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Ix  presenting  to  my  professional  brethren  the  Third  Edition  of  a  book  which 
has  been  so  kindly  received  as  this,  I  have  only  to  express  a  hope  that  it  will 
not  prove  less  acceptable  than  its  predecessors.  The  whole  has  been  carefully 
revised,  much  of  it  has  been  re-written,  important  additions  have  been  made  to 
almost  every  chapter,  and,  of  the  six  hundred  and  seventy-two  wood-cuts, 
eighty-eight  are  new. 


THOMAS  BRYANT. 


53,  Upper  Brook  Street, 

Grosvenor  Square; 

London,  December,  1878. 


PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


A  SECOND  EDITION  of  this  manual  having  been  called  for,  I  have  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  make  some  alterations  in  the  substance  as  well  as 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  work,  and,  with  a  view  to  its  improvement,  have 
recast  the  materials  and  revised  the  whole.  I  have,  also,  to  make  the  work 
more  complete,  added  much  new  matter,  including  chapters  on  diseases  and 
injuries  of  the  eye  and  ear,  some  remarks  on  dental  surgery,  on  the  diagnosis  of 
ovarian  tumors,  and  on  deformities,  together  with  at  least  one  hundred  new 
wood-cuts. 

The  book  has  also,  for  the  sake  of  greater  convenience,  been  divided  into  two 
volumes,!  the  first  including  the  elementary  principles  of  our  art,  general  sub- 
jects, tumors,  the  surgery  of  the  cutaneous,  lymphatic,  nervous,  circulatory,  and 
digestive  systems ;  and  the  second  the  surgery  of  the  respiratory,  urino-genital, 
muscular,  and  osseous  systems,  gunshot  wounds  and  amputations,  with  a  full 
general  index. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  failed  to  realize,  in  the  execution  of  my  task, 
the  ideal  standard  I,  at  starting,  proposed  to  myself,  and  I  knew  when  I  first 
undertook  to  write  the  book  how  difficult  it  was  to  compress  the  treatment  of 
the  vast  range  of  subjects  included  under  the  title  of  Surgery  into  one  volume; 
but  my  object  was  to  offer  such  an  epitome  of  the  main  principles  and  methods 
of  practice  as  should  be  serviceable  to  the  student  and  practitioner;  and  from 
the  reception  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  November,  1872,  has 
met  with  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  I  have 
not  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  that  the  book  supplied  a  want  felt  by  the  profes- 
sional public. 

To  the  many  reviewers,  who  have  acknowledged  my  labors  so  fairly  and  so 
fully,  my  thanks  are  clearly  due,  but  still  more  to  the  profession  which  has 
welcomed  my  humble  services  so  kindly. 

Fully  alive,  therefore,  to  the  generous  appreciation  of  my  past  work,  and 
assuring  my  readers  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  bring  the  present  up  to 
as  high  a  standard  as  my  time  and  opportunities  have  allowed,  I  submit  it  in 

1  Comprised  in  one  volume  in  the  American  Edition. 


viii  PREFACE  TO   SECOND  EDITION. 

all  confidence  to  the  kind  consideration  of  my  professional  brethren  as  no 
unworthy  exposition  of  modern  British  Surgery. 

In  its  execution  I  have  endeavored  to  acknowledge  on  all  occasions  the 
claims  of  others,  and  whatever  merit  or  novelty  may  attach  to  their  views  or 
operations;  for  my  wish  has  been  to  represent  not  so  much  my  own  opinion  as 
the  position  of  Surgery  at  the  time  I  write. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  express  once  more  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Turner,  the  Treasurer  of  Guy's  Hospital,  by  whose  kindness  the  materials  in 
the  unrivalled  collections  of  that  institution  were  placed  at  my  disposal;  to  my 
colleagues,  Drs.  Moxon,  Goodhart,  and  Purves,  Messrs.  Howse,  C.  Higgens,  and 
Moon;  and  to  Mr.  Wesley,  the  artist  who  has  so  ably  illustrated  these  pages. 

Since  I  first  undertook  this  work  death  has  deprived  me  of  two  colleagues, 
Mr.  Poland  and  Dr.  Phillips,  both  of  whom  rendered  me  many  friendly  services 
and  much  valuable  assistance.   I  refer  to  their  names  with  gratitude  and  regret. 


53,  Upper  Brook  Street, 

Grosvenor  Square  ; 
March,  1876. 
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THE 


PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 


i:n^teoductory  chapter. 

Surgery  is  of  a  twofold  nature.  It  is  a  science  and  also  an  art — one  department  that 
requires  to  be  known  and  another  to  be  practised.  The  science  embraces  a  knowledge 
of  the  character,  the  causes,  and  the  etfects  of  disease  and  injury,  and  also  of  the  processes 
by  which  they  are  best  repaired  ;  the  art,  the  treatment  of  diseases  or  injuries  as  they 
present  themselves.  The  latter,  however,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  based  upon 
science,  and  science  must  be  supported  by  observation,  at  the  bedside,  where  the  phe- 
nomena of  disease  must  be  studied,  and  the  symptoms  recognized  as  well  as  duly  weighed; 
and  also  in  the  post-mortem  room,  where  the  effects  are  to  be  traced.  The  great  object 
of  the  student,  therefore,  should  be  clinical  and  pathological  investigation,  the  study  of 
the  living  and  the  dead.  It  is  by  this  alone  he  can  hope  to  acquire  a  solid  basis  on  which 
to  ground  his  practice. 

The  external  features  of  a  local  disease  may  appear  the  same  to  the  student  as  to  the 
most  accomplished  practitioner;  whereas  the  phenomena  of  disease  are  often  perceptible 
to  the  surgeon  alone — the  acquired  art  of  observation  and  the  unconscious  influence  of 
experience  giving  to  the  mind  of  the  one  a  power  of  recognition  and  interpretation  which 
is  denied  to  others. 

It  is  to  the  acquisition  of  this  power,  therefore,  that  the  student  should  devote  his 
energies,  and  to  this  end  cultivate  the  art  of  observation,  for  by  it  he  will  not  only  gain 
the  power  of  seeing  correctly,  but  also  of  interpreting  the  meaning  of  what  he  sees,  and 
will  thereby  acquire  a  diagnostic  acumen  which  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  by  what  method  a  correct  opinion  can  be  formed  in  any 
given  instance  ;  how  sources  of  fallacy  are  best  eliminated  and  a  good  diagnosis  estab- 
lished, for  it  cannot  be  too  foi'cibly  impressed  upon  a  student's  mind  that  the  treatment  of 
a  case  will  not  be  successful  unless  based  on  a  clear  understanding  of  its  wants,  and  that 
these  can  never  be  duly  appreciated  where  a  correct  diagnosis  of  its  nature  has  not  been 
made. 

The  mind  of  the  surgeon  should  invariably  be  judicial,  and  possess  nothing  of  the 
advocate,  it  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  be  able  to  put  aside  all  prejudices  and  precon- 
ceived ideas,  suppress  the  advocacy  of  all  unsupported  theories  and  hypotheses,  accept 
clinical  phenomena  as  they  are  observed,  and  arrive  at  a  conclusion  cautiously  and  clearly 
after  duly  balancing  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  carefully  weighing  the  possibilities  and 
probabilities  of  its  nature. 

To  form  a  diagnosis  of  a  case  mainly  on  probabilities  as  indicated  by  symptoms  may  be 
a  ready,  but  it  will  always  prove  a  rash  proceeding.  To  form  it  on  possibilities  will  be  a 
safe,  although,  perhaps,  a  less  expeditious  course.  The  surgeon  who  acts  upon  the  first 
method  must,  at  times,  fall  into  grave  errors,  although  his  diagnosis  will  often  appear 
brilliant  and  be  successful ;  while  he  who  habitually  forms  an  opinion  after  taking  into 
consideration  every  possibility  of  the  case,  and  comes  to  a  result  by  a  process  of  exclusion, 
must  surely,  on  the  wliole,  be  more  certain  in  his  ends,  as  he  will  be  safer  and  sounder 
in  his  pi-actice.  I  lay  down  tlierefore  the  following  proposition  as  a  guiding  principle  of 
investigation  applicable  alike  to  all  cases  of  injury  as  well  as  of  disease. 
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That  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  case,  every  possibility  of  its  nature  should  he  entertained, 
and  a  conclusion  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  elimination ;  each  possibility  should  be  sepa- 
rately considered  and  weighed,  and  the  most  probable  finally  accepted;  a  diagnosis  wholly 
framed  on  probabilities  being  most  hazardous. 

For  example,  a  tumor  at  the  femoral  ring  may  possibly  be  an  abscess,  an  aneurism,  or 
a  varix,  cyst,  hernia,  enlarged  gland,  or  a  new  growth.  An  abdominal  tumor  may  be 
ovarian,  uterine,  peritoneal,  vesical,  splenic,  fecal,  renal,  or  hydatid.  Its  probable  nature 
will  be  best  arrived  at  by  eliminating  each  of  these  possibilities  seriatim  after  a  due  con- 
sideration of  all  its  clinical  symptoms:  the  most  probable  diagnosis  being  finally  accepted 
on  evidence  both  negative  and  positive. 

With  the  above  great  principle  of  practice  as  a  guide  in  clinical  investigation,  I  now 
proceed  to  consider  how  an  injury  or  disease  is  to  be  investigated,  confining  my  observa- 
tions to  classes  of  injury  and  disease.  I  do  not  propose,  however,  to  point  out  here  the 
exact  mode  in  which  it  is  well  to  examine  a  case  or  to  report  it — for  a  report  is  only  a 
written  examination — although  at  pages  21  and  22  an  outline  will  be  seen,  which  may 
probably  be  found  of  service.  I  drew  it  out  many  years  ago  when  surgical  registrar  at 
Guy's,  where  it  has  been  generally  followed  ever  since. 


How  TO  Investigate  a  Case. 

"When  a  surgeon  is  called  to  a  patient,  his  questions  naturally  apply  first  of  all  to  the 
seat  of  disease  or  injury.  Is  it  in  the  head,  chest,  abdomen,  or  extremities  ?  He  will 
then  ask  as  to  its  duration  or  when  the  injury  was  received  ?  or  when  was  the  disease 
discovered  ?  If  a  case  of  injury,  his  inquiries  would  tend  to  elicit  the  exact  mode  of  its 
production,  the  force  employed,  and  the  character  of  the  instrument  by  which  it  was 
produced  ;  for  these  points  are  of  essential  importance  under  all  circumstances,  and  in 
head  injuries  they  often  give  the  key  to  the  solution  of  many  questions.  By  these  means 
the  exact  seat  of  injury  will  probably  be  indicated,  and  the  surgeon  will  be  led  to  make  a 
close  examination  of  the  injured  part ;  but  he  should  never  fail  to  assure  himself  that  all 
other  parts  of  the  body  are  sound  and  in  working  order,  and  that  no  other  is  involved  in 
disease,  or  is  the  subject  of  injury ;  for  it  would  be  a  forlorn  hope  to  amputate  for  a 
crushed  limb  when  associated  with  a  ruptured  liver,  or  to  reduce  a  dislocated  joint  when 
combined  with  some  fatal  internal  lesion. 

In  a  case  of  injury  to  or  disease  of  the  head  or  nervous  system,  the  most  important 
point  the  surgeon  has  to  determine  has  reference  to  the  exact  seat  of  the  aftection.  Is  it 
confined  to  the  soft  parts  covering  the  bone,  or  are  the  contents  of  the  skull  in  any  way 
involved  ?  because,  in  the  former,  the  afi'ection  is  comparatively  of  small  importance ; 
while  in  the  latter,  its  gravity  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  Scalp  wounds,  however 
severe,  have  as  a  rule  a  successful  ending;  whilst  brain  injuries,  however  trivial,  should 
always  be  regarded  with  apprehension,  for  they  may  lead  to  the  most  serious  compli- 
cations. 

When  no  signs  of  brain  disturbance  after  an  injury  have  been  observed  the  diagnosis  is 
not  difficult,  for  without  symptoms,  local  or  general,  a  surgeon  may  be  excused  from  enter- 
taining the  idea  of  brain  complication  ;  although  he  should  know  that  fatal  cases  of  frac- 
tured base  have  taken  place  without  any  symptoms  to  suggest  the  presence  of  such  an 
injury.  When  indications  of  brain  disturbance  exist,  the  difficulty  arises,  for  it  cannot 
be  too  firmly  impressed  on  the  student's  mind  that  the  same  symptoms  may  be  produced 
by  concussion  as  by  compression  of  the  brain  ;  and  that  bone  pressing  on  the  brain,  and 
blood  effused  upon  its  surface,  or  within  its  structure,  give  rise  to  precisely  the  same 
phenomena  ;  he  should  know  that  the  symptoms  produced  by  apoplexy  the  result  of  a 
ruptured  vessel,  and  by  hemorrhage  into  the  brain  from  an  injury,  are  almost  identical, 
and  that  those  produced  by  what  is  called  functional  disturbance  of  the  brain  closely 
resemble  those  caused  by  organic  mischief.  Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  imperative  on  the 
student  of  surgery,  to  remember,  that  a  variety  of  different  conditions  may  give  rise  to 
apparently  identical  clinical  symptoms  ;  he  must  know  that  the  clinical  history  of  each  of 
these  cases  will,  on  inquiry,  be  found  to  differ  widely,  and  that  it  is  to  the  collateral 
evidence  of  the  case  he  must  look,  to  find  the  right  clue  to  a  successful  dia"-nosis. 

Where  no  clinical  history  can  be  obtained,  the  difficulties  of  diagnosis  are  indeed  great  • 
thus,  when  a  surgeon  is  called  to  see  a  man  who  has  been  found  i^ii  the  street  insensible' 
who  is  in  fact  in  an  apoplectic  condition,  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  some  external  evidence 
of  injury  to  his  skull ;  and  may  perhaps  also  smell  of  spirits.  The  questions  that  arise  in 
the  surgeon's  mind  under  these  circumstances  are  very  conflicting.    Did  this  man  have  a 
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fit  jind  then  fall?  or,  are  the  symptoms  due  to  a  brain  injury,  the  result  of  an  accident? 
Was  he  knocked  down  and  injured,  or,  was  the  injury  the  consequence  of  a  fall?  Are 
the  symptoms  caused  by  drunkenness,  or  how  far  are  they  complicated  with  it?  Are  they 
the  result  of  blood-poisoning  from  kidney  disease,  or,  poisoning  by  opium  ? 

To  unravel  all  these  points  great  care  and  discrimination  are  required.  Too  much, 
indeed,  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  task,  because  to  treat  an  apo[)lectic  seizure,  or  a  case 
of  severe  brain  injury  from  external  violence,  for  drunkenness,  is  a  grave  error;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  one  Avhich  is  not  uncommon.  To  mistake  drunkenness  for  apoplexy 
or  severe  head  injury,  is,  perhaps,  a  less  grave,  although  it  is,  without  doubt,  a  serious 
fault.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  however,  it  is  generally  a  wise  rule  to  regard  all  these 
suspicious  cases  from  the  more  serious  point  of  view,  and  to  watch  and  wait  for  symptoms 
to  indicate  the  practice  that  should  be  pursued. 

What  I  wish  therefore  to  impress  upon  the  student  is  the  necessity  of  bearing  in  mind 
that  all  these  ditferent  conditions  alluded  to  present  to  the  surgeon  many  features  in  com- 
mon, and  that  a  correct  diagnosis  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  exclusion.  The 
possibilities  of  the  case  having  thus  been  reviewed,  the  probabilities  can  only  be  weighed 
by  a  rigid  inquiry,  even  into  the  minutest  circumstances  that  can  be  ascertained. 

In  cases  of  local  paralysis  the  difficulties  of  diagnosis  are  very  great.  Is  the  cause  a 
central  one — that  is,  is  it  in  the  brain  or  cord?  or  is  \t  peripheral — at  the  termination  of 
the  nerves?  or,  is  it  local  without  being  quite  peripheral? 

If  one  of  the  two  former  causes  be  in  operation,  the  history  of  the  case  will  probably 
form  a  true  guide  to  the  surgeon ;  and  in  the  latter  some  local  injury  to  the  nerves 
sup})lying  the  part,  some  tumor  or  aneurism  pressing  upon  the  nerves,  will  2>robably  be 
found ;  or,  perchance  it  may  be  a  case  of  lead  palsy  or  infantile  paralysis.  But  under  any 
circumstances,  a  true  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  eliminating  from  consideration  the 
many  possible  causes  and  adopting  the  most  probable. 

Again,  It  should  be  an  invariable  ride  of  practice  in  every  case  of  injury  or  disease,  to 
compare  the  sound  ivith  the  affected  side  of  the  body.  In  the  diagnosis  of  a  dislocation  or 
fracture,  the  information  gained  by  the  comparison  is  always  of  great  value,  and  furnishes 
often  to  the  experienced  eye  a  true  suggestion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  accident.  In  joint 
disease,  also,  the  practice  is  of  equal  importance ;  any  etfusion  into  a  joint,  or  enlargement 
of  the  bones  being,  as  a  rule,  readily  detected  on  making  the  comparison. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  or  injury  being  thus  suggested  to  the  mind  through  the  eye, 
the  suggestion  remains  to  be  confirmed  or  corrected  by  a  careful  manual  examination,  by 
the  other  clinical  symptoms,  and  by  the  history  of  the  case;  the  facts  elicited  by  the  sight, 
by  the  hand,  and  by  the  ear,  being  made  separately  available,  and  the  conclusion  drawn 
after  a  careful  balancing  of  the  probabilities  and  possibilities  of  the  case.  The  diagnosis 
will  be  well  established  when  all  these  different  modes  of  investigation  lead  to  one  conclu- 
sion. In  surgery  as  in  medicine  the  student  must  educate  the  eye  to  see  and  the  hand  to 
feel.  The  task  is  by  no  means  simple  or  easy;  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
learn,  and  cannot  be  begun  too  early  in  a  professional  career.  Reading  will  not  help,  nor 
thought  aid;  personal  experience  at  tlie  bedside  alone  will  supply  the  want. 

To  recognize  the  existence  of  a  wound,  or  the  deformity  of  a  broken  bone,  may  not  be 
difficult;  but  to  read  aright  the  endless  phenomena  which  a  wound  presents,  and  to  make 
out  the  character  or  tendency  of  a  fracture,  requires  much  experience.  To  see  that  a 
swelling  exists  in  a  part  is  open  to  the  uneducated  eye;  but  to  recognize  the  various 
aspects  that  different  tumors  assume,  to  make  out  their  form,  position,  and  attachments, 
to  estimate  their  consistence,  to  recognize  the  fluctuation  of  fluid,  whether  superficial  or 
deep,  and  to  detect  pulsation,  require  considerable  tactile  power  and  long  education. 
What  education  also  is  demanded  in  order  to  rciad  the  phenomena  presented  in  diseases 
of  the  eye  or  the  skin  !  "  No  study  of  the  written  observations  of  others  could  enable  any 
to  appreciate  those  endless  varieties  of  the  pulse  which  entirely  baffle  description,  or  to 
distinguish  between  the  warmth  of  the  skin,  excited  by  various  accidental  causes,  and  the 
pungent  heat  accompanying  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia,  or  acquaint  him  with  the  shrunk 
and  shrivelled  features  derived  from  the  long-continued  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
— the  white  and  bloated  countenance  often  attendant  on  changes  in  the  functions  or  struc- 
ture of  the  kidney — the  squalid  and  mottled  complexion  of  the  cachexia  dependent  upon 
the  united  effects  of  mercury  and  syphilis — the  pallid  face  of  hemorrhage — the  waxen  hue 
of  amenorrhcca — the  dingy  whiteness  of  malignsuit  disease — the  vacant  lassitude  of  fever 

 the  pur])le  cheek  of  pneumonia — the  bright  flush  of  phthisis — the  contracted  features 

and  corrugated  brow  of  tetanus;  all  which  shades  of  countenance,  with  many  mon;  that 
might  be  enumerated,  are  distinctly  recognized  by  the  experienced  eye."  (Dr.  Bright, 
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'Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1836.)  Yet  all  this,  and  something  more,  is  to  be  acquired  by  means 
of  trained  observation,  and  no  labor  on  the  student's  part  should  be  considered  too  great 
tor  its  attainment. 

The  subject  of  Diathesis  claims  the  attention  of  the  surgeon,  on  account  of  its  undoubted 
bearing  on  practical  surgery.  In  the  strumous,  scrofulous,  and  tuberculous  diatheses,  all 
of  which  appear  to  be  closely  allied,  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  tendency  to  glandular  enlarge- 
ment, the  formation  of  caseous  deposits,  and  a  low  kind  of  inflammatory  action,  whether 
in  the  bones,  joints,  skin,  or  lungs;  but  beyond  these  clinical  facts  we  know  nothing. 
Disease  in  subjects  who  have  these  diatheses  is  precisely  identical  in  its  essential  nature 
with  the  same  disease  as  found  in  others  who  have  them  not.  It  may  be  modified  in  its 
course  by  the  diathesis,  but  it  is  the  same.  These  names  have,  likewise,  no  special  signi- 
fication when  applied  to  local  affections. 

It  is  important  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  expres- 
sions "  strumous  disease"  and  "  scrofulous  disease"  have  had  an  injurious  influence  on  the 
practice  of  surgery.  They  have  too  often  led  the  surgeon  (and  misled  the  public)  to 
regard  a  local  affection  in  a  strumous  or  scrofulous  subject  as  incurable,  as  depending  on 
some  constitutional  condition,  and  not  on  a  local  cause.  In  disease  of  the  joints  this  error 
has  been  much  felt,  and  should  be  rejected. 

The  modern  investigations  of  Drs.  Sanderson  and  Fox  in  our  own  country,  and  Dr. 
Waldenburg'  abroad,  tend,  however,  to  show  that  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  in  which  there 
is  a  tendency  to  inflammation  of  a  low  type,  gives  rise,  under  some  circumstances,  to 
tuberculosis,  and  that  local  inflammatory  affections  of  a  chronic  nature  are  especially  prone 
to  be  followed  by  tuberculous  disease.  The  gray  granulations  or  tubercles  are  apparently 
derived  from  some  pre-existing  inflammation ;  from  the  absorption  into  the  blood  of  the 
caseous  or  cheesy  deposits  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  residue  of  an  antecedent  inflam- 
matory action — whether  in  the  bones,  joints,  glands,  or  lungs — and  these  are  subsequently 
disseminated  in  the  foim  of  miliary  tubercle.  Niemeyer,  indeed,  maintains  that  "the 
formation  of  tubercle  never  takes  place  unless  preceded  by  pneumonia,  terminating  in 
caseous  infiltration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue."  To  the  surgeon  this  aspect  of  the  case  is  of 
immense  importance,  for  it  is  clearly  his  duty,  under  these  circumstances,  to  hasten  the 
recovery  of  local  suppurative  disease  as  much  as  possible,  and  where  this  cannot  be  carried 
out,  to  i-emove  it.  For  let  it  be  once  shown  that  local  disease  has  a  direct  influence  in 
producing  constitutional  dyscrasia^ — call  it  by  what  name  we  will — and  the  necessity  of 
dealing  actively  with  chronic  local  affections  becomes  a  duty.  I  have  occasionally  acted 
upon  this  principle  with  the  best  results,  and  in  more  than  one  case  in  which  there  was 
progressive  lung  mischief  associated  with  a  disorganized  knee  have  found  the  lung  affec- 
t"on  speedily  subside  after  amputation.  It  must  likewise  be  admitted  that  a  local  disease 
in  a  strumous  subject,  may  be  as  amenable  to  treatment  as  it  is  in  a  more  healthy  one. 
The  treatment  may  indeed  require  some  modification  from  the  fact  of  its  occurring  in  such 
a  subject,  but  the  principles  of  practice  in  both,  the  strumous  and  the  non-strumous,  are 
the  same,  although  we  know  that  in  the  former  all  diseased  action  is  of  a  low  type,  and 
that  there  is  always  a  greater  tendency  to  degenerative  changes  than  we  find  in  other  sub- 
jects. Some  pathologists  have  been  bold  enough  to  say  that  the  scrofulous  diathesis  is  the 
consequence  of  hereditary  syphilis,  but  evidence  is  wanting  to  substantiate  this  view. 

Haemophilia,  or  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  sur- 
geon. That  it  is  generally  hereditary  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  in  some  instances  it 
affects  several  members  of  the  same  family.  It  is  shown  by  a  peculiar  tendency  to  bleed- 
ing on  the  slightest  provocation,  and  by  the  difficulty  there  is  in  arresting  hemorrhage 
when  it  does  take  place.  The  surgeon  should  always  have  before  him  the  possibility  of 
his  patient  being  a  subject  of  this  diathesis;  for  although  it  would  not  prevent  the  per- 
formance of  any  operation  essential  to  save  life,  it  would  materially  affect  the  question  of 
operating  for  any  reason  of  expediency,  and  would  influence  the  practice  adopted. 

The  bleeding  may  take  place  from  any  part  of  the  body,  or  into  any  cavity.  It  may 
be  venous  or  arterial,  and  may  occur  without  any  definite  cause,  or  follow  some  sli"-lit 
injury.  Sir  W.  Jenner  states  that  in  these  cases  "the  tissues  are  soft  and  bruise  easily; 
the  blood  is  slow  in  coagulating,  although  it  coagulates  as  firmly  as  in  health;  that  is^ 
blood  is  formed  rapidly,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  plethora  of  the  small  vessels,' and  that 
when  the  i)atient  is  looking  his  best,  injuries  liave  the  worst  eflect,  and  spontaneous 
hemorrhages  are  most  likely  to  occur."    In  this  disease,  therefore,  he  advises  a  mercurial 

'  '  Die  Tuberculose  unci  Scrofulose,'  von  Dr.  L.  Waldenburg.    Berlin,  18G9. 
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and  saline  purge  every  three  weeks,  dry  food,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  dry  fibrinous 
meats,  and  plenty  of  open-air  exercise;  great  care  being  observed  to  avoid  injuries. 
A  few  words  now  respecting  cachexice. 

Do  they  exist?  Is  there  any  definite  aspect  associated  with  any  definite  disease? 
Is  there  a  cancerous  cachexia?  I  have  little  hesitation  in  stating  that  in  practice  no  such 
thing  can  be  established,  and,  that  a  large  number  of  patients  suffering  from  cancer  are 
as  healthy  looking  as  any  other  class,  if  not  often  healthier.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  patient,  suffering  from  cancer  which,  by  its  discharges  or  development,  interferes  with 
the  important  functions  of  life,  and  undermines  his  powers,  has  an  anxious,  drawn,  blood- 
less, and  waxy  appearance;  but  so  has  the  subject  of  any  organic  disease  which  interferes 
with  the  functions  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  particularly  the  subject  of  intestinal 
disease.  The  patient  exhausted  by  suppuration,  by  spinal,  bone,  or  joint  mischief;  the 
man  or  woman  who  from  drink,  syphilis,  or  mercury  (separately  or  combined),  is  grad- 
ually being  brought  down  to  death's  door,  has  a  cachexia  more  or  less  peculiar  according 
to  the  organ  involved  in  the  disease,  and  the  special  constitution  of  the  patient;  but  it  is 
merely  the  condition  of  looking  ill.  Clinically,  I  read  the  meaning  of  a  cachexia  as 
"looking  ill,"  perhaps  very  ill,  from  some  long-standing  or  slowly-acting  cause;  but  it 
has  no  other  definite  signification  than  "looking  ill"  from  cancer,  "looking  ill"  from 
abdominal,  rectal,  suppurative,  or  syphilitic  disease. 


POINTS  FOR  INQUIRY  IN  SURGICAL  CASES. 

Disease  or  Injury.  Date  when  seen.  Result. 

NAME,  age,  occupation,  residence,  general  health,  habits,  and  aspect.  In  some  cases  hereditary- 
history. 

HISTORY  OF  PRESENT  DISEASE  OR  INJURY.— Its  assigned  cause  or  method  of  production. 

ORDER  OF  SUCCESSION  OF  SYMPTOMS,  with  their  former  treatment,  and  date  of  any  marked 
change  in  either  symptoms  or  treatment. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  AND  APPEARANCES  ;  passing  in  review,  and  noting  when  irregular  the 
condition  of  intellect,  senses,  and  nervous  system.  Organs  of  respiration  and  circulation. 
Pulse — frequency,  force,  volume,  compressibility,  distinctness,  and  rhythm.  Temperature. 
Digestive  Organs — tongue,  appetite,  bowels.  Urino-genital  Organs — urine,  catamenia.  In- 
teguments— eruptions,  moist  or  dry ; — above  or  below  natural  heat.  Locomotive  organs — 
bones,  joints,  and  muscles,  whether  paralyzed  or  in  undue  action. 

PREVIOUS  DISEASES  OR  INJURIES,  with  their  dates.  Treatment. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CASE. — Note  carefully  any  change  in  the  old,  or  the  appearance  of  new 
symptoms,  with  the  date  of  change,  and  treatment,  by  medicine,  diet,  &c.  &c.  Carefully  fill 
in  the  result,  and  date  of  departure  ;  if  unfavorable,  the  condition  on  post-mortem  examination. 

Note. — As  the  value  of  a  Report  depends  upon  its  conciseness,  together  with  the  accuracy  and 
number  of  recorded  observations,  it  is  unnecessary  to  write  one,  unless  an  appreciable  change 
in  the  symptoms  exists. 


SPECIAL  POINTS  FOR  OBSERVATION. 

HERNIA. — Variety  and  character — its  position,  period  of  existence,  assigned  cause,  and  form  ; 
whether  previously  irreducible,  and  if  a  truss  had  been  worn. 

When  Strangulated,  give  the  symptoms,  general  and  local,  dating  from  the  exact  period  of 
strangulation,  the  first  appearance  of  sickness,  character  of  vomit. 

Previous  and  Present  Treatment. — If  b}'  taxis,  state  whether  forcible,  and  how  long  applied, 
with  or  without  chloroform  ;  when  by  operation,  if  sac  was  opened  or  not — if  opened,  why?  its 
contents  and  their  appearances.  On  reduction,  note  the  time  from  the  first  symptoms  of  stran- 
gulation ;  success,  immediate  and  final. 

WOUNDS. — Variety,  position,  extent,  and  depth  ;  how,  and  with  what  produced;  ivhen  on  scalp,  if 
exposing  bone.  Complications — hemorrhage,  &c.  Treatment  and  result — whether  united  by 
adhesion  or  granulation. 

TETANUS. — Idiopathic  or  Traumatic,  partial  or  general ;  time  of  appearance  after  injury  ;  position 

and  condition  of  wound.    Death — whether  from  spasm  or  exhaustion. 
DISLOCATIONS. — Form  and  position  ;  simple  or  compound  ;  how  and  when  produced  ;  previous 

Treatment. 

Symptoms,  general  appearance  and  position  of  the  limb  ;  mobility,  pain,  amount  of  injury  to 
soft  parts.  Treatment — time  after  injury  ;  by  manipulation  or  extension  ;  mode  of  application 
of  extension  ;  its  direction,  duration,  and  additional  means,  under  chloroform.  Result,  imme- 
diate and  final. 

FRACTURES. — Simple  or  compound  ;  how  and  when  produced  ;  position  and  direction  of  the  line 
of  fracture ;  its  tendency  ;  amount  of  injury  to  vessels  and  soft  parts  ;  in  Compound,  note  posi- 
tion, and  extent  of  wound ;  if  produced  by  the  primary  force  or  broken  bone,  what  vessels, 
nerves,  or  joints  are  involved.    Constitutional  symptoms. 

Treatment. — Sand  bags,  starch  bandage,  splints,  form  of  splint  applied  ;  date  of  application. 
Note  the  date  of  any  change  of  local  or  general  Treatment. 
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FRACTURED  SKULL.— Position  ;  kind  of  injury  and  direction  of  the  force;  if  attended  by  hemor- 
rhage, its  amount,  and  whether  from  nose,  mouth,  ear,  or  external  wound,  dive  evidence,  ir 
any,  of  brain  niiscliief. 

IN  SUSPECTED  FRACTURED  BASE.— Paralysis  of  facial  nerve  ;  flow  of  blood  or  seruni  trom  ear, 
with  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  after  the  injury  and  its  duration  ;  condition  of  hearing  ; 
state  of  vision,  and  of  pupils  ;  presence  of  subconjunctival  hemorrhage.  If  complicated  with 
internal  injury,  as  concussion,  compression,  ^-c. ;  carefully  report  symptoms  in  their  order  ot 
succession,  and  whether  immediately  following  the  injury  or  not;  the  duration,  and  amount 
of  unconsciousness,  insensibility  ;  paralysis,  its  position,  motion,  sensation,  or  both  ;  condition 
of  sphincters  ;  character  and  number  of  pulse,  respiration  ;  condition  of  skin.    Treatment,  &c. 

DISEASED  BONE. — Part  affected  ;  duration  ;  cause,  as  external  injury,  syphilis,  mercury  ;  extent, 
superficial  or  deep,  partial,  or  general ;  previous  Treatment,  especially  as  regards  operations. 

Present  Symptoms  and  Appearances. — Condition  of  dead  bone  or  Sequestrum,  fixed  or  loose; 
number  and  position  of  openings,  or  external  cloacm,  with  the  date  of  their  first  appearance. 
Treatment. — If  by  operation,  its  immediate  success. 

DISEASES  OF  JOINTS.— Part  affected  ;  date  of  first  discovery ;  assigned  cause,  as  injury.  Note 
the  early  symptoms,  in  the  order  of  their  appearance ;  and  date  of  any  fresh  symptom  or 
marked  change  ;  if  pain  or  uneasiness  preceded  swelling,  or  was  coeval  with  it ;  if  the  former, 
how  long  ?    Rapidity  of  progress  ;  previous  Treatment,  and  its  effects. 

Present  Appearances. — Position  of  joint ;  if  flexed,  the  angle  of  flexure  ;  size  and  shape. 
Character  of  Swelling. — Uniform  or  bulging;  manipular  indications,  hard,  soft,  elastic,  or 
fluctuating  ;  mobility,  amount ;  if  attended  with  grating,  &c.  ;  in  the  knee-joint,  note  if  the 
patella  be  free  or  not ;  if  free,  the  sensation  felt  on  moving  it ;  condition  of  skin  ;  if  fistulous 
openings  exist ;  their  position,  number,  and  character  of  their  discharge  ;  deep  or  superficial ; 
note  the  date  of  their  first  appearance,  and  if  natural  or  artificial.  Pain,  acute  or  gnawing  ; 
its  position,  general  or  local ;  if  aggravated  by  motion,  or  interarticular  pressure  ;  if  increased 
at  night.  Sleep,  if  disturbed  by  crying  or  starting  of  the  limb  ;  sympathetic  pain,  and  its 
position  ;  conditicm  of  muscles  of  limb  ;  constitutional  symptoms.  Treatment. 

STRICTURE. — Organic  or  traumatic ;  duration  and  assigned  cause,  especially  as  regards  gonorrhoea  ; 
use  of  injections,  or  accident;  if  previously  treated  by  Catheter ;  complications,  as  abscess, 
fistula,  with  their  position  and  date  of  appearance. 

RETENTION. — Mention  period  of  retention  ;  preceding  symptoms,  and  cause,  as  stricture,  calculus, 
paralysis,  abscess,  prostatic  disease,  &c.  Constitutional  and  local  symptoms  ;  previous  and 
present  Treatment ;  puncture  per  rectum,  note  the  date  of  removal  of  the  canula  and  arrest  of 
the  flow  of  urine  through  the  wound. 

EXTRAVASATION. — Cause,  over-distension  or  accident ;  duration  of  retention  before  urethra  gave 
way,  and  period  that  elapsed  before  being  seen.  Describe  the  appearances  and  extent  of  parts 
infiltrated  ;  constitutional  sym2:)toms  and  Treatment. 

VENEREAL  DISEASE. — Chancre,  duration  ;  Position  ;  glandular,  urethral,  coronal,  or  frrenal — 
external,  internal,  or  fringing  preputial ;  character,  indurated,  non-indurated,  aphthous, 
raised,  excavated,  irritable,  phagedaenic,  or  sloughing  ;  tubercle  ;  condition  of  inguinal  glands, 
indurated  or  inflamed.    Previous  Treatment,  particularly  as  regards  mercury. 

Complications. — Note  the  date  of  appearance,  and  situation  of  each  or  any  of  the  complica- 
tions ;  the  order  and  time  of  their  occurrence  after  the  primary  sore.  Present  appearance  and 
Treatment  of  each. 

Gonorrhoja. — Date  of  contraction ;  former  treatment,  especially  as  regards  injections, 
copaiba,  &c.  Complications,  and  their  duration  ;  in  epididymitis,  if  following  suppressed  dis- 
charge ;  use  of  injections,  copaiba,^  or  violent  exercise. 
STONE  IN  BLADDER. — When  discovered  ;  date  of  earliest  symptoms  ;  if  preceded  by  the  passage 
of  sand  ;  amount  of  irritability  of  bladder  ;  character  of  urine  ;  constitutional  and  local  symp- 
toms. Treatment — Lithotrity  or  Lithotomy  ;  in  latter,  note  any  peculiarity  ;  date  of  arrest  of 
the  flow  of  urine  through  the  wound. 
TUMORS.— Date  of  discovery  and  size  ;  rapidity  of  growth  ;  general  and  local  symptoms,  in  their 
order  of  appearance.  General  health,  prior  to  discovery,  and  since  ;  hereditary  tendency ; 
assigned  cause  ;  depressing  influences.  In  Mammary  Tumors,  number  of  children  ;  date  of 
birth  of  last ;  if  ever  suckled  with  aftected  breast,  when  ;  condition  of  the  catamenia,  if  ceased, 
how  long?    Previous  Treatment,  and  success. 

Present  Condition  and  Appearances.- Position  of  tumor ;  size,  shape  ;  external  aspect 
and  condition  of  skin ;  Pain,  and  its  character  ;  condition  of  lymphatic  glands  ■  manipular 
indications  ;  mobility,  when  in  breast,  whether  moved  by  traction  of  the  nipple  ■  Feel  hard 
elastic,  &c.  &c.    Constitutional  symptoms.  >         >  > 

Treatment.— In  recurrent  growths,  give  the  date  of  former  operations  ;  date  when  healed  • 
and  of  its  first  reappearance,  and  position.  ' 
OPERATIONS.— Describe  position,  direction,  and  number  of  external  incisions  •  the  steps  of  the 
operation  as  performed  ;  its  duration  ;  number  of  vessels  tied  or  twisted,  and'amount  of  liemor- 
rha£r"  A™T^,,+o+,^«r,   i.   1      ■»       t       ...  . 


e  In  Amputations,  the  part  amputated,  and  position  of  amputation.  In  Flap  operations, 
give  the  position  of  the  flaps;  whether  anterior,  posterior,  or  lateral;  whether  performed  by 
perforation  or  external  mcis.on.  In  the  combined  flap  and  circular,  note  the  position  of  the 
sk:n  flaps  ;  m  all,  note  the  result  and  character  of  stump.  I'^oition  ui  me 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

ON  REPAIR  AND  INFLAMMATION. 

The  repair  of  wounds  after  injury  is  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  that  I  have 
thought  it  well  to  devote  an  early  chapter  to  its  consideration  ;  for,  as  in  practice,  tlie 
surgeon's  aim  is  to  place  wounded  parts,  whether  hard  or  soft,  in  the  most  favorable  position 
for  repair,  and  to  remove  all  obstacles  that  are  likely  to  interfere  with  the  natural  evolution 
of  the  process ;  so  is  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  know  how  nature  proceeds  in  carrying  out 
her  end,  in  order  that  he  may  in  no  way  by  acts  of  omission  or  commission  interrupt  the 
pei'formance  of  that  desirable  object. 

Before  entering  into  details,  it  is  also  well  to  know,  as  a  primary  truth,  that  the  ]iro- 
cesses  of  repair  are  identical  in  all  tissues ;  that  the  reparative  process  in  bone  or  muscle, 
integument  or  tendon,  soft  or  hard  parts,  is  the  same,  such  modifications  alone  showing 
themselves  as  necessarily  appertain  to  the  anatomy  of  the  tissue  or  special  circumstance  of 
its  position.  Thus,  tissues  that  are  highly  vascular  may  undergo  more  rapid  and  more 
perfect  repair  than  others  less  fortunately  circumstanced,  and  bone  tissues  may  require 
more  time  to  unite  than  skin,  yet  in  all  the  process  is  alike.  Let  us  therefore  incjuire 
what  the  process  is,  and  see  what  changes  take  place  in  parts  undergoing  repair;  and  then 
look  at  them  wliere  they  are  best  seen,  when  an  incision  is  made  thi'ough  the  skin  and  the 
edges  are  brought  together. 

The  chief  points  that  can  be  observed  have  reference  to  the  capillaries.  In  these,  at 
the  margin  of  the  wound,  the  blood  will  be  found  coagulated  up  to  the  nearest  anasto- 
mosis, and  the  capillary  vessels  in  the  neighborliood  will  be  seen  dilated — this  dilatation 
being  caused  by  the  increase  of  pressure  to  which  the  capillaries  have  been  subjected  by 
the  altered  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  wound.  When  wounds 
imite  by  immediate  union  no  other  changes  than  these  take  place,  beyond  the  gradual  res- 
toration of  the  capillary  circulation  through  the  parts  that  have  been  divided,  and  under 
these  somewhat  rare  circumstances  no  scar  or  cicatrix  is  left.  The  soft  parts  at  first  simply 
adhere  together,  and  consequently  become  continuous. 

Should  the  wound  imite  by  what  is  called  adhesive  union  or  primary  adhesion  (the 
"first  intention"  of  John  Hunter),  in  which  a  cicatrix  is  formed,  other  changes  are  to  be 
seen  ;  and  these  take  place  in  the  connective  tissue — in  which  the  vessels  of  the  part 
ramify — a  tissue  that  pervades  every  other,  and  which  is  made  up  of  cell  elements  and 
intercellular  tissue,  the  cell  elements  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  part  in  which 
it  is  found. 

These  changes  consist  of  cell  multiplication,  and,  under  the  circumstances  supposed, 
we  find  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  a  vast  accumulation  of  cells,  filling  up  in  various 
degrees  the  spaces  of  this  wounded  tissue,  and,  through  these  cells  cicatrization  takes 
place. 

Whether  this  cell  multiplication  depends  upon  changes  in  the  cell  itself,  as  VirchoAV 
affirms,  or  whether  the  cells  are  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  which  have  escaped  by 
exudation  from  the  capillaries,  as  Cohnheim  would  lead  us  to  believe,  I  do  not  now  care 
to  inquire.  All  admit,  however,  the  multiplication  of  cells  in  the  affected  tissues  {vide 
fig.  1).  Professor  Redfern  writes  (address  at  British  Association,  1874),  "  the  facts  must 
be  recognized ;  the  floating  blood-cells  are  really  the  very  cells  which  once  formed  the 
substance  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  spleen,  and  other  organs;  and  they  do,  in  fact, 
move  through  tlie  walls  of  the  blood  passages,  and  wander  about  freely  in  what  are  called 
solid  tissues."  When  we  recollect  how  penetrable  the  tissues  of  an  animal  are,  we  shall 
cease  to  be  startled  at  seeing  those  parts  become  the  seat  of  entirely  new  deposits,  or  finding 
them  traversed  by  migrating  blood-corpuscles  as  freely  as  a  colloid  is  penetrated  by  a 
crystalloid. 

Let  us  now  inquire  briefly  how  cicatrization  proceeds,  and  note  that  it  is  in  the  cells 
that  the  most  imjjortant  changes  are  to  be  recognized.  Those  nearest  the  injured  part 
gradually  assume  a  spindle  shape,  and  the  intercellular  tissue  into  which  these  spindle- 
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Shaped  cells  are  infiltrated  becomes  denser.    The  spindle-shaped  cells  tlicn     i^  ^_^^^y 
change  into  ordinary  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  and  in  this  way  new  ^^i;'^      \j  |  tj^,,. 
is  formed.    This  new  tissue,  however,  again  undergoes  changes-changes  ^  J^^^'^f^'^^^^ 
The  intercellular  tissue  becomes  gradually  more  condensed-the  ^l^^^^^^"''''^  f,^^,^'^^^^^^^^ 
asHuning  the  flat  shape  of  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  and  in  a 

the  nucleus  alone  remaining—the  fluid  that  existed  in  the  newly-formed  tissue  is  aDsoroea, 
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and  the  new  cicatrix  by  degrees  thus  becomes  firmer  and  denser,  gradually  contracting, 

so  that  at  last  the  delicate  scar  of  a  large  Avound  becomes  solid  and  compact  the  cicatrix 

in  smaller  wounds  appearing  only  as  a  thin  red,  and  at  a  later  period  as  a  white  line. 

Changes  in  the  capillaries  of  the  part  are,  however,  going  on  during  all  this  period,  and 
how  far  all  the  changes  that  have  been  briefly  described  are  due  directly  to  the  capillary 
action  is  not  yet  determined.  If  Cohnheim's  views  be  adopted,  it  is  to  the  capillaries 
that  the  chief  action  in  the  tissues  must  be  ascribed.  According  to  those  of  patholoo'ists, 
such  as  Virchowand  Billroth,  the  capillary  action  takes  a  secondary  place,  the  cell  elements 
the  leading  one.  But  on  either  theory  the  importance  of  the  capillaries  cannot  be  over- 
looked. 

With  regard  to  the  changes  in  the  capillaries,  it  has  been  already  pointed  out  how  at 
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tlie  beginning  of  the  reparative  process  those  of  the  part  become  sealed,  and  the  collateral 
circulation  in  the  neighborhood  becomes  irregular  and  pressed  upon  ;  and  how  the  coagula 
in  these  obliterated  capillaries  become  reabsorbed  or  possibly  reoi'ganized  as  repair  pro- 
gresses. It  is  certain  that  the  capillary  network  soon  becomes  continuous  througli  the 
newly-formed  cicatricial  tissue,  the  capillary  meshes  of  the  one  side  joining,  by  loops  pro- 
jected through  the  new  tissue,  the  same  meshes  of  the  opposite  one. 

What  injiuence  the  nerves  of  the  part  have  upon  the  reparative  process  we  do  not  know. 
That  they  have  an  important  influence  there  can  be  little  doubt,  since  all  physiologists 
recognize  their  power  upon  secretion  and  nutrition  ;  the  vaso-motor  nerves  doubtless  have 
tlie  greater  power.  But  we  must  learn  something  more  of  nerve  power  generally  and 
nerve  distribution — something  of  the  way  in  which  the  nerves  terminate  in  the  tissues, 
and  what  relation  they  bear  to  the  capillaries — before  we  can  hope  to  find  out  or  under- 
stand the  exact  influence  nerve  supply  lias  on  re])air. 

All  wounds  do  not,  however,  heal  by  immediate  union,  or  by  primary  adhesion,  t.  e., 
first  intention,  and  wounds  that  gape  cannot  so  unite.  The  process  of  repair  in  these, 
therefore,  differs  somewhat  in  its  character  from  those  we  have  been  considering  ;  it  takes 
place  hy  granulation,  or  the  "  second  intention"  of  Hunter.  If  we  closely  examine  the 
surface  of  a  wound  thus  exposed,  we  shall  find  that  it  becomes  within  a  few  hours  of  its 
exposure  covered  with  a  film  of  a  peculiar  gelatinous,  grayish-white  appearance.  This 
will  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  to  be  composed  of  granulation-cells  or  white 
blood-cells.  If  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  then  brought  together,  union  may  take  place, 
this  form  of  healing  being  termed  secondary  adhesion.  After  an  interval  of  some  hours 
the  parts  covered  with  this  gelatinous  grayish  film  become  more  vascular,  as  indicated  by 
redness,  and  the  surface  more  even.  The  film  itself  assumes  a  tougher  character,  and  a 
yellow  fluid,  which  is  mixed  with  small  yellow  sloughs  of  fibrinous  tissue,  is  secreted. 
The  wound  begins  "  to  clean,"  and  to  have  a  smooth  and  consistent  surface.  After  tlie 
lapse  of  another  day,  or  some  days,  perhaps,  this  surface  is  covered  with  a  number  of 
elevations,  known  by  the  name  of  granulations,  varying  in  size  from  a  millet-seed  to  a 
hemp-seed,  the  smaller  being  highly  vascular  and  red,  the  larger  being,  as  a  rule,  paler 
and  more  bloodless.  The  wound  at  this  time  is  "  granulating."  The  secretion  from 
these  granulations  is  now  of  a  creamy-yellow  character,  and  is  called  pus.  They  are 
made  up  of  cells  called  granulation-cells,  and  resemble  inflammatory  lymph-cells.  Each 
granulation  contains  a  vessel,  the  walls  of  which  consist  of  a  thin  membrane,  in  which 
nuclei  are  imbedded.  "  Some  of  these  nuclei  are  arranged  longitudinally,  others  trans- 
versely to  the  axis  of  the  vessels.  In  the  development  of  these  vessels  changes  occur, 
answering  to  those  seen  in  ordinary  embryonic  development.  Organization  makes  some 
progress  before  blood  comes  to  the  very  substance  of  the  growing  part :  for  the  form  of 
cells  may  be  assumed  before  the  granulations  become  vascular.  But  for  their  continuous 
active  growth  and  development  fresh  material  from  blood,  and  that  brought  close  to  them, 
is  essential.  For  this  the  bloodvessels  are  formed,  and  their  size  and  number  appear 
always  proportionate  to  the  volume  and  rapidity  of  life  of  the  granulations.  No  instance 
would  show  better  the  relation  of  blood  to  an  actively  growing  or  developing  part  than  in 
one  of  the  vascular  loops  of  a  granulation  imbedded  among  the  crowd  of  living  cells,  and 
maintaining  their  continual  mutations.  Nor  is  it  in  any  case  plainer  than  in  that  of 
granulations  that  the  supply  of  food  in  a  part  is  proportionate  to  the  activity  of  its  changes, 
and  not  to  its  mere  structural  development.  The  vascular  loops  lie  imbedded  among  the 
simplest  primary  cells,  or  when  granulations  degenerate  among  structures  of  yet  lower 
organization  ;  and  as  the  structures  are  developed,  and  connective  tissue  formed,  so  the 
bloodvessels  become  less  numerous  till  the  whole  of  the  new  material  assumes  the  paleness 
and  low  vascularity  of  a  common  scar."  (Paget.) 

If,  at  this  time,  when  the  granulations  have  attained  to  the  level  of  the  skin,  we  look  to 
the  margins  of  the  wound,  we  shall  see  a  dry  red  band  of  newly  formed  tissue,  with  an 
outer  border  of  a  bluish-white  color,  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  sound  integument. 
This  band  is  the  new  skin  forming,  and  is  caused  by  the  gradual  growth  of  the  epidermis 
from  the  margin  of  the  sound  skin  towards  the  centre  of  the  sore.  Such  a  process  is 
called  cicatrization.  The  cicatrix  is  at  first  red,  as  in  the  linear  cicatrix  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  but,  as  it  then  conti'acts,  subsequently  it  becomes  paler,  more  com- 
pact, and  adherent.  The  nature  of  the  scar  or  cicatrix  varies  with  the  tissue  in  whicli  it 
is  formed,  the  new  connecting  medium  or  cicatrix  under  all  circumstances  having  a  pow- 
erful tendency  to  adapt  itself  to  the  peculiar  cliaracter  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  is  placed. 
Thus,  a  cicatrix  in  skin  in  time  closely  resembles  true  skin,  a  cicatrix  in  bone  true  bone, 
and  in  a  tendon  it  becomes  tough  and  hard,  like  tendon  ;  the  consolidating  reparative 
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material  in  every  instance  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  parts  which  it  connects.  It  is 
corpuscular  in  its  origin,  and  clearly  tibrinous  in  its  nature;  but  whatever  the  origin  may 
be  (though  there  is  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  about  it),  its  existence  is  undoubtea, 
and  through  it  and  by  it  all  repair  takes  place. 

When  wounds  heal  by  scabbing,  granulations  do  not  form.  In  this  process  the  repara- 
tive material  which  is  poured  out  undergoes  at  once  similar  changes  to  those  already 
described  as  taking  place  in  adhesive  union,  and  the  wound  cicatrizes  rapidly  beneath  the 
scab  ;  for  the  serum  of  the  blood  when  effused  on  the  surface  of  a  wound  is  of  a  highly 
plastic  character,  and  rapidly  coagulates  to  form  a  film  of  a  protective  nature,  under  which 
repair  may  rapidly  proceed.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  in  the  treatment  of  super- 
ficial wounds;  the  value  of  felt,  cotton-wool,  or  any  similar  material,  when  applied  to  an 
open  wound,  entirely  depending  upon  this  plastic  property  of  blood.  Repair  by  scabbing 
is  doubtless  the  best  form  of  healing,  although  it  is,  unfortunately,  somewhat  rarely 
obtained. 

The  healing  of  subcutaneous  wounds  must  be  somewhat  similar.  Some  details  of  this 
process  will  be  given  in  the  chapter  on  Tendons. 

I  propose  now  to  consider  some  of  the  causes  that  interfere  with  repair,  amongst  the 
most  frequent  of  which  I  would  place  hemorrhage.  Blood,  if  effused  to  any  extent  be- 
tween the  edges  of  a  wound,  greatly  interferes  with  the  reparative  process,  and  not  only 
forbids  all  healing  by  immediate  union,  but  interferes  with  healing  by  primary  adhesion. 
If  effused  in  very  small  quantities  between  the  divided  surfaces,  it  may  at  times  possibly 
change  into  cicatricial  tissue,  and  form  a  bond  of  union  between  the  divided  parts,  and 
in  certain  other  instances  it  may  organize,  as  on  the  brain ;  but  if  effused  to  any  great 
extent  it  will,  in  all  probability,  eventually  break  up  and  act  as  a  foreign  body,  causing 
irritation  and  inflammation. 

1^  foreign  bodies  exist  between  the  edges  of  a  wound,  union  cannot  go  on. 

If  the  wounded  parts  are  much  co)itused,  union  can  only  take  place  by  granulation  or 
secondary  adhesion. 

If  the  edges  of  a  wound  are  allowed  to  gape,  or  have  too  much  tension  upon  them,  the 
same  observations  apply. 

If  the  injured  parts  are  not  kept  quiet,  repair  cannot  go  on,  as  is  well  exemplified  in 
fractures. 

If  too  little  action  is  present  from  deficiency  of  power,  as  is  seen  in  the  very  old  and  the 
very  young,  in  plastic  operations  and  the  non-union  of  fractures,  &c.,  union  cannot  take 
place  ;  and  a  like  result  ensues  when  too  much  action  exists. 

This  leads  me  now  to  consider  what  too  much  action  in  a  wound  means  ;  how  it  is  to 
be  recognized  clinically  and  pathologically  ;  and  what  are  its  results. 

It  is  commonly  known  by  the  term  inflammation :  and  as  this  process,  whether  it 
affects  a  wound  or  any  other  part,  has  the  same  symptoms,  I  shall  speak  of  it  generally. 
As  it  affects  a  wound,  so  it  affects  the  tissues  when  unattended  by  a  wound ;  consequently 
the  consideration  of  its  phenomena  in  the  one  case  will  illustrate  the  other. 


The  Phenomena  of  Inflammation. 

When  a  wound  is  inflamed  there  are  four  points  that  arrest  attention.  The  first  is 
redness,  which  appears  as  a  mere  blush  on  the  edges  of  the  wound,  or  may  extend  far  and 
wide  all  around  It  is  either  of  a  bright  red  color  or  of  a  livid  hue—the  former  tint 
indicating  a  healthy  or  sthenic  the  latter  (evidencing  want  of  power),  an  asthenic  inflarn- 
mation  The  redness  is  doubtless  due  to  the  capillary  injection  of  the  part ;  and,  as  we 
have  already  seen  that  in  the  repair  of  wounds  capillary  injection  is  a  necessary  attendant, 
so  the  redness  ot  inflammation  in  a  wound  is  simply  the  result  of  this  carried  to  excess 
The  second  is  clearly  connected  with  the  first,  indeed,  it  may  be  re-arded  as  a  result  Tt 
IS  xncrease  of  heat  in  the  part :  increase  of  action,  as  indicated  by%xcess  of'  vascularity 
being  generally  accompanied  by  this  symptom.  Tliere  is  reason  too  for  believing  that  the 
blood  IS  also  overheated.  The  third  is  also  striking,  and  is  clearly  a  result  of  the^an  lary 
injec  ion,  to  ^vdiich  notice  has  just  been  drawn.  It  is  the  swelling  of  the  inZnTmrt 
which  shows  Itself  either  as  a  simple  oedema  of  the  ed-es  of  the  wmmrl  ^  '"-^'""^^ 
general  diffu^^ed  infiltrntion  nf  tl.P  n.,rtc  T^i  •  „:=  .°  ^'^^  wound,  or  a  more  or  less 
general,  uiiruheu  inniiranon  or  tiie  parts,     llns  swelling  is  annavpntKr  1 1     i    .  • 

and  is  produced  by  the  passive  exudation  of  the  serum  of'  C  n  ^  J  ^^""^ 
tissue  of  the  inflamed  part  from  the  stagnation  of  the  bid  i    th.        l"  ?  .  "  'n""^^'' 
of  the  injured  tissue.    The  fourth  is  which  ^^::i:t::^t:Z^ 

and  apparently  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  amount  of  swelling  and  tension  in  the 
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inflamed  part.  In  inflammation  of  the  bone,  periosteum,  or  any  unresisting  fibrous  tissue, 
as  the  coat  of  the  testis  or  the  sclerotic  of  tlie  eye,  the  pain  is  intense ;  in  rheumatism  in 
which  the  fibrous  structures  of  the  joints  are  inflamed,  it  is  also  marked.  Probably  it  is 
caused  by  direct  pressure  on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  the  swollen  tissue.  It  may 
be  simply  an  increase  of  sensibility  of  the  part  or  may  amount  to  severe  agony. 

AVe  thus  have  redness,  heat,  sxvelling,  and  pain,  as  symptoms  of  over-action  of  a  part, 
or  of  what  is  called  injiammation,  and  they,  one  and  all,  ap[)ear  to  be  direct  consequences 
of  extreme  capillary  vascularity  of  the  tissue,  whether  that  be  the  result  of  a  wound  or 
not.  They  may  manifest  themselves  in  every  degree  of  severity,  their  extent  depending 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  action  and  the  nature  of  the  tissues  that  are 
involved.  When  a  loose  tissue  is  involved,  the  redness  will  be  much  marked,  and  the 
swelling  will  probably  be  rapid,  but  the  pain  will  certainly  be  slight,  as  the  tension  of  the 
part  is  rarely  severe.  When  the  connective  tissue  situated  beneath  a  dense  fascia  or  skin 
is  involved,  the  redness  and  the  swelling  are,  as  a  rule,  but  slight,  since  the  peculiarities-of 
the  part  affected  prevent  their  being  manifested  ;  but  the  pain  will  probably  be  severe,  for 
the  tension  of  the  tissues,  and  the  pressure  upon  the  nerves  of  the  part  will,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  necessarily  great. 

When  the  inflammation  is  acute  or  rapid,  all  these  symptoms  manifest  themselves  with 
great  rapidity,  and  the  results  of  the  action  are  quickly  shown  ;  when  it  is  slow  or  chronic, 
they  are  less  clearly  marked. 

AVith  these  local  symptoms  of  inflammation  there  will  always  be  associated  some  dis- 
turhance  of  the  function  of  the  inflamed  part,  or  probably  its  arrest;  and  what  is  of  equal 
importance,  some  constitutional  disturbance,  which  is  known  as  infiammatory  fever.  Tiiis 
fever  may  manifest  itself  in  all  degrees  of  severity,  its  intensity  depending  much  upon  the 
character  of  the  inflammation  and  its  seat.  When  a  local  affection  is  acute,  or  of  a  sthenic 
nature,  the  constitutional  disturbance  will  be  severe ;  when  chronic  it  will  probably  be 
mild ;  and  when  asthenic  it  will  be  marked  by  great  depression.  It  may  show  itself, 
therefore,  only  as  a  slight  febrile  state,  or  it  may  be  marked  by  the  severest  symptoms. 

The  following  description  may  be  accepted  as  a  type  of  the  affection.  I  have  taken  it 
from  Simon's  masterly  article  in  Holmes's  '  System  of  Surgery,'  2d  edition,  vol.  i,  p.  21  : — 

"  Taking,  for  instance,  a  case  of  severe  compound  fracture,  wdthout  mucli  hemorrhage, 
in  a  person  otherwise  sound  and  strong,  we  find  that,  before  twenty-four  hours  have 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  injury,  his  general  system  begins  to  be  thus  affected.  He  feels 
hot,  or  alternately  very  hot  and  chilly.  His  skin  and  lips  and  mouth  are  dry.  He  passes 
urine  in  less  quantity,  but  of  a  higlier  color,  than  usual.  His  pulse  is  quickened.  A 
sense  of  general  disorder  gains  upon  him.  He  becomes  restless  and  intolerant  of  dis- 
turbance. Signs  of  drougiit  increase  with  him.  His  urine  becomes  scantier  and  more 
colored.  His  skin  feels  hotter  to  the  Surgeon's  hand,  and  his  pulse,  whether  full  or  hard, 
is  quicker  and  stronger  than  before.  He  craves  more  and  more  for  water.  His  face  has 
a  flushed,  anxious  look.  He  is  thoroughly  uncomfortable  ;  for  the  most  part  feeling  dis- 
tressingly hot,  but  at  irregular  intervals  feeling  touches  of  chilliness — sometimes  even  ot 
such  cold  that  he  shivers  with  it.  His  sleep  is  troubled  and  unrefreshing ;  or,  as  night 
comes  on,  he  gets  delirious.  His  tongue,  besides  being  dry,  is  furred.  If  his  bowels  act 
(which  commonly  they  are  inapt  to  do  without  laxatives)  the  excretions  are  morbidly 
offensive.  Gradually  these  symptoms  give  way  ;  in  pro[)ortion  as  the  injured  limb  ceases 
to  be  tense,  and  passes  into  suppuration,  the  skin  and  mouth  become  moist  again  ;  the 
excretions  lose  their  concentrated  chai-acter ;  the  hard  pulse  softens,  and  the  heart's  action 
becomes  quiet ;  the  nervous  system  is  no  longer  restless  ;  the  look  of  trouble  passes  from 
the  countenance,  and  the  patient  can  again  take  solid  food." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  symptoms  are  clearly  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
temperature  of  the  blood,  and  that  their  severity  is  measured  by  it.  This  is,  indeed,  as 
Simon  has  so  aptly  expressed  it,  "  the  essential  fact  of  inflammatory  fever.  It  is  to  this 
fact  that  the  familiar  language  of  feverishness  bears  witness — the  thirst,  the  scanty  urine, 
the  heat,  and  the  shivering,  the  troubled  brain,  the  excited  circulation.  As  the  blood 
gets  hotter  and  hotter,  more  and  more  do  these  symptoms  become  developed.  As  the  blood 
subsequently  gets  cooler,  so,  more  and  more  do  they  decline." 

Tlie  average  temperature  of  the  healthy  human  body  according  to  Jiirgensen  (Leipsig, 
1873)  is  98-9°  F.  or  37-2°  C,  but  the  range  between,  97  and  99,  is  quite  consistent  with 
health.  A  febrile  condition  arises  fi'om  an  increase  of  temperature  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  constitutional  disturbance. 

It  seems  from  Dr.  Montgomery's  observations,  made  for  Mr.  Simon,  that  "  febrile 
excesses  of  bodily  temperature  range  perhaps  to  ten  degrees  above  the  normal  heat  of  the 
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blood  ;  the  '  crisis'  of  a  febrile  state  consists  in  a  rapid  and  generally  continuous  reduction, 
the  '  lysis'  in  a  slow  and  generally  discontinuous  reduction,  of  this  abnormal  teniperatuie.^ 
"With  respect  to  the  causes  of  this  greater  heat  of  blood,  it  is  probable  that  the  fever  oi  igi- 
nates  in  the  tissues  themselves,  and  is  a  disorder  of  protoplasm  ;  the  residts  of  inquiry 
showing  "  that  either  continuously  during  the  intensity  of  feverishness,  or  else  more 
abruptly  when  feverishness  begins  to  subside,  there  can  commonly  be  ti'aced  in  the  excre- 
tions an  excess,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  those  nitrogenous,  sulphurized  and  phospho- 
rized  products  which  emanate  from  textural  and  humoral  waste  ;  that  this  increased 
elimination  is  observed  even  when  ingestion  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  and  that 
febrile  excretions  do,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  undoubtedly  attest  an  increased  devitalization  of 
bodily  material."  The  febrile  process  is  then  clearly  a  disorder  of  nutrition,  in  which  in 
man  the  exchange  of  nitrogen  exceeds  the  normal  expenditure  by  nearly  three  quarters, 
and  in  which  there  is  likewise  an  excessive  discharge  of  carbonic  acid.  The  discharge  of 
nitrogen  is  evidently  due  to  the  disintegration  of  tissue  or  possibly  of  blood.  This  fact 
exi)lains  the  rapid  waste  of  body  which  takes  place  in  fever.  The  blood  coagulates  with 
what  is  generally  described  as  a  "  buffy  coat,"  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  contains  more  than  its  normal  complement  of  fibrin.  There  is  good 
reason  also  to  believe  that  this  "  buffy  coat"  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  blood-corpuscles 
subside  in  the  liquor  sanguinis  during  coagulation,  leaving  the  upper  portion  of  the  clot 
colorless.  What  this  increase  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  in  inflammation  means  is  a  question 
that  remains  to  be  decided.  Some  pathologists  believe  that  the  blood  is  excellent  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  fibriniferous ;  that  solidifying  fibrin  is  almost  incipient  tissue ;  that  the 
fibrinous  crust,  as  drawn  in  inflammation,  is  the  sign  of  its  being  specially  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  additional  growth  ;  while  Simon,  with  others,  holds  "  that  the  blood  yields 
more  fibrin,  not  in  proportion  as  it  is  ripe  and  perfect,  but  rather  in  proportion  to  quite 
opposite  conditions  ;  that  an  increased  yield  of  fibrin  portrays  not  perfection,  but  post  per- 
fection in  the  blood  ;  that  it  corresponds  not  to  the  rise,  but  to  the  decline  of  albuminous 
material ;  that  the  relations  are  not  with  repair,  but  with  waste ;  that  its  significance  is 
that  of  something  intermediate  between  life  and  excretion  ;  that  the  fibriniferousness  of 
the  blood  is  undiminished,  probably  even  increased  by  bleeding  ;  that  it  is  greatly  developed 
during  starvation,  during  violent  fatigue,  during  diseases  essentially  anajmic  ;  that  its 
increase,  under  these  circumstances  of  exhaustion,  weakness,  and  inanition,  is  to  the  full 
as  great  as  its  increase  during  inflammation." 

"  These  latter  views  seem  to  be  most  in  accord  with  truth  and  with  the  general  chemistry 
of  inflammatory  fever.  They  seem  to  indicate  that  the  fibriniferousness  of  the  blood  in 
inflammation  represents  action  of  devitalization  and  decay  in  some  albuminous  material. 
Whether  this  changing  material  be  the  inflamed  texture  gradually  dissolving  itself  into 
the  blood,  or  be  the  albumen  of  the  fevered  blood  itself  undergoing  accelerated  waste,  can- 
not in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  be  even  approximately  stated."  (Simon.) 

With  this  brief  description  of  the  jdienomena  of  inflammation  and  inflammatory  fever, 
I  propose  next  to  consider  the  effects  of  inflammation^  or  excess  of  action,  on  a  given  part. 

Tlie  Effects  of  Inflammation  on  a  Part. 

When  inflammation  attacks  a  wound,  or  excess  of  action  exists  in  it,  repair  is  interfered 
with,  retarded,  or  destroyed,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  ;  because 
anything  like  inflammation  of  the  part  is  fatal  to  the  immediate  union  of  a  wound,  as  it  is 
to  healing  either  by  scabbing  or  secondary  adhesion.  In  primary  adhesion  and  in' healing 
by  granulation,  an  inflammation  sufficient  to  lead  to  the  pouring  out  of  plastic  reparative 
matter  (the  granulation  tissue  of  Virchow,  embryonic  tissue  of  Rhidfleisch)  is  not  injurious  ; 
but  it  must  not  go  beyond  this  point.  ' 

When  acute  inflammation  attacks  a  wound  either  of  the  soft  parts  or  of  bone,  there  is 
an  end  to  all  repair,  and  partial  union  may  be  changed  into  complete  disunion  or  the 
inflamed  tissue  may  wholly  or  in  part  die.  When  soft  tissues  die  in  mass  they  are  said 
to  mortify ;  when  this  action  is  spreading  it  is  called  gangrene,  or  sloughing  phagedmia  ; 
and  the  dead  part  thrown  off  is  known  as  a  slough.  The  death  of  bone  is  called  "  necrosis  " 
and  the  dead  piece  of  bone  a  "  sequestrum."  When  a  portion  of  tissue  dies  the  dead  'is 
separated  from  the  living  piece  by  a  process  known  as  that  of  ulceration  :  whe'n  the  ulcera 
tion  spreads,  an  ulcer  is  said  to  exist ;  when  this  undergoes  repair,  it  does  so  by  granula- 
tion.    Ulceration  of  a  part  means  its  molecular  death. 

There  is,  however,  a  low  or  asthenic  form  of  inflammation  found  in  subjects  of  feeble 
and  depressed  powers  which  differs  in  a  measure  from  that  which  we  have  been  considerina 
It  usually  comes  on  at  some  late  period  of  the  healing  process,  and  manifests  itself  by 
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clinical  phenomena  of  a  subdued  character.  Redness  will  be  present,  altliough  it  will  not 
be  of  a  vivid,  but  of  a  dull  and  dusky  character;  swelling,  too,  will  exist,  but  it  will  be  of 
an  (Edematous  kind  ;  the  pain  will  be  dull,  and  the  discharge  serous  or  sero-purulent.  It 
affects  repair  as  injuriously  as  the  more  sthenic  form. 

Such,  then,  are  the  chief  local  effects  of  inflammation  on  a  wound  ;  but  there  are  others 
of  no  little  importance  to  which  attention  must  be  drawn,  the  principal  one  referring  to 
inflammatory  exudation  into  a  part. 

We  have  already  stated  that  when  inflammation  attacks  a  tissue,  swelling  is  one  of  the 
chief  clinical  signs,  and  this,  witliout  doubt,  is  directly  caused  by  effusion.  Tiie  character 
of  this  effusion  also  varies  with  the  activity,  character,  or  specific  nature  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. When  the  inflammation  is  of  a  healthy  or  sthenic  kind,  it  will  tend  towards  the 
fibrinous  variety,  producing  plastic  infihration  of  the  part  ;  when  of  a  feeble  or  aMhenic 
form,  the  serous  and  corpuscular  elements  will  predominate.  In  the  former  the  soft  tissues 
will  appear  firm  and  dense,  and  in  the  latter  soft  and  (Edematous. 

In  healthy  subjects  this  plastic  material  may  be  re-absorbed,  and  the  tissue  into  which 
it  had  been  infiltrated  left  perfectly  sound — recovery  then  taking  place  by  what  is  termed 
resohtion  ;  in  exceptional  instances  it  may  become  organized.  In  unliealthy  subjects  the 
infiltrating  material  may  break  up  or  degenerate,  and  give  rise  to  what  we  know  as  pus. 
When  this  forms  in  a  part,  suppuration  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Inflammatory  lymph 
may  consequently  be  converted  into  pus.  Sir  J.  Paget  has  pointed  out  how,  in  ampu- 
tating through  a  limb  infiltrated  with  lymph,  pus  may  flow  from  the  wound  in  the  course  of 
a  day,  while  it  is  known  that  in  amputation  through  healthy  tissue  free  suppuration  does 
not  usually  appear  till  after  three  or  four  days.  Under  these  circumstances  the  pus  must 
have  been  formed  by  the  conversion  of  the  inflammatory  lymph  previously  infiltrated  into 
the  divided  tissues. 

"  When  an  inflamed  part  is  cut,  the  first  pus  is  from  lymph  ;  the  latter  pus — when  re- 
pair is  in  progress — from  granulation  substance.  In  both  cases  alike  the  pus  manifests  itself 
as  arudimental  substance,  ill-developed  or  degenerated;  and  the  transition  from  one  condi- 
tion to  the  other  is  an  evidence  of  the  impossibility  of  exactly  definingbetween  the  inflamma- 
tory and  re})arative  processes,  unless  we  can  see  their  design  and  end."  "  From  these  and 
like  facts,"  says  Paget,  "  we  have  an  almost  exact  parallel,  in  their  relation  to  pus,  between 
the  material  for  repair  by  granulation  and  that  produced  in  the  inflammatory  [)rocess,  and 
between,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  the  reparative  and  the  inflammatory  suppuration." 

Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson's  investigations,  as  given  in  'Holmes's  System,'  have  led  him 
to  regard  inflammation  as  due  to  excessive  irritation  of  the  tissues,  this  irritation  setting 
up,  1st,  disorder  of  the  circulation  ;  2d,  transudation  of  blood  constituents  ;  and,  3d,  altera- 
tion in  the  nutrition  of  the  inflamed  parts. 

Stasis  of  blood  in  the  inflamed  parts  is  the  first  effect  of  inflammation  ;  this  stasis  which 
is  attended  by  the  crowding  together  of  the  white  corpuscles  or  leucocytes,  being  followed 
by  their  motion,  their  subsequent  passage  through  the  capillary  walls,  and  their  accumu- 
lation in  the  tissues.  The  serum  that  exudes  with  the  leucocytes  gives  rise  to  swelling, 
the  leucocytes  themselves  forming  the  first  purulent  elements  in  the  tissues.  Cohnheim, 
indeed,  considers  these  leucocytes  as  the  sole  source  of  purulent  infiltration  ;  but  the  facts 
before  given  fairly  show  that  this  cannot  be  the  case,  pus  being  probably  a  compound  fluid 
of  leucocytes  and  degenerated  inflammatory  tissue. 

Pus  itself  is  made  up  of  a  thin  transparent  fluid  and  pus-corpuscles.  These  corpuscles 
are  globular,  and  larger  than  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  They  are  minutely  dotted, 
and  contain  three  or  four  small  dark  nuclei  which 

become  clear  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  nu-  Fig.  2. 

cleoli  {vide  fig.  2).    Acetic  acid  dissolves  the  nucleus 
of  a  white  blood-corpuscle. 

Pus  is  also  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  has  an  alkaline 
reaction.  It  contains  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  per 
cent,  of  solids — chloride  of  sodium  and  phosphates. 
Dr.  Day,  of  Geelong,  has  given  us  a  new  test  ibr  pus 
that  is  worthy  of  record.  He  prepared  his  test-fluid 
by  exposing  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  guaia- 
cum  to  the  air  until  it  had  absorbed  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  to  give  it  the  property  of  turning  green 

when  placed  in  contact  with  iodide  of  potassium.  On      ^-  Pis-corpuscies  (magnified 3^0  diameters). 

'  .  Hi  X-..       £'  '^1         i  B.  Same  maile  transparent  w.th  acetic  acid. 

moistenino;  the  smallest  quantity  ot  pus  with  water,        „        ,,     .        ,  a-   ,  , 

.  I  J  ,   .  ,  .        «•  Cell- wall.     b.   Nucleus.     c.  Nucleolus. 

and  pouring  a  dlop  or  two  of  the  test-fluid  over  it,    (After Lebhht.^ 
a  clear  blue  color  was  produced. 
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By  means  of  this  test  he  has  made  out  that  healthy  pus,  when  flried,  becomes  chemically 
inactive,  and  non-susceptible  to  the  test,  althougli  when  moistened  with  water,  it  resumes 
its  chemical  activity;  whilst  pus  taken  from  an  erysipelatous,  carbuncular,  or  pya?niic 
patient,  retains  for  many  months,  although  dry,  its  chemical  activity,  and  responds  to  the 
test  at  once.  He  believes,  consequently,  that  a  moist  atmosphere  promotes  and  that  a 
dry  retards  the  spread  of  erysipelas  and  allied  affections.  He  finds  that  carbolic  acid 
destroys  for  ever  the  chemical  activity  of  all  pus-cells.    ('  Med.  Times,'  March  11,  1871.) 

The  investigations  of  M.  Schultze  have  proved  that  pus  when  seen  in  a  moist  chamber 
and  on  a  warm  stage  exhibits  very  beautifully  the  amojboid  movements  ;  whilst  those  ot 
Recklinghausen  seem  to  indicate  that  the  globular  appearance  of  the  pus-cell  is  indicative 
of  the  death  of  the  cell. 

ABSCESS. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  pus,  whether  degenerated  lymph,  or  a  neAV  cell  growth 
the  result  of  inflammation  of  areolar  tissue,  or  escaped  white  blood-corpuscles,  a  circum- 
scrihed  collection  of  pus  in  any  tissue  is  called  an  "  abscess ;"  and  when  pus  is  not  circum- 
scribed but  infiltrates  a  part,  diffused  suppuration  is  said  to  exist,  this  latter  condition 
always  indicating  want  of  power. 

An  abscess  that  forms  rapidly  and  is  associated  with  severe  inflammatory  symptoms  is 
known  as  an  '■^  acute  abscess that  which  is  the  result  of  a  chronic  action  and  of  slow 
formation,  as  "  chronic  or  cold  abscess."    There  are,  moreover,  many  intermediate  forms. 

Pus  may,  however,  be  absorbed,  the  serous  fluid  in  which  the  cells  float  being  taken  up, 
and  the  cells  left  to  wither — these  subsequently  forming  a  pultaceous,  and,  at  a  later  date, 
a  cretaceous  mass.  Clinically,  however,  pus  may  disappear  altogether,  and  leave  no 
external  evidence  of  its  former  existence.  Tlie  fact  is  now  clearly  recognized  by  surgeons  ; 
and  the  absorption  of  pus  is  constantly  seen  in  the  eye  in  hypopyon  as  well  as  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  periosteal  enlargements,  and  chronic  subcutaneous  abscesses. 

Pus  varies  much  in  its  character ;  when  thick  and  creamy,  it  is  known  as  healthy  or 
laudable  pus ;  Avhen  thin  and  watery,  and  containing  ill-formed  pus-cells,  it  is  called 
"  ])uriform  fluid,"  this  condition  being  generally  indicative  of  want  of  power  ;  when  it  is 
blood-stained  it  is  called  "  sanious  ;"  when  thin  and  acrid  "  ichorous  ;"  and  when  it  con- 
tains flakes  of  curdy  lymph  "  curdy."  Pus  from  the  interior  of  a  bone  is  oily,  containing, 
as  Bransby  Cooper  showed,  granular  phosphate  of  lime.  Sir  D.  Gibb  has  collected  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  prove  that  the  presence  of  cyanuret  of  iron  may  give  to  pus  a  bluish  tint, 
while  that  from  the  brain  is  often  green,  from  the  liver  brown  ;  the  debris  of  broken-down 
tissue  in  different  proportions  and  of  different  kinds  giving  these  appearances. 

The  walls  of  an  abscess  are  due  to  the  organization  of  the  inflammatory  products,  whereby 
nature  checks  the  extension  of  the  disease,  and  forms  what  surgeons  of  old  called  the 
"  pyogenic"  membrane  ;  around  the  walls  the  parts  are  always  (Edematous  from  serous 
eflTusion,  as  indicated  by  pitting  on  pressure. 

An  acute  abscess  comes  on  with  fever  and  severe  constitutional  disturbance,  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  local  phenomena  of  inflammation,  such  as  pain,  redness,  heat,  and 
swelling.  As  the  abscess  forms,  the  local  symptoms  become  intensifled,  and  perhaps  con- 
centrated ;  the  pain  also  alters  in  character,  becoming  at  first  dull  and  heavy,  and  then 
throbbing ;  the  fever  symptoms  also  subside,  or  rather  intermit,  a  shiverin"-  fit  or  rigor 
more  or  less  well  marked,  fbllowed  by  heat,  and  possibly  sweating,  takin<r  it° place  The 
it'. previously  diffused  becomes  more  localized ;  the  parts 

the 
the 


given-this  feeling  of  fluctuation  indicates  the  presence  of  fluid,  and  in  this  particular  case 
of  pus     Lnder  these  circumstances  the  "pointing"  of  the  abscess  will  soon  take  place, 
and  If  the  case  be  left  to  nature,  the  thinning  of  the  part  covering  in  the  abscess  will  con- 
tinue in  the  direction  of  least  resistance;  the  skin  when  involved  will  either  slou^^h,  or 
ulcerate,  and  the  abscess  burst,  discharging  its  contents.    The  pus  having  now%een 
evacua  ed,  the  walls  o  the  abscess  by  their  natural  elasticity  will  fall  together^r  collapse 
the  external  wound  close,  and  the  whole  heal  or  contract  into  a  .m«.°or  narrow  canal 
sometimes  called  a /sf.^j    AVhen,  however,  the  pus  is  deep-seated,  bound  down  by  fasda 
or  periosteum,  what  is  called  "  barroioing"  takes  place  ;  tl/e  matter  makes  it  way  between 
the  soft  parts,  where  the  least  resistance  is  met  with,  and  opens  either  into  a  mucous  p  's 
sage,  serous  cavity,  or  joint.    Abscesses  beneath  the  periosteum  constantly  open  into^oin  ts" 
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those  beneath  the  abdominal  muscles  or  within  the  abdomen,  into  the  intestinal  canal;  and 
others  in  the  extremities  may  burroAV  beneath  the  muscles,  and  make  their  way  to  the  sur- 
face a  long  way  from  the  original  seat  of  the  disease.  In  disease  of  the  dorsal  vertebrje  an 
abscess  may  burrow  beneatii  the  abdominal  fascia,  and  extend  behind  the  sheath  of  the 
psoas  muscle,  Poupart's  ligament,  and  deep  fascia  of  the  thigh,  and  open  on  the  inside  or 
outside  of  the  thigh  ;  whilst  in  other  cases  it  may  pass  into  the  pelvis,  and  out  again  at 
the  sciatic  notch  ;  and  appear  in  the  buttock  as  a  "  gluteal  abscess."  In  disease  of  the 
lumbar  vertebras  an  abscess  may  also  form,  burrow  between  the  abdominal  muscles  and 
ap[)ear  in  front  of  the  abdomen  above  Poupart's  ligament.  An  abscess  beneath  the  scalp 
may  undermine  the  whole  scalp  tissue;  one  behind  the  fascia  and  muscles  of  the  pharynx 
may  spread  so  as  to  cause  a  large  post-])haryngeal  tumor,  and  cause  death  by  suffocation ; 
while  deep-seated  abscesses  of  the  neck  may  burrow  into  the  thorax,  and  thus  produce 
fatal  mischief.  These  instances  serve  to  s])ow  how  pus,  when  confined  beneath  a  strong 
membrane,  will  burrow  along  the  cellular  tissue  of  a  part  to  find  some  outlet,  and  how 
necessary  it  is  for  the  surgeon  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  in  order  that  he  may  stop  the  pro- 
cess, or  trace  the  cause  of  the  disease  to  its  source. 

Acute  abscess  in  bone  is  attended  with  severe  local  symptoms  and  constitutional  distress, 
but  to  this  subject  attention  will  be  drawn  in  a  later  page  (chap,  xxxiii). 

Some  chronic  abscesses  are  of  remarkably  slow  formation  and  give  rise  to  very  little 
constitutional  disturbance  or  local  distress ;  indeed,  except  mechanically,  they  seem  to  be 
of  little  annoyance  unless  they  are  secondary  to  some  organic  disease.  Even  then  it  is 
astonishing  to  what  a  size  a  chronic  abscess  will  sometimes  attain  before  it  is  discovered 
or  complained  of.  In  spinal  cases  this  is  often  verified.  In  children,  also,  large  abscesses 
form  in  the  same  quiet  way.  They  are,  however,  never  met  with  in  the  robust  and  strong. 
Abscesses  connected  with  enlarged  glands  are  peculiarly  passive  in  their  progress,  and 
appear  to  cause  pain  only  when  they  begin  to  make  their  way  tlirough  the  skin.  Those, 
again,  which  appear  during  the  convalescing  period  of  joint  disease  when  the  disease  seems 
to  be  undergoing  recovery,  show  themselves  in  the  same  quiet  way.  They  seem  to  be  a 
simple  breaking-down  of  old  inflammatory  products  poured  out  in  the  cellular  tissue  dur- 
ing the  more  active  period  of  the  disease,  and  which  has  failed  to  be  re-absorbed  or  to 
become  organized.  Constantly  they  undergo  absorption,  and  sliould  not  rashly  be  inter- 
fered with. 

Treatment  During  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  fomentations,  poultices,  and  warm- 
water  dressings  give  comfort,  and  may  be  used.  They  are  only  admissible,  however,  when 
suppuration  and  external  discharge  may  be  expected.  When  absorption  is  probable,  such 
means  should  not  be  employed.  The  result,  however,  can  only  be  expected  in  chronic 
abscesses  which  are  not  connected  with  deep-seated  mischief.  The  local  affection  requires, 
therefore,  no  other  treatment  than  rest  and  an  absence  of  all  irritating  applications ;  tonic 
treatment  and  regimen  being  the  chief  means  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed. 

On  some  occasions  I  have  drawn  off  the  pus  from  a  chronic  abscess  with  the  aspirator, 
and  no  re-collection  has  taken  place,  but  as  often  as  not  the  fluid  re-accumulated,  and  a 
free  incision  was  subsequently  necessary.  Whenever  an  abscess  is  opened  the  incision 
should  be  free  enough  to  admit  of  a  ready  outlet  of  its  contents,  and  to  prevent  any  re- 
accumulation. 

Wherever  burrowing  suppuration  in  a  part  can  be  detected,  the  sooner  an  external  out- 
let is  made  the  better,  whether  that  burrowing  be  beneath  the  scalp,  behind  the  pharynx, 
among  the  deep  cervical  tissues,  in  the  thecae  of  tendons,  between  the  layers  of  muscles 
of  an  exti-emity,  or  beneath  the  periosteum  of  bones — specially  about  joints  or  anywhere 
beneath  the  deep  fascia,  and  particularly  the  fasciae  of  the  perineum  and  anus. 

Superficial  abscesses  ought  always  to  be  opened,  and  a  lancet,  or  a  fine  double-edged 
knife  with  a  central  groove,  should  be  employed  (fig.  3).  On  the  neck  and  face  the  line 
of  incision  should  be  made  to  correspond 
with  the  course  of  the  superficial  skin 
muscles,  or  the  lines  or  folds  of  the  part 
— the  deformity  i-esulting  from  the  cicatrix 
being  thereby  greatly  diminished  ;  but  in 
other  cases  the  incision  must  be  in  the  best        ^   ^,    ,  . 

,.        .       ,.  .         ,  T       11  Double-edtred  Abscess  Knife,  With  groove  in  centre. 

direction  for  emptying  the  cavity.    In  ail 

abscesses  the  puncture  should  be  made  where  the  abscess  is  "  pointing,"  or  the  integment 
is  thinnest ;  and,  where  this  indication  is  absent,  at  tiie  most  dependent  part  of  the  abscess. 
The  operator  should  always  avoid  dividing  superficial  veins  and  nerves,  the  position  of  the 
former  being  made  out  by  intercepting  the  flow  of  blood  through  them  by  the  pressure  of 
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the  finger.  Deep  vessels  and  nerves  should  be  carefullv  avoided,  their  anatomical  position 
being  always  remembered.  When  abscesses  have  to  be  oj)ened  in  their  neigliborhood,  tlie 
incision  should  be  made  parallel  to  them. 

In  opening  an  abscess  a  plunge  ought  not  to  be  made.  The  operator  should  mark  the 
point  of  intended  puncture  with  his  eye,  then  inti-oducing  his  instrument  with  decision 
through  the  soft  })arts  into  the  cavity,  make  the  incision  of  the  required  lengtli  by  cutting 
outwards  as  soon  as  pus  oozes  upwards  by  the  sides  of  the  instrument.  To  do  this  sleepily 
is  to  give  unnecessary  pain,  whereas  to  do  it  with  a  stab  or  plunge  only  causes  unnecessary 
alarm.  It  should  be  done,  as  ought  every  other  act  of  surgery,  with  confidence  and  de- 
cision ;  boldness  and  rapidity  of  action  being  governed  by  caution,  and  made  subservient 
to  safety. 

To  open  an  abscess  that  is  pointing  (or  which  has  a  cavity  to  be  felt)  by  dissecting  down 
upon  it,  is  a  bad  practice ;  although  in  deep-seated  abscesses,  which  are  covered  by  parts 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  wound,  where  surgical  interference  is  called  for  such  a 
method  may  be  the  best — extreme  caution  being  requisite  under  extreme  danger.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  surgeon  should  follow  Mr.  Hilton's  method  of  opening  deep-seated 
abscesses,  which  has  been  practised  at  Guy's  for  many  years. 

In  deep-seated  abscesses  in  the  axilla,  says  Hilton  ('Lectures  on  Rest,'  1863),  "I  cut 
with  a  lancet  through  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  axilla,  about  half  or  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  behind  the  axillary  edge  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle.  At  this  point  we 
can  meet  with  no  bloodvessels.  Then  I  push  a  grooved  probe,  or  grooved  director,  up- 
wards into  the  swelling  in  the  axilla:  and,  if  you  watch  the  groove,  a  little  opaque  serum 
or  pus  will  show  itself.  Take  a  blunt  (not  a  sharp)  instrument,  such  as  a  pair  of  dressing 
forceps,  and  run  the  closed  blades  along  the  groove  in  the  probe  or  director  into  the  swell- 
ing. Now,  opening  the  handles,  you  at  the  same  time  open  the  blades,  situated  within 
the  abscess,  and  so  tear  open  the  abscess.  Lastly,  by  keeping  open  the  blades  of  the  for- 
ceps during  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument,  you  leave  a  lacerated  tract  or  canal  com- 
municating with  the  collection  of  pus,  which  will  not  readily  unite,  and  will  permit  the 
easy  exit  of  matter."  In  this  way  deep  cervical  and  post-pliaryngeal  abscesses,  deep  ab- 
scesses of  the  thigh,  leg  and  forearm,  may  be  fearlessly  opened. 

AVhen  an  abscess  has  been  opened  it  should  be  left  to  discharge  by  itself,  a  simple 
poultice  or  warm-water  dressing  being  applied  over  the  surface.  Any  squeezing  or  press- 
ing upon  the  walls  of  the  abscess  is  unnecessary  and  injurious.  In  some,  it  is  well  for  a 
few  hours  to  introduce  a  piece  of  oiled  lint  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  to  prevent  its 
closure,  more  particularly  when  the  deep  fascia  has  been  opened  ;  whilst  in  others  of  large 
size,  the  introduction  of  "a  drainage  tube"  made  of  a  piece  of  India-rubber  tubing  per- 
forated at  intervals  may  be  required. 

Tonics  and  good  feeding  are  always  essential  elements  in  the  treatment,  sedatives  being 
given  only  when  required. 

In  acute  inflammation  about  the  hand  or  foot  an  opening  cannot  be  made  too  early ; 
indeed,  it  should  be  made  as  soon  as  effusion  has  taken  place,  and  the  soft  parts  are  tense. 
Under  these  circumstances  an  early  incision  by  relieving  tension  will  often  save  tissue,  and 
the  operator  must  not  think  that  he  has  done  wrong  when,  on  making  the  incision,  he 
finds  no  pus  exudes. 

When  a  chronic  abscess  requires  opening — a  question  which  in  every  case  should  be 
well  considered — a  free  incision  should  be  made  into  its  cavity,  its  contents  evacuited 
and  the  cavity  well  washed.  For  this  latter  purpose  nothing  has  answered  so  well  in  my 
experience  as  a  mixture  of  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  to  each  pint  of 
tepid  water  ;  a  drainage  tube  should  then  be  introduced,  care  being  taken  that  if  air  enters 
its  exit  also  can  be  guaranteed.    The  abscess  should  be  washed  out  daily.  ' 

Mr.  Lister's  plan  of  covering  the  opening  with  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  carbolic  oil,  to 
prevent  the  possible  admission  of  air  or  any  septic  matter,  seems  good,  whatever  may  be 
the  theory  ot  its  section.  I  have  treated  by  these  means  an  obscure  case  of  abscess,  in  a 
young  lady,  a^t  18,  ol  the  left  loin  and  abdomen,  spreading  as  far  as  the  median  line,  and 
showm-  itsell  below  Poupart  s  ligament.  Quarts  of  pus  were  evacuated,  and  the  whole 
closed  witliin  a  month  or  rather  degenerated  into  a  small  sinus  which  discharged  serum 
lor  three  or  four  weeks  and  then  healed  without  the  slightest  constitutional  disturbance. 
I  have  treated  likewise  a  spinal  psoas  abscess,  and  others  of  the  thigh  and  loin,  with  equal 
success ;  while  another,  clearly  renal  in  its  origin,  might  be  recorded  to  support  the  practice 

The  practice  consists  m  m..king  a  ft-ee  opening  into  the  abscess,  and  tlien  applying  ove; 
It  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  carbolic  oil  (one  part  of  acid  to  twenty  of  olive  oil);  beneath 
which  the  pus  flows  away ;  in  this  manner  no  air  is  admitted.    In  the  subsequent  dress 
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ings  Cfire  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  opening  surrounded  with  the  vapor  of  the  acid,  and 
the  lint  should  only  be  removed  and  be  rephiced  by  a  freshly  steeped  piece.  No  pressure 
should  be  made  upon  the  walls  of  the  abscess  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  its  cavity  with- 
out the  opening  being  covered  with  carbolic  oil.  I  have,  however,  used,  in  several  cases, 
olive  oil  alone  with  equally  good  results.  With  the  similar  object  of  excluding  air  and 
its  impurities,  the  use  of  the  trocar  and  canula  have  been  suggested,  a  valvular  skin  open- 
ing being  secured  by  drawing  the  integument  to  one  side  before  making  the  puncture. 
The  trocar  invented  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Westerham,  is  also  good.  In  it  an  elastic  tube 
is  fitted  to  a  second  mouth  below  the  instrument.  But  beyond  any  of  these  in  their  use- 
fulness, when  such  a  practice  is  demanded.  Dr.  G.  Dieulafoy's  "aspirator"  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  for  by  it  the  contents  of  any  cavity  can  readily  be  explored  or  withdrawn,  without 
the  possibility  of  the  entrance  of  air. 

Suppurating  ovarian  and  hydatid  cysts  may  be  treated  as  large  abscesses,  and  with  con- 
siderable success.  Empyemata  or  abscesses  in  the  chest  can  also  be  dealt  with  on  the 
same  principle,  by  a  free  opening  into  the  thorax  and  a  free  outlet  for  the  pus.  In  these 
cases  the  drainage  tube  is  of  great  value,  care  being  necessary  to  drop  one  end  of  it  well 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity. 

The  drainage  tube  was  suggested  by  M.  Chassaignac,  and  is  simply  a  small  india-rubber 
tube,  perforated  every  inch  or  so  with  holes  to  allow  of  the  free  escape  of  the  pus.  When 
large  cavities  are  opened  they  should  be  washed  out,  at  intervals,  with  an  iodine  lotion  or 
Condy's  fluid,  so  that  nothing  like  decomposition,  as  indicated  by  fetor,  may  be  allowed. 
With  this  precaution  large  suppurating  cavities  can  be  dealt  with  successfully. 

When  veins  and  large  arteries  are  opened,  by  ulceration,  into  abscesses — an  accident  of 
occasional  occurrence — they  should  be  treated  on  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  chapter 
on  hemorrhage,  ?".  e.,  if  the  bleeding  vessel  be  large,  it  should  be  secured  at  the  point  at 
which  it  has  given  way,  either  by  ligature  or  torsion  ;  and  if  small,  the  hemorrhage  can 
easily  be  arrested  by  pressure. 

Chronic  abscesses  associated  with  glandular  enlargement  need  not  be  opened  under 
some  circumstances,  because  with  constitutional  treatment  they  often  disappear ;  yet  they 
should  be  so  treated  as  soon  as  it  is  clear  that  they  will  open  by  natural  processes,  if  let 
alone,  in  order  to  save  the  ugly  cicatrix  that  lakes  place  under  these  circumstances  from 
ulceration  of  the  skin.  The  surgeon  should  make  a  small  puncture  in  the  best  line  to 
allow  of  the  exit  of  the  pus  and  to  prevent  distigurement.  Gentle  pressure  with  cotton 
wool  over  the  part  afterwards,  often  hastens  the  recovery.  In  subjects  of  the  hemorrhagic 
diathesis  an  abscess  may  be  opened  by  the  cautery  or  canula. 

Arrest  of  Acute  [nflammatioH  by  the  Obstruction  of  the  Main  Artery  of  the  part. 

To  arrest  acute  inflammation  in  a  limb,  the  deligation  of  the  main  artery  of  the  limb, 
or  the  arrest  of  the  circulation  through  it  by  pressure  upon  the  artery,  has  been  ado[)ted. 
Dr.  Campbell,  of  New  Orleans,  speaks  highly  of  the  practice,  and  even  affirms  that  no 
portion  of  an  extremity  should  be  amputated  for  destructive  inflammation  without  this 
experiment  being  attempted.  On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Maunder,  of  the  London  Hospital, 
Mr.  Little,  in  1867,  applied  a  ligature  to  the  femoral  artery  for  acute  suppuration  of  the 
knee,  with  a  success  sufficient  to  pi'ove  the  value  of  the  practice.  Mr.  Maunder,  too,  has 
since  successfully  had  a  similar  result  ("  Lettsom.  Lect.,"  'Lancet,'  187.5).  The  late 
Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  also  acupressed  the  brachial  artery  with  a  good 
result.  Previous  to  tliese  cases,  however,  as  early  as  1813,  Dr.  Onderdonk,  of  America, 
ligatured  the  femoral  in  a  case  of  wound  of  the  knee-joint,  to  check  acute  inflammation, 
and  others  since  his  time  have  followed  his  practice.  It  is  a  method  of  treatment  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  attention,  inasmuch  as  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  blood  to  an  inflamed  part, 
when  too  much  is  passing  to  it,  is  sound  in  theory  ;  and  to  do  the  same  to  starve  out  the 
disease  is  equally  scientific.  In  elephantiasis  Arabum  the  ])ractice  does  not  seem  to  be 
without  its  good  effects,  and,  in  acute  disease,  it  is  certainly  admissible. 

I  well  remember,  as  a  student,  observing,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  a 
serious  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  complicated  with  a  severe  laceration  of  the 
thigh  and  division  of  the  femoral  artery  of  the  same  side.  He  was  in  doubt  as  to  the 
practice  he  ought  to  follow,  not  knowing  whether  with  the  divided  femoral  the  supply  of 
blood  would  be  sufficient  to  repair  the  compound  fracture.  The  success  of  the  case,  how- 
ever, proved  that  the  fear  was  groundless,  for  repair  went  on  uninterruptedly,  and  a  good 
limb  was  the  result.  The  patient  Avas  a  man  ol'  middle  age.  In  1873  I  also  treated  with 
uninterrupted  success  a  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  humerus  into  the  elLow-joint  in  a 
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man  where  the  brachial  artery  was  obstructed,  recovery  with  a  movable  joint  being  accom- 
plished. 

AVitli  respect  to  the  treatment  of  inflammation  by  the  digital  compression  of  the  main 
arterial  trunks  leading  to  the  injured  or  diseased  parts,  it  must  be  recorded  that  in  1861 
Dr.  T.  Vanzetti,  of  Padua,  wrote  a  paper  upon  the  subject,  which  Mr.  S.  Gamgee  has 
translated  in  his  work  'On  Fractures'  (1871).  He  was  led  to  apply  this  treatment  to 
cases  of  inflammatory  disease  from  its  success  in  the  treatment  of  aneurisms.  He  assei'ts 
that  compression  will  cure  every  incipient  inflammation,  and  check  it  even  when  advanced, 
and  he  adduces  cases  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas  and  acute  arthritis  of  the  hand  success- 
fully treated  by  such  a  process.  He  adds,  however,  that  "  in  the  treatment  of  aneurisms 
as  of  inflammations,  compression  can  never  become  a  normal  method  until  it  be  always 
and  exclusively  effected  with  the  finger." 

SINUS  AND  FISTULA. 

A  fistula  is  an  unnatural  communication  between  a  normal  cavity  or  canal  and  the 
outside  of  the  body  or  second  cavity  or  canal. 

A  sinus  is  a  narrow  suppurating  tract  with  only  one  orifice. 

Both  will  now  be  considered.  Thus,  amongst  the  Jistulce^  there  are  the  vesico-vaginal 
and  the  recto-vaginal  fistuloe  in  women ;  the  recto-vesical  in  men  ;  fecal  fistula,  gastric 
and  biliary  fistulce,  anal  fistula,  salivary  fistula,  and  urinary  fistula.  They  are  always  due 
primarily  to  some  suppurative  or  ulcerative  process,  or  mechanical  violence,  operative  or 
otherwise,  and  subsequently,  to  a  want  of  repair.  When  passages  are  close  together,  the 
fistula  will  be  short  and  direct ;  in  some  large,  in  others  narrow  or  tortuous.  When  the 
cavity  or  canal  is  deeply  placed,  or  the  inner  opening  deeply  situated,  the  fistula  may  be  a 
long  narrow  tract.  When  the  fistula  is  of  recent  origin  and  lined  with  granulations  dis- 
charging pus,  the  walls  will  be  soft,  readily  bleeding  on  manipulation.  When  old,  they 
will  be  smooth  and  hard,  "  callous"  all  over,  and  non-sensitive,  secreting  a  thin,  watery, 
non-purulent  fluid.  This  fluid  is,  moreover,  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  cavity  or  tract 
with  wliich  the  fistula  communicates,  the  discharge  tending  to  keep  the  fistula  open. 

The  external  opening  of  a  fistula  or  sinus  presents  very  different  appearances.  It  may 
appear  as  a  direct  or  as  a  valvular  opening,  depressed,  or  raised.  When  leading  down  to 
a  foreign  body  or  to  bone,  the  external  orifice  will  be  surrounded  by  weak  granulations. 
Sometimes  it  may  scab  over  for  a  time,  and  then  reopen  by  the  force  of  the  retained 
fluid. 

The  internal  opening  of  a  fistula  mostly  appears  as  a  defined  orifice. 

Of  sinuses  or  incomplete  fistula;,  abscess  is  the  most  common  cause  ;  the  external  com- 
munication failing  to  close  from  some  defect  in  the  healing  power  of  the  part;  from  some 
interference  with  the  reparative  process;  from  the  constant  discharge  of  pus,  which  has 
not  a  sufftciently  free  vent;  from  muscular  action,  which  forbids  that  amount  of  rest  of 
the  part  which  is  required  for  its  repair;  or,  lastly,  from  the  presence  of  some  foreign 
body  introduced  from  without,  from  dead  bone  or  cretaceous  inflammatory  product  fn^i 
Avithin. 

The  TREATMENT  of  the  different  forms  of  fistulas  is  given  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the 
special  organs  that  are  involved.  In  a  general  way,  however,  it  may  be  asserted  that  so 
long  as  the  cause  of  the  fistula  exists,  repair  cannot  go  on ;  so  that,  in  urinary  fistula, 
when  stricture  is  the  cause,  tlie  stricture  must  be  treated  before  the  fistula.  In  anal  fistula, 
when  the  action  of  the  si)hincter  ani  forbids  repair,  its  action  must  be  paralyzed.  In  fecal 
fistula,  when  obstruction  to  the  bowel  is  present,  the  obstruction  must  be  removed  In 
salivary  fistula,  the  salivary  duct  must  find  a  natural  outlet  before  its  unnatural  orifice  can 
be  expected  to  close.  When  any  foreign  body,  tooth  or  dead  bone,  is  keepino-  the  sinus 
open,  It  must  be  removed.  When  a  sut,purating  cavity  at  one  end  of  the  fistula  continues 
to  discharge,  means  must  be  taken  to  close  it.  When  these  objects  have  been  achieved 
attention  may  be  directed  to  the  fistula  or  sinus  itself,  and  various  are  the  means  that  can 
be  employed  tor  their  cure. 

Pressure  in  recent  sinuses,  to  keep  the  parts  in  apposition,  by  means  of  pads,  strapping, 
or  bandages  IS  sometimes  of  use,  the  muscles  that  move  the  part  bein-  kept  absolutely 
at  rest  thereby.    In  stumps,  and  after  mammary  abscesses,  this  practice  is  very  benefice  f 

Injection  of  some  stimulating  fluid,  such  as  the  preparat^ions  of  iodine^rther  he 
tincture  alone  or  diluted  with  one  or  two  parts  of  water)  will  sometimes  set  up  a  healt I  v 
action;  for  the  same  purpose  a  set  on  has  been  used,  and  of  all  setons  the  small  drainaZ 
tube  IS  the  best,  or  a  narrow  coil  of  rolled  gutta-percha  skin.    The  cautery  is  sometimes 
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of  gre.it  use,  and  the  galvanic  is  to  be  preferred.  It  can  be  accurately  applied  to  the 
exact  spot,  and  its  heat  maintained  for  any  required  time.  It  is  generally  most  useful  in 
small  fistuku. 

Laying  open  the  sinus  is,  however,  as  a  rule,  the  best  plan,  dividing  it  from  end  to 
end,  and  keeping  the  sides  asunder  to  allow  oF  its  healing  from  below.  When  done  with 
a  knife  the  incision  is  to  be  made  upon  a  grooved  probe  or  director  which  has  been  pre- 
viously introduced  through  the  sinus.  This,  however,  may  often  be  done  to  great  advan- 
tage with  the  wire  of  the  galvanic  cautery.  When  the  cautery  is  used,  the  wire  should 
be  passed  through  the  sinus  on  the  grooved  director,  or  threaded  in  an  eyed  probe;  the 
surgeon  then  holding  the  two  ends  of  the  wire,  made  hot  by  contact  with  the  battery,  and 
dividing  the  tissues  with  a  sawing  motion.  The  division  with  the  cautery  has  this 
advantage,  that  the  surface  of  the  sinus  is  so  destroyed  that  it  must  granulate.  There  is 
consequently  less  need  of  careful  dressing,  and  in  old  sinuses  this  is  a  point  of  im[)ortance, 
for  their  surfaces  are  so  callous  that  they  require  to  be  scraped  or  otherwise  rendered  raw, 
to  permit  of  granulations  forming. 

The  division  of  a  fistula  with  a  ligature  is  now  rarely  performed,  although  with  an 
india-rubber  ligature  it  is  feasible.  In  "  bleeders"  it  might  be  called  for,  but  in  these 
the  wire  of  the  galvanic  cautery  is  preferable,  when  it  can  be  obtained. 

Plastic  Ofjerations  for  the  cure  of  fistulas  are  also  means  of  great  value,  particularly  of 
vaginal  and  rectal  fistulie.    These  will  be  discussed  in  a  future  chapter. 

Last,  but  not  least,  in  the  treatment  of  sinuses  and  fistuhe,  iionstitutional  treatment 
should  be  employed.  In  the  fistula  following  operative  or  suppurative  action,  such  treat- 
ment is,  as  a  rule,  all  that  is  wanted,  and  many  are  the  cases  in  metropolitan  hospitals  of 
sinuses  about  stumps,  skin  wounds,  or  mammary  wounds,  that  will  heal  rapidly  under  the 
influence  of  fresh  air,  good  food,  and  tonic  medicine.  In  all  cases  these  means  are  most 
essential,  and,  with  them  and  local  treatment,  success  is  generally  to  be  attained. 

ULCERS  AND  SORES. 

Ulceration  is  an  inflammatory  process,  in  which  a  sore  or  chasm  is  produced  by  the 
molecular  death  of  the  tissue  involved. 

A  sore  is  a  chasm,  a  solution  of  continuity,  caused  by  ulceration  upon  an  external  or 
internal  surface  of  the  body. 

When  a  sore  is  being  formed,  or  is  spreading  by  the  process  of  ulceration,  an  ulcer  is 
said  to  exist ;  when  the  ulceration  has  ceased,  a  sore  remains. 

When  an  ulcer  spreads  rapidly  it  is  iermeA  phagedcenic ;  when  it  spreads  by  gangrene, 
sloxighinq ;  and  when  with  this  gangrene  the  molecular  death  of  the  tissue,  or  ulceration, 
is  combined,  sloughing  phagedcena  is  said  to  exist.  All  these  processes  are  consequently 
different  forms  of  different  ulcers,  and  are  characterized  by  degrees  of  rapidity  of  the 
process ;  the  simple  ulcer  being  the  mildest,  and  the  sloughing  phagedtenic  the  most  severe 
form. 

A  healing  sore  heals  by  granulation  and  cicatrization,  the  process  of  healing  being 
the  sanie  in  it,  as  it  is  in  any  open  wound  the  result  of  injury  or  operation.  Sores  may 
be  healthy,  injlamed,  weak,  indolent,  sloughing  from  excess  of  indolence,  or  irritable, 
terms  which  are  applied  to  sores  to  express  their  conditions  at  the  time,  but  having  no 
special  signification,  for  these  appearances  fluctuate  according  to  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient  and  the  local  treatment  of  the  sore.  A  sore  may  also  at  any  time  take  on  the 
ulcerative  process  and  spread,  or  assume  any  of  the  forms  of  spreading  already  described. 

An  ulcer  may  originate  from  a  local  or  a  constitutional  cause. 

Among  the  local  causes  are  injuries  produced  by  blows,  pressure,  or  some  irritating 
application,  or  some  skin  eruption  set  up  or  followed  by  inflammation  and  subsequent 
ulceration.  If  a  piece  of  skin  dies,  it  is  cast  off  by  ulceration ;  if  a  portion  of  integument 
inflames  from  some  external  irritation,  a  local  eczema  or  skin  eruption,  an  ulcer  follows. 
An  abscess  may  form  beneath  the  skin  or  in  the  deep  parts,  and  burst  by  ulceration.  It 
may  be  that  some  deep-seated  disease  was  the  cause  of  the  abscess,  but  the  ulceration 
spreads  and  remains  as  an  ulcer. 

Amongst  the  constitutional  causes,  excluding  cancers,  may  be  classed  anything  that 
superinduces  a  low  condition  of  the  vital  powers,  such  as  any  illness,  certain  habits  of  life, 
syphilis,  or  scurvy. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  ulcers  which  have  a  constitutional  origin  may 
be  kept  up  by  local  causes — thus,  a  syphilitic  or  cachectic  ulcer  originating  from  a  general 
cause  may  take  on  any  of  the  characters  common  to  the  healing  ulcer  or  sore,  in  the  same 
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way  that  a  local  ulcer  or  sore,  produced  from  local  causes,  may  fail  to  heal  from  some 
constitutional  defect. 

Lu[)us,  rodent  ulcer,  epithelial  or  carcinomatous  ulcers,  stand  by  themselves,  and  are 
called  special  ulcers. 

There  are  also  local  sores  originating  from  local  causes,  which  are  often  kept  from 
healing  through  some  general  or  constitutional  failing;  constitutional  sores  originat- 
ing from  constitutional  causes,  that  may  fail  to  heal  on  account  of  some  local  condition 
interfering  with  repair ;  and  special  sores.  For  the  treatment  of  such  it  is  most 
essential  that  the  three  different  forms  be  recognized. 

Local  sores,  as  already  stated,  have  a  local  origin — something  causing  inflammation 
and  ulceration  in  the  skin,  and  a  sore  remaining ;  the  disease  being  cutaneous  from  the 
first.  The  few  cases  connected  with  diseases  of  the  deep-seated  parts,  such  as  the  bones 
and  joints,  can  readily  be  known. 

Constitutional  sores  have  rarely  cutaneous  origin,  unless  originating  in  some  ulcer- 
ating skin  eruption,  such  as  ecthyma  or  rupia  ;  but  they  almost  always  commence  in  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue  as  a  more  or  less  circumscribed  induration,  which  lasts  a 
very  variable  period,  and  then  softens  down  ;  the  skin  over  it  inflaming,  sloughing,  and 
ulcerating,  to  give  vent  to  a  deeper  slough  ;  the  sores  or  ulcers  always  being  of  a  cellulo- 
memhranous  kind.  These  ulcers  may  have  their  cause  in  an  ordinary  cachexia  or  in 
syphilis,  but  the  cellulo-membranous  ulcer  is  always  constitutional,  and  requires  general 
more  than  local  treatment.  In  syphilis  the  ulcers  are  the  result  of  broken-down  subcu- 
taneous "  gummata."  The  appearence  of  these  sores  will  depend  much  upon  the  period 
at  which  they  are  seen  ;  but,  from  the  time  when  the  skin  has  broken  and  ulcerated,  the 
margins  of  the  skin  opening  will  appear  thin,  irregular,  and  undermined,  and,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  opening,  the  slough  will  appear.  When  simple,  the  slough  will  appear  more 
or  less  white,  sometimes  pearly;  but  when  syphilitic,  it  will  have  the  aspect  of  a  piece  of 
wet  washleather,  at  least,  in  the  majority  of  cases.  When  any  of  the  slough  has  come 
away  the  skin  will  at  first  be  undermined,  and  the  margin  of  the  sore  fall  inwards,  but,  as 
the  granulations  rise  from  below,  the  skin  will  be  pressed  up,  although  when  the  wound 
has  cicatrized,  the  scar  will  almost  always  be  a  depressed,  and  in  syphilis,  a  stained  one. 

Around  this  sore  several  small  openings  often  coexist,  each  one  having  formed  to  give 
exit  to  a  small  slough,  the  margins  of  which  appear  as  if  they  had  been  punched  out. 
Tliese  sores  occur  mostly  about  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  and  knee,  elbow,  shoulder,  and 
forehead,  and  are  found,  however,  in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  syphilitic  are  always 
surrounded  by  a  dusky  kind  of  inflammatory  border,  and  are  rarely  painful  ;  the  non- 
syphilitic  with  a  pinker  blush.  The  washleather  slough  and  dusky  margin  clearly  indicate 
the  syphilitic  sore. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  discover  in  such  a  sore  the  specific  character  of  a  dis- 
ease that  had  been  contracted  some  twenty  or  more  years  previously,  and  that  had  lain 
dormant  after  liaving  manifested  its  presence  by  marked  symptoms.  Indeed,  it  is  from 
the  occurrence  of  such  sores  as  these  that  the  surgeon  inquires  whether  constitutional 
syphilis  is  really  ever  cured— that  is,  eradicated— and  whether  a  man  once  syphilized,  as 
once  vaccinated,  is  not  so  permanently  altered  as  to  show  under  certain  conditions,  with 
comparative  certainty,  that  he  is  still  under  the  influence  of  the  poison,  and  that  other 
diseases  must  for  ever  after  be  modified  by  its  existence. 

Special  sores  will  be  described  with  the  diseases  from  which  they  result. 

A  healthy,  healing,  cutaneous  sore  is  known  by  the  small,  florid,  conical 
granulations  that  cover  its  surface,  and  the  healthy  creamy  pus  thrown  off.  "  In  o-ranu- 
lations,  new  substances  are  formed  as  if  the  earth  was  taken  in  heaps  from  one  place  and 
laul  in  another;  thit  thicker  and  smaller  the  heaps  the  better  the  granulations"  (John 
Hunter,  MS.  lect.,  1/8/)  Ihe  granulations  are  not  so  vascular  as  to  bleed,  or  so  sensi- 
tive as  to  cause  pain  on  the  slightest  touch.  The  margin  is  natural,  and  where  the  skin 
and  granu  ations  meet,  a  band  of  cicatrizing  tissue  is  to  be  seen,  assuming,  where  in  union 
with  the  skin,  a  whitish  line  with  a  fine  covering  of  epidermis  ;  but  where  in  contact  with 
the  granulations  a  more  vascular  appearance  than  at  any  other  point  of  the  sore,  the 
cen  re  of  the  band  being  covered  with  a  thin,  juirplish-blue,  semi-transparent  film. 

\^y  the  gradual  and  centripetal  cicatrizing  process  of  the  outer  horde/  of  the  band,  and 
the  gradual  narrowing  of  its  circle,  the  sore  heals 

7V.a^m.«^._The  surgeon's  sole  aim  being  to  guard  against  anything  that  can  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  repair,  the  treatment  is  simple  ;  a  piece  of  wet  lint  to  absorb  dTs 
charge  and  protec  the  surface  of  the  sore  from  injury  being  all  that  is  required,  the  lint 
being  kept  moist  by  a  piece  of  oil  silk,  gutta-percha,  or  elastic  tissue.    Where  wa  er 
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irritates,  oil  may  be  substituted.  Tlie  surface  of  the  sore  should  be  cleansed  by  means  of 
a  stream  of  tepid  water;  sponges  should  never  be  used,  and  cotton  wool  is  the  best  substi- 
tute, as  it  can  be  destroyed  after  use. 

Where  tlie  granulations  are  disposed  to  rise  too  high,  dry  lint  may  be  applied,  and  at 
times  a  good  rub  with  lunar  caustic  hastens  recovery.  Small  sores  thus  treated  maybe 
allowed  to  scab.  Rest  is  always  beneficial  in  aiding  repair,  but  should  tliis  be  impracti- 
cable, a  good  bandage  may  be  substituted,  and  a  piece  of  thin  sheet-lead  bound  over  the 
sore  outside  the  dressing  will  give  efficient  support.  In  removing  the  dressing,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  band  of  delicate  cicatrizing  tissue. 

Accepting  this  description  as  that  of  a  healing  sore,  deviations  from  this  type  constitute 
the  different  forms  that  have  been  described.  Thus,  when  the  granulations  assume  a 
large,  pale,  elevated,  watery  appearance,  the  sore  is  said  to  be  weak,  the  granulations  in 
popular  language  being  "proud  flesh,"  the  popular  word  '■'■proud"  being  synonymous 
with  tveak.  There  is  power  in  the  sore  to  granulate,  but  tlie  granulations  have  little  ])ower 
of  cicatrizing,  they  are  disposed,  moreover,  to  slough  on  the  slightest  cause.  These 
require  local  stimulants,  such  as  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  stick,  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper 
lotion,  carbolic  acid  lotion  in  tlie  proportion  of  two  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  terebene  alone 
or  diluted  with  one  or  two  parts  of  olive  oil.  Dusting  the  surface  with  powdered  alum  or 
tannin  is  also  sometimes  beneficial. 

The  limb  should  be  carefully  elevated  or  bandaged,  and  the  general  health  attended  to. 
When  there  is  still  less  power  in  the  sore  no  granulations  form,  tiie  surface  puts  on  the 
appearance  of  a  piece  of  mucous  membrane,  such  as  that  of  the  pharynx,  the  sore  being 
then  called  indolent.  At  times  a  few  weak  granulations  are  found  at  one  corner  of  its 
surface,  but  the  greater  part  has  a  smooth  and  glassy  aspect,  with  a  thin  and  watery,  but 
not  purulent  secretion,  Whei-e  the  sore  has  existed  long  the  edges  will  appear  raised  and 
indolent,  covered  with  a  layer  of  epithelium,  and  very  senseless.  It  then  acquires  the 
term  "  callous" — a  callous  sore  being  an  indolent  one  of  long  standing.  This  indolent 
sore  is  always  ready  to  take  on  a  sloughing  action  on  any  slight  cause,  such  as  some 
general  derangement  of  the  health,  or  tlie  long  assumption  of  the  dependent  {)Osition  of  the 
limb.  It  is  common,  indeed,  to  find  the  surlace  of  the  indolent  sore  sloughing ;  not, 
however,  from  infiammatory  action,  but  from  extreme  indolence  iii  the  granulating  force. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  surface  of  the  sore  becomes  covered  with  a  greenish  secre- 
tion often  fetid,  the  granulations  forming  partially,  and  ultimately  dying.  When  the  sore 
is  large,  this  appearance  is  very  commonly  towards  its  centre,  or  lowest  part ;  and  as 
repair  goes  on,  the  sore  may  cicatrize  at  its  edges,  where  the  granulations  derive  the  full 
benefit  of  the  vascular  and  nerve  supply,  while  the  centre  of  the  sore  still  sloughs.  In  old 
people  the  margin  of  the  sore  may  slough  in  one  part  and  heal  in  another.  Authors  have 
described  this  indolent  sore  in  the  old  as  senile  ulcer.  These  sores  are  very  common  and 
are  usually  found  in  the  lower  extremities,  often,  too,  associated  with  varicose  veins  ;  this 
condition  of  veins  has,  however,  little  to  do  with  their  origin,  although  it  tends  much  to 
retard  their  recovery.  These  have  been  described  by  old  authors  as  varicose  ulcers, 
simply  from  the  fact  of  the  two  conditions  being  often  found  together.  Such  are  almost 
always  found  in  weak  subjects,  with  a  feeble  circulation. 

The  treatment  of  these  indolent  sores  consists  in  encouraging  the  venous  circulation  ot 
the  part  by  position  if  possible,  and  by  pressin-e  where  rest  cannot  be  secured  ;  by  local 
stimulants,  and  by  general  tonic  treatment.  When  there  is  little  or  no  action  in  the  sore, 
the  application  of  one  or  more  blisters  to  the  surface  is  very  beneficial ;  or  blistering 
liquid  may  be  painted  over  its  edges.  When  the  surface  is  sloughing,  half  an  ounce  of 
carbolic  acid  or  of  terebene  to  a  pint  of  olive  oil  with  or  without  the  extract  of  opium, 
according  to  the  amount  of  pain,  is  an  excellent  application.  Where  the  edges  of  the  sore 
are  indurated  and  callous,  so  that  cicatrization  and  contraction  are  almost  impossible,  the 
free  scarification  of  the  margin  every  half  incli  is  often  followed  by  a  rapid  change  for  the 
better ;  or  two  free  incisions  may  be  made  on  either  side  of  tiie  margin  of  the  sore  for  the 
same  pur[)ose.  During  tliis  treatment,  if  the  venous  circulation  is  assisted  by  raising  the 
leg  higher  than  the  hip,  tiie  utmost  good  maybe  obtained.  When  rest  cannot  be  observed 
the  limb  may  be  strapped  up  from  the  toes  to  the  knee — omitting  the  sore — firm  pressure 
being  applied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  sheet-lead  and  a  bandage  over  the  dressings.  In 
private  practice,  when  tiie  leg  can  be  dressed  daily,  the  whole  limb  may  be  covered  with 
the  strapping.  The  strapping,  therefore  ought  to  be  good,  not  such  thin  material  as  that 
spread  on  calico,  nor  tliick,  felt  strapping,  but  that  spread  on  linen,  such  as  is  sold  by 
Leslie,  or  Messrs.  Gerrard  &  Co.,  and  used  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

When  the  sore  is  painful,  or  the  patient  has  an  irritable  pulse,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
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opium  twice  a  day  in  a  pill  are  very  marked  ;  and  quinine,  iron,  nux  vomica,  or  the  vege- 
table bitters,  may  be  given,  as  the  wants  of  the  case  indicate.  The  bowels  also  re(|Uire 
attention,  drachm  doses  of  the  sidphate  of  magnesia,  witli  quinine,  being  a  good  aperient. 
When  the  sore  is  unusually  large,  and  there  is  little  probability  of  the  wiiole  healing  trom 
loss  of  skin,  fresh  centres  of  cutijicatioii  should  be  inserted  by  transplantation.  In  this 
way  I  have  brought  about  the  cicatrization  of  a  large  sore  of  twenty-four  years'  standing 
in  three  weeks,  and  many  others  of  smaller  size  in  an  equally  short  period  ;  indeed,  by  this 
practice  of  skin-graiting,  I  believe  the  necessity  of  amputation  in  the  more  severe  forms 
of  this  affection  will  be  greatly  diminished  ;  for  hitherto  indolent  ulcers  that  surround  a 
limb  have  ever  proved  themselves  incurable,  amputation  being  their  only  remedy. 

All  sores  may  inflame  or  become  irritable,  but  there  is  an  inflamed  sore  ov  ulcer  which 
is  found  in  subjects  with  thin  and  fair  skins  who  are  in  some  way  reduced  in  power,  or 
"  out  of  sorts,"  either  from  irregular  living,  over-work,  or  bad  feeding.  It  appears  as  a 
small  superficial,  inflamed,  irritable  sore,  with  a  raw-looking  appearance,  an  ash-colored 
slough,  or  thick  secretion  over  its  surface,  and  discharges  a  thin,  ichorous  fluid,  sometimes 
tinged  with  blood.  The  patient  will  complain  of  its  excessive  painfulness,  particularly  at 
night,  and  will  dread  its  being  touched.  It  will  look  red  and  angry,  though  superflcial. 
A  blow  or  a  graze  may  have  caused  it,  or  a  local  patch  of  eczematous  inflammation,  in 
wdiich  case  it  may  be  described  as  an  eczematons  ulcer. 

The  treatment  of  these  sores  is  very  troublesome,  the  skin  being  usually  highly  sensitive. 
They  always  want  soothing,  and  the  best  lotion  is  one  of  lead  mixed  with  extract  of 
opium,  but  this  sometimes  irritates,  while  the  lead  or  zinc  ointment  gives  comfort.  At 
other  times  a  cold  bread  poultice  is  the  best  application.  In  all  cases  the  limb  wants  rest 
and  elevation  ;  plasters  rarely  being  tolerated.  In  the  eczematous  sore,  where  the  dis- 
charge from  the  eruption  round  the  sore  is  profuse,  the  powdered  oxide  of  zinc  and  starch, 
in  equal  proportions,  may  be  used ;  or,  the  surface  may  be  washed  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  proportion  of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce.  Occasionally  a  solution  of 
the  extract  of  opium  is  the  best  lotion.  Simple  nutritious  food,  with  a  moderate  allowance 
of  stimulants,  sliould  be  administered,  but  all  high  feeding  is  injurious.  The  general 
health  mostly  requiring  tonics  of  a  non-stimulating  kind,  such  as  the  vegetable  bitters 
with  alkalies,  as  the  intestines  are  generally  irritable.  When  the  pain  is  severe,  opiates 
and  sedatives  are  indicated.  In  very  inflamed  sores  the  application  of  a  few  leeches 
occasionally  gives  relief  at  some  distance  from  it.    These  sores  are  invariably  obstinate. 

Authors  describe  a  tmricose  ulcer,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  such  exists.  Many 
indolent  sores  are  doubtless  associated  with  varicose  veins,  and  are  probably  indolent  on 
account  of  this  association  ;  but  how  far  tliey  are  really  caused  by  them  is  a  different 
matter,  for  varicose  veins  and  ulcers  of  all  kinds  are  constantly  met  with  together.  Of  all 
ulcers  entitled  to  the  term  varicose,  the  eczematous  has  probably  the  most  claim,  for  cer- 
tainly eczema  of  the  leg  is  a  common  consequence  of  varicose  veins,  and  an  ulcer  the 
result  of  the  eczema. 

Practically,  however,  it  is  well  to  remember,  that  when  varicose  veins  exist  with  an 
ulcer,  re|)air  cannot  go  on  favorably  unless  the  venous  circulation  of  the  limb  be  assisted 
by  position  or  pressure  ;  and  that  where  these  varicose  veins  are  present,  all  ulcers  or  sores 
are  disposed  to  become  indolent  if  neglected.  When  an  ulcer  takes  its  origin  from  an 
inflamed  vein  the  term  is  applicable,  in  a  measure,  but  this  ulcer  has  no  special  charac- 
teristics. 

Sores  that  are  prevented  from  healing  by  varicose  veins  must  be  treated  by  the  elevated 
position  of  the  limb,  by  bandaging  or  strapping,  and,  in  bad  cases,  by  the  obliteration  of 
the  veins.  Without  this  obliteration  the  treatment  will,  of  necessity,  fail ;  whereas  with 
it  the  sore  may  be  expected  to  heal  with  the  use  of  such  general  and  local  means  as  its 
nature  may  require. 

How  far  it  is  right  to  heal  an  old  chronic  sore  has  not  yet  been  quite  decided.  Older 
surgeons  declared  it  to  be  inexpedient,  as  cases  were  met  w'ith  in  which  apo[)lexy  or  some 
other  alarming  condition  supervened.  Modern  surgeons,  however,  are  disposed  to  ques- 
tion the  explanation  of  these  facts,  and  to  look  upon  that  practice  as  beneficial  which 
removes  any  abnormal  condition,  local  or  general.  Still,  it  is  wise,  when  a  patient  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  losing  by  discharge  from  the  surface  of  a  sore,  a  certain  amount  of 
material  which  would  otherwise  have  been  used  to  maintain  the  general  powers  to  cut  off 
the  supplies  in  another  way,  to  order  more  abstemious  living,  and  to  reo-ulate  the  bowels 
by  some  saline  water,  natural  or  artificial,  as  may  suit  the  stomach.  ° 

Sloughing  and  phagedaenic  sores  are  rarely  seen,  except  in  connection  with 
syphilis  or  hospital  gangrene.    In  syphilis,  sloughing  is  found  in  the  intemperate  and 
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ill-fed,  and  mostly  in  gin-drinking  prostitutes.  It  attacks  any  surface  that  has  been  made 
sore,  eitlier  from  venereal  contact  or  other  causes ;  and  it  is  marked  by  the  rapid  way  in 
which  the  process  destroys  tissues,  by  tlie  fetid  character  of  the  discharge,  the  great  depres- 
sion of  power  as  an  invariable  accompaniment,  and  the  constitutional  disturbance. 

Opium  in  full  doses  is  required  for  their  treatment,  with  tonics  and  good  nutritious 
food.  When  this  does  not  control  the  ulceration,  tlie  application  of  strong  nitric  acid  with 
a  piece  of  wood  to  tlie  surface  of  the  sore  is  often  useful :  sometimes,  too,  the  local  appli- 
cation of  iodine  or  bromine  in  solution  is  of  great  benefit.  Fresh  air  is  always  indicated, 
and  abundance  of  disinfectants,  such  as  Condy's  fluid,  or  carbolic  acid  in  some  of  its 
forms.  These  sores  are  mostly  due  to  some  feeble  constitutional  condition,  and  not  to  a 
local  cause,  although  at  times  the  local  action  seems  to  continue  by  itself,  requiring  some 
powerful  escharotic,  such  as  nitric  acid,  to  check  its  course. 

Sir  J.  Paget  describes  cold  ulcers : — "  They  are  like  small  inflammatory  ulcers,  occur- 
ring spontaneously  in  the  extremities,  especially  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  or  at 
the  roots  of  the  nails.  In  some  cases  they  are  preceded  by  severe  pain  and  small  gan- 
grenous spots.  They  are,  in  many  respects,  like  ulcerated  chilblains,  but  they  occur 
without  any  exposure  to  intense  cold  in  patients  whose  feet  and  hands  are  commonly,  or 
even  habitually,  but  little  warmer  than  the  atmosphere  they  live  in.  Such  patients  are 
among  those  who  say  they  are  never  warm,  and  the  skin  of  their  extremities,  unless  arti- 
ficially heated,  is  to  the  touch  like  the  surface  of  a  cold-blooded  animal.  With  this 
defect,  which  is  common  in  women,  there  is  a  small  feeble  pulse,  a  dull  or  half  livid  tint 
in  the  parts  which  in  healthy  people  are  ruddy,  a  weak  digestion,  constipated  bowels,  and 
scanty  menstruation. 

"  The  cure  of  the  ulcers  and  prevention  of  their  recurrence  lie  in  the  remedy  of  these 
defects.  Many  tonic  medicines  may  be  useful,  but  the  most  so  is  iron  ;  with  it  purgatives 
are  generally  necessary,  e.  g.,  small  doses  of  mercury  and  aloes  or  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Full  diet  also  is  required,  exercise  in  the  fresh  air,  very  warm  clothing,  especially  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  body,  and  warm  bathing ;  dry  applications,  or  lotion  of  sul|)hate  of  zinc 
or  copper,  are  the  best  local  means,  and  the  part  must  be  kept  warm  ;  healing  is  always 
tardy  at  a  low'  temperature." 

Allied  to  cold  ulcers  are  those  formed  on  fingers  or  other  parts  which  have  been  deprived 
of  their  nerve  supply  by  some  injury. 

Scorbutic  Ulcer  In  Sir  J.  Paget's  able  article  in  '  Holmes's  System'  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  scorbutic  ulcer  by  Mr.  Busk  : — "  Although  scurvy  in  itself  can- 
not be  said  to  be  attended  with  any  peculiar  form  of  ulceration,  idcers  or  sores  of  any 
kind  already  existing  from  other  causes  assume,  in  consequence  of  this  scorbutic  taint,  a 
more  or  less  peculiar  character,  and,  when  thus  modified,  liave  been  usually  termed  '  scor- 
butic ulcers.' 

"  Scurvy  essentially  consists  in  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  which 
leads  to  the  effusion  into  the  various  tissues  of  a  fibrinous  exudation,  usually  deeply 
colored,  and  which  has  on  that  account  been  commonly  regarded  as  a  simple  coagulum. 
That  this  effusion,  however,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  in  this  light,  is  proved  by  several 
considerations,  but  more  especially  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  from  the  first  solid  and 
capable  of  becoming  imperfectly  organized  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  after  a  time  permeated  by 
newly-formed  vascular  channels.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  effusion  which  causes  the 
spongy  swelling  of  the  gums,  the  tumefaction  and  induration  of  the  intermuscular  tissue, 
the  so-termed  scorbutic  nodes,  and  which,  when  poured  out  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  corium,  constitutes  the  vibices  and  petechia?  so  characteristic  of  the  disease. 
It  is  the  effusion  also  of  the  same  semi-plastic  material  on  the  free  surface  of  sores  or 
ulcers  which  gives  them  the  peculiar  aspect  termed  scorbutic." 

"  Ulcers  of  this  kind  are  distinguished  by  their  livid  color  and  irregular  tumid  border, 
around  which  no  trace  of  cicatrization  is  evident,  whilst  the  surface  of  the  sore  is  covered 
with  a  spongy  dark-colored,  strongly  adherent,  fetid  crust,  whose  removal  is  attended 
with  free  bleeding,  and  is  followed  by  a  rapid  reproduction  of  the  same  material.  This 
crust,  in  bad  cases,  as  remarked  by  Lind,  attains  to  a  '  monstrous  size,'  and  constitutes 
what  has  been  appropriately  termed  by  sailors  '  bullock's  liver.'  " 

The  Syphilitic  Superficial  Sore — The  deep  cellulo-iuenibranous  syphilitic  sore  has  been 
already  described  (page  36),  under  the  heading  of  constitutional  sores,  but  the  superficial, 
cutaneous,  rupial  syphilitic  sore  deserves  notice,  because  it  is  very  common.  It  mostly 
succeeds  an  ecthyma  or  rupia,  is  mixed  with  the  eruption  in  some  other  stages,  and  is 
simply  an  ulceration  of  the  base  of  a  syphilitic  eruption.  This  goes  on  increasing  irregu- 
larly in  a  serpiginous  form,  the  sore  healing  in  one  place  and  spreading  in  another ;  but  it 
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involves  only  tlie  skin.    The  edges  of  the  sore,  or  sores  for  they  are  often  numerous — 

are  usually  well  defined,  and  fre(iuently  irregular ;  the  surface  too  is  generally  of  a  deep 
color ;  and,  when  healing,  may  either  scab  or  granulate,  as  any  other  sore.  They  are 
met  with  at  any  period  after  the  first  constitutional  symptoms  of  syphilis  liave  passed 
away,  and  occasionally  at  a  remote  date  ;  they  are  always  found  in  a  cachectic  or  enfeebled 
subject  ;  indeed,  it  appears  as  if  want  of  power  allowed  the  disease  to  manifest  itself  in 
the  new  form. 

The  treatment  of  these  sores,  when  once  recognized,  is  not  usually  difficult.  Tonics, 
with  the  iodide  of  potassium  or  sodium,  in  doses  of  from  three  to  ten  grains,  usually  effect 
a  cure,  at  least  for  a  time  ;  liquor  cinchonte  and  compound  spirit  of  ammonia  in  half- 
draclim  doses  are  also  good  remedies.  In  other  cases  (piinine  or  iron  is  indicated.  Mer- 
curial remedies  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  necessary  ;  [)erchloride  of  mercury,  in  doses 
of  iVtli  off  -  grain  in  bark,  green  iodide  in  one-grain  doses  in  a  pill,  or  the  mercurial  sup- 
pository, being  the  best  forms  to  employ. 

Locally,  the  sores  may  be  dressed  with  any  simple  dressing,  but  when  indolent,  a  mer- 
curial lotion,  as  the  black  wash,  is  the  best. 

Lupus  must  be  classed  amongst  the  ulcers.  It  is  met  with  in  two  forms — the  lupus 
erytlieinatosus  and  the  lupus  vulgaris — the  latter  being  more  common  in  young  scrofulous 
subjects,  and  the  former  in  the  middle-aged.  When  associated  with  a  spreading  ulcera- 
tion, it  has  been  called  lupus  exedens. 

The  "  lupus  erythematosus"  occurs  chiefly  upon  the  face,  and  is  symmetrical ;  each 
patch  has  well-defined  edges,  and  a  red,  scaly  surface,  with  small  horny  points  upon  it, 
due  to  accumulation  in  the  dilated  mouths  of  sebaceous  ducts. 

The  "  lupus  vulgaris"  has  its  origin  in  a  skin  tubercle,  or  tubercles,  of  a  flat  form,  fleshy 
consistence,  and  pink  shining  appearance,  and  these  at  times  ulcerate.  This  lupus  ulcera- 
tion, when  once  originated,  progresses  steadily,  destroying  every  tissue  it  attacks,  and 
when  it  reaches  the  nose — its  very  favorite  seat — it  simulates  cancer.  The  surface  of  the 
sore  is  sometimes  free  from  all  signs  of  granulations,  and  often  very  irregular,  while  the 
edges  are  ragged,  raised,  and  often  everted.  It  is  painless.  The  tubercles  themselves 
feel  spongy,  are  not  so  hard  as  cancer,  nor  so  well  defined. 

These  lupus  ulcers  are  more  commonly  found  on  the  face  than  elsewhere,  and  probably 
next  in  frequency,  on  the  female  genitals.  They  are  most  destructive  when  left  alone, 
but  often  very  amenable  to  treatment.  In  young  adult  life  they  are  more  common  than 
in  the  old,  and  appear  closely  allied  to  tuberculosis. 

Treatment — Although  the  disease  has  probably  a  constitutional  origin,  and  requires 
tonic  treatment,  both  by  medicine  and  regimen,  there  is  no  disease  that  derives  more 
benefit  from  local  treatment.  When  the  ulceration  is  superficial,  and  the  skin  is  not 
deei)ly  infiltrated,  the  local  application  of  cod-liver  oil  on  lint,  and  the  covering  up  of  the 
part  with  cotton  wool  to  keep  it  warm,  has  at  times  worked  wonders.  But  under  other 
circumstances,  when  the  skin  is  deeply  involved  and  infiltrated  with  disease,  the  free 
destruction  of  the  wdiole  growth  is  the  best  treatment,  and  this  may  be  effected  by  scrap- 
ing the  surface  of  the  growth,  by  caustics  or  cautery.  Since  employing  the  galvanic 
cautery  as  a  local  caustic,  I  have  burned  down  many  of  these  lupus  ulcers,  and  even 
tubercles,  and  been  surprised  to  find  how  rapidly  a  healthy  cicatrix  forms.  Paquelin's 
thermo-cautery  seems,  also,  of  equal  value. 

Where  this  treatment  is  inapplicable,  the  destruction  of  the  surf\ice  by  some  escliarotic 
should  be  undertaken,  the  chloride  of  zinc  paste  being  probably  the  most  effective  But 
whether  the  galvanic,  or  tliermo  cautery,  or  escharotics,  be  used,  it  is  essential  that  the 
whole  tissue  be  destroyed  down  as  far  as  the  healthy  structures.  In  some  cases  I  have 
scraped  or  broken  down  the  growth  with  the  handle  of  a  knife,  or  even  cut  off  the  niar 
gins,  and  then  applied  the  cautery  to  the  base  of  the  sore.  The  same  practice  may  be 
followed  when  caustics  are  applied.  In  exceptional  examples  excision  is  beneficial  the 
sore  being  left  to  heal.  '  ' 

Kodent  and  cancerous  ulcers  will  be  treated  under  the  head  of  tumors. 

BED-SORES. 

In  theory  bed-sores  should  never  occur ;  yet  in  practice  thev  appear  in  certain  oasp, 
in  spite  of  the  greatest  care  and  attention.    It  is  well,  however,  for  the  sur-^eon  to  ict 
upon  tlie  theory,  as  by  so  doing  he  is  stimulated  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  crn.,rd 
against  their  occurrence,  and  no  better  illustration  of  the  old  ada^-e,  "  Prevention  f/ 
than  cui-e,"  could  be  found  than  in  such  a  case.  °  '  ^  etter 
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Bed-sores  may  briefly  be  described  as  the  death  of  a  part  from  mechanical  pressure,  the 
parts  involved  in  some  cases  literally  dying  from  being  deprived  of  their  nourishment  by 
prolonged  and  continued  pressure ;  in  others  from  some  inflammatory  action  induced  by  it. 

Bed-sores  may  arise  in  liealthy  subjects  who  are  kept  unmoved  for  ten  or  fourteen 
days ;  but  in  the  old,  the  fat,  or  very  thin,  they  may  occur  at  an  earlier  date,  as  they  do 
in  fever  cases  of  all  kinds,  and  in  spinal  or  partially  paralytic  cases ;  completely  paralyzed 
parts  are  less  prone  to  slough  tlian  the  partially  paralyzed. 

Dirt  and  moisture  under  all  circumstances  accelerate  their  appearance. 

A  bed-sore  may  appear  aa  a  simple  abrasion,  a  slougliing  of  the  skin,  or  subcutaneous 
tissue,  and  in  severer  cases  the  exposed  bone  may  die,  and  in  the  worst  the  spinal  cord 
may  be  opened. 

Treatment  Since,  as  a  rule,  they  are  caused  by  continual  pressure  on  a  part,  they 

may  very  generally  be  averted  by  some  change  of  the  patient's  position.  The  necessary 
amount  of  movement  may,  as  a  rule,  be  allowed  in  all  medical  and  in  most  surgical  cases, 
but  local  pressure  under  all  circumstances  should  be  periodically  relieved. 

The  skin  of  the  part  pressed  upon  should  be  hardened  by  washing  it,  at  least  twice  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  with  some  camphor  spirit  and  water,  vinegar  and  water,  or  nitrous 
ether  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  three.  An  artificial  covering  of  the 
flexible  collodion  is  occasionally  of  great  use. 

When  the  parts  are  about  to  slough,  these  a[)plications,  however,  are  useless,  and  no- 
thing but  the  removal  of  pressure  will  sulfice.  With  this  object,  well-fllled  water  beds 
and  water  or  air  cushions  should  be  employed.  I  have  found  a  mattress  divided  trans- 
versely into  three  ])arts  and  a  water  cushion  substituted  for  the  middle  section  of  great 
use.  At  other  times  the  sections  of  the  mattress  may  be  simply  separated  for  a  few  inches 
in  the  line  of  ])ressure. 

In  spare  patients,  where  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae  are  prominent,  thin 
strij)S  of  felt  plaster  placed  vertically  down  the  back  give  great  relief,  and  the  same  plaster 
applied  to  other  painful  parts  is  of  value  ;  cushions  of  amadou  and  well-adjusted  pads  of 
cotton  wool  or  spongio-piline  ai'e  also  always  of  service. 

AVhen  slougliing  is  present,  a  linseed-and-bread  poultice  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
of  iodine,  Condy's  fluid  or  charcoal  sprinkled  upon  the  surface  is  the  best  application, 
though  a  carrot  or  yeast  poultice  occasionally  cleans  the  wound. 

When  the  slough  has  separated,  some  stimulating  lotion  or  ointment  may  be  required  ; 
this  is  best  applied  on  cotton  wool. 

In  all  cases  where  patients  have  to  rest  for  a  lengthened  period,  careful  attention  should 
be  paid  to  keep  the  bed  smooth,  and  the  sheets  free  from  rucks.  Corded  or  feather  beds 
should  not  be  used.    The  best  is  a  horse-hair  mattress  placed  upon  a  second  or  spring  bed. 

MORTIFICATION,  TRAUMATIC,  ARTERIAL,  AND  VENOUS. 

Tlie  mortification  of  any  part  of  the  body  signifies  its  death.  When  a  soft  part  is 
"  dying,"  it  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  "  gangrene  ;"  and  when  "  dead,"  in  that  of  "  splia- 
celus."  The  dead  portion  is  called  a  "  slough,"  and  the  process  of  separation  the  act  of 
"  sloughing."  When  bone  is  dead,  the  term  "  necrosis"  is  employed  ;  the  dead  portion 
being  called  the  "  sequestrum,"  and  the  process  of  its  separation  "  exfoliation." 

Tlie  dead  portion  of  any  tissue  is  thrown  ott'  from  the  living  by  means  of  ulceration  ; 
and  when  the  slough  has  separated,  the  parts  heal  by  granulation,  as  an  ordinary  wound. 
In  the  "  sloughing  phagedaena"  tlie  two  processes  of  ulceration  and  sloughing  are  com- 
bined, the  molecular  death  of  a  part,  or  ulceration,  going  on  with  the  more  general  de- 
struction of  gangrene. 

Direct  violence,  mechanical  or  chemical,  may  be  the  cause  of  mortification,  either  by 
destroying  the  vitality  of  a  part  at  once,  or  by  exciting  inflammation  in  it  which  induces 
its  death,  such  cases  being  called  "  traumatic."  In  this  group  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  of  gangrene  are  found. 

In  the  second  group  are  found  those  in  which  a  part  is  starved,  the  main  artery  of  a 
limb  being  obstructed,  either  from  operation,  accident,  or  disease — this  may  be  called 
anaemic  gangrene. 

In  the  third  group  may  be  classed  all  those  cases  in  Avhich  the  stagnation  of  blood  is 
caused  by  the  meciianical  arrest  of  the  circulation  through  the  veins,  comi)licated  or  not, 
with  secondary  inflammatory  action.    This  form  is  called  "  static  gangrene." 

In  each  and  all  of  these,  inflammation  plays  directly  or  indirectly,  an  important  part. 

Tissues  suffering  from  defective  nutrition,  eitlier  as  the  result  of  some  want  of  nerve 
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supply  or  energy,  or  of  extreme  debility  the  consequence  of  severe  illness,  or  other  de- 
pressing influence,  are  more  prone  than  others  to  mortify  on  slight  causes. 

AVhen  mortification  takes  place  in  tissues  that  are  filled  with  blood,  and  more  particu- 
larly with  inflammatory  fluids,  "moist,  hot,  or  humid  gangrene"  is  produced  ;  but  when  it 
takes  place  in  parts  in  %vhich  no  such  stasis  exists,  and  where  death  of  the  tissues  is  the 
result  of  a  want  of  arterial  supply,  "  dry,  cold,  or  chronic  gangrene"  is  caused. 

These  two  forms,  however,  are  in  a  measure  convertible — the  rapidity  of  the  process 
and  the  amount  of  inflammatory  infiltration  influencing  the  result. 

Direct  traumatic  gangrene  is  well  seen  in  the  destruction  of  skin  from  the  con- 
tact of  some  corrosive  acid,  such  as  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  ;  the  black  or  yellow  slough 
which  immediately  follows  the  application  of  the  caustic  testifying  to  its  action. 

Indirect  traumatic  gangrene  is  also  well  seen  in  the  integument  after  the  appli- 
cation of  a  blister  to  a  child  or  feeble  patient,  the  blister  being  followed  by  inflammation 
of  the  blistered  part,  and  its  subsequent  death. 

In  bad  compound  fractures  the  indirect  inflammatory  gangrene  is  often  illustrated,  the 
limb  swelling  rapidly,  and  the  skin  assuming  a  mottled  and  livid  hue;  loose  blisters  or 
phlyctenaj  of  raised  cuticle  soon  forming  on  the  surface,  containing  more  or  less  blood- 
stained serum,  while  the  tissues  become  sooner  or  later  cold  and  insensible,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  part  often  falling  rapidly.  The  fluids  from  the  wound,  when  any  are  present, 
soon  become  offensive,  blood-stained,  and  mixed  with  gas — the  tissues  crepitating,  on 
pressure,  from  its  presence. 

The  gangrene  may  be  limited  or  it  may  spread  upwards,  but  when  the  action  has  at- 
tained its  limit,  the  living  tissues  in  contact  with  the  dead  become  highly  vascular,  and  a 
defined  line,  "  the  line  of  demarcation,"  at  length  appears.  This  vascular  line  goes  on  to 
ulceration,  and,  if  left  to  take  its  course,  to  the  separation  of  the  whole  slough  from  the 
living  tissues :  soft  parts,  and  even  bone,  may  be  divided  by  it,  the  granulations  on  the  . 
new  surface  materially  assisting  the  casting  off"  of  the  slough.  The  deeper  tissues  of  a 
limb  thus  affected,  rapidly  decompose  and  give  rise  to  a  horrible  fetor;  the  extent  of  de- 
composition will  depend  much  upon  the  fluids  in  the  part.  Should  the  limb  be  exposed 
the  integument  will  soon  dry  and  become  black,  and  gradually  wither,  while  the  soft  parts 
beneath  will  undergo  decomposition. 

This  process  is  rarely  attended  with  hemorrhage,  the  blood  in  the  vessels  coagulating 
during  the  sloughing  action,  and  thus  obstructing  them.  In  exceptional  cases,  however, 
sloughing  of  the  vessels  ensues — the  more  rapid  the  sloughing  action,  the  greater,  appa- 
rently, being  the  liability  to  bleed. 

Direct  traumatic  gangrene  is  also  well  illustrated  in  cases  of  extravasation  of  urine,  or 
feces,  and  probably  also  by  the  action  of  some  animal  poisons. 

The  best  examples  of  antemic  gangrene,  i.  e.,  gangrene  caused  by  the  cuttinff  of  o  f  the 
arterial  supply  to  a  part,  are  found  after  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  a  large  artery, 
such  as  the  femoral,  for  aneurism  or  injury ;  or  after  the  contusion  of  an  artery,  which 
often,  either  by  laceration  of  its  inner  coats  {vide  fig.  118)  or  by  other  means,  is  followed 
by  its  occlusion.  Embolic  plugging  of  an  artery,  the  gradual  closure  of  a  vessel  from  local 
arteritis  or  degenerative  disease,  are  other  causes  of  this  kind  of  gangrene.  In  the  same 
Avay  is  caused  the  abscess  of  the  brain,  or  rather  sloughing,  that  follows  the  application  of 
a  ligature  to  the  carotid  artery.  In  all  these  instanc-es  the  part  dies  by  starvation  from 
want  of  blood,  and  the  more  sudden  the  act  by  which  the  supply  is  cut  off,  the  "-reafer  is 
the  probability  of  gangrene  being  the  result.  The  sudden  occlusion  of  a  large  artery, 
whether  in  old  or  young,  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  gangrene.  Its  gradual  'occlusion, 
except  in  the  aged,  is  more  rarely  followed  by  such  a  result,  the  collateral  circulation 
preventing  it.  In  the  form  of  gangrene  called  "  senile,"  it  is  very  probable  that  arterial 
obstruction,  the  result  of  atheromatous  arterial  disease,  or  of  embolic  plu"-frino-  of  the  vessel 
from  the  breaking  loose  of  some  portion  of  the  diseased  arterial  coats,  is  the"immediate  cause 
of  the  gangrene ;  but  the  feebleness  of  old  age,  the  degeneration  of  the  tissues  that  have  been 
badly  supplied  with  arterial  blood,  coupled  often  with  some  slight  local  injury  are  doubtless 
powerful  agents  in  giving  effect  to  the  process.  One  or  more  of  these  a^^ents  may  be  the 
true  cause  of  the  gangrene,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  probably  combined 
^\  hen  the  gangrene  is  purely  a  dry  withering  or  mummifying  process,  the  cause  is  pro- 
bably the  simple  want  of  blood  supply  ;  but  when  inflammation  coexists,  the  -ano-rene  will 
be  moist,  the  feebly  nourished  tissues  either  from  injury  or  otherwise,  becon^ing"  inflamed 
from  some  accidental  cause,  and  ultimately  dying. 

In  the  gangrene  met  with  from  arteritis  or  embolism  in  the  voun^  or  middle  acred  the 
dry  one  is  the  usual  form—the  parts  becoming  cold,  bloodless,  waxy,  rapidly  withering. 
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turning  black  and  then  mummifying.  Wiien  caused  by  embolism,  the  onset  of  the  gan- 
grene, or  rather  the  early  indication  of  the  plugging  of  the  vessel,  is  marked  by  a  sudden 
shooting  or  crampy  pain  down  the  extremity,  this  symptom  being  speedily  followed  by 
those  of  "arterial  gangrene." 

When  the  occlusion  of  the  vessel  is  gradual,  this  pain  is  not  present,  and  the  symptoms 
of  gangrene  are  more  chronic. 

Gangrene  from  "cold"  may  be  the  direct  result  of  want  of  blood  sup])ly.  or  may  be 
indirectly  caused  by  the  inflammation  due  to  excessive  reaction  from  cold  :  this  latter 
form  is  called  secondary  mortification.  The  gangrene  following  the  use  of  the  "  ergot  of 
rye"  is  dry,  and  follows  precisely  the  same  course  of  gangrene  as  that  from  arterial 
obstruction. 

The  best  illustrations  of  gangrene  from  obstruction — static  gangrene,  as  it  might  be 
called — are  seen  in  such  cases  as  strangulated  femoral  hernia ;  after  the  use  of  splints  too 
tightly  applied  ;  after  the  prolonged  employment  of  the  tourniquet  to  check  hemorrhage; 
in  a  tiglit  paraphimosis  ;  in  the  sloughing  of  protruding  piles  ;  in  the  gangrene  of  a  limb 
from  the  j)ressure  of  an  aneurism  or  tumor  upon  the  chief  venous  trunks ;  in  the  sloughing 
of  the  legs,  groins,  or  other  parts  of  ])atients  suffering  from  some  obstructive  heart  disease. 
In  all  these  the  parts  may  die  from  blood  stasis,  though  inflammation,  more  or  less  marked, 
with  its  products,  has  generally  an  important  influence  in  producing  the  result. 

Mortification  is  thus  a  compound  process,  and  is  brought  about  by  mixed  causes — 
direct  injury,  want  of  arterial  supply,  and  blood  stasis  from  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
return  of  the  venous  blood  being  the  three  main  exciting  elements  of  the  affection.  At 
the  same  time,  in  each  of  the  three  classes  of  causes  tlius  grouped  together,  inflammatory 
action  has  secondarily  an  important  influence.  Feebleness  of  power,  old  age,  or  want  of 
nutrition,  or  nerve  supply  in  a  part,  renders  a  patient  or  tissue  more  prone  to  the  action 
of  these  causes,  and  the  process  more  active. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  associated  with  gangrene  vary  with  its  cause,  but  under 
all  circumstances,  a  depressed  condition  of  the  ordinary  powers  is  recognizable.  In 
traumatic  inflammation  during  the  stage  of  excitement,  the  pulse  may  be  rapid  and  the 
beat  strong,  the  fever  high,  and  other  symptoms  may  be  present  indicative  of  sthenic 
action  ;  but,  when  about  to  terminate  in  gangrene,  all  these  symptoms  will  be  marked  by 
a  sudden  fall,  the  temperature  of  the  body  dropping  four  or  five  degrees,  say  from  104° 
or  105°  to  99°  F.  Some  interesting  observations  on  this  point  by  Mr.  Pick  will  be  found 
in  '  St.  George's  Hospital  Reports'  for  1868. 

When  the  mischief  is  extensive,  and  the  gangrene  spreads,  what  are  known  as  tyi)hoid 
symptoms  may  supervene.  In  the  more  acute  cases  death  takes  place  very  rapidly,  but 
in  the  chronic,  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  negative. 

Treatment  The  most  important  point  the  surgeon  has  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  treat- 
ment of  every  form  of  mortification  is,  that  the  condition  indicates  a  depressed  state  of  the 
system  ;  consequently  the  general  treatment  should  be  directed  towards  maintaining  the 
patient's  strength  and  cautiously  building  up  the  feeble  powers  by  means  of  nutritious 
food,  stimulants,  and  tonics,  at  the  same  time  allaying  pain  by  local  and  general  soothing 
remedies,  such  as  opium,  morphia,  or  chloral,  for  nothing  depresses  more  than  pain. 

The  cause  of  gangrene  has  also  to  be  considered,  for  its  influence  on  practice  is  most 
important.  To  treat  a  case  of  gangrene,  the  result  of  a  local  injury,  as  one  due  to 
obstruction  of  an  artery  would  be  clearly  wrong,  and  to  deal  with  an  example  of  this  latter 
form  in  the  same  manner  as  with  another  due  to  blood  stasis  the  result  of  mechanical 
obstruction  to  tlie  return  of  the  venous  blood  of  a  part,  would  be  unscientific.  I  shall, 
therefore,  consider  the  question  of  treatment  as  applied  separately  to  the  three  groups  of 
cases  already  formed. 

Treatment  of  traumatic  gangrene,  when  of  a  limited  nature,  need  cause  but  little 
anxiety.  It  should  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles  of  local  cleanliness,  by  poultices, 
water-dressings,  or  the  irrigation  of  warm  water,  with  some  antiseptic  lotion,  such  as 
iodine  lotion,  sulphurous  acid,  Condy's  fluid,  carbolic  acid,  or  chloride  of  zinc.  When  the 
slough  has  come  away  the  surface  is  to  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  sore. 

When  the  gangrene  is  more  extensive  and  involving  possibly  a  portion  of  a  limb,  hit 
yet  defined,  whether  caused  directly  by  the  injury  or  indirectly  by  the  inflammation  that 
followed,  the  exj)ediency  of  removing  the  dead  part  by  amputation  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
No  more  of  it,  however,  should  be  sacrificed  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  to  insure 
this  object  the  flaps  to  cover  the  end  of  the  stump  may  be  cut  of  any  shape.  Thus,  in 
gangrene  of  the  leg,  it  is  better  to  amputate  below  the  knee  with  any  form  of  flap  that  can 
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be  made  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  in  the  end  of  the  stump  than  at  the  joint,  and  it  is  lar 
better  to  amputate  at  the  joint  than  above  it. 

When,  liouever,  an  injured  limb  is  attacked  with  gangrene  which  is  rai)idly  spi-eading, 
the  difficuhies  are  great.  To  remove  it  at  once,  as  soon  as  the  action  has  declared  itself, 
would  be  to  take  away  what  often  might  be  saved,  or  to  do  that  which  will  not  arrest  the 
disease.  To  defer  the  removal,  too  often  diminishes  the  prospects  of  recovery  ;  and,  sub- 
sequently the  extension  of  the  mischief,  renders  the  amputation  a  more  formidable  one, 
or  precludes  the  possibility  of  its  performance.  It  is  wise,  however,  to  amputate  when  the 
gaiif/rene  is  extending,  owing  to  the  injiltration  into  the  healthy  tissues  of  the  decomposing 
Jlu  ids  fro  m  the  p  a  7-ts. 

In  a  case  of  compound  fracture,  which  is  so  bad  as  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  primary 
amputation,  but  in  which  the  surgeon  has  been  desirous,  if  possible,  of  saving  the  limb, 
the  first  onset  of  an  inflammatory  action  that  assumes  a  gangrenous  form  should  be  met 
by  amputation  ;  while  in  a  case  less  severe,  where  the  injured  limb  has  a  good  prospect 
of  being  made  an  useful  one,  an  attack  of  inflammatory  gangrene  need  not  necessarily 
lead  to  its  loss. 

Where  the  gangrene  is  due  to  the  injury,  it  will  probably  be  limited,  and  may  so  ter- 
minate that  a  good  limb  can  subsequently  be  secured.  Where  it  is  due  to  constitutional 
and  not  local  causes,  amputation  of  the  limb  will  not  arrest  it ;  for  tlie  gangrenous  action 
will  in  all  probability  attack  tlie  stump,  and  continue  till  it  finds  a  limit  or  destroys  life. 
If  the  patient  lives,  moreover,  a  line  of  demarcation  will  occur,  and  then  amputation  may 
be  jjerfbrmed  with  a  better  prospect  of  success,  whereas,  if  the  patient  dies,  the  surgeon 
will  not  have  helped  him  to  his  end. 

Gangrene  from  a  local  traumatic  cause  may  be  treated  successfully  by  amputation,  but 
a  sprea<ling  gangi-ene  the  result  of  a  general  or  constitutional  cause  cannot  be  thus  dealt 
with. 

In  offering  this  recommendation  it  is  right  to  add  that  it  is  against  what  is  called 
authority.  Erichsen  says,  "  In  traumatic  gangrene,  amputation  should  be  performed  as 
soon  as  the  gangrene  has  manifested  itself,  without  waiting  for  the  line  of  demarcation." 
Spence  writes,  "  In  spreading  gangrene,  amputate  without  M'aiting  for  a  line  of  demar- 
cation." Pirrie  says,  "As  the  only  chance  of  life,  however  slender,  lies  in  immediate 
amputation,  it  ought  to  be  performed  at  once,  and  high  above  the  part  affected."  Brodie 
and  Guthrie  might  be  quoted  for  a  like  purpose,  and  H.  Coote,  in  '  Holmes's  Surgery,' 
ed.  2,  says,  "the  indications  for  immediate  amputation  are  so  clear  and  generally  acknowl- 
edged, that  he  who  shrinks  from  the  responsibility  of  the  operation  stands  exposed  to  just 
rej)roof." 

But  these  authors  do  not  seem  sufficiently  to  recognize  a  difference  between  the  gangrene 
due  directly  to  the  injury  and  involving  the  injured  part,  and  the  rapidly  spreadTng°gan- 
grene  wliich  begins  at  the  seat  of  injury  and  travels  upwards  ;  the  former  being  dtre^ctly 
due  to  the  accident  and  generally  confined  to  its  seat;  the  latter,  although  indirectly  due 
to  the  accident,  being  set  up  by  some  inherent  weakness  in  the  general  power,  which  the 
local  injury  renders  manifest. 

When  the  gangrene  originates  from  a  local  cause,  amputation  is  clearly  the  best  practice  ; 
but  when  from  a  constitutional,  it  had  better  not  be  entertained  till  the  action  has  ceased 
and  a  limit  to  the  disease  been  formed.  In  Military  Surgery  there  may  be  many  reasons 
why  this  practice  cannot  be  observed,  for  all  conservative  surgery,  or  treatment  "based  on 
expectancy,  has  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 

Sir  W.  Fergusson  was  clearly  led  to  this  opinion  on  account  of  the  absence  of  success 
he  had  met  with  in  adopting  the  more  usual  practice,  viz.,  amputation  ;  for  when  he  writes 
"I  might,  however,  possibly  in  future  resort  to  a  similar  practice,  but  should  feel  <rreatlv 
inclined  to  vyait  for  a  line  of  demarcation,"  it  clearly  must  be  accepted  as  bein^r  against 
am])Utation  in  spreading  gangrene.  °  ° 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  spreading  gangrene  to  be  treated  ?    I  reply  bv  tonics 
and  local  treatment  based  on  general  princi|.les  ;  by  maintaining  the  part  as  free  as  nos 
sible  from  all  f\.tid  discharges ;  by  local  cleanliness  and  the  use  of  antiseptic  applications  ; 
but  chiefly  by  using  all  means  at  our  disposal  to  give  free  vent  to  fetid  dischai-es  and  to 
relieve  tension,  employing  incisions  when  necessary  to  secure  these  ends 

Under  this  practice,  when  nature  is  strong  enough  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disease 
a  limit  to  Its  extent  wi  1  be  formed  and  the  local  affection  will  be  imenable  to  treatment 
but  when  no  limit  takes  place,  death  will  ensue,  which  amputation  would  not  have 

When  amputation  is  deemed  necessary,  on  the  arrest  of  the  action  the  limb  should  be 
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removed  as  close  as  possible  above  the  diseased  part.  There  exists  no  necessity  to  sacri- 
fice any  tissue,  and  much  less  a  joint,  to  make  an  amputation  neat.  The  only  point  for 
consideration  is,  that  the  diseased  tissue  should  be  avoided,  but  beyond  these  no  healthy 
structures  should  be  sacrificed. 

In  the  treatment  of  gangrene  due  to  arterial  ohstrnction,  the  objects  of  the  surgeon 
should  be  to  prevent  its  extension,  and  to  assist,  when  called  upon,  tlie  separation  of  the 
parts. 

To  carry  out  the  first  of  these  the  mortified  parts  may  be  wrapped  in  some  lint  dipped 
in  oil,  with  or  without  carbolic  acid,  as  indicated  by  fetor;  and  the  whole  extremity  should 
be  raised  to  encourage  the  venous  circulation,  and  surrounded  with  cotton  wool  to  maintain 
its  warmth. 

Abundance  of  bland  nuti-itious  food  should  be  given,  aided  with  stimulants  and  tonics 
to  assist  digestion  ;  the  circulation,  too,  should  be  sustained,  though  anything  like  over- 
stimulating  is  reprehensible.  Opium  also  may  be  given  to  allay  pain,  the  patient  being 
kept  gently  under  its  influence.  Where  small  parts  only  are  implicated,  then  separation 
may  be  left  to  nature  ;  but  where  hands  or  feet  are  involved  in  the  gangrene,  the  surgeon 
should  assist  nature's  process  by  amputation  above  or  about  the  line  of  demarcation,  as 
soon  as  indicated. 

In  "senile  gangrene"  the  interference  should  be  of  the  mildest  kind,  but  when  a  limb 
dies  from  embolic  plugging,  occlusion  of  an  artery,  or  from  the  effects  of  ergot  of  rye, 
amputation  may  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  line  of  demarcation  has  been  indicated,  that 
is,  provided  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  be  such  as  not  to  forbid  it. 

AVhere  "sphacelus"  takes  place  after  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  a  large  artery, 
early  amputation  is  sometimes  called  for,  it  being  at  times  wise  to  remove  the  limb  above 
the  line  of  ligature  (after  ligature  of  artery)  rather  than  to  wait  for  nature  to  indicate  the 
I)oint,  particularly  when  the  limb  is  oedematous  from  blood  stasis  and  infiltrated  witli 
inflammatory  products  ;  this  practice  under  these  circumstances  saving  much  constitutional 
disturbance  and  economizing  power.  In  cases,  however,  in  whicli  the  gangrene  assumes 
the  antcmic  form  and  spreads  slowly,  a  line  of  demarcation  may  be  waited  for,  more  par- 
ticularly when  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient  is  good. 

In  the  treatment  o  f  the  third  group  of  cases,  those  of  "  static  gangrene,'^  caused  by  the 
mechanical  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  from  a  part,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
remove  the  cause.  In  hernia  this  is  accomplished  by  dividing  the  stricture,  in  paraphi- 
mosis by  freeing  the  prepuce,  and  when  it  is  the  result  of  the  application  of  a  tourniquet 
or  splints,  by  their  removal,  and  so  on.  By  this  course,  if  the  parts  involved  are  not 
irreparably  lost,  a  recovery  may  take  place  by  natural  processes,  their  venous  circulation 
being  aided  by  position  and  other  means.  When  gangrene,  however,  has  taken  place  in 
a  limb  from  this  cause,  its  early  amputation  is  necessary,  it  being  wiser  to  remove  the 
dead  part  at  once  before  the  setting  in  of  secondary  inflammation  which  may  spread  and 
cause  more  loss  of  tissue  ;  the  seat  of  the  mechanical  force  fairly  indicating  tlie  extent  of 
mischief. 

In  gangrene  of  a  limb  from  a  ruptured  artery  or  aneurism,  the  same  practice  should  be 
resorted  to  for  similar  reasons ;  delay,  under  all  these  circumstances,  being  unnecessary 
as  well  as  injurious. 

HOSPITAL  GANGRENE, 

or  sloughing  phageda^na,  is  an  aflPection  that  attacks  wounded  or  injured  parts,  and  chiefly 
in  over-crowded,  badly  ventilated,  or  ill-drained  hospitals.  At  times  it  presents  itself  as 
if  generated  in  a  ward  too  closely  filled  with  patients  who  have  suppurating  wounds;  at 
others,  as  if  conveyed  into  a  ward  by  the  introduction  of  a  sloughing  or  fetid  sore.  Want 
of  cleanliness  in  the  treatment  of  suppurating  wounds  and  want  of  attention  to  sanitary 
laws  have  undoubtedly  much  to  do  with  its  i)ropagation,  for  the  disease  seems  to  be  con- 
tagious as  well  as  infectious,  through  its  discharges.  Its  contagious  character  is  admitted 
by  all,  though  some  dispute  its  infectiousness.  Guthrie,  however,  in  his  '  Commentaries,' 
relates  the  following  striking  fact  bearing  upon  the  point : — "  Burgraans  says,  that  hosi)ital 
gangrene  prevailed  in  one  of  the  low  wards  at  Leyden,  in  1798,  whilst  the  ward  above  it 
was  free.  The  surgeon  made  an  opening  in  the  ceiling  between  the  two,  in  order  to 
ventilate  the  lower  or  affected  ward,  and,  in  thirty  hours,  three  patients,  who  lay  next  the 
opening,  were  attacked  by  the  disease,  which  soon  spread  through  the  whole  ward." 

l\oo  forms  of  tlie  disease  exist.  In  one  the  ulcerative  action  is  the  more  violent, 
wounds  attacked  with  it  rapidly  spreading;  skin,  subcutaneous  and  connective  tissues  all 
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disappear  under  its  action,  small  sloughs  taking  place  at  the  same  time.  Blackadder 
relates  how  a  vesicle  forms  and  ulcerates,  the  ulceration  rapidly  spreading,  leaving  a 
sharp  well-defined  edge  to  the  ulcer.  This  form  of  the  affection  Delpech  designated 
"  ulcerous,"  and  Boggie  "  phaged;^na  gangrenosa." 

In  the  second  form  the  tissues  die  in  masses,  forming  pale,  ash-colored,  pultaceous, 
liorribly  oft'ensive  sloughs  ;  these  sloughs  giving  the  old  term  "  putrid  degeneration"  to 
the  disease.  In  one  epidemic  the  ulcerative  form  will  predominate,  in  another  the 
sloughing,  and,  at  times,  it  appears  as  if  one  form  of  the  disease  w-ould  give  place  to  the 
other. 

As  a  rule,  though  not  always,  an  open  wound  seems  requisite  for  the  disease  to  fix  upon. 
In  1849,  when  the  wards  of  Guy's  Hospital  were  last  filled  with  such  cases,  a  contused 
part  often  took  on  the  action,  the  affection  commencing  as  a  vesicle  the  base  of  which 
turned  at  once  into  a  grayish  slough,  which  rapidly  extended.  When  it  attacked  a  wound, 
the  edges  or  surface  would  cease  to  secrete,  but  assumed  a  gray  color,  and  as  a  slough, 
would  spread,  small  wounds  enlarging  even  in  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  slough  had 
ceased  to  spread,  ulceration  would  begin  to  throw  it  off ;  and  the  fetor  of  the  slough,  with 
the  debris  of  the  ulcerating  tissues,  formed  a  mass  of  decomposing  material  unequalled  in 
any  other  affection.  Skin  readily  died  under  the  influence  of  the  process  on  the  connective 
tissue  ;  but  muscles  became  likewise  involved  ;  tendons  and  vessels  gave  way  only  in  pro- 
longed cases,  and  hemorrhage  was  rare.  Tiie  parts  around  the  wound  showed  small  signs 
of  change  till  the  sloughing  had  ceased  and  ulceration  had  commenced,  when  the  line  of 
separation  Avould  be  indicated  by  a  red  zone. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  the  epidemic  I  have  witnessed,  were 
absent  at  the  outset,  and  there  was  certainly  neither  fever  nor  other  disturbance  to  indicate 
the  approach  of  the  action  ;  yet  when  the  local  disease  had  once  manifested  itself,  great 
depression  became  very  general.  It  was  always  remarked,  however,  that  the  constitutional 
symptoms  were  never  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  local  affection.  When  strong 
subjects  were  attacked  the  local  mischief  told  but  little  upon  their  powers ;  while  with 
feeble  subjects  the  effects  were  more  marked. 

Military  surgeons,  however,  have  related  that  the  constitutional  often  preceded  the  local 
symptoms.  Hennan  states  this  very  clearly;  and  Thomson,  of  America,  found  a  like  result; 
while  Blackadder,  Delpech,  Guthrie,  and  Macleod,  found  the  local  affection  took  pi-ecedence 
in  point  of  time. 

It  would  rather  appear  from  the  descriptions  given  of  the  epidemic  at  various  times, 
that  the  ulcerative  form  is  more  commonly  preceded  by  constitutional  symptoms  than  the 
sloughing — the  sloughing  being,  apparently,  a  local  affection  at  the  first. 

During  the  late  German  campaign  Professor  Billroth  met  with  a  wound  disease,  which 
he  had  not  seen  before,  and  which  he  terms  "  diphtheritic  phlegmon,"  or  "  diphtheritic 
infiltration."  He  describes  three  cases  in  which  the  diphtheritic  appearance  occurred 
soon  after  operations,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  fatal  collapse.  The  entire  muscular 
structure  of  the  part  became  hard  and  stiff,  from  an  indurated  infiltration,  the  surface  of 
the  wound  being  of  a  pale  gray.  The  affection  was  especially  distinguished  from  gangrene 
by  an  absence  of  any  rapid  increase  of  the  ulcerative  process  or  of  inflammatory  redness 
in  the  vicinity  ;  the  surface  of  the  wound  exhibiting  a  lardaceous  whiteness,  and  not  the 
greasy  pulpiness  of  hospital  gangrene.  The  broad,  hard  infiltration  so  soon  following  the 
operation,  might  seem  to  be  due  to  contagion,  by  means  of  the  dressings  employed'^  but 
this  was  scarcely  probable.  In  its  sporadic  form  it'especially  appears  to  affect  the  subjects 
of  septic  or  pya;mic  disease,  and  perhaps,  certain  conditions  of  the  secretions  inclined  to 
coagulation  may  favor  its  production. 

Treat.mext — Abundance  of  fresh  ah  is  most  essential,  even  to  an  air  bath,  as  main- 
tained by  a  constant  current  allowed  to  pass  through  the  ward  or  room  ;  isolation,  the  free 
use  of  such  antiseptics  as  may  be  preferred,  and  close  attention  to  all  sanitary  measures 
should  be  scrupulously  observed.  During  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  irri"-ation  seems 
to  be  the  best  local  treatment.  Sponges  should  never  be  employed.  The°next  obiect 
should  be  to  take  aioay  all  sloughs  and  putrescent  material,  and  this  must  be  done  by 
carefully  cutting  the  existing  slough  with  scissors  or  scalpel  aided  by  the  dressincr  forceps 
and  mopping  the  surface  of  the  wound  with  cotton  wool  or  tow,  thus  thoroughly  "cleansinq 
the  whole  snrface  of  the  wound.  The  third  aim  is  local  applications  to  prevent  the 
extension  or  return  of  the  sloughing.  * 

Of  these  applications  nitric  acid  was  formerly  the  chief,  the  acid  bein-r  freely  applied  to 
the  diseased  parts,  and  carefully  mtro  luced  into  every  hollow  and  excavation  into  which 
it  could  percolate. 
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To  api)ly  the  acid,  writes  Wellbank,  "  the  sore  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  all  its 
moisture  absorbed  by  lint  or  tow.  The  surrounding  parts  must  next  be  defended  with  a 
thick  layer  of  ointment ;  then  a  thick  pledget  of  lint,  which  maybe  conveniently  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  stick,  is  to  be  imbued  with  the  acid,  and  to  be  pressed  steadily  on  every 
part  of  the  diseased  surface  till  the  latter  is  converted  into  a  dry,  firm,  and  insensible 
mass.  The  part  may  then  be  covered  with  sim[)le  dressings  and  cloths  wet  with  cold 
water." 

Dr.  Goldsmith,  of  America,  has  spoken  very  highly  of  the  value  of  bromine  as  an 
application,  which  arrests  ulceration  and  turns  sloughs  into  tough  deodorized  tissues. 
Others  also,  have  adduced  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  its  value.  It  should  be  applied 
freely,  as  is  the  nitric  acid,  to  the  whole  surface,  its  application  being  repeated  when  the 
sloughing  or  ulceration  spreads.  Iodine  and  the  oil  of  turpentine  have  also  been  advocated, 
the  latter,  it  is  said,  has  the  power  to  dissolve  the  sloughs  and  change  the  action  of  the 
disease.  Delpech  and  some  surgeons  speak  highly  of  the  actual  cautery,  and  when  the 
galvanic  cautery  is  to  be  had,  it  should  be  used — the  object  of  all  these  different  plans  of 
treatment  being  to  excite  a  new  action  on  the  surface  of  the  wound,  and  to  destroy  the 
sloughing  tissues  which,  doubtless,  by  mere  contact,  have  a  power  of  keeping  up  or  propa- 
gating the  disease. 

When  the  sore  is  extensive,  an  anfesthetic  should  be  administered  during  this  local 
treatment.  After  the  cauterization,  the  surface  of  the  sore  should  be  dressed  with  the 
permanganate  of  potash,  carbolic  acid,  or  iodine  lotion  ;  opium  should  be  added  to  allay 
pain  ;  bromine  in  solution,  two  drops  to  the  ounce  of  water,  is  also  beneficial. 

Dr.  Packard,  of  Philadelphia,  prefers  the  use  of  powdered  sugar  or  thick  syrup,  sugar 
being  a  hydrate  of  carbon  which  does  not  give  up  its  oxygen  and  well  known  for  its 
preservative  powers  in  the  case  of  meats.  He  dusted  the  parts  with  the  sugar,  and 
covered  the  whole  with  wet  lint.  When  odor  exists  charcoal  should  be  mixed  with  the 
sugar. 

The  constitutional  treatment  consists  in  abundance  of  light  nutritious  food,  milk  being 
administered  as  freely  as  it  can  be  taken,  with  sufficient  stimulants  to  maintain  the  circu- 
latory system  and  assist  digestion. 

Tonics,  such  as  quinine  and  iron,  are  often  well  borne  in  large  doses,  five  grains  of  the 
former  dissolved  in  half  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  being  a  good 
recipe,  or,  when  quinine  cannot  be  taken,  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica  in  ten-drop  doses 
may  be  substituted. 

Opium  is  an  admirable  drug  when  the  ulcerative  action  is  present,  but  in  the  sloughing 
stage  it  is  not  so  satisfactory.  It  may  be  given  in  any  of  its  forms.  Chloral  is  probably 
a  good  remedy  for  a  like  purpose. 

ERYSIPELAS. 

IjRYSIPELAS  is  a  specific  disease  due  to  the  presence  of  some  blood  poison  that  has 
probably  been  introduced  into  the  body  from  without.  It  is  intimately  allied  with  other 
blood  poisons,  such  as  are  found  in  scarlet  or  puerperal  fevers,  or  septicaemia  in  any  of  its 
forms  ;  for  these  poisons  seem  to  be  convertible.  It  is  not  so  much  an  hospital  disease  as 
is  generally  believed,  only  172  cases  having  taken  place  in  Guy's  Hos[)ital  in  the  five 
years  ending  with  1876  out  of  9255  surgical  patients  which  were  admitted,  or  1-85  per 
cent.  No  less  than  253  cases  were  however  admitted  ^v^th  the  affection,  and  some  of 
those  recorded  as  having  been  transferred  from  one  of  the  wards,  simply  passed  through  it. 

It  manifests  its  presence  in  three  forms: — As  a  diffused  cutaneous  inflammation, 
"  simple  cutaneous  erysipelas  ;"  as  a  diffused  inflammation  of  tiie  cellular  tissue,  "  diffused 
cellular  inflammation  ;"  and  as  a  diffused  inflammation  of  both  skin  and  cellular  tissue 
combined,  "  phlegmonous  erysipelas ;"  the  two  latter  being  included  in  the  expression 
"  cellulo-cutaneous,"  The  state  of  the  system,  the  temperament  and  habits  of  the  indi- 
vidual, have  much  to  do  in  determining  the  form  of  the  aflection.  When  the  disease 
follows  an  injury,  it  is  called  "  traumatic  ;  when  it  occurs  spontaneously,  it  is  styled 
"  idiopathic." 

The  })eculiarity  of  erysipelas  lies  in  the  diffused  character  of  the  inflammation  and  in 
its  atonic  nature.    It  is  both  infectious  and  contayious. 

The  attack  is  occasionally  preceded  by  some  constitutional  disturbance,  but  as  often  as 
not  such  has  not  been  observed ;  the  severity  of  the  general  symptoms,  moreover,  in  no 
way  bears  any  proportion  to  that  of  the  local  disease.  Febrile  symptoms  ushered  in  by 
chilliness  and  rigor,  are  the  most  common,  the  tongue  being  probably  a  foul  one,  and  the 
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bowels  constipated  or  relaxed.  As  the  disease  advances  the  fever  runs  high  ;  delirium 
of  different  forms  appear  and  the  pulse  becomes  quickened  :  but  if  full,  it  will  always  be 
compressible,  and  often  irregular  and  intermittent.  Towards  the  close  of  the  disease, 
particularly  when  terminating  unfavorably,  the  pulse  will  be  small  and  weak.  The  tempe- 
rature at  the  first  onset  of  this  disease  as  a  rule  rises  rapidly,  and,  in  its  decline,  falls  as 
fast  {vide  figs.  4  and  5).  When  the  temperature  remains  high,  a  bad  prognosis  should  be 
given. 


Fig.  4. 


Fi<;.  5. 
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Thermograph  of  erysipelas  supervening  upon  re- 
moval of  the  tarsal  hones  after  the  traumatic  temperature 
had  subsided,  showing  rapid  elevation  of  temperature — 
nearly  5  degrees — at  the  onset  of  the  disease  and  steady 
fall  diirinir  convalescence.    Case  of  H.  B.,  set.  .32. 
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Thermograph  of  erysipelas  in  man,  set.  29,  after  re- 
moval of  parotid  tumor.  Operation  (day  1)  followed  hy 
slight  traumatic  fever,  day  2,  and  steady  fall  in  tem- 
perature.  Elevation  of  temperature,  day  4,  when  hlnsh 
first  became  visible,  and  steady  rise  for  three  days 
during  increase  of  disease  with  rapid  fall  on  its  subsi- 
dence.   Convalescence  on  11th  day. 


C.  de  Morgan,  Nunneley,  and  H.  Bird  assert,  that  if  the  pulse  rise  in  frequency  after 
the  sixth  or  seventh  day  it  is  a  very  bad  sign.  I  cannot,  however,  endorse  this  observa- 
tion, although,  as  the  end  of  the  first  week  is  about  the  time  that  complications  appear  if 
they  occur  at  all,  it  may  possibly  be  correct. 

Frank  has  pointed  out  that  when  a  patient  has  had  febrile  symptoms  for  some  hours, 
attended  with  pain,  tenderness,  and  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  erysipelas  is  coming  on.  Chomel  held  the  same  view,  and  Campbell  de 
Morgan  relates  "  that  Busk  is  so  convinced  of  the  invariable  occurrence  of  affection  of  the 
glands  before  erysipelas  appears,  as  to  consider  it  a  pathognomonic  symptom,"  and  he 
believes  that,  although  the  blood  became  affected,  the  actual  primary  seat  of  the  local 
inflammation  was  in  the  absorbent  system.  Sometimes  swelling  and  excessive  tender- 
ness of  the  glands  precede  by  many  hours  the  appearance  of  a  blush  on  the  skin.  These 
views  accord  well  with  those  which  Dr.  Bastian  brought  before  the  Pathological  Society 
in  1869,  based  on  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  man  who  died  from  erysipelas  in  a 
state  of  delirium  and  stupor.  In  this  case  finding  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries  of  the 
brain  plugged  with  embolic  masses  of  white  blood-corpuscles,  he  suggested  this  condition 
as  the  cause  of  the  delirium.  He  stated  "  that  the  blood  change  is  a  general  one,  and 
through  every  part  of  the  body  this  blood  is  carried  with  its  rebellious  white  corpuscles, 
so  that  we  may  expect  that  in  all  organs  alike  the  same  obliterations  of  small  arteries  and 
capillaries  take  place."  Thus,  when  those  of  the  liver  are  involved,  jaundice  may  be 
produced,  and  when  those  of  the  kidney,  albuminuria,  these  conditions  being  occasionally 
found  in  erysipelas. 

If  we  accept  Dr.  Bastian's  observations  pathologically,  and  look  to  the  condition  of  the 
white  blood-corpuscles  for  an  explanation  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  erysipelas,  we  may 
fairly  admit  the  inference  from  clinical  observations  respecting  the  absorbent  system  to 
Avliich  Frank  and  Busk  have  called  our  attention,  for  the  glands  of  this  system  and  the 
white  blood-corpuscles  are  generally  recognized  as  having  a  close  relationship.  All  these 
observations,  however,  require  confirmation. 

Local  Symptoms — In  the  simple  form  of  cutaneous  erysipelas,  mere  excess  of 
vascularity,  as  indicated  by  the  vivid  redness  of  the  part  affected,  is  the  one  local  symp- 
tom  ;  this  redness  rapidly  spreads.  A  sensation  of  heat  or  tingling  in  the  part,  and,  in 
rare  instances,  small  vesications  may  be  present.  On  pressure  tlie  redness  will  disappear, 
to  return  directly  the  pressure  is  removed,  but  there  will  be  no  pitting  of  the  parts  to 
indicate  oedema.  In  a  day  or  two  these  symptoms  will  subside  or  disappear,  the  cuticle 
desquamating. 

In  the  more  severe  form  of  cutaneous  erysipelas,  the  vascularity  of  the  skin  will  be  as 
intense  as  in  the  simple,  but  it  may  be  more  livid.  It  will  be  associated  with  some  per- 
ceptible  thickening  of  the  parts— the  inflamed  tissues  feeling  raised  on  palpation.  Tliig 
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inflammation  will  spread  rapidly  in  one  or  other  direction,  sometimes  occurring  in  patches, 
and  these  patches  joining.  Wliere  much  cellular  tissue  exists,  oedema  will  rapidly  show 
itself,  as  in  the  eyelids  or  scrotum.  Small  or  large  vesicles  form  on  the  surface  contain- 
ing either  a  clear  serum  or  a  blood-stained  or  sero-purulent  fluid,  the  latter  form  indi- 
cating great  depression. 

In  the  head  or  other  parts  where  the  skin  is  tight,  the  feeling  of  tension  is  very  great 
and  the  surface  looks  shining,  the  features  being  altogether  obliterated.  There  is  rarely, 
however,  much  pain.    The  border  of  inflammation  is  invariably  well  defined. 

The  disease  runs  its  course  in  about  ten  days.  During  the  first  three  or  four  it  spreads, 
and,  having  reached  its  height,  declines,  the  I'edness  and  swelling  gradually  subsiding  and 
the  skin  desquamating.  In  some  cases  a  local  suppuration  takes  place,  and  this  is  always 
to  be  suspected  when  any  local  redness  remains  after  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation. 
In  the  eyelids  and  other  parts  containing  loose  cellular  tissue  such  a  result  is  common. 
In  the  cachectic  subject  the  disease  is  always  more  ocdematous  than  in  the  healtliy.  When 
it  attacks  a  wound  the  general  symptoms  are  the  same,  but  the  local  consist  in  arrest  of 
secretion  in  the  part,  and  then  ulceration.  Where  union  has  existed,  disunion  appears, 
stumps  and  wounds  sometimes  reopening  and  discharging  a  thin  ichorous  fluid. 

After  the  disease  has  subsided,  repair  is  usually  slow,  but  at  times,  it  goes  on  healtliily 
to  complete  recovery.  • 

Simple  erysipelas,  unless  in  the  feeble  or  cachectic,  is  rarely  a  disease  of  much  danger. 
When  it  attacks  the  scalp  after  head  injuries  it  is  exceptional  to  find  it  followed  by  bad 
consequences.  In  free  living  subjects,  and  in  others  who  have  bad  viscera,  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous affection,  lighting  u[)  latent  disease  that  often  proves  fatal. 

Where  the  erysipelas  attacks  the  mucous  lining  of  the  throat,  fauces,  or  larynx,  it  may 
from  mechanical  causes,  threaten  life. 

In  some  cases  the  disease  will  afl'ect  difl"erent  parts  of  the  body  consecutively,  or  leave 
one  spot  to  attack  suddenly  another.  Such  cases  usually  indicate  want  of  y)Ower,  and  too 
often  are  found  in  those  who  have  some  organic  disease  of  the  kidney  or  other  excretory 
organ. 

Diffuse  cellular  inflammation  may  clinically  be  looked  upon  as  a  form  of  ery- 
sipelas, tlie  disease  attacking  primarily  the  cellular  tissue  instead  of  the  skin.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  same  ditf'used  form  of  inflammation  and  by  the  same  atonic  character. 
It  is,  however,  more  frequently  the  result  of  some  local  injury  such  as  a  punctured  or  dis- 
section wound  than  is  the  sim[)le  form,  and  it  is  even  found  in  patients  from  whom  no 
such  history  can  be  obtained.  It  is  generally  associated  with  absorbent  inflammation  and 
glandular  enlargement. 

The  disease  appears  as  a  diffiised  swelling  and  induration  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  tlie 
part  aifected,  the  tissues  feeling  infiltrated  and  brawny,  and  the  skin  tense  from  over-dis- 
tension. When  suppuration  or  sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue  has  taken  place,  fluctuation 
or  crepitation  will  be  detected  or  the  parts  feel  boggy.  The  skin,  if  not  previously  inflamed, 
will  now  participate  in  the  disease  ;  it  will  inflame,  ulcerate,  or  slougii,  to  permit  the  escape 
of  the  pent-up  pus  or  sloughing  cellular  tissue.  When  resolution  takes  place  at  an  early 
period  of  this  affection,  the  skin  may  escape  uninjured,  but  such  a  result  is  rare. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  attending  tiiese  changes  in  the  cellular  tissue  are  always 
those  of  great  depression.  The  febrile  symptoms  will  be  of  the  typhoid  type,  tlie  pulse 
feeble  from  the  first  although  rapid,  and  the  disposition  to  sink  very  marked.  Profuse 
sweating  is  an  early  and  constant  symptom.  Delirium  also  is  sometimes  present.  Visceral 
complications  are,  as  a  rule,  the  cause  of  death,  the  connection  between  this  affection  and 
pyaemia  being  very  close. 

Phlegmonous  erysipelas  is  a  combination  of  the  two  former.  It  is  far  more 
serious  than  the  simple,  and  as  much  so  as  tlie  cellular  inflammation.  It  is  characterized 
by  a  diffused  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  together,  the  parts  having  a  strong 
disposition  to  suppurate  and  slough.  Resolution  is  almost  unknown  as  a  termination  of 
the  disease,  one  case  diflTering  from  another  only  in  the  extent  of  the  destruction  of  tissue 
with  which  it  is  accompanied.  It  is  commonly  the  result  of  some  punctured  wound  or 
injury  involving  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  beneath,  and  begins  locally  as  a  brawny  infil- 
tration of  a  part,  the  skin  presenting  erysipelatous  redness,  of  a  dusky  hue.  To  the  finger 
the  parts  will  feel  more  solid,  and  pit  on  pressure;  the  boundary  between  the  inflamed  and 
uninflamed  skin  will  be  less  marked,  and  outside  the  limit  of  the  redness  the  skin  will  feel 
unnaturally  firm,  and  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  as  if  infiltrated. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  and  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  integument  becomes  infil- 
trated with  inflammatory  products,  the  skin  will  be  made  tense,  and  cease  to  pit  on  pres- 
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sure ;  uniform  hardness  of  the  tissue  giving  phice  to  a  sense  of  fluctuation,  as  of  fluid,  or  to 
a  boggy,  quaggy,  crepitating  feel  of  sloughing  cellular  tissue. 

If  the  case  be  left  to  nature,  the  skin  will  become  thin  and  ulcerate  in  parts  or  slough 
in  masses,  to  give  way  to  the  pent-up  and  sloughing  tissues.  Phlyctcenae  appear  over  the 
dead  portions  of  skin  as  in  other  forms  of  gangrene,  while  the  pus  and  sloughs  which  escape 
are  always  fetid.  In  bad  cases  the  whole  cellular  tissue  of  a  limb,  with  large  portions  of 
integument,  may  die  in  this  way;  bands  of  skin,  held  down  by  fascia,  being  commonly 
felt,  which,  during  recovery,  will  become  the  centres  of  cutification. 

In  the  ordinary  run  of  cases  this  diffused  inHltration  of  the  cellular  tissue  is  confined  by 
the  fascia  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue  ;  but  in  some  instances,  when  the  cellular  tissue  that 
separates  the  muscles  becomes  involved,  the  case  assumes  a  far  more  serious  aspect,  for  the 
suppuration  is  then  of  a  burrowing  kind,  the  sloughing  more  extensive,  and  the  prospect 
of  recovery,  witli  an  useful  muscle,  becomes  very  slender,  because  muscles  and  tendons 
may  not  only  slough  wholly  or  in  part,  but  on  recovery  taking  place,  they  become  so 
closely  bound  together  with  all  the  other  tissues  that  they  are  useless  as  moving  organs. 
From  this  cause,  after  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  hand  and  forearm,  a  stifl^'  and 
immovable  extremity  is  often  met  with,  the  hand  becoming  a  kind  of  fin. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  attending  phlegmonous  erysipelas  vary  considerably  ;  their 
severity  depends  much  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  spreads.  They  are,  how- 
ever, in  character  the  same  as  are  to  be  found  in  other  forms  of  tlie  affection,  though  pro- 
bably more  severe.  Tiie  rigors  are  more  marked,  the  fever  higher,  the  pulse  more  rapid, 
and  the  tendency  to  fall  in  power  always  marked.  Thus,  in  the  second  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease— the  sujipurative  or  sloughing — the  rigors  frequently  recur ;  cold  sweats  and  fever 
intervene  as  in  an  ague,  these  attacks  being  indicative  of  suppuration.  When  the  local 
affection  is  undergoing  repair,  or,  at  any  rate,  has  ceased  to  spread,  and  these  "  false  ague 
fits"  persist,  some  internal  or  visceral  complication  may  be  looked  for,  as  the  blood  becomes 
po'soned  as  in  septicfomia,  and  often  to  the  extent  of  destroying  life. 

The  pathological  appearances  met  with  in  cases  of  death  from  erysipelas  have 
been  kindly  drawn  up  for  me  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Goodhart,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  post- 
mortem records  of  the  hospital.  They  admit  of  being  classified  as  local  and  general,  the 
former  including  all  tiiose  morbid  changes  Avhich  occur  in  the  primary  focus  and  in  the 
surrounding  parts  directly  extending  from  it ;  the  latter,  the  various  alterations  of  blood  or 
tissue  found  in  any  secondary  foci  or  in  the  system  at  large. 

The  local  changes  vary  according  to  the  severity  of  the  disease  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  causes  death. 

In  the  slighter  forms,  where  it  has  not  been  the  immediate  cause,  but  has  supervened  as 
an  intercurrent  affection  in  the  course  of  some  other  disease,  it  may  often  happen  that  no 
morbid  appearance  is  visible  post-mortem  indicating  erysipelas.  Again,  the  skin  alone 
may  be  affected  either  with  a  mere  faint  purple  discoloration  or  with  slight  oedema,  or,  the 
the  cuticle  may  be  raised  into  bulla3  or  separated  more  or  less  around.  In  more  pro- 
nounced cases,  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  skin  and  along  the  tendons  and  intermuscular 
septa  has  numerous  minute  ecchymoses  and  extravasations  of  blood  in  it,  and  is  often 
soaked  with  yellow  serum  or  gelatinous  matter,  apparently  produced  by  a  delicate  fibrinous 
coagulum  ;  in  the  more  prolonged  or  in  severe  cases,  the  serum  is  replaced  by  good-looking 
pus.  Ecchymoses  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  are  very  common  even  in  cases  where 
death  has  been  very  rapid  and  no  other  morbid  appearances  are  seen. 

It  is  characteristic  of  tlie  furtlier  changes  that  there  is  no  tendency  to  the  limitation  of 
the  disease  around  the  j^rimary  focus ;  the  pus  or  serum  leads  to  the  formation  of  no 
abscess  sac,  but  spreads  along  the  subcutaneous  tissues  and  intermuscular  septa,  sometimes 
even  making  a  complete  dissection  of  some  of  the  muscles. 

There  may  or  may  not  be  phlebitis  in  the  parts.  Where  it  exists,  the  interior  of  the 
veins  aflected  is  discolored  and  filled  with  a  grumous  chocolate-colored  fluid,  while  the 
inner  suiface  of  the  vein  wall  is  rough  from  the  inflammatory  processes  it  has  undersone 
and  the  adhesion  of  small  particles  of  clot.  Where  the  disease  has  existed  some  time  a 
tube  of  semi-organized  clot  may  line  the  vein,  and  within  that  will  be  found  the  broken- 
down  clot  which  it  is  often  impossible,  microscopically,  to  distinguish  from  ))us. 

It  is  quite  as  common,  if  not  more  so,  however,  to  find  the  vessels  unaffected  as  to  find 
them  plugged.  Pus  may  even  run  along  their  course,  sometimes  apparently'  in  their 
adventitia,  but  generally  immediately  outside  it,  and  still  lead  to  no  clottin<r.  On  micro- 
scopical examination  in  these  cases  the  pus  is  seen  to  lie  in  smooth-walled  channels  which 
in  all  probability  are  lymphatic  spaces  (sup))urative  lymphangitis). 

The  neighboring  lymphatic  glands,  i.  e.  those  in  the  groin  If  the  disease  be  situated  in 
tlie  leg— the  axillary,  if  in  the  arm,— are  rsually  swollen,  red,  and  ecchymosed  on  section 
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and  are  frequently  surrounded  by  the  same  kind  of  serous  fluid  as  is  found  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  the  primarily  diseased  tissue.  The  tissues  of  all  the  diseased  parts 
are  said  to  be  crowded  with  small  vegetable  organisms  called  bacteria.  These  constitute 
the  local  changes.  It  may  be  as  well  to  add,  perhaps,  when  erysipelas  affects  the  scalp, 
that  a  yellow  color  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  is  often  observed,  and  also  that  suppuration 
between  the  bone  and  dura  mater  and  suppurative  arachnitis  and  meningitis  are  not  very 
unusual  sequences.  About  the  neck  it  may  be  followed  by  a>dema  glottidis,  and  occa- 
sionally by  pericarditis  or  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  mediastinum. 

The  morbid  a{)pearances  in  the  system  at  large  are  similar  to  those  found  in  septicae- 
mia from  other  causes,  viz.,  ecchymoses  about  the  pleura  and  pericardium ;  a  fluid  and 
sometimes  treacly  state  of  the  blood,  congested  kidneys,  and  a  softened  state  of  the  liver  and 
spleen.  So  soft,  indeed,  is  the  latter  organ  that  were  it  not  for  the  capsule  it  would  at  timt  s 
lose  all  shape.  The  blood  has  been  said  to  contain  bacteria,  but  I  have  never  found  such 
during  life,  though  they  are  sometimes  present  when  the  blood  is  examined  some  hours 
after  death.  In  addition  to  these  general  changes,  separate  foci  of  diff'use  cellulitis  are 
ibund — in  both  forearms  and  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  for  instance,  after  a  primary  erysipe- 
latous state  of  the  scrotum — and  in  at  least  two  recorded  cases  a  similar  diffuse  cellulitis 
or  myocarditis  has  been  noticed  in  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart.  Patients  with  erysipe- 
las are  also  liable  to  suppui'ative  peritonitis  and  pleurisy,  which,  tiiough  commonly  so,  are 
not  necessarily  determined  by  tlie  presence  of  a  neighboring  wound.  A  subject  of  hernia 
or  ovariotomy  at  a  time  when  erysipelas  is  rife  will  be  likely  enough  to  die  of  suppurative 
peritonitis ;  while  another  who  has  undergone  an  excision  of  the  breast  may  die  of  a 
similar  form  of  pleurisy  without  showing  any  external  evidence  of  erysipelas. 

A  wound,  liowever,  is  not  necessary.  For  example,  in  a  post-mortem  made  not  long 
since,  a  lady  about  sixty  had  been  nursing  a  friend  who  died  of  some  febrile  affection 
called  "  low  fever."  Within  a  few  days  she  herself  became  exceedingly  ill  and  died 
quickly.  The  inspection  revealed  what  had  only  been  evidenced  by  the  faintest  blush  on 
the  skin  during  life — viz.,  an  early  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
right  axilla  and  pectoral  region,  and  pus  on  the  surfaces  of  both  pleuraj  ;  all  this  without 
any  external  wound  whatever. 

As  occasional  causes  of  death  in  erysipelas  may  also  be  mentioned  acute  lobar  pneumo- 
nia, and  a  diphtheritic  sloughing  of  the  mucous  coat  of  parts  of  the  bowel ;  while  to  com- 
plete the  history,  it  must  also  be  said  that  at  times  when  erysipelas  is  present  in  an 
liospital  or  its  neighborhood,  not  only  are  cases  of  pycemia  with  the  known  manifestations 
frequent,  such  as  abscesses  in  the  viscera  and  pus  in  the  joints  ;  but  patients  suffering 
from  chronic  suppuration  become  feverish  and  die  witliout,  it  may  be,  any  adequate  cause 
appearing  in  the  viscera. 

In  this  description  of  the  pathological  appearances  found  in  erysipelas  no  attempt  is 
made  to  distinguish  between  it  and  cellulitis.  The  morbid  changes  in  both  are  the  same, 
and  it  is  as  impossible  in  the  deadhouse  as  at  the  bedside  to  separate  the  two. 

Treatment  The  disease  in  all  its  forms  being  essentially  an  atonic  one,  nothing  like 

"  antiphlogistic"  remedies  are  to  be  entertained,  and  in  the  simpler  forms  which  have  a 
tendency  to  run  a  definite  course,  the  practitioner  has  merely  to  guide  his  patient  through 
the  attack,  and  to  ward  off  whatever  might  prove  injurious.  With  these  objects  when  the 
patient's  powers  are  good,  and  no  indications  of  feebleness  manifest  themselves,  a  mild 
aperient  or  purge,  to  clear  out  the  bowels,  with  bland  nutritious  food,  such  as  milk  and 
beef-tea,  are  probably  sufficient  remedial  means  ;  the  disease,  on  tlie  third  or  fourth  day, 
attaining  its  height,  and  then  declining. 

Should  any  feebleness  or  want  of  power  appear  at  the  beginning  or  during  the  course  of 
the  disease,  tonics  are  indicated,  and  of  these  iron  seems  the  best.  The  tincture  of  the 
perchloride  in  half-drachm  doses,  or  more  to  an  adult  frequently  repeated,  with  or  without 
quinine  or  strychnia,  acts  at  times  like  a  charm.  Its  use  was  introduced  to  British  sur- 
geons by  Dr.  H.  Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1851,  and  stands  unrivalled,  although  Velpeau,  in 
1841,  had  previously  declared  its  value.    It  doubtless  often  cuts  short  the  disease. 

In  the  earliest  stage  of  the  affection,  when  ilie  flrst  patch  of  inflammation  appears  on 
the  skin  or  around  a  wound,  an  emetic  may  at  times  abruptly  check  the  attack. 

When  food  cannot  be  taken,  stimulants  must  be  substituted,  and  it  is  often  possible  to 
introduce  into  them,  and  particularly  into  stout,  some  essence  of  meat.  The  form  of 
stimulant  must  depend  upon  circumstances,  but,  as  a  rule,  that  which  the  patient  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  taking  is  the  best.  When  brandy  is  given  it  should  be  mixed  with  milk 
or  egg,  it  being  always  better  not  to  give  stimulants  alone.  The  amount  must  be  regulated 
with  care,  for  over-excitation  of  the  system  is  always  bad. 
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Hypnotics  or  sedatives  should  be  used  with  caution,  for  tliey  are  not  usually  beneficial. 
Of  these,  chloral  seems  less  liable  to  disagree  than  opium  ;  camphor  and  henbane  in  five- 
grain  doses,  are  tliought  well  of  by  some,  while  ammonia  is  as  highly  recommended  by 
others. 

In  phlegmonous  and  cellular  erysipelas  the  same  principles  of  practice  are  applicable. 
In  the  suppurative  or  sloughing  stages  it  is  necessary  to  give  abundance  of  good  food  of 
all  kinds,  and  stimulants  in  proportion  ;  strong  animal  broths  and  milk  are  the  best  forms 
of  diet. 

Local  Treatment  The  inflamed  parts  should  always  be  kept  warm  and  raised,  air 

being  excluded  from  the  surface  ;  consequently,  when  the  head  and  face  are  implicated 
with  simple  erysipelas,  the  old  practice  of  flouring  the  parts  is  eflfective.  Warm  fomenta- 
tions, however,  where  they  can  be  applied,  are  the  best,  especially  when  medicated  with 
poppy,  hop,  or  chamomile.    Cold  api)lications  are  injurious. 

In  the  face  and  head,  when  the  parts  are  very  tense  and  painful,  relief  is  readily  given 
by  following  the  practice  of  Sir  R.  Dobson  in  puncturing  the  skin  with  a  series  of  small 
punctures — oozing  of  blood  or  serum  being  encouraged  by  warm  applications. 

Mr.  Luke  thought  highly  of  the  free  use  of  collodion,  applied  over  the  part ;  Mr.  Nor- 
ris,  of  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine  ;  Mr.  Higgenbottom,  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  twenty  grains  to  the  drachm  of  water ;  others,  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  a  drachm  to 
a  pint.  The  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  has  also  been  recommended  for  the  same 
purpose.  I  have  employed  at  times  all  these,  likewise  a  mixture  of  iron  and  glycerine, 
but  none  of  them  have  any  certain  power  of  arresting  the  progress  of  tlie  disease  ;  in  some 
cases  success  seems  to  attend  their  use,  but  in  others  they  appear  valueless.  Some  Amer- 
ican surgeons  speak  strongly  in  favor  of  the  application  of  a  solution  of  bromine  on  lint, 
with  oil-silk  over  the  whole  ;  and  quite  recently  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  has  been  highly  spoken  of.  Mr.  De  Morgan  believes  there  are  not  many 
things  more  comforting  to  the  patient  than  a  thick  layer  of  cotton  wool  placed  over  the 
part,  to  which  powder  or  collodion  has  been  applied. 

The  local  treatment  of  the  cellulo-cutaneous  forms  of  the  disease  must  be 
conducted  on  the  same  j^i'ineiples  as  tlie  simple,  but  as  soon  as  anything  like  tension  of 
the  integument  appears — this  tension  being  clearly  caused  by  the  presence  of  inflamma- 
tory exudation  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue — incisions  should  be  made  deep  enough  to  allow 
of  the  escape  of  the  effused  serum  from  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  and  long 
enough  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  whole.  Some,  and  amongst  them  the  late  Sir  W. 
Lawrence,  recommended  the  incision  to  be  free,  so  as  to  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
affected  part.  Others,  among  whom  I  claim  a  place,  prefer  a  greater  number  of  limited 
incisions.  These  limited  incisions  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  long,  and  are  not 
attended  with  so  copious  a  hemoiTliage,  or  with  so  great  a  risk  to  life.  Even  after  these 
the  bleeding  is  at  times  profuse,  but  it  may  generally  be  readily  arrested  by  elevating 
the  limb  and  by  temporary  pressure. 

When  suppuration  and  sloughing  exist  the  surgeon  must  let  out  all  matter  as  soon  as 
formed,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  disease  is  kept  up  by  its  presence.  The  opening 
into  these  abscesses  should  be  free,  and  their  cavities  kept  clean  by  careful  washing  out 
at  each  dressing,  a  detail  which  adds  materially  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient  and  the  well- 
doing of  the  case.  Condy's  fluid  or  iodine  lotion  should  be  employed.  De  Morgan  pre- 
fers a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce.  Water  dressings  should  be 
applied  to  the  parts,  and  frequently  changed,  a  warm  fomentation  over  the  lint°being  often 
useful.  Poultices  are  not  so  good,  although  at  times  patients  say  they  derive  the  most 
comfort  from  them.  During  the  period  of  repair  the  surgeon  will  often  have  to  lay  open 
sinuses.    When  the  sloughing  has  been  very  severe  amputation  may  be  called  for. 

It  has  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  erysipelas  is  highly  contagious  and  infectious.  In 
hospital  practice,  consequently,  every  case,  as  it  arises,  sliould  be  separated  from  others 
in  which  wounds  exist,  and  transferred  to  a  separate  ward.  All  dressing's  and  towels  as 
they  leave  the  ward  or  chamber  should  be  burned  or  disinfected  ;  aiuf  a  sponge  should 
never  be  used.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  room,  but  no'drau'rht ; 
and  disinfectants  should  be  distributed  freely  about.  No  medical  practitioner  under^any 
circumstances  should  go  direct  from  a  case  of  erysipelas  to  a  midwifery  case,  or  to  dress  a 
wound  of  any  sort,  accidental  or  surgical.  If  he  is  obliged  to  attend  a  labor  when  in 
charge  of  such  a  case,  he  should  allow  as  much  time  as  possible  to  intervene  before 
doing  so,  and  then  should  attend  only  after  having  changed  his  clothes  and  carefully  dis- 
infected his  hands,  for  there  is  a  direct  connection  between  erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever. 
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Erythema  finds  its  place  here,  as  in  its  clinical  features  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
simple  cutaneous  erysipelas,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  it.  It  appears  as  a  roseate  or  more 
vivid  injection  of  tlie  skin,  of  a  local  or  general  character,  disappearing  on  pressure,  and 
accompanied  with  some  slight  degree  of  (Edematous  swelling. 

In  its  mere  transitory  form,  when  it  appears  as  a  cutaneous  hypeniemia,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  symptom  of  some  bowel  or  intestinal  irritation,  induced  by  irregularity  in 
diet,  or  other  cause.  In  so-called  bilious  subjects  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  a  local 
patch  of  redness  on  some  i)art  of  the  face,  or  other  part  of  the  body,  often  indicating  the 
approach  of  a  "bilious  attack."  It  is  found,  also,  where  organic  disease  of  the  intestines 
is  present.  In  otlier  cases  it  precedes  an  attack  of  smallpox,  attends  vaccinia,  and  is 
common  in  children. 

riebra  gives  the  term  erythema  fugax  to  all  these  symptomatic  forms  of  erythema. 

Erythema,  as  a  disease,  more  commonly  attacks  the  extremities  than  the  trunk,  and 
the  dorsal  surfaces  in  preference  to  other  parts.  When  the  efHorescence  appears  in  small 
patches  of  papules  or  tubercles  upon  the  fingers  or  hands,  the  terms  E.  papulatum  and  E. 
tuberculatum  are  respectively  given. 

AViien  these  patches  assume  the  form  of  a  red  ring,  the  term  E.  annulare  is  applied  to 
it.  When  a  second  ring  forms  around  the  first,  before  it  has  passed  away,  or  when  it  is 
represented  by  a  small  spot,  the  E.  iris  is  formed  ;  and  where  many  such  circles  or  half- 
circles  appear  together,  and  touch  or  coalesce  and  spread,  the  E.  circinatum  and  E.  gyra- 
tum  are  respectively  present.  Wilson  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  E.  gyratum  covered 
the  whole  body ;  but  all  these  different  forms  of  erythema  must  be  regarded  as  different 
stages  of  the  same  disease.  Hebra  says,  "  it  will  depend  on  the  period  at  which  the 
patient  comes  under  medical  observation  whether  the  case  shall  be  diagnosed  as  E.  papu- 
latum or  E.  gyratum."  He  gives  one  term  to  the  whole,  E.  multiforme.  As  the  disease 
subsides,  a  slight  desquamation  follows,  and  then  some  small  deposit  of  pigment,  Mr. 
Morrant  Baker  describes  an  Erythema  serpens  which  follows  a  slight,  probably  poisoned 
abrasion,  and  spreads  in  a  circular  manner,  leaving  the  injured  part  well.  It  generally 
occurs  in  the  hand.  ('  St.  Barthol.  Hosp.  Rep.'  vol.  ix.) 

All  these  forms  run  a  definite  course,  and  have  a  tendency  to  get  well,  lasting  from  one 
to  three  or  four  weeks.  They  require  for  treatment  little  else  than  a  well-selected  diet 
and  attention  to  the  bowels. 

P2rythema  occurs  at  times  during  the  secondary  stage  of  cholera. 

The  erythema  that  precedes  or  accompanies  an  attack  of  elephantiasis  is  worthy  of 
notice. 

Erythema  nodosum,  however,  is  a  more  definite  affection  ;  it  is  found  in  both  sexes,  but 
more  commonly  in  tiie  female  ;  it  is  also  usually  seen  upon  the  legs,  but  not  rarely  upon 
the  arms  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  shows  itself  in  raised  and  tender  oval 
patches  of  very  variable  size,  and  of  a  red  color ;  some  being  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  others 
that  of  an  orange,  and  these  patches  at  times  join.  At  first  they  are  of  a  bright  red  color, 
but  as  they  die  away  they  become  of  a  livid  hue,  appear  like  bruises,  and  lastly  are  of  a 
yellow  tint.  The  cuticle  always  desquamates.  When  the  disease  is  limited  tliere  may 
be  no  constitutional  disturbance,  although  occasionally  some  febrile  symptoms  appear,  and 
there  is  usually  some  evidence  of  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  with  a  foul  tongue. 
As  often  as  not,  however,  the  local  disease  is  the  first  symptom  that  attracts  attention. 
The  eruption  is  often  symmetrical.  When  it  aj)pears  over  the  tibia  and  the  skin  is  very 
red  and  painful,  it  is  often  mistaken  for  some  more  serious  affection,  such  as  periostitis  ; 
but  the  absence  of  the  severe  constitutional  disturbance  which  commonly  attends  this  affec- 
tion, ought  to  prevent  such  an  error.  The  history  of  the  case  is  enough  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  bruise  ;  and  the  different  centres  of  redness  or  congestion  from  erysipelas. 

Its  treatment  \&  simple.  Saline  purgatives,  tonics,  and  a  carefully  regulated  diet  are,  as 
a  rule,  sufficient  in  a  general  way  ;  and  the  ai)plication  of  a  lead  lotion  to  the  inflamed 
part,  with  elevation  of  the  limbs,  is  generally  all  the  local  treatment  that  is  required  ;  but 
in  exceptional  cases  warm  fomentations,  with  or  without  poppy  decoction,  give  greater 
comfort. 

ON  TRAUMATIC  FEVER,  SEPTICiEMIA,  AND  PYEMIA. 

Inflammatory  fever,  surgical,  suppurative,  or  traumatic  fever ;  septicaemia,  ichoraemia, 
puerperal  fever,  and  pyajmia,  may  all  be  considered  as  so  many  different  names  for,  and 
manifestations  of,  one  condition,  viz.,  blood  poisoning. 
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In  inflammatory  and  surgical  fever  "  the  returning  fluids  of  the  inflamed  part,  its 
venous  blood,  and  its  lymph,  are  the  agents  of  general  infection"  (Simon),  tlie  poisoning 
being  "  due  to  the  introduction  into  the  torrent  of  the  circulation  of  toxic  substances  pro- 
duced by  the  organism  itself"  (Maisonneuve),  the  poison  being  probably  derived  from 
disintegrated  tissues  and  generated  from  within  the  body. 

In  septicfemia,  ichoraemia,  puerperal  fever,  and  pytemia,  the  absorption  of  putrid  inflam- 
matory products,  or  of  pus  or  pus-forming  material,  or  of  some  other  poison,  whether  from 
a  wounded  part  or  not,  is  the  undoubted  cause  of  the  disease  ;  the  poison  being  taken  into 
the  body,  either  by  the  veins  or  by  the  absorbents  from  without.  Traumatic  or  surgical 
fever  may,  however,  j)ass  into  septica;mia,  and  tiiis  into  pyaimia,  the  first  being  the  mildest 
form  of  blood  poisoning,  the  last  the  most  severe.  Surgical  fever  generally  ends  in  recovery, 
pytemia  after  the  formation  of  secondary  abscesses,  either  in  the  viscera,  joints  or  connec- 
tive tissue,  in  death. 

One  and  all  are  ushered  in  by  very  similar  general  symptoms,  and  an  outline  of  those 
met  with  in  a  typical  example  of  inflammatory  fever  will  be  found  in  a  former  page  ;  "but 
practically  the  affection  shows  numberless  grades  and  diflerences  and  complications.  First, 
there  are  wide  'differences  of  degree  and  cliaracter,  for  in  proportion  as  the  local  process  is 
less  acute  and  less  extensive  there  is  less  attendant  febrility ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
local  process  has  to  invade  fewer  successive  strata  of  texture,  the  fever  is  of  shorter  course. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  so  slight  as  readily  to  escape  notice,  and  may  end  within  a 
few  hours  of  its  commencement ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  last  in  full  force  during  many 
successive  days,  and  may  be  so  severe  as  to  shake  the  patient's  life  to  its  foundation  ;  and, 
besides  these  diflferences,  there  are  varieties  of  result,  sometimes  from  complicative  local 
conditions,  sometimes  from  peculiar  susce])tibilities  of  the  patient.  If  the  wound  become 
the  seat  of  some  large  textural  disorganization,  with  consequent  soakage  of  putrefying 
material,  more  marked  signs  of  blood  pollution  may  be  expected  to  mix  with  or  supersede 
those  of  common  inflammatory  fever;  the  patient's  general  state  will  then  incline  to  be 
one  of  depression  and  apathy  ;  his  tongue  will  be  more  than  commonly  foul,  and  fetid 
diarrhfea  will  probably  exist ;  or  if,  perchance,  during  the  local  process  it  happen  (as  is 
especially  apt  to  be  the  case  where  cancellous  bone-structure  is  affected)  that  pus  passes 
up  a  vein  into  the  general  stream  of  blood,  the  patient's  improvement  is  abruptly  cut  short 
by  the  severe  recurrent  rigors  and  sweating  of  pycemia,  accompanied  by  local  signs  of 
secondary  suppuration  in  parts  to  wiiich  the  pus  is  conveyed."  (Simon.) 

Confirmed  blood-])oisoning,  therefore,  is  characterized  not  only  by  all  the  symptoms  of 
inflammatory  fever,  but  by  severe  rigors  breaking  in  upon  the  febrile  symptoms  ;  by  sudden 
and  marked  variations  of  temperature  {vide  fig.  6),  hy  profuse  stveats  and  great  depres- 
sion of  the  patient's  powers ;  and  when  these  symptoms  occur  in  the  course  of  an  attack 
of  inflammatory  fever,  severe  blood-poisoning  is  certainly  indicated  ;  the  gravity  of  the 
attack  being  measured  by  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms.  We  generally  meet,  moreover, 
in  pya;mia  with  local  signs  of  inflammation  of  some  internal  organ  or  external  part  of  the 
body,  and  this  inflammation  runs  on  to  the  formation  of  metastatic  or  secondary  abscesses 
as  they  are  called.  When  an  internal  organ  is  involved  in  this  disease  the  result  as  a  rule 
is  fatal.  When  suppuration  attacks  the  integuments  or  extremities,  although  it  may  be 
severe,  there  is  always  some  hope  of  recovery.  It  is  an  interesting  clinical  fact  that  these 
two  different  forms  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  same  subject.  They  may  for  clearness  be 
separately  called  internal  and  external  pyaemia,  or  acute  or  chronic ;  pyaemia,  when 
involving  internal  parts,  being  generally  rapid  in  its  course  and  fatal ;  and  when  attacking 
external  parts,  it  is  as  a  rule  chronic ;  at  times,  however,  the  latter  may  supervene  upon 
the  former  variety. 

In  many  cases  of  pyajmia  a  peculiar  sweet,  hay-like  odor  of  the  breath  is  undoubtedly 
present.  Some  authors,  and  Braidwood  is  amongst  them,  look  upon  this  symptom  as 
pathognomonic. 

Traumatic  fever,  when  it  occurs,  generally  makes  its  appearance  from  the  second 
to  the  ninth  day  after  an  accident  or  operation,  and  seldom  lasts  over  a  week.  In  a  simi)le 
case  it  may  subside  after  twenty-four  hours,  and,  in  a  severe  one,  it  may  continue  for  a 
week.  When  a  relapse,  or  a  second  sudden  rise  of  temperature  takes  place,  "-rave  mischief 
may  be  anticipated — some  local  inflammation,  internal  or  external,  bein<>-  thus  indicated 
Billroth  has  described  this  second  attack  of  fever  as  "secondary  fever.""  When  it  runs 
on  for  a  more  lengthened  period  than  a  week  severe  complications  are  sure  to  exist  to 
keep  up  the  symptoms.  During  its  course  the  temperatrue  of  the  body,  naturally  98-0° 
F..  may  rise  suddenly  5°  or  6°  F.,  and  in  ordinary  cases  its  fall  is  as  a  rule  "-radual  •  while 
with  its  fall  defervescence  takes  place.    Should  the  fall  be  sudden,  a  general  breakdown 
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of"  the  powers  of  the  patient  is  indicated,  and  under  these  circumstances  sloughing  of  the 
wound  niiiy  be  expected.  The  rise  of  temperature  is  generally  accomjjanied  by  an  an-est 
of  secretion  or  some  change  of  action  in  the  wound,  but  tlie  fall  of  temperature  indicates 
the  on-coming  of  suppuration. 

These  points  are  well  seen  in  the  following  thermographs,  figs.  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10: 


Fig.  fi. 
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Thermograph  of  acute  ostitis  of  the  tibia  ia  a  boy,  set.  roUowing  a  bljw  ;  admmud  into  Guy's  on  the  fourteenth 
day  with  pysemia  which  destroyed  life  on  ninth  day.  The  table  well  shows  the  fluctuation  of  temperature  which  is 
found  in  pyaemia  with  the  night  and  morning  variations. 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


Thermograph  of  traumatic  IVver,  rise  lor  three  days, 
sudden  fall,  after  amputation  at  hip-joint,  in  a  boy  set. 
9,  terminating  in  recovery. 


Thermograpli  01  traumatic  lever,  suddeu  riteaud  sleaay 
fall  after  amputation  of  the  leg  for  disease  of  foot  in  man 
ast.  52,  terminating  in  recovery. 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 
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Thermograph  of  traumatic  fever  after  operation  for 
ruptured  perineum.  Fever  at  its  height  on  fifth  day,  when 
quill  sutures  were  removed,  after  which  there  was  a 
sudden  fall  and  a  steady  convalescence.    Patient  set.  45. 


Thermograph  of  traumatic  fever  after  ovariot  )my  in 
a  woman  set.  4.3,  ending  in  recovery.  Temperature  never 
rose  above  100. 


It  is,  however,  important  to  know  that  traumatic  fever  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
consequence  of  an  injury  or  operation,  however  severe  ;  that  it  may  follow  a  trivial  injury 
or  fail  to  follow  a  severe  one  ;  and  tliat  it  is  quite  impossible  to  predict  its  occurrence  under 
any  circumstances.  After  a  large  number  of  capital  operations  it  is  entirely  absent, — I 
should  say  after  one  third, — and  since  the  practice  of  the  torsion  of  arteries  has  been 
adopted  and  wounds  have  consequently  been  freed  from  the  presence  of  such  foreign  bodies 
as  ligatures,  the  number  of  cases  in  which  it  is  absent  has  decidedly  increased. 

When  blood  poisoning  attacks  a  patient  the  subject  of  a  wound,  whether  caused  by 
operation  or  injury,  it  is  generally  to  be  observed  that  the  secretion  of  the  wound  becomes 
sanious,  serous,  or  fetid  ;  probably  it  will  be  arrested,  and  the  surface  will  become  glaz<'d 
or  glassy  or  perchance  assume  a  sloughing  action.  The  integument  around  the  wound  will 
often  have  an  erythematous  blush,  or  acquire  a  peculiar  leaden,  dusky  appearance,  wliicli 
is  somewhat  typical.  Union  if  progressing  will  cease  or  disunion  may  result.  When  any 
internal  organ  is  implicated,  special  symptoms  indicative  of  disturbance  of  its  functions 
will  be  present.  When  the  brain  is  involved  there  will  be  sleeplessness  or  delirium  of  a 
low  muttering  kind,  some  unconsciousness  from  which  the  patient  can  be  roused  only  to 
relaf)se  "  relapsing  unconsciousness," — and  in  rare  cases  acute  delirium  and  mania. 

When  the  respiratory  organs  are  involved — and  it  may  be  stated  that  they  are  so  far 
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more  frequently  tlian  any  other — difficulty  of  breathing,  with  a  harsh  dry  cough,  and  i)er- 
haps  viscid  blood-stained  sputum,  are  the  prominent  symptoms;  occasionally  pleuritic 
pains  are  present,  or  symptoms  of  bronchitis,  with  great  dyspncea. 

When  the  abdominal  viscera  are  affected,  nausea  or  sickness  is  a  prominent  symptom, 
and  profuse  diarrhoea  ;  the  latter  in  some  cases  apparently  cari'ies  off  the  poison.  W  hen 
anything  like  sallowness  of  the  skin  or  jaundice  appears,  hepatic  abscess  should  be  sus- 
pected ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  there  will  often  be  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver. 
At  the  same  time  the  reader  must  remember  that  a  slight  degree  of  jaundice  is  often 
present  without  he])atic  su|)pui'ation.  The  urine  is  rarely  altered  either  in  character  or 
in  quantity,  althougli  at  times  it  is  scanty  and  dark  colored.  When  severe  or  dull  pains 
are  experienced  in  a  joint,  suppuration  should  be  suspected  ;  and  anything  like  so-called 
rheumatic  pains  occurring  in  a  patient  with  pyiemia  becomes  a  source  of  suspicion  ;  "■rheu- 
matic" pains  in  blood  poisoning  too  often  mean  joint  or  bone  mischief  of  a  suppurative 
kind.  It  is  also  remarkable  how  slight  the  symptoms  often  are  in  these  cases  when  severe 
local  disease  exists.  This  fact  demands  that  the  surgeon  should  ever  be  on  the  watch  to 
detect  anything  like  local  changes  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  pathological  truth  that  there  is 
no  organ  or  tissue  of  the  body  in  which  sup[)urative  disease  may  not  take  place  in  a  case 
of  blood  poisoning  or  pyaemia  ;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  existence  of  severe  local 
disease  is  too  often  only  first  discovered  on  the  post-mortem  table. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  pathological  conditions  found  after  death  in  a  case 
of  blood  poisoning  or  pyajmia — using  this  word  in  a  general  sense  ? 

The  analysis  (shown  in  the  following  table)  of  203  fatal  cases,  which  I  have  collected 
from  the  records  of  Guy's  Hospital  with  the  sanction  of  my  colleagues  Drs.  Wilks  and 
Moxon,  by  whom  all  the  examinations  were  made,  will  answer  this  question. 


Analysis  of  203  Fatal  Cases  of  Pyaemia. 


Nature  of  accident  or  disease. 

1  Number 
1  of  cases. 

Lungs. 

Liver. 

Kidneys 

Spleen. 

Brain. 

Heart. 

Joints. 

Cell-tissue. 

Cases. 

<6 
d 
o 

< 

j  Cases. 

d 

j  Cases. 

0. 

1  Cases. 

p. 

1  Cases. 

c 

j  Cases. 

Cases. 

p. 

Cases. 

26 

23 

9 

34  (j 

3 

11-6 

1 

3-S 

4 

15-3 

a 

11-0 

Amputation  after  compound 

38 

34 

15 

39-4 

2 

5-2 

6 

lo-7 

4 

lOo 

3 

7-S 

Amputation  for  disease  

24 

6 

20  6 

2 

6-9 

2 

6-9 

2 

6-9 

2 

6-9 

4 

13-8 

Injury  to  scalp  and  skull. . . 

]] 

11 

l9- 

7 

63 -6 

5 

45-4 

1 

9- 

2 

18-1 

Inflammation  and  suppura- 

33 

30 

9,7. 

8 

24-2 

8 

24-2 

5 

l.i  1 

2 

6- 

5 

lJ-1 

8 

24-2 

5 

15  1 

Discase  of  urinary  organs.. . 

22 

22 

1150- 

10 

45-4 

1 

4-5 

1 

4-d 

1 

4-5 

Disease  of  bones  and  joints.. 

28 

27 

6 

21-4 

8 

28-5 

4 

14-2 

4 

14-2 

6 

21  -4 

2 

7-1 

5 

5 

240- 

1 

20- 

1 

20- 

1 

20- 

1 

20- 

1 

20- 

6 

5 

3 

.'iO- 

2 

33-3 

1 

16-6 

2 

.33-3 

5 

5 

5loo 

203 

ISO 
or 
fil.ti 
per 
ceni. 

7? 

or 
38-1 
per 
cent. 

5,i2 

27- 

36 

17-7 

19 

9-3 

11 

5-4 

13 

6-4 

m 

12-3 

21 

10-3 

1  In  which  the  lungs  were  alone  Involved,  with  per  cent. 
-  Alone  in  two  oases  only,  in  all  othei's  lungs  involved. 
3  Sieriio-claviciilar  in  eii! ht. 


Pathological  Conditions  from  Pycemia  found  after  Death. 

Tlie  lunr/s — The  most  prominent  fact  indicated  by  this  table  has  reference  to  the 
lungs,  for  it  proves  that  in  the  larger  proportion  of  fatal  cases  of  blood  poisonino-  these 
organs  are  implicated,  and  further,  that  in  many  they  are  the  only  parts  involved.  °  Luno- 
mischief  was  found  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  times  in  two  hundred  and  three  cases° 
while  in  seventy-eight  cases,  or  thirty-eight  in  every  hundred,  the  lungs  were  tiie  only 
organs  affected.    Lobular  pneumonia  is  the  form  in  which  the  disease  is  generally  found  • 
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and  when  even  a  lobar  pneumonia  is  present,  it  can  usually  be  made  out  to  have  originated 
in  lobules,  and  to  have  spread  from  them  as  centres.  This  lobular  pneumonia,  like  the 
lobar  form,  is  also  generally  seen  in  the  loiver  lobes,  and  not  at  the  apices;  and  nearer  the 
surface  than  the  central  parts.  The  earliest  indication  of  disease  is  a  lobular  pneumonia, 
and  " subsecjuently,"  says  Wilks,  "these  congested  spots  are  found  to  contain  inflammatory 
products,  and  thus  we  have  i-ed  hepatization,  suppuration  or  sloughing,"  all  these  stages 
of  inflammation  being  visible  in  individual  masses.  Associated  with  this  lobular  pneu- 
monia some  ecchymosis  of  the  surface  of  the  lung  will  generally  be  found — a  purpuric 
condition  in  fact — strongly  suggestive  of  blood  poisoning.  Pleurisy,  moreover,  generally 
exists,  the  fact  being  accounted  for  by  the  superficial  position  of  the  lobular  pneumonia. 

The  liver,  like  the  lungs,  is  also  attacked  in  its  lobules.  These  may  be  found  only 
congested,  or  in  any  intermediate  condition  between  this  the  first  stage  of  inflammation, 
and  the  last,  viz.  that  of  suppuration,  or  sloughing.  At  times  this  organ  is  filled  with 
small  abscesses.  When  these  abscesses  approach  the  surface  of  the  liver,  they  may  burst 
and  give  rise  to  a  general  peritonitis.  The  liver  was  involved  in  this  affection  twenty- 
seven  times  in  every  hundred  cases,  and  almost  always  in  association  with  disease  in  the 
lungs.  Thus,  out  of  fifty-five  cases  in  which  the  liver  was  afiected,  in  only  two  were  the 
lungs  uninvolved.  It  would  appear,  likewise,  from  the  table  tliat  the  liver  is  more  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  pyajmic  suppuration  after  injuries  to  the  head  than  after  any  other 
affection,  and  tliat  it  is  rarely  found  involved  after  disease  of  the  urinary  organs  and 
burns. 

The  kidneys. — When  these  organs  are  affected,  it  is  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lungs 
and  liver,  small  isolated  points  of  suppuration  being  found,  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  con- 
gestion either  on  their  surface  or  in  their  cortical  structure.  They  are  not  affected  so 
frequently  as  are  the  two  former  organs — not  oftener,  indeed,  than  seventeen  cases  out  of 
every  hundred.  They  are  more  frequently  found  involved  after  disease  of  the  urinary 
organs  than  of  any  other,  and  after  suppurative  disease  of  the  cellular  tissue,  particularly 
of  that  surrounding  tiie  shafts  of  bones. 

In  the  spleen,  large  abscesses  are  often  present.  Suppuration  may  likewise  be  found  in 
the  brain,  heart,  prostate,  testis,  tongue,  thyroid  gland,  and,  in  fact,  in  any  portion  of  the 
body.  In  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  a  diffused  suppuration  is  very 
common,  as  it  is  also  common  in  the  joints. 

When  inflammation  attacks  serous  membranes,  such  as  the  pleura  and  peritoneum, 
there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  arises  from  the  extension  of  disease  from  the 
lung,  liver,  or  spleen  ;  but  in  the  joints  no  such  extension  can  be  made  out.  The  sterno- 
clavicular articulation  is  more  frequently  involved  than  any  other,  lor  I  find  tliat  out  of 
tiie  twenty-five  instances  in  which  joint  complication  existed,  this  was  involved  in  eight. 
Any  joint  may,  however,  be  affected.  In  some  cases  the  articulation  is  only  filled  with 
an  increase  of  synovia,  in  others  the  contents  are  puriform — sometimes  purulent.  At 
times  the  pus  in  the  joint  appears  to  be  so  slightly  irritating  that  the  cartilage  and  the 
synovial  membrane  are  uninjured  by  its  presence,  whilst  at  others  it  is  so  destructive  as  to 
produce  complete  disorganization,  the  bones  forming  the  joint  being  under  these  circum- 
stances exposed,  and  at  times  necrotic.  When  these  changes  occur  they  are,  probably, 
sometimes  due  to  acute  articular  ostitis. 

The  skin, has  occasionally  a  vesicular  or  pustular  eruption  upon  it,  and  too  frequently 
purpuric  spots  or  patches  are  present,  which  at  times  lead  on  to  mortification  ;  and  in 
connection  with  this  subject  "  we  may  mention  another  evidence  of  the  blood  disease  in 
the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  bodies  and  the  marking  of  the  veins  on  the  surface.  Thus, 
before  the  body  is  scarcely  cold,  there  may  sometimes  be  seen  the  blue  and  red  coursing 
of  the  veins  and  the  coloring  which  has  exuded  from  them  into  the  tissues."  (Wilks.) 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  exceptional  to  meet  with  any  evidence  of  phlebitis, 
general  or  local ;  and  this  leads  me  to  consider,  although  briefly,  the  now  already  aban- 
doned and  untenable  theory  that  phlebitis,  or  inflammation  of  a  vein,  is  the  invariable 
cause  of  pyaemia. 

The  most  telling  evidence  against  the  theory  is  the  one  just  mentioned,  that  it  is  only 
in  exceptional  cases  of  pyaemia  that  any  evidence  can  be  found  of  phlebitis  ;  and  the 
second  is  almost  equally  strong,  because  "  so  far  from  phlebitis  being  a  cause  of  pyaemia, 
is  is  remarkable  how  often  the  former  occurs  without  any  contamination  of  the  blood 
whatever ;  that  is,  if  we  can  call  that  phlebitis  where  we  find  a  vein  and  its  branches 
quite  closed  by  coagulum  or  adherent  fibrin"  (Wilks).  Moreover,  "  it  is  a  question 
whether,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  veins  are  plugged  or  inflamed,  thrombosis  and  phle- 
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bitis  are  not  the  local,  and  pyaemia  the  general  effect  of  the  same  cause"  (Savory) — that 
is,  blood  infection.    With  these  views  I  cordially  agree. 

That  blood  poisoning  may  take  place  through  veins  is  certain,  altliough,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  inflammation  of  their  coats  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  it  ;  neither  is  it 
probable  that  the  absorption  of  pus,  as  pus,  is  the  usual  cause  ;  for  when  pus  mixes  with 
blood,  coagulation  is  produced,  and  thus  its  circulation  is  prevented.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, good  reason  to  believe  that  the  fluid  portion  of  pus  or  of  some  decomposing  inflam- 
matory product  may  be  taken  up  by  the  veins  and  carried  into  the  system,  and  thus  cause 
pyjemia.  The  poison  may  be  imported  into  the  general  circulation  through  either  a  small 
or  large  vein,  when  involved  in  a  suppurating  or  sloughing  tissue  ;  tliis  is  a  frequent  occur- 
rence when  the  vein  is  connected  with  an  inflamed  or  divided  bone. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  milder  forms  of  blood  poisoning,  such  as 
traumatic  fever,  are  caused  by  the  circulation  of  morbid  elements  in  tlie  blood,  whicli  are 
generated  either  within  the  body  or  imported  into  it  from  without ;  and  that  these  morbid 
elements  are  at  times  carried  off,  sometimes  by  the  lungs  and  at  other  times  by  the  intes- 
tines :  that  the  more  severe  forms  of  blood  poisoning,  as  pytemia,  are  caused  by  embolism, 
thrombosis,  or  blood  extravasation,  due  to  the  admixture  with  the  blood  of  some  morbid 
fluid  ;  and  that  this  morbid  material  originates  the  changes  which  give  rise  to  the  secondary 
or  metastatic  abscesses  with  which  surgeons  and  pathologists  are  so  familiar.  This  view 
receives  much  support  from  the  fact,  that  disintegrating  fibrin  may  be  carried  from  the 
heart  through  the  arterial  system  into  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  parenchymatous  organs, 
and  give  rise  not  only  to  constitutional  symptoms  much  akin  to  those  which  have  been 
described  as  being  present  in  ])yajmia,  but  to  analogous  pathological  conditions.  This 
condition  is  spoken  of  as  arterial  pyiemia.  Thus  in  the  more  common  form  of  pytemia 
abscesses  form  in  the  viscera  or  other  parts;  and  in  "arterial  pyiemia"  loVjular  fibrinous 
changes  occur.  In  the  former  case  secondary  abscesses  are  found  after  death,  in  the  latter 
secondary  fibrinous  deposits  ;  it  seems  probable  also  that  at  times  these  fibrinous  deposits 
may  break  down  and  give  rise  to  abscesses. 

This  arterial  pyemia  is  met  with  after  ulcerative  and  rheumatic  endocarditis ;  it  is, 
doubtless,  the  cause  of  the  so-called  rheumatic  pains  that  follow  scarlet  fever  ;  and  in 
rarer  instances  it  gives  rise  to  the  embolic  plugging  of  some  large  vessel,  which  may  be 
followed  by  gangrene,  or  by  the  formation  of  an  aneurism.  I  have  had  to  remove  a  leg 
on  two  occasions  for  gangrene  from  embolism  of  the  femoral  artery  after  scarlet  fever,  and 
have  seen  cases  of  aneurism  wliich  have  probably  been  due  to  tlie  same  cause.  (Vide 
'Path.  Soc.  Trans.,'  1877.) 

Arterial  pyasmia  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  Mild  attacks  come  and  go,  says  Wilks,  "  the 
proof  being  found  eventually  in  the  cicatrices  and  remnants  of  deposits  met  with  in  the 
organs  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  heart  disease."  The  mild  forms  manifest 
themselves  by  pyrexia,  prostration,  and  pains  in  the  joints. 

Hence,  wlien  a  patient  dies  rapidly  from  blood  poisoning,  the  only  pathological  change 
found  in  the  tissues  may  be  some  lobular  congestion  of  the  lung,  indicating  the  first  stage 
of  pneumonia  ;  when  life  has  lasted  longer,  red  or  gray  hepatization  may  be  present ;  and 
in  a  later  stage  lobular  suppuration  ;  these  different  conditions  depending  upon  the  inten- 
sity of  the  disease  and  its  duration.  "  The  first  stage  of  the  morbid  condition  which  is 
produced  in  the  viscera  is  a  coagulation  in  the  vessels,  and  the  last  stao-e  is  sunnuration." 
(Wilks.)  '  ^ 

In  feeble  patients  who  have  no  resisting  power  against  disease,  it  is  possible  that  even 
these  pathological  conditions  may  not  be  found ;  life  being,  as  it  were,  suddenly  destroyed 
in  the  first  onset  of  the  blood  poisoning.  Under  these  circumstances  no  definite  post- 
mortem appearances  would  be  seen,  beyond,  perhaps,  a  general  softening  of  the  viscera  or 
some  purpuric  condition. 

Duration  of  the  disease — There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  a  ]iatient  may  die  in  tw^o 
or  three  days  after  the  first  appearance  of  tlie  symptoms,  arid,  as  a  rule,  bad  cases  ter- 
minate during  the  second  week.  Others  go  on  for  six  or  seven  weeks.'  The  lono-er  a 
patient  lives  the  greater  the  hopes  of  a  successful  issue.  ° 

Prognosis — In  every  case  of  blood  poisoning  great  cause  for  anxiety  exists,  it  being 
impossible  to  foretell  its  course  or  its  end.  In  one  case,  a  small  dose  of  the  poison  will 
prove  fatal,  while  in  another  a  full  dose  will  be  thrown  off.  The  violence  of  the  attack 
does  not  depend  upon  the  severity  or  size  of  the  wound  ;  for  a  trifling  wound  is  at  times 
followed  by  urgent  symptoms,  while  a  severe  local  injury  may  be  followed  by  but  few  if 
any,  complications.  Indeed,  some  of  the  severest  cases  of  blood  poisonino-  are  found  in 
those  in  whom  there  is  no  wound.  ° 
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A  robust  person,  doubtless,  has  a  better  chance  of  recovery  than  a  feeble,  and  an 
abstemious  one  than  a  drunkard.  Where  diseased  viscera  exist,  particularly  diseased 
kidneys,  the  prospects  of  recovery  are  small  indeed,  the  capabilities  of  a  patient  to  resist 
any  diseased  action  under  these  circumstances  being  slight  in  the  extreme.  A  single 
attack  of  traumatic  fever  may  pass  off  without  trouble,  but  a  relapse  or  a  second  attack 
always  indicates  serious  mischief.  Rigors  rarely  occur  without  suggesting  the  presence 
of  some  secondary  deposit  or  local  inflammation.  One  rigor  may  pass  off  and  leave  no 
trace  of  harm  behind,  but  a  succession  of  them  is  associated  too  frequently  with  the 
gravest  local  complications,  such  as  secondary  metastatic  abscesses.  These  abscesses  also 
when  they  occur  outside  any  of  the  three  great  cavities  of  the  body  are  less  dangerous 
than  when  they  occur  in  the  viscera.  Acute  pyremia  is  always  accompanied  with  great 
danger ;  but  when  the  disease  is  chronic  there  is  always  more  hope. 

The  occurrence  of  pyeemia  in  different  classes  of  cases  is  well  shown  in  the  following 
tables : 

Analysis  of  the  217  cases  of  Pycemia. 

Of  217  cases — 

68  or  31-3  per  cent,  were  after  compound  fractures  as  a  whole. 

24  or  11  •   per  cent,  not  amputated. 

44  "  20-2  "  amputated. 
26  "  12*  "  were  after  amputation  for  disease. 
28  "  12" 9      "  "    after  other  operations. 

21  "    9*6      "  "    after  injury  without  operation. 

60  "  27"6      "  "    after  disease  without  operation. 

12  "    5*5      "  "    idiopathic.    2:9  per  cent,  puerperal. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Steele,  who  has  aided  me  in  this  statistical  investigation, 
I  am  able  also  to  give  the  following  interesting  facts  respecting  pyaemia. 

Out  of  790  cases  of  compound  fracture,  192  died,  or  24-  per  cent. 

68  of  pyaemia,  or  8" 6  per  cent. 
Of  184  cases  treated  by  amputation — 

89  died,  or  47'7  per  cent. 
44  of  pyaemia,  or  23*9  per  cent. 
Of  606  treated  witliout  amputation — 

103  died,  or  17'  per  cent. 
24  of  pyaemia,  or  3'9  per  cent. 
Out  of  324  cases  of  amputation  of  thigh,  leg,  arm,  and  forearm  for  disease — 

126  died,  or  38'8  per  cent. 
26  of  pyaemia,  or  8"  per  cent. 
Pyaemia  is  thus  seen  to  be  three  times  as  fatal  after  amputation  for  compound  fracture  as  for 
disease. 

Out  of  29,434  surgical  cases  admitted  into  Guy's  during  10  years,  there  were  1749  deaths,  or  5*9 
per  cent. 

203  of  these  were  from  pyaemia,  or  11-6  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases  ;  about  one  in  nine 
of  the  deaths  arising  from  this  cause. 
But  of  the  whole  numher  of  cases  treated,  pyaemia  was  fatal  in  one  case  out  of  about  150,  not 
two-thii'ds  per  cent. 

But  is  pycemia  a  hospital  disease  ?  Does  it  arise  from  causes  that  are  generated  in  a 
hospital  ?  or  is  it  met  with  more  frequently  in  a  hospital  because  the  class  of  cases  in  which 
it  is  most  prone  to  occur  are  there  treated  ?    Is  it  found  in  private  practice  ? 

As  an  answer  to  the  last  question  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  Mr.  Prescott 
Hewett's  presidential  address  at  the  Clinical  Society  in  1874,  in  which  he  gave  the  parti- 
culars of  twenty-three  examples  of  pyaemia  occurring  in  private  practice,  and  in  six  only 
after  operations,  four  being  very  trivial  operations. 

Sixteen  of  these  were  in  town  and  seven  in  the  country,  and  all  were  placed  under  most 
favorable  circumstances. 

We  know,  moreover,  that  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  pyaemia  that  are  seen  in  the  London 
hospitals — and  I  can  answer  for  Guy's — are  admitted  with  the  affection. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  may  confidently  be  asserted,  that  what  is  known  as  pytemia 
is  not  peculiarly  a  hospital  disease,  and  that  it  probably  occurs  after  surgical  injuries  and 
operations  as  frequently  in  private  as  in  hospital  practice.  It  is  true  that  pyajmia  often 
takes  its  origin  in  hospitals,  but  equally  true  is  it  that  it  does  so  because  the  class  of  cases 
in  whicli  the  affection  is  the  most  prone  to  occur  are  there  to  be  found. 

Blood  poisoning  may  occur  anywhere,  in  hospitals  or  in  private  houses  ;  but  it  is  unfair 
and  unscientific  to  attribute  it  without  reason  or  evidence  to  what  has  been  so  wrongly 
described  as  "  Hospitalism." 
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Treatment. — An  unlimited  supply  of  fresli  :iir,  simple  nutritious  food,  nnd,  where  a 
wound  or  suppuration  exists,  the  most  thorough  cleanliness^  are  the  main  points  of  practice 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  every  case  of  traumatic  fever  or  pytemia.  Compared 
with  these,  all  other  means  are  of  secondary  imj)ortance. 

As  the  disease  is  due  to  a  blood  poison,  often  taken  into  the  body  from  without,  it  is  the 
surgeon's  duty  to  see  that  the  patient's  room  is  well  ventilated,  that  it  is  neither  too  hot 
nor  too  cold,  as  both  extremes  are  powerful  de))ressants  ;  that  the  air  circulating  through 
it  is  free,  fresh,  and  fragrant ;  that  the  room  is  frequently  purified  by  cleansing  and  disin- 
lectants,  large  dishes  of  any  disinfecting  fluid  and  cloths  saturated  with  the  same  being 
distributed  about;  solid  iodine  exposed  in  a  plate  to  the  air  is  a  good  disinfectant,  and 
more  persistent  than  some  others.  Care  must  be  taken  that  no  poison  from  a  drain  or 
closet  reaches  the  room  ;  and  that  all  excretions  are  disinfecte<l  at  once,  indeed,  ))assed 
directly  into  vessels  containing  disinfecting  fluid,  such  as  Condy's,  carbolic  acid,  chloride 
of  lime,  or  chloralum.  The  wound  should  be  kept  clean,  and  care  should  be  taken  that 
all  discharges  are  allowed  a  free  escape.  Dressings,  when  employed  to  a  suppurating  or 
sloughing  wound,  should  be  saturated  with  disinfecting  lotions,  and  changed  every  three 
or  four  hours.  When  possible,  foul  wounds  should  be  irrigated,  a  stream  of  warm  water 
containing  a  disinfectant  being  allowed  to  run  over  the  surface.  I  know  of  no  means  so 
valuable  for  kee|)ing  a  wound  clean  as  this.  When  sloughing  of  the  part  is  present, 
charcoal  poultices  are  at  times  beneficial.  Sponges  should  never  be  employed  where  pus 
exists,  but  tow  or  cotton-wool,  more  particularly  the  absorbing  cotton-wool  known  as 
Brun's  ;  or  camel's  hair  pencils  kept  in  a  lotion  of  carbolic  acid,  as  suggested  by  Callender. 
Poultices,  when  employed,  may  be  put  on  tow  or  oakum,  both  of  which  materials,  through 
the  tar  they  contain,  being  disinfectants. 

In  simple,  uncomplicated  traumatic  fever,  when  it  stops  within  the  ordinary  bounds, 
and  neither  runs  on  nor  returns  in  its  severity,  no  special  treatment  is  called  for.  Should 
restlessness  or  much  pain  exist,  a  sedative  dose  of  chloral,  opium,  or  morphia  may  be 
given,  either  by  the  mouth,  rectum,  or  skin,  and  beyond  this  nothing  is  needed.  In  more 
confirmed  cases  of  suppurative  fever,  when  systemic  infection  is  declared,  the  vital  ener- 
gies of  the  patient  must  be  maintained  or  stimulated,  and  everything  that  tends  to  lower 
must  be  warded  off ;  thus  the  administration  of  tonic  medicine  becomes  a  necessity,  the 
preparations  of  iron  being  the  best,  but  strychnine  and  quinine  are  likewise  of  great  use. 
Some  surgeons  employ  very  large  doses  of  quinine,  and  speak  highly  of  it — from  ten  to 
twenty  grains  being  given  at  the  first  onset  of  pyiemia,  and  repeated  every  three  or  four 
hours — and  Dr.  Goodhart's  investigations  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1870)  seem  to  show  that 
quinine  in  full  doses  helps  defervescence.  Stimulants  must  be  administered  with  caution, 
and  their  amount  regulated  by  the  wants  of  the  individual  case.  When  the  patient's 
habits  have  been  free,  alcohol  in  some  of  its  forms  will  be  required,  even  in  large  quan- 
tities ;  whereas  to  an  abstemious  person  a  very  moderate  dose  will  be  sufficient,  a  large 
one  doing  harm  ;  and  that  form  of  stimulant  is  apparently  the  best  to  which  the  patient 
has  been  accustomed. 

The  diet  should  be  as  nutritious  as  possible,  but  its  nature  must  depend  upon  the 
assimilative  powers  of  the  stomach.  Where  milk  agrees,  no  better  drink  can  be  given, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  eggs  or  some  spirit;  cream  may  be  added  at  times,  or  the 
concentrated  Swiss  milk  ;  animal  broths  may  likewise  be  freely  used.  When  meat  can 
be  digested  it  may  be  given,  although  sparingly.  When  a  patient  refuses  food,  Liebig's 
extract  of  meat,  or  Darby's  fluid  meat,  may  be  mixed  with  the  beer  or  wine  without  his 
knowledge.  When  the  stomach  rejects  nourishment  it  must  be  given  by  the  rectum,  an 
enema  of  beef-tea  and  egg  being  administered  every  four  or  six  hours.  '  Ice  may  always 
be  allowed  in  small  quantities,  as  it  gives  comfort.  When  the  nervous  system  is  disturbed 
from  want  of  sleep  or  otherwise,  opium  may  be  given,  small  doses  frequently  repeated 
being  better  than  large.    Where  enemata  are  used,  laudanum  may  be  mixed  with  them. 

Should  diarrhoea  exist  it  must  not  be  checked  too  suddenly,  for  in  some  cases  of  blood 
poisoning  it  appears  to  have  an  eliminative  tendency ;  it  should  be  stopped  only  when 
telling  on  the  patient's  powers.  To  give  remedies,  however,  with  the  view  of  eliminatin.r 
the  poison  by  the  bowel  is  a  rasli  practice,  and  cannot  be  recommended.  The  sulphite's 
and  chlorides  in  any  of  their  forms  do  not  appear  to  have  any  power  to  neutralize  the 
poison  in  the  blood ;  they  have  been,  however,  highly  praised.  Tiie  alkaline  salts  have 
likewise  been  strongly  recommended  "  to  promote  the  changing  and  eliminating-  of  the 
l)rodHcts  of  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  tlie  tissues"  (Savory).  Of  these  °the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  is  probably  the  best,  either  given  alone  or  witli  the  liquid  extract  of 
bark. 
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When  secondary  abscesses  have  formed  in  the  cellular  tissue  and  between  the  muscles 
they  should  be  opened  ;  but  great  caution  must  be  observed  in  dealing  with  inflamed  joints. 
When  tlie  presence  of  pus  can  be  clearly  made  out,  it  should  be  evacuated  by  a  free 
incision  into  the  joint,  and  care  taken  that  it  does  not  re-accumulate  ;  when  possible  a 
drainage  tube  should  be  introduced  into  the  cavity,  and  the  joint  daily  freely  washed  out 
with  a  stream  of  warm  water  colored  with  Condy's,  or  some  other  disinfecting  fluid,  such 
as  carbolic  acid,  one  part  in  forty,  or  iodine  water  composed  of  one  drachm  of  the  tincture 
of  iodine  to  a  pint  of  water.  Soothing  applications  should  at  the  same  time  be  employed, 
pop])V  fomentations  being  probably  the  best. 

Wlien  acute  blood  poisoning  has  set  in,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  amputation  of 
a  diseased  limb  has  no  influence  in  cliecking  the  disease,  nor  has  the  application  of  caustics 
or  cauteries  to  a  wound  ;  indeed,  no  local  treatment  is  known  by  whicii  the  formation  of 
secondary  abscesses  can  be  prevented.  In  chronic  pycemia,  however,  amputation  is  often 
of  essential  service. 

How  far  blood  poisoning  can  be  prevented  is  another  question,  and  as  it  is 
an  imi)ortant  one  it  jnay  be  considered  liere. 

As  to  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  nothing  is  known.  It  attacks  the  healthy  as 
well  as  the  cachectic ;  those  surrounded  by  perfect  hygienic  influences,  as  well  as  those 
subjected  to  the  most  unfavorable,  and  it  is  found  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  practice. 
It  is  true  that  the  cachectic,  and  those  wlio  are  subjected  to  close  and  unhealthy  atmo- 
spheres, are  the  more  prone  to  its  attack,  and  that  overcrowding  in  small  wards,  bad 
ventilation,  bad  drainage,  and  bad  feeding,  with  every  other  influence  that  has  a  depress- 
ing action  on  the  vital  powen*,  are  known  to  have  an  injurious  tendency.  It  becomes  the 
surgeon's  duty,  therefore,  to  ward  off,  as  far  as  he  can,  all  such  influences.  In  cases  for 
operation,  when  time  is  allowed  for  preparation,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
should  be  investigated  ;  care  should  be  taken  that  the  excretory  glands  are  performing 
their  functions,  and,  if  not,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  at  once  coriected.  The  feeble 
must  be  strengthened  by  tonics  and  good  nutritious  food,  and  the  supply  of  stimulants 
should  be  regulated  in  all.  The  intemperate  man  should  be  brought  to  see  the  necessity 
for  moderation,  and  to  know  that  life  cannot  long  be  sustained  by  drink  alone  ;  he  must 
learn  also  that  stimulants  are  chiefly  of  value  in  assisting  digestion  and  the  assimilation  of 
nutritious  food.  The  urine  under  all  circumstances  should  be  examined  for  albumen  ;  for 
although  its  presence  would  not  deter  the  surgeon  from  performing  an  operation  of  neces- 
sity, to  save  life,  it  would  affect  his  prognosis,  and  would  most  certainly  influence  his 
decision  in  an  operation  of  expediency.  All  patients  after  operation  should  be  kept  in 
absolute  repose,  the  wounds  kept  clean,  and  lightly  dressed.  Everything  that  tends  to 
procure  rapid  union  must  be  considered  good,  and  all  that  induces  or  keeps  up  suppuration 
bad,  blood  poisoning  and  suppuration,  whether  with  or  without  a  wound,  having  a  close 
connection.  No  one  who  has  been  in  contact  with  any  infectious  disorder,  such  as  ery- 
sipelas or  scarlet  fever,  should  be  allowed  to  come  near  the  patient ;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  is  some  subtle  connection  between  these  poisons  and  |)ya3mia.  And, 
lastly,  evei-y  clieering  influence  should  be  brought  to  l)ear  on  the  mind  of  the  patient,  as 
well  as  on  liis  surroundings  ;  for  among  the  agents  predis|)0sing  to  blood  poisoning,  mental 
anxieties  and  depressing  emotions  should  doubtless  be  reckoned. 

HECTIC  FEVER. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  surgeons  of  ibrmer  timc'^  included  under  the  above 
heading  many  cases  of  what  we  now  call  septicajmia,  pyaemia,  or  blood  poisoning;  and 
even  at  the  present  time  it  is  an  open  jxiint  as  to  how  far  tlie  symptoms  which  denote 
hectic  fever  are  due  to  the  absorption  of  some  foreign  element  into  tlie  blood. 

That  hectic  fever  is  never  found  except  in  thos-e  who  are  the  victims  of  destructive 
organic  changes,  chiefly  of  a  suppurative  nature,  is  an  established  fact;  and  it  is  in  such 
also  that  confirmed  blood  poisoning  generally  occurs.  The  physician  meets  with  this 
condition  in  pneumonia,  phthisis,  empyema,  abscess  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  or  ovary  ;  the 
surgeon  in  suppurative  diseases  of  joints  and  bones,  in  spinal  disease,  compound  fractures, 
diffused  suppurations,  etc.  In  all  classes  of  cases  there  is  a  destructive  wasting  and  influ- 
ence at  work,  undermining  the  patient's  powers  and  producing  general  emaciation.  The 
characteristic  symptoms  are  of  a  remittent  character,  and  usually  appear  at  least  once 
daily,  generally  towards  evening,  but  they  may  occur  more  frequently.  They  are  not 
unlike  those  of  ague. 

A  paroxysm  of  hectic  may  be  said  to  commence  with  fever,  of  more  or  less  intensity ; 
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the  skin  will  be  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble.  The  face,  too,  will  be  flushed  in 
a  single  patch,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  hot  and  burning.  The 
tongue  during  the  paroxysm  may  be  dry,  and  great  thirst  present.  There  will,  however, 
be  no  brain  symptoms,  no  clouding  of  the  intellect,  no  delirium.  The  febrile  condition 
may  be  preceded  by  shivering  or  chilliness,  but  such  symptoms  are  unusual,  and  are  always 
followed  by  a  profuse  and  exhavstive  sweat.  This  sweating  is  indeed  peculiar  to  the 
affection,  for  it  bears  no  proportion  to  the  febrile  symptoms  that  preceded  it.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  the  febrility  may  be  so  slight  as  hardly  to  be  noticed,  and  yet 
the  patient  on  falling  to  sleep  and  awakening  will  be  bathed  in  perspiration.  When  the 
disease  is  at  its  height  the  cold,  hot,  and  sweating  stages  may  be  easily  seen;  but  when  it 
declines  the  febrile  symptoms  will  be  constant,  although  aggravated  towards  night,  while 
the  morning  "  colliquative"  sweats  gradually  become  more  profuse  as  life  ebbs  away. 

In  the  early  stage  of  this  diseas-e,  between  the  paroxysms,  there  may  be  no  fever.  The 
tongue,  dry  during  the  attack,  will  be  moist  and  clean,  but,  towards  the  close,  becomes 
morbidly  red,  smooth,  and  sore,  with  aphthous  ulceration.  The  appetite  and  digestive 
organs  are  rarely  much  affected;  indeed,  they  are  little  altered  till  the  general  powers  are 
failing  i-apidly.  The  skin,  at  first  supple  and  moist  between  the  attacks,  becomes  as  the 
disease  progresses  harsh,  dry,  and  covered  with  branny  scales.  The  urine,  always  scanty 
and  high  colored,  is  more  so  towards  the  close  of  the  disease.  The  bowels  are  sometimes 
constipated,  but  more  frequently  loose.  Throughout  the  disease,  however,  the  mental 
faculties  remain  unimpaired,  even  when  the  Lodily  |;owers  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
During  the  whole  disease  sleep  is  usually  obtained  between  the  attacks.  Death  always 
ensues  from  exhaustion,  and  bed-sores  too  frequently  iorni,  adding  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient. 

Treatment  The  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  the  only  means  by  which  a 

cure  can  be  effected.  As  the  affection  is  one  purely  of  exhaustion,  the  object  must  be  to 
maintain  the  strength  of  the  patient  in  every  way  by  the  administration  of  abundance  of 
simple  nutritious  food,  with  stimulants  carefully  adjusted  to  the  special  wants  of  the  case. 
The  former  should  be  given  at  cei'tain  short  intervals  in  small  quantities,  and  the  latter 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  aid  digestion. 

Tonic  medicine  should  always  be  given,  quinine  probably  being  the  best,  as  this  drug 
has,  doubtless,  a  power  in  checking  febrile  action,  in  keeping  down  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  and  in  preventing  sweats.  It  should  be  given  in  a  full  dose,  five  grains  in  the  solid 
form,  before  the  paroxysm.  Iron  and  strychnine  are  also  valuable  drugs,  and  the  extract 
of  belladonna  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  or  moi'e  combined  with  the  tonic  is  of  great  value. 
Diarrhoea,  when  present,  should  be  checked  by  astringents,  but  opium  should  be  sparingly 
employed,  except  to  relieve  ])ain. 

With  respect  to  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  disease  by  operation  when  such  is  pos- 
sible, there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among  surgeons;  for  hectic  is  a  proof  that 
nature's  reparative  powers  have  been  found  wanting  in  their  efforts  to  cure  the  local  affec- 
tion, and  under  these  circumstances  the  surgeon's  duty  doubtless  lies  in  operative  inter- 
ference. If  the  disease  can  be  removed,  this  should  be  done,  and  delay  is  almost  criminal. 
Let  the  source  of  irritation,  or  weakness,  be  removed,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  rapidly  the 
most  feeble  subject  may  rally  after  the  operation.  If  the  viscera  are  sound,  good  hopes  of 
a  recovery  may  be  entertained  under  apparently  the  most  adverse  conditions;  but  if  the 
kidneys  are  diseased,  the  prospects  of  recovery  are  feeble. 
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18(55-6.— Virchow,  'Cellular  Patliology.'— PiVi-,  'St.  George's  Hosp.  Reports,'  Yohiii.— Billroth  Dr 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON  ANIMAL  POISONS. 

POISONED  WOUNDS. 

Under  this  heading,  Dissection  wounds,  wounds  from  the  sting  or  bite  of  liealthy 
insects  and  animals,  and  wounds  from  the  bite  of  diseased  animals,  or  inoculation  from 
tlieir  blood,  will  be  considered. 

Dissection  Wounds — These  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  although  it  is  exceptional 
to  tind  them  lollowed  by  any  seriously  ill  effects.  In  common  with  all  wounds,  they  may- 
be attended  with  absorbent  inflammation,  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  suppuration, 
septicaemia,  or  pya-mia ;  and  i'eeble  or  cachectic  subjects  are  more  liable  to  any  one  of 
these  consequences  tlian  the  strong  and  steady. 

In  exceptional  instances,  however,  different  results  follow,  and  two  forms  of  the  aflfection 
may  be  recognized — the  mild  and  the  acute. 

"  The  symptoms  in  the  mild  form  partake,"  say  Poland,  "  more  or  less  of  the  ordinary 
character  of  non-speciflc  inflammation,  and  scarcely  present  any  noticeable  characteristic 
signs  ;  thus,  the  local  appearances  consist  in  the  puncture  assuming  a  defined  red  aspect, 
which  soon  becomes  pustular  ;  this  bursts,  and  ends  in  an  unhealthy  suppuration  ;  there 
is  surrounding  erythema  of  an  erratic  form,  and  inflammation  and  pain  extending  along 
the  forearm  and  arm  to  the  axilla,  ending  in  the  enlargement  and  suppuration  of  the 
glands.  The  constitutional  effects  consist  in  febrile  disturbance,  loss  of  appetite,  diarrhoea, 
fetid  eructations,  &c.  Tlie  prognosis  and  termination  are  favorable ;  and  the  treatment 
required  is  to  be  based  u{)on  general  principles.  The  symptoms  of  the  acute  or  severe 
forms  are  those  of  a  truly  specific  disease  ;  tlie  local  signs  commence  by  the  appearance 
of  a  small  circular  or  oval  vesicle  over  the  seat  of  puncture,  which  soon  becomes  turbid, 
milky,  and  pustular,  and  not  uiifrequently  has  a  defined  margin,  resembling  soinewiiat 
that  of  smallpox.  This  is  generally  unattended  with  pa  n  ;  but  the  patient  often  complains 
of  intense  jiain  in  the  shoulder  and  about  the  axilla,  which  shoots  down  the  chest.  Tiic 
glands  in  the  axilla  are  early  aflected,  and  seem  to  act  as  barriers  to  the  further  progress" 
of  the  poison  ;  they  become  enlarged,  and  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  is  implicated, 
with  serous  effusion;  there  is  eiythema  and  puffy  swelling ;  these  extend  to  the  sub- 
scapular and  pectoral  regions,  spreading  down  the  side  of  the  chest,  yielding  to  pressure;, 
and  imparting  a  peculiar  spongy  feel.  There  is,  besides,  an  (Edematous  and  doughy  con- 
dition of  the  arm  and  forearm,  owing  to  serous  exudation  into  the  cellular  tissue,  which 
seldom,  if  ever,  passes  into  suppuration." 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  at  first  those  of  strong  excitement;  but  these  are 
soon  followed  by  those  of  extreme  depression  of  spirits  and  much  suffering.  Rigors, 
headache,  j)rostration  of  strength,  vomiting,  &c.,  supervene  ;  and,  lastly,  all  the  symptoms 
of  low  typhoid  fever  rapidly  set  in." 

In  some  cases  the  absoi  bent  glands  are  not  involved,  and  death  may  occur  from  prostra- 
tion in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  ;  in  others,  suppuration  and  pytemia  may  appear, 
while  in  a  third  extensive  and  diffused  sloughing  of  the  skin  may  ensue — all  these  i)oints 
being  materially  influenced  by  the  power  of  the  {)atient  to  throw  off  morbific  influences. 

Tiie  proff/ios/'s  in  these  acute  cases  must  be  unfavorable.  Travers  calculated  that  one 
in  seven  recovers  ;  probably  this  is  rather  in  excess  of  experience  ;  but  if  the  patient  does 
not  sink  during  the  violence  of  the  attack,  his  powers  will  be  tried  to  the  utmost  by  the 
protracted  suppuration. 

The  inoculation  from  a  recently  dead  body  is  more  serious  than  that  from  an  old  subject 
of  tiie  dissecting-room,  and  the  fluids  from  a  patient  who  has  died  from  glanders,  pci-ito- 
nitis,  and  scarlet  or  puerperal  fever,  are  far  more  dangerous  than  all  others.  There  is 
reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that  the  contact  with  such  fluids  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the 
disease  without  any  local  wound  or  abrasion. 

Treatment  To  keep  the  patient  alive  and  to  treat  on  general  principles  any  local 

symptoms  as  they  arise  is  the  usual  method  now  pursued. 
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A  Student  when  he  pricks  his  finger  should  at  once  clean  and  suck  the  wound,  and  at 
the  same  time  arrest  the  circulation  of  blood  through  it  for  at  least  a  minute,  by  pressure 
a|)plied  with  the  opposite  hand  on  its  cardiac  side.  The  part  may  then  be  closed  over,  a 
piece  of  gutta-percha  skin  made  adiierent  with  chloroform  being  an  admirable  application. 
"When  the  wound  is  free  and  the  poison  is  from  a  recent  puerperal  or  allied  case,  some 
caustic  such  as  the  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  zinc,  or  even  nitric  acid  may  be  applied. 
The  first  two  are  probably  the  best.  "When  any  inflammation  appears,  a  poultice  should 
be  applied,  and  the  hand  raised  above  the  shoulder,  and,  if  there  sliould  be  any  tension  of 
the  part,  it  is  to  be  at  once  relieved  by  an  incision. 

Absorbent  or  cellular  inflammation  sliould  be  treated  by  fomentations.  Some  surgeons 
have  faith  in  the  local  ajiplication  of  nitrate  of  silver,  iodine,  or  the  solution  of  the  per- 
chloride  of  iron  as  a  means  for  arresting  its  pi'ogress.  The  glands  when  enlarged  should 
be  freely  bathed  with  hot  water,  and  hot  fomentations  constantly  applied.  The  earliest 
indications  of  suppuration  ought  to  be  looked  for  in  order  that  pus  may  be  at  once  evacuated. 
Sloughs  are  to  be  removed  by  moderate  incisions.  Tonics  should  be  given  from  the  first, 
iron  when  it  can  be  borne  with  or  without  quinine  in  full  doses,  or  ammonia  and  bark 
when  the  former  tonics  are  inapplicable.  Nutritious  food  ought  to  be  given  in  abundance, 
milk  being  the  best  drink ;  stimulants,  too,  when  needed,  but  always  with  caution. 
Country  air,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  enjoyed,  is  the  great  aid  upon  which  reliance  may  be 
placed  for  recovery. 


Anatomical  or  Pathological  Tubercle. 


Fig.  11. 


This  is  a  chronic  skin  affection,  which  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  hands  of  those  con- 
stantly engaged  in  making  post-mortem  examinations.  Dr.  Wilks,  when  describing  some 
models  of  the  affection  that  are  to  be  seen  in  Guy's  museum 
(Fig.  11),  called  it  verruca  necrogenica"  ('Guy's  Rep.,' 
18G2).  In  its  early  stage  it  is  not  unlike  epithelial  cancen 
"  It  commences  without  any  evident  breach  of  surface,  the 
parts  affected  being  not  those  liable  to  pustules,  as  the  back  of 
the  hand  or  wrist,  but  the  knuckles  and  joints  of  the  fingers. 
If  the  disease  should  begin  with  a  pustule,  the  pustule  bursts, 
l)ut  instead  of  healing,  a  thickening  of  the  cuticle  takes  place 
around  it,  and  as  from  time  to  time  a  little  fresh  suppuration 
occurs,  so  the  thickening  and  induration  increase.  Generally, 
however,  these  changes  go  on  slowly,  without  any  preliminary 
vesication.  A  warty  thickening  of  the  epithelium  takes  place, 
which,  in  course  of  time,  becomes  of  a  dark  color,  until  a  kind 
of  ichthyotic  condition  is  produced." 

The  disease  is  local,  and  unattended  by  constitutional  symp- 
toms. The  repeated  application  of  the  strong  tincture  of  iodine, 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  nitric  acid,  will  effect  a  cure. 

Insect  stings  in  this  country  are  not  very  severe,  and, 
unless  inflicted  in  large  numbers,  are  rarely  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  surgeon.  Slight  fever  and  constitutional  disturb- 
ance may  follow  them  in  some  children  who  are  susceptible  to 
external  influences,  whilst  local  swelling,  heat,  and  redness  are 
Should  a  wasp  or  bee  accidentally  be  taken  into  the  mouth  with 
fruit,  and  the  base  of  the  tongue,  pharynx,  or  larynx  stung,  serious  symptoms  may  appear 
by  the  oedema  and  swelling  of  the  parts  impeding  respiration.  "When  this  accident  hap- 
pens, scarifications  should  be  employed  with  fomentations,  but  if  life  be  threatened,  the 
windpipe  must  be  opened.  ' 

When  the  tongue  or  other  accessible  part  is  affected,  the  sting  should  be  removed,  it 
possible,  with  a  pair  of  fine  forceps,  and  thus  much  pain  is  saved.  "Where  this  cannot 
be  done,  a  drop  of  either  the  liquor  ammonias,  sal  volatile,  or  oil  of  lavender,  applied  to 
the  part  generally  gives  relief.  The  parts  should  also  be  protected  from  the  air  by  collo- 
dion, flour,  chalk,  or  strapping. 

The  bite  of  the  scorpion,  the  tarantula,  and  other  tropical  insects  is,  however  more 
troublesome,  and  is  often  followed  by  nervous  depression,  vomiting,  and  local  pain  In 
South  America,  the  mosquito  bite  is  at  times  attended  with  severe  local  inflammation 
and  sometimes  with  ulceration.    In  Africa  and  Asia,  the  scorpion,  which  is  from  six  to 
ten  inches  long,  is  so  venomous  as  to  cause,  by  its  bite,  at  times,  less  of  life.    Olive  oil  is 


Anatomical  tubercle. 
Model  Guy's  Mus.  193»°. 

very  marked  in  others. 
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the  usual  application  for  the  wound,  but  liquor  ammoniiE  is  probably  better.  Erandy  and 
ammonia  should  be  given  internally  when  great  depression  exists. 

The  bite  of  the  spider  is  very  similar  in  its  effects  to  that  of  the  scorpion,  though  the 
wonderful  stories  as  to  its  poisonous  qualities  are  now  regarded  as  fabulous. 

Serpent  bites  are  often  serious,  and  at  times  fatal,  the  poison  being  squeezed  into 
the  tissue  in  the  act  of  biting,  from  a  special  apparatus  situated  at  the  base  of  the  upper 
fangs.  In  England,  the  viper  is  the  only  poisonous  reptile,  and  although  some  local  and 
constitutional  disturbance  may  follow  its  bite,  a  fatal  result  rarely  ensues. 

The  cobra  di  capello,  rattlesnake,  whipcord  snake,  and  phoorsa  snake  are  the  most 
venomous. 

In  some  cases  the  poison  seems  to  spend  its  effects  upon  the  nervous  system,  killing  by 
convulsions  or  coma ;  in  others,  its  local  effects  are  the  more  important. 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  effects  of  poison 
by  the  rattlesnake,  states  that  the  bite  is  sometimes  followed  by  pain  of  a  pricking  or 
burning  character,  which  gradually  becomes  more  intense,  also  by  bleeding,  swelling,  and 
discoloration  of  the  injured  part  and  tissues  around,  these  symptoms  depending  upon  the 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue.  Tlie  wounded  extremity  becomes  larger  and  the 
pain  greater,  the  skin  assuming  a  mottled  marbly  aspect.  As  secondary  effects,  inflamma- 
tion and  disorganization  of  the  tissues  occur  ;  the  inflammation  assumes  more  the  character 
of  the  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  and  is  associated  with  glandular  enlargement  and  suppu- 
ration, followed  by  gangrene  as  a  common  consequence. 

Great  depression  of  the  nervous  system  and  general  prostration  are  the  most  prominent 
constitutional  symptoms,  with  profuse  cold  sweats,  vomiting,  dyspnoea,  and  diarrhoea  ;  and 
jaundice  often  precedes  death. 

When  the  dose  of  the  poison  is  large,  or  the  susceptibilities  of  the  patient  acute,  death 
may  take  place  at  once  from  general  prostration  and  local  stagnation  of  blood  in  the 
wounded  extremity.  In  the  case  of  a  keeper  of  the  London  Zoological  Gardens,  who 
was  bitten  in  the  nose  by  a  cobra,  death  took  place  in  little  more  than  an  hour  after  the 
infliction  of  the  wound,  and  half  an  hour  only  had  elapsed  when  he  was  apparently  dying, 
being  unable  to  speak,  swallow,  or  support  himself;  the  pupils  became  dilated,  the  face 
livid,  the  heart's  action  feeble,  and  he  was  scarcely  conscious. 

Mitchell  has  recorded  a  case  which  proved  fatal  in  five  and  a  half  hours.  Of  others 
one  died  comatose,  another  with  dyspnoea  and  dysphagia,  a  third  felt  sleepy  and  died 
without  agony. 

On  the  other  hand,  patients  at  times  recover  suddenly,  even  when  the  symptoms  have 
been  severe,  as  if  the  poison  had  suddenly  lost  its  power.  More  commonly,  however, 
death  ensues,  and  when  recovery  follows,  it  is  only  after  severe  local  su|)puration  and 
sloughing,  leaving  a  maimed  and  useless  limb. 

After  death  Mitchell  found  ecchymoses  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  the  spots 
containing  blood-cells,  this  exudation  being  purpuric  in  its  nature,  and  clearly  caused  by  a 
want  of  the  normal  coagulating  power  in  the  blood  ;  this  altered  condition  of  the  blood 
indeed  is  the  most  common  effect  of  snake  poisons,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  said  to  last 
through  life.  Hence,  in  bites  from  the  Indian  phoorsa  snake,  there  is  said  to  be  a  hemor- 
rhagic tendency  during  life.  After  death  Mitchell  could  never  detect  the  least  alteration 
in  the  blood-cells  in  acute  cases,  but  in  exceptional  examples  of  chronic  poisoning  he 
found  a  few  globules  indented.  In  chronic  cases  also,  where  there  has  been  time  for  the 
poison  to  act  upon  the  blood,  the  want  of  coagulating  power  in  the  blood  is  very  constant, 
and  putrefactive  changes  rapidly  follow. 

Dr.  Halford,  of  Melbourne,  says  he  always  found  the  blood  after  death  dark  and  fluid. 
It  also  contained  germinal  nucleated  cells,  which  he  regards  as  molecules  of  living  foreign 
matter  thrown  into  the  blood  from  the  venom,  and  he  accounts  for  the  asphyxia  and  death 
by  the  increase  and  multiplication  of  these  molecules,  which  takes  place  at  tlie  expense  of 
the  oxygen  normally  wanted  in  inspiration. 

Sir  J.  Fayrer  tells  us,  however,  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  detect  these  changes  in 
the  blood,  although  the  poison  affects  the  blood  primarily,  and  the  nervous  centres  indi- 
rectly through  it.    ('  Indian  Annals  of  Med.  Science,'  1870.) 

Treatment  should  be  most  energetic,  otherwise  the  depressing  influence  of  tlie  poison 
will  soon  paralyze  all  action,  a  few  seconds  often  being  enough  for  the  absorption  of  the 
poison. 

Locally,  the  aim  should  be  to  arrest  the  absorption  of  the  poison  by  fastening  a  ligature 
firmly  on  the  cardiac  sjde  of  the  wound,  by  excising  the  wounded  part,  and  by  the  ap[)li- 
cation  of  nitric  acid,  carbolic  acid,  or  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
5 
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Fayrer  records,  that  the  natives  of  India  apply  a  ligature  not  only  jnst  above  the  bite, 
but  at  several  places  on  the  limb  at  intervals  of  some  inches  ;  they  then  place  a  red-hot 
coal  upon  the  wounded  part.  The  danger  and  difficulty  lie  in  not  applying  the  ligature 
quickly  enough.  The  ligature  must  also  be  tightened  to  the  utmost,  till  the  circulation 
is  entirely  arrested  and  the  part  is  livid  with  retained  blood.  The  punctures  should  then 
be  scarified  to  allow  the  blood  to  flow  freely,  and  tlie  cautery  or  caustics  afterwards  be 
applied. 

Constitutionally ,  the  best  treatment  lies  in  the  administration  of  ammonia  and  stimu- 
lants in  sufficient  quantities  to  maintain  the  action  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems, 
and  thus  to  keep  the  patient  alive  whilst  the  poison  is  being  worked  off  or  becomes  ex- 
hausted;  for  the  man  who  is  dying  from  snake  bite  is  perishing  from  rapid  exhaustion  of 
nerve  force.  Any  other  measure  that  can  rouse  and  stimulate  the  failing  nervous  energy 
may  also  be  employed. 

Fowler's  solution  in  full  doses  every  half  hour  for  four  hours  is  said  to  have  been  useful. 
Iodine  has  also  been  advocated,  and  olive  oil  internally  in  full  doses  has  been  highly 
praised.  In  countries  where  poisonous  snakes  abound,  different  roots  have  their  repu- 
tation, such  as  the  guaco,  the  sacrae  vitfe  ancora,  radix  corinese,  decoction  of  Virginia 
snakeroot,  &c.  &c. ;  but  Fayrer,  after  repeated  experiments,  believes  them  to  be  utterly 
useless. 

Halford  has  infei-red  from  his  experiments  that  the  injection  of  twenty  to  thirty  drops 
of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  strong  liquor  ammonige  to  three  parts  by  measure  of  water  into 
one  of  the  veins  of  the  wounded  limb,  accompanied  by  the  local  application  of  liquor  am- 
monite to  the  part,  is  a  specific ;  but  Fayrer,  who  has  tried  the  practice,  has  failed  to  find 
the  success  looked  for.  Mitchell  advises  ligature  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  wound ;  or 
excision,  amputation,  or  destruction  by  cautery  or  escharotics  of  the  poisoned  part ;  and 
even  suction  of  the  wound  immediately  after  the  bite,  as  the  poison  has  no  influence  in  the 
stomach.  He  thinks  well  also  of  the  injection  into  the  wound  of  iodine  or  ammonia,  and 
says  the  natives  believe  the  local  application  of  olive  oil  to  be  the  best.  Together  with 
tiiis  local  treatment,  the  patient  is  to  be  kept  up  by  hope,  the  action  of  the  heart  sustained 
by  stimulants  quite  irrespective  of  quantity,  and  the  general  powers  maintained  by  nutri- 
tious food.  By  these  means,  "  if  the  person  be  not  thoi'ougidy  poisoned,  we  may  help 
him  to  recover.  If  he  be  badly  bitten  by  one  of  the  more  deadly  snakes,  we  can  do  no 
more."  (Fayrer.) 

Bites  of  Diseased  Animals. 

Hydrophobia,  meaning  the  "dread  of  water;"  which  is  more  correctly  termed 
"  RABIES,"  is  a  disease  contracted  from  a  rabid  animal,  generally  from  its  bite  through  its 
saliva  or  mucus.    It  ajipears  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  is  always  fatal. 

It  is  more  common  in  temperate  regions  of  the  world  than  in  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones. 
It  is  unknown  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Greenland,  and  Kamschatka. 

Blaine  and  Youatt  affirm  that  in  animals,  rabies  is  entirely  due  to  a  traumatic  action, 
viz.,  the  bite  of  some  rabid  creature  inflicted  on  another  previously  free  from  the  disease. 
Fleming,  the  most  recent  authority,  tells  us,  however,  that  the  virus  of  rabies  may,  under 
certain  favorable  conditions,  be  generated  directly  without  the  intervention  of  any  infect- 
ing medium,  although  at  present  we  are  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  conditions  on  which 
its  spontaneous  production  depends.  All  animals  bitten  do  not  contract  the  disease,  as  is 
proved  by  Eenault,  of  Alfort,  who  caused  dogs,  horses,  &c.,  to  be  bitten  several  times,  and 
even  inoculated  them,  when  out  of  99  cases,  67  contracted  the  malady,  and  32,  or  one- 
third,  escaped.  Fleming  calculates  that  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  people  who  are  bitten  by 
mad  animals  go  mad. 

In  the  dog  there  are  three  well-marked  stages  of  the  complaint.  first  is  the  melan- 
cholic, characterized  by  melancholy,  depression,  sullenness,  and  fidgetiness ;  the  second, 
Xhefiirious,  by  excitement,  or  rabid  fury;  and  the  last,  the  paralytic,  by  general  muscular 
debility  and  actual  paralysis. 

"  The  dog,"  writes  Trousseau,  "  looks  ill  and  sullen  after  a  period  of  incubation  of  very 
variable  length  ;  he  is  constantly  agitated,  turning  round  and  round  inside  his  kennel,  or 
roaming  about  if  he  is  at  large.  His  eyes,  when  turned  on  his  master,  have  a  strange 
look  in  them,  expressive  of  sadness  as  well  as  of  distrust.  His  attitude  is  suspicious,  and 
indicates  that  he  is  not  well ;  by  his  wandering  '  he  seems  to  be  seeking'  for  a  remedy 
He  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  if  he  obeys  at  all,  he  does  it  slowly ;  but  if  you  chastise  him  he 
may,  in  spite  of  himself,  inflict  a  fatal  bite."    "  His  agitation  increases  ;  if  in  a  room  he 
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runs  about  looking  under  the  furniture,  tearing  the  curtains  and  carpets,  sometimes  flying 
at  tlie  walls,  at  otliers  jumping  as  it"  to  catch  flies  ;  the  next  moment  he  stops,  stretches  his 
neck,  and  seems  to  listen  to  a  distant  noise.  He  probably  has  then  hallucinations  of  sight 
and  hearing." 

"This  delirium,"  says  Youatt,  "may  still  be  dispersed  by  the  magical  influence  of  his 
master's  voice  ;  all  these  dreadful  objects  may  vanish,  and  the  creature  creeps  to  his  master 
with  the  expression  of  attachment  peculiar  to  him." 

"  There  follows  then  an  interval  of  calm  ;  he  slowly  closes  his  eyes,  hangs  down  his 
head,  his  fore  legs  seem  to  give  way  beneath  him,  and  he  looks  on  the  point  of  dropping. 
Suddenly,  however,  he  gets  up  again  ;  fresh  phantoms  rise  before  him  ;  he  looks  around 
him  with  a  savage  expression,  and  rushes  against  an  enemy  which  only  existed  in  his 
imagination.  By  this  time  the  animal's  bark  is  hoarse  and  muffled  ;  loud  at  first,  it  grad- 
ually fails  in  force  and  intensity,  and  becomes  weaker  and  weaker.  In  some  cases  the 
power  of  barking  is  completely  lost ;  the  dog  is  dumb,  and  his  tongue  hangs  out  through 
his  half-opened  jaws,  from  which  dribbles  a  frothy  saliva.  Sometimes  his  mouth  is  per- 
fectly dry,  and  he  cannot  swallow,  although  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  can  still  eat  and 
drink.  When  he  cannot  drink,  he  will  lap  fluids  witli  great  rapidity,  but  on  looking 
closely  it  will  be  seen  that  he  merely  bites  the  water.  He  can  still,  in  some  cas(;s,  swallow 
solids,  and  he  may  then  swallow  anything  that  is  within  his  reach,  bits  of  wood,  pieces  of 
earth,  straw,  &c." 

"  Towards  the  close  of  the  second  stage  of  rabid  fury  the  dog  often  breaks  his  chain 
and  runs  away;  he  wanders  about  the  fields,  being  seizetl  from  time  to  time  with  paroxysms 
of  fury,  and  then  he  stops,  from  fatigue,  as  it  were,  and  remains  hours  in  a  somnolent 
state.  He  generally  dies  in  a  ditch  or  retired  corner,  apparently  from  hunger,  thirst,  and 
fatigue." 

Veterinary  surgeons  do  not  say  that  he  dies  from  asphyxia,  brought  on  by  spasm  of  the 
pectoral  muscles  or  by  convulsions.  The  disease  runs  its  course  in  from  five  to  eight 
days,  and  it  is  tlie  same  in  the  dog,  cat,  horse,  and  wolf,  from  any  of  which  man  may 
become  inoculated. 

In  man  the  disease  may  show  itself  at  any  period  from  six  weeks  to  a  year  after 
the  inoculation,  although  Fleming  and  Bouley  assert  that  the  incubatory  period  in  man 
varies  from  one  to  two  months,  and  that  after  the  third  month  the  chances  of  immunity 
are  great.  Thamhayn  ('Schmidt's  Jahrbuch,,'  1859),  in  an  analysis  of  220  cases  showed, 
that  in  49  the  symptoms  appeared  within  a  month,  in  98  during  the  second,  in  29  during 
the  third,  and  in  26  during  the  fourth  month  ;  IG  of  the  remaining  cases  showing  them- 
selves within  twenty-six  months  ;  two  cases  only  maturing  at  a  period  of  four  and  five 
and  a  half  years  respectively.  But  these  cases  are  always  doubtful,  and  are  probably 
examples  of  hysterical  or  nervous  hydrophobia.  Fleming,  however,  records  some  striking 
cases  which  seem  to  show,  that  the  latent  disease  may  be  induced  or  brought  into  activitji 
by  mental  agitation  ('  Eabies  and  Hydrophobia,'  1872). 

The  disease  may  attack  the  infant  at  the  breast  or  the  aged,  the  male  or  the  female, 
and  during  the  incubative  stage  no  disturbance  of  the  general  health  can  be  observed. 
Van  Swieten  has  pointed  out  that  during  this  period  such  a  disease  as  variola  may  run  its 
course  without  any  modification,  two  poisons  thus  coexisting  in  the  same  frame. 

After  the  incubative  stage  has  passed,  the  first  symptom  usually  displayed  is  that  ot 
sadness  ;  the  victim  either  not  suspecting  his  complaint,  or  carefully  avoiding  mentioning 
tlie  circumstance.  His  sleep  is  disturbed  ;  he  is  fidgety,  sighs  deeply,  and  avoids  society  ; 
he  is  troubled  by  noise  ;  or  is  very  irritable  and  ill-tempered.  The  second  stage  will  be 
marked  by  an  aggravation  of  all  these  symptoms,  but  there  will  be  in  addition  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  heart  with  some  irregularity  of  the  pulse.  Rigors  will  soon  appear,  which, 
says  Trousseau,  "are  true  convulsions  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body;"  and  lastly,  the 
characteristic  symptom  of  dread  of  water,  not  as  fluid,  however,  but  as  connected  with 
the  difficulty  of  drinking.  The  sight  of  water  is  frequently  sufRcient  to  bring  on  shuddering, 
yet  it  is  when  the  patient  carries  water  to  his  lips  that  he  is  seized  with  the  typical  terrors. 
A  rabid  man  is  always  rational  and  tries  to  drink,  but  the  attempt  excites  terror,  and  the 
expression  of  his  inability.  His  eyes  become  fixed,  features  contracted,  and  his  coun- 
tenance expressive  of  the  deepest  anxiety,  his  limbs  shake,  and  the  whole  body  shivers. 
The  paroxysm  lasts  a  few  seconds,  then  subsides,  but  only  to  be  renewed  on  the  slightest 
breath  of  air  touching  his  body,  for  hypercesthesia  is  one  of  the  most  marked  symptoms 
of  the  affection. 

DuriuT  the  calm,  nausea  or  even  vomiting  may  appear,  and  priapism  is  often  a  most 
distressing  symptom.    Sudden  terror  of  an  unknown  kind  haunts  the  mind,  and  imaginary 
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calling  of  fiends  often  exists.  Dr.  Bergerons  records  fi  case  in  which  the  patient  heard 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  saw  mice  run  about  over  his  bed. 

In  the  third  and  last  stage  the  longing  for  drink  becomes  intense,  with  an  increasing 
inability  to  take  it ;  the  voice  becomes  hoarse  and  the  mouth  full  of  a  frothy  fluid.  The 
patient  tries  to  get  rid  of  this  by  spitting,  and  then  becomes  frightened  at  its  results.  In 
some  cases  he  fears  that  by  contact  this  fluid  may  propagate  the  disease.  Convulsive 
seizures  increase  in  frequency  and  intensity,  the  spasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles  threat- 
ening life  ;  at  last  a  fatal  spasm  takes  place,  and  death  by  asphyxia  ensues. 

In  the  dog,  death  results  from  paralysis,  in  man,  generally,  from  asphyxia ;  in  excep- 
tional cases  it  is  due  to  exhaustion. 

This  painful  affection  rarely  lasts  longer  than  four  days,  though  it  has  been  fatal  in 
sixteen  hours,  and  has  lasted  as  long  as  two  or  three  weeks.  Thamhayn  shows  that  56 
out  of  202  cases  died  within  forty-two  hours,  73  in  forty-eight  hours,  36  between  the 
second  and  third  days,  19  between  the  third  and  fourth  days,  7  in  five,  5  in  six,  and  4  in 
seven  days. 

The  seat  of  wound  or  cicatrix  rarely  shows  anything  unusual.  In  three  or  four  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  it  may  be  slightly  painful,  irritable,  or  inflamed,  or  the  seat  of  a  neu- 
ralgic pain,  the  pain  being  a  kind  of  "  aura,"  as  in  epilepsy  ;  in  some  instances  it  is  very 
severe. 

Diagnosis. — Taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  disease  like  hydrophobia.  In  a  certain 
sense  it  resembles  tetanus,  yet  th&  two,  in  their  general  features,  are  unlike.  They  may, 
however,  occur  together,  and  so  good  an  observer  as  Dr.  J.  W.  Ogle  has  published  a  case 
of  combined  tetanus  and  hydrophobia  in  the '  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chir.  Review,' 
1868. 

What  Trousseau  hns  called  nervous  hydrophobia,  true  dysphagia,  brought  on  by  a  dread 
of  rabies,  may,  however,  be  mistaken  for  it;  "but  the  sudden  invasion  of  this  complaint 
generally  coming  on  through  the  person  recalling  to  mind  or  hearing  the  relation  of  a  case 
of  true  hydrophobia,  and  the  duration  of  the  dysphagia  over  the  period  of  four  days  are 
amply  sufficient  to  characterize  the  complaint,  and  to  enable  the  practitioner  to  persuade 
the  patient  that  he  is  suffering  from  mere  nervous  symptoms,  which  will  vanish  as  soon  as 
he  ceases  to  fear.  Besides,  in  nervous  hydrophobia  there  is  dysphagia  only,  but  no  general 
convulsions,  the  spasm  affecting  the  pharynx  alone,  while  the  breathing  goes  on  with 
regularity." 

In  the  very  early  period  of  the  disease,  during  its  incubation,  Drs.  Marochetti,  Magistel, 
Xanthos,  and  others,  have  called  attention  to  the  presence  of  pustules  or  vesicles  near  the 
fraenum  of  the  tongue,  known  in  Greece  as  li/ssi,  and  they  assert,  that  if  these  lyssi  are 
cauterized,  all  manifestations  of  disease  can  be  prevented.  Should  these  observations  be 
confirmed,  a  valuable  means  of  diagnosis  as  well  as  of  treatment  in  the  very  earliest  stage 
of  the  disease  will  have  been  found.  These  lyssi  are  said  to  show  themselves  at  an  earlier 
period  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  poison  deposited  in  the  wound.  Marochetti  made 
early  incisions  through  the  vesicle,  and  then  cauterized  the  surface  with  a  red-hot  iron, 
with,  he  states,  invariable  success. 

Pathology.— There  are  no  pathological  lesions  peculiar  to  hydrophobia— at  least, 
none  such  have  as  yet  been  described.  Mr.  Durham,  in  a  case  that  occurred  at  Guy's  in 
1865,  carefully  examined  the  cord,  prepared  after  Dr.  L.  Clarke's  method,  and  found 
extreme  congestion  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  and  numerous  minute  patches  of  extrava- 
sated  blood  in  different  sections.  More  recently  Dr.  Benedikt,  of  Vienna,  has  made  out 
that  in  dogs  "the  pathological  process  in  this  disease  consists  in  acute  exudative  inflam- 
mation, with  hyaloid  degeneration,  which  doubtless  arises  from  the  exudative  infiltration 
of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  brain."  (' Wiener  Mediz.  Presse,' June,  1874-  '  Lond 
Med.  Rec.,'  Sept.  30,  1874.) 

Treatment — In  all  cases  of  bites  from  dogs  or  animals  in  which  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  rabies  exists,  free  cauterization  witli  lunar  caustic  should  be  performed.  Youatt  states 
t  iat  he  adopted  this  practice  in  upwards  of  400  cases,  and  four  times  on  himself  with 
complete  success,  and  that  in  all  these  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  do^  being  mad  'with 
such  a  result  no  other  caustic  need  be  used;  when  this  is  not  at  hand,  any  acid'  caustic 
alkali,  or  cautery,  will  suffice.  When  the  escharotic  cannot  be  obtained  the  part' may  be 
excised,  a  ligature  being  fastened  beforehand  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  wound.  Some 
surgeons  advise  amputation. 

Mental  stimulants,  in  the  way  of  inspiring  hope  and  removing  fear,  must  be  freely 
administered,  and  such  general  treatment  as  may  be  needed.  No  drug  has  yet  been 
found  that  has  the  least  influence  on  the  disease,  either  in  preventing  or  curin«>-  it  Dr 
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Marochetti's  treatment  of  the  lyssi  is  the  only  one  that  can  chum  any  degree  of  success! 
How  far  the  constant  administration  of  chloroform  would  influence  the  disease  is  a  ques- 
tion that  has  yet  to  be  put  to  the  proof.  To  prevent  asphyxia  from  taking  place,  trache- 
otomy, as  suggested  by  Dr.  Marsiiall  Hall,  is  a  justifiable  measure,  the  operation  being 
based  on  a  good  theory,  although  it  has  never  been  performed  on  the  human  subject.  By 
it  the  immediate  risk  of  death  from  as})hyxia  would  be  rendered  impossible,  and  time 
given  for  remedies  to  act  or  for  the  disease  to  run  its  course.  It  seems  that  six  or  seven 
days  is  the  utmost  period  for  the  disease  to  be  in  existence.  If  life  can  be  prolonged  thus 
far,  the  hope  of  a  good  result  may  be  entertained.  Anything  that  can  tend  to  prevent 
death,  and  keep  the  patient  alive,  is  useful.  Tracheotomy  is  one  of  these  means,  and 
deserves  trial,  wine  and  food  being  valuable  adjuvants. 

When  a  dog  is  known  to  be  mad,  it  ought  to  be  destroyed ;  but  when  any  one  has  been 
bitten  by  an  animal  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  madness,  it  should  be  kept,  although 
apart  from  others,  and  guarded,  as  time  will  prove  the  truth  of  his  condition,  and  do  away 
with  the  morbid  fear  of  "rabies"  that  may  have  been  excited  by  the  injury. 

Glanders. 

This  is  a  specific  disease  given  to  man  by  inoculation  from  the  hoi'se.  Dr.  Elliotson 
first  recognized  its  true  nature,  and  described  it  under  the  term  Equinia.  It  shows  itself 
in  two  forms.  In  one  the  disease  attacks  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  the 
neighboring  glands,  and  is  then  termed  (jlanders"  In  the  other  it  affects  the  lymphatics 
of  the  body  generally,  giving  rise  to  tumors  or  a  knotty  condition  of  the  subcutaneous 
glands,  called  '•'•farcy  huds,^^  and  is  therefere  called  '■\farcy." 

In  man,  these  two  forms  are  generally  found  together. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  stage  of  incubation  varying  from  two  to  fifteen  days  from  the 
inoculation,  after  which  febrile  symptoms  with  excitement  appear,  followed  by  the  specific 
eruption.  The  pains  in  the  limbs  accompanying  the  febrile  condition  are  generally  asso- 
ciated with  tenderness  wherever  glands  exist,  and,  on  examination,  some  enlargement  of 
these  glands  will  be  found.  The  eruption  is  very  characteristic,  being  made  up  of  a  crop 
of  vesicles,  which  become  pustular,  and  are  very  hard,  resembling  those  of  variola  more 
than  anything  else.  They  are  arranged  in  groups,  Avith  inflamed  bases,  the  face,  neck,  and 
abdomen  being,  as  a  rule,  more  covered  than  the  extremities;  when  close  together,  they 
become  confluent.  These  pustules,  witii  their  indurated  bases,  then  soften  down,  leaving 
ulcerated  excavated  surfaces.  They  affect  the  mucous  lining  of  the  nose,  giving  rise  to 
the  discharge.  Virchow  says  that  "  these  so-called  pustules  are  really  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  tenacious  deposit  in  the  corium  of  the  skin,  which  has  much  resemblance  to  tubercle, 
and  microscopically  is  made  up  of  an  amorphous  granular  appearance  mixed  with  cell- 
elements,  cell-growths,  and  fat-globules."  ('  Handbuch.')  This  opinion  is  supported  by  the 
clinical  fact  that  tubercles  in  farcy  are  so  often  found  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  appearing 
as  hard  circumscribed  blind  boils,  or  swellings,  more  or  less  diffused.  These  soften  down, 
giving  rise  to  extensive  sloughing  of  the  skin  and  surrounding  parts,  and  are  rarely 
absorbed.  During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  soft  tumors,  not  unlike  pyaemic  cutaneous 
abscesses,  appear  about  the  body,  sometimes  attacking  deeper  parts.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  these  tubercles  or  so-called  pustules  attack  the  larynx  and  whole 
respiratory  tract,  and  more  particularly  the  lungs,  giving  rise  to  Virchow's  pneumonia  of 
glanders,  an  affection  consisting  of  a  series  of  tubercles  beneath  the  pleura  covering  the 
lungs,  surrounded  by  lobular  pneumonic  inflammation,  as  in  pyaemia.  These  tubercles 
are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  testicles,  kidneys,  pancreas,  and  joints.  When  they 
attack  the  nose,  which  they  usually  do  at  an  early  period,  often  before  they  appear  in 
other  parts,  the  secretion  from  the  nose  is  at  first  catarrhal,  thin,  and  clear,  subsequently 
thick,  tenacious,  and  puriform,  often  mixed  with  blood,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  altogether 
absent  or  not  noticed  till  a  later  period  of  the  disease.  The  face  and  head  often  swell 
from  cedema,  presenting  a  puffy,  erysipelatous,  shining  surface ;  the  conjunctiva  also 
secretes  a  thick  secretion,  gluing  the  eyelids.  The  tonsils  are  frequently  involved,  and 
often  suppurate.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  swellings  and  discharge  increase,  the 
inflammation  around  spreads  and  becomes  gangrenous,  bull*  appear  on  the  skin,  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  become  typhoid,  alow  delirium  sets  in,  not  unlike  that  from  pyaemia, 
and  death  ensues  from  coma  and  exhaustion.  When  the  glands  and  absorbents  are 
involved,  as  in  the  farcy  form,  suppuration  and  sloughing  are  superadded  to  those 
already  laid  down. 

The  prognosis  of  glanders  is  most  unfavorable,  recovery  only  taking  place  in  the 
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mildest  cases  of  poisoning.  The  disease  in  its  acutest  stage  may  prove  fatal  in  a  week ; 
indeed,  it  has  run  its  course  in  three  days,  but  in  general  it  lasts  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  in  very  chronic  cases  life  has  been  j)rolonged  for  months.  In  chronic  "farcy,"  where 
sloughing  glands  have  left  large  sores,  these  may  remain  open  for  a  long  time  ;  occasion- 
ally such  chronic  cases  end  by  an  attack  of  acute  disease. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  have  been  well  described  in  two  recent  cases,  in  both  of 
which  there  was  the  absence  of  nasal  discharge.  One  was  Dickinson's  case,  and  the  other 
Poland's,  from  whose  paper,  in  '  Holmes'  Surg.,'  vol.  i,  I  quote.  The  lirst-mentioned 
subject  died  on  the  twenty-first  day.  The  blood  was  found  fluid,  the  muscles  soft  and 
rotten,  the  cervical  and  left  parotid  glands  suppurating,  the  lower  part  of  the  right  lung 
solid  with  gray  hepatization,  its  tissues  completely  broken  down  and  infiltrated  Avith  puru- 
lent fluid,  and  the  left  lung  studded  with  numerous  slate-colored  patches  of  the  size  of  hazel- 
nuts. 

The  second  patient  died  on  the  thirteenth  day.  There  was  no  affection  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  but  suppuration  had  taken  place  in  the  muscles  of  both  calves  of  the  legs, 
accompanied  by  local  abscesses  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  chiefly  in  tlie  muscles ;  the 
joints  were  free  from  sup])uration  ;  there  were  recent  patches  of  lymph  on  the  pleura,  and 
lobular  pneumonia  in  the  base  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
gray  hepatization  ;  the  lowc^r  lobes  of  both  lungs  throughout  contained  smaller  hepatized 
masses  ;  and  the  liver  was  free  from  disease. 

Billroth  lays  great  stress  on  the  presence  of  hemorrhagic  abscesses  in  the  muscles  as 
being  characteristic  of  the  ])yiBmia  of  ghmders. 

In  man,  the  poison  is  generally  communicated  through  the  nasal  discharge  from  the 
hoi'se  and  the  dischai'ge  from  farcy  swellings.  Where  the  inoculation  takes  ])lace  from 
the  latter,  the  disease  in  man  is  more  of  the  character  of  farcy.  It  can  be  communicated 
from  man  to  man.  The  j)oison,  to  be  absorbed,  requires,  as  a  rule,  a  wound  or  delicate 
memln-ane,  yet  cases  are  on  record  where  the  disease  has  been  set  up  by  wiping  of  the  face 
with  unclean  hands  or  cloths. 

Youatt  states  that  the  disease  is  not  one-tenth  part  so  common  as  it  was,  and  "  generally 
speaking,  it  is  only  found  as  a  frequent  and  prevalent  disease  where  neglect  and  filth  and 
want  of  ventilation  exist." 

Glanders,  writes  Dr.  G.  Milroy  ('Trans.  Epidem.  Soc.,'  vol.  i),  is  "a  general  as 
well  as  a  propagable  disease ;  it  is  extremely  apt  in  some  seasons  to  develop  itself  in  foul, 
unventilated  stables."  Its  develoi)ment  may,  however,  be  controlled  even  to  absolute 
prevention  by  the  observance  of  simple  sanitary  rules. 

Treatment — To  keep  the  machinery  of  life  going,  and  to  treat  symptoms  upon  ordi- 
nary surgical  principles,  seems  to  be  the  best  mode  of  practice,  for  there  is  no  drug  which 
has  any  influence  upon  the  disease.  Abundance  of  fresh  air  should  be  provided,  with 
good  but  not  too  stimulating  food,  accom|)anied  by  tonics,  such  as  quinine  and  iron  ;  pain 
should  be  soothed  by  sedatives.  When  the  nose  is  a  source  of  trouble,  it  should  be  kept 
clean  by  washing,  a  stream  of  water  passed  through  the  nostril,  followed  by  some  anti- 
septic lotion,  such  as  that  of  iodine,  carbolic  acid,  Condy's  fluid,  or  creasote  ;  nitrate  of 
silver  solution,  tannic  acid,  and  others  more  stimulating,  being  at  times  valuable.  Where 
the  throat  is  affected,  it  should  be  sponged  with  some  nitro-muriatic  acid  lotion,  and  a 
gargle  of  chlorate  of  potash  used. 

Abscesses  and  softened  turbercles  should  be  opened  early  and  freely,  poultices  and 
fomentations  being  applied  to  the  parts.  When  they  are  very  numerous,  this  practice  is, 
however,  difficult  to  follow.    Perfect  cleanliness  should,  of  course,  be  observed. 

Glanders  in  the  horse,  as  Mr.  Youatt  tells  us,  in  his  book  on  that  animal,  is  chiefly 
to  be  recognized  by  the  persistent  discharge  from  the  nostril  and  the  sinti'ular  hardness  of 
the  submaxillary  glands,  which  become  adherent  to  the  bone,  from  the  effusion  of  inflam- 
matory lymph  around  them.  These  glands  are  not  very  large  except  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  neither  are  they  hot  nor  tender. 

W  hen  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  a  condemned  horse  or  ass  would 
be  inoculated  with  the  nasal  secretion  of  the  suspected  animal,  and  if  the  disease  be  "-enu- 
ine  it  will  be  reproduced  in  a  few  days.  " 

Equinia  mitis  is  a  local  pustular  disease  affecting  the  hands  and  body  of  those  who 

dress  the  heels  of  horses  affected  with  what  Jenner  has  described  as  the    grease"  an 

inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  heels  of  the  horse,  attended  with  the  secretion  of  a  thin 
acrid  matter.  It  is  not  unlike  ecthyma  or  vaccinia,  but  more  angry ;  the  pustules  are 
about  the  size  of  a  sixpence ;  they  suppurate  on  the  third  day,  dry  up  about  the  tenth  or 
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twelfth,  forming  scabs,  which  leave  cicatrices.  The  disease  runs  its  course,  and  is  to  be 
managed  by  rest  and  cleanliness. 

SYPHILIS. 

Syphilis  is  a  constitutional  disease,  the  result  of  a  specific  animal  poison  introduced 
from  without.  Like  other  specific  animal  poisons,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  propagated  by  some 
local  inoculation  ;  but,  unlike  all  others,  it  has,  by  its  subtle  influence  through  the  parents, 
the  power  of  affecting  the  unborn  foetus  and  the  newly  born  child.  No  other  blood  poison 
appears  to  possess  this  power,  at  any  rate  to  the  same  degree,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  this 
important  point  of  difference  in  mind,  for,  in  all  other  respects  there  is  a  strong  analogy 
between  all. 

The  poison  once  introduced  into  the  system,  either  by  inheritance — inherited  syphiiis 
— or  by  some  local  inoculation — acquired  syphilis — manifests  its  presence  in  its  own 
peculiar  way,  by  the  appearance  of  a  somewhat  irregular  although  characteristic  chain  of 
symptoms.  These  are  uncertain  in  the  period  of  their  manifestation  after  the  inoculation, 
in  the  order  of  their  appearance,  and  in  their  form  and  effects,  yet  they  possess  their  own 
special  features.  Tliey  are  local  and  general.  They  run  their  course,  yet  do  not  elimi- 
nate the  poison.  They  may  disappear  for  a  time  to  reappear  in  some  other  form.  Tlie 
poison  may  lie  dormant  for  years,  and  in  healthy  subjects  show  no  signs  of  its  presence 
till  some  weakening  influence  has  depressed  the  powers  of  its  victim,  and  given  rise  to  a 
local  attection  in  which  the  practised  eye  will  read  with  more  or  less  certainty  the  modi- 
fying influence  of  an  antecedent  syphilitic  aflection.  The  poison  has  been  scotched  for  a 
time  only,  but  not  killed,  and  in  the  weakness  of  its  possessor  has  reasserted  its  power. 

No  other  animal  poison  appears  to  have  such  tenacity  of  existence.  All  others  produce 
their  specific  effects  in  a  definite  w'ay  and  in  a  regular  series  of  symptoms,  and  are  either 
eliminated  or  destroy  life  ;  having  made  their  mark  and  run  their  course,  they  cease  to 
act  and  are  innocuous  ;  their  power  for  harm  being  exhausted.  The  poison  of  s^'philis, 
liowever,  is  so  subtle  that  it  is  tolerably  certain  most  of  the  secretions  of  a  syphilitic  sub- 
ject are  capable  of  producing  the  same  disease  in  another ;  clinical  experience  having  dis- 
proved Hunter's  opinion  that  syphilis  could  only  be  propagated  by  tlie  secretion  of  a 
primary  sore,  and  Ricord's  proposition,  that  "  a  chancre  at  the  ])eriod  of  progress  is  the 
only  source  of  the  syphilitic  virus."  Indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  asserted  tiiat  a  healthy 
woman,  marrying  a  man  who  has  had  syphilis  but  in  whom  all  symptoms  have  long  dis- 
appeared, may  give  birth  prematurely  to  a  dead  foetus,  to  a  stillborn  child,  or  to  an  infant 
that  will,  either  at  its  birth  or  within  a  few  weeks  subsequently,  show  symptoms  of  syphilis, 
all  these  results  being  the  effects  of  syphilis  transferred  from  the  father.  A¥lien  botli 
parents  are  similarly  diseased  the  evidence  is  still  stronger.  "  The  semen  of  a  diseased 
man  deposited  in  the  vagina  of  a  healthy  woman  will,  by  being  absorbed,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  pregnancy,  contaminate  that  woman  with  the  secondary  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  that  without  the  presence  of  a  chancre  or  any  open  sore  either  on  the  man  or 
the  woman."    (Dr.  Porter,  '  Dublin  Journal  of  Med.  Science,'  1857.) 

A  healthy  woman,  mai'rying  a  man  wlio  has  had  syphilis,  but  who  has  lost  all  symp- 
toms of  it,  may  acquire  syphilis  through  a  blighted  ovum,  or  a  series  more  or  less  pro- 
longed of  stillborn  children,  the  placental  circulation  between  the  foetal  and  maternal 
blood  being  the  infecting  medium. 

A  healthy  woman,  giving  suck  to  a  child  the  subject  of  hereditary  syphilis,  may  acquire 
the  disease  through  some  fissure  of  tlie  ni|)plc,  the  disease  locally  and  constitutionally 
manifesting  its  presence  with  all  the  intensity  of  a  primary  inoculation. 

Again,  the  secretion  of  any  true  syphilitic  sore,  chancre,  or  mucous  tubercle,  whether 
of  the  mouth,  nose,  anus,  vulva,  or  penis,  is  capable  of  transferring  the  disease  ;  and  the 
syphilitic  poison  may  probably  be  simply  absorbed  by  the  vessels  of  a  part — physiological 
absorption — without  giving  rise  to  any  local  affection.  Hunter  believed  this,  and  Lane, 
Marston,  and  Lee  have  published  observations  that  tend  to  support  the  theory. 

"  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  virus  which  infects  the  system,  and  that 
the  sore  is  the  mere  local  lesion,  and  not  a  necessary  antecedent  to  infection."  (Com- 
mittee on  Syphilis,  p.  8.)  "  It  is  impossible  to  predicate  with  absolute  certainty  of  any 
given  sore  that  it  will  or  will  not  be  followed  by  constitutional  infection." — J.  Lane. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  poison  of  syphilis,  introduced  into  the  system,  in 
whatever  way,  whether  inherited  or  acquired  from  primary  sores  or  from  the  secretions 
of  a  svphilitic  subject,  is  the  same  and  manifests  its  presence  in  much  the  same  way. 

It  may  be  difficult  in  individual  cases  to  make  out  the  direct  source  of  the  contagion  ; 
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but  if  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  virus,  however  diluted  in  one  subject,  may,  when 
introduced  into  another,  behave  as  if  it  had  been  taken  from  a  spreading  primary  sore, 
the  explanation  of  most  clinical  facts  becomes  easy. 

8yi)hilis  is  an  animal  and  a  human  poison ;  it  is  capable  of  propagation  from  the 
secretion  of  any  syphilitic  to  a  virgin  subject  in  all  its  intensity,  by  any  form  oi  inocula- 
tion ;  it  may  likewise  be  inherited.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  nature,  although  its  effects 
are  sufficiently  familiar.    The  sy|)hUitic  virus,  writes  Bumstead  ('Venereal  Dis.,'  1870), 

is  alone  capable  of  infecting  the  system  at  large  and  of  affording  protection  by  its  pre- 
sence against  subsequent  attacks.  Unlike  the  poison  of  gonorrhoea  and  of  chancre,  it  is 
not  limited  to  purulent  matter,  but  exists  in  the  blood,  in  the  fluids  of  secondary  lesions, 
in  tlie  semen,  and  probably  in  other  secretions." 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  syphilis  to  be  recognized?  Is  it  to  be  recognized  in  its 
primary  inoculation,  or  is  it  only  to  be  known  by  its  constitutional  symptoms? 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  most  authorities  are  agreed  upon  the  fiict  that  there  is 
no  form  of  local  sore  or  chancre  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  to  be  the  result  of  the 
local  inoculation  of  syphilis.  In  the  cartilaginous  indurated  sore,  with  enlarged  indurated 
glands,  there  is  every  probability  of  syphilis  manifesting  its  presence  ;  and  in  the  multiple, 
suppurating,  non-indurated  chancre  there  is  every  probability  of  no  such  symptoms  appear- 
ing. But  in  the  first  form  such  symptoms  may  not,  and  in  the  second  they  may  appear. 
■  Consequently,  as  a  law^,  this  distinction  becomes  of  little  value.  Indeed,  syphilis  as  a 
constitutional  disease  can  only  be  known  by  the  manifestations  of  its  symptoms,  and  not 
by  the  inoculation  ;  in  the  same  way  as  smallpox,  when  propagated  by  inoculation,  is  only 
to  be  recognized  by  the  eruption,  and  not  by  the  local  appearances  resulting  from  its 
inoculation. 

Acquired  syphilis. — Acquired  syphilis  is  always  contracted  through  inoculation 
from  a  chancre,  or  from  a  syphilitic  mucous  tubercle,  condyloma,  or  other  sore,  or  from 
the  secretions  of  a  syphilitic  subject  ;  the  secretion  of  one  form  of  syphilitic  sore  from  one 
subject  being  capable  of  producing  a  chancre  of  another  form  in  another  subject. 

Mr.  John  Morgan,  of  Dublin,  by  experiments,  lias  been  led  to  believe  that  "  the  dis- 
charge of  a  syphilitic  female  ])roduces  on  syphilitics  the  sore  identical  with  that  produced 
from  the  soft  sore  or  chancre." 

After  inoculation  a  certain  time  usually  elapses  before  the  poison  manifests  its  presence, 
which  varies  from  six  to  twelve  weeks.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  symptoms  of  sy[)hilis 
may  appear  within  the  month,  or  fail  to  appear  for  four  or  more  months,  but  every  week 
that  passes  after  the  third  month  without  their  manifestation  lessens  the  likelihood  of  their 
apj)earance,  and  when  six  months  have  elapsed  without  syphilitic  symptoms  showing 
tliemselves  the  probabilities  of  their  doing  so  are  very  slight. 

The  different  forms  of  syphilitic  inoculation  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of 
chancre,  &c. 

Dismissing,  therefore,  the  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  sore  to  which  the  poison 
of  syphilis  usually  gives  rise,  with  the  simj)le  reminder  that  there  is  positively  no  specific 
sore,  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  syphilis  now  claim  attention  ;  and  the  variety  of 
forms  they  assume  is  very  striking.  They  usually  show  themselves  primarily  upon  the 
skin  in  the  form  of  an  eruption,  or  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
as  indicated  by  sore  tongue  and  throat,  while  some  amount  of  fever  and  constitutional 
disturbance  usually  precedes  their  appearance,  this  "  syphilitic  fever"  varying  according 
to  the  nervous  susceptibilities  of  the  patient. 

The  skin  eruption  may  be  only  a  rose  rash,  roseola,  giving  rise  to  a  mottling  of  the 
skin,  or  to  a  more  lasting  staining.  It  may  assume  the  papular  form,  lichen  ;  the  pustular, 
ecthyma;  the  vesicular,  rupia ;  the  tubercular,  ulcerating  or  non-ulcerating,  or  the  scaly, 
lepra,  or  psoriasis.  Bullae  are  rare,  except  in  hereditary  disease ;  when  present  they 
indicate  a  cachectic  condition. 

The  mildest  form  of  roseola  may  last  but  a  few  days  and  disappear,  or  leave  a  dusky 
coppery  stain  behind  of  some  durability. 

The  lichen  will  soon  show  the  copper  tint,  and,  as  it  flattens,  may  become  a  tubercle 
and  this  a  scale,  the  skin  after  the  desquamation  of  the  scale  showing  much  the  same  as 
the  macula  of  the  rose  eruption. 

When  the  eruption  is  tubercular  at  the  first,  the  same  series  of  changes  will  be  seen  • 
the  raised,  indurated,  or  spongy  tubercle,  as  it  withers,  usually  showing  a  scale  upon  its 
sur'^ace,  and  then  flattening  down  to  a  macula. 

The  lepra  and  psoriasis  appear  as  inflamed  patches  more  or  less  extensive,  as  in  the 
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non-specific  forms,  the  epithelial  scales  varyin*?  in  thickness  and  the  fissures  in  depth. 
The  psoriasis  commonly  appears  on  the  palms  of  tlie  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

All  these  eruptions  have  a  copper-colored  tint,  more  particularly  after  their  first  appear- 
ances have  faded.  But  what  is  still  more  characteristic  is  the  fact  that  upon  the  same 
subject  several  forms  of  eruption  are  often  found  together — the  macula,  papule,  pustule, 
tubercle,  and  scale,  passing  one  into  another. 

What  determines  the  form  of  the  eruption  at  its  first  appearance  is  not  known.  Why 
syphilis  in  one  man  should  manifest  its  presence  by  an  eruption  of  mere  maculae,  in  another 
by  a  papular  or  scaly  eruption,  and  in  a  third  by  a  pustular,  tubercular,  or  ulcerative 
form  is  not  known.  The  theory  propounded  by  Carmichael,  that  each  sort  of  eruption 
has  its  own  form  of  local  sore  or  inoculation,  was  ingenious,  but  not  supported  by  facts, 
and  the  generally  received  opinion  is  that  the  peculiarity  or  power  of  the  infected  patient 
has  more  to  do  with  these  phenomena  than  the  nature  of  the  poison  itself.  The  pustular 
and  vesicular  eruptions  are  more  prone  to  appear  in  cachectic  subjects  than  in  the  robust, 
and  an  ulcerative  action  to  accomj)any,  or  rather  to  follow  tlieir  appearance  ;  the  base  of 
the  pustule  or  of  the  vesicle,  and  at  times  the  substance  of  the  tubercle,  breaking  down, 
and  giving  rise  to  a  troublesome  and  spreading  ulcer. 

As  the  otitside  skin  in  syphilitic  subjects  is  attacked  by  eruptions,  simple  and  ulcerative, 
so  the  inside  skin  or  mucous  membranes  are  equally  involved.  "  Every  form  of  syphilitic 
affection  of  the  skin,"  writes  Lee,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  mucous  membrane  ;  but 
the  appearances  will  be  modified  by  the  comparative  thinness  of  the  structure,  by  the 
absence  of  cuticle,  and  by  the  little  disposition  tliese  parts  have  to  take  on  the  adhesive 
inflammation."  The  mucous  tubercle  is  the  more  common  form,  and  is  found  in  organs 
of  generation,  tongue,  mouth,  lips,  nose,  palate,  throat,  rectum,  and  anus,  and  occasionally 
in  other  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  known  also  in  the  larynx.  At  times  these 
tubercles  break  down  and  ulcerate,  giving  rise  to  irregular  excavated  sores. 

Moist  tubercles  may  appear  in  syphilitic  subjects  at  any  part  of  the  body  where  two 
skin  surfaces  are  in  contact,  associated  with  moisture.  When  they  are  found  between 
the  toes  they  are  known  as  rhagades,  and  when  about  the  orifice  of  a  mucous  passage  as  a 
condyloma. 

Syphilitic  sore  throat  may  appear  as  a  mere  mucous  patch  upon  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  or  at  times  as  an  ulceration  of  tliis  patch,  wliile  at  others  it  shows 
itself  as  a  distinct  affection,  the  throat  becoming  swollen  and  of  a  livid  color,  and  rapidly 
passing  into  ulceration.  These  ulcers  may  attack  the  soft  palate,  pillars  of  the  fauces, 
tonsils,  or  pharynx,  and  present  every  kind  of  appearance,  shape,  and  character.  They 
may  be  serpiginous  like  the  trail  of  a  snake,  horse-shoe  shaped  or  circular,  superficial  or 
excavated  with  sharp  edges,  inflamed,  sloughing,  or  indolent.  By  themselves  they  are 
not  typical  of  syphilis,  however  suspicious,  and  other  concomitant  symptoms  are  required 
to  determine  the  diagnosis. 

The  mucous  patch  is  the  most  characteristic.  No  ulceration  is  typical,  although  the 
sharply  cut  excavated  ulcer  is  the  most  unmistakable. 

In  hereditary  syphilis  this  form  of  excavated  ulcer  is  rare,  though  I  have  seen  the  per- 
forating ulcer  of  the  soft  palate  in  an  infected  infant  a  montli  old. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  tongue  is  a  very  troublesome  affection,  and  manifests 
itself  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  it  appears  more  commonly  in  the  form  of  aphthous  and  mucous 
patches,  ulcerating  or  otherwise,  and  not  unfrequently  the  whole  thickness  of  the  organ  is 
infiltrated  with  the  gummatous  syphilitic  material,  either  as  an  isolated  nodule  or  as  a 
general  infiltration.  When  this  nodule  has  softened  down  and  suppurated,  a  deep  exca- 
vated sore  or  fissure  may  be  left,  not  unlike  that  of  cancer,  and  when  this  sloughs  or  is  of 
a  chronic  nature,  the  diagnosis  becomes  still  more  obscure.  In  cancer,  however,  there  is 
probably  a  more  marked  local  induration  than  in  syphilis,  and  rarely  a  sharp  well-defined 
edge.    The  history  of  the  case  is,  too,  very  different. 

The  mucous  lining  of  tiie  mouth,  lips,  nose,  &c.,  is  also  equally  liable  to  syphilitic  dis- 
ease, either  in  the  shape  of  aphthous  and  mucous  patches  or  of  ulceration,  not  unlike  that 
found  on  the  throat  or  tongue  ;  indeed  the  disease  of  one  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
the  same  as  that  of  all  others,  the  local  appearances  and  symptoms  being  modified  only  by 
the  peculiarities  of  the  part. 

In  ulceration  of  the  rectum  syphilis  bears  an  important  part,  and  as  a  cause  of  stricture 
is  not  rare.  When  present,  the  disease  usually  spreads  upwards  from  the  anus,  the  bowel 
being  in  some  cases  superficially,  in  others  deeply  infiltrated  and  ulcerated.  This  form  of 
disease  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men  {vide  Chapter  XVI). 
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Syphilitic  disease  of  the  periosteum  shows  itself  in  tlie  form  of  nodes,  and 
rarely  as  a  single  node.  If  tiie  tibia  be  involved,  several  swellings  exist,  and  the  same 
occurs  in  other  bones,  particularly  the  cranium.  The  swelling  is  merely  an  elusion  of  the 
gummy  material  beneath  the  periosteum.  When  the  bones  are  attacked  the  disease  is 
mostly  chronic,  and  too  often  ends  in  death  of  the  part,  i.  e.,  in  necrosis. 

In  disease  of  the  periosteum,  extreme  tenderness  and  pain  with  local  swelling  are  the 
chief  symptoms.  AYlien  the  bones  are  implicated  the  pain  is  of  a  constant  aching  char- 
acter, and  this  is  always  aggravated  towards  night,  but  there  is  neither  such  swelling,  nor 
so  much  tenderness,  as  in  the  periosteal  affection.  In  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
the  dura  mater  and  brain  may  become  secondarily  affected. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  syphilis  and  its  effects  are  confined  to  those  parts 
of  the  body  that  come  under  the  immediate  notice  of  the  surgeon.  It  it  hardly  probable 
that  both  ends  of  the  alimentary  canal  should  sliovv  evidence  of  the  af?ection  without  some 
part  of  its  intermediate  twenty-five  feet  being  implicated,  or  without  some  of  the  compound 
glands  that  are  associated  with  it  being  involved.  The  pathologist  knows  this  to  be  the 
case,  and  recent  research  has  confirmed  Wilks's  observation  ('  Guy's  Reports,'  1863),  that 
"  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  syphilis  is  only  commensurate  with  the  tissues  of  the  body." 
and  that  "there  appears  to  be  scarcely  a  tissue  which  may  not  be  affected,  and  always  in 
one  particular  and  characteristic  manner."  The  internal  organs  may  be  aflected  equally 
with  the  external  ;  not  only  the  cranium,  but  the  brain  within  it,  or  the  nerves  ;  not  only  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  and  tongue,  but  the  heart  ;  not  only  the  pharynx,  but  the  oesophagus; 
not  only  the  larynx,  but  the  trachea,  bronchi,  and  lungs,  also  the  liver,  spleen,  and  other 
viscera." 

"The  peculiar  effect  of  syphilis  on  the  system,"  says  the  same  writer, 
"  shows  itself  in  a  disposition  to  the  effusion  of  a  low  form  of  lymph,  or  fibro-plastic  mate- 
rial, in  nearly  every  tissue  of  the  body,  occasionally  modified  in 
character  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  organ  in  which  it  occurs.  In 
solid  organs  or  in  the  interior  of  the  tissues  there  is  found  a  more  or 
less  circumscribed  deposition  of  an  albumino-fibrous  material,  whilst 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  a  similar  material  may  constitute  merely 
the  base  and  border  of  an  ulcer."  In  the  testicle  this  is  well  seen 
(Fig.  12). 

In  these  observations  the  whole  pathology  of  syphilis  is  included, 
for  whether  syphilis  involve  skin,  mucous  membrane,  connective 
tissue,  muscle,  bone,  periosteum,  or  a  viscus,  the  same  exudation 
exists,  either  as  an  exudation  and  induration,  or  as  an  exudation 
breaking  up  with  ulceration. 

This  exudation  is  the  same  in  all  stages  of  syphilis,  in  all  tissues, 
in  hereditary  as  well  as  in  acquired  syphilis.  When  the  exudation 
is  reabsorbed,  a  recovery  is  said  to  have  taken  place ;  when  it  breaks 
down,  suppuration  ensues.  When  it  attacks  the  external  tissues, 
secondary  symptoms  are  said  to  exist ;  when  the  internal  viscera  or 
the  bones  are  affected,  the  symptoms  are  called  tertiary. 

In  cachectic  and  feeble  subjects,  where  visceral  mischief  has  a 
tendency  to  appear,  syphilitic  disease  of  the  organs  may  occur.  The 
bones,  if  affected,  are  liable  to  become  necrosed  ;  the  larynx,  to  ulce- 
rate; and  the  skin,  when  affected,  to  suppurate  as  well  as  ulcerate. 
In  fact,  syphilitic  disease  in  the  feeble  and  cachectic  is  as  liable  to 
be  associated  with  disorganizing  changes  as  any  inflammatory  or  other  affection.  The 
longer  the  disease  has  existed,  tlie  greater  also  is  tlie  probability  that  the  viscera  and  the 
tissues  of  the  body  generally  will  be  involved.  But  in  all  otlier  respects  the  effects  of 
syphilis,  are  the  same.  The  virus,  as  it  affiscts  the  body  in  all  its  different  ways,  is  the 
same;  at  all  times  it  is  the  same;  the  so-called  secondary  nwX  tprtiary  syphilis  are  the 
same,  for  these  terms  have  no  definite  signification.  They  have,  I  believe!^  tended  to  con- 
fuse the  subject  rather  than  clear  it,  and  were  framed  when  the  pathology  of  the  disease 
was  but  little  known.  Syphilis  is  clinically  known  by  certain  constitutional  symptoms, 
and  pathologically  by  certain  morbid  conditions.  It  may  manifest  its  presence  in  different 
subjects  in  different  ways,  involving  now  one  tissue,  then  another,  with  no  apparent  law 
regulating  its  action.  In  one  patient  a  tissue  may  be  involved  early,  in  another  late;  but 
the  node  on  a  bone,  the  nodule  of  lymph  on  the  iris,  the  indurated  gummy  tumor  in  the 
connective  tissue  or  in  a  muscle,  the  puckered  nodule  of  fibrous  tissue  beneath  the  peri- 
toneal covering  of  the  liver,  the  mass  of  fibre  tissue  poured  out  in  a  syphilitic  testicle,  are 
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all  alike.  These  differ  only  in  their  symptoms  and  effects  according  to  their  position,  yet 
whether  they  occur  soon  or  late  after  the  primary  inoculation,  is  a  matter  of  no  clinical 
importan(!e. 

While  sypliilis  is  thus  unsparingly  general  in  its  attacks  upon  organs,  yet  it  plays  over 
miicli  the  same  series  of  organs  as  other  diseases  ;  vulnerable  or  much-abused  organs, 
which  suffer  dis|)roportionately  from  common  causes  of  disease,  suffer  also  in  much  the 
same  proi)ortion  from  syphilis,  while  the  thyi-oid,  spleen,  capsules,  deep-seated  bones,  and, 
indeed,  gen(M-ally  those  parts  which  are  not  obnoxious  to  other  '  common'  diseases,  escape 
also  in  sy|)hilis"  (Moxon,  'Med.  Times,'  June  24,  1871).  In  fact,  beyond  the  local  inoc- 
ulation, syphilis  fixes  upon  or  rather  attacks  an  organ  much  as  any  other  disease,  possessing 
no  si)ecial  predilection  for  one  organ  or  tissue  in  preference  to  another ;  the  so-called 
secondary  and  tertiary  affections  having  no  real  difference,  save  only  in  the  surgeon's 
mind. 

Tkeatment — There  is  no  remedy  in  the  pliarmacopoeia  that  can  be  relied  upon  as  a 
specific  for  syi)hilis,  although  there  are  many  that  liave  a  very  beneficial  influence  in  aiding 
the  disiippearance  of  the  symptoms  ;  they  can,  however,  do  no  more.  It  is,  indeed,  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  disease  is  really  ever  cured,  whether  a  person  once  under  the  infiuence 
of  syphilis  is  not  really  like  one  brought  under  the  influence  of  vaccinia,  which  means, 
that  liis  body  has  been  so  affected  by  tlie  poison  as  to  be  influenced  by  it  for  life.  After 
successful  vaccination  a  second  inoculation  rarely  takes  as  it  does  in  a  virgin  subject,  and 
after  true  syphilis  a  second  attack  rarely  if  ever  ensues.  Porter's  law  being  tolerably  pi'oved, 
"  that  the  influence  of  syphilis  never  returns  upon  itself,  or  re-contaminates  the  source 
from  which  it  had  been  derived"  ('Dublin  Quart.,'  1857).  Ricord,  Lee,  and  others  have 
proved  that  the  soft  or  non-infecting  chancre  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  inoculated  with 
success  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  true  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  syphilis  a])pears 
to  be  cured,  that  the  symptoms  disappear  and  the  health  of  the  patient  is  re-established ; 
yet  it  is  equally  true  that  in  such  cases,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  even  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
when,  under  some  weakening  influence  by  which  the  powers  of  the  patient  are  reduced; 
by  some  local  disease,  such  as  an  ulcer,  the  existence  of  former  syphilis  is  again  recognized. 
So  long  as  the  powers  of  the  subject  who  had  syphilis  remained  good,  no  evidence  existed 
of  its  presence  ;  but  when  these  failed,  the  poison  reasserted  its  claim  to  recognition.  It 
must,  however,  be  stated  with  considerable  confidence  that  Nature,  unassisted  by  art,  seems 
incapable  of  eliminating  the  disease,  or  of  arresting  its  progress. 

In  former  times  it  was  thought  that  in  mercury  the  surgeon  possessed  a  specific  against 
the  disease,  and  when  all  chancres  were  looked  upon  as  syphilitic,  and  mercury  was 
administered,  a  large  proportion  of  supposed  cures  were  recorded,  no  constitutional  symptoms 
showing  themselves. 

In  modern  times,  however,  when  it  is  known  that  at  least  three  out  of  every  four  cases 
of  chancres  of  the  penis  are  local  venereal  affections  and  not  syphilitic,  the  supposed 
success  of  the  mercurial  plan  is  not  recognized  ;  although  in  syphilis — that  is,  when  the 
constitutional  evidence  of  the  disease  is  present — the  power  of  mei'cury  in  getting  rid  of 
the  sym[)toms  is  indisputable. 

In  strong  and  healthy  subjects,  therefore,  when  syphilis  is  present  either  in  the  form  of 
skin  eruption,  sore  throat,  or  other  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  or 
respiratory  tract,  mercury  is  beneficial.  The  best  mode  of  using  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  by  inunction,  the  rubbing  in  of  mercurial  ointment,  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  into  the 
axilla  twice  a  day,  till  the  gums  are  touched,  and  after  then  only  once  a  day.  Dr.  B.  G. 
Babington  recommended  its  being  api)lied  in  adults  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  rubbing  in 
being  performed  by  the  action  of  walking.  The  internal  administration  in  bark  of  the 
bichloride  of  mercury  in  doses  of  ^^th  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  is  a  good  form  of 
administration,  as  is  also  the  green  iodide  of  mercury  in  grain  doses  twice  a  day,  with 
Dover's  {)ill.  Some  surgeons  still  use  the  blue  pill  with  opium.  During  the  last  five  or 
six  years  I  have  been  using  the  mercurial  suppository  twice  a  day,  and  liave  been  greatly 
satisfied  with  its  action  ;  the  drug  acts  as  well  this  way  as  by  the  mouth,  and  in  no  way 
interferes  with  digestion  or  the  functions  of  the  abdominal  viscera ;  indeed,  I  am  disposed 
to  think  it  by  far  the  best  mode  of  administering  mercury.  I  know  of  no  objection  to  its 
use.    Next  to  this  plan  the  calomel  vapor  bath  is  the  best. 

The  most  convenient  calomel  vapor  bath,  writes  Lee  ('  Holmes's  Surgery,'  ed.  2d,  vol. 
i),  is  one  which  was  made  at  my  request  by  Mr.  Blaise.  In  this  apparatus  the  lamp 
which  sublimes  the  calomel  boils  the  water  at  the  same  time.  In  the  centre  of  the  top, 
immediately  over  the  wick  of  the  lamp,  is  a  small,  separate,  circular  tin  plate,  on  which 
the  calomel  is  placed ;  around  this  is  a  circular  de[)ression,  which  may  be  filled  one-third 
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with  boiling  water;  the  apparatus  being  placed  on  the  ground  and  the  lamp  lighted.  The 
patient  then  sits  over  it,  with  an  American  cloth  cloak  or  mackintosh  fastened  round  Iiis 
neck.  He  thus  becomes  surrounded  with  calomel  vapor,  which  he  is  generally  directed 
to  inhale  for  two  or  three  separate  minutes  during  each  bath.  In  doing  this  the  patient 
should  not  put  his  head  under  the  cloak,  but  simply  allow  some  of  the  vapor  to  escape 
from  the  upper  part,  and  breathe  it  mixed  with  a  large  pro])ortion  of  common  air.  At 
the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  the  calomel  is  volatilized  and  the 
water  will  have  boiled  away — a  portion  of  the  calomel  being  deposited  on  the  patient's 
body.  The  patient  may  then  gradually  unfasten  his  dress  and  put  on  his  night  dress,  but 
must  not  wipe  his  skin.  If  he  prefers  it  he  may  go  to  bed  with  the  cloak  and  wear  it. 
The  bath  ought  to  be  used  every  niglit,  and  five  or  ten  grains  evaporated. 

Bricheteau,  Lewin,  and  Sigmond  have  employed  the  hypodermic  injection  of  mercury 
with  some  success,  throwing  in  15  minims  of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  4  grs.  to 
the  ounce  of  water.    ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1869.) 

For  feeble  cachectic  subjects,  however,  mercury  is  ill  adapted,  and  for  such  the  iodide 
of  potassium  in  five-grain  doses,  gradually  raised  to  ten,  or  more,  will  do  all  that  is  needful. 
In  London  practice  it  is  generally  required  to  be  combined  with  some  tonic,  such  as  bark, 
quinine,  or  iodide  of  iron.  The  combined  use  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  will 
occasionally  be  of  great  value. 

When  the  mucous  tracts  are  involved,  the  addition  of  some  alkali  such  as  the  bicarbonate 
of  potash,  in  ten-grain  doses,  to  the  iodide  is  advisable.  The  addition  of  the  compound 
spirit  of  ammonia  to  the  bark  mixture  is  also  useful. 

When  the  symptoms  begin  to  yield  the  treatment  must  be  continued;  indeed,  the  effects 
of  the  drugs,  whatever  they  may  be,  should  be  kept  up  for  at  least  six  months  after  the 
disappearance  of  all  symptoms,  otherwise  a  relapse  will  ensue. 

Comparing  the  effects  of  the  two  drugs  together,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  mercurial 
plan  of  treatment  is  more  applicable  to  the  early  than  the  late  symptoms  of  syphilis  ;  that 
in  cases  of  relapses,  or  of  a  remote  kind,  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  preferable,  although 
under  both  cinnimstances  in  exceptional  cases,  one  [)lan  of  treatment  will  succeed  where 
another  fails.  When  iodide  of  potassium  cannot  be  tolerated,  iodide  of  sodium  may  be 
substituted. 

During  the  course  of  syphilis  the  patient  should  live  well,  on  simple,  nutritious,  but 
non-stimulating  diet.  Wine  and  beer  should  be  given  in  moderate  proportions,  spirits 
never  allowed,  and  smoking,  as  a  rule,  should  be  interdicted. 

When  mercury  is  being  employed  the  skin  should  be  kept  warm  and  the  feet  dry,  all 
sudden  chills  being  bad.  When  suppuration  or  ulceration  exists  in  any  form  of  syphilis, 
mercury  is  rarely  applicable,  iodide  of  potassium  combined  with  tonics  is  then  the  best 
drug,  with  or  without  opium.  Sarsaparilla  has  no  specific  influence  in  syphilis  ;  it  is  a 
pleasant  vehicle,  but  nothing  more.  Opium  combined  with  other  drugs  is  at  times  of 
great  value  ;  with  mercury  it  is  invaluable  ;  it  may  be  given  in  small  doses  whenever  the 
nervous  system  has  been  overwrought  and  there  is  great  irritability  of  pulse.  "  The 
soothing  qualities  of  this  admirable  medicine,"  writes  Pearson,  "can  scarcely  be  estimated 
too  liighly."  In  spreading  ulcerations,  whether  due  to  local  or  to  constitutional  causes, 
opium  is  invaluable,  either  given  alone  or  combined  with  iodide  of  potassium.  In  such 
cases  mercury  is  rarely  beneficial. 

The  syphilitic  affections  of  the  mouth,  tonsils,  throat,  tongue,  &c.,  are 
expedited  in  their  disappearance  by  the  local  api^lication  of  nitrate  of  silver,  chlorate  of 
potash,  or  borax  lotion,  constitutional  treatment  being  simultaneously  employed. 

The  mucous  tubercles  of  the  genitals  and  other  parts  are  most  successfully  treated 
by  the  local  application  of  calomel,  which  should  be  dusted  over  the  diseased%urfaces 
through  a  muslin  bag.  A  good  rub  with  nitrate  of  silver  at  times  expedites  the  cure. 
Tlie  parts  should  be  ke})t  well  dry. 

Condylomata  are  not  so  amenable  to  the  calomel  treatment  as  the  moist  tubercles ; 
they  may,  however,  be  successfully  treated  by  the  local  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  or 
sulphate  of  copper,  by  a  lotion  of  bichloride  of  mercury  gr.  ij  to  the  ounce  of  water,  or 
of  black  wasli.  _  When  the  growths  are  very  fleshy,  excision  is  the  best  practice. 

In  ulceration  of  the  throat  iodide  of  potassium,  in  doses  varying  from  six  to 
fifteen  grains  three  times  a  day,  is  of  great  value,  with  the  local  application^of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  in  stick  or  strong  solution;  a  gargle  of  alum,  chlorate  of  potash,  or  borax,  a 
drachm  to  a  jjint  of  water,  is  also  good.  ' 

In  laryngeal  disease  the  iodide  must  also  be  given  quite  as  freely ;  and  when  ulce- 
ration has  commenced,  and  seems  to  be  unaffected  by  general  treatment,  tracheotomy 
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claims  serious  consideration,  because  unless  the  larynx  can  be  kept  quiet,  repair  will  not 
go  on,  and,  so  long  as  ulcerative  disease  is  present,  a  sudden  spasm  of  the  glottis  may 
occur  and  render  imminent  the  death  of  the  patient.  The  operation  should,  however, 
only  be  undertaken  when  the  disease  is  steadily  progressing  in  spite  of  treatment,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  larynx  will  be  destroyed  as  a  vocal  as  well  as  a  respiratory  organ  unless 
some  steps  be  taken  to  stop  its  progress.  Of  these  steps  there  are  none  equal  to  trache- 
otomy, lor  all  surgeons  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  even  under  the  most  extreme  con- 
ditions of  disease  repair  goes  on  in  the  larynx  directly  the  tracheal  tube  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  physiological  rest  is  given  to  the  organ  (vide  paper  by  author,  'Clin.  Soc. 
Trans.,'  1868). 

In  the  gummy  tumors  of  the  tongue,  muscles,  and  cellular  tissue,  large  doses  of  the 
iodide  with  tonics  are  as  beneficial  as  they  are  in  the  periosteal  affections  of  syphilis. 

There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  in  the  visceral  as  well  as  in  other  diseases 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  seqiiehe  of  syphilis,  or  as  the  result  of  the  cachexia 
caused  by  the  disease  and  the  remedies  employed  for  its  removal,  iodide  of  potassium  alone 
has  little  influence.  Dr.  Wilks  has  shown  how  the  lardaceous  and  waxy  diseases  of  organs 
are  found  after  syi)hilis,  and  every  one  knows  how  little  amenable  to  treatment  these  affec- 
tions are ;  Dr.  Dickinson  has,  however,  done  something  to  prove  that  they  are  due  to  a 
want  of  alkalinity  in  the  blood,  and  ai*e  to  be  prevented  and,  in  a  manner,  cured  by  the 
medical  use  of  alkalies.    With  the  same  view  a  non-nitrogenous  diet  should  be  allowed. 

During  the  later  period  of  the  disease,  when  the  gummous  depositions  take  place, 
whether  it  be  visceral,  osseous,  glandular,  or  otherwise,  iodide  of  potassium  in  full  doses 
is  of  great  value.  In  the  sequela?,  in  waxy  or  lardaceous  disease,  it  is  of  little  use,  alka- 
lies with  tonics  being  then  apparently  the  best.  Upon  this  knowledge  it  is  probable  that 
the  late  Mr.  Aston  Key  based  his  advocacy  of  lime  water  and  the  infusion  of  sarsaparilla 
in  the  syphilitic  cachexia. 

Hereditary  Syphilis. 

That  syphilis  is  capable  of  being  propagated  by  hereditary  transmission  is  a  clinical 
fact  generally  recognized,  constituting  the  main  distinction  between  syphilis  and  all  other 
animal  poisons.  To  what  an  extent  this  influence  spreads  is  still  a  debatable  question. 
According  to  some  observers,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  radius  of  its  action  appears  to 
be  yearly  increasing. 

That  the  child  of  a  parent  who  has  had  syphilis  may,  not  must,  inherit  the  disease  is 
generally  acknowledged,  and,  when  both  parents  have  been  affected,  the  probabilities  of 
its  transmission  are,  doubtless,  increased  ;  but  data  are  still  wanting  to  determine  under 
what  circumstances  the  offspring  of  such  parent  or  parents  is  likely  to  be  thus  affected, 
or  to  be  born  healthy,  and  whether  maternal  or  paternal  influence  is  the  greater. 

There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  mother  is  at  fault  the  early 
conceptions  are  more  likely  to  be  blighted,  and  the  later  come  to  maturity;  whilst  when 
the  father  is  at  fault  the  first  conceptions  show  few,  if  any,  signs  of  the  affection,  the 
symptoms  becoming  more  marked  at  each  succeeding  one,  till  at  last  the  ovum  becomes 
blighted  and  the  wife  constitutionally  affected. 

Daily  experience  proves,  however,  that  a  man  who  has  had  syphilis  and  lost  all  traces 
of  it  under  treatment,  who  enjoys  good  health,  and  marries  a  healthy  wife,  may  be  blessed 
with  healthy  children,  in  whom  no  traces  of  syphilis  can  be  found  ;  and  the  same  expe- 
rience also  indicates  that  like  subjects,  marrying  in  a  less  vigorous  condition  of  health,  or 
lapsing  into  it,  may  give  rise  to  diseased  offspring.  The  probabilities  of  the  child  being 
affected,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  the  affection,  turn  much  upon  the  period  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  between  the  disappearance  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  in  the  parent  and 
the  date  of  marriage. 

A  certain  number  of  children,  writes  Lancereaux,  succumb  in  their  mother's  womb  to 
syphilis,  solely  because  they  are  already  affected  with  the  disease.  At  other  times  the 
children  come  into  the  world  with  lesions  unmistakably  syphilitic  ;  while  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  child  who  inherits  syphilis  has  at  first  the  appearance  of  health,  and, 
some  weeks  after  birth,  presents  signs  which  betray  the  evil  transmitted  to  it  from  its 
parents,  it  being  usually  from  the  first  to  the  third  months  of  extra-uterine  life  that 
syphilis  manifests  itself  in  the  new-born  child.  CuUerier,  however,  gives  a  year  as  the 
latest  time  for  the  disease  to  show  itself. 

With  respect  to  the  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis,  it  may  be  well  to  assert  at  the 
beginning,  tiiat,  with  the  exception  of  the  primary  inoculation,  they  are  much  the  same 
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as  those  of  tlie  acquired  disease.  Affections  of  tlie  skin  are  found  associated  with  those 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  bones,  or  viscera  ;  and  these  manifest  tliemselves  in  no  definite 
order. 

At  birth  the  child  may  be  plump  and  fat,  and  for  some  days  appear  healtliy  in  every 
respect.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  some  difficulty  in  breatliing  will  probably  appear, 
with  symptoms  of  cold  in  the  head,  these  so-called  ''snuJfJes''  being  always  suspicious. 
At  this  time,  if  the  skin  be  carefully  examined,  more  particularly  about  tiie  buttocks  and 
feet,  some  eruption  will  be  seen.  This  may  be  simply  a  staining  of  the  skin,  or  a  mow. 
definite  pa])ular,  vesicular,  or  pustular  rash  ;  it  may  be  associated  witii  some  affection  of 
the  internal  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  mucous  patches,  or  condylomata  sliowing  tliem- 
selves at  the  anus,  about  the  mouth  or  within  it,  around  tlie  nose,  or  other  ])arts.  Tlie 
seat  of  the  eruption  is  greatly  determined  by  the  degree  of  cleanliness  observed,  the  irri- 
tation of  dirt  and  moisture  in  any  locality  in  syphilitic  children  being  followed  by  con- 
dylomata or  mucous  patches. 

The  orifices  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and  anus  are  at  times  fissured  in  a  very  marked 
manner,  and  occasionally  exhibit  manifestations  of  the  disease  wiiicii  can  never  be  mis- 
taken, even  years  afterwards.  In  the  annexed  drawing  tliese  alterations  about  the  face 
are  most  typical  (Fig.  13), 

When  the  disease  is  allowed  to  run  its  course  the  child's  general  condition  suffers,  it 
becomes  emaciated  and  puny,  the  digestive  organs  become  deranged  and  refuse  to  assim- 
ilate food,  however  good  ;  wliile  vomiting  and  diarrhcea  are  common  consequences. 
Evidence  of  starvation  soon  appears,  the  skin  becomes  baggy,  and  of  a  peculiar  dusky  hue; 
when  not  covered  or  scarred  with  eruptions  it  may  have  a  jaundiced  appearance,  and  the 
child  will  probably  die  from  what  is  called  marasmus,  which  means  wasting  from 
starvation. 

When  the  disease  does  not  run  so  rapid  a  course,  other  symptoms  show  themselves.  It 
may  be  in  the  skin,  bones,  eye,  ear,  or  viscera. 

In  the  skin,  subcutaneous,  or  submucous  tissues,  the  disease  may  appear  in  the  form 
of  gummy  swellings  or  tumors,  whicli  may  break  up  and  give  rise  to  irregular  excavated 

cellulo-membranous  abscesses.  In  the  bones  the  disease 
may  show  itself  as  nodes,  the  humerus  appearing  to  be  the 
bone  most  commonly  affected,  though  I  have  seen  several 
instances  in  which  the  bones  of  the  skull  were  frightfully 
involved. 

In  the  eye  the  symptoms  are  well  known  ;  the  interstitial 
keratitis,  a  form  of  disease,  according  to  Hutchinson,  which 
is  peculiar  to  hereditary  syphilis,  generally  shows  itself  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen  years.  It  appears  as  a 
diffused  haziness  of  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  unattended 
M'ith  ulceration ;  this  haziness  begins  in  independent 
patches,  which  subsequently  coalesce,  the  cornea,  at  a  later 
date,  appearing  like  ground  glass,  Tlie  affection  is  at- 
tended with  photophobic  pain  about  the  orbit  and  sclerotic 
injection.  It  generally  involves  both  eyes  seriatim.  Under 
treatment  the  disease  may  be  arrested,  but  when  it  is 
severe,  patches  of  haziness  remain  which  interfere  with 
vision,  and  at  times  cause  complete  blindness  (Fig.  13). 
Iritis  is  also  anotlier  complication,  though  a  rare  one,  as  is  choroiditis  and  also 
amaurosis. 

Deafness  is  not  unfrequent,  the  hearing  failing  without  any  external  disease,  such  as 
otorrhcea.    In  most  cases  both  ears  are  aftiected. 

Hydrocephalus  and  syphilis  are  also  allied.  Syphilitic  disease  of  the  testicles  is  also 
to  be  met  with.  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  this  nature,  and  the  most  marked  was  in  a 
boy,  the  third  child  of  syi)hilitic  parents,  four  months  old,  who  had  snuffles  and  mucous 
patches  on  the  li^jS,  li^acli  of  the  testicles  was  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  very  liard. 
The  disease  was  cui-ed  by  mercurial  treatment. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  moreover,  tliat  in  hereditary,  as  in  acquired  syphilis,  every 
organ  of  the  body,  in  different  cases,  may  be  found  diseased,  the  viscera  of  the  cranium, 
thorax,  and  abdomen,  with  tlie  glands  generally,  as  well  as  the  skin,  mucous  membrane' 
muscles,  nerves,  and  bones,  '  ' 

How  far  the  syphilitic  poison  follows  the  subjects  who  inherit  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 
It  is  no  uncommon  event  to  find  a  child,  entirely  free  from  all  evidence  of  constitutional 
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syphilis,  born  of  parents  who  had  previously  given  and  may  subsequently  give  birth  to 
stillborn  or  diseased  oflispring.  A  healthy  child  may  stand  alone  in  a  long  series  of  con- 
ce{)tions  as  a  living  proof  of  the  power  of  life  even  over  such  a  poison  as  syphilis. 

I  have  also  before  me  the  notes  of  an  instance  of  twins  born  of  syphilitic  parents ;  one 
passed  through  all  the  series  of  complaints  common  to  hereditary  sypliilis,  while  the  other 
escaped  altogether,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  no  sym])toms  had  ap])eared. 

I  have  the  notes  of  another  case  of  twins,  born  under  like  circumstances,  in  which  the 
symptoms  appeared  in  one  at  the  end  of  a  month,  and  in  the  other  in  the  fourth  month. 

Such  cases  as  these  would  appear  to  show  that  the  manifestation  or  non-manifestation 
of  the  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis  depends  much  upon  the  personal  power  of  the  child 
who  inherits  it,  a  strong  child  throwing  off  or  eliminating  the  poison,  while  the  weak  falls 
under  its  influence  ;  since  in  the  case  of  the  twins 
above  mentioned  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  similarity  of  the  conditions  imder  which  they 
were  placed.  In  hereditary  syphilis  this  conclusion 
is  founded  upon  strong  evidence,  and  in  the  acquired 
it  is  at  least  probable. 

Amongst  the  evidences  of  hereditary  syphilis 
established  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  there  are  often 
present  in  the  permanent  teeth  important  indica- 
tions, so  important,  indeed,  that,  when  present,  the 
existence  of  hereditary  syphilis  may  with  some  con- 
fidence be  pronounced.  They,  however,  exist  only 
in  exceptional  instances  of  hereditary  syphilis.  "  The  central  upper  incisors  of  the 
second  set  are  the  test  teeth ;"  these  are  usually  short  and  narrow,  with  a  broad  vertical 
notch  in  the  edges,  and  their  corners  rounded  off'  (Fig.  14)  ;  horizontal  notches  having 
nothing  to  do  with  syphilis. 

"  Next  in  value  to  the  malformation  of  the  teeth,"  writes  Hutchinson,  "  are  the  state 
of  the  patient's  skin,  the  formation  of  his  nose,  and  the  contour  of  his  forehead ;  the  skin 
is  almost  always  thick,  pasty,  and  opaque.  It  also  shows  little  pits  and  scars,  the  relics 
of  a  former  eruption,  and  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are  radiating  linear  scars,  running 
out  into  the  cheeks.  The  bridge  of  the  nose  is  almost  always  broader  than  usual  and 
low,  often  it  is  remarkably  sunk  and  expanded.  The  forehead  is  usually  large  and  pro- 
tuberant in  the  regions  of  the  frontal  eminences ;  often  there  is  a  well-marked  broad 
depression  a  little  above  the  eyebrows.  The  liair  is  usually  dry  and  thin,  and  now  and 
then  the  nails  are  broken  and  splitting  into  layers.  Interstitial  keratitis  is  pathognomonic 
of  inherited  taint,  and  when  coincident  with  the  syphilitic  type  of  the  teeth,  the  diagnosis 
is  beyond  a  doubt." 

In  Fig.  .3,  every  point  in  this  description  is  illustrated  except  with  reference  to  ti  e 
teeth,  wiiich  were  unusually  good. 

Treatment  To  help  the  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis, 

remedies  are  of  great  value,  and  in  an  infant  showing  evidence  of  any  constitutional 
power,  the  prospects  of  a  recovery  are  very  good.  When  the  child  is  being  suckled, 
whether  the  mother  shows  symptoms  or  not,  I  administer  my  remedies,  and  have  done  so 
for  many  years,  through  the  mother,  giving  her  from  six  to  ten,  or  sixteen  grains  of  iodide 
of  potassium  with  quinine,  or  other  tonic  mixture,  three  times  a  day,  half  an  hour  before 
the  child  is  put  to  the  breast,  and  I  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  excellent  results 
of  the  practice. 

When  this  process  acts  slowly  I  give  the  child  in  addition  a  grain  of  gray  powder,  with 
three  or  four  grains  of  dried  soda,  every  night.  Before  this  I  administered  the  gray 
powder  and  soda  twice  a  day,  or  rubbed  in  about  ten  grains  of  blue  ointment  every  night 
on  the  soles  of  the  child's  feet,  the  abdomen,  or  the  axilla,  but  I  much  prefer  the  practice 
previously  laid  down.  In  young  infants  the  mercurial  ointment  may  be  put  on  the  belly- 
band,  and  thus  rubbed  in.  As  the  snuffles  disappear,  the  eruption  and  mucous  tubercles 
fade,  and  the  child  begins  to  fatten  and  show  signs  of  progress.  The  treatment  should  be 
kept  up  for  at  least  a  month  after  the  disappearance  of  all  symptoms. 

The  chlorate  of  potash  treatment  in  some  instances  is  doubtless  attended  with  no  unfa- 
vorable result,  strong  infants  with  care  and  nursing  battling  through  the  disease  and  pos- 
sibly  eliminating  it.  But  the  weaker  die,  when  through  more  active  measures  they  might 
probably  have  been  saved  ;  for  many  apparently  hopeless  victims  of  hereditary  syphilis 
become  under  treatment  strong  and  healthy  infants. 

A  child  with  hereditary  syphilis  should  under  no  circumstances  be  suckled  by  any  other 
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than  the  mother,  for  many  a  healthy  wet  nurse  has  been  inoculated  by  such  a  criminal 
practice.    When  the  mother  cannot  attend  to  the  child  it  should  be  brought  up  by  hand. 

Serpiginous  Ulceration. 

This  is  a  rare  and  somewhat  singular  form  of  venereal  disease.  It  would  seem  to  be 
more  closely  connected  with  the  local  suppurating  non-syphilitic  sore  than  the  syphilitic, 
for  it  is  rarely  if  ever  associated  with  constitutional  syphilis.  It  usually  appears  in  the 
groin  or  thigh  after  a  suppurating  bubo,  the  result  of  a  suppurating,  non-syphilitic  chancre; 
the  opening  in  the  groin  spreading  in  crescentic  patches  of  ulceration,  one  part  of  the  sore 
increasing  while  a  second  is  healing ;  when  the  cicatrix  forms  it  presents  a  smooth  glazed 
appearance.  This  ulceration  is  most  obstinate,  indeed,  medicine  appears  to  have  little  or 
no  influence  on  its  progress,  and  it  may  so  spread  as  to  extend  over  the  thighs  and  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  continue  at  intervals  for  years,  but  wearing  itself  out  at  last. 
I  have  seen  one  case  in  which  it  spread  as  high  as  the  umbilicus  and  as  low  as  the  knee. 
The  disease  at  one  time  promises  to  heal  and  then  spreads  without  any  clear  cause.  It  is 
often  found,  too,  in  apparently  healthy  subjects,  and  ap[)ears  to  follow  some  course  of  its 
own  that  is  not  yet  understood.  It  should  be  added  that  this  sore  is  capable  of  being 
inoculated  upon  the  same  subject,  the  point  of  inoculation  taking  on  the  same  action. 

Treatment  Mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  appear  to  have  little  or  no  influence  on 

this  malady ;  and  if  the  view  indicated  by  its  course  be  correct,  that  the  disease  is  not 
syphilitic,  such  a  result  is  only  what  should  be  expected.  The  local  treatment  of  the  sore 
seems  to  be  the  most  important,  and  the  best  practice  consists  in  the  local  application  of 
some  strong  caustic,  such  as  nitric  acid,  carbolic  acid,  or  the  cautery,  either  galvanic  or 
actual,  the  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  some  anaesthetic.  Opium  in  moderate 
doses  is  of  use,  and  so  also  are  tonics,  but  in  a  general  way  the  subjects  of  this  affection 
are  in  good  health.  In  several  instances  I  have  found  a  sea  voyage  of  more  value  than 
any  other  treatment.  In  three  cases  the  sore  rapidly  healed  after  the  operation  of  skin 
grafting  had  been  performed. 

When  7nay  a  man  who  has  had  syphilis  marry  ?  is  a  question  which  is  often  asked, 
and,  to  answer  it  with  any  degree  of  confidence  is  no  easy  task,  assuming,  as  I  do,  that 
the  opinions  laid  down  in  these  pages  are  correct,  that  a  man  who  has  once  had  syphilis 
is  never  free  from  its  influence,  and  that  the  poison  once  in  the  body  may  reveal  its  pres- 
ence a  quarter  of  a  century  after  all  external  evidence  of  its  existence  in  the  form  of  local 
disease  has  disappeared. 

A  man  who  has  had  syphilis  may,  therefore,  when  he  marries,  so  affect  the  ovum  of  his 
wife  as  to  cause  its  death,  or  produce  some  evidence  of  disease,  or  feebleness ;  or  if  the 
wife  be  healthy  and  he  himself  in  good  condition  and  free-from  evidence  of  the  disease, 
the  offspring  may  escape  altogether  and  appear  as  healthy  as  that  of  other  uninfected 
parents.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  if  a  man  marries  when  in  robust  or  good  health  a 
year  after  all  evidence  of  the  disease  has  vanished,  he  may  be  the  father  of  a  healthy 
child  ;  but  if  his  general  condition  fails  and  he  becomes  cachectic,  the  poison  seems  to 
have  the  power  of  reasserting  its  influence  and  manifesting  its  presence  by  some  feeble  or 
even  diseased  condition  of  the  subsequent  offspring. 

When  the  mother  is  affected  with  the  disease  the  same  risks  are  run. 

Every  parent  who  has  had  syphilis  runs  the  risk  of  giving  birth  to  feeble  or  diseased 
offspring  ;  tliese  risks  are  diminished  by  the  general  vigor  of  the  parents,  and  increased 
by  diminished  power.  No  man  should  marry  so  long  as  the  slightest  taint  of  the  disease 
manifests  its  presence,  but  if  in  good  health,  and  free  from  all  evidence  of  its  presence  for 
a  year,  marriage  may  be  contracted.  To  ask  for  a  longer  delay  wlien  such  a  step  is  con- 
templated is  unfair  and  unnecessary ;  a  risk  must  be  run,  and  the  lapse  of  a  longer  period 
will  not  lessen  it. 

Inoculation  and  Syphilization — Ricord  was  the  first  surgeon  who  employed 
inoculation  for  diagnostic  purposes  in  venereal  affections  ;  and  through  his  experiments  he 
was  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  "  a  chancre  at  the  period  of  progress  is  the  only  source  of 
the  syphilitic  vii-us."  As  a  test  of  the  simple  suppurating  sore  it  may  now  be  employed, 
for  a  second  sore  can  readily  be  obtained  by  inoculating  a  patient  from  the  pus  of  his  own 
primary  one.  Indeed,  this  process  of  auto  inoculation  may  be  continued  for  a  lon<>-  series 
but  only  with  any  effect  from  the  suppurating  sore.  In  the  syphilitic  sore  no  inoculation 
will  take,  and  in  the  inoculation  of  common  pus  no  reaction  occurs,  or  next  to  none  a 
sim[»le  pustule  probably  a^one  apj  earing.  ' 
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From  these  clinical  facts  it  would  appear  that  common  pus,  the  pus  from  a  suppurating 
non-syphilitic  sore,  and  that  from  a  syphilitic  one,  are  very  distinct,  including  under  the 
term  syphilitic  any  sore  that  is  followed  by  syphilis. 

By  inoculation,  therefore,  a  surgeon  may  fairly  determine  the  fact  as  to  the  nature  of  a 
chancre,  and,  under  some  circumstances,  the  evidence  obtained  by  the  practice  may  be 
valuable. 

Syphilization  originated  in  1844  through  some  experiments  of  M.  Auzias  Turenne 
upon  animals  to  inoculate  them  with  syphilis  ;  and  in  these  he  found,  that,  after  a  number 
of  inoculations,  they  became  proof  against  the  syphilitic  virus.  It  vas  followed  uj)  by  M. 
Sjierino,  of  Turin,  and  extensively  employed  by  Professors  Boeck,  Faye,  and  Bidenkap,  at 
Christiania,  several  hundred  cases  having  been  treated  upon  the  principle,  the  object  being 
"  to  cure  syphilis." 

The  theoi-y  as  expressed  by  Boeck,  "  that  the  syphilitic  virus,  by  continued  inoculation, 
annihilates  itself,"  was  practically  carried  out  by  inoculating  a  patient  the  subject  of 
sypliilis  with  fresh  matter  from  any  active  venereal  sore  of  any  kind  till  the  inoculations 
failed  to  take.  The  inoculations  were  repeated  every  three  or  lour  days,  first  on  the  body, 
then  on  the  extremities.  When  inoculation  is  no  longer  possible,  "  the  treatment  is 
finished,  and  the  patient  has  recovered  his  health." 

Boeck  never  practised  syphilization  until  the  constitutional  symptoms  appeared,  for, 
says  he,  "  I  cannot  double  a  malady  already  present,  so  I  am  quite  certain  not  to  do  liarm 
to  the  patient."  Syphilization  is  not  used  with  equal  success  against  all  cases  of  sypliilis. 
"  In  those  that  have  not  been  treated  with  mercury,  the  progress  of  syphilization  will  be 
regular;  the  syphilitic  phenomena  will  vanish  away,  immunity  Avill  take  place  eventually, 
and  recovery  be  attained  with  certainty.  In  those  who  have  taken  mercury,  syphilization 
is  not  so  certainly  useful ;  it  ought  to  be  tried  ;  it  does  often  cure  syphilis  entirely,  and 
at  least  does  good." 

These  are  Boeck's  conclusions ;  but  I  need  hardly  add,  they  are  not  those  of  British 
surgeons.  The  practice  has  been  mentioned  and  briefly  described,  but  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. It  has  no  single  advantage,  and  is  certainly  loathsome.  We  are  decidedly  of 
opinion,  write  Lane  and  Gascoyen,  in  an  able  article  on  the  subject,  that  syphilization  is 
not  a  treatment  which  can  be  recommended  tor  adoption.  We  consider  tliat,  even  if  it 
could  be  admitted  to  possess  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  by  its  advocates,  its  supe- 
riority over  other  modes  of  treatment,  or  in  many  instances  over  no  treatment  at  all,  would 
not  sufficiently  compensate  for  its  tediousness,  its  painfulness,  and  the  life-long  marking 
which  it  entails  upon  the  patient."    ('Med.  Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  1.) 

Vaccino-sypiitlis. 

That  syphilis  may  be  transferred  by  means  of  vacpination  is  a  fact  which  must  be 
honestly  recognized,  although  where  it  lias  occurred  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  some- 
thing more  than  the  unmixed  lymph  of  the  genuine  vaccine  vesicle  had  been  employed, 
such  as  the  blood  of  the  vaccinifer;  for  no  one  can  now  well  dispute  the  possibility  of 
inoculating  syphilis  when  the  blood  of  a  syphilitic  vaccinifer  is  transferred  with  the  vaccine 
matter  to  a  non-syphilitic  subject.  Whether  it  be  possible  to  transfer  syphilis  through 
unmixed  vaccine  lymph  is  still  an  open  question.  In  this  country,  such  a  misfortune  as 
a  syphilitic  inoculation  through  vaccination  has  been  happily  rare,  and  only  in  recent  days 
has  the  attention  of  the  great  body  of  the  profession  been  directed  to  the  subject.  In  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  paper,  and  in  the  re[)ort  of  the  Med. -Chir.  Society  for  1871,  there  will  be 
found  sufficient  material  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  has  been  written  ;  and  in  Dr.  Seaton's 
'  Handbook  on  Vaccination,'  and  in  Dr.  Ballard's  work,  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject 
may  be  ascertained. 

To  guard  against  the  possibility  of  repeating  these  errors,  the  vaccinator  should  be 
careful  to  transfer  only  the  unmixed  vaccine  matter  ;  he  should  select  also,  wlien  possible, 
a  healthy  vaccinifer,  who  is  the  second  cliild  of  a  woman  whose  first-born  is  healtliy,  and 
in  whom  there  is  no  history  of  miscarriages.  When  any  suspicion  of  sypliilis  exists  in 
either  parent,  the  child  of  such  parents  should  be  set  aside  and  not  used  as  a  vaccinifer, 
however  healthy  and  [)erfect  the  vaccine  vesicle  may  be.  The  cleanest  instrument  should 
be  used,  and  the  same  should  never  be  employed  for  a  second  operation  until  washed.  It 
would  be  also  well,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  good  supply  of  vaccine,  occasionally  to 
vaccinate  direct  from  the  heifer. 

With  these  precautions  vaccination  may  be  regarded  as  a  perfectly  safe  operation. 
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Without  them  the  risks  of  syphilitic  inocuLation,  although  slight,  exist.  They  tell,  how- 
ever, but  little  against  the  enormous  advantages  of  vaccination. 

Zee,  'Holmes's  System,'  ed.  2,  vol.  ii. —  Marston,  '  Med.-Cliir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xlv-vi.  —  Lane  and 
Gascoyeh,  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  1. — Biimstead,  'Edit,  of  Cullerier,'  Philadelphia,  1868. — Porter, 
'  Dublin  Quart.,'  1857. — Lancereaux, '  On  Syphilis,'  New  Syd.  Soc. —  Wallace,  '  On  Venereal.' — C'or- 
michael,  '  On  Venereal.' — Hutchinson,  '  Syphilitic  Diseases  of  Eye  and  Teeth.' — '  Report  of  Committee 
on  Venereal  Diseases,'  1868. —  Turenne,  Academie  des  Sciences,  1850. —  Boeck,  '  Edin.  Med.  Journ.,' 
1858.— 'Dublin  Journal,'  1857. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TUMORS. 

In  the  pre-pathological  i)eriod,  before  the  minute  anatomy  of  healthy  and  diseased  tissues 
was  understood,  and  the  microscope  had  rendered  intelligible  subjects  that  still  rested  in 
darkness,  tumors  had,  from  necessity,  been  studied  simply  in  their  clinical  aspects,  and 
surgeons,  in  their  attempts  to  classify  them,  were  guided  solely  by  the  most  obvious 
characteristics  of  the  growths,  and  by  their  real  or  fancied  resemblance  to  the  natural  tissues 
of  the  body.  As  time  advanced,  more  ambitious  attempts  at  classification  were  made,  and 
the  most  important  work  was  that  of  Ahernethy,  who  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  ))ub- 
lished  his  'Attempt  to  form  a  Classification  of  Tumors  according  to  their  Anatomical 
Structures.^  In  that  able  production  he  asserted  "  that  the  structure  of  a  tumor  is  some- 
times like  that  of  the  part  near  which  it  grows  ;  and  sometimes  unlike ;  that  in  many  cases 
the  nature  of  the  timior  depends  on  its  own  action  and  organization,  and  merely  receives 
nourishment  from  the  surrounding  parts."  He  thus  gave  expression  to  pathological  truths 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  that  still  remain  incontrovertible.  The  next  real  advance 
was  due  to  Bichat,  who  recognized  the  essential  difference  between  tumors  and  the  parasitic 
nature  of  the  cysticercus  and  echinococcus,  although  by  his  followers  this  parasitic  notion 
was  carried  out  far  too  fully,  for  they  looked  upon  cancer  as  the  product  of  a  parasitic 
growth  of  entozoa.  It  was  left,  however,  to  Lobstein  of  Strasbourg,  to  embody  Bichat's 
idea,  and  to  give  it  full  expression,  which  he  did  by  naming  those  tumors  homoeoplastic 
which  were  similar  in  structure  to  the  natural  constituents  of  the  body ;  and  those  hetero- 
plastic which  were  composed  of  products  which  differ  from  the  normal  tissues.  Since  that 
time  countless  workers  have  been  examining  tumors  and  attempting  to  classify  them — 
one  of  the  most  prominent  being  Lebert,  and  to  him  must  iairly  be  attributed  the  credit 
of  assigning  specific  elements  to  specific  tumors,  each  tumor  having,  in  his  opinion,  a 
definite  structure ;  cancer  was  to  be  known  by  the  caudate  fusiform  cells  that  even  now 
are  looked  upon  by  some  as  typical  of  the  disease.  Tiiis  notion  of  specific  elements  was 
very  feasible,  for  it  simplified  knowledge  and  induced  men  to  think  they  had  a  ready  means 
of  deciding  upon  the  nature  of  any  new  growth  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  Virchow,  it  is 
probable  the  theory  would  have  long  held  its  ground.  In  this  learned  pathologist,  liow- 
ever,  it  found  an  opponent  of  consummate  power,  and  as  his  reasons  for  disbelieving  it  are 
the  groundwork  of  his  great  book  on  '  Cellular  Pathology  and  Tumors,'  it  is  well  to  have 
them  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  In  Germany  the  doctrine  of  specific  elements  has  from  the  first  made  few  proselytes, 
!  nd  now  it  is  entirely  abandoned.  From  the  commencement  of  my  career  I  have  been 
compelled  to  combat  this  error,  and  I  believe  that  at  tlie  present  moment  we  are  in  a 
position  to  demonstrate  in  every  direction,  that  there  do  not  exist  in  tumors  true  specific 
elements  whicli  have  no  analogy  with  the  normal  tissues.  It  is  enough  for  that  to  remem- 
ber that  the  tumor,  however  parasitic  it  may  appear  to  be,  is  alivays  a  part  of  the  body 
Jrom  tohich  it  springs,  and  that  it  is  not  developed  in  an  isolated  manner  at  the  expense 
of  some  juice,  at  some  one  place  in  the  body,  by  the  inherent  force  of  this  productive  juice. 
To  admit  such  a  mode  of  development,  de  novo,  was  possible  at  a  time  when  it  was  also 
believed  that  entozoa  were  spontaneously  developed  in  the  body  at  the  expense  of  a  liquid 
or  an  excretion,  by  equivocal  generation,  when  no  idea  had  been  as  yet  formed  as  to  how 
a  cysticercus  arrived  in  the  abdomen,  and  tliere  was  able  to  develop  itself  and  "•row.  There 
was  no  other  opinion  which  medical  men  could  then  form  save  that  entozoa  sprun"-  from 
animal  substances,  either  from  the  tissues  themselves  or  from  the  intestinal  mucus 
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(^sahurra).  In  the  present  day,  when  it  is  known  that  entozoa  always  penetrate  into  the 
body  from  without,  by  a  way,  often  it  is  true,  extraordinary,  yet  always  natural,  the  ana- 
logy can  no  longer  be  invoked.  This  is  still  more  evident  since  we  have  come  to  know 
that  in  a  free  exudation  there  is  no  new  element  produced  ;  that,  furthermore,  the  elements, 
of  the  body  itself  have  a  legitimate  origin  from  father  and  mother  (or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  from  father  or  from  mother,  for  it  is  a  case  of  parthenogenesis),  so  that  we  must 
completely  abandon  the  idea  that  a  tumor  can  develop  itself  in  the  body  as  an  independ- 
ent being.  It  is  a  part  of  the  body;  it  is  not  merely  contiguous  to  it,  but  proceeds  from 
it  and  is  subject  to  its  laws.  The  laws  of  the  body  govern  also  the  tumor.  Tliis  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  not  an  object  of  natural  history  that  one  can  regard  as  foreign  from  the 
elements  of  the  body ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  looked  upon  as  embraced  within  its 
limits.  .  .  .  Hair  may  make  its  aj^pearance  and  grow  at  a  place  where  we  do  not  expect 
to  meet  with  hair.  But  no  one  will  fancy  or  believe  that  feathers  will  grow  in  the  human 
body.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  tumors  in  man  wliich  contain  hair,  and  in  cutting  up 
geese,  tumors  are  sometimes  found  containing  featlicrs.  But  if  ever  a  man  engendei'ed  a 
tumor  with  feathers,  or  a  goose,  one  with  hair,  this  would  be  a  production  sui  generis, 
because  the  thing  |)roduced  would  deviate  from  the  type  inherent  to  the  individual. 

"  The  type  which  in  general  governs  the  development  and  formation  of  the  organism, 
governs  equally  the  development  and  formation  of  its  tumors. 

"  There  does  not  exist  a  new,  different,  independent  type. 

"  What  is  established  by  logic  in  this  matter  results  also  from  the  direct  observation  of 
tumors  themselves.  This  is  why  I  deny  that  there  is  any  heterology  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  has  been  maintained  since  Bichat's  time,  or  such  as  was  supposed  even  before  then,  that 
is  to  say,  that  a  tumor  could  develop  itself  and  exist  in  the  body  in  accordance  with  some 
quite  new  plan,  some  new  law.  I  go  further  :  each  species  of  tumor,  whatever  it  may  be, 
answers  in  its  important  parts  to  the  elements  of  the  body,  the  type  of  which  is  known, 
and  the  capital  difference  amongst  divers  tumors  resides  in  this,  that  tissues  normal  in 
themselves  appear  under  the  form  of  a  tumor,  sometimes  in  regions  where  this  tissue 
normally  exists,  sometimes  in  places  where  it  does  not  exist  in  the  normal  state  of  things. 
In  tlie  first  case  I  speak  of  it  as  homology,  in  the  second  as  heterology. 

"  Wherever  a  normal  tissue  appears  at  a  point  which  already  contains  some  similar 
tissue,  then  as  a  consequence  the  new  tissue  is  identical  with  the  old,  so  that  the  type  of 
the  new  production  answers  to  the  type  of  the  pre-existing  tissue  ;  in  this  case  the  new 
tissue,  the  tumor,  is  homologous  ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  new  type  does  not  correspond 
with  the  old  one,  when  it  deviates  from  the  pre-existing  type,  or  that  which  is  the  original 
and  normal  one  of  the  region,  then  there  is  heterology.  But  this  latter  has  likewise  its 
analogue  in  the  body,  only  in  another  part  of  the  body  from  that  in  which  the  tumor  is 
situated. 

"  We  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  distinguish  tumors  according  to  the  tissues,  in  such  a 
fashion  that  tumors  containing  certain  tissues  are  to  be  regarded  as  homceoplastic,  whilst 
those  containing  certain  others  are  to  be  set  down  as  heteroplastic  ;  quite  the  contrary, 
the  same  kind  of  tumor  may  be,  under  certain  circumstances,  homologous,  and  under  other 
circumstances  heterologous.  The  same  sort  of  tumor  may  at  one  time  appear  at  a  point 
where  it  is  merely  the  expression  of  an  excessive  development  of  the  tissue  normally 
existing  at  this  point,  at  another  time  at  a  place  where  this  tissue  is  not  in  existence,  and 
where  its  development  is  abnormal  and  strictly  pathological.  Let  us  take  an  example  :  a 
tumor  may  be  formed  of  cartilage.  The  cartilaginous  tumor  is  homologous,  not  because 
it  is  formed  of  cartilage  but  only  if  it  springs  from  cartilage,  if  in  tliis  place  there  is  car- 
tilage already.  Thus,  a  costal  cartilage  may  be  the  point  of  origin  of  an  enormous 
cartilaginous  tumor ;  this  is  homology.  But  it  is  also  possible  for  a  cartilaginous  tumor 
to  be  developed  in  the  testis,  which  contains  no  cartilage,  where  this  tissue  should  not  be 
met  with  ;  here  the  same  product  constitutes  an  heterology." 

Homology  and  heterology  have,  therefore,  very  different  meanings  as  used  by  Virchow 
and  other  writers.  In  Virchow's  language  a  tumor  is  homologous  when  it  corresponds. in 
structure  with  the  tissue  in  which  it  grows;  and  heterologous  when  it  deviates  from  that 
structure.  A  tumor  that  is  homologous  in  one  position  may  be  heterologous  in  another. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  French  and  other  schools  a  tumor  is  homologous  when  built  up 
of  elements  naturally  existing  in  some  tissues  of  the  body;  heterologous  when  composed 
of  elements  that  deviate  from  the  natural  structures,  these  definitions  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  witii  the  position  of  the  tumor.  In  Virchow's  language  the  terms  are 
relative;  in  tiiat  of  other  pathologists  they  have  a  definite  clinical  meaning  of  no  slight 
importance,  for  homology  means  innocence  and  heterology  malignancy  in  a  tumor.  Yir- 
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chow,  however,  admits  that  his  heterologous  tumors  are  suspicious,  although  every  heterolo- 
gous tumor  is  not  of  a  malignant  nature.  "  There  are  a  great  many  such  tumors  borne 
without  any  ill  consequences,  and  whose  properties  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  which  the 
nature  is  benign.  Malignancy  follows  a  certain  scale  among  heterologous  tumors,  from 
species  to  species;  and  we  are  able  to  show  how  it  is  manifested  more  and  more  strongly 
— for  the  most  part  following  two  directions.  In  the  first  place,  heterology  is  distinguished 
according  to  the  degree  which  it  attains.  The  tissues  of  connective  substance  have  a 
much  nearer  relationship  existing  among  themselves  than  they  have  with  epiihelial  tissues 
or  with  the  specific  animal  tissues.  When,  therefore,  a  cartilaginous  or  bony  tumor  is 
developed  in  connective  tissue,  or  even  a  mucous  tumor  in  adipose  tissue,  that  is  not 
nearly  so  heterologous  as  when  an  epidermoid  tumor  is  formed  in  connective  tissue,  or  a 
tumor  of  cylindrical  epithelium  in  a  lymphatic  gland.  A  cartilaginous  tumor  which  is 
developed  in  connective  tissue,  or  in  the  tissue  of  bone,  is  indeed  heterologous,  but  it  is 
not  so  to  the  same  degree  as  an  epithelial  tumor  or  a  muscular  tumor  would  be  in  the 
same  place.  But  a  still  more  important  circumstance  is  this,  that  tumors  engender  certain 
liquid  substances  which  we  speak  of  under  the  name  of  juice.  This  is  the  humor  or  juice 
of  the  tumor  of  which  much  has  been  said." 

"  This  parenchymatous  juice  is  sometimes  related  to  the  cells,  sometimes  to  the  inter- 
cellular substance;  and  accordingly  it  appears  under  the  form  of  fluid  either  intracellular 
or  intercellular,  contained  in  the  cells  or  interposed  among  them  in  a  liquid  state  like 
serosity.  Whenever  a  tumor  contains  much  juice,  it  gives  evidence  of  more  troublesome 
properties,  and  it  possesses  to  a  high  degree  the  property  of  infection.  A  dry  tumor  of 
the  epidermoid  kind  is  by  far  less  dangerous  than  a  moist  one;  a  soft  cancer  is  much  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  a  hard  one. 

"The  more  a  tumor  is  poor  in  vessels  the  less  it  will  extend  its  infecting  action  beyond 
the  neighboring  parts;  but  the  more  it  is  rich  in  bloodvessels  and  lymphatics,  the  more  it 
is  traversed  by  the  blood  and  lymph  ;  the  more  the  parenchymatous  juices  are  in  contact 
with  the  blood  so  much  the  more  is  the  infection  likely  to  become  general. 

"  I  give  thus  an  interpretation  of  facts,  but  it  is  in  accord  with  observation.  The  degree 
of  contagiousness  of  tumors  increases  in  proportion  as  they  become  more  rich  in  vessels, 
and  that  alongside  the  vessels  they  contain  an  abundance  of  liquid  materials.  Every  soft 
succulent  tumor  is  suspicious,  and  that  just  in  proportion  as  it  contains  many  vessels  and 
cells.  The  more  the  juice  is  intercellular  and  in  contact  with  the  vascular  stroma  of  con- 
nective tissue,  the  more  the  malignant  properties  which  are  manifested  by  an  ever  new 
excitation  to  the  progressive  production  of  the  tumor. 

"I  ought,  indeed,  to  speak  more  at  length  as  to  the  nature  of  these  juices,  but  in  truth 
I  do  not  know  what  to  say  upon  the  subject.  The  results  which  chemists  have  arrived  at 
on  this  subject  have  no  kind  of  value.  Here  the  field  is  open  to  inquiring  and  progressive 
spirits;  and  I  hope  tliat  hereafter  researches  will  be  undertaken  in  this  direction,  and 
that  they  may  be  crowned  with  success." 

But  as  this  is  not  a  work  on  pathology,  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  enter  further  into  these 
speculations,  and  must  refer  the  reader  to  Virchow's  masterly  work  on  '  Cellular  Pathology 
and  on  Tumors'  for  a  fuller  elucidation  of  the  subject. 

In  the  sequel  I  sliall  regard  tumors  in  their  clinical  aspect  alone,  giving  their  anatomi- 
cal characters  only  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  practical  aspects  of  the  subject.  All 
speculative  pathological  doctrines  will  be  set  aside,  as  tending  to  confuse  rather  than  to 
elucidate  clinical  phenomena,  until  the  day  when  pathological  science  shall  have  so  I'ar 
advanced  as  to  allow  of  an  anotomical  classification  of  tumors  being  made  that  will  tuUy 
dovetail  in  with  that  founded  on  clinical  observation.  The  microscopical  anatomy  of 
tumors  has  been  furnished  by  the  pen  of  my  friend  and  colleague  Dr.  Moxon. 

I  propose  to  lay  down  here  some  few  pathological  points  which  have  an  important  clini- 
cal bearing,  and  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  the  diagnosis  of  tumors. 

A  tumor  may  be  defined  to  be  a  neio  growth,  cystic  or  solid,  infiltrati?ig,  separate  from, 
or  continuous  with,  normal  tissues.  It  is  an  addition  to,  not  an  increase  of,  natural 
parts,  for  such  is  an  hypertrophy ;  and  it  manifests  its  independent  existence  by  its  dis- 
position to  grow  irrespective  of  the  part  in  which  it  is  placed.  All  tumors,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hydatid,  are  made  up  of  one  or  more  of  the  natural  elementary  tissues  of 
the  body,  in  a  rudimental  or  morbid  state,  and  in  no  single  example  has  any  extraneous 
or  neiv  element  ever  been  detected.  For  just  as  the  natural  body  is  built  up  of  cells  and 
fibres  in  one  or  other  of  their  different  forms,  so  tumors  are  made  up  of  like  elements 
although  it  may  be  of  unequal  jn-oportions.  Tumors,  like  the  natural  tissues,  differ  there- 
fore, anatom'cally,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  elementary  structure  of  which  they  are 
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composed ;  and  this  again  appears  to  be  materially  determined  by  the  pai't  of  the  body  in 
which  they  are  developed. 

From  this,  therefore,  a  second  leading  principle  may  be  fairly  deduced,  viz.,  that  all 
tumors  partake  o  f  the  nature  of  the  part  in  which  they  are  developed,  and  are  more  or  less 
made  up  of  the  elements  which  naturally  enter  into  its  formation. 

Hence  a  tumor  developed  in  tiie  stroma  of  a  fibrous  structure  will  probably  be  fibrous  ; 
if  connected  with  bone  more  or  less  osseous  ;  and  if  situated  in  a  gland,  it  will  in  all  pro- 
bability partake  of  the  gland  structure.  But  new  growths  never  assume  the  complicated 
structure  of  a  fully  developed  gland,  they  only  in  a  degree  simulate  it.  Wilks  well 
expresses  it  wlien  he  says  that  "  the  great  difference  between  physiological  and  patho- 
logical formations  appears  to  be  that  nearly  all  new  growths  are  of  the  simplest  composition, 
not  putting  on  the  form  of  the  complex  organs  near  which  they  may  be  placed,  but  con- 
sisting principally  of  cells  and  fibres."  The  cells  and  nuclei  of  a  part,  instead  of  develop- 
ing into  normal  tissues,  err  in  their  course,  multi[)lying  and  possibly  growing,  and  "  whilst 
conforming  generally  with  the  part  in  which  they  are  placed  in  minute  structure  and  com- 
position, yet  they  more  and  more  widely  deviate  from  it  in  shape  and  size."  (Paget.) 

The  practical  bearing  of  these  pathological  principles  is  by  no  means  unimportant ; 
because  to  the  surgeon  who  has  once  recognized  the  true  position  of  a  tumor,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  probability  as  to  its  nature,  which  will  at  once  suggest  itself  to  his 
mind.  If  the  tumor  is  situated  in  the  skin  or  subcutaneous  tissue,  a  strong  probability 
exists  that  it  will  be  composed  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  structures  of  the  tissue  ;  thus 
it  may  be  the  sebaceous  tumor,  which  is  rarely  found  in  any  other  position,  or,  the  fatty, 
for  these  two  materials  enter  largely  into  cutaneous  structures  ;  or,  it  may  be  one  of  the 
fibrous  or  fibro-cellular  nature,  fibre-tissue  existing  abundantly  also  in  these  parts.  Should 
the  tumor  be  located  between  the  muscles  of  a  part,  the  tumor  will  probably  be  composed 
of  connective-tissue  elements,  in  the  form  of  a  sarcoma  ;  being  either  a  myxomatous,  fibro- 
nucleated,  or  fibro-plastic  tumor.  Should  bone,  again,  be  the  seat  of  the  disease,  some 
one  of  the  elements  of  bone  will,  to  a  certainty,  enter  into  its  formation  ;  the  probability 
of  its  being  an  enchondroma,  an  osseous  or  a  myeloid  tumor  naturally  presenting  itself 
to  the  mind.  And,  lastly,  should  a  tumor  be  present  in  a  gland,  such  as  the  breast,  uterus, 
or  prostate,  the  probability  of  its  being  an  adenoid  or  glandular  tumor  cannot  be  over- 
looked ;  for  pathologists  now  all  recognize  the  fact  of  the  close  resemblance  of  tumors  so 
situated  to  the  natural  gland  structure.  Even  in  carcinomatous  tumors,  if  modern 
recorders  are  to  be  relied  upon,  the  same  principle  holds  good,  for  according  to  Waldeyer 
('  Archives,'  Band  xli,  18G8),  "  Carcinoma  is  essentially  an  epithelial  growth,  and  only 
occurs  primarily  where  true  epithelium  already  exists.  Secondary  carcinomata  can  only 
be  produced  by  the  direct  propagation  of  the  epitlielial  cells,  which  may  be  transported  from 
their  primary  seat  either  through  the  lymph  vessels,  or  as  embola  are  carried  through  the 
bloodvessels  to  a  suitable  place  where  they  develop  like  the  germs  of  entozoa." 

Tumors  are  either  simple  or  cancerous,  innocent  or  mcdignant ;  the  simple  or  innocent 
approaching,  in  their  nature,  to  the  more  highly  organized  natural  structures  of  the  body, 
even  to  the  perfect  glandular ;  and  the  malignant  or  cancerous  simulating  the  more  ele- 
mentary or  embryonic.  As  the  normal  tissues  were  formed  from  a  simple  cell,  and  in 
their  higher  grades  are  hut  a  development  of  that  cell  or  those  cells,  so  the  cancerous  ele- 
ment consists  in  a  persistence  of  the  simple  cell  type  or  that  of  the  undeveloped  embryonic 
nucleus.  The  group  of  cases  called  "  recurrent^'  must  he  placed  in  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion, for  while  in  their  earlier  stages  they  tend  to  build  up  embryonic  tissue,  this  subse- 
quently becomes  lost  in  cell  proliferation. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  to  amount  of  the  cell  element  in  a  tumor  its  cancerous  ten- 
dency may  be  determined,  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  the  fibrous  or  well-developed 
structure,  the  greater  probability  of  its  nature  being  innocent  or  simple.  The  more  a 
tumor  simulates  the  natural  structure  of  a  tissue  or  gland,  the  greater  the  probability  of 
its  being  innocent ;  the  more  a  tumor  simulates  the  undeveloped  cell  structure,  the  greater 
the  certainty  of  its  being  cancerous  ;  malignancy  appearing  to  diminish  in  proportion  as 
the  cells  become  more  fully  developed.  As  moreover  it  is  in  the  nucleus  of  a  cell  that  the 
active  principle  of  its  growth  is  to  be  sought,  so  it  is  clear  that  the  more  the  tumor  is 
composed  of  nuclei  the  more  malignant  is  its  nature,  and  the  better  the  formation  of  the 
cell-wall  the  less  malignant  is  the  growth. 

The  nearer  a  new  growth  approaches,  both  in  its  elements  and  in  the  arrangements  of 
its  elements  or  structure,  to  the  complex  organs  of  the  body,  the  greater  are  the  probabili- 
ties of  its  being  innocent;  new  growths  under  no  circumstances  equalling  the  perfection 
of  a  true  gland  tissue.    Cancer  being  a  purely  cell  tumor,  growing  indefinitely  where  the 
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least  resistance  is  met  with,  and  having  no  other  than  cell  structure,  is,  according  to 
Wilks,  "  an  objectless  cell  growth." 

Tiimors  never  change  their  original  nature,  nor  pass  or  degenerate  into  others  of  a 
different  kind.  A  simple  tumor  remains  so  to  the  end,  and  a  cancerous  tumor  is  cancer- 
ous from  the  beginning.  The  above  lines  are  not  intended,  however,  to  convey  the 
impression  that  a  patient,  the  subject  of  a  simple  tumor,  may  not  become  the  subject  of  a 
malignant  one,  or  vice  versa,  because  such  may  unquestionably  ensue  ;  and  alter  the 
removal  of  a  simple  tumor  a  malignant  one  may  secondarily  make  its  ajjpearance.  But 
no  simple  tumor  by  growth  or  degeneration  will  become  malignant,  as  no  malignant 
tumor  will  become  innocent.  It  would,  however,  appear  that  in  recurring  innocent 
tumors  there  exists  an  increasing  tendency  in  such  growths  to  present  on  each  return  the 
elementary  character  of  malignant  growth,  and  "  that  a  tumor  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  is  loath  to  contaminate  the  system  may  do  so  under  the  favoring  influence 
of  a  long  period  of  time,"  either  as  a  recurring  tumor  or  as  a  more  malignant  one. 

Simple  tumors  separate  tissues  in  their  growth,  but  never  inf  Urate ;  cancerous,  as  a 
rule,  infiltrate,  and  rarely  separate.  No  more  important  practical  point  tlian  the  above 
can  be  adduced  to  aid  the  surgeon  in  his  diagnosis  of  a  tumor.  A  simple  or  innocent 
tumor,  however  long  it  may  be  in  growing,  or  large  a  size  it  may  attain,  will  never  do 
more  than  separate  the  ])arts  between  and  beneath  which  it  may  be  developed.  The 
bones  may  be  absorbed  by  its  pressure,  but  they  will  never  be  infiltrated ;  and  the  skin 
may  be  so  stretched  and  attenuated  by  its  distension  as  to  ulcerate  or  burst,  but  it  can 
never  be  infiltrated  with  the  elements  of  the  tumor.  This  fact  is  well  exemplified  by  a 
close  examination  of  the  margin  of  a  cutaneous  opening,  the  result  of  over-distension  ;  for 
it  will  appear  as  if  cleanly  cut,  or  rather  punched  at  its  edges,  and  never  thickened  or 
diseased.  An  intra-cystic  growth  may  project  fi-om  it  as  a  fungus,  and  put  on  many  of 
the  a[)i)earances  of  a  cancerous  tumor,  yet  the  margin  of  tlie  opening  will  be  free,  and  not 
infiltrated.  In  the  cystic  tumors  of  the  breast  this  clinical  fact  is  easily  perceivable. 
(Fig.  40 G.) 

Simple  tumors,  by  expanding  parts,  cause  the  cellular  tissue  around  to  become  condensed, 
and  form  a  ca))sule  ;  consequently,  most  of  the  innocent  tumors  are  encapsuled  more  or  less 
completely.  With  the  majority  of  cancerous  tumors,  however,  a  very  different  condition 
has  to  be  described,  for  a  cancer  has  the  peculiar  property  of  freely  infiltrating  all  the 
tissues  upon  which  it  ])resses,  at  its  base,  round  its  borders,  and  upon  its  cutaneous  aspect. 
As  the  tumor  apj)roaches  the  surface,  the  integument  first  appears  to  be  drawn  down  to  it, 
and  afterwards  seems  as  though  glued  to  its  surface  (Figs.  399,  400).  At  a  later  stage, 
the  skin  becomes  infiltrated  with  cancerous  elements,  feeling  to  the  finger  firm,  fibrous,  or 
tuberculated  ;  and  when  ulceration  has  commenced,  the  edges  of  the  skin  are  {palpably 
indurated,  thickened,  and  infiltrated  with  cancerous  products  (Fig.  405).  The  contrast 
between  these  different  conditions  of  integument  in  the  two  classes  of  tumors  is  most 
marked  and  very  important,  forming  a  very  valuable  means  of  diagnosis  in  the  extreme 
stage  of  simple  or  malignant  tumors. 

Simple  or  innocent  tumors  affect  the  patient  solely  through  their  local  influence.  They 
grow  by  their  own  inherent  properties,  irrespective  of  the  growth  of  the  parts  in  which 
they  are  placed ;  have  little  disposition  to  soften  doum  or  idcerate,  and  no  tendency  to 
multiplication  in  other  tissues,  or  to  involve  the  absorbents  with  which  they  are  connected. 
Cancerous  tumors  not  only  affect  the  patient  through  their  local  influence,  but  have  a 
marvellous  tendency  to  multiplication  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Through  the  lymphatic 
system  they  involve  the  glands  of  the  part  loith  which  they  are  connected,  while  through 
the  vascular  system  they  spread  to  other  parts.  They  are  prone,  also,  to  degenerate  and 
ulcerate. 

When  simple  tumors  are  multiple,  they  invariably  are  found  in  the  same  tissue.  AVhen 
cancel ous  tumors  are  multiple,  they  are  mostly  found  in  different  tissues.  Thus,  amon"-st 
the  innocent  growths,  multiple  fatty  tumors  of  the  skin  are  not  uncommon  ;  multiide  fibro- 
mata of  the  uterus  are  oiten  seen  ;  multiple  glandular  tumors  of  the  breast  are  met  with 
involving  one  or  both  organs;  and  there  are  records  of  multiple  fibroplastic  or  myxomatous 
tumors.  It  is  not  seldom  that  multiple  enchondromatous  tumors  and  exostoses  are  seen; 
but  in  all  these  instances  the  tumors  occupy  one  tissue. 

In  the  cancerous  multiple  tumors  no  such  description  can  be  given,  for  they  spread  in 
ever  widening  circles  from  the  parent  tumor,  the  cancerous  elements  spreading  locally  in 
connective  tissue  as  freely  as  the  floating  blood-cells  move  through  the  walls  of  the  blood 
passages,  as  a  colloid  is  penetrated  by  a  crystalloid,  wandering  about  in  what  are  called 
solid  tissues.    They  follow  the  course  of  the  lymphatics  and  aflfect  the  glands,  and  at  times 
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seem  to  follow  the  course  of  the  venous  circulation.  They  recur  by  continuity  of  tissue 
as  from  constitutional  reproduction,  and  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  work  on  '  Eodent  Cancer,'  has 
referred  to  a  case  of  Mr.  De  Morgan's,  in  which,  from  a  cancerous  tumor  within  the  skull, 
some  detached  fragments,  which  had  sunk  in  the  fluid  of  the  arachnoid,  adhered  to  the 
spinal  cord  and  grew.  They  spare  no  tissue  or  organ,  but  invade  one  and  all,  without 
order  or  law,  in  their  destructive  objectless  growth. 

All  tumors  cannot,  however,  be  divided  into  the  innocent  and  the  malignant,  for  there 
are  some  of  an  intermediate  kind  which  in  structure  approach  the  innocent,  but  in  habit 
the  cancerous,  as  they  recnr  after  removal.  They  have  consequently  been  called  recur- 
rent tumors  ;  but,  as  the  habit  of  recurrence  is  not  the  only  i)oint  in  which  they  approach 
the  cancerous  tumors,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  term  them  semi-malignant. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  describe  tumors  under  three  headings : 

1.  Innocent ; 

2.  Semi-malignant,  or  recurrent ; 

3.  Malignant. 


I.  Innocent,  or  non-malignant  Tumors. 

These  maybe  divided  into  the  "Cysf^V  and  the  "  <S'o^«rf,"  the  cystic  under  certain 
conditions  becoming  solid  by  the  development  of  intra-cystic  growths. 
Cysts  are  developed  in  many  ways: 

1.  Some  are  possibly  new  growths  or  largely  developed  cells,  having  an  independent  life 
and  being  capable  of  secreting  their  own  contents,  or  producing  solid  growths  ; — auto- 
genous cysts,  as  Sir  J.  Paget  calls  them. 

2.  Some  are  formed  in  an  accidental  way  by  the  simple  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  spaces 
of  connective  or  other  tissues,  the  walls  of  these  /a/se  cysts  gradually  consolidating,  as  is 
commonly  seen  in  bursje  and  in  ordinary  tumors. 

3.  Others,  again,  are  produced  mechanically  by  the  dilatation  of  occluded  ducts  or  nat- 
ural gland-orifices,  the  cyst  enlarging  by  the  secretion  of  the  ducts  or  gland  contents.  Of 
these  the  mucous  cysts  of  the  mouth  and  vagina, 

the  sebaceous  cysts  of  the  skin,  and  the  milk  Fir..  10. 

cysts  of  the  breast,  are  the  best  examples.  Vir- 
chow  calls  these  cysts  by  retention. 

In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  how  tlie  cysts  are  formed. 

Serous  cysts  are  most  commonly  found 
connected  with  one  of  the  vascular  glands  of  the 
body,  as  the  kidney,  ovary,  thyroid,  or  breast, 
but  they  are  not  rare  in  the  connective  tissue, 
and  are  found  even  in  bones.  When  seen  in  the 
neck  they  are  described  as  "  hydroceles  of  the 
neck."  Some  of  these  are  congenital,  but  the 
majority  occur  later  in  life.  They  appear  as 
single  or  multilocular  cysts,  made  up  of  thin 
membranous  walls,  lined  with  pavement  epitlie- 
lium.  Like  a  serous  membrane  they  contain  a 
limpid,  watery,  or  tenacious  highly  albuminous  fluid,  more  or  less  stained  with  blood, 
occasionally  holding  cholesterine  in  suspension.  These  cysts  are  found  in  the  neck,  any- 
where between  the  lower  jaw  and  clavicle,  beneath  which  they  at  times  pass  (Fig.  16)  ; 
they  are  usually  deeply  seated,  and  occasionally  superficial ;  they  give  annoyance  only 
from  their  size,  and  are  painless  ;  when  inflamed,  they  may  supjiurate.  They  are  recog- 
nizable by  their  globular  cystic  form,  soft  fluctuating  feel,  and  painless  increase. 

These  cysts  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  are  far 
more  common,  and  at  times  attain  a  large  size,  growing  as  quietly  and  painlessly  as  do 
the  cervical.  Usually,  however,  they  have  thicker  walls,  are  more  tense,  and  are  com- 
monly multiple  ;  moreover,  they  move  up  and  down  with  the  gland  on  deglutition.  Their 
contents  are  more  viscid  and  frequently  mixed  with  blood  in  variable  proportions;  indeed, 
some  of  these  thyroid  cysts  are  blood  cysts,  which  when  tapped  would  go  on  bleeding  if 
allowed,  even  to  the  death  of  the  patient.  I  have  recorded  such  a  case  ('  Guy's  Reports,' 
1864).  It  1s  probable,  as  Sir  J.  Paget  has  suggested,  that  many  of  the  cervical  cysts  are 
thvroid  in  their  origin,  springing  from  some  outlying  portion  of  the  gland. 


Serous  cyst  of  the  neck.    (Birkett's  case.) 
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Cysts  are  also  found  over  the  thyroid  cartilage,  but  these  mostly  contain  grumous  blood, 
and  rarely  grow  larger  than  half  a  walnut.  In  a  case  under  my  own  observation,  a  cyst 
completely  covered  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  was  lost  on  eitiier  side  in  the  deep  tissues  of 
the  neck.  It  existed  in  an  adult  man  as  a  soft  fluctuating  swelling,  and  had  been  growing 
lor  some  years  as  a  painless  formation. 

Cysts  which  are  possibly  bursal,  are  likewise  found  in  connection  with  the  hyoid  bone. 

Treatment — Cervical  cysts  had  better  be  left  alone,  unless  from  their  size  they 
require  surgical  treatment,  because  there  is  always  danger  in  dealing  with  any  deeply 
seated  cyst  in  this  region  from  the  liability  of  subsequent  diffused  inflammation  of  the 
cellular  tissues  of  the  neck.  I  lost  a  patient,  some  years  ago,  from  this  cause,  after  sim[)ly 
tapping  the  cyst. 

When  surgical  treatment  is  called  for,  palliative  means  had  better  be  primarily  adopted. 
This  treatment  consists  in  merely  drawing  off  the  contents  of  the  cyst  by  means  of  a 
trocar  and  canula,  or  the  "  aspirator."  Should  the  fluid  re-collect  rapidly  the  operation 
may  be  repeated.  In  performing  this  operation  the  surgeon  must  guard  against  punc- 
turing any  of  the  superficial  veins  or  deep  vessels,  and  should  recall  their  position  before 
puncturing. 

Should  these  measures  fail  even  after  several  repetitions,  the  best  practice  is  to  intro- 
duce into  the  cavity  of  the  cyst  a  drainage  tube  niade  of  perforated  India-rubber.  When 
the  tapping  has  induced  some  suppurative  action,  the  opening  may  be  enlarged  and  the 
tube  inserted,  but  when  the  cyst  is  large  it  is  well  to  pass  the  tube  completely  througli  it. 
This  may  readily  be  done  by  means  of  a  long  trocar  and  canula,  such  as  that  employed 
for  puncturing  the  bladder  per  rectum,  the  pilot  trocar  being  introduced  into  the  cyst  after 
it  has  been  opened  at  a  dependent  point,  and  then  made  to  traverse  the  cyst,  ])0ssibly 
beneath  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  to  the  opposite  side.  The  pilot  trocar  should  then  be 
removed,  the  drainage  tube  passed  through  the  canula,  and  tlie  canula  taken  away,  the 
two  ends  of  the  tubing  being  fastened  together  to  prevent  its  slipping  out. 

I  have  treated  many  cases  of  deep  cervical  cysts  in  this  manner  with  success.  The 
great  point  to  attend  to  is  the  free  escape  of  all  pus  and  cyst  contents ;  if  air  gets  in,  let 
the  opening  be  free  enough  for  it  to  pass  out.  Should  fetor  appear,  the  cyst  should  be 
washed  out  daily  with  iodine  lotion,  Condy's  fluid,  or  some  other  disinfectant.  As  the 
cyst  contracts,  the  tube  may  be  removed,  but  so  long  as  any  cavity  remains,  it  should  be 
left.  The  passage  of  a  seton  through  the  cyst  is  another  method  which  may  be  adopted, 
and  this  is  probably  more  suitable  for  small  than  for  large  cysts.  Injecting  the  cyst  with 
iodine  is  a  third  method  which  has  proved  successful,  though  it  is  as  dangerous  as  any 
other,  and  not  more  successful.  Extirpation  of  any  large  cervical  cyst  is  a  plan  of  treat- 
ment which  should  not  be  entertained,  it  is  fraught  with  danger  and  difficulties. 

Thyroid  cysts  may  be  tapped  in  the  same  way  as  the  cervical,  this  simple  operation 
being  often  successful  for  a  long  period,  and  at  times  permanently  so.  AVhen  more  active 
treatment  is  called  for,  the  injection  of  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  compound  tincture  of 
iodine  or  alcohol  may  be  employed,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cyst.  When  a  blood  cyst 
has  been  tapped,  the  flow  of  blood  will  usually  cease  on  the  remov  al  of  the  canula ;  and 
the  tapping  may  cure  it.  In  the  cysts  over  the  thyroid  cartilage  a  puncture  may  be 
made,  but  when  the  fluid  re-collects  or  is  of  a  grumous  kind,  an.  incision  into  the  cyst  in 
the  median  line  appears  the  best  practice.  I  have  done  this  on  several  occasions  \vith 
success,  leaving  a  very  slight  scar.  The  treatment  of  cysts  and  tumors  of  the  thyroid 
will,  however,  receive  attention  in  another  chapter. 

The  student  should  remember  that  n^vi,  when  they  degenerate,  commonly  show  cysts 
in  their  structure  (Fig.  141);  these  are,  however,  usually  clustered  together  in  a  cuta- 
neous or  subcutaneous  group.  When  they  appear  in  the  neck  they  might  be  mistaken 
for  one  or  other  of  the  cysts  already  alluded  to.  This  mistake  will  be  prevented  by 
remembering  the  fact  that  they  do  occur,  and  by  the  history  of  the  case. 

Mucous  cysts  are  found  wherever  mucous  glands  exist,  and  are  caused  by  some 
obstruction  to  the  escape  of  the  gland  contents.  They  contain  highly  tenacious  mucus- 
like liquid  albumen.  They  appear  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  as  labial  cysts, 
and  are  small,  tense,  globular,  painless  swellings.  They  are  found  within  the  cheeks' 
upon  the  gum,  particularly  of  the  up[)er  jaw  and  antrum,  and  very  commonly  beneath  the 
tongue,  as  sublingual  mucous  cysts.    Such  cysts  have  been  usually  described  as  cases  of 

ranula."  They  are  now  known  to  be  due  to  obstruction  of  the  ducts  of  Rivini's  mucous 
glands,  and  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  salivary  organs  (Fig.  191).  Such  a 
cyst  may  develop  about  the  larynx,  and  cause  obstruction,  and  such  has  been  found  in 
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the  oesophagus.  They  are  common  also  in  the  labia  pudendi,  and  also  in  the  vagina.  As 
labial  and  vaginal  mucous  cysts  they  appear  as  tense,  globular  tumors  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane  of  tiie  parts.  I  have  seen  tliem  as  large  as  an  orange.  These  cysts  generally 
contain  thick,  ropy,  mucoid  fluid,  of  a  colorless  or  slightly  yellow  tint.  Occasionally  the 
fluid,  too,  is  mixed  with  blood  in  different  proportions.  I  have  seen  them  contain  black, 
milky,  or  cofFee-ground  fluid.  Soiuetimtss  they  inliam3  and  suppurate,  and  run  on  into 
abscesses. 

Treatment  Small  labial  cysts  may  often  be  turned  out  as  a  whole  on  dividing  the 

mucous  membrane  over  them,  but  the  sublingual  and  larger  vaginal  cysts,  as  a  rule,  can- 
not be  thus  treated.  A  free  opening  into  tiiem,  and  the  introduction  of  a  good  plug  of 
lint  soaked  in  iodine  to  excite  suppuration,  may  at  times  suffice,  but  not  always.  In  the 
so-called  ranula  it  may  be  tried  before  other  practice  is  attempted.  In  the  sublingual, 
labial,  and  vaginal  cysts,  I  have  for  some  years  been  in  the  habit  of  seizing  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cyst  with  a  pair  of  forceps  or  tenaculum,  and  cutting  it  otf  with  scissors, 
thus  freely  exposing  the  deeper  wall.  In  the  sublingual  this  practice  is,  as  a  rule,  suc- 
cessful without  further  treatment,  but  in  the  labial  and  vaginal  cysts  I  have  in  addition 
generally  destroyed  them  by  the  apjdication  of  some  caustic,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  to 
the  exposed  surface,  after  wliicli  the  wound  will  granulate  healthily. 

When  these  cysts  can  be  excised  the  operation  may  be  performed.  They  must  be 
destroyed  or  the  secretion  will  go  on. 

The  mucous  cysts  of  the  antrum  and  upper  jaw  will  be  described  amongst  the  tumors  of 
the  jaw. 

Cutaneous  sebaceous  cysts,  as  they  come  under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon, 
appear  as  congenital"  and  '"'■acquired''^  tumors.  They  are  analogous  to  the  mucous 
cysts,  the  glands  of  the  tissue  being  in  both  instances  at  fault.  Some  are  doubtless 
caused,  as  first  described  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  by  the  obstruction  to  the  orifice  of  the 
sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin,  for  this  occluded  orifice  may  often  be  seen  as  a  small 
depressed  bhxck  umbilicated  sj)Ot  upon  the  tumor ;  the  contents  of  the  cyst  may  often  be 
squeezed  tlirough  this  orifice,  or  into  it  a  probe  may  be  passed.  In  a  larger  proportion  of 
cases,  on  making  an  attem{)t  to  raise  the  skin  from  the  tumor,  a  dimple  or  some  evidence 
of  connection  between  the  two  will  be  visible,  thereby  revealing  its  nature.  But  in  other 
cases  no  such  obstructed  duct  or  even  cutaneous  depression  can  be  observed  ;  and  although 
the  tumor  may  be  developed  within  the  integument,  it  is  probably  a  new  formation,  an 
adenoid  or  glandular  skin  tumor. 

Tlie  congenital  sebaceous  tumors  ditfer  from  those  usually  met  with  in  the  adult,  or 
the  acquired  form,  in  that  they  are  more  deeply  jjlaced  and  mostly  lying  beneath  the 
fascia  of  the  part,  occasionally  beneath  the  muscles  ;  they  are  rarely  cutaneous.  They 
are  more  common  about  tlie  orbit  and  brow  than  any  other  part,  the  external  angle  of  the 
eye  being  their  favorite  seat.  They  appear  as  small,  hard,  semiglobular  masses  deeply 
placed  and  are  often,  indeed,  upon  the  bone.  Cases,  too,  are  on  record,  in  which,  by 
tlieir  presence,  they  have  produced  perforation  by  absorption  of  the  bone.  In  the  ear  this 
residt  is  not  rare.  These  cysts  are  thin-walled,  and  often  contain  liquid  secretion  ;  some- 
times of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and  not  rarely  mixed  with  hair.  I  turned  a  complete  ball  of 
hair  out  of  such  a  cyst  on  one  occasion,  though  usually  the  hairs  are  fine  like  eyelashes, 
and  are  mixed  with  the  sebaceous  matter.  Tlie  contents  of  these  congenital  cysts  are 
rarely  offensive. 

Tiie  acquired  sebaceous  cysts  may  be  found  on  any  part  of  the  body  that  is  covered 
with  skin.  They  are  more  common  on  the  head  and  face  than  elsewhere,  two-thirds  of 
all  cases  occurring  in  these  regions  :  when  on  the  scalp  they  are  known  as  "  ivens''  (Fig. 
17).  They  are  always  surrounded  by  a  cyst-wall,  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  more  or  less 
dense,  and'which  can  always  be  seen  after  these  tumors  have  been  enucleated  from  their 
beds.  In  "  wens,"  however,  there  is  a  marked  peculiarity  which  demands  some  notice. 
"  The  chief  peculiarity  consists  in  a  thick  dense  horny  capsule,  which  is  closely  in  contact 
with  the  fibrous  envelope  of  tlie  original  gland.  This  horny  capsule  was  formerly  regarded 
as  the  cyst-wall  altered  by  pressure,  until  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett  demonstrated  its  true  rela- 
tions and  anatomical  structure  in  his  lecture  at  the  College  of  Surgeons.  It  is  now 
clearly  proved  that  when  one  of  these  sebaceous  tumors  is  squeezed  out  after  the  divi- 
sion of  the  skin,  the  fibrous  cyst  remains  behind.  This  cyst  can  be  afterwards  excised, 
and  its  structure  is  identical  with  that  of  all  the  others.  But  the  construction  of  the 
horny  capsule  requires  explanation.  If  carefully  examined,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
epithelium,  layer  u[)on  layer,  mixed  up  with  sebaceous  matter.  Sometimes  a  solid  mass 
of  epithelium  is  formed,  in  other  instances  a  cavity  exists  in  the  centre,  tilled  with  soft 
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sebaceous  secretion.  This  capsule 
then  seems  to  be  a  production  of 
tlie  epithelium  of  the  sebaceous 
gland,  which,  being  subjected  to 
the  pressure  of  the  unyielding  tex- 
tures in  which  the  tumor  is  devel- 
oped, becomes  converted  by  slow 
degrees  into  a  tissue  closely  resem- 
bling horn  or  fibro-cartilage"  (Bir- 
kett,  '  Guy's  Rep.,'  1859). 

These  sebaceous  tumors  are  more 
frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  and 
are,  beyond  doubt,  hereditary.  Sir 
J.  Paget  says  "  they  are  certainly 
more  commonly  hereditary  than  are 
any  forms  of  cancer." 

Fungating  and  follicular 
tumors. — In  neglected  examples 
of  sebaceous  cyst  the  contents  of 
the  tumor  may  soften  down,  and, 
causing  suppuration,  may  escape 
externally  by  ulceration.  From  the  inner  surface  of  the  evacuated  cyst  a  new  growth 
may  spring  up,  which,  when  forming  an  irregular,  fungating,  bleeding  surface  may  at 
times  put  on  an  appearance  which  bus  been  mistaken  for  cancer.  On  examining  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  however,  this  mistake  can  scarcely  be  long  entertained,  as  it  will  be 

at  once  observed  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
healthy,  and  not  infiltrated  with  new  matter,  as  would 
be  the  case  in  a  cancer  (Fig.  18).  This  fungating 
growth  is  really  composed  of  exuberant  granulations 
from  the  cyst  itself.  Abernethy  recognized  this  when 
he  said,  "  I  have  also  seen  after  the  bursting  of  an 
encysted  tumor  the  surrounding  parts  indurate  and 
throw  out  a  fungus,  forming  a  disease  ai)pearing  like  a 
cancer  and  which  could  not  be  cured."  And  "  it  is 
no  uncommon  circumstance  to  meet  with  wens  that 
have  burst  spontaneously  and  have  thrown  out  a  fungus, 
wliich,  like  a  fungous  body,  prevents  the  surrounding 
integument  from  healing."  The  best  account  of  the 
affection  is  by  Mr.  Cock  ('  Guy's  Rep.,'  1852.) 
Treatment — The  only  correct  treatment  of  these  cysts,  w^hether  whole,  broken,  or 
fungating,  consists  in  their  removal.  In  removing  "  wens,"  or  acquired  cysts,  however, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  too  careful  in  dissecting  them  out  entire,  the  most  effective 
method  being  to  slit  open  the  tumor  with  a  bistoury  and  then  turning  it  out  with  the 
forceps  or  handle  of  the  knife  ;  the  cyst  wall  itself  left  is  closely  connected  with  the  skin, 
but  no  harm  follows.  In  the  removal  of  sebaceous  cysts  from  other  parts  of  the  body  the 
capsule  of  the  cyst  should  be  taken  away,  while  in  the  fungating  tumor  the  whole  ought 
to  be  excised.  In  the  treatment  of  the  congenital  tumor  it  is  always  better  to  try  and 
dissect  out  the  cyst  entirely  ;  but  nothing  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  oi)erating  in  such 
cases,  for  the  cyst  is  always  deep,  its  capsule  thin  and  adherent,  and  any  attempt  to  dissect 
it  out,  as  a  whole,  is  too  often  foiled  by  the  bursting  or  puncturing  of  tiie  capsule  and  the 
escape  of  its  contents.  AVlien  this  occurs  the  surgeon  must  take  away  as  much  of  the 
capsule  as  he  can  and  then  close  the  wound,  a  good  result  following,  as  a  rule,  thou"-h  at 
times  a  recurrence  of  the  growth  will  ensue. 

The  fear  of  erysipelas  after  these  operations  is  really  almost  groundless.  It  may  arise, 
but  out  of  more  than  one  hundred  cases  consecutively  observed,  I  have  not  seen  one 
example.  Pyannia  may  follow  this  as  it  does  any  other  minor  operation,  but  not  more 
frequently.  When  patients  are  cachectic,  such  an  operation  of  expediency  as  that  for 
the  removal  of  a  "  wen"  had  better  be  postponed,  for  under  low  conditions  of  health  blood 
poisoning  is  likely  to  follow.  Should,  however,  its  removal  be  urged,  this  maybe  done 
by  the  injection  into  the  cyst  of  some  caustic,  such  as  a  few  drops  of  deliquescent  chloride 
of  zinc,  of  carbolic  acid,  or  the  external  application  of  nitric  acid,  or  potassa  fusa,  to 
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Sebaceous  tumors  in  scalp,  and  horn. 


Fig.  18. 


Fungating  follicular  tumor. 
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produce  a  slougli  through  the  skin,  when  the  contents  of  the  cyst  may  be  turned  or 
drawn  out. 

The  dermoid  cysts  of  the  ovary  are  only  of  patliological  interest,  as  are  the  dentigerous 
cysts  of  these  parts.  Tlie  dentigerous  cyst  of  the  jaw  will  be  treated  of  in  the  chapter  on 
diseases  of  the  jaws. 

Fatty  tumors,  otherwise  called  liporaata  or  steatomata,  are  very  common.  They 
are  i'ound  wherever  fat  exists  naturally  in  the  body  ;  and,  as  this  material  is  more  especi- 
ally deposited  in  the  integument,  it  is  in  and  beneath  this  that  fatty  tumors  are  most 
frequently  met  with.  They  occur  at  all  periods  of  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  and  are 
even  congenital.  They  attack  the  male  sex  as  well  as  the  female,  but  they  are  three 
times  as  common  in  the  latter.  They  are  generally  single,  but  occasionally  multiple.  I 
have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  whole  integument  was  studded  with  them,  and  under  these 
circumstances  they  are  usually  small.  It  is  impossible  to  assign  any  valid  cause  for  their 
development,  hereditary  and  acciden- 
tal causes  having  a  doubtful  influence. 
They  are  troublesome  only  from  their 
position  and  the  deformity  they  occa- 
sion (Fig.  19),  and  are  at  times  the 
seat  of  pain,  though  such  a  symptom 
must  be  looked  upon  as  an  accident 
due  to  their  position. 

These  tumors  are,  as  a  rule,  "  en- 
capsuled ;"  although  in  rare  cases 
they  are  "  continuous"  or  diffused." 
This  latter  variety  differs  only  from 
the  former  in  that  they  are  made  up 
of  smaller  lobules  of  fat,  and  are 
more  dense,  while  they  are  more 
common  about  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  face  than  the  encapsuled  variety ; 

the  large  double  chin  being  an  exam-      ^^tty  tumor  of  37  years'  growth  on  arm  of  woman,  »t.  i 

pie  of  the  continuous  lipoma,  and 
congenital  lipomata  are  generally  of  this  nature.  The  encysted  lipomata  are  most  com- 
mon on  the  shoulder,  thigh,  and  trunk  ;  some  are  deep-seated,  as  between  the  muscles  of 
the  limbs,  or  within  the  abdomen,  or  scrotum.  Fatty  tumors  at  times  shift  their  position, 
that  is,  they  drop  downwards  ;  several  sucli  cases  have  passed  under  my  notice,  in  which 
the  tumor  has  travelled  some  distance.  Such  an  occurrence  is  peculiar  to  this  form  of 
tumor,  and  suffices  to  fix  its  nature. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  usually  difficult.  If  the  tumor  be  deep  a  doubt  may  be  felt,  but, 
practically,  the  question  is  not  of  gi-eat  moment,  for  it  only  refers  to  the  nature  of  a  simple 
growth,  and  not  to  its  treatment.  If  subcutaneous,  these  tumors  are  lobulated  and 
encysted,  that  is,  are  defined  by  a  distinct  boundary,  their  cyst-wall  being  formed  by  the 
condensed  fibro-cellular  tissue  in  which  they  are  developed.  To  the  hand  of  the  examiner 
the  tumor  will  feel  more  or  less  firm,  and  made  up  of  lobes  ;  when  frozen  by  the  application 
of  ice  it  becomes  harder.  To  the  eye  the  tumor  will,  on  raising  it  from  its  base  and  dis- 
tending the  skin,  appear  dimpled,  and  in  parts  the  skin  will  be  quite  drawn  inwards 
towards  the  new  growth. 

Treatment  When  no  necessity  exists  for  their  removal  they  should  be  left  alone. 

When  large  and  unsightly,  cumbersome  or  growing,  they  should  be  removed  by  excision. 
A  single  incision  through  the  centre  of  the  growth  is  the  best  and  most  expeditious 
method  for  turning  the  cyst  out  of  its  bed,  which  can  be  done  readily  by  the  finger.  In 
dealing  with  the  pendulous  growths  the  whole  should  be  cut  off,  leaving  enough  skin  to 
cover  the  wound.  After  the  operation  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  brought  together 
by  strap[)iug  and  steady  pressure  should  be  ai)plied  ;  rapid  union  usually  follows.  Fatty 
tumors,  when  removed,  very  rarely  return.  Curling  has  recorded  a  case,  however,  in 
which  a  recurrence  took  place,  but  so  much  connective  tissue  was  present  in  that  example 
as  almost  to  remove  it  from  the  class  of  lipoma  ('  Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  xviii,  18G7).  I  have 
also  removed  from  the  buttotrk  of  a  lady  a  lipoma  of  two  years'  growth,  the  size  of  a  fist, 
having  removed  from  the  same  part  a  like  tumor  twelve  years  previously. 

The  "  continuous"  fatty  tumor  should  never  be  removed  unless  under  very  urgent  cir- 
cumstances. The  operation  is  comparatively  formidable,  so  much  dissection  being  required. 
In  children,  however,  these  tumors  may  be  dealt  with. 
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Fibrocellular  and  myxomatous  tumors.  —  Tlie  term  ^\fihrocellnlar''  was 
originally  given  by  Sir  J.  Paget  in  his  classical  lectures  on  tumors  to  a  group  of  new 
growths  or  outgrowths  made  up  of  tissue  more  or  less  resembling  the  normal  fibrocellular 
or  connective  tissue  of  the  body,  and  the  term  "  myxoma"  has  lieen  applied  by  Virchow 
to  the  softer,  looser,  and  more  succulent  or  mucous  variety  of  this  group.  Billroth  calls 
this  "  myxosarcoma  ;"  Miiller  coUonema  or  colloid  sarcoma.  The  typical  fibrocellular 
tumor  is  firm,  with  a  homogeneous  surface  on  section,  and  bands  of  delicate  filamentous 
white  fibre  tissue  intersecting  its  substance.  Microscopically  these  bands  are  com|)osed  of 
fasciculi  of  delicate  fibres  of  connective  tissue  which  freely  interlace  ;  while  elongated 
cor[)UScles  and  nuclei,  varying  in  abundance  in  different  specimens,  are  found  within  the 
fibrous  meshes.  The  tumor  is  more  or  less  (edematous,  serous  fluid  on  section  draining 
away.  In  the  typical  myxoma  the  tumor  is  less  firm  but  more  elastic  than  the  former ; 
its  nature  is  far  less  homogeneous,  and  presents  less  well-marked  interlacing  fasciculi  of 
connective  tissue,  and  from  the  meshes  of  this  tissue  will  flow  a  variable  stream  of  clear, 
translucent  viscid  mucus.  The  fibres  of  the  connective  tissue  are  visible  under  the  micro- 
scope, but  in  smaller  bundles  and  more  drawn  out.  Abundance  of  cells,  also  rounded, 
elongated,  branching,  and  even  anastomosing  together  with  nuclei,  will  be  found  to  fill  the 
cavities  formed  by  the  confused  network  of  delicate  fibres  of  which  the  tumor  is  composed. 
The  structure  of  the  tumor,  says  Sir  J.  Paget,  closely  resembles  the  embryonic  connective 
tissue,  or  the  Whartonian  jelly  of  the  umbilical  cord.  Between  these  two  extremes  many 
intermediate  varieties  are  found  in  practice,  the  cell  or  the  fibrous  elements  predominating 
in  different  proportions  with  the  viscid  mucous  secretion.  In  the  myxomata,  fat  often 
forms  an  important  element  in  its  structure;  glandular  elements  may  also  be  found,  their 
presence  being  determined  by  the  position  of  the  growth  and  the  propinquity  of  a  gland. 
Bone  or  cartilaginous  elements  are  at  times  mixed  with  the  others.  The  fibrocellular 
tumors  are  mostly  outgrowths,  the  different  forms  of  softer  polypi  and  cutaneous  pendulous 
tumors  being  of  this  nature.  The  polypi  of  the  nose  are  the  best  specimens  of  the  looser 
kind  of  fibrocellular  growths,  as  in  consistence  they  vary  from  a  watery  pellucid  pendulous 
outgrowth  to  a  firm,  more  compact,  and  fibrous  tissue.  They  are,  however,  always  covered 
with  mucous  membrane  with  its  ciliated  epithelium.  The  softer  tumors  of  the  antrum  are 
also  of  the  same  nature,  as  are  the  mucous  polypi  of  the  uterus,  bladder,  and  rectum.  In 
the  rectum  the  fibrocellular  tissue  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  glandular  elements  of  the 
part.  Amongst  the  fibrocellular  outgrowths  of  the  integument  those  of  the  male  and 
female  genital  organs  are  the  commonest.  The  tropical  elephantiasis  scroti  is  of  this  class. 
The  pedunculated  outgrowths  of  the  skin  are  also  of  the  same  kind. 

Fibrocellular  growths,  as  deep-seated  tumors,  are  very  rare.  They  do  occur,  however, 
in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  body,  the  intermuscular  spaces  of  the  thigh  and  arm  being 
the  commonest  seat.  They  are  always  surrounded  by  a  capsule,  and,  when  not  confined 
by  unyielding  parts,  are  more  or  less  ovoid  ;  at  times  they  are  lobed.  They  possess  a 
smooth  outline  as  well  as  an  elastic  feel ;  some  of  the  softer  kinds,  indeed,  give  the  idea 
of  fluid.  They  are  tumors  of  adult  life,  being  rarely  met  with  in  children.  They  increase 
in  size  with  variable  rapidity,  the  amount  of  fluid  they  contain  materially  affecting  this 
feature.  The  pendulous  fibrocellular  outgrowths,  mucous  or  cutaneous,  at  times  swell  out 
and  at  others  contract,  while  those  of  the  skin  appear  shrivelled  and  loosely  encapsuled. 
Those  of  the  genital  organs  may  attain  a  very  large  size,  some  which  are  on  record  having 
weighed  as  much  as  forty  pounds.  At  times  these  tumors  inflame,  slough,  or  ulcerate  in 
an  indolent  but  in  no  way  a  typical  manner. 

Myxomata  are  mostly  soft,  succulent  tumors,  made  up  of  loose  connective  tissue,  with 
more  or  less  of  their  own  special  tenacious  gelatinous  secretion.  They  are  not  rare  about 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  nose,  breast,  and  abdomen.  They  are  met  with  also  in  the  extre- 
mities and  in  the  eye,  as  well  as  in  the  delicate  connective  tissue  of  the  nervous  system, 
particularly  of  the  brain  and  also  of  the  nerves.  When  attacking  the  brain  and  nerves 
such  growths  are  commonly  found  in  the  young  ;  Virchow  has  named  them  yliomata  (Fig. 
30),  the  cells  being  of  a  small  round  or  pointed  form,  embedded  in  granules  and  held 
together  by  delicate  fibres.  In  some  cases  the  fibre  element  approaches  the  firmer  kind  of 
fibrocellular  tumors. 

Treatment — Excision  is  the  only  practice  that  can  be  followed  ;  although  this  opera- 
tion need  not  be  performed  when  the  tumor  is  small  and  not  ])rogressing,  especially  when 
it  occurs  in  aged  people.  Good  success  usually  attends  the  practice.  In  the  firmer  fibro- 
cellular varieties,  and  in  the  firm  myxomata,  a  return  of  the  tumor  is  not  to  be  expected, 
but  in  the  softer  myxomata,  where  cell  elements  predominate,  the  risks  of  a  return  are 
great. 
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Fibrous  tumors — Sarcoma — This  term  is  applicable  to  the  denser  form  of  tumors 
or  outgrowths  made  up  ot  fibre-tissue  or  closely-packed  connective  tissue  elements  (Fig. 
29).  When  mixed  with  the  non-striped  muscular  fibre,  the  growth  is  known  as  '•'•jihro- 
muscular"  or  as  a  myoma"  (Virchow's  term).  When  associated  with  cysts,  it  is  called 
^'■jibro-cystic,"  and  when  with  calcareous  matter  '•'■jibro-calcareous."  These  varieties 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  uterus.  Fibrous  outgrowths  or  polypi  are  commonly  met  witii  in 
the  uterus,  pharynx,  and  occasionally  in  the  rectum. 
They  have  been  found  in  the  intestine  and  other  parts. 
Fibrous  tumors  are  found  likewise  in  the  uterus  and 
prostate,  and  occasionally  in  connection  with  the 
bones,  periosteum,  nerves  and  skin.  In  those  about 
the  bones  the  elements  of  bone  or  cartilage  are  usually 
found. 

The  fibrous  outgrowths  have  no  capsule, 

but  are  continuous  with  the  tissue  from  which  they 
spring,  and  are  made  up  of  fibre  tissue  more  or  less 
closely  packed  and  arranged  in  bundles  or  in  concen- 
tric circles ;  they  are  but  feebly  vascular.  Those  of 
the  uterus  are  the  most  typical.    (Fig.  20.) 

Fibrous  tumors  are  always  encapsuled, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  assume  an  ovoid  or  globular 
form  when  not  confined,  but  M'lien  compressed  or  bound 
down  by  surrounding  parts,  they  take  an  irregular 
lobular  sliape.  In  structure  tliey  are  very  similar  to 
the  outgrowths. 

Fibrous  tumors  are  firm,  and  occasionally  most  un- 
yielding. They  are  slow  in  their  increase,  and  give 
pain  only  from  their  position.  When  bound  down  by 
a  dense  fascia  or  situated  near  a  nerve  they  cause 
much  distress.  They  only  interfere  with  life  or  com- 
fort mechanically.  They  are  usually  single,  except  in 
the  uterus  and  when  in  connection  with  the  nerves. 
As  they  come  under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon,  those  connected  with  the  periosteum  or 
bones,  called  periosteal  sarcoma,  are  the  most  common,  and  of  all  bones  the  jaws  are  the 
most  frequently  affected  by  them.  They  are  chiefly  periosteal  and  appear  as  outgrowths 
{vide  Chapter  on  Tumors  of  Bone).  They  are  found  in  the  pharynx,  on  the  lobule  of  the 
ear,  and  on  the  nerves  as  "neuromata." 

The  subcutaneous  fibrous  tumor  is  a  hai-d  movable  tumor  beneath  the  skin.  It 
is  usually  small,  but  when  of  a  less  dense  kind  and  more  nearly  approaching  the  fibro- 
cellular  tumor,  it  may  attain  a  large  size.  Under  these  circumstances  the  skin  will  become 
part  of  the  tumor,  it  will  then  often  ulcerate  and  allow  the  growth  to  pi'otrude  through  the 
opening  and  ulcerate  or  even  slough,  and  thus  these  tumors  sometimes  bleed  freely.  At 
times  fibrous  tumors  seem  to  grow  from  the  deep  fascia. 

Excision  is  the  only  treatment  which  ofiiers  any  prospect  of  success,  and  when  these 
fibrous  tumors  are  removed  a  recurrence  is  rarely  met  with.  The  fibro-muscular,  fibro- 
cystic, and  fibro-calcareous  tumors  are  mostly  uterine. 

Enchondromata,  or  cartilaginous  tumors,  are  most  commonly  met  with  in 
connection  with  bone;  next  in  frecjuency  they  are  found  in  the  parotid  or  submaxillary 
regions,  and  are  seen  in  the  testicles,  intei'muscular  septa,  and  other  parts. 

They  appear,  as  a  rule,  in  young  subjects,  in  people  under  middle  age,  and  are  far  more 
common,  according  to  my  own  notes,  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  They  are  usually 
slow  in  growth,  the  majority  having  existed  years  before  the  patient  seeks  advice.  The 
instances  of  tumors  of  i-apid  growth  on  record  are  rare.  These  tumors,  when  not 
outgrowths,  are  always  encysted,  and  have  a  smooth,  tense,  and  elastic  feel.  In  some 
examples  they  are  uniform  and  even,  in  others  bossy  and  nodulated  ;  they  rarely  cause 
pain,  and  produce  anxiety  simply  from  their  position  and  size.  Those  in  the  parotid  or 
submaxillary  region  appear  to  grow  superficially,  and  to  be  movable ;  but  they  often  dip 
down  deeply  into  the  tissues,  and  considerable  care  is  required  in  their  removal  ;  as  often 
as  not  they  are  very  adherent  to  the  surrounding  parts.  These  simple  parotid  tumors 
rarelv  involve  the  facial  nerve  or  cause  paralysis,  as  they  do  the  cancerous  tumors.  When 
the  cartilaginous  tumors  grow  within  bones  they  expand  them  into  a  thin  shell. 


Fig.  20. 


Fihious  tumor. 
Drawing  387*-,  Guy's  Hosp.  Miis. 
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These  cartilaginous  tumors  are  usually  innocent,  and  consequently  only  separate  the 
parts  between  which  they  are  developed.  They  never  involve  the  integument  by  infiltra- 
tion, but  only  stretch  it;  in  exceptional  instances 
they  excite  inflammation  and  ulceration  in  the 
skin,  with  subsequent  perforation ;  they  do  not 
affect  the  system  through  tlie  glands,  although  it 
must  be  added  that  rare  examples  are  on  record 
in  which  cartilaginous  tumors  have  returned  and 
affected  the  lymphatic  system  like  a  cancer.  Sir 
J.  Paget  has  recorded  such  an  instance  in  the 
'Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1855,  and  De  Morgan  in 
the  'Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  xx. 

The  section  of  a  cartilaginous  tumor  is  fairly 
characteristic  (Fig.  21).    It  cuts  crisply  and 

Section  of  au  encboudromatous  tumor  expanding  i  f  -j.  c 

iiietacarpal  bone.  presents  a  smooth  surface  ;  it  may  appear  of  one 

mass,  or  made  up  of  many  lobules.  In  some 
cases  the  consistence  of  the  tumor  is  close,  and  is  composed  of  translucent  or  bluish 
masses  of  foetal  cartilage,  as  is  best  seen  in  the  periosteal  forms.  In  others  it  is  loose 
and  granular,  as  in  those  expanding  the  bones.  In  many  of  them  flbrous  or  glandular 
tissue  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  structure  of  the  tumor,  the  parotid  tumor  affording  the 
best  type  of  this  kind.  In  the  cartilaginous  tumors  of  bone,  bone  elements  are  always 
present ;  in  those  of  periosteum,  fibrous  elements  ;  and  where  glands  are  involved,  glandu- 
lar structure.  AVhen  cartilaginous  tumors  soften  down  cysts  are  found,  usually  containing 
a  dirty  brown  serous  fluid,  or  simply  filled  with  broken-down  tissue  and  pus,  or  with  a 
more  tenacious  synovial  kiiid  of  fluid. 

Microscopically,  cartilaginous  tumors  present  diverse  forms,  simple  foetal  cartilage-cells, 
embedded  in  some  cases  in  a  hyaline  or  in  a  granular  matrix,  in  others  in  a  fibrous  or 
glandular  stroma,  or  even  both  in  different  parts  of  the  same  growth.  The  most  typical 
form  is  that  in  which  the  cartilage-cells  are  grouped  together  in  masses,  surrounded  by 
fibre  tissue.  From  this  type  great  deviations  occur,  the  cells  being,  more  or  less,  scat- 
tered between  the  fibres.  In  some  instances  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  are  free  and  numerous, 
in  others  they  are  filled  with  granules  or  oil-globules,  apparently  degenerating.  Occa- 
sionally, the  cartilage-cells  are  developing,  and  take  on  the  mature  form  of  bone-cells 
(Fig.  28). 

Treatment — The  removal  of  the  cartilaginous  growth  is  the  only  efficient  treatment, 
but  the  practice  must  l)e  determined  by  the  position  of  the  growth  and  all  the  other  points 
with  which  the  tumor  is  clinically  surrounded.  "When  removed,  a  return  rarely  takes 
place.  Cases,  however,  are  on  record  (the  Guy's  Museum  containing  a  few),  in  which  a 
return  ensued  after  a  second  or  third  excision,  but  such  instances  are  exceptional. 

The  cartilaginous  tumors  of  bone  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  Diseases  of 
Bone. 

Osseous  tumors  naturally  come  to  be  dealt  with  after  the  cartilaginous,  for  the  two 
elements  are  usually  combined  ;  and,  as  in  the  enchondromata,  traces  of  bone  may  be 
found,  so  in  the  osseous  tumors  traces  of  cartilage  may  exist. 

These  are  found  in  two  forms,  the  cancellous  bony  and  the  compact  hony  tumor^  better 
known  mider  the  name  of  ivory  exostosis.  The  latter  growth  is  peculiar  to  the  bones  of 
the  skull. 

The  cancellous  is  almost  always  developed  through  cartilage,  and  made  up  of  tissue 
precisely  similar  to  the  cancellous  tissue  of  bone.  In  some  cases  it  is  covered  with  a  thin 
casing  of  compact  bone,  like  the  cartilaginous  tumor  growing  within  a  bone,  but  in  most 
it  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  cartilage,  by  the  ossification  of  which  it  grows.  A  diagram 
illustrating  these  points  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  exostosis,  and  the  clinical 
aspect  of  the  subject  will  be  again  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Tumors  of  Bone. 

Myeloid  tumors  are,  as  primary  growths,  always  found  associated  with  bone,  either 
growing  from  the  bone,  as  in  "  epulis,"  or  more  commonly  in  the  bone,  and  when  in  this 
position  usually  in  the  articular  end.  The  term  was  given  to  the  class  by  Paget  on  account 
of  the  likeness  between  its  cells  and  those  of  foetal  marrow.  Lebert  called  them  "fibro- 
plastic," and  Virchow  "  giant-celled  sarcoma." 

When  these  tumors  are  periosteal  they  have  the  clinical  features  of  a  fibrous  growth ; 
when  within  the  bone,  they  appear  as  chronic  expansions  of  the  articular  extremity  or 
shaft.  When  large  and  so  expanded  as  to  have  burst  through  their  osseous  case,  they 
ajipear  cystic  and  semi-fluctuating — even  to  the  extent  of  being  pulsatile.    They  are 
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usually  slow  in  their  progreps,  and  often  painless,  anil  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  many  of 
the  cases  of  cystic  expansion  of  the  articular  extremity  of  a  bone  are  due  to  myeloid  dis- 
ease. The  disease  is  one  of  youth  and  young  adult  life  ;  and  the  growth  is  usually  single. 
It  is  not  connected  with  any  cachexia  or  glandular  enlargement,  as  happens  with  cancer, 
and  when  removed  it  rarely  returns.  Instances  of  recurrence,  however,  have  occurred, 
and  I  have  seen  one.    Sir  J.  Paget  has  recorded  others. 

A  myeloid  tumor  presents  in  section  a  peculiar  appearance.  It  may  be  solid  or  cystic 
in  variable  degrees ;  osseous  matter,  fibrous  matter,  or  fluid  may  exist  in  different  propor- 
tions ;  yet  in  every  specimen  the  cut  suiface  will  present  blotches  of  a  pomegranate  crim- 
son or  of  a  darker  blood  color,  these  tints  mingling  more  or  less  regularly  with  those  of  the 
other  tissues. 

Under  the  microscope  the  characteristic  polynucleated  cells  are  seen  ;  these  are  large, 
round,  or  irregular  cells,  containing  many,  even  ten  or  more,  oval,  well-defined  nucleated 
nuclei  floating  in  a  clear  or  granular  substance.  They  are  found  in  masses  or  distributed 
throughout  the  tumor  between  the  bundles  of  fibre  tissue.  They  are  diagnostic  of  myeloid 
disease.  With  these  cells  Lebert's  caudate  or  spindle-shaped  cells  are  also  found  {vide 
Fig.  29). 

Glandular  or  adenoid  tumors  are  new  growths  simulating  more  or  less  perfectly 
the  gland  structure  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  they  grow,  and  are  not  hy[jertrophies  of 
the  glands,  but  distinct  tumors.  In  the  breast  the  usual  innocent  tumor  of  the  organ  is  of 
this  nature,  and  is  called  adenocele^  but  it  is  also  found  in  the  prostate,  uterus,  lips,  tonsil, 
thyroid,  and  integument.  They  are  not  rare  as  lymphatic  glandular  tumors.  Fig.  31 
represents  admirably  the  microsco[)ical  features  of  the  adenomata  as  a  class,  and  Fig.  22 
the  appearance  of  such  a  tumor  in  section,  some  parts  being  solid  and  otiiers  com[)osed  of 
pendulous  intracystic  growtlis. 

They  are  generally  growths  of  young  life,  and  are  found  during  the  active  period  of  a 
gland's  existence.  They  are  always  encapsuled,  and  can  usually  be  turned  out  of  their 
bed  with  ease  on  dividing  the  capsule.  They  generally  assume  a  I'ounded  or  ovoid  sha})e, 
and  are  distinctly  movable  beneath  the  integument  which  is  not  involved.  "  On  section," 
says  Paget,  "  they  commonly  appear  lobed,  or  intersected  with  partitions  of  connective 
tissue,  and  are  pale,  grayish,  or  yellowish-white ;  in  some  specimens  looking  translucent 
and  glistening,  in  others  opaque  ;  in  nearly  all  acinous  or  glandular.  To  the  touch,  some, 
especially  the  white  and  more  opaque,  are  firm,  tenacious,  and  elastic  ;  others,  especially 
the  yellow  and  more  glistening,  are  softish,  brittle,  slippery,  and  succulent,  with  fluid-like 
serum  or  synovia.  Not  rarely  cysts  are  embedded  in  the  solid  growth,  and  these  are  filled 
with  serous  or  other  fluids  like  those  which  are  Ibund  in  the  barren  cysts  of  the  mammary 
gland  itself.  In  the  labial  and  pa- 
rotid glandular  tumors  portions  of  Fig.  22. 
cartilage  or  bone  may  be  mixed 
with  the  glandular  structure  ;  and 
sometimes — chiefly  in  the  mamma 
— the  glandular  tumors  appear  as 
if  formed  wholly  or  in  part  of  clus- 
ters of  small  sessile  or  pendulous 
growths,  which  fill  cysts  or  parti- 
tioned spaces ;  thus  they  indicate 
their  relation  to  the  proliferous 
cysts,  and  suggest  that  they  origi- 
nated in  such  cysts.  The  textures 
around  the  tumor  are  usually  quite 

healthy,  altered  only  by  displace-     Adenoma  of  the  breast,  illustrating  the  p  Uliological  appe.uMnces  of 

ment."    These  glandular  tumors  adenoid  tumors, 

are  often  single,  but  at  t  mes  mul- 
tiple. Thus  in  the  breast  they  may  be  many,  and  so  loosely  encapsuled  as  to  move  about 
as  in  a  bag;  in  the  lips  they  are  commonly  numerous;  while  lym})hatic  glandular  tumors 
are  almosWilways  multiple.  They  grow  with  very  variable  rapidity,  at  times  more  slowly, 
at  others  with  "great  rapidity.  They  require  removal  simply  from  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  their  mechanical  pressure. 

To  remove  them  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  their  capsule  and  the  soft  parts  covering 
them  in  and  to  enucleate  them.  This  need  not,  however,  be  done  under  all  circumstances, 
for  these  "-landular  tumors  not  only  cease  to  grow,  but  at  times  disappear ;  thus  operative 
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interference  slioiild  only  be  entertained  when  the  growths  are  large  or  increasing,  or  very 
painful.    Medicine  does  not  appear  to  liave  any  influence  in  checking  tlieir  growth. 

The  glandular  tumors  of  special  i-egions  will  receive  notice  in  the  different  chapters 
devoted  to  their  consideration. 

Vascular  and  erectile  tumors  are  considered  in  Chapter  X. 

Papillary  growths,  or  tumors,  require  a  brief  notice.  They  are  found  in  the 
outside  or  inside  skin,  and  in  the  mucous  membrane,  while  instances  are  on  record  where 
they  were  found  on  serous  membranes.  On  the  skin  they  occur  as  warts,  cauliflower  or 
sessile,  and  as  condylomata;  Some  of  the  horny  skin  growths  are  of  this  nature.  They 
occur  in  the  mucous  membranes  as  villous  growths,  and  I  have  seen  tliem  on  the  hard  and 
soft  palate,  tongue,  rectum,  and  bladder.  The  two  latter  regions  are  indeed  common 
seats  of  the  affection.  They  seem  to  be  a  mere  delicate  outgrowth  of  subcutaneous  or 
submucous  tissue,  witli  their  natural  ej)ithelial  covering,  at  times  involving  the  gland 
structure  of  the  part.  They  are  usually  innocent,  though  occasionally  cancerous  elements 
infiltrate  the  parts. 

II.  Recurrent  or  semi-malignant  Growths. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  nearly  every  group  of  tumors  which  has  been 
described,  i-ecurrence  after  removal  has  been  alluded  to  as  a  possible,  although  a  rare, 
event.  In  this  recurrence,  too,  the  new  growths  approach  in  character  to  the  malignant. 
In  some  cases,  doubtless,  the  second  tumor  has  been  simply  the  external  manifestation  of 
a  small  one  which  existed  when  the  original  tumor  was  removed,  or  the  increased  growth 
of  a  portion  of  diseased  tissue  that  was  left — for  the  surgeon  is  often  unable  to  perceive 
small  tumors  in  excising  the  larger,  as  his  incision  leaves  them  unexposed.  On  two 
occasions,  when  removing  a  mammary  glandular  tumor,  I  have  exposed  a  minute  growth 
of  a  similar  structure  by  the  incision  made  through  a  portion  of  the  healthy  mammary 
gland  to  reach  the  princi[)al  growth.  In  both  these  cases  had  the  small  tumor  been  left 
a  recurrence  would  have  been  recorded.  In  cases  of  recurrent  fatty  tumor,  or  of  fibro- 
cellular  tumor,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  small  portion  of  tlie  tissue  was  left.  On  one 
occasion,  when  I  was  enucleating  a  fibro-cellular  tumor  of  several  years'  growth  from 
beneath  the  fascia  covering  tlie  scapula,  I  discovered  two  smaller  growths  which  might 
have  been  overlooked  and  would  certainly  liave  grown.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  clinical  fact 
that  tumors,  which  are  usually  looked  upon  as  innocent,  occasionally  recur  ;  and  the  more 
the  cell  elements  predominate  in  a  new  growth,  the  greater  its  succulence,  and  the  looser 
its  structure,  so  much  the  more  prone  is  it  to  return.  Each  tumor,  also,  as  it  recurs 
generally  becomes  less  solid,  more  succulent,  and  more  rapid  in  its  growth.  With  each 
recurrence  the  cell  elements  increase  in  proportion,  and  in  all  ways  ;  "  later  formed  tumors 
assume  more  of  the  character  of  malignancy  than  the  earlier."  All  these  recurrent 
tumors,  named  by  Paget  "recurrent  fibroid,"  being  usually  composed  of  elongated,  oat- 
shaped,  caudate,  nucleated  cells,  like  the  so-called  "  fibro-plastic"  cells,  which  are  found 
in  granulation  and  embryonic  connective  tissue.  Virchow  calls  them  "  sarcomata"  (vide 
Fig.  29). 

It  must  be  observed  that  these  tumors,  as  a  rule,  attack  the  young  and  healthy.  They 
grow  from  a  lascia  or  aponeurosis,  are  ot  slow  growth,  particularly  at  first,  and  destroy 
life  only  after  n)any  years,  and  from  local  causes.  They  return  either  in  the  spot  from 
which  they  originally  sprang,  or  from  its  immediate  neighborhood.  They  simply  affect 
tiie  part  mechanically,  by  se[)arating  and  surrounding  tissues,  but  never  by  infiltrating 
them.  The  skin  is  stretched  over  the  tumor,  but  never  involved  in  it  ;  and  if  destroyed 
it  is  by  ulceration  from  over-distension,  while  the  absorbent  glands  are  never  secondarily 
involved,  even  in  extreme  conditions.  Such  tumors  are  to  the  hand  more  or  less  fibrous 
and  lobulated,  their  fibrous  feel  being  much  influenced  by  their  rapidity  of  o-rowth.  When 
cut  into,  they  present  a  more  or  less  compact  surface,  a  clear  serous  fluid  infiltrating  its 
meshes ;  while  even  the  finest  microscopical  section  will  be  Ibund  tou"-h  and  tenacious, 
and  incapable  of  being  pres:ed  into  a  diffluent  mass.  Under  the  micros^cope  they  present 
an  excess  of  nucleated  cells  and  nucleated  fibres,  these,  again,  showing  their  tendency 
towards  the  characters  of  the  malignant  growth.  ° 

The  treatment  of  recurrent  tumors  need  not  differ  from  that  of  the  innocent  for  as  lonw 
as  the  disease  is  local,  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  that  it  will  at  last  cease  to  recur  after 
removal.  "  Sir  J.  Paget  has  known  cases  in  which  recurrence  ceased  tor  at  least  seven 
years  after  a  fourth  and  a  sixth  oi)eration  ;  and  after  each  operation  the  patient  may  expect 
to  enjoy  a  period  of  comfort.    Dr.  Esmarch,  of  Kiel,  stated  to  Sir  J.  Paget  that  he  had 
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seen  cases  of  recurrent  fibroid  tumor  cured,  and  not  again  returning,  in  patients  who  took 
large  doses  of"  iodide  of  potassium  for  several  weeks.  Generally,  however,  the  prognosis 
of  recurrent  tumors  must  be  unfavorable  unless  Dr.  Elsmarch's  plan  often  proves  curative. 
The  ordinary  course  is  that  the  tumors  constantly  recurring  grow  more  rapidly,  leave 
shorter  intervals  of  health,  protrude  sooner,  bleed  and  discharge  ichor  more  freely,  and 
affect  deeper  and  deeper  structures,  till  excision  becomes  too  dangerous,  and  the  patient 
dies  exhausted."    ('  Holmes,'  vol.  i,  ed.  2.) 

III.  Cancerous  Tumors. 

What  is  a  cancerous  tumor?  Of  what  is  it  composed?  and  How  can  it  be  recognized? 
are  questions  which  the  student  is  constantly  asking,  and  few  are  more  difficult  to  answer 
with  accuracy  or  precision. 

Pathologically,  a  cancerous  tumor  is  not  composed  of  any  definite  or  characteristic  ele- 
ments, such  as  at  once  stamp  it  as  being  a  cancer.  It  does  not  contain  any  distinct  can- 
cer cells  which  mark  its  nature,  as  the  cells,  nuclei,  and  fibres,  which  enter  into  the  for- 
mation of  a  cancer  may  all  be  traced  in  other  and  in  innocent  morbid  growths.  "  But 
neither  in  tumors  of  innocent  character,  nor  in  natural  tissue,  do  these  elements  combine 
in  such  variety  as  is  common  in  a  single  cancer"  (Moor).  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  be  incoi'rect  to  assert,  that  the  more  the  cell  elements  predominate  in  a  growth,  and 
the  more  they  approach  an  epithelial  type,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  its  being 
malignant,  and  therefore  cancerous  ;  for  the  soft  cancers,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
virulent,  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  cells  and  nuclei — only  enough  fibre  tissue  existing 
to  bind  and  hold  these  cells  together. 

It  has  been  already  shown  how  the  so-called  innocent  tumor  a])proaches  the  malignant 
in  some  of  its  features  ;  and  it  must  have  been  observed  that  those  which  form  the  inter- 
mediate links  between  the  innocent  and  malignant,  structurally  approach  the  latter,  in 
having  more  of  the  cell  elements  in  their  composition.  The  fibro-nucleated  and  recurrent 
tumors  exist  as  proofs  of  this. 

But  these  points  touch  only  the  anatomy  and  not  the  symptoms  of  those  growths  ;  they 
do  not  assist  the  surgeon  to  ascertain  before  its  removal  whether  the  tumor  be  a  cancer  or 
not. 

What,  then,  are  the  external  and  general  symptoms  by  which  this  point  can  be  detei- 
mined?  And  here  it  must  be  premised  that  in  making  a  diagnosis,  the  history  and  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  physical  characters  of  the  tumor. 

If  a  tumor  be  found  in  a  part,  injiltrating  the  tissues  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  there 
can  be  little  if  any  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  cancer,  for  no  innocent  growth  infiltrates  tissues 
— it  only  separates  them.  The  question  of  infiltration  of  a  part,  or  the  mere  separation  of 
it,  is  most  important,  and  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  we  jwssess  for  the 
purpose  of  a  correct  diagnosis  (Fig.  402). 

A  cancerous  tumor,  however,  does  not  always  infiltrate  a  part,  although  an  infiltrating 
tumor  is  almost  always  a  cancerous  one  ;  for  it  may  appear  as  a  distinct  and  isolated 
growth,  being  then,  in  surgical  language,  described  as  tuberous  (Fig.  403).  What,  there- 
fore, are  the  symptoms  by  which  a  tuberous  cancer  may  be  known  ?  And  first  of  all,  has 
the  tumor  itself  any  peculiarities  by  which  its  nature  may  be  recognized?  Unfortunately, 
a  negative  answer  must  be  given  to  this  question,  for  although  it  may  not  be  unfair  to 
suspect  the  presence  of  a  cancer  when  the  tumor  does  not  present  any  of  the  special 
appearances  or  symptoms  which  commonly  characterize  the  innocent  growths,  it  can  only 
be  a  suspicion,  as  many  innocent  tumors  are  often  deficient  in  the  special  symptoms 
which,  when  present,  readily  attest  their  true  natui-e. 

A  subcutaneous  tumor,  unconnected  with  the  integument,  with  an  irregular  bossy  out- 
line, and  of  a  firm,  fibrous  feel,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  of  a  simple  nature,  for  these  are 
not  the  characters  of  a  malignant  tumor  ;  but  another  with  a  smooth  uniform  external 
surface  may  be  either  a  simple  or  malignant  growth.  If,  however,  any  adhesion  or  draw- 
ing in  of  the  integument  to  the  surface  of  the  growth  can  be  detected,  or  any  immobility 
of  the  tumor  upon  the  parts  beneath,  the  suspicion  of  its  being  a  cancer  may  be  enter- 
tained (Figs.  399,  400,  and  401)  ;  for  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  tendency  which  tlie 
malignant  tumor  possesses  to  involve  the  tissues  in  its  neighborhood,  and  have  pro- 
nounced that  this  tendency  does  not  belong  to  the  innocent  growths. 

I  proceed  further  to  direct  attention  to  another  symptom,  which,  if  present,  is  most 
characteristic  of  cancer  ;  and  it  is  a  secondary  glandular,  lymphatic  enlargement.  If  this 
symptom  appears,  the  probabilities  of  a  tumor  being  cancerous  become  very  strong,  as 
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innocent  and  noninalignant  tumors  are  rarely,  if  ever,  attended  with  enlarged  lymphatic 
glands. 

A  distinct  and  isolated  tumor,  therefore,  which  does  not  possess  any  of  the  special 
characters  of  a  simple  growth  ;  which  is  attended  with  some  evidence  of  secondary  affec- 
tion or  infiltration  of  the  parts ;  and  with  which  an  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
in  its  neighborhood  exists,  may  safely  be  regarded  as  cancerous.  It  is,  however,  only  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  a  tumor  that  a  difficulty  in  diagnosis  is  usually  felt, 
because,  as  a  rule,  in  the  long-standing  and  well-developed  growth,  the  diagnosis  is  not 
difficult. 

The  soft  and  so-called  medullary  cancer  is  the  form  which  is  usually  met  with  during 
young  life.  It  generally  makes  its  appearance  suddenly,  and  often  after  the  receipt  of 
some  blow  or  injury.  It  grows,  too,  very  rapidly,  presenting  a  surface  which,  as  a  rule, 
is  smooth  and  uniform,  or  of  a  semi-solid  and  fluctuating  feel,  and  with  large  full  veins 
wandering  across.  It  is  recognized  by  its  sudden  api)earance,  rapid  growth,  and  uniform 
surface,  points  very  different  from  those  Avhich  simple  tumors  present,  innocent  growths 
being  generally  slow  in  their  development,  and  more  marked  in  their  outline.  The  cases 
of  medullary  or  soft  cancer  run  their  course  very  rapidly,  and  destroy  life  w'ithin  a  very 
short  period  of  their  development. 

Hard  cancers  are  the  affections  of  middle  age  and  adult  life.  They  grow  more  rapidly 
than  the  innocent  growths,  often  not  requiring  more  than  a  few  months  to  establish  their 
true  nature;  they  seldom  put  on  the  external  appearances  of  a  simple  tumor,  and  never 
exist  without  assuming  features  which  are  more  specially  characteristic  of  cancer,  the 
implication  of  neighboring  tissues  and  secondary  glandular  enlargements  being  the  chief 
features. 

A  cancerous  tumor  has  therefore  these  characteristics : — 

1.  The  peculiar  power  of  infiltrating  every  tissue  as  it  encroaches  upon  it. 

2.  It  spreads  to  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neighborhood  through  the  absorbents. 

3.  It  affects  the  body  generally  through  the  vascular  system,  thus  giving  rise  to 
secondary  deposits,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  development  of  similar  growths  in  the  viscei'a  or 
remote  parts,  the  lungs  and  liver  being  particularly  prone  to  its  attack. 

4.  It  is  liable  to  recur  after  removal. 

Cancerous  tumors  have  been  variously  described  by  authors  ;  the  hard,  as  scirrhous  or 
fibrous  ;  the  soft,  as  medullary  ;  the  open,  bleeding,  soft  cancer,  as  "  fungus  hajmatodes ;" 
the  black,  as  melanotic  ;  skin  and  allied  cancers,  as  epithelial ;  and  bone  cancers,  as  osteoid. 

All  have,  however,  the  four  special  peculiarities  that  have  been  already  described  as 
characterizing  the  disease. 

In  these  pages  cancers  will  be  treated  of  as  scirrhous,  medullary,  melanotic,  epithelial, 
and  osteoid. 

Scirrhous  cancer  is  the  most  common.  It  is  the  usual  form  found  in  the  female 
breast,  and  is  seen  in  the  testicle,  tonsil,  skin,  bone,  eye,  rectum,  or  any  tissue.  It  is  the 
hard  or  fibrous  species  denominated  "  carcinoma  fibrosum."  When  attacking  a  tissue 
either  by  infiltration  (the  most  usual  method)  or  deposition,  it  gradually  encroaches  upon 
the  tissue ;  and  when  this  is  soft  it  causes  its  conti-action  as  in  the  breast.  The  disease 
spreads  outward,  and  soon  takes  possession  of  neighboring  structures  by  infiltrating  them. 
In  this  way  it  becomes  gradually  less  movable,  and  at  last  fixed.  No  structures  resist  its 
influence ;  fat,  skin,  muscles,  and  bones  becoming  filled  with  cancerous  elements  as  the 
disease  progresses.  It  is  said  "  to  increase  most  on  the  side  of  the  chief  arterial  supply, 
and  in  that  towards  which  by  lymphatics  and  veins  its  constituent  fluids  most  easily  filter." 
(Moore.) 

Thus  the  lymphatic  glands  become  enlarged,  and  these  in  their  turn  may  press  upon 
nerves,  causing  pain,  or  upon  veins,  producing  oedema.  But  cancers  have  not  the  power 
of  living  like  innocent  tumors,  but  are  apt  to^ degenerate  and  die  ;  and  thus,  after  a  time, 
a  cancerous  tumor  may  soften  down  in  its  centre  and  burst,  or  die  as  a  whole  and  slough 
out,  or  its  surface  may  ulcerate.  But,  whatever  happens,  the  disease  still  spreads  in  the 
neighboring  parts  ;  indeed,  after  the  sloughing  of  a  cancerous  tumor,  this  spreading  action 
in  the  bed  from  which  it  has  been  enucleated  seems  to  be  more  rapid.  Thus,  the  death 
of  one  part  of  a  tumor  is  seen  with  the  rapid  increase  of  another  part,  and  in  this  manner 
the.  disease  goes  on  encroaching  upon  and  infiltrating  and  destroying  all  tissues  in  their 
turn,  causing  death  either  by  exhaustion,  hemorrhage,  or  some  internal  complication. 

In  some  instances  of  cancer,  the  integument  over  or  about  the  tumor,  before  ulceration 
occurs,  becomes  infiltrated  with  small,  shot-like  tubercles  ;  such  a  tubercle  in  its  early 
stage  feels  to  the  finger  like  a  foreign  body  introduced  into  the  cutis  ;  and  as  this  "rows  it 
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appears  as  a  distinct  skin  tubercle.  No  clinical  symptom  is  more  characteristic  of  cancer 
than  the  presence  of  these  skin  tubercles. 

In  other  instances  the  whole  integument  becomes  cedematous  and  brawny,  in  fact, 
infiltrated  with  cancerous  elements,  this  state  betokening  the  most  rapid  form  of  cancer. 
This  brawny  condition  of  integument  commonly  follows  venous  obstruction  from  glandular 
enlargement,  but  at  times  it  takes  i)lace  before  any  such  complication.  In  rarer  cases  the 
cancer  withers,  "  atro[)hic  cancer,"  the  disease  slowly  progressing  to  a  point  and  tlien 
disapjiearing  by  a  gradual  process.  Tlius,  cancerous  tubercles  will  appear  and  disappear ; 
cancerous  nodules  will  form  and  fall  olf  by  the  contraction  of  their  own  fibres.  In  this 
way  cancer  may  become  cured,  or  so  stationary  as  not  to  interfere  with  life.  I  have  had 
a  case  under  observation  in  which  the  disease  existed  for  twenty-three  years,  and  seemed 
still  local.  I  have  recorded  another  in  which  the  disease  lasted  twelve  years,  appearing 
and  crumbing  away  at  times  during  that  period  almost  to  a  perfect  cure.  Cancers  display 
a  very  variable  degree  of  growing  or  existing  power ;  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
condition  of  the  patient  or  of  the  tumor  whicli  either  favors  or  disfavors  these  properties. 

Some  have  an  apparent  vigor  of  increase  that  is  remarkable,  whilst  others  show  no  such 
tendency.  In  many  cases  a  tumor  that  has  been  quiescent  tor  a  long  period  will  suddenly 
increase  actively. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  as  regards  the  cancerous  ulcer.  In  the  atrophic  form  tliis 
may  be  merely  a  superficial  loss  of  substance  on  the  surface  of  the  tumor  which  miiy  be 
covered  with  a  scab  or  present  a  glazed  or  a  very  slightly  discliarging  surface.  In  other 
cases  the  ulcer  will  show  an  irregular  surface  with  an  elevated  everted  edge  infiltrated 
with  new  tissue  (Fig.  25). 

When  a  cavity  exists,  formed  by  the  softening  down  of  the  centre  of  the  tumor  or  the 
enucleation  of  dead  tissue,  the  irregular  outline  of  the  cavity,  the  fetid  semipurulent 
sanious  discharge,  as  well  as  the  ragged  and  infiltrated  edge  of  the  wound  are  character- 
istic signs  of  its  cancerous  nature. 

In  such  cases  a  cachexia  becomes  visible,  a  pale,  bloodless,  haggard  look  of  sorrow  and 
sutfering,  brought  on  by  pain,  sleeplessness,  and  exhausting  discliarges. 

Pain  in  the  development  of  a  cancer  is  a  very  variable  symptom.  In  primary  growths 
it  is  rarely  severe,  unless  some  nerve  trunk  be  pressed  upon,  or  the  tumor  is  bound  down 
by  a  tense  fascia  or  is  developed  within  a  bone.  Under  all  these  circumstances  the  pain 
is  constant,  of  an  "  aching  or  of  a  so-called  rheumatic  kind."  In  others,  it  is  usually 
compai'ed  to  an  occasional  dart  of  pain  through  the  part. 

As  a  sign  of  secondary  deposits  pain,  however,  is  a  valuable  symptom  ;  neuralgic  pain 
following  in  the  course  of  a  nerve  being  enough  to  excite  fear  of  some  deep-seated 
secondary  growth.    Than  this,  no  more  valuable  or  reliable  clinical  symptom  exists. 

The  section  of  a  scirrhous  cancer  is  generally  attended  with  a  grating  sensation,  the 
parts  cutting  crisply ;  it  presents  a  concave  surface,  and  yields  on  scraping  a  milky  juice. 
The  tumor  has  no  defined  margin,  the  diseased  and  healthy  tissues,  as  it  were,  dipping 
into  each  other.  The  surface  of  the  cut  portion  may  be  vascular  or  bloodless,  and  lias  a 
bluish-gray  or  streaked  yellow  aspect,  according  to  the  amount  of  cell  or  fibre  elements 
entering  into  its  formation,  or  to  its  progress  towards  degeneration  ;  the  yellow  spots  being 
indicative  of  degeneration.  Occasionally  cysts  or  rather  cavities  containing  serum,  blood, 
or  broken-down  tissues  are  found  in  the  tumor,  and,  at  others,  creamy  saponified  masses 
of  degenerated  tissues. 

The  microscopical  appearances  of  carcinomata  are  well  shown  in  Fig.  32. 

Medullary  cancer,  like  the  scirrhous,  is  either  infiltrating  or  tuberous,  and  pos- 
sesses, in  a  marked  degree,  all  the  cancerous  peculiarities.  It  is,  doubtless,  only  a  form 
of  cancer  and  not  distinct  from  the  scirrhous  varieties ;  because  both  often  coexist,  and 
the  growths  which  are  secondary  to  the  hardest  primary  cancer  are  generally  the  soft 
variety.  Medullary  cancer  is,  however,  the  special  form  tliat  appears  as  a  congenital 
tumor,  and  which  attacks  children  and  young  adults,  and  may  be  called  "  the  cancer  of 
young  life."  These  growtlis  form  very  rapidly  and  run  their  course  far  more  quickly 
than  the  harder  kind.  They  increase  so  fast  that  they  push  away  the  tissues  with  whicli 
they  are  surrounded  more  like  the  innocent  tumors  which  separate  them  ;  tlieir  capsules 
prevent  that  general  infiltration  of  the  parts  which  is  observed  in  the  infiltrating  form. 
It  is  found,  altliough  rarely,  in  the  breast,  yet  more  frequently  in  the  intercellular  tissue, 
and  about  the  periosteum  and  bones.  It  is  the  usual  form  attacking  the  eye,  uterus, 
tonsil,  testis,  and  ovary  ;  the  bones  and  cavities  of  tlie  head  and  face  appearing  peculiarly 
liable  to  its  inroads. 
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These  soft  cancers  usually  appear  as  deep-seated  swellings,  and  wlien  not  bound  down 
by  fascia  or  connected  with  bone  are  rarely  painful ;  but  when  so  situated  a  gnawing  pain 
or  ache  is  a  frequent  concomitant.  As  they  progress  and  become  more  visible,  they  may 
present  either  a  nodular  lobulated  or  a  smootli  and  uniform  aspect ;  but  in  either  case  the 
integument  covering  in  the  growth  will  be  traversed  by  many  very  large  and  dilated 
veins  ;  while  in  some  instances  the  growth  has  a  bluish  congested  aspect,  as  if  filled  with 
venous  blood  (Fig.  401).  These  tumors  are  often  so  vascular  as  to  pulsate,  and  tlius 
simulate  an  aneurism.  Such  a  symptom,  however,  is  mostly  observed  in  those  connected 
with  bone. 

To  the  touch  the  swelling  feels  soft  and  fluctuatinji,  often  giving  the  idea  of  fluid,  and 
should  the  sui'geon,  to  satisfy  himself  upon  this  point,  puncture  the  tumor  with  an  explor- 
ing needle,  blood  will  freely  escape  and  with  it  some  creamy  tissue,  which,  under  the 
microscope,  will  be  seen  to  be  made  up  of  cells  and  nuclei. 

When  these  soft  cancers  have  burst  through  their  facial  envelopes  they  grow  more 
rapidly,  and  when  they  have  made  their  way  through  the  skin  they,  as  it  were,  pulp  out, 
and  project  much  as  a  hernia  cerebri  does  after  compound  fracture  of  the  skull.  The 
soft  succulent  granulations  and  blood-infiltrated  tissues  that  project  suggested  to  Mr.  Hay, 
of  Leeds,  the  term  "  fungus  hajmatodes."  When  a  soft  cancer  is  filled  w^ith  blood  it  is 
known  as  a  "  haematoid  variety." 

When  this  form  of  cancer  springs  from  fibrous  tissue,  or  periosteum,  it  is  often  sepa- 
rated into  sections  by  bands  of  fibres  ;  and  when  it  originates  in  bone,  it  may  be  similarly 
divided  by  thin  plates  or  outgrowths  of  ossific  matter ;  these  plates  or  laminae  being  some- 
times distinctly  separate,  at  others  so  closely  packed  together  as  to  form  something  like  a 
skeleton  tumor  (Fig.  23),  the  cancerous  elements  clothing  the  bony  outgrowths  or  sur- 
rounding and  covering  them  in.  For  diagnostic  purposes  the  detection  of  these  bony 
plates  is  of  great  value.  Cancer  may,  however,  attack  bone  in  other  ways  {vide  Chapter 
XXXII). 

In  cancer  of  the  lymphatic  glands  these  tumors  develop  to  a  large  size.  In  the  neck, 
axilla,  and  abdomen  they  appear  when  fully  formed  as  fixed  semifluctuating  growths  with 
the  ordinary  characteristics  already  described ;  and  at  first  may  be  as  movable  as  any 

gland.  When  they  appear  in  the  parotid  region  they 
usually  if  not  always  produce  paralysis  of  the  facial 
nerve ;  a  clinical  symptom  I  think  I  may  say  never 
found  in  the  ordinary  innocent  parotid  tumor ;  so 
that  when  present,  this  symptom  is  of  value.  As  a 
rule,  however,  this  soft  cancer  surrounds  nerves  and 
vessels  without  materially  pressing  upon  them  ;  large 
vessels  and  nerves  being  often  found  passing  com- 
pletely through  their  substance. 

The  section  of  a  soft  differs  from  that  of  a  hard  can- 
cer, as  the  "  infilti-ating"  differs  from  the  "  tuberous" 
(compare  Figs.  402  and  403)  ;  and  differs  also  very 
materially  in  itself  at  different  times.  It  may  be 
firm  or  nearly  fluid  ;  white  and  creamy,  or  red  and 
blood-stained.  It  may  be  soft  from  inflammatory 
action  or  degenerating  from  natural  decay. 

Under  all  circumstances,  however,  it  will  be  di- 
vided into  lobules  ;  fibrous  septa  or  fibrous  envelopes 
separating  these  lobules  from  one  another,  as  the 
fibrous  capsule  of  the  parent  growth  separated  it 
from  the  other  tissues. 

The  material  composing  these  cancers,  says  Paget, 
"  is  a  peculiar,  soft,  close-textured  substance,  having  very  little  toughness,  easily  crushed 
and  spread  out  by  compression  with  the  fingers.  It  is  very  often  truly  brainlike,  most 
like  foetal  brain,  or  like  adult  brain  partially  decomposed  and  crushed.  Many  specimens 
are,  however,  much  softer  than  brain,  and  many,  though  of  nearly  the  consistence  of  brain, 
are  unlike  it^  being  grumous,  pulpy,  shreddy,  or  s^jongy,  like  a  placenta  with  fine  soft 
filaments.    Very  few  have  a  distinct  appearance  of  fibrous  or  other  regular  structure." 

These  tumors  when  pressed  or  scraped  yield  abundant  "  cancer  juice,"  and  such  juice 
is  generally  diffusible  in  water.  No  better  rough  test,  says  Paget,  exists  for  the  dia"-nosis 
of  medullary  cancers  than  this.  The  stroma  of  this  cancer  element  is  filamentous  and 
more  or  less  condensed  ;  it  is  also  generally  very  vascular.    Tiie  cell  element  always  pre- 
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Cancer  of  bone.  (Prep.  Guy's  Mus.) 
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dominates,  but  the  cells  in  no  way  differ  in  character  from  those  found  in  the  fibrous  or 
scirrlious  form.  They  are,  however,  less  closely  packed  together,  and  seem  to  be  sus- 
pended in  the  juices  of  the  growth  or  inclosed  within  its  delicate  connective  tissue 
(Fig.  32). 

Melanoid  or  melanotic  cancer  is  essentially  a  medullary  cancer  containing  pig- 
ment, having  its  origin  in  a  natural  tissue,  as  in  the  choroid  of  the  eye,  or  in  a  mole,  in 
which  pigment  exists  ;  but  what  it  is  that  determines  the  development  of  these  growths 
in  tissues  that  have  had  a  lifelong  existence  remains  to  be  explained.  The  black  cancers 
have,  however,  one  peculiarity,  and  that  is  in  their  tendency  to  multiplicity.  In  this 
they  are  often  most  remarkable — the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  at  times  become 
studded  with  melanoid  growths  of  all  sizes  and  shades  and  colors.    Fig.  24  is  taken  from 


Fig.  24. 


Melanotic  cancer.    (From  Model,  Guy's  Mus.) 


a  woman  over  whose  whole  body  melanotic  cancerous  tumors  were  distributed,  the  disease 
having  originated  in  a  mole  which  I  had  previously  excised. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  adduce  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  cancer  wlien  first 
developed  in  a  part  partakes,  in  a  measure,  of  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  that  part, 
and  even  when  repeating  itself  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  internal  organs,  still  preserves 
the  character  which  it  originally  ac(juired  from  the  seat  of  its  primary  development,  no 
better  could  be  adduced  than  that  derived  from  the  natural  history  of  primary  and  second- 
ary melanotic  growths  :  for  a  melanotic  cancer  always  grows  from  a  ])art  which  naturally 
contains  pigment,  and  a  mole  is  unquestionably  its  commonest  seat,  while  pigment  in 
some  of  its  forms  is  almost  always  to  be  met  with  in  all  its  secondary  growths.  It  may 
be,  perhaps,  that  the  secondary  glandular  enlargements  in  their  rapidity  of  growth,  out- 
strip the  tumor  from  which  they  originally  imbibed  their  peculiar  nature  ;  nevertheless, 
their  true  character  is  maintained  and  preserved  to  the  end.  This  cancer,  as  a  rule,  is  of 
the  soft  or  medullary  form,  and  runs  a  very  ra.\nd  course  ;  an  extreme  example  of  mela- 
notic- cancer,  indeed,  presenting  all  the  worst  features  of  the  other  varieties.  In  rare 
examples  of  this  disease  the  melanotic  pigment  may  be  found  in  the  urine.  (Fagge, 
'Path.  Soc.  Trans.,'  1876.)  It  has,  however,  peculiarities  of  its  own,  to  which  attention 
will  be  subsequently  directed. 

The  osteoid  cancers  will  receive  attention  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  tumors  of  bone 
(Chapter  XXXII).  They  are  all  probably  only  modifications  of  the  medullary  cancer 
affecting  bone  ;  althougli  it  may  be  mentioned  that  exceptional  cases  are  on  record  where 
an  osteoid  cancer  originated  in  some  intermuscular  interspaces. 

Epithelioma  and  epithelial  cancer  are  terms  given  to  a  form  of  cutaneous 
cancer  from  its  similarity  in  structure  to  the  epitlielial  elements  of  the  natural  skin.  In 
the  chain  of  malignancy,  epitlielial  cancers  are  linked  to  the  recurrent  tumors,  for  they 
have  both  a  tendency  to  return  in  a  i)art  after  their  removal,  and  to  affect  the  system 
through  the  lymphatics  ;  while  in  exceptional  instances  they  may  be  found  in  the  internal 
organs. 

These  tumors  affect  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  and  never  originate  in  any  other 
tissue.  They  possess  this  feature  also  in  common  with  the  more  malignant  cancers,  in 
that  they  have  a  constant  tendency  to  infiltrate  the  parts  with  which  they  come  in  con- 
tact, and  do  not,  as  innocent  tumors,  simply  separate  tliem.  They  are  the  common  forms 
of  cancer  found  in  the  lip,  tongue,  a^sophagus,  rectum,  scrotum,  penis,  clitoris,  os  uteri, 
vulva,  &c. ;  and  may  be  described  as  tlie  cancer  of  the  skin,  while  in  sweeps  it  is  known 
as  the  "  chimney  sweep's  cancer."  Epithelial  cancer  is  essentially  an  infiltrating  dis- 
ease; it  is  not,  as  the  sebaceous,  fatty,  fibro-cellular,  or  fibrous  tumor,  a  distinct  growth 
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Cancer  of  stump,  of  two  years'  stand 
iug,  from  a  man,  set.  58. 


Fig.  26. 


developed  in  tlie  tissues  and  separating  them,  but  it  is  from  its  very  beginning  an  infil- 
tration.   It  begins,  as  a  rule,  in  a  wart  or  tubercle,  wliicli  grows  ;  it  may  fungate,  crack, 

fissure,  or  ulcerate,  and  wlien  this  latter  stage  has  been  ar- 
rived at,  its  true  character  will  at  once  be  observed  by  the 
careful  examiner,  as  the  integument  forming  its  base  and 
margin  will  be  evidently  infiltrated  with  tlie  cancerous  ma- 
terial, presenting  the  well-known  raised,  indurated,  and 
everted  edges  (Fig.  25).  These  appearances  form  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  condition  of  the  integument  which  in  an 
innocent  growth  has  been  ulcerated  or  ruptured  by  over- 
distension. 

As  a  local  disease,  this  epithelioma  may  progress  slowly 
for  years  and  cause  little  pain,  inconvenience,  or  injurious 
effects ;  five,  six,  eight,  or  even  fifteen  years  having  elapsed 
in  some  of  the  cases  that  have  been  under  my  notice  before 
advice  was  again  sought,  and  it  may  continue  for  many  years 
before  it  affects  a  patient  in  other  ways  than  by  the  local 
disease.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  once  begins  to  spread, 
it  may  do  so  rapidly ;  after  removal  it  may  return  at  once, 
not  only  in  the  parts,  but  in  the  lympliatics  of  the  district, 
and  even  in  the  internal  organs.  When  it  spreads  locally,  it  may,  as  a  cancer,  infiltrate 
and  invade  every  tissue  which  it  reaches.  I,  have  seen  it  more  than  once  originate  in  skin 
and  end  in  a  total  destruction  of  a  bone  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1875). 

Epithelial  cancer  is  made  up  of  cells,  differing  but  little  from  those  of  ordinary  epithe- 
lium, though  they  are  grouped  very  differently,  infiltrating  the  tissues  in  which  they  are 
placed  or  clustered  together  in  masses,  these  masses  being  described  as  "  nests." 

The  surface  of  an  epithelial  cancer  may  be  dry  and  warty,  or  ulcerating  ;  wiien  ulcer- 
ating, it  will  be,  like  all  cancerous  sores,  irregular,  and  will  discharge  a  thin  or  a  creamy 

fluid.  The  edge  will  always  be  thick  and  elevated, 
like  a  wall  of  new  tissue  built  up  between  the  healthy 
and  diseased  structures.  When  the  disease  spreads 
it  will  invade  and  infiltrate  every  tissue,  forming 
deep  evcavated  sores.  It  may  involve  tiie  lymphatic 
glands  like  any  other  cancer,  and  these  glands  may 
soften  down,  and  give  rise  to  a  cancerous  abscess  or 
an  open  sore.  It  usually  destroys  life  from  local 
causes,  and  not  from  secondary  infiltration  of  the 
viscera,  such  a  consequence  being  quite  excep- 
tional. 

These  cancers  should  always  be  removed,  and  the 
sooner  this  is  accomplished  the  better  the  prospects 
of  a  cure  or  of  a  long  i-eprieve,  for  if  any  cancer  has 
a  local  origin  the  epithelial  has,  and  if  it  be  removed 
before  any  glandular  enlargement  has  taken  place  the 
prospects  of  a  good  result  are  great.  Sibley  (Med.- 
Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xlii)  made  out  from  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital  records,  that  ej)ithelial  cancers,  on  the 
average,  destroyed  life  in  fifty-three  months,  while 
scirrhous  lasted  but  thirty-two.  Wlien  removed  by 
the  knife,  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  well  free  of  the 
disease,  for  it  is  not  unusual  in  this,  as  in  all  cancers, 
to  find  the  tissues  around  the  tumor  sparsely  infil- 
trated with  cancerous  elements,  which,  if  left,  would 
cause  a  return  of  the  tumor.  The  same  advice  is 
applicable  when  caustics  are  emi)loyed. 

In  many  examples  of  this  form  of  the  disease  the 
removal  by  the  galvanic  cautery  is  by  far  tlie  best 
^  method  of  treatment  we  possess,  eithei-  as  a  cautery 
applied  to  the  surface,  or  as  a  wire  ecraseur  applied  around  the  base. 

Rodent  Ulcers  are  closely  allied  to  the  cancers,  and  are  more  like  the  epithelial 

I^i- J-  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  U.  S.,  in  an  able 


Rodent  cancer  of  the  face,  from  an  original 
drawing  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's,  contained  in 
the  museum  of  the  Middlesex  Hosiiital,  and 
recognized  by  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Campbell  de 
Morgan.  It  was  introduced  to  my  notice  by 
my  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Morris,  of  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital,  and  kindly  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal by  the  Museum  Committee  of  that  insti- 
tution. 


ulcer  than  the  true  carcinomatous  form. 
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Fig.  27. 


essay  upon  this  disease,  asserts,  that  the  cells  of  the  rodent  ulcer  differ  from  those  found 
in  the  epithelial  by  being  smaller.  They  are  local  cancerous  affections,  and  expend  their 
force  in  destroying  every  tissue  attacked,  but 
they  do  not  spread  by  means  of  the  lymphat- 
ics or  by  secondary  growths.  They  usually 
begin  on  some  part  of  the  fstce,  head,  or  other 
locality  as  a  dry  wart,  which,  after  it  has 
shed  many  skins,  begins  to  ulcerate.  The 
ulcer  then  spreads  slowly  and  regularly,  with 
a  border  of  new  tissue  raised  as  a  wall,  to 
sej)arate  it  from  the  healthy  parts  ;  outside  the 
border  the  parts  are  soft  and  natural,  inside 
they  are  generally  smooth,  as  an  indolent 
sore,  devoid  of  granulations,  and  glazed  (Fig, 
26).  There  is  little  discharge  from  these 
sores  when  superficial,  but  when  they  are  ex- 
tensive, and  have  dipped  down  deeply  into 
other  tissues,  this  is  not  the  case  ;  and  when 
they  inflame,  they  discharge  a  fetid  ichorus 
pus.  They  seem  to  attack  healthy  as  well  as 
feeble  subjects,  and  have  little  effect  upon 
the  general  health  until  they  touch  vital 
parts.  They  appear  after  middle  age,  and 
are  to  be  treated  locally,  by  their  destruction 
. — cautery,  escharotics,  or  scalj)el  being  used, 
as  seems  most  applicable.  In  local  sores  the 
knife,  when  it  can  be  used,  is  probably  the 
best  instrument ;  but  in  others  the  galvanic 
cautery  is  unrivalled.  In  lieu  of  this  the 
actual  cautery  may  be  used,  and  next  to  this, 
escharotics  ;  "  the  caustic  burns  through  the 
entire  de])th  of  the  solid  disease,  and  upon 
the  casting  of  the  subsequent  slough,  cicatri- 
zation is  rapidly  completed." — Moore.  Chlo- 
ride of  zinc,  potassa  fusa,  Vienna  paste,  or 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury  may  be  applied  ;  the 
zinc  rubbed  down  in  a  warm  mortar  with 
equal  parts  of  fresh  plaster  of  Paris  is  proba- 
bly the  best,  because  it  destroys  and  dries  the 
tissues. 

Colloid  cancer  is  hardly  recognized  as  a  special  disease,  for  the  term  "  colloid"  is 
applied  to  tumors  made  up  of  intercellular  spaces  of  variable  sizes,  filled  with  a  clear 
glairy  fluid  like  glue,  wliich  contains  abundance  of  granules,  and  large  nucleated  cells 
(Fig.  32).  The  clinical  history  of  some  of  these  growths  is  that  of  an  innocent  tumor, 
whilst  in  others  it  is  that  of  a  cancerous  nature.  Colloid  tumors  are  found  in  the  breast, 
parotid  region,  ovary,  rectum,  and  intestinal  canal.  It  being  known  in  this  last  region  as 
the  alveolar  or  gelatiniform  cancer.    Tiieir  true  nature  is  not  yet  fully  understood. 

In  the  case  Fig.  27  the  patient  was  65  years  of  age,  and  the  disease  had  been  growing 
for  two  years.  The  tumor  occupied  the  outer  portion  of  the  gland,  and  had  burst  the 
skin  covering  it  in.  The  colloid  growth  projected  through  the  opening,  the  margins  of 
which,  however,  were  not  infiltrated  with  disease.  There  were  no  enlarged  axillary 
glands. 

Villous  growths  may  be  cancerous  as  well  as  benign.  Wlien  made  up  of  cell- 
elements  tlieir  cancerous  nature  is  to  be  suspected,  but  tiie  fact  is  only  to  be  discerned 
by  the  clinical  career.  The  nature  of  villous  and  colloid  disease  has  been  very  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Sibley,  in  the  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxxix,  and  '  Path.  Ti'ans.,'  vols, 
vii,  viii,  and  ix. 


Case  of  culloid  tumor  of  the  lireast,  discharging  ex 
ternally,  in  a  woman,  iet.  6.3,  with  section  of  the  same. 


The  Causes  of  Cancer. 

These  are  most  obscure.  Local  injury  at  times  appears  to  have  a  very  marked  influ- 
ence in  determining  the  seat  of  a  cancer,  yet  only  in  exceptional  cases  ;  one  of  such 
occurred  to  me  recently  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  a3t.  18,  who,  after  an  injury  to  his  right 
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spermatic  cord,  in  a  few  weeks  became  the  subject  of  a  pelvic  tumor,  which  rapidly  grew, 
and  eventually  destroyed  life  by  obstructing  the  rectum  as  well  as  the  ureters.  After 
death  the  tumor  was  found  to  have  been  cancerous,  having  originated  apparently  in  the 
right  or  injured  cord,  spreading  dowuAvards  along  the  vas  deferens  to  the  base  of  the 
bladder,  and  subsequently  ascending  from  the  pelvis,  above  the  level  of  the  umbilicus. 

Hereditary  influence  has  always  been  consider(!d  as  a  very  decided  cause,  still  in  how 
small  a  proportion  of  cases  can  any  such  be  found  ?  Sir  J.  Paget  traced  it  in  one  out  of 
every  three  ;  Mr.  Sibley  in  one  out  of  every  nine  ;  and  in  222  cases  of  my  own,  it  was 
traceable  only  in  one  of  every  ten  instances.  In  many  other  affections,  even  the  most 
innocent,  as  large  a  proportion  might  be  found.  In  fatty  tumors  and  in  deformities,  all 
surgeons  recognize  the  frequency  of  an  hereditary  history.  Indeed,  looking  at  cancer  as 
one  of  many  diseases,  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding  it  as  more  hereditary  than  any 
other,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  De  Morgan  when  he  said  "  that  all  that  could 
be  said  with  regard  to  the  constitutional  nature  of  cancer  applied  equally  to  the  constitu- 
tional nature  of  any,  the  smallest,  growth  that  can  be  found  in  the  body." 

Striking  examjdes  of  the  hereditary  nature  of  cancer  are  met  with  in  practice,  but  they 
are  not  more  striking,  if  so  much  so,  as  the  hereditariness  of  growths  of  a  simple  kind. 
Sir  J.  Paget  has  pointed  out,  however,  that  when  a  local  disease  or  deformity  is  inherited, 
it  passes  from  progenitor  to  offspring  in  the  same  tissue,  if  not  in  exactly  the  same  place, 
whereas,  when  a  cancer  is  hereditary,  it  may  break  out  anywhere.  "  The  cancer  of  the 
breast  in  the  parent  is  marked  as  cancer  of  the  lip  in  the  offspring.  The  cancer  of  the 
cheek  in  the  parent  becomes  cancer  of  the  bone  in  the  child.  There  is  in  these  cases 
absolutely  no  relation  at  all  of  place  or  texture." 

Cancer  is  a  disease  of  adult  life,  although  it  may  attack  a  foetus  in  utero,  or  an  infant 
soon  after  birth  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  187.5),  but  when  it  does  affect  an  organ  in  the  full 
vigor  of  its  functional  activity,  it  partakes  of  that  activity  and  runs  its  course  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity.  In  a  genei'al  way,  however,  cancer  is  most  prone  to  attack  an  organ 
that  has  passed  through  the  active  period  of  its  existence  and  is  degenerating,  as  in  the 
breast  or  uterus.  Sir  J.  Paget  describes  it  as  being  "  essentially  a  disease  of  degeneracy," 
and  asserts  "  that  it  increases  in  frequency  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  living 
as  age  goes  on." 

Cancer  api)ears  to  be  in  its  origin  a  local  disease  and  to  become  general  either  by  the 
influence  of  the  juices  of  the  primary  tumor  exercising  an  impregnative,  spermatic  influ- 
ence (Simon)  upon  other  parts,  or  by  dissemination  of  its  elements.  This  dissemination 
at  first  may  radiate  from  its  local  source,  and  at  a  later  period  may  become  general  through 
the  fluids  of  the  body  ;  the  secondary  growths  will  ])artake  largely  of  the  characters  of  the 
primary,  thus  the  osteoid  cancer  will  propagate  osteoid,  and  the  melanotic  melanosis,  each 
cancerous  growth,  like  a  pai'asite,  growing  at  the  expense  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  lies. 
Moore,  in  his  work  on  '  The  Antecedents  of  Cancer,'  and  De  Morgan  more  recently  have, 
I  believe,  established  this  fact.  From  a  clinical  point  of  view  this  is,  without  doubt,  of 
very  practical  significance,  for  surgeons  now  admit,  that  the  earlier  a  cancerous  tumor  is 
removed,  the  better  are  the  prospects  of  a  cure,  or,  at  least,  of  a  long  immunity  from  the 
disease. 

Treatment  of  Cancer. 

The  general  treatment  of  cancer  resolves  itself  into  the  improvement  of  the  general 
health,  the  nutrition  of  the  body  by  hygienic  means,  good  nutritious  diet,  and  tonic  medi- 
cines.   No  medicine  has  any  special  influence  on  the  disease. 

The  local  treatment  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  removal,  for  all  cancers  should,  if 
practicable,  be  taken  away  as  soon  as  their  true  nature  has  been  established.  In  the  early 
stage  of  a  cancerous  tumor,  before  the  diagnosis  has  been  made  out,  it  should  be  protected 
from  external  injury,  and  from  all  irritating  causes.  No  rough  manipulation  should  be 
allowed,  nor  any  movement  of  the  muscles  that  surround  or  influence  it.  Warm  or  hot 
applications  should  be  avoided,  since  it  appears  they  encourage  its  growth.  The  most 
acute  cancer  of  the  breast  I  ever  saw  was  one  that  originated  as  a  chronic  infiltration,  and 
was  made  active  by  the  application  of  hot  fig  poultices  for  a  week.  The  gland  itself  and 
skin  over  it  to  the  limit  of  the  application  became  infiltrated  to  an  extreme  degree  with 
cancer,  which  rapidly  broke  down,  and  destroyed  life. 

Moore  used  to  think  highly  of  the  local  application  of  the  iodide  of  lead  and  opium 
ointment  applied  on  lint  to  the  tumor,  and  he  believed  it  had  some  influence  in  diminishing 
and  retarding  its  growth.  Some  have  faith  in  iodine  as  a  local  application  ;  but  I  must 
admit  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  that  any  of  these  or  other  applications  had  the 
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slightest  influence  in  checking  the  progress  of  cancer,  and  have  consequently  discarded 
them.  When  pain  is  present,  the  belhidonna-extract  rubbed  down  with  glycerine  into  a 
fluid  the  consistence  of  treacle,  or  of  the  extract  of  opium  similai-ly  diluted,  seems  to  be 
a  valuable  ap])lication.  An  o|)ium  or  belladonna  plaster  spread  on  leatlier  gives  comfort 
and  protects  the  part.    The  best  protective  ap[)lication,  however,  is  cotton  wool. 

AVhen  the  diagnosis  is  established,  the  tumor  should  be  removed,  and  the  best  metliod 
doubtless  is,  that  of  excision  ;  delay  being  only  justifiable  when  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient  forbids  the  attempt.  To  delay  is  only  to  increase  the  risk  of  a  local  dissemi- 
nation of  the  cancerous  elements,  and  thus  diminish  the  prospects  of  a  successful  result, 
giving  time  for  the  lympliatic  glands  to  become  enlarged,  when  removal  of  the  primary 
growth  becomes  of  less  value ;  and  to  increase  the  chance  of  some  internal  or  remote 
organs  becoming  involved,  when  operative  interference  is  futile. 

In  removing  a  cancerous  tumor  the  surgeon  should  not  be  too  sparing  of  surrounding 
tissue  ;  but  when  it  is  encapsuled  there  is  no  necessity  for  doing  more  than  enucleating 
the  mass.  When  it  infiltrates  an  organ  the  only  correct  treatment  is  its  removal,  and  in 
removing  it  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  away  all  skin  tliat  is  in  any  way  adherent  to  its 
surface,  with  as  much  of  the  surrounding  fat  as  cinuimstances  will  allow. 

When  the  tumor  lias  been  removed,  all  surrounding  parts  should  be  carefully  examined, 
because  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  small  cancerous  tubercles  in  tiie  connective  tissue, 
fascia,  or  muscular  sheaths,  which  if  passed  by  unheeded  would  soon  increase  and  give  rise 
to  a  recurrent  growth.  It  is  from  these  jioints,  indeed,  that  such  recurrent  growtiis  probably 
often  arise,  and  these,  by  care  and  observation,  the  surgeon  may  often  prevent.  De 
Morgan,  after  excision  of  a  cancerous  tumor,  washed  the  wound  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc,  twenty  grains  to  an  ounce,  in  order  to  destroy  the  cancer  germs.  The  surgeon, 
too,  liad  better  remove  all  skin,  and  allow  the  wound  to  granulate  up,  than  save  integument 
"vvhich  is  of  doubtful  integrity  for  the  sake  of  making  an  apparently  more  complete  opera- 
tion. When  lymphatic  glands  are  enlarged  and  can  be  removed  at  the  time  of  operation, 
they  should  not  be  forgotton  ;  and  they  should  be  enucleated  by  the  fingers  or  handle  of 
the  scalpel  rather  than  be  excised — their  capsules  ought  to  be  divided  and  tlie  glands 
turned  out. 

Cancerous  tumors  of  the  tongue,  penis,  clitoris,  labium,  neck  of  the  uterus,  etc.,  may 
be  removed  by  the  wire  or  chain  ecraseur,  either  with  or  witliout  the  cautery  ;  but  this 
part  of  the  subject  will  receive  attention  in  other  pages. 

When  a  cancerous  tumor  cannot  be  excised  or  the  cutting  operation  is  rejected,  it  may 
be  removed  by  caustics  ;  but  such  a  method  is  more  painful,  slower,  and  not  so  successful 
as  excision.  Wlien  employed  as  a  substitute  for  it,  it  is,  like  all  substitutes,  only  second 
best ;  yet  it  is,  liowever,  often  applicable  where  excision  is  not.  The  French  surgeons  do 
this  by  inserting  around  and  into  the  tumor,  thin  conical  flat  wedges  of  chloride  of  zinc 
made  into  a  hard  mass  with  flour  or  plaster  of  Paris,  holes  being  made  into  the  tissue  by 
the  scalpel  for  the  introduction  of  these  fleclies.  Maisonneuve  is  the  cliief  practitioner  of 
this  school.  Tliese  "  caustic  arrows"  of  M.  Maisonneuve  are  composed  of  wedge-shaped 
pieces  cut  from  a  thin  cake  of  paste  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  and 
three  parts  of  flour  with  as  much  water  as  may  be  found  necessary.  These  pieces  or 
arrows  are  dried,  and  may  be  kept  in  a  bottle  for  a  long  time  without  injury. 

In  England  this  plan  finds  little  favor.  The  following  method  is  more  general :  In  a 
tumor  tliat  is  not  ulcerated  let  the  skin  be  destroyed  by  the  application  of  some  strong 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  and  in  this  slough  let  one  or  more  incisions  be  made  ;  into  which 
let  a  paste  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  flour  mixed  with  the  extracts  of  the  Sanguinaria  Cana- 
densis, and  stramonium,  be  introduced,  fresh  incisions  being  made  through  the  thickness 
of  the  slough  thus  formed  every  other  day,  and  fresh  paste  inserted.  By  this  means  the 
whole  tumor  may  be  destroyed  or  enucleated.  The  paste  is  a  modification  of  that  intro- 
duced into  London  by  Dr.  Fell  of  the  United  States,  and  is,  without  doubt,  the  best 
working  caustic  paste  we  possess.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  its  pre[)aration  :  Boil  down 
to  a  liquid  extract  some  decoction  of  the  Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  and,  with  an  ounce  of 
the  extract  dissolve  a  similar  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  zinc.  Mix  this  with  two  ounces 
of  the  extract  of  stramonium,  and  the  soft  paste  is  ready  for  use. 

Canquoin's  paste  is  composed  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  flour  in  equal  parts,  a  few  drops 
of  water  being  necessary  to  make  it  into  a  paste.  A  second  form  is  probably  better : 
Chloride  of  zinc  one  part,  muriate  of  antimony  one  part,  flour  one  part  and  a  half,  water 
a  few  drops.  This  paste  is  of  the  consistence  of  soft  wax.  At  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
thev  use  a  paste  made  by  mixing  chloride  of  zinc  and  boiled  starch  with  laudanum,  till  it 
reaches  the  consistence  of  honey. 
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When  the  tumor  is  ulcerating  or  open,  no  necessity  exists  for  the  primary  application  of 
a  liquid  caustic.  The  paste  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  part,  and  fastened  on  by  cotton 
wool  and  strapping  ;  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch  applied  for  twelve  hours  usually  produces 
a  slough  an  inch  deep. 

Some  prefer  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  alone  inserted  on  cotton  wool.  M.  Rivallie  uses 
nitric  acid  applied  on  lint  or  asbestos  ;  Velpeau,  sulphuric  acid  on  saffron.  By  some,  the 
Vienna  paste  is  preferred.  Arsenic  as  a  caustic  has  had  its  day,  and  is  dangerous  and 
less  effective  than  zinc. 

For  cutaneous  epithelial  cancer  the  caustic  treatment  is  the  best.  The  chloride  of  zinc 
made  into  a  paste  with  flour,  or  with  sanguinaria,  may  be  used  if  preferred.  The  potassa 
fusa  is  likewise  a  useful  form.  When  the  galvanic,  or  thermo-  cautery  can  be  obtained 
epithelial  skin  cancer  may  be  readily  destroyed.  I  have  burnt  down  many  such  affecting 
the  nose,  cheek,  eyelid,  scalp,  hand,  arm,  lip,  and  other  parts.  By  it  a  large  surface  of 
diseased  tissue  may  be  completely  carbonized  and  a  healthy  surface  produced  after  the 
removal  of  the  eschar.  The  operation  should  be  performed  with  the  aid  of  chloroform, 
and  the  whole  thickness  and  edges  of  the  diseased  tissue  destroyed.  The  after-pain  is 
very  slight,  the  cautery  destroying  all  nerve  sensibility.  It  is  by  far  the  best  mode  we 
possess  of  dealing  with  skin  cancer,  is  more  rapid  in  its  action  and  certain  in  its  results, 
besides  being  far  less  painful.  When  the  disease  extends  it  may  be  removed  with  the 
scalpel  and  the  base  of  the  sore  cauterized.  No  more  efficient  mode  of  removing  a  skin 
cancer  is  within  our  reach. 

The  treatment  of  tumors  by  injection  of  fluids  into  their  substance,  as  originally  sug- 
gested by  Sir  J.  Simpson,  and  more  recently  practised  by  Dr.  Broadbent,  has  in  it  the 
elements  of  a  successful  plan,  but  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  any  available  state  of  per- 
fection. Fatty  tumors  may  be  destroyed  by  the  introduction  into  their  substance  of  a  few 
drops  of  deliquescent  chloride  of  zinc,  but  cancerous  tumors  do  not  appear  amenable  to  a 
like  remedy.  Dr.  Broadbent  believes  that  he  has  succeeded  by  injecting  a  liquid  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  acetic  acid  and  three  of  water ;  while  Messrs.  Moore  and  De  Morgan 
assert  that  they  have  each  succeeded  by  these  means  in  obtaining  gradual  diminution  of 
cancerous  growths.  I  tried  the  plan  in  twenty  cases,  when  it  was  first  introduced,  but 
never  found  any  good  result  ensue.  It  was  often  very  painful,  and  many  patients  refused 
to  have  it  repeated,  although  they  asked  for  the  excision  of  the  growth.  More  recently 
the  injection  of  twenty  di-ops  of  a  solution  of  bromine  dissolved  in  spirit,  n^v  to  5j)  ^^'-^ 
had  its  advocates. 

The  treatment  by  pressure  is  of  no  practical  utility. 

By  way  of  summary,  it  may  be  stated  (I)  that  cancerous  tumors  should  be  excised 
when  practicable,  and  the  sooner  the  o})eration  is  performed,  after  the  diagnosis  is  clear, 
the  better.    That  removal  by  the  ecraseur  is  equivalent  to  excision. 

(II)  Open  cancerous  tumors,  as  a  rule,  should  be  treated  by  caustics,  the  best  being 
those  which  contain  chloride  of  zinc,  or  by  enucleation. 

(III)  For  skin  cancers  caustics  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  available,  although  excision  in 
some  instances,  as  in  the  lip,  is  to  be  preferred.  The  galvanic  cautery,  however,  should 
be  employed  when  possible,  it  being  the  most  rapid  and  efficient  destructive  agent  we 
possess. 

THE  MICROSCOPICAL  ANATOMY  OF  TUMORS. 

By  Dr.  Moxon. 

Two  distinct  processes  are  observed  in  the  construction  of  our  bodies  ;  the  production 
of  the  elementary  pieces,  by  wliose  compilation  the  fabric  is  composed;  and  the  disposition 
of  these  elementary  pieces  into  certain  forms,  whose  shapes  suit  them  to  the  requirements 
of  the  part  to  be  made.  These  two  processes  diWar  as  much  as  making  bricks  differs  from 
building.  Each  of  the  tissues  of  wdiich  the  body  is  composed  has  constructive  elements 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  these  elements  are  disposed  in  each  tissue  in  a  manner  proper  to 
that  tissue.  I  need  not  instance  examples,  the  fact  is  so  familiarly  true  tliroughout  physio- 
logical histology. 

In  the  composition  of  the  normal  tissues  the  elements  are  fitted  in  form,  size  and  other 
characters  for  their  proper  use,  and  they  are  united  together  to  compose  structures  which 
are  adapted  to  their  peculiar  functions.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  influences  which 
induce  the  perfect  adaptation  we  thus  observe;  but  we  can  appreciate  its  necessity,  since, 
without  such  fitness  of  the  parts  for  their  several  duties,  organization  and  organized  life 
would  not  exist. 
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Now  when  morbid  growths  arise  in  the  body,  do  they  show  any  constructive  plan 
parallel  to  that  observed  in  normal  tissues?  Is  there  any  constancy  in  their  elements, 
any  weaving  of  these  elements  into  structures?  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  an  attempt 
lias  been  made  to  answer  this  very  interesting  question  by  careful  study  and  comparison 
of  the  minute  anatomy  of  morbid  growths.  It  has  been  found  that  the  nature  of  the  ele- 
ments of  those  growths,  and  still  more  the  kinds  of  texture  they  compose,  serve  usefully 
to  indicate  the  tendencies  and  consequent  dangers  which  constitute  their  clinical  impor- 
tance as  tumors. 

Surgeons  were  formerly  aware  that  in  the  healing  of  wounds  the  new  materials  are 
made  in  the  likeness  of  the  parts  which  they  adjoin.  But  this  assimilation  of  newly  pro- 
duced matter  to  the  nature  of  the  tissue  adjoining  was  regarded,  so  far  as  it  was  regarded 
at  all,  as  in  some  way  the  effect  of  the  adjoining  tissue.  The  production  of  new  elements 
and  their  employment  in  construction  of  organized  forms  were  not  traced  out  as  distinct 
histological  processes;  nor  regarded  as  showing  an  active  vital  power  in  the  new  substance 
itself.  And  indeed  we  need  to  distinguish  these  processes  more  plainly  even  in  our  own 
time. 

When  the  microscope  was  employed  upon  tumors  as  a  means  of  discovery,  observers  at 
first  looked  only  to  the  elements  which  coarse  microscopical  examination  could  easily  dis- 
cover; and  for  a  long  while  it  was,  and  with  some  still  is,  the  only  question,  what  is  the 
character  of  the  component  cells  of  the  tumor?  As  if  in  the  study  of  buildings  one  con- 
sidered only  what  sort  of  bricks  or  stones  they  are  made  of.  True,  this  would  serve  to 
divide  them  into  brick,  stone,  conci'ete,  and  mud  buildings,  and  we  must  not  despise  such 
an  advance,  which  is  a  real  step  forward,  in  comparison  with  entire  ignorance  of  struc- 
tural composition. 

But  now  we  no  longer  confine  attention  to  the  component  cells  of  tumors ;  rather  in  the 
study  of  them  we  have  a  main  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  put  together,  and 
the  degree  and  kind  of  organization  which  is  undergone  in  the  raising  of  them  into  often 
truly  complex  fabrics,  sucli  as  we  find  many  tumors  to  be  when  we  properly  comprehend 
their  organization. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  do  the  pathological  tumors  evidence  any  new  plan  of  build- 
ing, or  are  they  always  on  the  plan  of  some  natural  type;  is  there  anything  new  in  the 
nature,  or,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  the  conception  of  any  pathological  tumor?  Tlie  answer 
which  has  the  greatest  authority,  that  of  the  illustrious  Virchow,  on  its  side,  is  tliat  there 
is  nothing  new  in  the  plans  of  construction  of  tumors,  but  that  all  tumors  are  formed  of 
substances  natural  to  the  body. 

It  has  long  been  well  known  that  a  large  proportion  of  tumors,  especially  those  which 
show  the  most  innocent  disposition,  have  a  structure  like  that  of  some  healthy  tissue. 
And  this  induced  the  naming  of  tumors  after  the  tissue  that  they  YGsemhXe,  fatty,  jibroiis, 
bony,  &c.,  or,  as  they  are  called.  Lipoma,  Fibroma,  Osteoma  (the  termination  -oma  is 
now  universally  chosen  to  ex|)ress  tumor  with  structural  resemblance  to  the  tissue  called 
by  its  prefix).  Virchow's  doctrine  of  the  constant  homology  of  every  new  tissue  with 
some  tissue  natural  to  the  body  has  induced  him  to  carry  this  classification  of  tumors  fur- 
ther than  liitherto  (unfortunately  his  book  remains  incomplete,  and  in  some  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  the  subject  is  still  wanting  his  help).  As  a  method  of  arranging  tumors  it  is 
convenient ;  whatever  may  be  said  about  his  opinion,  that  no  new  substance  can  arise  in 
the  body.  I  believe  that  this  opinion  should  be  taken  with  due  consideration  if  we  would 
liave  a  true  view  of  the  matter.  Granting  that  whatever  arises  in  the  human  body  must 
be  a  human  accident,  so  that  feathers  or  cherry-stones  will  not  develop  in  it,  yet  we 
must  also  see  that  the  expression  of  all  human  accidents  is  not  completed  in  the  healthy 
man,  but  rather  by  elaboration  and  variation  within  him  into  something  else,  different, 
though  still  human.  At  any  rate  some  intermediates  between  his  healthy  tissues  might 
be  expected.  Many  intermediates  do  positively  arise  which  sufficiently  show  how  wide  a 
scope  this  possibility  allows. 

Indeed,  it  should  be  forcibly  said  that  while  those  assumedly  natural  tissues  found  in 
tumors  are  really  like  the  natural  tissues  of  the  healthy  body  in  general  description,  yet 
they  in  all  or  almost  all  instances  will  be  found  to  show  diff'erences  in  the  building  uj)  of 
the  elements,  or  even  in  the  elements  themselves,  which  make  the  common  identification 
of  them  with  the  tissues  they  resemble  rank  only  as  a  convenience,  not  expressing  the 
whole  truth  of  the  matter. 

So  that  I  would  lay  down  this  proposition  with  confidence,  that  no  morbid  growth  is 
ever  found  which  has  not  in  it  sufficient  peculiarity  to  distinguish  it  from  all  natural  tis- 
sues, which  peculiarity  is  to  be  looked  at  by  those  who  would  explain  its  characters  and 
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history;  so  that  tliey  should  not  exchisively  regard  those  features  it  has  in  common  with 
natural  tissues.  The  practically  important  side  of  the  matter  is  that  osteoma  is  not  bone 
and  enchondroma  is  not  cartilage,  and  lipoma  is  scarcely  fat.  Nevertheless,  it  is  very 
convenient  to  be  able  to  classify  tumors  by  their  structural  likeness  to  the  natural  tissues 
developed  or  in  course  of  development.  Yet  it  is  only  in  this  sense  as  like,  but  not  iden- 
tical, that  tlie  grouping  of  tumors  to  correspond  with  the  grouping  of  natural  tissues  is 
here  practised. 

Malignant :  Cancer  The  question  must  be  dealt  with,  what  relation  does  tlie 

histological  structui-e  of  tumors  bear  to  the  common  clinical  division  of  tumors  into 
cancers  (recti7'rent)  and  simple  tumors,  or  into  malignant,  semi-mnlignant,  and  benignant 
tumors?  We  will  shortly  consider  these  divisions.  Simple  or  benignant  tumors  are  those 
that  have  no  malignancy,  and  recurrent  or  semi-malignant  tumors  are  those  which  have 
only  a  partial  malignancy,  so  that  the  only  positive  question  is  what  characters  make  a 
tumor  malignant  or  constitute  it  a  cancer  ? 

Malignant. — In  a  very  common  yet  vague  sense  the  term  malignant  is  applied  to 
any  fatal  tumor,  superficial  or  internal.  There  is  no  defence  for  this  except  from  collo- 
quial convenience.  Fatal  tumors  certainly  are  not  easily  viewed  as  benignant  or  inno- 
cent. And  hence  ai'ises  the  common  use  of  the  word  malignant  for  fatal  tumors,  making 
innocency  positive,  and  regarding  all  that  are  not  innocent  as  deserving  by  negation  the 
opposite  term.  But  as  I  have  said,  malignancy  is  the  active  and  positive  thing  to  which 
innocency  stands  as  a  negative. 

What  are  the  active  and  positive  characters  and  behavior  of  a  tumor  that  get  it  the 
name  malignant  ? 

A  tumor  obtains  the  name  with  different  authorities  from  two  rather  distinct  points  of 
view. 

First.  Paget,  for  instance,  has  regard  to  the  descriptive  peculiarities  of  the  more  de- 
structive kind  of  tumors,  and  hence  describes  malignant  tumors  as  follows  : 

"  1.  The  intimate  structure  of  malignant  tumors  is,  usually,  not  like  that  of  any  of  the 
fully  developed  natural  parts  of  the  body,  nor  like  that  which  is  formed  in  a  natural  pro- 
cess of  repair  or  degeneration. 

"  2.  Malignant  growths  may  have  the  character  of  infiltrations  ;  i.  e.  their  elementary 
structures  may  be  inserted,  infiltrated,  or  dilFused  in  the  interspaces  and  cavities  of  the 
tissues  in  which  they  lie. 

"  3.  It  is,  also,  generally  characteristic  of  malignant  tumors  that  they  have  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  ulcerate,  their  ulceration  being  preceded  by  softening. 

"  4.  The  softening  that  often  precedes  the  ulceration  of  malignant  growths  can  hardly 
be  considered  separately  from  the  minute  account  of  their  structui-e.  I  therefore  pass  it 
by,  and  pi-oceed  to  their  fourth  distinctive  character,  which  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  modes 
of  their  ulceration. 

"5.  Malignant  tumors  are,  again,  characterized  by  this:  that  they  not  only  enlarge, 
but  apparently  multiply  or  propagate  themselves,  so  that,  after  one  has  existed  for  some 
time,  or  has  been  extirpated,  others  like  it  grow,  either  in  widening  circles  round  its  seat 
or  in  parts  more  remote. 

"  6.  A  sixth  distinctive  character  of  malignant  tumors  is  that,  in  their  multiplication, 
as  well  as  in  their  progress  of  ulceration,  there  is  scarcely  a  tissue  or  an  organ  which  they 
may  not  invade." 

Second.  Other  pathologists  regard  rather  the  vital  properties  of  the  tumors  which  have 
been  discovered  as  giving  rise  to  those  descriptive  peculiarities  which  Paget  enumerates; 
and  hence  say  that  a  malignant  tumor  is  one  (1)  which  infects  the  neighborhood,  by  dis- 
persing its  oflFsprung  elements  in  the  tissue  around,  so  that  it  (2)  recurs  after  removal, 
because  its  seed  was  left ;  and  (3)  also  extends  to  the  lymph-glands  along  the  lymph 
stream,  and  (4)  to  the  great  vascular  viscera,  or  to  points  in  the  whole  blood  carrying 
system,  by  infection  of  the  blood  stream.  In  short,  these  pathologists  reduce  the  word 
malignant  into  a  compass  which  would  be  fairly  expressed  by  such  a  bad  compound  word 
as  auto-infectious. 

Now,  the  compass  of  these  two  several  lines  of  application  of  the  word  mali"-nant  is 
much  the  same.  One  describes  what  the  other  explains  ;  the  other  explains  what °the  first 
describes.  If  we  are  to  decide  which  is  the  better,  it  must  be  settled  by  observing-  whether 
description  or  ex])lanation  most  usefully  determines  the  kind  of  a  tumor.  I  think  de- 
scription must  be  widely  and  laboriously  detailed  to  compass  the  expression  of  the  si"-ns  of 
malignancy,  and  that  tlie  learner  will  scarcely  carry  descriptions  which  could  fortity  him 
against  mistake.    On  the  other  hand,  the  conception  of  malignancy  as  auto-infectiousness 
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is  at  once  grasped,  and,  if  discreetly  used,  will  generally  serve  to  give  a  sufficient  clue  to 
the  nature  of"  any  given  tumor. 

Thus,  as  to  any  tumor  of  the  breast,  the  inquiry,  on  one  system,  will  be — "  Does  it  push 
parts  aside,  or  grow  into  them  ?"  On  the  other — "Is  the  skin,  &c.,  stretched  over  or 
involved  in  the  tumor  ?"    These  questions,  you  see,  amount  to  the  same  thing. 

Again,  on  the  one  system  the  question  will  be — "  Does  the  disease  infect  all  through  to 
the  surface,  and  then  open  on  it?"  On  the  other — "Is  the  skin  simply  stretched,  perhaps 
burst  through,  and  does  the  tumor  simply  thrust  out  itself,  while  healthy  skin  awaits  its 
chance  to  heal  ?  Or,  is  the  edge  of  the  opening  thick  and  everted,  and  callous  with  such 
and  such  an  ulceration  ?"  This,  again,  is  the  same  question.  But,  repeating,  as  the 
student  can,  such  ways  of  considering  the  characters  of  innocency,  he  will,  I  believe,  soon 
learn  to  value  the  short  comprehensive  and  comprehended  grasp  of  them  by  the  conse- 
quences of  their  auto-infectiousness,  by  means  of  which  he  can  infer  or  explain  the  more 
tedious  descriptive  terms. 

Cancer. — The  word  cancer  is  best  regarded  as  the  substantive  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  adjective  malignant,  so  that  a  tumor  that  is  malignant  is  a  cancer,  and  a  cancer  is  a 
malignant  tumor.  If  we  accept  this,  there  is  no  longer  any  need  of  discussing  the  com- 
pass of  the  word  cancer ;  and,  indeed,  now  and  always,  this  has  been  the  most  ready  and 
natural  use  of  the  word,  and  the  one  most  universally  employed.  For  if  you  watch  the 
writing  or  speaking  of  any  one  who,  priding  himself  on  descriptive  accuracy,  limits  the 
term  cancer  to  carcinoma  (p.  113),  you  will  invariably  find  that  before  long  he  is  using 
the  word  cancer  as  the  equivalent  of  malignant. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  the  word  cancer  is  made  by  some  to  be  the  equivalent  of  carcinoma; 
the  latter  having  a  limited  application  to  a  certain  kind  of  tumor  structure  (See  Fig.  32). 
Surely  tliis  is  superfluous.  The  word  carcinoma  is  enough  for  its  pi-oper  application,  and 
in  pathological  questions  of  precision,  there  is  no  hurry  or  vagueness  to  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  four  syllables.  So  I  think  the  word  cancer  may  be  left  to  its  colloquial  wide 
signification  as  a  malignant  tumor  of  any  sort,  carcinomatous  or  otherwise.  Certainly, 
tumors  of  various  histological  structure  do  prove  auto-infectious  or  malignant.  The  tumors 
which  most  frequently  show  this  malignancy  are  in  order — (1)  Carcinoma  in  all  its  forms, 
(2)  Sarcoma,  (3)  Myxoma,  (4)  Lymphoma.  Other  tumors,  also,  are  far  from  being  free 
of  the  risk  of  auto-infection. 

Recurrent  or  semi-malignant.  —  Auto-infection  is,  in  some  kinds  of  tumors, 
incomplete  in  its  manifestation.  Thus,  some  spindle-cell  sarcomas  will  recur  often  after 
removal,  and  yet  show  little  tendency  to  invade  the  internal  parts.  Then,  again,  squamo- 
epitlielial  cancer  extends  to  the  glands,  but  not  generally  to  the  viscera.  Also,  soft, 
quickly  growing  sarcomata  will  extend  fiercely  to  the  viscera,  and  not  invade  the  glands 
at  all.  In  other  words,  auto-infection,  in  its  three  branches,  viz.,  infection  of  site,  of 
gland,  and  of  viscera,  is  not  seen  equally,  in  all  the  sorts  of  infectious  tumors.  This  is 
significant,  and  needs  working  out.  It  is  convenient  to  call  imperfectly  malignant  tumors 
semi-malignant.  Sir  J.  Paget  proposed  the  term  recurrent  fibroid  for  spindle-cell  sarcoma, 
and  its  use  was  at  one  time  general,  but  is  now  giving  way  to  the  more  systematic  term. 
Some  classification  of  the  partially  infectious  tumors  by  their  kinds  of  infectiousness  may 
be  agreed  upon,  but  as  yet  the  time  has  not  come  for  it. 

OSTEOMA,  OSTEOID  CHONDROMA,  ENCHONDROMA. 

When  bone  forms  a  large  part  or  apparently  the  whole  of  a  tumor,  the  tumor  is  called 
an  osteoma ;  but  no  tumor  is  ever  formed  altogether  of  bone,  there  is  always  present  an 
ossifying  matrix  by  the  ossification  of  which  the  bony  part  of  the  growth  enlarges.  The 
kind  of  matrix  varies  much  ;  thus,  sarcomata  or  even  carcinomata  may  directly  ossify, 
and  so  we  get  osteosarcoma  and  osteo-carcinoma ;  but  the  kinds  of  matrix  which  produce 
growths  of  practically  a  bony  nature  are  generally  two,  viz.,  periosteum  and  cartilage. 
Periosteum,  or  to  speak  more  exactly  a  tissue  resembling  closely  the  deeper  layer  of  the 
periosteum,  forms  large  tumors  whose  transformation  into  bone  takes  place  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  left  side  of  Fig.  28  ;  the  cells  take  the  shape  of  bone-cells,  and  the  matrix 
calcifies  ;  these  tumors  are  called  osteoid  chondroma  or  periosteoma. 

Cartilage  often  appears  to  be  ossified  when  it  is  only  petrified  by  deposit  of  calcareous 
salts  in  its  matrix  (see  right  side  of  Fig.  28) ;  this  change  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  first 
step  in  ossification  of  cartilage.  In  many  cartilage-tumors  the  process  goes  no  further,  or 
it  may  proceed  to  complete  ossification  through  the  several  stages  shown  in  the  right  side 
of  the  figure,  viz.,  vacuolation,  formation  of  medulla-cells  in  the  vacuoles,  and  direct  trans- 
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formation  of  these  to  bone  cells,  as  seen  in  the  lower  and  right  part  of  the  drawing,  IMore 
rarely  the  cartilage-cells,  without  calcifying,  proliferate  and  change  directly  into  bone,  as 
seen  in  the  middle  of  the  figure. 


Tihromn 
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Microscopical  anatomy  of  osteoma,  osteoid  chondroma  and  enchondroma. 


The  amount  of  cartilage,  periosteum,  or  bone,  present  vai'ies  indefinitely  in  different 
cases.  When  cartilage  preponderates  the  tumor  is  called  an  enchondroma ;  when  bone 
preponderates,  an  exostosis,  osteoma,  etc.,  according  to  its  shape  and  connections;  when 
periosteum  preponderates,  an  osteoid  chondroma,  as  before  said. 

Occasionally  the  amount  of  bone  and  cartilage  is  so  equal  that  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty 
to  decide  which  name  shall  be  used ;  and  then  the  terms  cartilaginous  exostosis  or 
ossifying  enchondroma  are  employed.  Osteoid  chondromata  ai*e  to  be  suspected  of  malig- 
nancy ;  such  tumors  compose  a  part  of  what  were  called  osteoid  cancers. 


SARCOMA. 

The  schematic  figure  (29)  is  composed  of  accurate  drawings  of  portions  of  the  several 
kinds  of  sarcoma  named,  but  they  are  gathered  together  in  a  diagrammatic  way,  the  forms 
being  graduated  into  each  other  as  they  are  when  found  side  by  side  in  the  same  tumor. 
You  meet,  indeed,  with  all  gradations  of  intermediate  forms  ;  for  although,  as  a  general 
rule,  one  kind  of  sarcomatous  tissue  prevails  in  a  tumor,  it  is  far  from  unfrequent  to  have 
more  than  one  of  the  kinds  present  together,  the  characters  of  each  changing  into  those 
of  tlie  other. 

The  distinctive  histological  character  of  sarcoma  is  tlie  possession  of  a  stroma  between 
the  cells,  an  atmospliere  of  intermediate  matter  which  surrounds  each  and  is  between 
them  all ;  the  qualities  of  this  intermediate  or  "  intercellular"  matter  determine  the  kind 
of  sarcoma,  as  in  the  class  of  connective  tissues  whose  developmental  stages  the  several 
kinds  of  sarcoma  closely  resemble.  The  class  of  connective  tissues  includes  the  several 
kinds  of  texture  whose  office  in  the  body  is  passively  mechanical,  either  in  serving  as 
adjuncts  to  the  muscular  system  or  by  filling  up  interstices  between  organs  of  the  body  or 
by  entering  into  textures  to  support  their  component  parts,  bloodvessels,  etc.  Those  con- 
nective tissues  wdiich  penetrate  into  any  of  the  organs  of  the  body  are  modified  in  consist- 
ence and  in  arrangement  of  their  elements  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  oro-an. 
Thus,  in  the  brain  the  connective  tissue,  called  Neuroglia,  is  very  delicate  and  soft, 'and 
has  scarcely  any  distinctness.  Also  the  connective  tissue  which  enters  into  the  lymphatic 
glands  becomes  reduced  to  very  soft  fibrillar  matter  between  the  lymph-cells.    In  these 
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instances,  and  in  others,  the  connective  tissue  thus  comes  to  have  pecularities  and  to  con- 
stitute strongly  marked  varieties.  Yet  all  connective  tissues  possess  this  common  feature 
in  their  elementary  structural  composition — that  they  are  made  up  of  cellular  bodies 
between  which  their  proper  substance  forms  an  intercellular  matter. 


Fig.  29. 
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The  relation  of  sarcoma  to  the  connective  class  of  tissues  appears  to  be  this,  that  when 
one  of  these  tissues  is  produced  very  rapidly  it  has  no  time  for  its  intercellular  matter  to 
acquire  the  proper  characters,  and  so  remains  indeterminate,  while  it  also  is  small  in 
quantity,  the  cells  greatly  pre|)onderating.  Thus,  any  of  the  normal  connective  tissues 
may  produce  by  rapid  development  a  tumor  of  sarcous  tissues  or  sarcoma  (the  name  is 
well  chosen,  oap?,  which  equals  caro  or  our  word_y?es/j,  means  commonly  any  soft  animal 
substance,  not  blood  nor  bone).  Thus  it  follows  that  there  are  several  kinds  of  sarcoma, 
according  to  the  tissues  from  which  they  are  developed.  The  princi[)al  of  these  are  seen 
in  the  above  schematic  figure.  The  round-celled  kinds  generally  arise  from  lymph-gland, 
or  neuroglia,  or  mucous  tissue  ;  hence  they  are  common  in  myxo-  or  glio-  or  lympho- 
sarcoma. The  spindle-celled  kinds  arise  from  connective,  fibrous,  or  bony  tissue,  and 
hence  are  most  common  in  fibro-sarcoma  or  osteo-sarcoma. 


MYXOMA. 

The  name  myxoma  is  given  to  all  tumors  of  connective-tissue  type  (not  epithelial) 
which  contain  mucus  or  mucin  in  their  intercellular  matter.  It  corresponds  nearly  to 
gelatinous  sarcoma,  collonema,  and  fibro-cellular  tumor  of  old  authors ;  the  forms  of  the 
cells  are  very  variable,  but  in  the  most  typical  examples,  and  especially  in  the  older  and 
fully  developed  parts,  the  cells  are  large  and  usually  multipolar  or  "  stellate,"  with  a  distinct 
nucleus  and  nucleolus  ;  the  stellate  branching  rays  of  the  cells  ai'e  mutually  connected,  so 
as  to  form  a  more  or  less  open  network,  in  tiie  interstices  of  which  the  mucous  semi-fluid 
lodges.  Beams  and  bands,  which  generally  have  a  stiff  rigid  appearance  and  an  angular 
rather  than  a  wavy  disposition,  pass  about,  dividing  up  the  substance  of  the  tumor  into 
very  imperfectly  defined  sections,  more  or  less  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  from  these  arise 
fine  fibrils  continuous  with  the  cellulo-fibrillar  network.  Much  of  the  tumor,  and  especially 
the  younger  part,  may  be  found  formed  of  spindle-cells  ;  these  are  really  connected,  by 
threads  from  their  sides,  with  the  intermediate  fibrillar  network,  and  it  can  often  be  seen 
that  the  stellate  forms  are  produced  by  the  drawing  out  of  these  threads  to  greater  lengths, 
through  the  separation  of  the  texture  elements  by  the  iacreasing  quantity  of  mucus.  In 
yet  other  examples  or  parts  the  prevailing  form  of  the  cells  is  round,  or  with  one  pole ; 
the  round  cells  resemble  ordinary  mucous  corpuscles,  and  are  scattered  among  the  fibrils 
in  the  mucoid  matter ;  they  often  contain  many  fat-grains,  and  are  found  in  the  oldest 
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parts  of  the  tumor,  representing  the  senescence  of  its  cells.  Tiiere  is  also  a  great  varia- 
bility of  the  intercellular  substance,  first,  in  proportion  of  the  fibrous  to  the  cellular  part; 
and  second,  in  the  proportion  which  these  solid  elements  bear  to  the  mucoid  interstitial 
matter ;  thus,  there  is  a  fibrous  myxoma,  and  a  clear  pellucid  variety,  with  much  mucous 
fluid,  perhaps  even  forming  cysts  (hyaline  and  cystic  myxoma).  In  some  examples  there 
are  large  polynucleated  cells,  identical  with  the  so-called  giant-cells  of  "  giant-cell" 
sarcoma. 
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Myxoma. 


In  the  theory  of  types,  myxoma  is  affiliated  to  certain  natural  tissues,  in  particular  the 
jelly  of  the  umbilical  cord,  the  vitreous  of  the  eye  at  a  stage  of  its  development,  and  the 
early  stages  of  adipose  tissue,  or  to  a  stage  of  bone  formation  out  of  cartilage.  It  will  be 
seen  that  these  typical  tissues  are  only  transitory  in  their  nature,  as  compared  with  such 
stable  tissues  as  bone,  cartilage,  tendon.  In  accordance  with  this  instability  of  their  type, 
myxomas  themselves  show  many  transitions  to  various  kinds  of  connective  tissue  ;  these 
transitions  are  chiefly  towards  cartilage  or  fat  (myxomatous  enchondroma,  myxomatous 
lipoma).  Tumors  are  not  infrequent,  especially  in  the  parotid  region,  which  are  interme- 
diate between  cartilage  and  mucous  tissue,  so  that  one  cannot  say  to  wiiich  they  most 
properly  belong  ;  also,  many  fatty  tumors  show  clear  gelatinous  patches  of  mucous  tissue 
in  all  transitions  to  fat,  while  many  myxomata  show  opaque  spots  composed  of  true  adipose 
tissue. 


ADENOMA. 

The  essential  character  of  adenoma  lies  in  the  possession  of  a  glandular  structure  ;  but 
the  comparative  amount  of  the  glandular  element  varies  much.  There  is  also  variety  in 
the  kind  of  tissue  which  is  found  between  the  gland-follicles.  Some  tumors  show  struc- 
ture almost  identical  with  that  of  compound  racemose  glands,  having  natural-looking 
follicles  separated  by  delicate  connective  tissue ;  more  commonly  tlie  follicles  are  dilated 
more  or  less,  so  as  to  form  cysts ;  one  or  more  of  these  may  prevail,  so  as  to  give  a  cystic 
character  to  the  whole  (cystic  adenoma).  Besides  the  cysts  arising  in  this  way,  others 
may  be  formed  by  a  breaking  down  of  tlie  intermediate  tissue,  especially  if  it  happen  to 
be  mucous  tissue.  But  as  a  rule  the  glandular  elements  are  surrounded  and  separated  by 
a  more  plentiful  formation,  which  may  be  so  much  developed  as  to  more  or  less  entirely 
take  away  the  glandular  character  of  the  growth  ;  this  interstitial  tissue  may  either  be 
fibrinous,  sarcous,  or  mucous,  or  more  rarely  cartilaginous  or  areolar ;  or  it  may  present 

characters  combining  these  or  mediate  between  them  {adeno -fibroma  —  sarcoma  

myxoma).  When  the  proportion  of  gland  is  small,  there  is  doubt  whether  it  is  not  part 
of  the  original  gland-tissue  persisting  in  the  new  substance.    Thus,  the  relative  augmen- 
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tation  of  the  cavities  of  ducts  or  follicles  may  make  the  tumor  take  the  character  of  cvst, 
or  the  relative  augmentation  of  the  intermediate  tissue  may  make  it  take  the  character  of 
sarcoma,  myxoma,  or  fibroma ;  but  if  the  glandular  substance  is  maintained  in  due  pro- 
portion, the  natural  resemblance  of  adenoma  is  to  carcinoma. 


Fig.  31. 
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And,  indeed,  if  the  glandular  substance  is  maintained  in  due  pi-oportion,  then  a  very 
little  change  is  needed  to  give  to  adenoma  the  characters  of  carcinoma.  When  the  cha- 
racters of  carcinoma  are  studied  it  will  be  found  that  these  characters  are  of  the  same 
general  description  as  those  of  adenoma.  In  either  case  there  is  a  mesh  work  of  fibrous 
or  sarcous  substance,  forming  spaces  in  which  cells  of  a  more  or  less  epithelioid  type  are 
packed  together.  The  difference  is  one  sometimes  requiring  close  observation  and  not 
always  to  be  determined  quite  satisfactorily,  whilst  in  other  cases  it  is  obvious  enough. 
The  structural  difference  between  adenoma  and  carcinoma  lies  in  this,  that  in  an  adeno- 
matous tumor  the  glandular  epithelium  is  regular  and  composed  of  even-sized  and  rela- 
tively small  cells,  whose  nuclei  are  generally  single  and  do  not  contain  many  nucleoli  ;  the 
cells  do  not  vary  in  form,  and  line  the  follicles  of  the  adenoid  texture  in  an  even  and 
orderly  manner ;  whilst  in  carcinoma  the  nuclei  in  the  cells  are  larger  and  brighter,  and 
have  many  nuclei,  and  the  cells  vary  much  in  form  and  size  and  compose  usually  compact 
masses  projecting  into  irregular  bulbs  in  the  sarcous  stroma,  instead  of  lining  follicular 
cavities. 

CARCINOMA. 

The  term  carcinoma  is  now  distinctively  applied  to  such  tumors  as  have  a  structure  of 

the  following  description,  viz  A  meshwork  of  fibrous  or  sarcous  substance  composing  an 

alveolar  structure,  whose  interstices  are  filled  with  cells.  These  may  have  no  orderly  or 
methodical-looking  arrangement,  being  packed  in  the  crevices  in  the  meshwork  (or  alveoli, 
as  they  are  called),  and  extending  casually  from  alveolus  to  alveolus,  so  as  to  make  a 
complementary  meshwork.  The  carcinomatous  character  is  determined  by  the  presence 
of  such  alveolar  structure,  with  cell-collections  lodged  in  it ;  the  decisive  point  consists  in 
these  cells  lying  close  together  without  any  intercellular  substance ;  the  cells  generally 
vary  in  shape,  and  have  large  nuclei,  with  large  and  bright  nucleoli.  But  often  the  cells 
have  an  arrangement  very  like  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  follicles  of  the  secreting  glands, 
a  structure  which  may  be  so  well  pronounced  as  to  bring  them  almost  into  continuity  with 
adenomas  ;  they  differ  from  these  chiefly  in  tlieir  history  as  being  infectious,  so  as  to 
extend  into  the  neighboring  tissues,  to  the  glands,  or  to  the  viscera.  The  structure 
showing  only  those  minor  peculiarities  which  I  have  just  described. 
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Five  leading  types  of  carcinoma  may  at  present  be  conveniently  distinguished. 

1st.  Those  in  which  the  fibrous  meshwork  is  in  preponderance,  and  the  epithelioid 
contents  of  the  alveoli  are  scanty,  and,  perhaps,  also  prone  to  perish  early,  so  that  they 

are  found  more  or  less  degenerate  witliin  the  fibrous  meshes  Hard  Carcinoma,  or 

Scirrhus. 
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Microscopical  anatomy  of  carcinoma 

2d.  Those  in  which  the  fibrous  meshwork  is  in  smaller  proportion,  and  the  epithelioid 
contents  are  plentiful,  making  large  collections  of  cells,  but  with  no  evident  approach  in 
the  form  of  these  collections  to  the  shapes  of  gland-acini,  and  no  evident  resemblance  of 
the  component  cells,  either  to  the  columnar  ejjithelium  of  mucous  glands,  or  the  squamous 
epithelium  of  cuticle — Soft  Carcinoma.  This  kind  occurs  especially  in  glands,  and  the 
transformation  of  the  glandular  tubes  or  follicles  to  cancer  alveoli  can  be  seen  in  all  stao-es 
in  the  growing  margin  of  the  tumor  (see  the  upper  two  drawings  in  Fig.  32,  from  the 
liver  and  kidney). 

3d.  A  structure  essentially  such  as  that  last  described,  but  with  this  ditterence,  that  the 
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epithelioid  cells  liave  a  quantity  of  mucus  between  them,  which  is  regarded  as  arising 
from  a  transformation  of  tiiem.  This  change  to  mucus  may  be  carried  to  such  an  extreme 
tliat  scarcely  any  cellular  elements  are  left,  while  the  alveolar  meshes  in  which  the  mucus 
is  contained  becomes  very  strikingly  visible  from  its  nakedness  and  the  pellucidity  of  the 
mucus — Colloid  or  Alveolar  Cancer.  A  common  seat  of  this  is  the  wall  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  where  it  may  be  traced  arising  fi'om  Lieberkiihn's  follicles. 

4th.  A  structure  in  which  the  epithelial  cells  resemble  squamous  epithelium,  and  form 
masses  which  are  very  like  the  follicles  of  cutaneous  glands,  or  occasionally  like  rudimen- 
tary hairs  ;  the  tubular  and  bulbous  forms  may,  however,  be  seen  ramifying  like  the 
Ivmphatic  vessels  of  the  skin,  as  if  their  form  were  moulded  to  the  lymphatic  plexus — 
E[)ithelioma.  In  these  cancers  peculiar  bodies  are  found,  composed  of  flattened  cells 
disposed  concentrically  so  as  to  form  a  scaly-walled  globe  (Fig.  32)  whose  appearance 
is  like  the  section  of  an  onion,  or  like  a  bird's  nest;  these  are  so  large  as  often  to  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  when  they  are  numerous  and  well  characterized,  they  are  diag- 
nostic ;  some  authors  (Billroth)  distinguish  a  variety  of  this  cancer  in  which  the  stroma 
preponderates  over  the  epithelial  part,  calling  it  scirrhus  of  the  skin — Squamous  Epithelial 
Carcinoma. 

5tb.  A  structure  in  wiiich  the  epithelial  cells  resemble  ordinary  columnar  epithelium, 
and  the  structure  itself  is  quite  like  normal  mucous  membrane,  in  which  it  always  prima- 
rily arises  (alimentary  canal,  esi)ecially  colon,  uterus) ;  the  secondary  formations  which 
occasionally  occur  in  these  cases,  in  the  liver  especially,  have  the  same  structure,  and  thus 
a  tissue  like  the  glandular  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  may  be  found  in  the  liver — 
Cylindrical  Epithelial  Carcinoma. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  varieties  are  distinguished  from  the  three  first  as  epithelial  cancers 
or  epitheliomata.  Some  authors  have  used  the  term  cancroid  for  the  fourth  variety,  as 
though  it  were  not  completely  cancerous.  These  are  less  likely  to  infect  the  viscera  than 
tlie  first  two  varieties,  which  are  the  most  infectious  of  all  tumors,  though  they  are  very 
far  from  being  the  only  kinds  of  infectious  tumors. 

LYMPHOMA. 

The  name  lymphoma  is  given  to  such  growths  as  have  a  microscopic  structure  like  that 
of  lymphatic  glands ;  in  particular,  which  have  a  finely  reticular  mesinvork,  connected 
with  which  are  some  fixed  cells  at  tolerably  regular  intervals,  not  unlike  the  fixed  cells  of 

Fig.  33. 


From  submucous  coal  ojl It  tim firtr/Zy/tutcilM 
Microscopical  anatomy  of  lymphoma. 


connective  tissue,  but  generally  larger.  Within  the  meshes  of  this  network  are  numerous 
cells,  which  resemble  lymph-cells,  and  hence  are  also  like  pus-cells  and  white  blood-cells. 
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The  proportion  of  network  to  the  contained  lymphoid  colls  is  variable  ;  sometimes  the 
quantity  of  fibre  is  great,  and  the  structure  is  then  like  lymph-gland  tissue  hardened  by 
chronic  inflammation.  In  other  cases  the  proportion  of  cells  becomes  very  large,  while 
the  network  grows  very  delicate  and  open  textured.  The  fixed  stellate  cells  here  appear 
to  multiply,  and  produce  a  progeny  of  the  loose  movable  cells  in  the  meshwork,  as  if 
infected  by  the  latter.  The  whole  mass  then  appears  as  fine  filaments  making  bold 
meshes,  which  are  filled  with  round  granular  cells,  like  lymph-cells,  but  generally  larger 
than  these,  and  having  large  nucleus  and  many  bright  nucleoli.  Such  cells  at  first  ap[)ear 
to  make  up  the  whole  substance,  but  they  easily  brush  or  wash  out  of  the  meshes,  leaving 
the  network  very  conspicuous.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  degree  of  structure  here 
described  is  very  rudimentary.  Indeed,  sections  of  ante-mortem  blood-clot  from  within  a 
vein  (see  figure)  closely  correspond  to  the  description.  So  also  does  tubercle  in  the  more 
recently  formed  outer  edge  of  it,  where  its  texture  is  very  like  blood-clot  ;  hence  it  is  by 
some  classed  with  lymphoma.  Scarlatinous  tonsils  and  typhoid  Peyer's  patches  likewise 
have  lymphoma  structure.  However,  the  plan  of  structure  is  so  meagre  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  form  a  bond  of  union  between  diseases  clinically  so  remote. 

When  found  in  the  form  of  tumors,  more  properly  so  called,  lymphoma  generally  takes 
its  rise  in  the  lymphatic  glands  ;  those  of  the  neck  are  especially  liable  to  it,  then  those  ot 
the  abdomen  and  of  the  mediastinum.  It  is  also  found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  especially 
the  small  intestine  and  stomach,  and  in  the  spleen,  liver,  kidney,  &c.  Formations  of  a 
similar  structure  have  been  met  with  in  various  organs  in  leukaemia,  chiefly  in  the  liver, 
in  the  form  of  small  grains  of  a  pale  substance. 

Lymphoma  may  prove  malignant,  that  is,  infectious  to  parts  around,  especially  when 
the  cellular  elements  are  very  numerous  (in  which  case  the  tumor  is  called  lympho- 
sarcoma by  Virchow)  ;  it  then  corresponds  to  a  part  of  what  used  to  be  included  under 
the  whole  name  medullary  cancer,  which,  as  formerly  used,  would  include  also  soft 
sarcoma  and  soft  carcinoma.  Indeed,  these  tumors,  when  the  cell-elements  greatly  pre- 
ponderate, become  very  much  like  each  other,  if  not  undistinguishable  as  far  as  their  mere 
structure  is  concerned. 

Virchow,  'Die  Krankhaften  Geschwulste,'  18(52-5. — Paget,  'Surgical  Pathology,'  1870. — Aher- 
nethii,  'On  Tumors.' — '  Patliological  Society  Trans.' — Wilks  and  Moxon,  'Pathology.' — Billroth, 
'  Elemens  de  Pathologie  Chirurgicale,'  1868. — Holmes,  'System  of  Surgery,'  1870 — 'Debate  ou 
Cancer  of  Pathological  Society,'  1874. 


SURGERY  OF  THE  CUTANEOUS  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

CONTUSIONS. 

A  "  contusion"  is  caused  by  a  blow  from  a  blunt  instrument,  and  is  uncomplicated 
with  any  solution  of  continuity  of  the  skin.  When  the  blow  has  been  sufficient  to  pi-oduce 
rupture  of  the  small  vessels  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  an  "  ecchymosis'"  or 
"  bruise"  is  said  to  exist ;  when  it  so  injures  the  deeper  tissues  as  to  cause  effusion  of 
blood  from  rupture  of  Some  of  the  larger  vessels,  "  extravasation  of  blood"  is  said  to  be 
present. 

Pain,  swelling,  and  bruising  are  the  three  symptoms  that  consecutively  follow  a  blow. 
In  mild  cases,  hoAvever,  the  last  need  not  necessarily  follow. 

An  "  ecchymosis"  is  an  effusion  of  blood  i?ito  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  and 
it  shows  itself  within  a  few  minutes  or  hours  of  the  injury,  according  to  the  force  em- 
ployed and  depth  of  tissue  injured,  as  a  livid  red,  deep  blue,  or  black  patch,  which  in  the 
course  of  twelve  or  eighteen  hours  becomes  larger  and  lighter  at  its  margins.  About  the 
third  day  it  assumes  a  violet  tint,  on  the  fifth  an  olive  brown,  on  the  sixth  a  green,  on  the 
seventh  or  eighth  it  has  a  yellow  aspect,  and  this  fading  into  a  lemon  tint  then  disappears 
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altogether.  An  ordinary  bruise  generally  runs  through  all  these  stages  in  about  two 
weeks,  the  rapidity  of  the  process  depending  much  upon  the  amount  ot  blood  effused  and 
the  reparative  power  of  tlie  patient.  When  no  blood  has  been  effused  into  the  skin,  but 
"  extravasation"  taken  place  in  the  deeper  parts  beneath  a  dense  fascia,  the  discoloration 
of  the  integuments  may  not  apjjcar  for  three  or  four  days,  while  in  some  cases  where  the 
blood  has  made  its  way  between  the  tissues,  and  reached  the  skin  away  from  the  seat  of 
injury,  the  "  ecchymosis"  will  be  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  at  which  the  injury  was 
received  ;  and  when  much  effused  blood  exists,  the  swelling  will  be  great. 

On  making  a  section  of  a  bruised  part,  the  skin  will  be  found  throughout  its  thickness 
infiltrated  with  blood,  and  will  feel  firmer  and  thicker  than  natural.  These  points  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  fact  that  the  bruise  had  been  received  during  life  ;  for  a  blow 
applied  to  a  body  after  death  will  never  cause  such  general  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
cutis,  nor  such  an  increase  of  firmness  in  the  skin,  while  the  effusion  of  blood  that  takes 
place  will  be  in  small  quantities  and  venous,  and  beneath  or  upon,  not  in,  the  cutis. 

^e\thiir  purpuric  patches  nor  those  of  '^^  erythema  nodosrnn"  ought  to  be  mistaken  for 
bruises.  The  general  diffusion  of  the  spots  over  the  body  in  tlie  one  case,  and  the  history 
and  general  aspect  of  the  other  affection,  should  prevent  the  error.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  in  purpuric  patients  and  in  "  bleeders"  a  slight  blow  or  pinch  may 
be  followed  by  a  severe  bruise. 

A  slight  contusion  may  only  be  followed  by  some  local  pain  and  swelling,  the 
swelling  becoming  red,  and  then  disappearing.  The  wheal  that  rises  after  a  lash  with  a 
whip  is  the  best  illustration  of  this  fact. 

A  severe  contusion  may  cause  a  rupture  of  a  large  artery  or  vein,  under  which 
circumstances  a  fat'al  extravasation  may  ensue  ;  or,  it  may  so  crush  or  pulp  the  tissues  as 
to  destroy  their  vitality ;  which  a  spent  cannon-ball  may  accomplish.  More  frequently, 
however,  a  severe  contusion  causes  a  separation  of  the  skin  from  the  deep  fascia  and  parts 
beneath,  with  more  or  less  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  split  tissues.  Tlie  effects  of  a 
contusion  also  vary  according  to  locality ;  thus,  in  an  adult  a  blow  over  the  scalp  may  be 
followed  by  a  local  effusion  of  blood,  and  in  a  child  this  effusion  may  go  on  so  as  to  form 
a  swelling  involving  more  or  less  of  the  whole  vertex.  In  the  buttocks  and  loins  blood 
may  be  so  effused  as  to  give  rise  to  a  large  fluctuating  tumor.  In  the  loose  cellular  tissue 
of  the  scrotum  an  effusion  of  blood  may  give  rise  to  enormous  enlargement,  and  in  the 
eye  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  change.  Where  the  extravasation  of  blood  has  been 
extensive,  the  removal  of  the  clot  is  a  work  of  time.  In  some  cases  the  blood  remains 
fluid  for  a  long  period,  and  at  length  becomes  absorbed  ;  in  some  it  breaks  down,  and 
gives  rise  to  sup[)uration.  In  exceptional  instances  it  becomes  apparently  encysted,  and 
"  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe,"  says  Paget,  "  that  blood  extravasated  in  a  contu- 
sion may  be  organized,  requiring  the  character  of  connective  tissue,  becoming  vascular, 
and  taking  part  in  the  repair  of  the  injured  tissues."  These  changes  are  seen  in  the 
repair  of  fractures,  and  in  ligatured  or  twisted  vessels.  In  some  cases,  in  which  a  large 
blood  tumor  formed,  and  a  solid  coagulum  existed,  the  clot  suddenly  softens  down,  and 
is  then  absorbed.  In  March,  187(>,  this  was  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  set. 
12,  who  was  under  my  care  in  Guy's  Hospital,  with  an  enormous  blood  tumor  in  the 
gluteal  region. 

Treatment  A  slight  bruise  requires  no  treatment,  and  if  left  alone  Avill  get  well, 

for  blood  is  often  rapidly  absorbed,  as  is  seen  in  the  eye.  To  check  extravasation,  cold 
is  the  best  application  in  the  form  of  pounded  ice  in  a  bag,  or  a  mixture  of  salt  and  salt- 
petre, or  the  iced  poultice.^  Should  any  disposition  to  inflame  appear,  some  lead  or  spirit 
lotion  may  be  used.  To  hasten  on  the  absortion  of  the  effused  blood,  tonics  are  often 
of  service,  and  the  application  of  gentle  pressure  by  means  of  bandages  or  strappings. 

A  lotion  of  the  tincture  of  arnica,  one  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,  seems  to  have  some 
influence  in  hastening  the  absorption  of  blood.  Some  of  the  stimulating  liniments,  such 
as  the  soap  or  opium,  may  likewise  be  employed. 

>  Ice  poultices,  as  suggested  by  Maissoneuve,  are  excellent  for  the  local  application  of  cold,  and 
are  made  as  follows  :  Take  of  linseed  meal  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  layer  from  three-quarters 
to  an  inch  thick,  spread  a  cloth  of  proper  size  ;  upon  this  at  intervals  of  an  inch  or  more,  place 
lumps  of  ice  of  a  convenient  size — of  a  big  marble — then  sprinkle  them  over  lightly  with  the  meal, 
cover  with  another  cloth,  folding  in  the  edges  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  mass,  and  apply  the 
thick  side  to  the  surface  of  wound.  The  exclusion  of  air  retards  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  the 
thick  layer  intervening  between  it  and  the  surface  prevents  painful  or  injurious  contact.  In 
injuries  "to  the  abdomciu  this  remedy  is  very  applicable.  Dr.  W.  H.  Doughty,  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  speaks 
highly  of  it.    Circular  No.  3. 
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In  more  severe  and  extensive  effusion  of  blood,  when  the  circulation  in  the  part  is 
interfered  witli,  cotton  wool  or  lint  soaked  in  oil  and  covered  witii  cotton  wool  are  the 
best  dressings  ;  by  them  warmth  is  maintained  in  the  part ;  moist  applications  are  not  so 
good. 

When  the  blood  remains  fluid,  the  surgeon  must  not  be  tempted  to  draw  it  off  until  all 
hope  of  its  absorption  has  been  abandoned.  To  meddle  in  these  cases  is  often  injurious  ; 
but  when  the  blood  has  broken  up  and  suppuration  appeared,  a  free  incision  into  the  part, 
followed  by  the  application  of  a  poultice,  is  good  practice,  the  cavity  being  kept  clean  by 
syringing  with  Condy's  fluid  of  iodine  lotion. 

When  the  fluid  blood  has  to  be  evacuated,  it  ought  to  be  effected  by  a  free  opening, 
unless  it  can  be  drawn  off  by  the  "  aspirator,"  or  exhausting  syringe,  as  by  this  means  the 
fluid  is  removed  and  no  air  let  in. 

Wounds. 

W^hen  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  are  divided  by  any  mechanical  force  applied  externally, 
they  are  said  to  be  wounded  ;  when  the  "  solution  of  continuity"  is  produced  by  a  sharp- 
edged  instrument,  the  wound  is  called  incised when  with  a  pointed  one  that  stabs  or 
pricks,  '■'■punctured;"  when  wnth  a  blunt  instrument  that  tears,  ''■lacerated ;"  and  when 
with  any  implement  that  bruises,  "  contused." 

When  the  parts  are  only  divided,  the  wound  is  called  "  simple ;"  when  associated  with 
the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies,  accompanied  by  hemorrhage  or  pain,  "  complicated." 

All  the  above  wounds  are  described  as  being  "  open."  (The  outer  part  of  the  wound 
so  gaping  as  to  expose  the  deeper  parts.)  This  term  being  applied  in  contradistinction 
to  the  "  snhcutaneous"  or  that  in  which  the  external  wound  is  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  internal. 

Incised  wounds,  as  made  by  accident  or  operation,  gape  much  when  the  divided 
tissues  are  on  the  stretch,  or  the  wound  is  transverse.  In  some  localities  this  gaping  is 
more  marked  than  in  others,  tlie  elasticity  of  the  skin  and  possibly  its  muscularity  influ- 
encing this  result.  Thus,  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  palm  of  the  hand,  the  separation  of 
the  edges  of  a  wound  is  very  slight,  when  in  the  full  mammary  gland  or  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  in  which  there  is  abundance  of  fatty  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  the  gaping  is  very 
great. 

The  skin  is  the  most  elastic  tissue  in  the  body,  and  retracts  on  division  more  than  any 
other.  Arteries,  probably,  are  next,  and  muscles  stand  third,  these  facts  being  well 
exemplified  in  a  flap  amputation. 

The  "  bleeding"  that  attends  an  incised  wound  depends  entirely  upon  the  size,  number, 
and  character  of  the  vessels  divided.  In  most  people  the  division  of  capillaries  stops  by 
natural  processes,  except  in  subjects  of  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis.  Venous  bleeding  also, 
except  from  large  trunks,  usually  soon  ceases  on  elevating  the  part  or  on  the  application 
of  a  little  steady  pressure.  Arterial  hemorrhage  will  be  profuse  when  from  large  vessels, 
or  persistent  till  the  bleeding  vessel  has  been  secured  by  torsion  or  ligature. 

The  pain  attending  an  incised  wound  varies  in  its  nature  and  degree,  according  to 
the  sensibility  of  the  patient  and  position  of  the  wound,  the  pain  of  anticipation  doubtless 
aggravating  it  in  the  case  of  an  operation. 

Treatment — To  arrest  bleeding  is  the  surgeon's  first  aim,  and  in  the  chapter  on 
hemorrhage  the  necessary  means  will  be  discussed.  To  clean  the  wound  by  the  removal 
of  all  foreign  material  is  the  next,  which  is  to  be  done  by  the  fingers  and  forceps  of  the 
surgeon,  and  a  stream  of  water  over  the  part,  aided  by  cotton  wool,  clean  sponge,  or  tow. 
The  less  manipulation  the  surface  of  the  wound  is  subjected  to  the  better. 

Where  primary  union  is  wanted,  the  cut  surfaces  and  edges  of  the  wounds  are  to  he 
brought  iiito  apposition  by  means  of  sutures  and  probably  by  strapping,  and  when  the 
wound  is  a  deep  one  these  objects  are  materially  assisted  by  the  lateral  application  of  pads 
and  the  pressure  of  a  bandage.  Indeed,  in  the  treatment  of  all  large  wounds,  whether 
the  result  of  accident  or  operation,  in  which  primary  union  is  desired,  the  benefit  of  a  little 
firm  pressure  over  the  i)art  is  very  advantageous ;  in  some  cases  a  pad  of  lint  is  the  best 
material  to  use,  in  others  cotton  wool,  while  the  whole  should  be  bound  together  by  some 
good  strapping  or  a  bandage.  Whei-e  the  edges  of  a  wound  can  be  brought  together  without 
sutures  or  strapping,  a  pad  of  dry  lint  fixed  over  the  part  by  a  banthige  ?s  an  efficient 
dressing.  Small  and  superficial  wounds  may  be  brought  together  by  strappino-,  sutures 
being  only  employed  when  the  length  of  wound  is  very  extensive,  or  where  there  is  too 
much  gaping,  or,  as  on  the  face,  where  the  strapping  cannot  be  accurately  applied. 
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In  superficial  wounds  the  flexible  collodion  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  used, 
the  edges  of  the  wound  being  held  in  apposition  whilst  it  sets.  Two  or  three  coatings 
must  be  applied. 

In  wounds  where  sutures  are  not  required,  and  the  edges  can  be  brought  together,  lint 
saturated  with  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  is  tlie  best  application. 

Sutures  in  su[)erlicial  wounds  may  be  inserted  superficially,  but  in  deep  wounds  must  be 
put  in  deeply.  To  adapt  the  skin  surfaces  of  a  deep  wound  without  procuring  apposition 
in  the  deeper  parts  is  bad  practice,  and,  where  union  takes  place,  it  produces  harm,  by 
holding  in  th«!  secretions.    Sutures  should  only  in  exceptional  cases  pass  through  muscles. 

Suture  There  are  four  principal  kinds  of  sutures;  the  interrupted,  uninterrupted, 

twisted,  and  quilled. 

The  interrupted  suture  is  that  usually  employed  in  ordinary  wounds.  It  can  be 
made  with  a  curved  or  straight  needle,  according  to  convenience,  armed  with  a  single 
thread  of  well-waxed  silk — the  fine  silk  line  sold  by  tacklemakers  being  the  best.  The 
needle  is  then  introduced  through  one  side  of  the  wound  from  without,  inwards,  obliquely 
through  the  tissues,  and  made  to  pass  through  the  opposite  side  in  the  same  direction  from 
within,  outwards.  The  edges  of  the  wound  should  then  be  carefully  drawn  togetlier,  and 
the  two  ends  of  the  suture  fVistened  in  a  double-reef 
knot.  A  granny  (Fig.  120)  is  by  no  means  a  bad 
knot  to  make,  as  it  is  a  slip  knot,  and  may  be  tight- 
ened at  pleasure,  a  third  knot  securing  the  whole. 
The  knot  of  the  suture  too  should  be  brought  to  one 
side  of  the  wound  (Fig.  34);  and  in  fastening  the 
suture  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  the  knot  tight 
enough  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  apposition, 
and  not  to  strangle  them,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  34. 
In  a  large  wound,  sutures  and  strapping  may  alternate; 
in  others  the  sutures  may  be  inserted  about  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart. 

The  uninterrupted,  continuous,  or  Glover's 
suture  is  usually  employed  where  a  very  close  and 
accurate  adaptation  of  tiie  margins  of  the  wound  is 
wanted,  as  in  wounds  of  the  intestines,  the  eyelid, 
the  face,  and  the  penis  after  circumcision  in  the  adult ; 
also  after  the  removal  of  the  breast  or  other  tumor. 
For  this  purpose  the  needle  should  be  small  and  the 
ligature  fine  ;  and  the  stitch  is  that  of  the  seamstress. 
Fig.  35  illustrates  the  sutures  as  applied  to  the  intes- 
tine. 

In  both  these  forms  of  suture  the  stitches  should  be 
removed  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  ;  they  may  often 
be  taken  out  from  the  face  on  the  second.  If  left  in 
long  they  set  up  irritation  and  ulceration. 

Iron,  or  silver  wire  sutures  are  preferred  by  some, 
as  they  are  thought  to  be  less  irritating  than  silk.  I 
have  tested  them  together  in  the  same  wound  on  many 
occasions,  and  have  failed  to  confirm  this  assertion. 
Tliey  are  not,  however,  more  irritating,  and  may  be 
used ;  nor  need  they  be  tied,  a  double  twist  being  suf- 
ficient to  secure  their  ends.  Wire  sutures  at  times, 
however,  set  up  very  little  irritation.  Gut  and  horse- 
hair seem  to  be  the  least  irritating  materials  we  pos- 
sess for  sutures,  and  should  be  used  in  plastic  opera- 
tions. 

The  twisted  suture  is  that  which  formerly  was 
always  employed  for  bringing  together  the  parts  after 
the  operation  for  harelip.  It  is  still  often  so  used,  as 
well  as  in  cheilo-plastic  operations  and  others  on  the 
face  and  abdominal  walls.  To  apply  it,  some  fine  pins  with  flat  heads,  silk,  and  cutting 
pliers  are  wanted. 

The  pins  are  employed  to  bring  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  in  contact.  In  lip  cases, 
the  point  should  be  introduced  half  an  inch  or  more  from  the  margin  of  the  wound,  and 


Fig.  34. 


The  continued  suture  as  applied  to  the 
intestine. 


Fig.  36. 


The  twisted  suture 
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passed  obliquely  through  its  thickness  down  to,  but  not  through,  the  lining  mucous  mem- 
brane (Fig.  36),  then  it  should  be  introduced  into  the  opposite  side  and  brought  out  through 
the  skin  at  a  corresponding  point.  With  a  piece  of  silk  the  wound  may  then  be  drawn 
together  by  means  of  a  figure-of-eight  twist  around  the  two  ends.  Should  the  apposition 
of  the  surfaces  be  imperfect,  the  pin  should  be  taken  out  and  readjusted,  and  in  this  lies 
the  great  advantage  of  this  form  of  suture.  A  second  and  third  pin  may  then  be  intro- 
duced in  the  same  way.  After  the  silk  has  been  tied  in  knots  and  the  ends  cut  off,  the 
points  of  the  needles  ought  to  be  removed,  and  the  soft  parts  protected,  if  necessary,  from 
the  ends  by  a  small  piece  of  lint  or  strapping  passed  beneath. 

Instead  of  silk  being  twisted  round  the  pins,  a  section  of  an  india-rubber  tube,  in  the 
foi'm  of  a  ring,  has  been  employed  by  Mr.  Gariel  much  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  H.  Lee 
applies  his  india  rubber  over  a  pin  employed  for  varicose  veins,  either  of  the  extremities 
or  testicle.  ]  have  tried  the  plan  in  many  cases,  and  find  it,  though  beneficial,  yet  not 
better  than  silk. 

The  quilled  suture  is  very  valuable,  particularly  in  deep  wounds,  tending  more 
than  any  other  to  keep  the  parts  in  apposition.  In  plastic  operations  in  the  perineum  in 
the  female  it  has  always  been  a  favorite,  and  although  I  gave  it  up  in  these  cases  for 
many  years  in  favor  of  metal  sutures,  I  now  use  it  with  considerable  success.  In  gas- 
trostomy it  is  probably  tlie  best  we  possess  for  holding  equably  the  margins  of  the  open 
stomach  to  the  edges  of  the  wound,  as  it  is  in  other  cases  of  abdominal  cysts,  ovarian  and 
otherwise,  in  which  the  same  end  is  sought. 

For  the  application  of  this  suture,  a  strong  curved  needle  with  an  eye  at  the  end  and 
threaded  is  to  be  inserted  at  least  three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  one  margin  of  the  wound, 
and  made  to  pass  well  down  to  its  depths,  then  brought  out  through  the  other  margin  in 
a  corresponding  line.  The  loop  of  the  suture  should  now  be  caught  and  held,  and  the 
needle  Avithdrawn;  a  piece  of  bougie,  cut  the  required  length,  being  introduced  into  the 
loop,  is  fixed  by  di-awing  the  free  ends  of  the  ligature  home  (Fig.  37).    A  second  or  third 


Fig.  37.  Fig.  38. 


The  quilled  suture. 


suture  can  be  applied  in  the  same  way.  A  second  piece  of  bougie  ought  then  to  be  tied 
on  the  opposite  margin  of  the  wound,  the  parts  having  been  well  cleansed  previously,  and 
carefully  adjusted.  The  surfaces  of  the  wound  are  only  to  be  held  closely  in  apposition, 
and  must  not  be  pressed  too  firmly,  otherwise  the  bougies  will  set  up  ulceration.  Super- 
ficial sutures  may  subsequently  be  introduced  into  the  edges  of  the  wound  (Fig.  38). 

For  the  quill  suture  good  fishing  gut  is  better  than  silk  or  wire,  it  being  strong,  and 
unirritating.  Before  use  it  should  be  soaked  in  water  to  make  it  limp;  it  can  be  readily 
tied  or  fastened  with  a  shot.  The  loops  of  the  quill  suture  should  generally  be  divided  on 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  this  point  depending  on  the  amount  of  irritation  caused  by  the 
bougie. 

Afteu-treatment  of  Wounds. 

When  the  edges  of  an  incised  wound  have  been  brought  together  and  well  adjusted  by 
sutures,  they  rarely  require  more  protection  than  that  aflForded  by  a  piece  of  dry  or  oiled 
lint.  Wounds  of  the  face  may  be  left  exposed.  Dr.  Kronlein,  of  Zurich,  indeed,  advocates 
the  open  treatment  of  all  wounds. 

In  wounds  of  moderate  dimensions,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  when  union  may  be 
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expected  to  liave  taken  place,  the  dressings  and  sutures  should  be  removed,  and,  when 
the  repair  is  good,  the  parts  may  be  left  open. 

Should  there  be  any  gaping  of  the  wound  or  disposition  to  gape,  the  surgeon  should 
apply  strips  of  plaster  across  its  edges  as  he  removes  the  sutures,  thereby  giving  support 
to  the  parts  and  guarding  against  their  reopening. 

When  the  union  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  is  poor,  and  the  parts  have  to  heal  by 
granulation,  water  dressing  should  be  applied. 

In  large  or  deep  wounds,  where  pads  and  pressure  have  been  primarily  applied,  it  is 
better  to  leave  the  dressings  untouched  for  five  or  six  days,  and  then  only  to  remove  them 
when  evidence  exists  of  the  presence  of  some  retained  or  irritating  secretions,  since  it  is 
better  at  times  even  to  allow  sutures  to  cut  out  their  way  than  to  disturb  a  wound  in 
which  quick  repair  is  wanted  and  anticipated.  When  doubt  exists  as  to  the  retention  of 
fluids,  some  of  the  dresssings  should  be  taken  away  to  allow  of  their  escape,  for  pent-up 
secretions  are  most  injurious. 

Indeed,  to  sum  up  in  three  words  the  essentials  in  the  after-treatment  of  wounds — non- 
interference, rest,  and  cleanliness — include  everything,  for — 

By  non-interference  is  meant,  after  the  careful  adjustment  of  a  wound,  and  the  close 
observance  of  the  points  that  have  been  already  alluded  to  in  the  primary  treatment  of 
wounds,  the  exclusion  of  all  such  curiosity  as  show's  itself  in  too  frequent  dressing  and 
examination,  too  early  removal  of  sutures  and  the  forgetfulness  to  support  the  edges  of  a 
wound  on  their  withdrawal,  in  the  application  of  dressings  that  may  irritate  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  last,  but  not  least,  in  all  roughness  in  dressing. 

By  rest  is  meant  the  preservation  of  the  injured  part  by  means  of  bandages,  and  other 
surgical  appliances,  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  the  natural  evolution  of  the  repara- 
tive process;  and  the  observance  of  due  care  that  no  external  influence  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  wound  so  as  to  interfere  with  or  interrupt  it. 

By  cleanliness  is  meant  not  only  the  absolute  cleanliness  of  all  instruments,  dressing 
apparatus,  and  dressers'  fingers,  the  removal  of  all  putrefying  or  putrefiable  materials  from 
the  surface  of  a  wound  or  its  neighborhood,  but  the  forethought  which  provides  against 
the  collection  in  as  well  as  for  the  thorough  evacuation  from  a  wound  of  all  pent-up  fluid 
(whether  blood,  serum,  or  inflammatory  products),  by  means  of  drainage  openings  or 
drainage  tubes ;  and  the  care  which  sees  that  the  air  which  surrounds  the  wound  is  not 
the  vehicle  of  such  infectious  elements  as  may  start  erysipelas  or  septicaemic  disease. 
The  surgeon  ought  to  know  that  wounds  are  as  sensitive  to  outside  impressions  as  are 
puerperal  women,  and  that,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  as  much  precaution  is  neces- 
sary to  ward  off  external  pernicious  influences. 

This  latter  part  of  the  above  principle  of  practice,  however,  is  carried  out  in  many 
ways ;  by  such  surgeons  as  Langenbeck  of  Berlin,  Kronlein  of  Zurich,  and  Humphry  of 
Cambridge,  by  the  free  exposure  of  the  wound  to  a  bath  of  fresh  air  ;  by  Professor  Lister 
and  his  followers  by  the  exclusion  of  air  that  has  not  been  rendered  free  from  all  germs  of 
pollution  by  the  unremitting  use  of  what  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  great  germicide,  car- 
bolic acid,  the  wound  upon  this  theory  being  so  dressed  as  to  insure  absence  of  putrefac- 
tion. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  no  convert  to  either  of  these  extreme  practices  or  theories,  and 
whilst  claiming  to  be  an  antiseptic  surgeon  as  much  as  others,  believe  that  in  non-inter- 
ference, rest,  free  drainage,  and  cleanliness,  the  surgeon  can  get  all  he  wants. 

Punctured  wounds  When  these  are  made  with  sharp  and  clean  instruments, 

and  do  not  involve  any  important  or  diseased  structure,  they  generally  do  well.  When 
small,  they  do  as  well  as  the  incised;  and  when  large,  are  not  so  prone  to  unite  by  pri- 
mary union. 

When  made,  however,  with  hhmt  pointed,  rough,  or  dirty  instruments  wounds  never 
heal  kindly,  for  the  parts  ai'e  bruised  and  torn,  as  well  as  separated,  by  the  perforating 
instrument,  and  close  again  as  soon  as  the  instrument  is  withdrawn,  thus  there  is  reten- 
tion of  blood,  and  at  a  later  stage  of  broken-down  tissues,  and  should  these  decompose  or 
mechanically  irritate  by  their  presence,  inflammation  appears  with  its  local  and  constitu- 
tional symptoms.  Should  important  parts  be  thus  injured  or  the  tissues  be  unhealthy, 
these  results  will  be  worse,  and  very  serious  consequences  may  then  be  expected. 

When  tense  fascia?,  such  as  is  found  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
scalp  ;  or,  when  deep  muscles,  bound  down  by  fascia,  as  in  the  thigh,  are  punctured,  and 
such  results  ensue,  the  consequences  are  severe. 

It  is  probable  that  it  is  the  bruising  and  tearing  of  the  tissues  that  make  these  punc-' 
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tiired  wounds  worse  than  the  incised ;  bruised  and  torn  tissues  rarely  healing  by  primary 
union. 

Treatmext — All  punctured  wounds,  great  or  small,  are  to  be  treated  with  more  cau- 
tion than  the  incised.  The  parts  should  be  kept  at  complete  rest  and  elevated,  a  pad 
being  carefully  adjusted  over  the  wound  and  evenly  adjusted  pressure  apidied  to  the  parts. 
When  all  proceeds  favorably,  and  repair  ensues,  the  dressings  may  be  left  for  four  or  five 
days,  and  afterwards  removed,  the  [)arts  still  being  kept  at  rest  for  another  week. 

Should  pain  or  swelling  follow  this  primary  dressing,  the  dressings  should  be  at  once 
removed,  and  warm-water  applications  or  a  poultice  applied.  When  there  is  any  evidence 
of  retained  fluid  in  the  part,  the  external  wound  must  be  opened,  the  extent  of  reopening 
depending  u])on  the  amount  of  tension  of  the  part.  When  suppuration  has  taken  place,  a 
free  vent  for  the  discharge  must  be  maintained.  Pain  must  be  relieved  by  opium,  and 
the  general  powers  maintained  by  tonics  and  carefully  regulated  stimulants. 


Arrow  Wounds. 

These  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special  essay  by  Dr.  Bill  in  the  '  American 
Journal  of  Med.  Science,'  vol.  xliv.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  exceptional  to  meet  with  single 
wounds,  the  American  Indians  discharging  their  arrows  so  rapidly  that  if  one  takes  effect 
it  is  immediately  followed  by  others.  The  Washington  Army  Medical  Museum  contains 
specimens  of  penetrating  arrow-wounds  of  the  skull.  Where  both  tables  are  punctured 
tliere  is  little  or  no  fissuring  externally  or  internally,  as  the  vitreous  table  is  penetrated  as 
cleanly  as  the  outer.  "  This  is  in  such  marked  contrast  to  the  results  of  bayonet  or  sword 
thrusts  or  of  the  impact  of  gunshot  projectiles  as  to  merit  notice." 

Arrow  wounds  of  the  chest  are  not  always  fatal ;  those  of  the  abdomen  are  generally 
so.  Dr.  Bill  tells  us  that  the  Indians  on  tliis  account  always  aim  at  the  umbilicus,  and 
that  the  Mexicans  when  fighting  the  Indians  on  this  account  always  envelop  the 
abdomen. 

The  velocity  of  the  arrow  when  first  projected  is  so  great  that  it  has  been  estimated  to 
equal  nearly  that  of  a  musket  ball.    At  a  short  distance  an  arrow  will  perforate  the  larger 

bones  without  comminuting  them,  or  it  will  cause 
Fig.  39.  a  slight  fissure  only,  resembling  in  these  respects 

the  effect  of  a  pistol  ball  fired  through  a  pane  o^' 
glass  a  few  yards  off.  This  is  well  seen  in  the 
drawing  (Fig.  39),  copied  from  a  preparation  of 
the  section  of  the  eleventh  right  rib  of  a  buffalo 
fissured  by  an  arrow,  in  the  Washington  Army 
Med.  Mus.,  presented  by  Prof.  Joseph  Henry 
Piece  of  buffalo  rib  pierced  by  arrow.  ^nd  copied  from  Circular  No.  3. 

Surgeon-Geaeral's  Office,  U.  S.    Circ.  3.  rr<i     j.       j.        j.     c  .1  ^  i  • 

'  1  he  treatment  of  punctured  vessels  and  cavi- 

ties will  be  found  in  the  chapters  respectively  devoted  to  those  subjects. 

Contused  and  lacerated  wounds  never  heal  by  primary  or  immediate  union. 
The  injured  parts  are  so  bruised  and  separated  that  some  portions  of  their  surfaces  are 
sure  to  die,  hence  healing  by  granulation  is  to  be  expected.  They  do  not  bleed  as  do  the 
incised. 

Nevertheless,  they  are  to  be  treated  with  care,  and  as  if  they  are  sure  to  unite  partially 
if  not  wholly.  After  their  surfaces  have  been  cleaned  and  freed  from  blood  and  dirt  their 
edges  may  in  many  cases  be  brought  together,  sometimes  by  sutures,  in  others  by  strapping, 
care  being  always  taken  that  the  whole  of  the  wound  is  not  covered  in,  and  that  a  free 
orifice  is  left  for  discharge.  The  surface  of  the  wound  may  be  covered  with  oiled  or  wet 
lint,  and  the  parts  should  be  well  raised  and  kept  at  rest. 

In  skin  lacerations  of  the  extremities  it  is  surprising  at  times  to  find  how  well  the  parts 
heal  under  this  treatment,  and  how  large  portions  of  integument  that  have  been  torn  off, 
when  carefully  readjusted,  unite  and  maintain  their  vitality.  When  the  parts  are  so 
injured  that  a  fear  of  sloughing  from  want  of  arterial  supply  is  felt,  the  whole  should  be 
wrapped  up  in  cotton  wool. 

Water  or  oil  dressing  with  or  without  opium,  carbolic  acid,  or  other  drug,  may  be 
applied  after  the  primary  dressing  has  been  removed,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  case. 

Subcutaneous  wounds  are  interesting  subjects  of  study,  inasmuch  as  suro'eons 
are  now  familiar  with  the  fact  that  tendons,  muscles,  and  even  bones  mav  be  freely  divided 
with  a  very  small  cutaneous  wound,  and  good  repair  follow,  without  any  signs  of  inflam- 
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mation,  suppuration,  or  constitutional  disturbance.  "When  a  tissue  is  divided,  and  its  two 
divided  suifaces  are  left  in  contact,  they  will  unite  as  any  other  wound :  yet  when  sepa- 
rated, the  space  between  them  will  be  filled  in  with  new  material  that  will  organize  and 
assume  in  time  the  characters  of  the  divided  tissue  ;  at  least,  such  changes  occur  in  tendons. 

These  facts  render  the  subject  one  of  great  interest,  and  should  cause  the  surgeon  to 
look  out  for  opportunities  of  applying  the  practice  to  more  extended  classes  of  cases. 

The  treatment  of  subcutaneous  wounds  resolves  itself  into  closing  the  wound  with  a  pad 
leaving  the  parts  alone,  and  allowing  them  to  heal,  the  quiet  way  in  wliich  this  takes  place 
contrasting  most  favorably  with  the  repair  of  open  wounds.  Tlie  non-admission  of  air 
(not  of  "  germs")  being,  probably,  an  explanation  of  the  diflference. 

The  subject  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  the  chapter  on  The  Surgery  of  Tendons. 

BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

A  burn  is  caused  by  the  application  of  concentrated  dry  heat  to  the  body  ;  a  SCald,  by 
the  ajjplication  of  hot  or  boiling  liquid.  As  a  rule,  scalds  are  less  severe  accidents  than 
burns,  because  water  being  tiie  ordinary  fluid  through  which  the  scald  is  produced,  is  never 
hotter  than  212°  Falirenheit ;  yet  when  any  other  chemical  compound  is  the  scalding 
medium,  the  eflfects  are,  at  least,  often  as  bad  as  tiie  worst  burns.  The  worst  local  burn  I 
ever  saw  was  when  a  man  put  his  booted  foot  and  ankle  into  a  pot  of  molten  lead.  The 
limb  came  out  covered  with  a  boot  of  metal,  and  was  destroyed  even  to  the  bones.  Mr. 
Aston  Key  amputated  the  limb  at  once  below  the  knee,  without  removing  the  metal. 

A  moderate  degree  of  dry  heat  ap[)lied  in  the  pursuit  of  a  calling  indurates  the  skin  and 
blunts  its  sensibility  ;  and  an  ironworker  or  a  blacksmith  can  manipulate  pieces  of  hot  iron 
that  would  "  burn"  ordinary  people.  Thus,  some  skins  or  |)arts  of  the  body  are  more 
sensitive  than  others,  and,  under  the  same  influence,  may  be  differently  aflfected. 

The  effect  of  heat  when  applied  to  the  body,  varies  according  to  its  intensity  and  the 
duration  of  its  application  ;  it  may  cause  a  simple  redness  of  the  surface  or  the  death  of 
the  part.  Thus,  iis,  first  morbid  effect  is  mere  redness  and  tenderness  of  the  surface,  and 
after  a  few  hours,  these  symptoms  may  subside,  the  cuticle  possibly  desquamating. 

In  the  second  degree  of  heat  inflammation  is  the  result,  this  action  manifesting  its  pre- 
sence by  the  formation  of  a  blister,  from  the  effusion  of  serum  beneatli  the  cuticle. 

In  the  thii-d  degree  the  superficial  layer  of  the  true  skin  is  destroyed,  the  surface 
appearing  of  a  gray-yellowish  or  brown  color,  not  painful  unless  roughly  handled.  The 
vesicles  that  exist  contain  a  blood-stained  or  brown  fluid.  The  papillje  of  the  skin,  with 
its  nerves,  are  first  destroyed  ;  but,  when  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  so,  the  dead  surface  has 
been  "  shed"  and  the  nerves  exposed,  the  pain  is  very  severe,  and  the  exposed  surface  has 
a  reticulated  surface. 

In  the  fourth  degree,  the  whole  thickness  of  skin  is  destroyed,  with  more  or  less  of  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  tiie  parts  being  converted  into  a  hard,  tough,  dry,  and  insen- 
sible eschar,  mottled  with  blood  ;  vesication  does  not  exist  in  this  degree,  all  the  superficial 
tissues  having  been  destroyed.  The  skin  surrounding  the  eschar  may  be  blistered,  but 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  injured  part,  it  will  be  drawn  into  folds  from  the  con- 
traction, owing  to  the  drying  of  the  burnt  integument ;  this  puckering  fairly  indicates  the 
important  fact  that  the  whole  skin  lias  been  destroyed.  The  eschar  does  not  begin  to 
separate  for  four  or  five  days,  an  inflammatory  zone  of  redness  with  pain  of  some  severity 
indicating  tlie  commencement  of  a  process  that  will  not  be  completed  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  When  the  slough  has  come  away,  a  long  and  tedious  process  of  suppuration  and 
granulation  must  be  gone  through  prior  to  tlie  repair  of  the  exposed  parts. 

In  the  fifth  degree,  the  skin  with  the  deeper  parts  are  involved — a  black,  brittle,  charred 
mass  taking  the  place  of  healtliy  tissues. 

In  the  sixth  degree,  the  whole  thickness  of  a  limb  is  carbonized. 

These  divisions,  originally  made  by  the  great  French  surgeon  Dupuytren,  so  well  accord 
with  all  observation,  that  they  have  been  invariably  adopted  by  modern  surgeons  ;  and 
altiiough,  in  burns  and  scalds,  one  degree  passes  imperceptibly  into  another,  and  in  bad 
cases  coexist,  in  the  main,  they  can  be  made  out. 

Next  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat  and  duration  of  its  application,  the  extent  of  surface 
involved  is  the  most  important  point;  indeed,  as  regards  life,  it  is  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance tlian  the  other  two  ;  because  a  superficial  burn  spread  over  a  large  surface — although 
not  locally  so  injurious  as  a  more  severe  one — is  more  fatal.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of 
death  from  burns  and  scalds,  more  particularly  in  children,  the  risk  to  life  is  fairly  to  be 
measui-ed  by  the  extent  of  surface  involved  ;  when  more  than  half  the  body  is  injured,  a 
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fatal  result  generally  ensues.  A  severe  burn  of  a  limited  character  may  be,  however,  only 
a  local  alfection. 

Thus,  the  clanger  to  life  turns  upon  many  points.  In  both  young  and  old,  all  burns 
or  scalds  of  any  extent  are  serious.  At  any  age  extensive  burns,  however  superficial,  are 
to  be  feared,  and  they  become  serious  from  their  immediate  depressing  effect  upon  the 
system ;  patients  sometimes  die  from  shock,  and  the  very  bad  cases  are  marked  by  the 
sensation  of  coldness  and  persistent  shivering.  When  the  period  of  shock  has  passed, 
which  varies  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  that  of  reaction  has  set  in,  other  dan- 
gers appear.  Should  the  injury  be  over  the  thoracic  cavity,  chest  complications  may  be 
looked  for ;  and  if  over  the  abdomen,  intestinal  troubles.  Burns  and  scalds  of  the  head 
are  not  so  likely  to  be  followed  by  intracranial  as  those  of  the  chest  are  by  thoracic  mis- 
chief. All  intestinal  complications  should  be  carefully  observed,  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
liability  to  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tract,  whicli  may  terminate  at  times  in 
ulceration.  Dupuytren  first  observed  this  in  a  general  way,  but  Long  ('  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,' 
1840)  and  Curling  ('Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxv)  showed,  that  ulceration  of  the  duode- 
num, as  proved  by  inspection  after  death,  and  indicated  during  life  by  vomiting  and 
purging  of  blood,  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  result.  Pathologists,  however,  are  not 
unanimously  agreed  upon  this  point. 

In  the  second  or  injiammatory  stage,  the  injured  parts  are  being  thrown  off,  and  most 
writers  allow  for  this  process  about  fourteen  days,  though  in  some  cases  it  is  less,  and  in 
others  more.  When,  however,  the  slough  lias  separated,  and  the  parts  begin  to  suppurate, 
the  third  stage,  or  that  of  svppuration,  has  commenced.  In  this  stage,  although  there 
may  be  less  probability  of  visceral  complications  appearing,  there  is  the  equally  great 
danger  of  exhaustion,  hectic,  or  pytemia.  Should  these  risks  have  been  surmounted,  there 
is  yet  the  long  and  tedious  process  of  the  healing  of  the  granulating  surface,  and  at  a  still 
later  period  evils  arise  connected  with  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue. 
This  contraction  only  takes  place  when  the  whole  skin  has  been  destroyed.  When  the 
surface  of  the  skin  merely  has  been  involved,  and  not  its  depth,  the  sore,  on  the  removal 
of  the  slougli,  has  a  peculiar  net-like  appearance  with  a  whitish  or  yellow  ground,  through 
the  meshes  of  which  granulations  project. 

When  a  person  dies  from  a  burn  within  forty-eight  hours,  it  arises  from  shock  or  col- 
lapse, pain  doubtless  often  adding  to  its  influence  ;  when  a  similar  result  takes  place 
during  the  stage  of  reaction  or  tlie  inflammatory  stage,  it  is  from  visceral  complication  ;  and 
when  during  the  third  or  suppurative  stage,  from  exhaustion,  viscei-al  changes,  or  pysemia. 

When  a  person  is  said  to  have  been  "  burnt  to  death,"  he  dies  from  suffocation,  the 
fumes  of  the  fire  destroying  by  asphyxia,  and  the  fire  subsequently  burning  the  body. 

Half  the  cases  of  burn  admitted  into  a  hospital  die,  and  half  of  those  that  die,  do  so 
within  the  first  three  days. 

The  total  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  in  a  year  from  burns  and  scalds  are  about  2900, 
the  females  not  being  much  in  excess  of  the  males. 

Out  of  408  cases  consecutively  admitted  into  Guy's,  275  were  females,  143  males,  the 
majority  being  children  under  five  years  old.  Dr.  Steele  has  also  shown  in  his  '  Septen- 
nial Report  of  Guy's,  for  18G8,'  that  out  of  195  cases  of  burns  from  fire,  60  per  cent, 
died;  of  169  scalds,  16-5  per  cent,  died;  of  18  burns  from  gas  explosions,  11  per  cent, 
proved  fatal ;  and  of  28  cases  of  burns  from  gunpowder,  14  per  cent,  succumbed,  the  dif- 
ference between  these  classes  of  cases  being  very  great,  burns  being  four  times  as  fatal  as 
scalds,  and  these  half  as  fatal  again  as  gas  explosions,  &c. 

Pathology — Holmes  has  gone  into  this  question  more  thoroughly  than  any  other 
author  ('  System,'  vol.  ii),  and  has  given  us  an  analysis  of  68  fatal  cases  examined  after 
death.  Nine  died  from  shock  in  the  first  two  days,  all  being  children  ;  17  from  exhaus- 
tion,  5  within  the  week,  and  12  at  later  periods.  In  3  cases  in  which  the  scalp  was 
burnt,  erysipelas  proved  fatal;  in  3  pya?mia,  and  in  2  tetanus.  In  11  cases  of  children 
cerebral  complications  caused  death,  and  in  most  of  these  the  symptoms  appeared  soon 
after  the  accident.  In  6  cases  inflammation  of  the  larynx  proved  fatal,  evidently  from 
the  direct  inhalation  of  the  flames ;  in  12  cases,  where  in  all  of  which  the  burn  was  tho- 
racic, chest  complications  killed ;  in  4  only  did  abdominal  mischief  prove  fatal,  and  of 
these  one  had  peritonitis,  the  result  of  a  deep  burn,  two  had  hemorrhage  from  ulceration 
of  the  duodenum,  and  one  had  vomiting  from  the  same  cause. 

Holmes  and  Erichsen  also  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  cerebral  and  general  visceral  con- 
gestions  are  always  present  in  fatal  cases  ;  indeed,  in  all,  the  congestion  is  a  passive  con- 
dition, due  to  the  "  sudden  revulsion  of  blood  from  the  surface,"  caused  by  the  skin 
injury. 
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With  respect  to  intestinal  complication,  it  seems  that  out  of  Holmes's  and  Erichsen's 
125  fatal  cases,  16  presented  ulceration  in  the  duodenum,  of  which  5  died  during  the  first 
week  and  5  in  the  second,  the  situation  of  the  burn  in  all  but  two  being  on  the  chest  or 
abdomen.  "  The  ulcer  always  has  an  indolent  aspect,  and  is  situated  below  the  pylorus ; 
often  there  are  two  or  three  close  together  ;  the  edges  of  the  ulcers  are  not  raised  nor 
everted ;  thei'e  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  inflammatory  effusion  in  their  neighborhood ; 
wlien  they  are  recently  formed,  they  look  simply  as  if  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
had  been  cut  out ;  but  when  the  ulcer  has  penetrated  more  deeply,  so  as  to  threaten  per- 
foration of  the  gut,  lymph  may  often  be  found  effused  on  its  peritoneal  surface.  Some- 
times the  glands  of  the  duodenum  may  be  found  enlarged."  (Holmes.) 

The  symptoms  of  duodenal  ulceration  are  most  obscure,  as  neither  pain  nor  tenderness 
exists  ;  diarrhoea  is  neither  constant  nor  excessive ;  vomiting  is  perhaps  a  more  common 
symptom  ;  and  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  motions  is  highly  suspicious.  When  the  ulcer 
has  perforated  the  intestine,  intense  pain,  vomiting  of  blood,  melaena,  collapse,  and 
abdominal  distension  mark  the  fact. 

It  should  be  noted  that  cicatrized  duodenal  ulcers  have  been  found  in  patients  who  have 
died  of  other  complications. 

Treatment  In  all  burns,  great  care  shoidd  be  observed  in  removing  the  clothes  to 

save  the  cuticle.  Blisters  should  be  carefully  punctured  and  their  contents  evacuated, 
the  raised  cuticle  being  gently  pressed  down  to  the  true  skin  and  covered  by  dressings. 
When  the  patient  is  cold,  or  shivering  exists,  he  should  be  covered  witli  a  warm  blanket 
and  placed  near  the  fire,  some  wine  or  brandy  and  hot  Avater  being  administered.  Pro- 
fessor Hebra  speaks  well  of  the  warm  bath  under  these  circumstances.  When  the  injury 
is  extensive,  one  part  should  be  uncovered  and  dressed  before  the  otlier,  as  a  free  exposure 
of  the  surface  tends  to  increase  the  shock  and  adds  to  the  pain. 

A  pain  is  the  constant  accompaniment  of  all  burns  and  scalds,  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
air  from  the  injured  surface  the  best  means  of  neutralizing  it,  the  surgeon's  object  has  ever 
been  to  find  some  method  of  treatment  by  which  this  result  can  be  secured,  and  at  Guy's 
Hospital  the  application  of  carron  oil,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  lime  water  and  linseed 
oil,  applied  on  lint  and  covered  with  cotton  wool,  has  long  been  the  favorite  remedy,  the 
whole  being  carefully  kept  in  place  by  a  bandage.  At  University  College  the  burnt  sur- 
face of  whatever  degree,  is  well  covered  with  the  finest  wheaten  flour  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  dredger.  At  the  London  Hospital  the  application  of  zinc  ointment  on  lint  is 
employed.  Dr.  S.  Gross,  of  America,  uses  white  lead  paint,  and  more  recently,  powdered 
clay  has  been  employed.  The  dressings  must  not  be  changed  for  some  days,  not,  indeed, 
until  they  have  been  loosened  by  the  discharges  or  become  offensive,  inasmuch  as  the 
process  of  dressing  any  large  burn  is  necessarily  |)ainful,  and  consequently  injurious.  To 
obviate  the  necessity  of  frequent  changes  of  dressing,  carbolic  acid  has  been  used  dissolved 
in  tlie  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  ten  or  more. 

Small  burns  or  scalds  may  be  treated  by  water  dressing,  lead  lotion,  collodion,  Friar's 
balsam,  goldbeater's  skin,  flour,  chalk  and  water,  &c.  Two  parts  of  collodion  to  one  of 
castor  oil  is  also  an  excellent  application.  In  superficial  burns  this  treatment  is  probably 
all  that  is  required,  the  cuticle  being  re-formed  in  three  or  four  days,  and  beyond  some 
increase  of  redness  in  the  parts  the  cure  is  nearly  complete. 

When  the  first  dressing  has  been  removed  and  the  surgeon  is  able  to  make  out  the 
extent  of  tissue  injured  as  well  as  the  depth  of  the  slouglis  that  are  expected  to  separate, 
the  character  of  the  dressings  may  be  altered,  as  it  is  best  to  liasten  the  sloughing  process, 
which  may  be  done  by  some  stimulating  dressing.  Carbolic  oil,  made  of  one  ounce  of 
carbolic  acid  to  a  pint  of  olive  or  linseed  oil,  is  very  effective,  or  an  ointment  made  of 
carbolic  acid  Jiv,  lard  Jiv,  and  castor  oil  sj  ;  but  these  drugs  will  not  avail  when  a  very 
large  surface  is  involved  ;  and,  under  such  circumstances  they  had  better  be  applied  to  the 
sloughing  parts,  and  the  carron  oil,  or  zinc,  calamine,  resin,  or  creasote  ointment,  Ti\^x  of 
the  last  to  an  ounce  of  lard,  to  the  other  parts.  A  lotion  composed  of  one  drachm  of  the 
compound  tincture  of  iodine  to  a  pint  of  water  is  also  beneficial.  Sloughs,  as  they  loosen, 
should  be  cut  away,  but  never  dragged.  Deep  sloughs  are  well  treated  by  poultices,  the 
turpentine  ointment  hastening  their  separation.  When  the  surface  is  granulating  it  must 
be  treated  as  any  other  open  sore,  and  when  the  entire  thickness  of  skin  has  been  lost,  as 
in  burns  of  the  fourtli  degree,  the  surgeon's  closest  attention  is  needed  to  counteract  the 
contraction  of  the  wound  that  will  take  place,  thereby  preventing  the  advent  of  those 
friglitful  deformities  with  wliich  all  are  too  familiar. 

This  can  be  done  by  extension,  applied  in  some  instances  tlirough  mechanical  appliances, 
in  others,  by  means  of  bandaging  and  strapping. .  AVlien  the  latter  is  used,  the  pressure 
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should  be  exerted  over  the  granulating  surface  as  well  as  over  the  cicatricial  border.  The 
strapping  must  be  good  ancl  made  of  linen,  tliin  calico  and  leather  yielding  too  much  ;  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  nearly  all  requirements  can  be  met  by  these  means.  The  process 
of  extension  must  be  kept  up  during  the  whole  period  of  granulation  and  cicatrization. 
Thus,  in  burns  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  neck  the  chin  must  be  extended  to  the 
utmost  from  the  sternum  ;  in  those  of  the  thorax  the  arm  must  be  ke{)t  from  the  side  ; 
and  where  the  groin  and  parts  around  are  involved,  the  tiiigh  must  be  kept  extended. 

In  addition  to  these  means,  we  possess  M.  Reverdin's  method  of  skin  grafting;  a 
practice  consisting  of  the  transplantation  of  small  portions  of  true  skin — these  centres  of 
cutification  not  only  rapidly  growing  in  healthy  granulations,  but  having  the  power  of 
imparting  to  the  margins  of  the  granulating  tissue  a  skin-forming  power  which  is  as 
remarkable  as  it  is  beautiful  to  witness. 

By  these  means  large  granulating  surfaces  may  not  only  be  rapidly  healed,  but  healed 
without  such  a  surface  of  cicatricial  tissue  as  necessarily  exists  after  ordinary  burns  or 
scalds,  and,  therefore,  without  that  tendency  to  subsequent  contraction  that  appertains  to 
cicatrices. 

This  treatment  has  introduced  us  to  a  new  field  of  surgery,  which  promises  to  make  a 
large  class  of  cases  that  were  previously  an  opprobrium  to  our  art  as  remediable  as  many 
minor  affections. 

It  will  receive  due  attention  in  a  later  {)age. 

When  a  hand  or  finger,  foot  or  toe,  is  charred,  amputation  must  be  jierformed ;  and 
where  the  soft  parts  are  so  injured  as  to  slough,  the  same  practice  may  be  called  for.  The 
time  and  also  the  necessity  for  operation  in  any  patient's  case  must  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  surgeon. 

The  constitutional  treatment  of  burns  in  the  first  stage  is  to  prevent  collapse  by  the 
judicious  use  of  stimulants  and  external  warmth  ;  allay  pain  by  local  treatment  and 
soothing  drugs,  such  as  chloral  or  morphia  ;  maintain  the  powers  of  the  patient  by  simple 
nutritious  food,  such  as  milk,  beef  tea,  eggs,  &c.  ;  and  after  the  stage  of  reaction,  wlien 
that  of  supf)uration  has  set  in,  to  prescribe  good  food  of  all  kinds  and  tonic  medicine. 

Complications  are  to  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles,  always  remembering  that 
the  injury  is  depressing,  and  requires  no  additional  depressing  influence  in  the  way  of 
treatment. 

Thoracic  complications  may  be  dealt  with  by  moderate  doses  of  tartar  emetic  and 
salines,  as  well  as  nutritious  and  possibly  stimulating  diet. 

Abdominal  complications,  with  opium,  alkaline  remedies,  such  as  lime  water  in  bark, 
and  simple  diet. 

For  children  an  opiate  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  the  opium  ointment ;  while  for 
adults,  where  the  drug  upsets  digestion,  the  same  plan  is  equally  effective. 
Scalds  of  the  glottis  will  be  considered  in  Cliapter  XVIII. 

Burns  and  accidents  from  lightning  rarely  occur  in  this  country,  and  average 
about  twelve  a  year.  In  18G1  there  were  twenty-six,  in  1862  twelve,  in  1863  three,  and 
in  1864  six.  Holmes,  who  has  written  a  careful  compilation  on  the  subject,  tells  us  that 
a  person  struck  by  lightning  is  usually  more  or  less  completely  deprived  of  consciousness 
at  the  time.  This  is  sometimes  a  consequence  of  the  shock  given  to  the  brain,  and  is 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  paralysis  of  motion  and  of  common  or  special  sensation. 
Occasionally,  and  perhaps  more  usually,  it  is  merely  the  effect  of  fright,  and  is  then  only 
transient.  This  insensibility  sometimes  lasts  for  a  considerable  time.  The  paralysis  by 
which  it  is  usually  accompanied  may  last  for  an  indefinite  period  ;  in  one  case  it  lasted 
four  months,  in  another  three.  It  is  more  common  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  limbs. 
Other  affections  caused  by  lightning  are  burns,  eruptions  of  erythema  or  urticaria,  loss  of 
hair  over  parts  or  the  whole  of  the  body,  wounds,  hemorrhage  from  the  mouth,  nose,  or 
ears,  loss  of  sight,  smell,  speecli,  hearing,  and  taste,  or,  in  rare  cases,  exaltation  of  these 
special  senses,  cataract,  imbecility,  or  abortion.  It  sometimes  leaves  arborescent  marks 
on  the  body  even  on  parts  covered  by  clothes,  which  have  often  been  described  as  a  kind 
of  photograph  of  neighboring  trees  or  other  subjects.  Persons  not  killed  on  the  spot 
usually  recover,  thougli  some  die  from  exhaustion ;  recovery  can  be  hastened  by  tonic 
treatment ;  and  galvanism  is  beneficial  in  paralysis.  Burns  caused  by  lightnino-  are  deep 
and  obstinate  ;  sometimes,  however,  they  are  mere  vesications  ;  and  should  be  "treated  as 
other  burns. 

In  sudden  deaths  from  lightning  the  shock  of  the  brain  is  the  cause  ;  the  heart  is  found 
flaccid  and  empty,  the  blood  sometimes  coagulated ;  and  Taylor  tells  us  from  Sir  C 
Scudamore's  experiments,  that  in  animals  killed  by  electricity  the  same  conditions  existed! 
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The  Diseases  and  Treatment  op  Cicatrices. 

Cicatrices  or  scars  however  produced,  grow  with  the  growth  of  the  individual,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  have  a  tendency  to  disappear,  so  tliat  indurated  scars  may  indeed,  in 
time,  become  non-indurated.  In  small  scars  this  is  often  observed,  and  even  in  larger  it 
is  so  occasionally,  the  large  cicatrices  of  burns  becoming  soft  and  pliable.  As  often  as 
not,  however,  the  opposite  occurs,  and  the  disposition  to  contract  is  very  formidable,  pro- 
ducing deformities  of  a  frightful  kind  ;  those  of  the  neck  being,  perhaps,  the  most  hideous. 
Tlie  arm  may  be  fastened  to  the  side  (Fig.  40),  and  I  have  seen  in  one  case  the  head  of 
the  humerus  dis])]aced  forwards  beneath  the  clavicle,  and  in  a  second  beneath  the  coracoid 
process  and  the  development  of  the  u|)per  extremity  arrested  by  the  contraction.  There 
is  no  limit  indeed  to  the  effects  of  such  a  powerful  and  constant  force  as  that  of  cicatricial 
contraction. 


Fig.  40.  Fig.  41. 


Axillary  cicatricial  web  after  bura.  Mode  of  applying  extension  after  its  division. 


The  surgeon  is  called  upon  not  unfrequently  to  remedy  these  defects,  and  where  his 
efforts  are  successful,  the  surgery  is  satisfactory,  but  too  often  the  result  is  far  from  what 
is  required. 

The  operation  consists  in  the  free  division  of  the  cicatrix  and  its  subjacent  tissues,  the 
subsequent  extension  of  the  divided  parts  during  the  healing  process,  and  the  transplanta- 
tion of  different  centres  of"  cutification"  during  the  granu- 
lating stage,  after  the  method  of  Reverdin. 

In  dividing  the  cicatrix  the  incision  may  be  directly 
across  the  scar,  running  into  healthy  tissue  on  either  side, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  natural  or  inverted  V,  according  to  the 
line  of  induration,  the  V  flap  being  dissected  from  the  tis- 
sues beneath  ;  or  a  number  of  small  incisions  may  be  made, 
subcutaneous  or  otherwise.  But  in  all  tliese  divisions 
tlie  surgeon  must  remember  that  the  seat  of  the  contract- 
ing cicatricial  material  is  in  tlie  subcutaneous  tissue  as 
well  as  in  the  skin,  and  that  unless  it  also  is  divided  no 
permanent  good  can  be  expected.  It  is  on  this  point, 
and  indeed  upon  it  alone,  that  a  prognosis  can  be  based. 
The  most  favorable  cases  for  operation  are  those  in  which 
a  web  of  tissue  connects  an  extremity  with  the  body,  or 
the  chin  with  the  chest,  for  such  a  web  contains  within 
itself  most  of  the  cicatricial  material  u[)on  which  the 
deformity  depends,  and  on  its  division  the  whole  will  be 
freed.  Great  care  is  needed,  however,  in  the  division  of 
these  webs,  for  they  often  contain  important  parts,  such 
as  nerves  and  vessels  that  have  been  disjjlaced  by  the 
contracting  process.  Thus,  in  treating  a  case  in  which 
the  right  arm  was  fixed  by  a  web  from  tlie  axilla  and  elbow 

to  the  chest,  the  web  seemed  to  be  so  cutaneous  that  I  was  half  tempted  to  perforate  with  my 
knife  and  slit  it  up.    Had  I  done  so,  in  the  position  I  had  noted,  I  should  have  passed 
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my  bistoury  across  the  brachial  plexus,  artery,  and  biceps  muscle — these  parts  having 
been  completely  drawn  across  to  the  thorax  by  the  affection — and  then  been  forced  to 
amputate  the  extremity.  I  did,  however,  what  I  should  always  advise  others  to  do — 
divide  the  parts  carefully  and  deliberately,  and  thus  steered  clear  of  any  harm.  I  brought 
also  a  piece  of  healthy  skin  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  wound  and  fixed  it  to  the  ante- 
rior, about  the  lower  border  of  the  axilla,  thus  dividing  the  large  exposed  surface  by  a 
bar  of  healthy  integument,  and  kept  the  arm  at  a  right  line  to  the  shoulder  with  a  splint 
extending  from  the  elbow  to  the  hip.  When  the  wound  liad  assumed  a  healthy  aspect  I 
inserted  ten  pieces  of  skin  the  size  of  hemp-seed,  and  after  this,  cicatrization  went  on  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  the  child  recovering  with  a  natural  arm  and  movable  cicatrix.  In 
this  case  I  have  fairly  indicated  the  points  upon  which  a  successful  operation  is  to  hinge : 
Free  but  deliberate  division  of  the  cicatrix  and  subcutaneous  tissue  ;  extension  from  the 
first  during  the  healing  process,  by  some  fixed  mechanical  appliance  ;  and  skin  transplan- 
tation W'hen  the  surface  of  the  sore  has  assumed  a  healthy  granulating  surface  ;  the  surgeon, 
where  he  can,  partially  detaching  a  piece  of  integument  from  one  side  and  connecting  it 
with  the  opposite,  in  order  to  divide  the  wound,  and  thus  increase  its  skin  margin  for 
granulation.  Where  a  bend  in  a  joint  exists  this  practice  is  still  more  valuable.  After 
the  operation  the  wound  should  be  dressed  with  oiled  lint  and  covered  with  cotton-wool, 
as  in  a  burn.  Fig.  41  illustrates  a  simple  metliod  of  applying  extension  of  the  arm  after 
the  division  of  an  axillary  cicatrix  of  great  size,  and  Fig.  42  illustrates  the  effects  of  a 
burn  upon  the  neck. 

In  deformities  affecting  the  jaw,  in  which  immobility  of  the  bone  has  been  produced, 
Esmarch  and  Rizzoli  have  proposed  the  division  of  the  bone  at  the  fixed  side  and  the 
excision  of  a  small  wedge  of  bone,  with  a  view  of  making  a  false  joint.  The  operation  is 
a  sound  one,  and  has  been  accomplished  successfully  by  Mr.  C.  Heath  and  others.  In 
suitable  cases  it  should  be  repeated. 

Ulcerating  cicatrices  are  not  uncommon,  for  "new  cutis  and  new  formed  granu- 
lations are  neither  so  strong,  nor  have  they  the  living  principle  so  active  in  them  as  the 
old  cutis"  (John  Hunter,  1787),  and  an  old  scar  may  break  up  and  become  the  seat  of  an 
indolent  sore  when  its  possessor  has  been  weakened  by  any  fever  or  exhausting  process. 
I  have  seen  this  repeatedly  occur  in  cicatrices  received  in  infancy  of  adults  as  they  become 
old  or  feeble.  In  one  case  the  cause  of  the  scar  was  a  burn,  in  another  an  injury,  in  a 
third  an  operation,  but  in  all,  the  scars  were  alike,  and  they  underwent  the  same  degene- 
rating process.  These  sores  require  to  be  treated  by  rest  and  local  stimulants,  the  patient 
receiving  tonics  and  good  food  to  improve  the  weakened  powers.  In  one  case  I  trans- 
planted with  complete  success.  These  "cicatricial  sores"  are,  however,  always  obstinate, 
those  over  the  ends  of  bones  being  unusually  stubborn. 

Warty  and  cheloid  scars  are  classed  together,  because  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  indurated,  lum})y,  warty  scar  from  the  true  cheloid.  The  former,  how'ever,  appears 
directly  after  the  wound  has  healed,  and  is  clearly  connected  with  the  healing  process, 
while  the  latter  attacks  any  scar  at  any  period  of  its  existence. 

The  thickened  warty  scar  appears  as  an  induration  of  the  whole  cicatrix  and  is  often 
associated  with  heat  and  irritation.  It  is  best  treated  by  local  stimulants,  such  as  iodine 
or  blistering  fluid — the  object  being  to  break  up,  by  some  local  inflammatory  process,  the 
lowlv  organized  fibrous  production. 

Cheloid  tumors  grow  as  indurated  smooth  tubercles,  at  first  having  a  red  or  pinkish 
colors,  but  as  they  increase  becoming  pale.  They  are  at  times  painful,  or,  at  least,  irrita- 
ble, and  rarely  attain  a  large  size.  They  had  better  be  left  alone,  for  they  are  apt  to 
return  in  the  cicatrix  formed  after  their  removal.  Cheloid  tumors  generally  grow  from 
cicatrices.  These  cheloid  tumors  are  known  as  those  of  Alibert,  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  described  by  Dr.  Thomas  Addison,  who  in  1854  (' Med.-Chir.  Trans.')  described 
another  form  of  cheloid  which  he  calls  the  "  true  chenoid,"  the  induration  beo-innin"-  in 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and  often  going  on  to  produce  such  a  contraction 
of  the  part  affected  as  to  resemble  the  indurated  cicatrix  of  a  burn.  Figs.  43,  44  re[)re- 
sent  the  two  affections. 

The  cheloid  tumor  which  follows  the  perforation  of  the  ear  for  an  ear-rin^  is  a  curious 
form,  and  seems  less  liable  to  return  than  others  of  a  like  nature  ;  and  from  The  deformity 
it  causes  it  should  be  excised  with  a  portion  of  the  healthy  lobule. 

Cancer  may  attack  a  scar,  but  when  it  does  so  the  scars  are  generally  old.  Thus,  I 
have  treated  a  man  who  had  a  cancerous  lip,  the  disease  having  developed  in  a  scar  he 
had  had  for  fifty  years.    It  began  as  a  thickening  of  the  scar,  and  then  showed  itself  as  a 
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tubercle,  which  grew,  broke  down,  and  ulcerated,  the  ulceration  ra])idly  spreading.  Can- 
cers in  cicatrices  mostly  aj)pear  after  this  fashion,  are  usually  epithelial,  and  are  to  be 
treated  by  tlie  removal  of  the  growth. 


Fig.  43.  Fig.  44. 


(From  models  in  Guy's  Museum.) 
Cheloid  of  Alibert.  Cheloid  of  Addison. 


In  December,  1871,  I  was  called  upon  to  amputate  above  the  knee  in  a  man,  set.  58,  a 
leg  stump  that  was  the  seat  of  a  frightful  cancerous  di.sease  which  had  existed  for  two 
years,  and  had  appeared  in  the  cicatrix  of  an  old  amputation  performed  fifty-four  years 
before  for  gangrene  after  fever  (Fig.  25). 

Painful  cicatrices  are  often  due  to  the  divided  ends  of  the  nerves  being  bound  in 
by  the  cicatricial  tissue,  and  as  often  as  not  they  are  caused  by  a  bound-down  bulbous 
growth  at  the  extremity  of  a  nerve.  In  a  case  I  had  some  years  ago  the  external  jiopli- 
teal  nerve,  as  it  w'ound  round  the  head  of  the  fibula,  was  so  bound  down  by  the  cicatrix 
of  a  burn  as  to  cause  severe  agony  in  the  whole  course  of  its  distribution.  The  symptoms 
were  relieved  by  two  free  vertical  incisions  through  tlie  cicatrix,  and  tlie  [)atient  recovered. 
Should  I  ever  see  a  similar  case  I  shall  pursue  the  same  course,  except  tliat  I  shall  sub- 
sequently trans{)lant  pieces  of  skin  in  the  wounds  as  soon  as  they  assume  a  healthy  appear- 
ance. When  the  pain  is  due  to  an  adherent  or  bulbous  nerve,  the  nerve  must  be  freed 
and  removed.  AVhen  doubt  as  to  its  condition  exists,  Mr.  Hancock's  suggestion  may  be 
adopted,  to  divide  subcutaneously  the  suspected  nerve.  Where  no  such  causes  as  have 
been  mentioned  are  to  be  made  out,  the  case  may  be  treated  as  one  of  neuralgia  by  full 
doses  of  quinine,  ai'senic,  or  iron,  and  local  sedatives,  the  extract  of  stramonium  or  bella- 
donna rubbed  down  with  glycerine  being  good  applications.  Cases,  however,  of  j)ainful 
stumps  or  cicatrices  are  sometimes  met  with,  that  defy  treatment. 

Congenital  cicatrices  are  met  with  in  practice.  Thus,  I  have  seen  on  two  occa- 
sions a  woman  wlio  had  a  cicatrix  in  her  upper  lip  as  if  she  had  been  operated  upon  ior 
harelip  (Chapter  XIIj,and  bridles  connecting  the  lip  with  the  gum  in  an  unusual  manner 
are  not  uncommon. 

ON  SKIN  GRAFTING. 

When  John  Hunter  a  century  ago  succeeded  in  transplanting  the  spur  of  a  young 
chicken  from  its  leg  to  his  comb,  as  well  as  into  the  comb  of  a  second  bird,  and  found 
that  it  not  only  lived,  but  grew,  he  probably  never  dreamt  in  any  flight  of  his  genius  that 
the  fact  which  he  then  established  would  be  so  applied  in  the  practice  of  surgery  as  to 
mark  an  era  in  its  progress,  and  to  bring  a  class  of  cases  which  surgeons  were  apt  to  look 
upon  with  little  interest  amongst  the  most  curable  and  tractable  of  local  affections.  And 
yet  this  lias  come  to  pass,  M.  Reverdin,  of  Paris,  on  October  IGth,  1869,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  transplanting  small  portions  of  skin  taken  from  one  part  of  a  man's  body  to  the 
granulating  surface  of  a  large  sore,  under  which  treatment  the  ulcer  healed.  He  read  the 
case  before  the  Surgical  Society  of  Paris  on  December  15th,  1869,  and  asked,  "  Is  the 
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growth  of  skin  due  to  the  effect  of  contactor  neighborhood,  or  is  it  due  to  proliferation  of 
tlie  transphinted  elements?" 

Mr.  G.  D.  Pollock,  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  encouraged  by  M.  Keverdin's  success, 
followed  np  the  jjractice,  and  the  good  results  he  and  his  colleagues  obtained  soon  induced 
all  other  surgeons  to  follow  in  their  wake.  The  facts  can  be  read  in  the  '  Transactions  of 
the  Clinical  Society'  for  1871,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  may  be  considered  as  a  well- 
established  practice. 

Since  its  introduction  I  have  very  extensively  carried  it  out,  and  in  most  instances 
with  success.  I  look  upon  the  suggestion  as  very  valuable,  its  adoption  rendering  many 
cases  curable  that  were  not  so  previously,  facilitating  the  cure  of  as  many  more,  and 
giving  interest  to  a  class  of  patients  in  whom  formerly  there  was  but  little.  In  tiie  man- 
agement of  ulcers  it  is  a  grreat  boon,  while  in  the  treatment  of  the  large  granulating  sur- 
faces  so  common  after  extensive  burns,  its  value  cannot  be  overestimated.  As  an  adjuvant 
to  many  plastic  operations,  more  particularly  on  the  face  and  in  the  case  of  deformities, 
it  is  invaluable. 

Under  the  action  originated  by  the  transplanted  fragments  of  skin,  a  process  of  repair 
goes  on  which  at  first  appears  almost  magical ;  tlie  grafts  soon  become  islets  of  skin,  round 
which  cicatrization  proceeds  ;  the  margin  of  the  sore  receives  an  impulse  in  cicatrization, 
which  rapidly  extends  ;  and,  between  the  grafts  themselves  and  the  margin  of  the  sore 
connecting  links  of  new  skin  rapidly  form,  which  divide  the  sore  into  sections  (Fig.  47). 
By  these  means  large  surfaces  speedily  cicatrize  which  under  former  circumstances  would 
have  required  many  months. 

Moreover,  the  contractions  and  subsequent  deformities  that  under  other  conditions  were 
too  well  known  to  I'ollow  in  such  cases  do  not  occur. 

The  practice  seems  applicable  wherever  a  large  granulating  surface  exists,  and  in  its 
adoption  tlie  only  desirable  point  to  observe  is,  tiiat  the  surface  of  the  sore  should  be 
healthy ;  this  clinical  fact  includes  another — that  the  patient's  healtli  is  good,  for  there  is 
no  better  barometer  of  health  than  a  sore,  its  surface  assuming  a  healthy  or  unhealthy 
appearance  with  every  alteration  in  the  general  condition  of  the  body.  I  have  attempted, 
however,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  graft  skin  upon  sores  that  were  not  quite  healthy,  and 
have  sometimes  succeeded.  In  some  indolent  sores  in  which  a  small  patch  of  healthy 
granulations  sprang  up,  I  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  new  centre  of  "  cutification"  by 
transplanting  wliich  proved  of  great  value  in  aiding  the  healing  process  ;  in  some  others 
the  graft  has  been  enough  to  excite  a  more  healthy  action  in  the  sore  ;  still  in  many  poor 
success  followed  the  practice.  It  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  a  truth,  that  a  healthy 
granulating  surface  is  an  important  although  not  an  essential  requisite  for  success  in  skin 
grafting. 

Upon  this  basis  I  now  proceed  to  consider  how  the  operation  is  to  be  performed. 
Pollock  tells  us  that  Keverdin's  method  is  to  remove  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  skin, 
place  it  on  the  surface  of  the  granulations,  and  there  retain  it  with  a  strip  of  plaster.  He 
writes,  "  I  have  usually  removed  the  skin  by  nipping  up  a  very  small  portion  with  a  fine 
pair  of  forceps,  and  cutting  it  off  close  with  sharp  scissors.  At  first  I  made  a  slight  cut 
in  the  surface  of  the  granulations  and  then  imbedded  the  piece  of  skin  ;  but  of  late  I  have 
only  laid  it  on  tlie  surface  of  the  ulcer.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  found  any  diflierence  in 
tiie  result.    I  do  not  think  there  is  great,  if  any,  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  trans- 

jdantation  of  a  large  piece,  but  wdiere 
Fig  45.  the  ulcer  is  large  I  think  much  is  gained 

by  the  transplantation  of  numerous 
small  pieces.  The  disadvantage  of 
transplanting  a  large  piece  is  the  sore 
it  creates  ;  while  the  small  sores  formed 
by  the  removal  of  the  minute  pieces 
heal  in  a  short  time,  and  without 
trouble."  ('Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,'  vol.  iv.) 

My  own  experience  in  every  point 
confirms  that  of  Pollock. 

For  the  removal  of  the  sound  skin 
Scissors  for  skin  grafting.  I  em[)loy  a  pair  of  scissors  (fio-ured 

above)  which  Messrs.  Krohne  made  for 
me  after  McLeod's  suggestion  in  a  medical  journal,  and  I  find  they  answer  far  better  than 
anything  else,  inasmuch  as  they  take  away  a  portion  of  skin  that  will  cut  into  three  or 
four  pieces,  and  the  section  incUides  only  the  upper  layer  of  the  true  skin,  with  the  rete 
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mncosum.  They  do  not  cut  into  the  fat  beneath  the  skin,  nor  divide  the  papillfe  suffi- 
ciently far  to  draw  blood  or  to  give  pain.  Patients  never  object,  with  this  instrument,  to 
a  second  or  third  piece  being  taken  away,  should  it  be  deemed  necessary.  The  skin  may, 
however,  be  removed  with  a  fine  lancet,  either  by  perforation  or  after  its  elevation  upon 
the  point  of  a  needle.  I  generally  take  the  skin  from  the  fore  part  of  the  arm  or  the  side 
of  the  thorax. 

Having  taken  away  the  skin,  the  fragment  should  be  cut  into  three,  four,  or  more 
pieces,  and  these  placed  about  half  an  inch  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  margin 
of  the  sore,  and  about  one  inch  apart;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  engrafted  centre  has 
a  stronger  influence  in  exciting  a  healing  action  in  the  margin  of  the  sore  when  placed 
near  it,  than  when  isolated  in  the  centre  of  a  granulating  surface. 

The  pieces  should  be  placed  upon  the  granulations,  and  gently  pressed  in.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  wound  the  granulating  surface.  They  should  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled 
gutta-percha  skin,  and  the  whole  sup[)orted  with  cotton  wool;  a  bandage  being  subse- 
quently applied,  so  as  to  press  moderately  upon  the  part,  and  keep  the  dressing  in  position. 
On  the  third  day,  but  not  before,  the  dressings  may  be  removed  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  a  fresh  piece  of  oiled  gutta-percha  skin  should  be  subsequently  applied. 

The  appearances  of  the  engrafted  pieces  on  the  removal  of  the  first  dressing  vary  con- 
siderably. At  times  they  will  seem  palpably  to  have  taken  root  and  be  alive ;  at  others 
to  have  disappeared  altogether;  whilst  in  a  third  class  the  surface  of  the  cuticle  will  be 
seen  floating,  as  a  thin  film,  upon  the  secretion  of  the  sore,  the  basement  membrane  of  the 
cuticle — the  essential  part — being  left  (Fig.  46). 


Fig.  46. 


Fig.  47. 


Drawings  iUustratiug  the  cicatrization  of  sores  by  skin  grafting. 


Under  all  these  circumstances,  however,  the  surface  of  the  sore  is  to  be  cleaned  with 
the  greatest  care,  a  stream  of  tepid  water,  from  a  dressing  can  or  squeezed  from  a  sponge 
over  the  part,  being  the  best  means  to  employ.  The  surface  is  on  no  account  to  be  wiped, 
for  the  grafted  portions  of  skin  are  easily  uprooted,  whilst  those  that  seem  to  have 
died  or  that  have  disappeared  often  show  themselves  again  later  as  "  cutifying  centres." 
As  soon  as  the  sinew  centres  are  established  in  large  sores,  other  pieces  should  be 
engrafted,  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  new  pieces  as  those  were  originally 
inserted  from  the  margin  of  the  sore;  and  in  this  way  the  whole  granulating  surface  may 
be  speedily  covered  with  new  skin,  and  a  rapid  recovery  follow. 

How  the  engrafted  pieces  act  in  the  healing  process  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  settled,  and 
Reverdin's  questions,  already  quoted,  have  not  yet  been  completely  answered.  That 
they  do  act  as  direct  stimulants  to  the  sore  itself  and  more  particularly  to  the  margin  of 
the  sore,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  as  soon  as  the  "grafts"  have  taken,  the  margin  of 
the  sore  nearest  to  them  is  seen  to  cicatrize  and  to  send  out  prolongations  of  new  cica- 
trizing tissue  to  meet  similar  prolongations  from  the  new  cutifying  centres:  the  sore  in 
this  way  becoming  subdivided  by  bands  into  smaller  sores,  and  then  rapidly  healing  (Fig. 
47). 
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Drawings  illustrating  the  growth  of  black  skin  when  grafted 
on  to  the  sore  of  a  white  man. 


Fig.  48.  Fig.  49.  Tliat  the  engrafted  portions  grow  by 

p   .  i  the  proliferation  of  their  own  cells  is 

likewise  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  white  man  upon  whose  ulcerated 
leg  I  engrafted  four  small  i)ieces  of  black 
skin,  the  whole  being  no  larger  than  a 
barley-corn,  the  black  skin  grew  twenty- 
fold  in  ten  weeks,  to  the  extent  illustrated 
in  Fig.  48,  gradually  enlarging  and  send- 
ing out  prolongations  which  joined,  till 
one  patcli  of  black  skin  had  formed,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  49.  The  ulcer  healed  as 
rapidly  whei'e  the  black  skin  was  grafted, 
as  where  the  white  was  placed.  The  en- 
grafted pieces  of  new  skin  thus  grow 
themselves  by  cell  development,  they 
stimulate  the  skin-forming  powers  of  the 
margin  of  the  sore,  and  exert  at  the  same 
time  a  like  action  on  the  granulations 
around. 

The  same  result  may  likewise  ensue 
when  large  pieces  of  skin,  whether  removed  from  the  patient  or  from  some  recently  ampu- 
tated limb,  are  transplanted.  The  dressers  at  Guy's  have  frequently  engrafted  large  pieces 
of  skin,  half  an  inch  square,  removed  from  amputated  limbs  ;  the  pieces  on  removal  have 
been  dropped  into  warm  water  in  their  passage  to  the  wards  where  they  are  applied.  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  advantage  in  this  practice,  and  in  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
adopted  a  large  proportion  have  failed.  In  a  case  of  mine  the  grafts  took  root  and  excited 
healthy  action  In  the  margin  of  the  sore  ;  they,  however,  grew  but  little,  and  remained  on 
the  cicatrix  of  the  sore,  as  bosses  of  skin  with  well-marked  borders.  They  were  grafted, 
it  is  true,  but  the  grafts  seemed  to  have  no  power  of  assimilating  themselves  to  the  tissues 
on  which  they  were  placed  {vide  Model  Guy's  Mus.). 

To  take  large  pieces  of  skin  from  the  patient's  own  body  is  an  objectionable  practice 
on  account  of  the  large  wound  it  creates,  and,  moreover,  is  unnecessary  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  as  small  pieces  appear  to  do  better.  To  take  them  from  another  subject  is  also 
objectionable  for  like  reasons  ;  but  still  more  so,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  that  sometimes 
accrues  from  a  want  of  power  in  the  new  graft  to  assimilate  itself  to  the  tissues  on  which 
it  is  placed,  and  from  the  risk  that  is  necessarily  run  of  introducing  into  the  blood  of  the 
living  subject  some  new  or  poisonous  element;  a  risk  which  I  believe  it  to  be  wrong  and 
unjustifiable  to  run,  and  that  I  would  not  allow  on  my  own  person.  For  tliese  reasons  I 
have  forbidden  my  dressers  adopting  the  practice. 

In  the  case  where  black  skin  was  transplanted,  I  did  it  with  the  full  concurrence  of  both 
patients  ;  indeed,  both  were  ratlier  disappointed  that  the  operation  could  not  be  repeated. 
They  were  firm  friends,  and  the  link  I  formed  bound  them  closer ! 

There  seems,  however,  no  objection  to  mincing  the  portion  of  integument  which  is  to 
be  employed  into  minute  fragments,  that  is,  into  pieces  the  size  of  millet-seeds ;  the 
thumb-nail  of  the  surgeon  being  the  best  table  for  the  purpose.  In  children  where  it  is 
unadvisable  to  remove  much  healthy  skin,  and  the  surface  to  be  covered  is  large,  the  plan 
is  excellent,  though  I  prefer  ])ieces  the  size  of  half  a  hemp-seed,  when  they  can  be  obtained. 
The  practice  of  applying  "  skin-dust,"  or  the  products  obtained  by  scraping  the  skin,  can- 
not be  recommended,  as  it  is  rarely  successful. 

Whether  this  newly  engrafted  skin  possesses  the  same  power  of  resisting  disintegrating 
changes  as  the  old  skin  is  not  yet  proved.  Some  observations  I  have  made  lead  me  to 
suspect,  that  it  is  in  some  cases  rather  liable  to  break  down  and  ulcerate  as  soon  as  the 
patient  begins  to  walk  after  the  sore  has  completely  healed,  whilst  in  others  I  have  found 
a  sore  in  this  way  healed  is  more  capable  of  resisting  disintegrating  clianges  than  another 
healed  by  unassisted  natural  processes.  At  any  rate,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  as  much 
care  in  the  after-treatment  of  the  case  as  ought  always  to  be  observed  after  the  cure  of  any 
other  sore  ;  and  more  particularly  to  afford  moderate  support  and  protection  of  the  part. 
For  tliis  purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  bind  on  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  over  the 
cicatrix  when  the  seat  of  mischief  is  on  the  leg,  as  by  it  equal  pressure  as  well  as  protec- 
tion is  afforded. 
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The  new  skin  soon  becomes  as  sensitive  as  the  old  ;  tlie  sensibility  of  the  cicatrix, 
under  these  circumstances,  indeed,  seems  to  be  greater  tlian  when  unaided  cicatrization 
is  allowed  to  take  place. 

Chilblains. 

Chilblains  are  local  inflammations  of  the  skin,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  subjects  of 
a  feeble  circulation.  They  are  more  common  in  the  young,  and  in  women  than  in  men, 
and  are  generally  seen  on  the  toes,  fingers,  nose,  or  ears,  and  are  caused  by  any  sudden 
change  of  temperature  or  any  sudden  application  of  cold  or  warmth. 

They  are  simple  congestions  of  the  skin  attended  with  tenderness  or  itching  ;  vesication 
of  the  skin,  when  the  inflammation  is  more  severe  ;  or  sloughing  and  ulceration  of  the 
skin,  when  a  broken  chilblain  occurs.  The  disease  may  begin  and  stop  at  the  first  or 
congestive  stage,  or  run  througli  all  the  stages — the  experience  of  each  subject  telling  him 
or  her  what  is  to  be  expected. 

Towards  evening  the  symptoms  of  irritation  are  always  increased,  and  any  external 
warmth,  as  of  a  Are  or  bed,  any  full  diet  or  stimulating  drink  aggravates  it;  in  fact,  any- 
thing that  excites  the  cii'culation  in  the  part,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  is  apt  to 
increase  the  symptoms. 

Treatment — The  local  treatment  of  chilblains  is  no  less  important  than  the  general, 
and  more  successful ;  for  whilst  tonics,  good  diet,  external  warmth,  and  exercise  are 
necessary  to  improve  the  general  powers  of  the  patient  and  the  circulation,  local  stimu- 
lants are  of  great  value.  When  the  chilblain  is  not  broken,  the  local  application  of  the 
tincture  of  iodine,  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (three  grains  to  the  ounce),  of  cam- 
phor liniment,  of  soap  liniment  with  opium,  or  one-fourth  part  of  the  tincture  of  cantliar- 
ides,  of  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  or  of  simple  spirit,  not  only  gives  comfort,  but 
hastens  the  cure  of  the  disease.  The  parts  should  also  be  covered  with  strapping  spread 
on  leather. 

When  the  parts  are  broken,  water  dressing  with  the  use  of  thick  lint  and  oil  silk  or 
elastic  tissue,  are  the  safest  remedies,  stimulating  lotions  being  used  later  when  the  parts 
are  indolent  in  healing.  Olive  oil  ^ij.  Acid.  Carbolic,  gr.  x,  and  Ext.  Opii  Jj?  ^  good 
formula. 

Warm  socks  and  loose  shoes  or  boots  are  always  indicated,  but  anything  like  pressure 
is  most  detrimental.  Exercise  also  should  be  taken  when  possible,  and  an  equal  tempei'a- 
ture  ought  to  be  maintained. 

Frostbite. 

It  has  already  been  sliown,  that  the  sudden  application  of  cold  to  any  exposed  part  of 
the  body  of  a  feeble  or  depressed  subject  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  "  chilblain ;"  and, 
when  concentrated  cold  is  applied,  under  these  circumstances,  for  a  period  sufHcient  to 
arrest  the  circulation  in  a  part,  a  frostbite"  is  the  result.  Sudden  and  severe  alternations 
of  heat  and  cold  under  ex[)0sure,  however,  even  in  healtiiy  subjects,  may  produce  this 
result,  and,  in  military  life,  this  fact  is  well  known. 

The  first  effect  of  cold  upon  a  part  is,  a  sense  of  numbness  and  weight  with  a  feeling  of 
tingling.  To  the  eye  the  skin  will  probably  appear  redder  than  usual,  and  if  the  part  be 
removed  from  the  influence  of  the  cold  at  this  time,  recovery  may  follow,  or,  in  feeble 
subjects,  a  superficial  chilblain.''  If  the  cold,  however,  be  allowed  to  act  longer,  the 
parts  will  become  stiff,  and  at  last  insensible,  feeling  "  dead."  To  the  eye  they  will 
assume  a  white  and  waxy  aspect  and  be  senseless  to  all  impressions,  the  blood  having 
been  completely  driven  from  the  surface.  When  the  cold  has  been  suddenly  applied,  and 
is  sufficient  to  kill  the  structure  outright,  the  frozen  part  will  have  a  mottled  as[)ect,  from 
the  retention  of  blood  within  the  tissues.  Many  of  these  eftects  may  be  produced  by  the 
ether  spray. 

The  constitutional  effects  of  cold  are  at  first  stimulating,  and  subsequently  depressing; 
excitement  passing  into  sleepiness,  and  this  into  torpor.  If  the  latter  be  yielded  to,  the 
sleep  will  end  in  death,  the  blood  being  sent  from  the  surface  of  the  body  to  the  brain  and 
other  viscera,  and  death  being  produced  by  blood  engorgement,  as  in  apoplexy. 

In  the  "  sleepy  and  depressed  stage"  of  cold,  if  the  patient  be  brought  suddenly  under 
the  influence  of  warmth,  and  placed  too  near  a  fire,  the  risks  of  lung  engorgement,  as  well 
as  of  rai)id  gangrene  of  the  frozen  parts,  are  very  great,  for  by  sudden  reaction  the  arterial 
circulation  becomes  (piickened,  and  all  the  parts  are  gorged  with  blood  which  they  have 
lost  the  power  of  propelling  onwards.    In  gangrene  from  frostbites  there  seems  reason  to 
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believe  that  ulceration  of  the  duodenum  may  follow,  as  after  burns.  Mr.  Adams  has 
recorded  such  a  case  in  the  '  American  Med.  Times'  for  1803. 

Treatment — Few  cases  require  more  care,  for  any  sudden  alternation  of  temperature 
may  be  most  injurious.  The  aim  of  the  surgeon  should  be  to  recall  the  affected  {)arts 
gradually  to  their  normal  condition,  by  assisting  the  venous  circulation  by  gentle  friction 
in  the  course  of  the  veins  with  furs  or  flannel,  and  the  arterial  by  comparative  warmth 
applied  externally,  and  gentle  stimulants  administered  internally.  Neither  warm  water, 
nor  air,  nor  fire  should  be  allowed  to  approach  the  parts  until  the  natural  temperature  lias 
been  partially  restored,  and  then  only  with  great  care.  Friction  with  snow  or  iced  water 
has  been  recommended.  On  reaction,  the  parts  may  be  raised  and  lightly  covered  with 
flannel  or  cotton  wool,  or  exposed  to  the  warm  air  of  a  chamber;  whilst  food  and  stimu- 
lating drinks  are  carefully  administered,  warm  milk  with  a  little  brandy  being  the  best. 
Should  reaction  be  too  severe,  it  must  be  checked  by  lead  or  spirit  lotions. 

When  gangrene  follows,  and  only  small  portions  of  the  body  suffer,  such  as  the  integu- 
ment, the  parts  may  be  dressed  by  some  stimulating  application,  to  hasten  the  separation 
of  the  slough,  and  the  part  should  be  kept  warm  ;  carbolic  acid  and  oil  are  probably  the 
best  applications  ;  tonics  should  also  be  given. 

When  large  portions  of  the  body  suffer,  such  as  the  whole  foot  (and  in  this  country  I 
have  seen  a  coachman,  who  had  on  new  tight  boots  on  a  bitter  wintry  day,  lose  both  feet), 
amputation  may  be  called  for,  the  surgeon  always  waiting  till  the  line  of  demarcation  or 
limit  to  the  sloughing  process  is  fairly  marked. 

Boils  and  Carbuncle. 

These  affections  are,  in  a  measure,  allied,  and  are  both  due  to  inflammation  of  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissue,  though  the  disease  probably  commences  in  the  latter.  In  both 
there  is  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  part,  and  in  both  this  generally 
sloughs,  although  in  the  boil,  the  slough  is  local  and  confined  to  one  central  point,  while 
in  carbuncle,  the  process  may  cover  an  extent  of  integument  varying  from  the  size  of  half 
a  crown  to  that  of  a  plate. 

Boils  are  met  with  in  two  forms  :  one  as  a  subcutaneous  swelling,  attended  with  little 
pain  until  the  skin  over  it  inflames  and  suppurates.  It  then  appears  as  a  conical-pointed 
swelling,  with  inflamed  indurated  areola ;  this  causes  severe  distress,  until  the  parts  give 
way,  when  the  feeling  of  tension  and  throbbing  is  followed  by  relief  due  to  the  termination 
of  the  sloughing  process,  and  discharge  of  the  "  core."  When  the  slough  has  been  dis- 
charged, an  irregular  orifice  in  the  skin  is  seen  covering  in  a  cavity  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
which  subsequently  granulates,  leaving  a  depressed  cicatrix.  The  core  or  slough  is  com- 
posed of  skin  infiltrated  with  lymph. 

The  second  form  of  boil  begins  as  an  inflamed  follicle  or  pimple,  which  occasionally 
becomes  vesicular,  and  has  a  scarlet,  exquisitely  sensitive  areola.  It  suppurates  slowly, 
and,  as  a  rule,  terminates  with  a  less  well-marked  slough  than  the  former  kind.  Sucli 
boils  are  more  usually  multiple  than  the  other,  and  are  often  caused  by  the  application  of 
moist  dressings,  or  of  some  cadaveric  irritant. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  boils,  nothing  definite  can  be  laid  down.  That  they  are 
always  associated  with  some  debilitating  or  allied  cause  is  belied  by  daily  experience,  ibr 
they  are  certainly  often  seen  in  men  and  women  in  whom  no  such  condition  exists,  and  in 
subjects  who  often  declare  that  they  "  never  felt  better  in  their  lives."  As  a  rule,  however, 
this  is  not  the  case,  because  they  more  commonly  occur  in  subjects  who  have  either  been 
fed  to  excess  or  been  subjected  to  some  sudden  change  in  the  nature  of  their  diet ;  such 
for  instance  as  in  men  who  undergo  training  for  athletic  pleasures,  or  who  are  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  fetid  animal  exhalations,  as  met  with  in  a  skin-yard,  pathological  room, 
or  dissecting  room.  They  are  seen  also  in  the  diabetic  and  cachectic  subject,  as  well  as 
in  patients  enfeebled  by  any  fever  or  other  debilitating  cause.  Gamgee  tells  us  that  they 
are  often  the  result  of  eating  diseased  meat.  They  are  also  produced  by  the  local  contact 
of  certain  cadaveric  emanations  ;  the  newly  appointed  post-mortem  clerks  of  our  hospitals 
often  falling  victims,  the  poison  acting  at  first  as  a  direct  irritant  upon  the  follicles  to  which 
it  is  apjdied.  They  are  far  more  common  in  some  years  than  in  others.  In  persons  who 
are  predisposed  to  their  formation  any  local  irritation  is  apt  to  produce  them,  such  as  the 
friction  caused  by  rowing,  the  application  of  a  poultice,  water  dressing,  strappincr,  or  a 
blister.  They  attack  the  integument  of  any  part  of  the  body,  the  palms  of  the  hamls  and 
soles  of  the  feet  being  apparent  exceptions. 

In  the  dense  integument  of  the  nape  of  the  neck,  buttock,  and  outside  of  the  thighs 
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they  are  more  chronic  and  painful  than  in  the  skin  or  looser  texture.  They  are  trouble- 
some local  affections,  but  seldom  endanger  life.  In  rare  instances  they  are  followed  by 
septicJEmia  and  deatii,  but  only  in  one  instance  have  I  known  this  to  occur. 

TiiKATMENT  The  general  treatment  must  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  body  and 

the  apparent  cause  of  the  complaint,  any  unwholesome  habit  being  corrected,  and  any 
evident  want  supplied.  Under  other  circumstances  the  practice  must  be  directed  on 
general  principles.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  not  too  stimulating,  exercise  short 
of  fatigue  should  always  be  allowed,  and  fresh  air  obtained  when  possible.  The  secretions 
should  too  be  looked  to,  and,  when  out  of  order,  corrected,  mild  laxatives  being  often  of 
service.  When  the  skin  is  secreting  unhealthily,  the  Turkish  or  warm  bath  is  of  great 
benefit ;  moreover  alkalies  or  acids  ought  also  to  be  given  when  the  condition  of  the 
stomach  needs  them  ;  alkalies  and  bitters  are  often  of  great  benefit. 

When  debility  exists,  quinine  is  invaluable,  and  in  London  or  large  towns,  its  combi- 
nation with  iron  is  required.  When  diabetes  is  present,  the  "feeding"  treatment  is 
probably  the  best.  Dr.  Jackson,  of  the  United  States,  gives  twelve  to  sixteen  grains  of 
quinine  a  day,  increasing  the  dose  daily  until  its  special  effects  are  produced,  and  then 
decreasing  it.  He  continues  the  treatment  for  a  month.  Yeast  in  doses  of  a  tables[)Oonful, 
taken  fasting  three  times  a  day,  occasionally  appears  to  have  a  rapidly  marked  beneficial 
effect,  although  in  what  way  it  acts  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

•  The  local  treatment  must  be  directed  much  by  the  local  symptoms,  it  being,  as  a  rule, 
a  better  course  to  let  the  boil  discharge  itself  or  dry  up  than  to  lance  it.  In  the  early 
stage  of  the  papular  or  follicular  form  of  boil,  the  free  application  of  alcohol,  spirit  of 
camphor,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  liquor  potassoe,  or  iodine  tincture,  is  often  followed  by  its 
disa[)pearance ;  but  in  the  other  kind  all  such  applications  are  worse  than  useless. 

When  the  pain  is  great  from  the  tension  of  the  part,  and  the  areola  of  inflanimation  is 
spreading,  relief  may  generally  be  given  by  lancing,  and  when  the  slough  is  slow  in 
separating,  the  introduction  into  the  opening  of  a  point  of  potassa  fusa  is  followed  by  the 
rapid  cleansing  of  the  wound  and  granulation.  Poultices  may  be  applied  for  a  limited 
period  during  the  sloughing  stage,  but  not  for  any  length  of  time,  as  they  often  encourage 
the  appearance  of  others  ;  water  dressing  is,  however,  generally  pi-eferable.  When  the 
local  inflammation  is  not  gi'eat,  the  plan  of  covering  the  boil  with  a  piece  of  plaster  with 
a  hole  in  the  centre,  is  very  beneficial.  At  times,  painting  the  areola  with  collodion  or 
colloid  styptic  answers  well.  When  boils  succeed  one  another  seriatim,  without  any 
definite  cause,  change  of  air  is  a  most  successful  remedy. 

Carbuncle. 

This  is  afar  more  serious  affection  than  a  boil,  for  it  is  almost  always  met  with  in  the 
feeble  and  cachectic  subject,  and  generally  in  men,  rich  or  poor,  over  forty-five.  It  is 
very  frequently  associated  with  diabetes,  and  gouty  patients  are  particularly  prone  to  the 
attack. 

It  generally  occurs  singly,  and  is  slow  in  its  progress,  the  inflammation  in  the  skin  and 
cellular  tissue  beneath  spreading  as  a  brawny  inflammatory  effusion,  with  no  defined  border. 
Tlie  redness  of  skin  is  rarely  vivid,  more  frequently  livid;  at  times  tlie  local  j)ain  is  severe, 
and  constitutional  depression  very  great.  The  slouglis  separate  slowly,  many  openings, 
as  of  many  boils,  allowing  them  to  escape,  and  the  whole  skin  at  times  se[)arates  as  an 
ash-colored  layer,  leaving  an  irregular  cavity  undermining  tiie  neigiiboring  tissues.  The 
favorite  seats  of  carbuncle  are  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  of  tlie  nape  or'  the  neck, 
back,  and  buttock.  They  occur,  however,  on  the  front  of  tlie  body  and  tlie  extremities, 
and  at  times  on  the  lip  or  face.  The  disease  is  so  slow  in  its  progress  as  at  times  to 
occupy  many  weeks,  one  part  going  through  its  course  while  tiie  disease  s{)reads  in 
another.  It  may  destroy  life  by  exhaustion  or  by  pytemia  ;  the  worst  form  of  pyiemia 
arises  from  it;  indeed,  M.  Labat  ('  Med.-Chir.  Soc.  Bordeaux,'  1888)  believes  pyaemia  to 
be  the  most  common  cause  of  death  in  carbuncle.  Rare  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which 
peritonitis  was  caused  by  the  extension  of  the  disease  from  the  abdominal  walls  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

AV' hen  the  treatment  by  incision  is  adopted,  life  is  too  often  shortened  by  loss  of  blood. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  carbuncle  is  not  a  fatal  disease.  Its  danger  depends  much 
upon  its  extent,  and  more  upon  the  complications  with  Avhicli  it  is  associated. 

TuKATMKNT  In  former  days  the  one  form  of  local  treatment  that  every  surgeon 

followed  was  that  of  the  crucial  incision  +»  the  knife  being  passed  freely  through  the 
tissues  to  the  base  of  the  inflammatory  effusion  ;  the  object  of  this  was  to  give  room  for  the 
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slough  to  separate  and  come  away.  In  modern  tin>es  the  value  of  this  practice  has  been 
much  questioned,  ior  it  was  too  often  found  to  be  followed  by  loss  of  blood,  where  blood 
was  much  needed  ;  nor  has  it  been  thought  that  the  incision  did  much  to  hasten  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case  or  the  separation  of  the  slough.  It  is  still,  however,  a  popular  form  of 
practice.  I  was  taught  it,  but  after  observing  its  effects  have  long  given  it  up,  believing 
that  it  did  little  or  no  good,  and  was  often  followed  by  a  harmful  hemorrhage. 

The  treatment  I  prefer,  and  have  adopted  for  many  years,  has  been  that  by  caustic, 
and  the  more  I  see  of  it  the  better  I  like  it.  It  has  been  strongly  advocated  in  this 
country  by  Pritchard,  and  in  America  by  Dr.  Physic.  It  is  applicable  in  the  stage  of  the 
disease  when  the  cellular  tissue  is  brawny,  and  the  early  iniiannnation  of  the  skin  has 
subsided  ;  it  may  be  used  before  any  openings  in  the  skin  are  found,  either  as  Pritchard 
advises,  by  rubbing  the  caustic  potash  freely  in  the  centre  of  the  carbuncle  until  an  eschar 
is  fully  formed,  or,  which  is  preferable,  by  puncturing  with  a  scalpel,  and  inserting  the 
stick  or  a  small  piece  the  size  of  a  pea  well  into  the  diseased  tissues.  When  the  carbuncle 
is  large,  many  punctures  may  be  made,  one  to  every  area  of  surface  of  the  dimensions  of 
half  a  ci'own.  Where  openings  exist,  the  surgeon  has  only  to  insert  the  caustic  and  allow 
it  to  melt,  either  in  the  stick,  or,  what  is  better,  in  pea-like  masses,  by  means  of  dressing 
forceps,  passing  them  well  down  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  By  this  practice  the  slough 
is  certainly  cast  off  more  readily  than  when  incisions  are  made  or  the  case  left  to  nature. 
No  bleeding  takes  place,  and  very  little  pain  is  given  excepting  at  the  time.  With  this 
treatment  large  carbuncles  become  soon  healthy  granulating  wounds.  The  only  care 
required  is,  to  prevent  the  caustic  running  over  the  sound  skin.  During  this  treatment  a 
poultice  may  be  applied,  or  some  lotion,  such  as  Condy's  fluid,  carbolic  acid,  or  alcoholic 
lotion ;  a  solution  of  opium  applied  to  the  part  often  gives  relief  to  pain.  Tonics,  good 
living,  and  fresh  air,  are  also  essential.  The  French  surgeons  prefer  the  use  of  the  Vienna 
paste.  By  these  means,  unless  the  carbuncle  is  associated  with  some  serious  malady,  such 
as  diabetes  or  pyemia,  a  good  result  may  be  looked  for. 

The  plan  of  making  a  subcutaneous  incision  has  been  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  French 
and  M.  Guerin,  and  that  of  compression  by  Messrs.  O'Ferrall  and  M.  H.  Colles,  of  Dublin 
('  Dub.  Quai't.  Journ.,'  1864).  The  ibrmer  plan  I  have  tried,  but  have  failed  to  find  its 
advantage.  The  latter  1  have  not  employed,  having  been  already  well  satisfied  with  the 
caustic  treatment. 

M.  Gosselin  strongly  advocates  the  plan  of  making  deep  punctures  into  the  carbuncle 
and  evacuating  them  by  means  of  compression. 

The  best  thing,  writes  Paget  ('  Lancet,'  18(59),  you  can  do,  if  the  carbuncle  is  small,  is 
to  cover  it  with  eraplastrum  plumbi  spread  on  leather,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  through 
which  the  pus  can  exude  and  the  slough  can  come  away.  When  the  carbuncle  is  large 
he  advises  the  common  resin  cerate,  and  over  it  a  linseed-and- bread  poultice  ;  perfect 
cleanliness  is  to  be  observed  during  the  slougliing  process. 

Facial  Cakbuncle. 

This  has  been  often  miscalled  "  malignant  pustule."  It  Avas  probably  first  described 
by  a  clever  young  surgeon,  Harvey  Ludlow  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  Sept.  1852).  It  is 
generally  found  on  the  lip,  the  upper  one  being  the  more  commonly  involved,  as  an  ojde- 
matous  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  part,  involving  the  nose  and  cheek,  often  preceded 
by  some  pustule  or  vesicle,  and  generally  accompanied  by  them.  It  is  almost  always 
associated  with  severe  pain.  It  ends,  as  do  most  cases  of  carbuncle,  with  sloughing,  and 
at  times  the  whole  substance  of  tlie  lip  or  cheek  gives  way.  It  is  associated,  like  carbun- 
cle, with  great  constitutional  depression,  and  its  special  danger  is  thrombosis  and  phlebitis 
of  the  cerebral  sinuses;  the  inflammation  of  the  veins  extends  from  the  aft'ected  ])arts 
through  the  ophthahiiic  veins  to  the  cavernous  sinus.  I  have  seen  six  cases  of  this  affec- 
tion, four  of  the  upper  and  two  of  the  lower  lip,  and  all  recovered.  In  only  one  did  the 
disease  extend  beyond  the  lip,  while  in  all,  the  disease,  as  far  as  local  treatment  was  con- 
cerned, was  left  to  natural  [)rocesses,  cleanliness  and  fomentations  being  alone  employed. 
Tonics  and  good  diet  were  given,  and  quinine  with  iron,  in  full  doses,  appeared  the  best. 
Paget  advises  quinine  in  sufficient  doses  to  produce  symptoms  of  cinchonism. 

M.  Reverdin,  interne  des  hopitaux,  gives  a  very  elaborate  essay  on  this  subject  in  the 
'  Archives  Generales  de  Medecine,'  1870.  At  p.  1G2  of  the  August  number  he  thus  sums 
up  his  conclusions : — 

1.  Anthrax  and  furuncle  of  the  face  present  a  special  gravity. 

2.  This  gravity  is  due  to  the  ready  complication  with  phlebitis. 
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3.  The  facial  phlebitis  is  attended  with  death,  either  by  extension  to  the  sinuses  of  the 
dura  mater,  or  by  becoming  the  source  of  purulent  infection. 

4.  Of  anthrax  of  the  face,  that  of  the  lips  is  more  frequently  complicated  Avith  phlebitis 
than  the  others.    This  may  be  explained  by  the  peculiar  texture  of  the  lips. 

5.  Anthrax  of  the  lips  has  nothing  in  common  with  malignant  pustule. 

6.  Tlie  involving  of  the  orbit  in  ihe  phlebitis,  as  demonstrated  by  exophthalmia,  shows 
almost  for  certain  the  implication  of  the  sinus. 

7.  Incision,  speedily  and  extansively  performed,  seems  to  be  the  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing and  sometimes  of  arresting  the  phlebitic  complications. 

Malignant  Pustule  or  Charbon. 

This  is  a  disease  of  which  I  have  had  but  slight  personal  experience.  M.  Bourgeois, 
in  a  work  entitled  '  La  Pustule  maligne  et  Gideme  malin'  (Paris,  1861),  has  given  a  full 
description  of  it.  He  tells  us  it  is  derived  from  an  animal  poison,  and  that  it  is  commu- 
nicated to  man  by  direct  contact  with  the  body  of  a  diseased  animal,  or  with  any  material 
that  has  been  in  contact  with  the  disease.  It  is  found  chiefly  on  the  exposed  parts  of 
man,  such  as  the  hands  and  face,  and  begins  as  a  small,  red,  inflamed,  and  itching  spot, 
which  in  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  vesiculates,  the  skin  beneath  tlie  vesicle  appearing  as  a 
dry  brown  or  black  slough.  In  the  course  of  the  second  day,  another  crop  of  vesicles 
appears  around  the  original  seat  of  the  disease,  which  run  the  same  course.  About  this 
time  the  seat  of  the  original  disease  becomes  more  swollen,  appearing  as  a  defined  lump 
("  bouton"),  the  parts  around  being  (Edematous,  and  the  whole  subsequently  sloughing. 
In  this  stage  of  the  disease  there  is  little  pain,  the  slough  is  always  dry,  and  there  is  no 
pus ;  the  sloughing  spreads  from  the  skin  down  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue  instead  of  as  in 
carbuncle,  from  the  latter  to  the  former. 

Malignant  pustule  is  also  rapid  in  its  progress,  four  to  nine  days  seeing  its  end.  It  is 
usually  ushered  in  with  rigors  and  symptoms  of  depression,  followed  by  vomiting  and 
great  depression  ;  often  cold  sweats  and  delirium  occur,  and  tlie  patient  dies  from  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  animal  poison  before  its  local  effects  have  had  time  to  work. 
In  young  subjects,  the  prospects  of  recovery  are  greater  than  in  the  old,  and,  when  the 
hands  are  involved,  the  chance  is  better  than  when  the  head  is  affected. 

Treatment  The  disease  being  in  its  nature  local,  local  treatment  is  to  be  preferred, 

and  Bourgeois  tells  us,  that  the  free  application  of  some  caustic,  such  as  the  potassa  fusa, 
so  as  to  destroy  fully  the  primary  vesicles  in  their  early  stage,  is  the  best  treatment ;  and, 
in  more  advanced  cases  the  excision  of  the  slough  and  the  free  use  of  same  caustic  is  to  be 
recommended.  Tonics,  diffusible  stimulants,  and  such  means  as  are  usually  employed  to 
guard  against  the  tendency  to  death,  are  of  great  value. 

Perforating  Ulcer  of  the  Foot. 

This  affection  was  so  called  by  Vesigne  of  Abbeville  in  1850.  It  is  an  affection  which 
Mr.  Hancock  has  brought  prominently  before  us  in  an  able  paper  published  in  the  '  Brit. 
Med.  Journ.,'  June  26th,  1869,  although  Cloquet,  Boyer,  and  Nelaton,  of  Paris,  have 
also  described  it.  Nelaton  says  it  "  commences  with  plilycta;na  in  the  pad  of  the  foot. 
The  e[)idermis  is  raised  by  a  small  quantity  of  purulent  serum.  Others  describe  it  as 
commencing  like  a  flat  corn,  which  ulcerates.  When  this  is  opened,  the  subjacent  dermis 
appears  of  a  rose  color,  and  when  touched  is  highly  sensitive.  This  state  may  continue 
for  some  time,  when  the  dermis  in  its  turn  gradually  ulcerates,  and  a  small  fistulous  open- 
ing is  establisiied  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  which  will  not  heal,  but  continues 
to  discharge  serum  slightly  tinged  with  pus.  If  after  five  or  six  weeks  the  sinus  is 
examined  by  a  probe,  the  subjacent  bone  is  felt  rough  and  necrosed,  and  a  sequestrum 
subsequently  forms." 

The  disease  is  probably  hereditary,  and  is  most  obstinate  in  its  character,  generally 
spreading  over  years.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  local,  and  confined  to  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  foot.  Medicine  has  little  power  over  it,  although  Fowler's  solution  has  been  much 
vaunted  for  its  cure,  still  with  insufficient  evidence,  and,  as  far  as  facts  can  guide  us,  it 
appears  Hancock's  conclusion  is  the  only  right  one,  and  that  is,  that  in  the  first  instance, 
when  dead  bone  exists,  it  should  be  removed.  "  But  if,  notwithstanding,  the  disease 
returns,  there  can  no  longer  be  a  question  that  when  once  perforating  ulcer  of  the  sole  of 
the  foot  is  established  and  recognized,  it  is  better  at  once  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 
metatarsal  bones,  either  by  Chopart's,  Syme's,  or  Pirogoff's  amputation." 
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These  cases  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  suppurating  burste  or  bunions  found  in  feet 
deformed  from  short  or  tight  boots. 

Oriental  Sore. 

The  Oriental  sore,  which  includes  the  Delhi  boil,  Moultan  sore,  Aleppo  boil  or  Biskra 
bouton,  seems  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  brackish,  hard  well-water  (the  Delhi  well-water 
containing  45  to  50  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  per  gallon) ;  rather  than  to  the  presence 
of  an  animal  parasite,  as  suggested  by  Messrs.  Alcock  and  Fleming,  of  the  Indian  Army 
('  Med.  Rep.,'  1868).  It  shows  itself,  says  Sir  J.  Fayrer  ('  Practit.,'  October,  1875),  as 
an  "  intractable,  indurated,  indolent  sore,  papular  in  the  early,  encrusted  or  fungating  in 
the  advanced  stages  ;  spreading  by  ulceration  of  skin,  single  or  multiple,  often  occupying 
extensive  surfaces  of  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body,"  and  its  secretion  contains  minute 
cell-growths,  by  which  the  disease  is  propagated.  It  may  attack  dogs  and  liorses.  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Cunningham  ('Appendix  to  12th  Report  of  Sanitary  Commissioners  with 
Government  of  India')  assert,  however,  that  the  disease  is  of  tlie  nature  of  a  lupus,  and 
should  be  treated  as  such.  Indeed,  they  describe  it  as  "  lupus  endemicus,"  '  Lancet,' 
April  7,  1877.  It  is  to  be  treated  by  personal  cleanliness,  the  avoidance  of  the  use  of 
hard  water,  the  early  destruction  of  tlie  sore  by  the  cautery  or  caustic,  and  the  application 
of  metallic  astringents.  Tonic  treatment,  a  good  diet,  and  if  possible  change  of  locality 
and  climate  should  be  secured. 

Mycetoma  or  the  Fungus  Disease  of  India. 

This  disease  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Cartel",  of  Bombay,  in  the  '  Trans,  of  the  Med. 
and  Phys.  Soc.,'  Bombay,  1861,  and  in  a  memoir  published  by  Churchill,  1874,  and  is 
supposed  by  him  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  fungus.  Other  authors  have  thrown  doubt 
upon  this  point,  and  amongst  them  F.  B.  Lewis  and  D.  Cunningham,  of  Calcutta,  who 
conclude  that  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  localized  spots  in  the  tissues  undergo  degenera- 
tive changes  into  a  substance  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  development  of  filamentous  growths, 
the  origin  of  which  in  situations  where  no  spore  could  penetrate  must  remain  matter  of 
perplexity  (M.  J.  Berkeley,  '  Nature,'  November  9,  1876),  although  the  disease  is  well 
recognized.  Berkeley  observes,  however,  that  the  bodies  found  in  the  disease  "  so  nearly 
simulate  fungous  growths,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  they  are  really 
vegetable  growths."  ('Intellect.  Observ.,'  1863.)  The  disease  is  more  frequent  in  men 
than  in  women,  and  affects  all  classes,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  but  it  has  never  attacked  a 
European. 

The  disease  is  chronic,  and  affects  most  commonly  the  foot,  sometimes  the  hand,  and 
but  rarely  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  very  slow  in  its  progress,  and  has  no  tendency 
to  get  well  if  left  alone.  Usually  it  begins  on  the  plantar  surface  of  the  foot  or  the  palmar 
of  the  hand,  as  an  induration  in  or  under  the  skin  ;  this  subsequently  softens  down,  a  bleb 
then  forms  over  the  spot,  and  bursts,  leaving  a  sinuous  opening,  from  which  exudes  a  thin 
sanious,  sero-purulent  discharge.  As  the  disease  progresses,  other  indurations,  followed 
by  sinuses,  form,  till  the  foot  or  hand  becomes  one  indurated  diseased  mass,  riddled  with 
holes  the  orifices  of  sinuses  which  may  or  may  not  lead  to  bone;  and  in  extreme  cases  the 
bones  are  tunnelled.  These  sinuses  discharge  freely  a  putrid  sero-purulent  fluid,  containing 
"  fungus  particles."  The  fungi  are  of  two  kinds,  each,  according  to  Dr.  Carter,  marking 
a  variety  of  the  disease.  One,  the  dark  or  dark  brown,  is  globular  or  ovoid  inform,  hard 
and  friable  in  consistence,  and  of  the  size  varying  from  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  bullet. 
The  other  is  pale  or  yellowish  in  color,  soft  and  cheesy  in  consistence,  and  of  the  size  of  a 
minute  speck  or  pea.  Dr.  Carter  and  others  believe  that  excision  or  amputation  of  the 
affected  part  is  the  only  sound  practice  to  be  adopted. 

AYarts. 

These  are  growths  of  the  papill;T3  of  the  skin,  the  papillae  being  usually  elono-ated  and 
their  ei)ithelial  covering  thickened.  They  are  common  on  the  hands  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  of  the  young,  and  more  rare  in  the  adult.  When  on  exposed  parts  of  the  body, 
they  assume  a  horny  hardness :  but  when  surrounded  with  moisture  or  the  secretion  of  the 
skin,  they  are  soft  and  more  sensitive. 

The  fiat  wart  is  chWq A  verruca  simplex,  the  pedunculated  verruca  digitata;  and  these 
are  said  to  be  more  common  in  the  scalp.    I  have  seen  them  on  the  neck,  orifice  of  the 
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nose,  mouth,  eyes,  ears,  and  anus,  also  on  tlie  prepuce  and  labia.  I  have  seen  them  also 
on  tlie  tongue.  They  occur  at  times  beneath  tlie  nails  and  are  very  painful — subungual. 
Tlie  worst  crop  of  warts  I  ever  saw  was  around  the  anus  of  a  boy. 

The  flat  warts  occasionally  come  and  go  in  a  way  which  cannot  be  accounted  for ;  as  a 
rule,  they  are,  however,  persistent.  They  rarely  last  into  adult  life,  but  when  they  do 
they  seldom  grow  or  give  trouble.  In  exceptional  cases,  under  some  local  irritation,  they 
may  increase  and  assume  more  the  character  of  an  epithelial  cancer.  AYhen  on  the  face  this 
change  is  peculiarly  liable  to  occur.  Not  long  ago  I  destroyed  an  epithelial  cancer  by 
the  ala  of  the  nose,  the  size  of  a  florin,  that  had  suddenly  appeared  in  a  wart  which  had 
existed  for  sixty  years,  nearly  all  the  patient's  life,  and  1  have  removed  from  the  lip  of  a 
man  a  cancer  tliat  had  grown  from  a  wart  which  had  existed  as  long  as  he  could  remember. 

Venereal  warts  are  very  abundant,  whether  they  grow  from  the  glans  penis  or 
prepuce  of  the  male  or  labia  of  the  female.  They  are  pedunculated,  moist,  and  highly 
vascular,  and  are  cleai'ly  contagious.  AVarts,  however,  may  occur  at  times  in  these  parts 
without  any  venereal  contact. 

Treatment  Some  powerful  alkali,  such  as  ammonia,  to  dissolve  the  cuticle,  and  the 

subsequent  application  of  the  glacial  acetic  acid,  nitric  acid,  or  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  to 
destroy  the  papilla;,  is  the  best  plan  to  get  rid  of  the  harder  or  flat  warts.  Lunar  caustic 
is  an  unsatisfactory  and  tedious  remedy.  Pedunculated  dry  warts  should  be  cut  off  with 
the  knife  or  scissors,  and  the  moist  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  when  not  too  exten- 
sive. AVhen,  however,  they  are  extensive,  they  may  be  made  to  dry  up  by  the  applica- 
tion of  some  powder,  such  as  the  oxide  of  zinc,  or  even  starch.  Powdered  fresh  savine  is 
a  good  application,  Mr.  T.  Smith  recommending  it  to  be  mixed  with  the  powdered  diace- 
tate  of  copper.  The  perchloride  of  iron  in  tincture  is  also  serviceable.  Venereal  warts 
and  others,  when  extensive,  may  be  readily  destroyed  by  means  of  the  galvanic  cautery, 
the  patient  being  under  chloroform.  At  times  excision  is  the  best  practice.  In  the  large 
masses  that  are  found  on  the  genital  organs  of  women,  of  venereal  origin,  nothing  but  the 
removal  of  the  whole  with  the  labium  can  be  entertained  ;  when  the  ecraseur  of  the  gal- 
vanic cautery  cannot  be  obtained,  the  ordinary  wire  instrument  may  be  used.  The  hemor- 
rhage from  these  venereal  warts  is  generally  severe  ;  and  the  surgeon  should  never  attempt 
to  remove  them  by  excision,  when  they  are  extensive,  without  having  at  hand  some  good 
styptic,  such  as  the  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  matico,  alum,  dry  and  in  solution, 
or  the  cautery  in  one  of  its  forms. 

Moles. 

Using  the  word  in  the  broad  sense  to  include  small  spots  of  discolored  skin,  and  cuta- 
neous connective  tissue  tumors  with  pigment,  with  or  without  unnatural  growth  of  hair  or 
skin  glands,  they  are  very  common  ;  few  people  being  without  one  or  more  upon  the  surface 
of  the  body,  while  many  have  them  in  numbers.  I  have  seen  a  woman  studded  all  over 
with  hairy  moles,  the  hairs  having  been  in  some  half  an  inch  long  and  bristly.  Moles 
are  generally  congenital,  but  at  times  put  in  an  appearance  latter  in  life  ;  they  are  rarely 
of  any  great  importance  beyond  the  disfigurement  they  produce  ;  occasionally,  however, 
they  degenerate  or  become  the  seat  of  a  cancerous  disease,  the  melanotic  cancer  having 
frequently  its  origin  in  such  congenital  spots.  This  clinical  fact,  wiiich  is  now  fairly 
recognized,  is  important,  and  renders  it  expedient  for  the  surgeon  to  excise  any  mole  that 
has  a  tendency  to  grow  or  to  become  indurated  in  middle  life  ;  for  the  melanotic  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  soft  cancer,  and,  when  it  has  once  appeared,  is  prone  to  S[)read  and  multiply  rapidly. 
Many  of  the  most  virulent  forms  of  multiple  cancer  the  surgeon  sees  have  their  origin  in 
moles. 

Corns. 

These  are  thickened  cuticle,  the  result  of  occasional  pressure,  whether  on  the  toes  or 
feet,  from  tight  or  hard  boots  ;  or  on  the  hands,  from  the  mechanical  irritation  of  tools, 
&c.  It  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  the  result  of  occasional,  and  not  constant 
pressure,  the  latter  causing  atrophy  and  absorption.  Not  only,  wrote  Hunter,  "the  cuticle 
tiiickens,  but  the  parts  underneath,  and  a  succulus  (bursa)  is  often  formed  at  the  root  of 
the  great  toe,  between  the  cutis  and  ligaments  of  the  joint,  to  guard  the  ligaments  below." 
This  bursa  forms  under  all  corns  when  the  pressure  is  not  removed,  in  all  old  and  neglected 
cases.  A  corn,  w^hen  newly  formed,  can,  by  maceration,  be  elevated  from  its  position  as 
thickened  cuticle  only,  the  cutis  being  unaffected  ;  but  in  old  corns  the  cutis  appears  to 
atrophy,  and  the  papilla;  to  disappear.    Such  corns,  writes  Mr.  T,  Smith  (•  Holmes's 
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Sys.,'  vol.  v),  "  may  be  fonnd  based  upon  the  fibrous  tissue  of  tbe  sheaths  of  tlie  extensor 
tendons  of  the  toes,  all  intermediate  structures  having  been  absorbed."  AVhen  a  bursa 
has  formed  it  may  inflame  or  suppurate,  and  give  rise  to  troublesome  conditions,  such  as 
will  be  described  under  "  bunion." 

A  corn  is  called  "  soft"  when  it  forms  between  the  toes.  It  is  far  more  painful  and 
sensitive  than  the  "  hard  ;"  it  grows  also  more  rapidly,  probably  owing  to  its  greater 
moisture. 

Treatment  Remove  the  cause  and  the  disease  will  disappear.    This  is  the  doctrine 

which  applies  to  corns  of  all  forms,  when  acted  upon  early.  Boots  which  are  too  loose  are 
as  injurious  as  those  which  are  too  tight ;  where  one  presses  the  other  rubs,  the  result 
being  the  same.  A  well-fitting  boot,  with  a  straight  inner  border  and  broad  to}),  is  the 
best.  To  remove  the  cuticle  nothing  equals  warm  water ;  and  after  soaking  the  part  in  it 
for  some  time,  or  keeping  the  corn  covered  for  a  night  or  more  with  water  dressing  and 
oiled  silk,  tlie  whole  may  be  carefully  peeled  off'  by  means  of  a  knife.  After  the  removal 
of  the  corn,  the  skin  should  be  protected  by  a  piece  of  soap-plaster  spread  on  leather. 
The  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  recommended.  I  have  known  it  produce 
great  pain,  and,  when  applied  to  an  infiamed  corn,  much  harm  ;  indeed,  in  one  case  slough- 
ing of  part  of  the  integuments  covering  the  little  toe ;  in  old  people  it  is  dangerous. 
The  application  of  the  glacial  acetic  acid  is  to  be  preferred.  AVhen  suppuration  takes 
place  beneath  a  corn  it  should  be  relieved  by  a  puncture  as  soon  as  possible,  and  water- 
dressing  applied.  Bursal  swellings  are  to  be  treated  as  bunions.  Soft  corns  are  best 
treated  by  taking  away  pressure  by  means  of  the  introduction  between  the  toes  of  cotton 
wool,  or  undressed  wool,  and  the  use  of  some  dry  powder,  such  as  the  oxide  of  zinc;  the 
corn  soon  becoming  a  dry  one,  and  easily  eradicated.  Acetic  or  carbolic  acid  is  a  good 
application  in  obstinate  cases. 


Bunions. 


Fig.  50. 


Fig.  51. 


When  from  excessive  or  long-continued  pressure  a  bursa  forms  over  one  of  the  tarsal  or 
metatarsal  articulations,  a  "  bunion"  is  said  to  be  present,  and  the  most  common  seat  for 
this  affection  is  the  metatarsal  joint  of  the  great  or  little  toe.  This  fact  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  evil  tendency  which  boots,  as  generally  made,  have  to  draw  the  toes  together  towards 
the  central  line  of  the  foot.    The  central  axis  of  the  undeformed  great  toe  being  thus 

made  to  deviate  from  the  normal  line,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  metatarsal  bone  through  the 
centre  of  the  heel,  to  an  abnormal  one,  in  which 
the  great  toe  itself,  looking  outwards,  forms  with 
the  metatarsal  bone  at  the  joint,  an  angle  pointing 
inwards,  and  the  axis  of  the  toe  falls  far  within 
the  normal  one  of  the  foot  (Fig.  50). 

Aston  Key,  however,  attributes  this  deformity 
more  to  excessive  weight  received  on  a  weak  tar- 
sus and  metatarsus  from  over-standing  ;  the  great 
toe  being  gradually  forced  outwards  by  the  oblique 
bearing  of  the  foot  on  its  inner  plantar  surfjxce, 
when  the  arch  of  the  foot  has  given  and  the  foot 
become  flat.  Too  short  boots  greatly  favor  this 
change,  the  foot  by  such  being  compressed  logitudinally,  and  the  arch  of  the  tarsus 
increased ;  the  toes  even  being  drawn  up  to  form  angles  with  the  metatarsal  bones — the 
great  toe  suffering  the  most.  Wlien  burste  form  over  the  projecting  bones,  it  is  to  save 
the  joints  from  injury,  and  at  times  these  form  over  the  dorsum  itself.  Under  extreme 
conditions  the  bursa  may  inflame  and  suppurate,  giving  rise  to  obstinate  and  troublesome 
sores.  In  still  more  extreme  or  neglected  cases  the  joint  of  the  great  toe  may  be  involved, 
ending  in  its  destruction  with  or  without  exfoliation  of  bone. 

Treatment — When  the  nature  of  a  bunion  is  understood,  the  principles  of  its  treat- 
ment become  clear.  Preventive  treatment  is  the  best,  and  consists  in  maintaining  the 
natural  condition  of  the  foot;  in  young  children,  and  in  girls  especially,  by  o-uarding 
against  the  flattening  of  the  foot  from  over-standing  or  walking  during  the  period  of 
growth,  and  against  altering  the  axis  of  the  great  toe  by  keeping  the  inner  line  of  the  boot 
straight ;  and  in  no  way  by  too  short  boots  cramping  the  foot  longitudinally. 

When  a  bunion  exists  the  only  consistent  treatment  is  that  which  tends  to  restore  the 
mis[)laced  toes  to  tlieir  natural  position  ;  when  tlie  great  toe  is  involved,  either  by  Key's 


Toe-cap  for  the  cure 
of  bunion. 
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plan  of  having  a  separate  compartment  made  in  the  boot,  so  constructed  as  to  keep  it  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  foot,  or  by  the  simple  ai)paratus  given  in  Sayre's  work  on  orthopfedic 
surgery  (Fig.  51),  which  consists  of  buckskin  or  linen  caps  to  the  toe  a,  a  few  inches  of 
elastic  webbing  b,  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster  to  go  round  the  loot  c,  and  two  circular 
pieces  of  the  same  d  to  retain  all  in  position.  Even  in  severe  cases  this  practice  may  be 
successful,  and  in  the  old  and  confirmed  cases  the  same  is  to  be  adopted  ;  palliative  treat- 
ment, however,  is  at  times  alone  practicable. 

The  common  ])lan,  wrote  Key  in  1836  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'),  "resorted  to  for  the  relief 
of  bunion  palliates  tlie  evil,  in  some  degree,  by  removing  the  pain,  and  taking  olF  the 
pressure  ;  but  it  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  plasters  on  thick  soft  leather  are 
agreeable  to  a  painful  bunion  by  keeping  the  skin  in  a  pliant  state,  and  by  protecting  the 
part  from  ])ressure  ;"  but  they  do  not  cure  the  disease. 

Under  all  circumstances,  pressure  is  to  be  removed  ;  nothing  like  a  tight  boot  ought  to 
be  thought  of,  a  wide  and  easy  one  being  worn.  To  the  inflamed  bunion  water-dressing 
is  the  best  application.  Should  suppuration  take  place,  an  early  incision  into  the  bursa 
should  be  made.  In  old  people,  however,  some  caution  is  called  for  in  carrying  out  this 
practice,  because  in  such,  where  from  diseased  arteries  or  other  causes  the  circulation  is 
feeble,  gangrene  of  the  part  or  a  troublesome  suppuration  may  arise.  When  su|)purating 
sores  exist,  they  may  in  the  aged  require  stimulating  applications  ;  in  the  middle-aged, 
the  bursa  may  be  laid  open  and  allowed  to  granulate,  or  be  excised.  In  the  early  stage 
of  a  bunion  the  mechanical  means  suggested  may  be  aided  by  the  local  application  of  a 
small  blister,  and  INIr.  Thomas  Smith  speaks  highly  of  the  local  use  of  the  biniodide  of 
mercury,  ten  grains  to  an  ounce.    ('Holmes's  Syst.,'  vol.  v,  ed.  2d.) 

In  tlie  last  stage,  when  the  joint  is  destroyed,  the  case  may  have  to  be  treated  by 
incision  of  the  parts,  excision,  or  even  amputation. 


In-grown  Toe-nail. 


This  is  a  troublesome  and  painful  affection,  and  is  more  commonly  met  with  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  great  toe-nail  than  on  the  inner,  though  it  may  occur  in  both  places. 
It  is  usually  caused  by  external  pressure  upon  the  soft  parts,  the  movable  soft  parts  being 
pressed  upon  the  immovable  nail.  As  often  as  not,  it  is  due  to  the  collection  of  cuticle 
beneath  the  edge  of  the  nail,  this  cuticle  acting  as  a  foreign  body  and  by  its  pressure 
causing  ulceration.  Ulceration  having  once  been  set  U[),  the  healing  process  is  j)revented 
by  the  ])resence  of  this  cuticle,  together  with  the  pressure  of  the  edge  of  tiie  nail,  and  the 
soft  parts  covering  it  in.  Fungous  granulations,  as  a  consequence,  frequently  form,  and 
copious  discharge  takes  place,  the  affection  being  attended  with  severe  pain. 

Treatment. — The  disease  being  the  result  of  pressure  applied  from  without  in  the 
shape  of  tight  boots,  or  from  within  in  the  form  of  indurated  cuticle  beneath  the  nail,  the 
surgeon's  main  object  in  the  treatment  is  to  take  away  tiie  exciting  cause  ;  and,  when  the 
collection  of  cuticle  exists,  by  the  careful  introduction  of  a  probe  beneath  the  nail,  to  pro- 
cure the  evulsion  of  the  foreign  body.  In  early  examples  of  the  disease  this  treatment  is 
often  sufficient.  When  external  pressure  has  been  the  cause,  and  ulceration  exists,  the 
soft  parts  may  be  carefully  pressed  away  from  the  siiarp  edge  of  the  nail  by  the  careful 
introduction  beneath  the  overhanging  integument  of  a  small  I'oll  of  lint,  which  should  be 
well  pressed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sore,  and  fixed  in  position  by  means  of  strapping, 
applied  so  as  to  draw  the  soft  parts  away  from  the  nail.  This  treatment,  by  removing  all 
])ressure  from  the  sore,  as  a  rule,  being  successful.  When  the  fun- 
gous granulations  are  excessive,  and  tlie  discharge  profuse,  the  free 
use  of  alum,  oxide  of  zinc,  lunar  caustic,  the  solution  of  the  perchlo- 
ride  of  iron,  or  more  particularly  the  powdered  nitrate  of  lead  before 
the  apjdication  of  the  lint,  is  of  great  value.  After  one  or  two  appli- 
cations of  the  lint,  in  the  manner  previously  described,  the  soft  parts 
will  have  been  so  pressed  to  one  side  as  to  expose  the  edge  of  the  nail 
with  the  surface  of  the  sore  ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  lint, 
or  a  piece  of  thin  sheet  lead  or  tinfoil,  may  be  carefully  introduced 
beneath  the  edge  of  the  nail,  and  the  dressings  renewed.  Under  this 
treatment  a  rajiid  cure  readily  ensues,  and  if  no  external  pressure  be 
re-applied,  and  the  nail  is  allowed  to  grow  up  in  its  normal  square 
form,  there  will  be  no  recurrence.  In  severe  cases,  where  the  soft 
parts  so  overhang  the  nail  as  to  be  unaffected  by  the  means  here  sug- 
gested, or,  in  which  the  nail  perforates  the  soft  parts  (Fig.  52),  the 


Fig.  52. 


lirotiudingnail 
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best  coui'se  is  to  excise  the  overliunging  integument  by  means  of  a  scalpel,  for  by  this 
method  the  ulcer  is  exposed,  and  all  external  pressure  at  once  removed,  the  sore,  as  it 
heals,  having  a  tendency  to  contract,  and  thus  considerably  to  diminish  the  chance  of  a 
repetition  of  the  affection. 

When  the  ulcer  has  spread  far  under  the  nail,  it  may  be  expedient  to  remove  a  portion 
of  the  latter  to  allow  of  cicatrization  ;  though,  in  a  general  way,  to  remove  half  the  nail, 
to  take  away  a  V  piece  from  its  centre,  to  scrape  or  notch  it,  are  only  temporary  remedies. 
They  may  succeed  for  a  time,  and  allow  the  sore  to  heal,  but  it  is  certain  to  i-ecur  in  all 
severity,  as  soon  as  nature  has  restored  the  parts  which  the  surgeon  has  injured. 

To  cut  the  corner  of  the  nail,  under  the  idea  that  it  is  the  offending  body,  is  a  futile 
proceeding ;  it  may  for  the  moment  appear  to  be  of  service,  but,  in  the  end,  it  is  injurious; 
indeed,  the  nail  should  be  left  square,  as  nature  made  it,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  soft  parts  are  in  no  way  pressed  over  its  edge. 


Onychia  Maligna. 


This  is  a  disease  of  the  nail  matrix,  and  a  far  more  severe  and  obstinate  affection  than 
the  last.  It  is  found  most  commonly  in  unhealthy  children,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  started  by 
some  local  injury,  such  as  a  squeeze.  It  commences  as  a  sAvelling  of  the  end  of  the  toe 
or  finger,  with  the  other  external  signs  of  inflammation — redness,  heat,  and  pain.  Tiiese 
symptoms  are  soon  followed  by  the  exudation  from  beneath  the  nail  of  a  serous  fluid, 
-which  is  often  fetid  ;  the  nail  itself  loosens,  sometimes  falls  off,  or  either  flattens  out  or  curls 
up  at  its  edges  (Fig.  53).    When  this  occurs  a  foul  ulcer  is  visible  beneath.    In  extreme 

cases  the  affected  parts  assume  a  flat- 


FiG.  53. 


Fig.  54. 


tened  bulbous  form,  and  look  as  incur- 
able as  any  local  affection  can  well 
appear,  and,  in  rare  instances,  the  dis- 
ease involves  the  last  phalangeal  joint 
or  bone.  It  is  never  found  in  other 
than  feeble  and  cachectic  children.  The 
worst  case  I  have  seen  of  this  nature 
occurred  in  a  child,  set.  10,  in  whom  the 
fingers  and  thumbs  of  both  hands  were 
involved,  and  had  existed  for  years. 

Treatment  In  favorable  and  not 

extreme  examples  of  this  affection  tonics 
internally  and  water-dressing  externally 
suffice  to  bring  about  a  cure;  while  in 
others  more  active  local  treatment  is 
called  for,  such  as  the  application  of 
some  mercurial  lotion,  as  black-wash,  or 
Abernethy's  lotion  (formed  of  the  liquor 
potassaj  arsenitis  5ij  to  ^j  of  water)  or 
the  red  oxide  of  mercury  ointment.  In  the  case  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  all  this 
treatment  failed,  even  after  the  evulsion  of  the  nails — a  plan  of  treatment  that  should 
always  be  adopted  in  obstinate  cases.  The  cure  was  at  last  effected  by  making  a  clean 
shave  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  extreme  phalanx,  taking  away  nail  and  soft  parts.  This 
course  was  resorted  to  only  after  the  disease  had  existed  for  five  or  six  years,  and  had 
resisted  every  form  of  treatment,  even  to  the  repeated  evulsion  of  the  nails  ;  the  pain 
being  agonizing  and  demanding  surgical  interference.  Fig.  54  was  taken  from  one  of  the 
fingers  of  the  patient.  Professor  Vanzetti,  of  Padua,  strongly  advocates  the  application 
of  the  powdered  nitrate  of  lead  to  the  ulcer,  and  my  own  experience  of  its  value  justifies 
me  in  strongly  recommending  it.  Constitutional  treatment  with  tonic  regimen  is  always 
necessary. 

The  disease  may  at  times  have  a  syphilitic  origin,  when  it  will  be  wise  to  adopt  specific 
treatment. 


Acute  onychia. 


Chronic  onychia. 


Other  Diseases  of  the  Nails. 


Under  the  influ(!nce  of  some  acute  diseases,  the  nails  cease  to  grow,  and  the  arrest 
becomes  manifest,  as  convalescence  advances,  by  a  transverse  groove  in  the  nail,  while 
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the  width  of  the  groove  denotes  the  duration  of  the  arrested  growth.  As  a  result  of 
hereditary  syphilis  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  shown,  that  the  nails  may  hecome  completely 
ridged,  while  even  in  acquired  syphilis, 


Fig.  55. 


Fig.  56. 


Hutchinson,  Wilks,  and  Fagge  have  fairly 
proved  that  the  nails  may  become  narrow, 
thick,  ill-formed  bodies,  or  concave,  rough, 
and  black. 

Psoriasis  afF(icts  the  nails  somewhat  in 
the  same  way,  the  nail  thickening  and  split- 
ting vertically,  and  in  faviis,  Fagge  has 
shown  that  the  part  may  become  thickened 
and  of  a  yellow  color  from  the  interstitial 
deposit  of  tiie  parasitic  disease.  Wilks,  in 
the  '  Lancet'  for  1868,  and  Fagge,  in  'Guy's 
Hos[).  Rep.,'  18G9-70,  have  written  fully 
on  tliese  ])oints.  At  times  the  nails  become 
soft,  and,  in  feeble  subjects,  very  convex. 
This  condition  is  said  to  be  common  in 

phthisical  subjects,  but  in  surgical  disease  I  have  often  observed  the  same  condition 
appear  during  illness,  and  disappear  as  strength  returned.  I  regard  it  only  as  an  evidence 
of  feeble  power. 

Horny  growths  occasionally  spring  up  beneath  the  nail,  as  seen  in  Fig.  55,  and 
ungual  exostosis  very  fi-equently  appears — which  is,  a  bony  outgrowth  from  the 
extreme  phalanx  of  the  great  or  other  toe,  as  seen  in  Fig.  50.    Both  require  excision. 


Horny  growth  fiom  Leneath 
nail. 


Ungual  exostosis. 


ELEPHANTIASIS. 

This  term  has  been  applied  to  two  very  different  diseases,  the  Elephantiasis  GrtBcorum, 
or  true  leprosy,  and  tlie  Elephantiasis  Arabicin,  or  Cochin  or  Barbadoes  leg.  The  former 
is  probably  constitutional,  and  appears  as  a  tubercular  affection  of  the  skin,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  face,  attended  with  some  loss  of  sensation.  It  is  usually  ushered  in  with 
sliglit  febrile  disturbance  and  local  oedema.  As  it  advances,  the  skin  thickens  and  the 
tubercles  multiply  ;  the  disease  spreads,  and  involves  the  tongue,  mouth,  nose,  eyes,  and 
even  larynx  and  lungs.  In  extreme  cases  ulceration  and  disease  of  the  bones  exist;  the 
subjects  of  the  affection  dying  from  exhaustion,  if  not  from  suffocation.  It  is,  happily, 
rare  in  this  country,  although  it  does  occur  occasionally  ;  it  is,  however,  common  in  Nor- 
way, in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  tlie  Indies.  Dr.  Webster,  in  the  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.' 
for  1854,  and  Mr.  Day,  in  the  '  Madras  Quart.  Journal'  for  1800,  give  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  Dr.  Carter,  in  the  '  Trans.  Med.  and  Phys.  Society  of  Bombay,' 
vol.  viii,  new  series,  enters  fully  into  its  pathology. 

The  disease  has  been  regarded  as  incurable,  although,  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Gurjun  or  wood  oil  by  Dr.  Dougall,  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  in  1873,  better  results 
of  its  treatment  may  be  expected.  The  oil  is  used  as  an  external  application,  made  into 
an  emulsion  with  lime  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  three,  and  should  be  well 
rubbed  in  twice  a  day  for  two  hours  at  a  time.  It  has  also  to  be  taken  internally  in  two- 
drachm  doses  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  lime  water  twice  a  day.  AYith  this  treat- 
ment the  tubercles  are  said  to  soften  down  ;  and  in  their  [dace  watery  blebs  form,  which 
burst  and  discharge  a  clear  serous  fluid,  and  then  the  induration  gradually  subsides.  The 
oil  taken  internally  is  a  diuretic  and  purgative. 

To  the  surgeon  the  second  form  of  elephantiasis,  or  the  Elephantiasis  Arnbum,  is  of 
the  greatest  interest.  It  is  possibly  a  local  affection,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  true 
leprosy.  It  appears  generally  in  one  or  other  of  the  lower  extremities,  or  in  the  male  or 
female  genital  organs  ;  showing  itself  as  a  general  infiltration  into  the  skin  and  subcuta- 
neous tissued  of  an  organizable  material,  whereby  the  integument  becomes  hypertrophied 
and  greatly  thic^kened.  In  advanced  disease  the  skin  falls  into  great  folds,  and,  between 
these,  fissures  form,  which  subsequently  pass  into  oozing  ulcers.  At  times  the  foot  and 
leg  become  the  seat  of  extensive  ulceration,  which  rarely  cicatrizes. 

It  generally  begins  with  some  febrile  attack,  and  the  affected  part  becomes  the  seat  of 
an  erythematous  redness  and  swelling,  which  subsides,  again  to  recur,  and  each  attack 
leaves  some  extra  tliickening  beliind  it.  I  have  observed  this  very  clearly  in  one  case, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  the  erythema  had  some  distinct  relation  to  the  disease. 

Dr.  Wise,  of  Calcutta,  in  1835,  looked  upon  the  disease  as  one  of  the  venous  system, 
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and  inflammatory.  Dr.  Carnoclian,  of  New  York,  believes  it  to  be  associated  witli  an 
enlargement  of  the  arterial  trunks  of  the  part,  and  upon  this  theory  based  his  practice  ot 
tying  the  main  artery  of  the  limb,  thereby  starving  the  disease.  Mr.  Day,  in  the  paper 
already  alluded  to,  regards  it  as  consecutive  to  malarious  fever,  while  Mr.  Dalton  ('  Lan- 
cet,' 1846)  looks  upon  it  as  a  constitutional  disease,  like  the  leprosy.  From  the  many 
cases  I  have  seen  I  do  not  believe  in  the  theory  of  its  being  due  to  disease  oi  the  venous 
system,  because  pathological  evidence  is  wanting  to  support  the  view,  yet  I  am  disposed 
to  regard  it  as  a  true  hypertrophy,  and  in  this  I  am  supported  by  the  clinical  fact  that  in 
some  cases,  though  not  in  all,  where  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  is  ligatured,  and  the 
vascular  supply  to  the  disease  cut  off,  a  recovery  takes  place. 

Carnochan,  of  New  York,  was  the  first  surgeon  to  perform  this  operation  (in  January, 
1851),  and  tlie  success  he  met  with,  as  published  in  a  memoir  on  the  subject  in  1858, 
induced  me  to  follow  his  example  in  1865.  My  case  in  all  its  details  was  published  in 
the  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1866,  and  the  benefit  of  the  operation  was  most  striking.  It 
occurred  in  the  case  of  a  Welsh  girl,  ast.  25  ;  the  disease  had  been  of  two  years'  standing, 
and  was  spreading.    The  thigh  of  the  affected  limb  (Fig.  57)  measured  twenty-seven 


Fig.  57.  Fio.  58. 


Case  of  elephantiasis  Arabum  before  and  after  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  femoral  artery. 


inches  round,  and  the  leg  nearly  twenty-three,  the  affected  leg  being  nine  inches  in  cir- 
cumference larger  than  the  sound  one,  and  the  thigh  seven.  Five  weeks  after  the  ligature 
of  the  external  iliac  artery  the  calf  of  the  affected  limb  measured  seven  inches  less  than  it 
did  at  the  time  of  operation,  and  when  she  left  the  hospital  the  limb  appeared  as  in  Fig. 
58.  The  rapid  disappearance  of  the  tliickened  tissue  was  very  remarkable.  Since  the 
operation,  the  girl  has  gone  on  well,  is  companion  to  a  lady,  and  can  now  walk  ten  or 
twelve  miles.    The  limb  becomes  slightly  oedematous  only  on  over-exertion. 

I  have  performed  the  same  operation  three  times  since,  but  not  with  similar  success.  I 
ligatui-ed  the  femoral  artery  of  a  man  who  had  the  whole  limb  involved,  the  thigh  being 
only  slightly  so,  and,  for  a  time  everything  promised  to  be  as  successful  as  in  the  case 
previously  recorded;  but  an  attack  of  erythema  came  on,  followed  by  renewed  swelling 
of  the  extremity,  which  never  disappeared.  In  this  case  the  size  of  the  superficial  femoral 
artery  was  extraordinary,  the  loop  of  the  silk  ligature  when  it  came  away  being  capable 
of  admitting  a  No.  12  catheter.  The  vessel  seemed  to  be  nearly  the  diameter  of  my 
finger  and  was  very  thick.  In  a  more  recent  case,  however,  gangrene  of  the  foot,  followed 
by  death,  took  place. 

When  this  operation  is  performed  the  vessel  should  be  ligatured  well  above  the  disease. 
I  may  add  that  Butcher  in  1863  and  Alcock  in  1866  had  successful  cases  ;  though  Fayrer, 
late  of  Calcutta,  and  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  have  not  met  with  successful  results. 

When  surgical  interference  of  this  kind  is  not  applicable,  elevation  of  the  affected  limb 
or  pressure  should  be  employed.    In  severe  cases  amputation  may  be  called  for. 

ON  PARASITES. 

Guinea-worm — The  Dracunculus  or  Filaria  medhiensis  is  one  of  the  most  trou- 
blesome parasites  known  in  Africa,  Asia,  India,  and  tropical  America.  In  Europe  it  is 
only  occasionally  met  with  in  those  who  have  visited  the  above  districts. 

The  mature  worm  varies  in  length  from  two  to  six  feet.  It  is  cylindrical  in  form, 
white  in  color,  has  a  smooth  surface,  is  tough  and  elastic  ;  its  mouth  appearing  as  a  circu- 
lar orifice;  and  has  no  anus.  How  it  enters  the  body  is  unknown,  although  it  is  evident 
that  it  does  so  from  without,  and  probably  through  the  skin  of  some  part  that  has  been  in 
contact  with  water,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  common  in  the  feet  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  although  the  Madras  water-carriers  are  said  to  have  them  in  the  back.    At  any 
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rate,  the  worm  gets  into  tlie  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  where  it  remains.  Busk  tells  us 
that  it  does  so  usually  for  about  twelve  months,  although  it  may  Le  eighteen;  when 
mature  and  the  time  has  come  tor  the  discharge  of  the  embryos  with  wh'.ch  it  is  filled,  it 
makes  its  presence  known  by 
boring  the  skin,  pi'otruding  its 
head  under  the  cuticle,  raising  a 
bleb,  and  coming  out  bodily,  dis- 
charging its  young  filarite  exter- 
nally. 

Tlie  first  manifestation  of  the 
disease  is  usually  a  circular  bleb, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  59,  al- 
though it  often  happens  that  pain 
and  stiffness  of  the  affected  part 
have  been  complained  of  for  some 
time  previously.  The  bleb  con- 
tains sero-purulent  fluid,  and  the 
surgeon,  in  order  to  find  the  worm, 
should  cut  the  raised  cuticle  off. 
"  There  will  then  be  seen  protruding  from  a  little  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  denuded  cutis 
one  or  more  inches  of  the  worm  of  the  size  and  color  of  vermicelli  or  of  a  wax  match. 
The  surgeon  now  makes  a  small  quill-like  roll  of  adhesive  plaster,  rolls  the  worm  around 
it,  and  gently  draws  as  much  as  will  come  without  the  risk  of  breaking;  and  this  is 
repeated  day  after  day,  till  at  last  the  tail,  which  ends  in  a  small  hook,  comes  wriggling 
out,  and  the  case  is  at  an  end."  (Druitt,  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  Jan.  3,  1874.)  Under 
these  circumstances  a  rapid  cure  takes  place.  Should  the  worm  break,  a  subcutaneous 
abscess  is  almost  sure  to  form  higher  up  ;  and  when  this  is  opened  a  loop  of  the  worm  can 
most  likely  be  got  out  on  a  probe,  and  so  be  extracted  as  before. 

At  times  no  bleb  forms,  but  merely  a  subcutaneous  abscess.  In  exceptional  cases  more 
than  one  worm  may  exist.    Druitt  quotes  a  case  in  which  nineteen  had  been  extracted. 

Considerable  constitutional  disturbance  often  attends  these  local  changes. 

Chigoe,  Chigger,  or  Gigger,  or  Sand-flea  This  is  found  in  the  West  Indies 

and  in  South  America,  but  the  impregnated  female  only  infects  man.  It  makes  its  way 
beneath  the  nails  or  between  the  toes  by  means  of  its  long  proboscis,  and,  having  gained 
an  entrance,  rapidly  increases  to  a  white  globular  vesicle  the  size  of  a  pea.  Some  local 
irritation  attends  its  presence.  To  prevent  trouble,  the  insect  should  be  carefully  turned 
out  of  its  bed  by  dilating  the  orifice  through  which  it  entered  with  a  needle,  care  being 
observed  not  to  rupture  the  globular  vesicle  which  contains  the  Ova,  for  if  these  escape  into 
the  cellular  tissue  the  accident  is  often  followed  by  tedious  suppuration  and  ulceration. 

The  echinococcus  or  hydatid,  the  larva  of  the  taenia  echinococcus,  is  a  common 
entozoon  in  the  human  subject,  and  it  may  exist  as  a  microscopical  object,  or  as  a  cyst  of 
many  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  highly  elastic  laminated  walls,  lined  with  a  granular 
layer,  and  it  is  usually  inclosed  in  the  parts  of  the  body  infected  by  it  in  a  distinct  capsule, 
formed  by  exudation  into  and  the  consolidation  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  It  contains  a 
clear,  watery,  non-albuminous  fluid,  in  which  at  times  fioat  some  taenia  heads  or  scolices, 
the  so-called  echinococci,  or  in  which  are  found  the  booklets  which  surround  the  head. 

These  hydatids  are  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  body — in  the 
lungs,  liver,  abdominal  cavity,  pelvis,  and  even  in  the  bones — a  specimen  exists  at  Guy's 
in  which  the  spinal  column  was  so  affected.  I  have  seen  them  turned  out  of  the  breast, 
tongue,  thyroid  gland,  pelvis,  vagina,  uterus,  thorax,  and  bladder,  and  have  removed  a 
cyst  containing  them  from  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  axilla,  and  thigh,  as  well  as  having 
treated  many  also  in  the  liver. 

At  times  an  acephalocyst  contains  many  secondary  cysts.  I  removed  a  basinful  from 
one  occupying  the  pelvis,  and  they  were  of  all  sizes  ('  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,'  vol.  xvii). 
Hydatid  tumors  are  to  be  recognized  by  negative  symptoms ;  they  appear  as  tense,  globu- 
lar, elastic  swellings  in  a  part,  and  give  rise  only  to  such  symptoms  as  are  to  be  explained 
mechanically  by  their  presence  ;  when  dead  they  give  rise  to  suppuration. 

Treatment  This  must  vary  with  the  position,  size,  and  growth  of  the  hydatid 

tumors.    When  the  parasite  occupies  some  position  in  the  body  outside  one  of  its  grei  t 
cavities,  and  can  be  turned  out  of  its  bed  by  means  of  a  free  cut  into  its  capsule,  no  better 
treatment  is  required.    When  it  occupies  one  of  tlie  abdominal  viscera  or  one  of  the 
10 


Fig.  59. 


Guinea-worm  bleb  just  cut  ofl".    Dr  Druitt,  '  Med.  Times  aud  Gaz.,' 
Jan.  3,  18/4. 
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serous  cavities,  it  should  be  left  alone,  unless  from  its  size  it  interferes  with  important 
functions  or  threatens  life,  but  tliis  point  will  be  discussed  in  another  page. 

The  cysticereus  cellulosse,  the  cystic  scolex  of  the  common  ta])eworm,  is  foimd 
in  man,  and  is  said  to  be  the  common  parasite  of  the  "  measly  pig."  It  lias  a  quadrangu- 
lar head,  short  neck,  and  cylindrical  vesicular  body  ;  the  head  being  surrounded  with 
characteristic  booklets.  It  is  found  more  particularly  in  the  muscles  and  intermuscular 
tissue,  and  may  affect  the  viscera  as  the  former  hydatid.  It  is  known  to  occur  in  the  eye, 
brain,  heart,  &c.,  and  can  be  treated,  when  interference  is  called  for,  by  an  incision  into 
the  ])art  and  removal. 

Trichiniasis  will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  affections  of  the 
muscles. 


SURGERY  OF  THE  LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTEE  Y. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LYPHATICS  AND  THEIR  GLANDS. 

The  absorbent  glands  with  their  ducts,  are  liable  to  inflammation,  '^ade7ittis"  or  ^^angeio- 
leucitis"  and  this  action  is  probably  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  some  septic  material. 
It  is  almost  always  associated  with  a  wound,  punctured  or  open,  inflamed,  suppurating, 
healing,  or  scabbing ;  with  some  point  of  irritation  or  suppuration,  even  a  papule  or  pus- 
tule ;  with  some  centre  from  which  morbific  elements  may  be  taken  up.  In  what  is  called 
a  simple  wound  the  inflammation  of  the  absorbents  may  be  acute,  but  in  poisoned  it  is 
violent  and  diffused.  The  inflammation  always  follows  the  course  of  the  absorbents, 
leading  from  the  centre  of  absorption  towards  the  glands,  that  is,  towards  the  body,  and 
it  never  spreads  backwards.  When  it  has  reached  the  glands,  the  diseased  action  ceases 
to  spread ;  that  is,  it  expends  its  force  upon  the  group  of  glands  in  which  the  absorbents 
naturally  end  and  does  not  extend  through  another  series  of  absorbents  to  a  second  group. 
The  moi-biflc  material  is  arrested  in  the  glands,  at  least,  such  is  the  usual  course  of  the 
affection.  When  pytemia  follows  or  complicates  the  case,  it  may  be  open  to  question, 
whether  the  ])oisonous  fluid  circulating  in  the  lymj)hatics  has  not  been  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  blood  through  its  usual  channels,  that  is,  through  the  inflamed  glands  onwards, 
but  it  is  at  least  as  probable,  that  the  same  septic  material  that  poisoned  the  lymphatics 
and  set  up  inflammation  in  the  tubes  and  glands,  was  taken  directly  into  the  blood  through 
the  venous  channels,  thus  giving  rise  to  blood  poisoning. 

Absorbent  inflammation  usually  manifests  its  presence  in  a  definite  way.  Pain 
in  some  of  the  glands  and  tenderness  are  generally  early  symptoms,  and,  with  these,  or 
soon  following  them,  will  be  seen  a  band  of  redness,  varying  in  diameter,  leading  from 
the  wound  or  infecting  centre  towards  the  gland.  This  red  line  may  be  continuous  or 
interrupted  ;  it  may  be  a  tlun  streak  or  a  broad  stripe  of  redness,  and  in  some  instances 
so  radiate  into  the  surrounding  tissues  as  to  simulate  erysipelas.  The  whole  line  of  red- 
ness is  very  painful,  and  with  these  local  symptoms  there  will  be  also  some  febrile  dis- 
turbance, very  probably  the  attack  will  be  ushered  in  with  a  rigor.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  red  lines  follow  the  course  of  the  absorbents  and  not  of  the  veins. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  and  treatment  these  symptoms  may  subside,  and  the  red 
line,  with  the  swelling  of  the  glands  and  cellular  tissue  around  the  inflamed  parts, 
together  with  the  constitutional  symptoms,  will  disappear. 

In  less  favorable  examples  suppuration  may  take  place,  either  as  a  local  or  diffused 
suppuration  of  the  affected  glands  and  surrounding  cellular  tissue ;  as  a  local  abscess  in 
the  course  of  the  lymphatics,  or  as  a  series  of  local  abscesses.  In  extreme  cases  the  sup- 
puration may  partake  of  a  diffused  character,  such  as  that  already  described  as  taking 
place  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas. 
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With  these  local  changes  the  constitutional  symptoms  will  assume  different  features ; 
the  febrile  disturbance  probably  being  great,  but  marked  by  depression ;  rigors  may  repeat 
themselves  at  regular  intervals,  tliese  generally  indicating  some  suppurative  process. 
When  typhoid  symptoms  a|)pear  with  rigors  and  sweating,  the  case  has  clearly  become 
one  of  blood  poisoning  or  septicjemia. 

There  are  thus  three  different  classes  of  cases  : 

The  simple,  terminating  in  resolution;  the  more  severe,  ending  in  local  glandular  or 
lymphatic  suppuration ;  and  the  complicated,  marked  by  diffused  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration with  general  blood  poisoning. 

In  the  simple  form,  the  poisonous  element  is  probably  of  a  diluted  or  but  slightly  irri- 
tating nature,  and  is  generally  some  altered  secretion  of  a  simple  wound  due  to  external 
irritation.  In  the  more  complicated  or  severe  forms,  the  poisonous  element  is  of  a  more 
active  kind,  and  has  been  either  introduced  fi-om  without  in  the  form  of  a  distinct  animal 
poison,  such  as  is  derived  from  a  dissection  wound,  or  the  bite  of  an  animal ;  or  is  gene- 
rated from  within,  as  seen  in  puerperal  cases. 

Inflammation  of  the  absorbents,  erysipelas,  phlegmonous  or  otherwise,  and  septicaemia, 
are  all  closely  connected. 

The  effects  of  inflammation  of  the  absorbents,  however,  are  not  constant  or  alike  in  all 
cases.  In  some  the  glandular  enlargement  alone  is  to  be  recognized,  witli  more  or  less 
extensive  suppuration  of  the  glands  and  their  surrounding  connective  tissue,  without  any 
external  evidence  of  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  leading  to  the  glands.  In  others  the 
red  line  of  inflamed  absorbents  will  be  visible  without  glandular  complication,  or  little 
more  than  a  slight  induration  of  the  gland.  At  times  there  will  be  suppuration  only  along 
the  track  of  the  lympliatics  but  none  in  the  glands,  this  suppuration  taking  the  form  of 
local  abscesses.  I  have  seen  in  a  case  of  absorbent  inflammation  of  the  forearm  and  arm, 
four  distinct  abscesses  in  the  line  of  inflammation,  with  only  axillary  glandular  tenderness. 

Occasionally  the  lymphatics  appear  as  a  hard  cord  beneath  the  skin.  In  a  case  I  had 
under  my  care  some  years  ago  this  cord  remained  hard  and  contracted  for  many  weeks 
after  all  signs  of  inflammatory  action  had  ceased.  It  occurred  in  a  gentleman  who  was  in 
the  habit  at  night  of  going  through  some  simple  muscular  exercises,  and  in  doing  this,  the 
cord  in  the  arm  snapped  on  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps.  I  saw  him  a  few  minutes  after 
the  accident,  and  felt  the  two  ends  of  it,  which  wei-e  apart  for  about  an  inch.  Next 
morning  the  thin  skin  covering  the  anterior  surface  of  the  forearm  was  elevated,  loose  and 
baggy,  from  the  effusion  of  fluid  beneath  it.  Tliere  were  no  signs  of  inflammation  or  pain 
beyond  local  tenderness  at  the  {)oint  of  rupture  of  the  lymphatic  cord.  In  four  or  five 
days  the  fluid  was  reabsorbed,  and  convalescence  restored,  the  hard  cord  gradually  disap- 
pearing, and  all  traces  of  its  separation  becoming  lost.  I  looked  upon  the  eflused  fluid  as 
lymph  that  had  been  poured  out  by  the  divided  lymph  tube,  and  which  had  been  taken 
up  again.    I  have  not  seen  a  similar  accident  since. 

This  absorbent  inflammation  is  most  common  in  the  extremities,  though  it  may  occur 
anywhere.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  the  cases  of  glandular  abscesses 
are  of  this  nature.  Pelvic  abscesses  in  women  are  known  to  be  of  this  kind,  because  pus 
has  been  found  in  the  absorbents  of  the  part. 

Glandular  suppuration  in  the  neck  is,  from  its  position,  a  dangerous  affection,  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  parts  being  so  loose,  and  the  fascia  covering  them  so  firm,  that  bur- 
rowing suppuration  often  takes  place.  These  deep-seated  suppurations  should  be  opened 
early,  and  as  soon  as  any  local  evidence  of  pus  exists;  and  in  this  way,  viz.,  by  cutting 
through  the  fascia  with  a  lancet,  and  thrusting  a  director  or  forceps  into  the  deep  connec- 
tive tissue.  I  have  opened  an  abscess  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  in  this  manner,  from 
beneath  the  jaw,  with  an  excellent  result.  The  swelling  affected  deglutition  and  respira- 
tion, and  threatened  life. 

Treatment  AVhen  any  indications  of  absorbent  inflammation  show  themselves,  the 

Avound  or  sore  should  be  well  cleansed,  the  scab  removed,  and  any  collection  of  pus  let 
out.  The  affected  limb  should  be  raised,  the  foot,  when  involved,  brought  higher  than 
the  hip,  the  hand  or  elbow  than  the  shoulder;  and  warm  poppy  fomentations  should  be 
applied  along  the  whole  course  of  the  lymphatics  up  to  the  group  of  glands  in  which  they 
terminate.  Some  surgeons,  particularly  the  French,  advise  that  the  inflamed  line  should 
be  pencilled  with  caustic,  and  dry  warmth  applied,  such  as  cotton  wool;  but  I  prefer  the 
practice  already  indicated,  as  it  seems  to  give  more  comfort.  Leeching  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
required. 

Ab  soon  as  suppuration  appears,  the  abscess  must  be  opened,  whether  this  follows 
directly  upon  the  inflammation  or  subsequently;  inasmuch  as  suppuration  at  times  is  very 
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insidious.  At  the  very  earliest  period  of  the  inflammation,  when  the  tongue  is  foul,  an 
emetic  certainly  seems  to  have  some  influence  in  checking  its  progress.  It  is  a  simple 
and  valuable  remedy.    A  good  saline  purge  is  also  beneficial. 

Sedatives  should  be  given  to  allay  pain,  such  as  small  doses  of  morphia,  three  times  a 
day,  witli  a  double  dose  at  night,  to  induce  sleep.  When  suppuration  has  taken  place, 
tonics  may  be  administered,  and  iron  is  the  best. 

In  chronic  cases,  where  induration  in  the  track  of  the  ducts  remains,  mercurial  oint- 
ments and  friction  are  sometimes  valuable. 

Glands  are  very  apt  to  inflame  after  fevers  or  the  exanthemata;  and  particularly  those 
in  the  neck.  These  affections  often  give  rise  to  much  local  distress.  In  patients  who 
are  not  extremely  feeble  these  enlargements,  as  a  rule,  subside  by  themselves  under  care- 
ful management.    In  exceptional  cases  they  suppurate. 

Local  warmth  applied  by  means  of  cotton  wool,  tonics  and  nuti-itious  food,  are  the  best 
remedies ;  but  when  suppuration  threatens,  warm  fomentations  are  more  grateful  to  the 
patient.  Abscesses  should  be  0[)ened  early.  Before  opening,  however,  it  is  well  to  try 
what  drawing-off  the  pus  by  means  of  the  "  aspirator"  may  accomplish,  repeating  the 
operation  as  the  pus  re-collects.  In  some  instances  a  cure  may  be  effected  by  these 
means,  and  thus  a  scar  is  prevented.    Should  it  fail,  an  incision  ought  to  be  made. 

The  local  application  of  iodine  under  these  circumstances,  although  a  common  remedy, 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  value. 

Chronic  granular  enlargement  is  a  very  common  affection.  When  found  in  the 
so-called  strumous  subject  the  disease  is  regarded  as  a  strumous  one  of  the  glands,  yet  it 
is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any  definite  cause  for  its  appearance.  It  is  found  in  the 
strumous  and  feeble  child,  it  is  true,  as  a  chronic  and  slightly  painful  enlargement  of  a 
gland  or  glands,  more  particularly  tliose  beneath  tlie  jaw  and  about  the  neck,  and  comes 
on  sometimes  after  exposure  to  cold,  some  slight  illness,  local  irritation,  or  without  any 
definite  cause,  often  subsiding  spontaneously  on  the  removal  of  the  cause  or  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  general  health.  There  always  exists,  probably,  some  local  cause  of  irritation. 
At  times  these  glands  suppurate  and  leave  ugly  sores,  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  gland 
becoming  destroyed  and  the  skin  consequently  undermined.  The  pus  from  these  glandular 
enlargements  is  sometimes  ill  formed  and  curdy  ;  and  when  it  attends  the  breaking  down 
of  some  old  disease  it  may  contain  chalky  deposit,  this  being  some  degenerated  or  dried- 
up  tuberculous  or  other  matter. 

Hodgkin's  disease  of  the  glands. — There  is,  however,  another  chronic  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glands  that  appears  to  differ  in  all  ways  from  the  local  enlargements  to  which 
attention  has  just  been  drawn.  It  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  in  the  '  Med.-Cliir. 
Trans.,'  vol.  xvii,  and  may  be  called  Hodgkin's  disease  of  the  glands,  or,  for  the  sake  of 
distinction,  glandular  tumors.  He  observed  it  first  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  though  any 
or  all  may  be  atfected.  In  it  the  glands  become  very  much  enlarged,  even  to  the  size  of 
an  egg,  and  apparently  more  numerous ;  they  present  a  smooth  external  appearance,  and 
have  a  soft  semi-fluctuating  elastic  feel.  On  section,  the  surface  of  the  gland  presents  a 
smooth,  bloodless,  semi-transparent,  loose,  succulent  structure  ;  microscopically  it  is  made 
up  of  glandular  tissue  and  abundance  of  fibro-nucleated  tissue  ;  it  is  of  a  tough  leathery 
consistence,  and  exudes  a  clear  serous  fluid.  The  tumors  are  always  free,  each  being 
separable  from  the  others. 

To  the  surgeon,  the  disease,  at  times,  appears  as  a  local  movable  glaiidular  tumor  of  a 
slow  painless  growth,  which  medicine  has  no  power  of  influencing  ;  it  has  the  local  clinical 
appearance  of  a  benign  fibro-cellular  tumor,  and  has  often  been  excised  as  such. 

In  other  instances  the  tumors  are  multiple,  three,  four,  or  more  existing  in  one  locality, 
chiefly  in  the  neck.  In  exceptional  instances  the  tumors  are  more  numerous.  I  have 
seen  a  case  in  which,  on  one  side  of  the  neck,  the  subcutaneous  tissue  seemed  filled  with 
loose  glandular  tumors,  readily  movable  one  upon  the  other,  as  if  simply  confined  by  skin, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  adenoid  tumors  of  the  breast  are  occasionally  met  with.  In  still 
rarer  examples  the  whole  glandular  system  seems  to  be  affected,  every  group  of  glands  not 
only  being  apparently  enlarged  in  size,  but  also  increased  in  number. 

This  disease  is  often  associated  with  an  enlarged  spleen,  and  appears  pathologically  to 
be  allied  to  that  blood  disease  now  known  as  leucocythaemia,  notwithstanding  that°in  many 
instances  the  white  corpuscles  are  not  in  excess. 

On  one  occasion  I  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  gradual  development  of  this 
affection.  It  began  in  the  cervical  glands,  and  gradually  iiivolved  the  whole  glandular 
system,  the  boy,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  dying  with  an  enormous  spleen  and  glandular  tumors 
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in  every  region.  His  blood  was  made  up  almst  entirely  of  white  blood-corpuscles,  death 
resulting  from  exhaustion. 

Tkeatment — For  the  ordinary  or  strumous  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  children  there 
is  no  drug  equal  to  cod-liver  oil,  the  syrup  of  the  phosphate  or  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  or, 
the  tincture  of  quinine  being  capital  additional  remedies. 

I  have  not  much  faith  in  the  local  application  of  iodine  in  the  form  of  the  tincture  ;  as 
after  the  second  application  the  skin  ceases  to  be  an  absorbing  surface,  and  the  iodine 
becomes,  therefore,  a  mere  irritant.  For  some  years  I  have  been  accustomed  to  order  the 
solid  iodine  to  be  placed  in  a  ])erforate(l  box,  and  on  a  shelf  in  the  sitting  and  bedrooms  ; 
the  iodine  in  this  way  evaporating  gradually  and  iodizing  the  air.  In  all  glandular,  as  in 
thyroid  enlargements,  this  mode  of  employing  the  drug  seems  to  be  of  considerable  value. 

The  iodide  of  ammonium  as  an  ointment  is  a  useful  application  when  rubbed  in,  the 
iodide  by  this  process  becoming  absorbed. 

Good  food  and  fresh  air  are  also  essential  points  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases. 

In  Hodgkin's  glandular  tumors  iron  in  full  doses  as  well  as  cod-liver  oil  seem  to  be  the 
best  remedies ;  that  is,  patients  who  can  take  them  appear  to  improve  in  their  general 
health,  while  the  disease  does  not  progress  so  rapidly  under  their  use  as  without  it ;  but, 
upon  the  ultimate  issue,  no  remedy  seems  to  have  any  decided  influence,  and  it  always 
ends  fatally  in  two  or  three  years.  AVhen  isolated  glandular  tumors  exist  they  may  be 
dealt  with  as  local  tumors  and  removed.  This  practice  should,  however,  only  be  carried 
out  when  the  tumor  is  in  the  way  and  interferes  with  life's  value  or  usefulness.  Under 
other  circumstances  they  had  better  be  left  alone. 

In  all  glandular  enlargements,  however,  with  the  exception  of  Hodgkin's  disease,  the 
local  cause  of  irritation  should  be  looked  into,  with  a  view  to  its  being  removed  ;  because, 
practically,  it  is  well  to  regard  alj  glandular  enlargements  as  due  to  a  chronic  source  of 
irritation,  in  the  same  way  as  acute  adenitis  is  known  to  be  a  result  of  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatics. 

Lymphatics  may  be  wounded  by  accident  or  by  design,  and  no  bad  result  ensue.  At 
times,  however,  a  fistulous  opening  that  discharges  lymph  may  remain.  The  same  conse- 
quence may  be  the  result  of  disease.  Dr.  H.  V.  Carter,  of  Bombay,  has  recorded  three 
such  cases  in  the  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xlv,  and  Dr.  Day  another  in  the  '  Clinical 
See.  Trans.,'  vol.  ii.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  latter  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
his  case.  It  was  reported  on  by  a  committee  of  the  society,  and  they  confirmed  the  view 
taken  of  it.  It  was  one  of  hypertrophy  of  one  lower  extremity  of  a  boy,  with  the  occa- 
sional discharge  of  chyle  from  vesicles,  which  were  formed  on  varicose  lymphatics.  The 
hypertrophy  had  clearly  an  intimate  connection  with  the  distended  state  of  the  lymphatics 
of  the  limb. 

Disease  of  the  glands,  as  connected  with  cancer  and  syphilis,  is  referred  to  in  the  chapters 
devoted  to  those  subjects. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THYROID  GLAND. 

The  thyroid  is  a  ductless,  yet  highly  vascular,  gland,  has  as  large  a  vascular  supply  as 
any  gland  in  the  body,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  some  connection  with  blood  formation. 
It  is  also  freely  supplied  with  lymphatics.  It  is  also  a  lobulated  encapsuled  gland,  with  a 
cellular  structure,  the  cells  containing  a  glairy  fluid.  When  it  is  simply  enlarged  it  is 
said  to  be  liyperti'ophied,  or  the  seat  of  goitre  or  bronchocele  [simple  adenoid  enlargement), 
and  it  is  well  known  that  these  goitres  attain  a  large  size.  Sometimes  they  are  appa- 
rently composed  of  simple  increase  of  tissue,  the  enlarged  gland  having  much  the  same 
appearance  on  section  as  the  small  and  healthy  one ;  at  other  times  the  structure  of  the 
tumor  is  coarser,  more  cellular,  or  cystic  (cystic  enlargement),  the  cysts  occasional'y 
assuming  large  dimensions  ;  while  in  a  third  the  gland  is  more  solid  and  fibrous,  or  more 
or  less  mixed  with  cysts  [jibrons  or  Jibro-cystic  disease).  The  thyroid  gland  may 
inflame,  as  well  as  suppurate,  and  may  be  the  seat  of  distinct  adenoid  tumors  or  of  cancer. 
Hvdatid  cysts  have  also  been  enucleated  from  its  body  {vide  Prep.,  Guy's  Hosp.  Mus., 
17  IP"). 

Goitre,  or  Derbyshire  neck,  as  it  is  generally  known  in  this  country,  is  very  common. 
In  its  most  usual  form  it  api)ears  as  a  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland,  giving 
rise  to  symptoms  which  are  attributable  to  the  size  of  the  tumor ;  when  of  moderate 
dimensions  it  may  not  be  inconvenient,  when  even  large  it  may  be  so,  and  still  produce 
no  symptoms  worthy  of  special  notice.  At  times,  small  tumors  cause  symptoms,  such  as 
dyspnoea,  or  the  cougli  as  of  a  broken-winded  horse  on  exertion,  and  even  difficulty  in 
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Exophthalmic  goitre. 


breathing  on  the  slightest  cause.  At  other  times  they  mechanically  press  upon  the  large 
vessels  and  respiratory  ti-act,  producing  headache  and  a  feeling  of  fulness  ot  the  head  on 
stooping  or  coughing,  with  evident  respiratory  obstruction,  and  even  difficulty  in  deglu- 
tition. These  symptoms  may  also  appear  for  a  time  and  then  disapi)ear,  leaving  the 
patient  comfortable  in  all  respects  during  the  intervals.  In  other  cases,  goitres  which 
appear  to  be  of  the  simple  kind  begin  to  pulsate  under  excitement,  or  other  unknown 
cause,  and  are  attended  with  some  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs.  These  symptoms  disappear 
-with  rest  and  time,  and  the  case  subsequently  reassumes  the  clinical  features  of  a  simple 
goitre. 

Such  cases  as  these  stand  as  a  kind  of  link  between  the  simple  and  that  known  as  the 
exophthalmic  goitre,  Gi-aves,  or  Basedow's  disease,  and  yet,  between  these  two  affections 
there  must  be  some  wide  difference,  for  the  simple  goitre  appears  to  be  a  local  affection, 
whereas  the  exophthalmic  form  is  probably  part  of  a  more  general  disease  marked  by  the 

enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body,  often  by  prominence 
Fig.  60.  of  the  eyeballs,  always  by  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a 

peculiar  thrill  in  the  bloodvessels,  and  a  general  want 
of  muscular  and  brain  power  (Fig.  60).  Modern  no- 
tions tend  to  indicate  that  this  form  of  goitre  is  a 
neurosis  of  the  cervical  sympathetic.  "The  numerous 
functional  disorders  which  occur  in  Graves's  disease 
are  either  due  to  temporary  congestion  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  or  a  permanent  structural  alteration  of 
the  ganglionic  nervous  system."  (Trousseau's  '  Clin. 
Med.')  This  view,  however,  of  the  affection  is  not 
yet  proved,  and  the.  whole  subject  requires  investiga- 
tion. 

Treatmext  Simple  goitres  are  to  be  treated  on 

ordinary  principles,  viz.,  by  attention  to  the  general 
health,  the  inhalation  of  fresh  air,  and  by  tonic  medi- 
cines.   Filtered  or  distilled  water  should  always  be  taken,  more  particularly  in  districts 
where  chalk,  lime,  and  magnesia  abound.    In  Derbyshire  and  the  Tyrol  districts  it  is 
generally  believed  that  it  is  from  the  water  that  the  disease  is  produced.    Iodine  has 
always  been  held  in  high  repute  in  this  affection,  originally  as  burnt  sponge,  and  recently 
in  the  form  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  in  four  or  five-grain  doses,  given  with  bark  or 
quinine,  this  drug  is  of  use.    For  some  years,  however,  I  have  given  tonics  alone  by  the 
mouth,  and  have  ordered  the  air  in  the  room  to  be  kept  iodized  by  means  of  solid  iodine, 
put  into  a  box  with  a  perforated  lid,  as  already  described ;  the  metal  thus  evaporates 
steadily  into  the  room  whei'e  the  patient  sits  and  sleeps,  and  in  this  way  it  becomes  ab- 
sorbed.   Under  its  influence  I  have  often  been  surpi'ised  to  find  how^  rapidly  goitres  dis- 
api)ear.    With  this  treatment  I  at  times  rub  in  an  ointment  of  the  iodide  of  ammonium, 
a  drachm  to  an  ounce.    To  paint  a  goitre  with  the  tincture  of  iodine  is  useless,  as  one 
application  renders  the  skin  hard  and  incapable  of  absorption.    Dr.  R.  Stoerk,  of  Vienna 
(1874),  injects  alcohol  into  the  soft  parenchymatous  and  cystic  varieties;  one  or  two 
drachms  being  introduced  by  means  of  a  Pravaz  syringe,  turning  the  goitre  hard  by 
causing  coagulation  of  its  colloid  contents.    The  injections  should  be  repeated  at  intervals 
of  several  days,  in  different  parts  of  the  tumor.    He,  however,  advises  that  a  few  drops  of 
iodine  shouhl  be  added  to  the  alcohol  to  prevent  fermentation  taking  place.    Dr.  Liicke, 
of  Berne,  is  in  the  habit  of  treating  hard  goitres  by  injecting  strong  tincture  of  iodine 
into  the  tumor,  one  or  more  punctures  being  made  at  a  time,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
tumor,  and  he  reports  with  good  success.    ('Lancet,'  1859.)    Dr.  Mouat,  of  Bengal, 
spoke  ('  In.  Annals  of  Med.  Science,'  1857)  very  highly  in  favor  of  the  use  of  biniodide 
of  mercury  in  combination  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  for  the  cure  of  goitre.    He  used  the 
mercury  as  an  ointment  of  the  strength  of  three  drachms  to  a  pound  of  lard.    It  was 
rubbed  in  for  ten  minutes,  an  hour  after  sunrise,  and  the  patient  had  afterwards  to  sit 
Avith  his  goitre  held  well  up  to  the  sun,  as  long  as  he  could  endure  it.    After  this  a  fresh 
layer  of  ointment  was  to  be  applied  with  a  careful  and  tender  hand,  the  patient  sent  home, 
and  the  ointment  left  to  be  absorbed.    In  ordinary  cases  this  treatment  was  said  to  have 
been  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure,  and  that  only  in  exceptional  cases  was  a  fresh  application 
necessary.    He  gives  his  cases  of  recovery  by  thousands.    It  is  possible  that  in  this 
country  the  treatment  has  failed  for  want  of  the  rays  of  the  sun.    I  have  tried  it  without 
the  slightest  beneficial  result. 
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In  Graves's  disease  iodine  appears  to  be  not  only  useless  but  injurious.  Tonics,  more 
particularly  iron,  are  apparently  the  most  applicable. 

In  exceptional  cases  a  goitre  may  so  increase  and  press  upon  the  larynx  and  surroiuid- 
ing  parts  as  to  threaten  life,  and  may  even  cause  death  by  a  gradual  process  of  suffocation, 
but  more  commonly  by  exciting  some  sudden  laryngeal  spasm.  In  1869  I  treated  such  a 
case,  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Holman,  of  East  Hoathly,  in  which  a  large  thyroid  gland  was 
causing  chronic  suffocation  by  its  mechanical  pressure,  and  it  ultimately  produced  imme- 
diate death  by  exciting  some  laryngeal  si)asm.  Dr.  Herbert  Davies  has  recorded  a 
similar  case  ('Path.  Soc.  Trans.,'  1849),  and  in  the  Museums  of  St.  George's  and  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospitals  preparations  exist  with  similar  histories. 

In  some  cases  tlie  treatment  by  setons  has  been  of  value,  suppuration  of  the  thyroid 
having  been  followed  by  a  rapid  subsidence  of  the  hypertrophied  or  fibrous  structure  of 
the  gland.  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  adopted  this  practice  with  much  success.  In  other 
examples  of  goitre  the  question  of  operative  interference  may  have  to  be  entertained,  and 
will  be  considered  in  another  page. 

Cystic  Bronchoeele  —  Oi/sts  are  often  met  with  in  this  gland,  and  occasionally 
they  assume  large  dimensions.  They  appear  as  more  or  less  globular,  tense,  fluctuating 
tumors,  moving  up  and  down  with  the  larynx,  as  all  thyroid  tumors  do.  They  may 
contain  only  the  glairy  fluid  of  the  gland,  or  a  more  serous  or  sanguineous  fluid,  or  old 
grumous  blood.  Occasionally  on  being  punctured  they  will  go  on  bleeding  even  to  the 
death  of  the  patient.  Such  cysts  appear  eitlier  in  one  or  other  lobe  or  in  the  isthmus. 
In  1872  I  treated,  with  Dr.  Hess,  a  case  of  blood-cyst  of  the  isthmus  in  a  girl,  and  drew 
off  about  half  an  ounce  of  a  thick,  grumous,  coffee-looking  fluid.  In  1863  I  tapped  a 
cyst,  the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut,  in  the  riglit  lobe  of  the  thyroid  of  a  woman  a;t.  26,  which 
bled  profusely,  and  the  hemorrhage  was  only  arrested  by  closing  the  wound.  The  cyst 
filled  up  at  once  nearly  to  its  former  size,  but  subsequently  gradually  contracted,  and  after 
five  or  six  years  scarcely  any  remains  of  it  could  be  found.  Simply  tapping  a  serous  cyst 
may  cure  it.  When  it  fails,  the  cyst  may  be  injected  with  a  solution  of  iodine  varying  in 
strength  from  five  to  ten  minims  of  the  compound  tincture  to  a  draclim  of  water  or  sim[)le 
alcohol.  When  these  fail,  a  seton  has  been  recommended,  which  is,  however,  a  dangerous 
practice,  and  should  only  be  adopted  when  simpler  means  are  unavailing  and  further  inter- 
ference is  requisite.  In  cysts  of  the  isthmus,  more  particularly  blood-cysts,  an  incision 
into  the  cavity  is  a  good  and  successful  operation.  Should  a  cyst  after  tapping  suppurate, 
it  must  be  dealt  with  as  an  abscess,  and  freely  opened  as  soon  as  the  existence  of  pus  can 
be  made  out,  for  the  tliyroid  is  in  a  dangerous  position  for  suppuration  to  occur.  I  liave 
successfully  treated  one  case  of  sup])urating  thyroid  cyst,  after  tapping  by  incision,  but  the 
cases  in  which  this  treatment  is  called  for  are  rare. 

Dr.  M.  Mackenzie  has  ('Lancet,'  May,  1872)  advocated  the  practice  of  converting  the 
cystic  disease  of  the  thyroid  into  a  chronic  abscess  by  the  following  means: — "First 
empty  tiie  cyst.  AVhen  practicable,  it  is  well  to  make  the  puncture  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  median  line,  and  to  select  the  most  dependent  portion  of  tlie  tumor  for  the  introduction 
of  the  instrument.  As  soon  as  the  trocar  is  felt  to  pierce  the  cyst-wall  it  siiould  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  canula  passed  further  in  by  means  of  a  blunt-pointed  key.  The  fluid 
having  been  withdrawn  through  tlie  canula,  a  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  (two 
drachms  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of  water)  is  injected  through  the  canula  by  means  of  a 
syringe.  The  plug  is  re-inserted,  and  the  canula  secured  in  position  by  a  strip  of  plaster. 
The  injection  of  iron  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  until  suppuration  is 
established.  When  this  point  is  reached  the  tube  is  withdrawn,  poidtices  are  applied, 
and  the  case  treated  as  a  chronic  abscess.  Where  the  tumor  consists  of  more  than  one 
cyst,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  second  or  a  tliird  puncture  ;  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  other  cysts  can  be  opened  through  the  cyst  originally  punctured."  Some  cysts 
become  calcareous,  and  should  be  treated  by  excision.  Tiiis  practice  is  only,  however, 
to  be  entertained  when  the  cyst  causes  symptoms  which  threaten  life.  In  Guy's  Hosp. 
Museum  there  is  a  preparation  of  a  calcareous  cvst  witli  an  intra-cystic  growth. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  doubtless  a  rare  affection.  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  case.  Holmes  Coote  records  one  in  'Holmes's  System.'  Sup- 
puration of  a  cyst  in  tlie  gland  after  surgical  interfei-ence  is  more  common. 

Acute  hypertrophy  may  appear  and  produce  dangerous,  if  not  fatal  symptoms. 
Dr.  Risdon  lienuett,  in  his  interesting  '  Lumleian  Lectures  for  1871,'  has  recorded  such 
an  instance,  which  I  had  the  advantage  of  seeing,  in  consultation  with  him  and  Mr. 
Jackson,  of  Highbury.  It  was  in  a  young  man,  aet.  19,  who,  three  months  before,  became 
the  subject  of  paroxysmal  attacks  of  asthmatic  dyspnuea,  associated  at  times  with  a  wheez- 
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ing  or  wliistliiig  respiration,  and  some  general  enlargement  of  the  base  of  the  neck.  Three 
days  before  his  death  this  difficulty  became  extreme,  the  paroxysms  became  more  frequent 
and  severe,  and,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  a  severe  paroxysm  took  place,  which  passed  on 
to  a  forced  and  heaving  respiration,  beyond  anything  I  had  ever  before  witnessed,  and 
speedy  death  resulted.  I  performed  tracheotomy  upon  the  patient,  with  the  slender  hope 
that  some  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  the  case  to  guide  us  in  its  treatment, 
if  not  to  give  relief,  but  in  doing  so,  what  was  probable  before  became  evident  then,  viz — 
that  the  obstruction  was  below.  I  had  no  perforated  instrument  with  me  long  enough  to 
force  beyond  the  point  of  obstruction  except  a  female  catheter,  which  struck  against  some 
solid  body  that  prevented  its  progress.  After  death  the  thyroid  body  was  found  to  be 
much  enlarged,  and  mainly  below  the  sternum  and  along  the  sides  of  the  trachea.  The 
trachea  below  my  opening  was  flattened  laterally  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  bifurcation  ; 
and  was  also  twisted  to  the  left,  being  surrounded  by  the  greatly  enlarged  and  firm  lateral 
lobe  of  the  thyroid.  The  structure  of  this  enlarged  gland  was  clearly  that  of  hypertrophy, 
not  of  cystic  or  other  apparent  disease.  As  an  example  of  acute  rapid  hypertrophy  of  the 
thyroid,  the  case,  says  Dr.  Bennett,  "  points  to  the  propriety  of  regarding  any  acute 
enlargement  of  this  gland  in  young  people  with  more  anxiety  than  we  are  perhaps 
accustomed  to  do,"  particularly,  it  should  be  added,  when  the  lobes  of  the  gland  pass 
down  behind  tlie  sternum. 

Thyroidal  tumors,  doubtless,  exist,  although  they  are  not  common  ;  these  may  be 
adenoid  and  innocent,  or  cancerous  growths. 

An  adenoid  growth  may  appear  as  a  tumor  within  the  gland  itself,  or  connected  with 
it,  or  more  commonly  as  an  intra-cystic  growth,  similar  to  that  seen  so  frequently  in  the 
breast.  In  their  clinical  history  such  cases  cannot  well  be  diagnosed  from  the  ordinary 
goitre,  although,  when  the  disease  is  unilateral,  and  assumes  a  rounded  or  irregular  form, 
and  a[)pears  to  be  an  isolated  outgrowth  of  the  gland  itself,  the  nature  of  the  tumor  may 
be  suspected  ;  when  placed,  however,  within  the  gland  itself,  or  within  a  cyst  in  the 
gland,  the  diagnosis  is  impossible.    In  the  figure  below  (Fig.  61),  taken  from  a  drawing 


by  Dr.  Moxon,  of  an  old  preparation  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Museum  (1711*'),  a  tumor 
the  size  of  a  grai)e  is  depicted  hanging  down  loosely  by  a  pedicle  attached  to  a  lobe  of  the 
gland.  In  the  gland  there  is  a  well-marked,  cup-like  depression,  from  which  the  tumor 
had  fallen  out,  the  pedicle  mainly  consisting  of  a  large  artery  emerging  from  the  <yland. 
The  growth  had  an  ossified  capsule,  and  was  composed  of  a  structure  like  that  of  thyroid 
tissue  (Fig.  G2).  My  late  colleague,  Mr.  Poland,  has  recorded  a  like  case  in  which 
excision  was  successfully  performed  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1871).  Frerichs,  Rokitansky, 
and  Virchow  record  somewhat  similar  instances.  Paget  thus  refers  to  the  subject  of 
accessory  thyroid  tumors :  "  These  growths  of  new  gland  tissue  may  appear  not  only  in 
the  substance  of  the  enlarging  thyroid,  but  external  to  and  detached  from  the  gland. 
Such  outlying  masses  of  thyroid  gland  are  not  rare  near  bronchoceles,  lying  by  them  like 
the  little  spleens  one  sees  near  the  larger  mass.  Their  history  is  merged  in  that  of  bron- 
choceles (see  '  Virchow,'  lect.  22),  with  which  they  are  usually  associated,  whether 
imbedded  as  distinct  masses  in  the  enlarged  gland,  or  lying  close  to  it,  but  discon- 
tinuous." 
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Cancerous  growths  appear  as  infiltrating  affections  of  the  gland,  or,  as  distinct 
tumors  ;  they  have  no  special  clinical  characters  until  they  attack  the  surrounding  tissues 
by  continuity,  or  break  down.  The  Guy's  Hosp.  Mus.  contains  four  preparations  of  this 
disease. 

Operative  Interference  in  Thyroidal  Tumors. 

Many  operative  proceedings  have  been  suggested  and  adopted  for  goitre  and  thyroidal 
tumors.  Sir  W.  Blizard,  Earl,  and  Coates  ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  x)  tied  the  supe- 
rior thyroid  arteries,  with  the  view  of  starving  the  disease,  and  Coates's  attempt  was 
attended  with  success,  but  the  operation  is  necessarily  a  severe  one,  and  the  free  arterial 
supply  from  the  inferior  thyroid  arteries  tends  to  neutralize  its  good.  At  the  present  day 
it  is  properly  discarded.  Setons  have  likewise  been  used  with  good  success  for  this  affec- 
tion, and  deserve  a  more  extended  trial.  Excision,  however,  is  probably  the  only  opera- 
tion that  is  worthy  of  consideration  when  any  operative  measure  at  all  is  to  be  entertained. 
It  need  hardly  be  stated,  that  no  surgeon  would  venture  to  recommend  the  removal  of  a 
thyroid  gland  or  tumor,  unless  life  was  jeopardized  from  its  growth,  and  less  severe 
measures  had  failed  or  were  inapplicable ;  only  under  such  circumstances  is  the  attempt 
jiistifiiible.  That  it  can  be  done  successfully  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  W.  Warren  Greene, 
of  Maine;  and  in  the  'American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences'  for  January,  1871,  two 
such  cases  are  recorded.  IVIr.  Poland's  case,  already  referred  to,  is  another  in  point,  and 
more  recently  that  of  Dr.  P.  H.  Watson. 

Hemorrhage  is  the  chief  danger  to  be  dreaded  in  the  operation,  but  if  the  fingers  be 
well  used  to  enucleate  the  growth,  without  dividing  or  cutting  into  its  capsule,  and  if  the 
pedicle  containing  the  vessels  w'hich  supply  it  be  rapidly  reached  and  ligatured,  bleeding 
may  be  disregarded.  As  an  extra  point  of  caution  it  appears  to  be  a  sound  practice  to 
ligature  before  cutting  all  parts  that  require  division  in  the  same  way  as  does  the  surgeon 
in  ovarian  cases,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Should  the  tumor  turn  out  to  be  an  adenoid 
growth,  in  or  connected  with  the  gland,  as  in  Poland's  case,  it  may  be  removed  with 
comparative  facility,  and  should  it  be  an  enlarged  gland  simply,  even  a  pound  and  a  half 
in  weight,  success  may  follow,  as  was  proved  by  Greene's  and  Watson's  cases.  Indeed,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  give  the  several  steps  of  the  operation  in  Dr.  Greene's  own  words  : 

"  1st.  Exposure  of  the  tumor  by  linear  incision  of  ample  length,  avoiding  most  sedu- 
lously any  wounding  of  the  tumor  or  its  fascia  propria. 

2d.  Division  of  the  fascia  propria  upon  the  director. 

3d.  The  reflexion  and  the  enucleation  of  the  tumor  with  the  fingers  and  handle  of  the 
scalpel,  paying  no  attention  to  hemorrhage  however  profuse,  but  going  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  the  base  of  the  gland,  and  compressing  the  thyroid  arteries. 

4th.  Transfixion  of  the  pedicle,  from  below  upwards,  with  a  blunt  curved  needle,  armed 
with  a  double  ligature,  and  tying  each  half,  or,  when  practicable,  dividing  the  pedicle  into 
as  many  portions  as  there  are  main  arterial  trunks,  and  tying  each  portion  separately. 

5th.  Excision  of  the  gland,  and  subsequent  dressing  of  the  wound,  as  in  ordinary 
cases." 

Dr.  P.  Heron  Watson,  in  an  interesting  paper  on  the  operation  ('  Edin.  jNIed.  Journ.,' 
Sept.  1873),  strongly  advises  that  "  the  investing  fascial  sheath  of  the  thyroid  should  be 
left  undivided  until  the  mediate  ligature  of  the  vessels  included  in  their  fine  cellular  sheath 
has  been  effected,"  and  he  proved  by  cases  that  this  can  readily  be  effected  through  the 
wound  made  for  the  removal  of  the  gland.  He  condemns  anything  like  roughness  in  the 
removal  of  the  gland,  and  believes  that  the  operation  he  advocates  and  had  successfully 
performed  in  five  cases,  is  easy,  rapid  in  execution,  and  devoid  of  risk. 

I  cannot  forbear,  however,  from  quoting  Dr.  Greene's  concluding  remarks,  which  are 
so  full  of  sound  sense  and  wisdom.  "  I  cannot  refrain  from  one  word  of  warning  to  my 
younger  brethren,  whose  ambition  may  make  their  fingers  tingle,  lest  they  should,  in  the 
light  of  these  successful  cases,  be  too  easily  tempted  to  interfere  with  these  growths.  It 
is,  and  always  will  be,  exceedingly  rare  that  any  such  interference  is  warrantable,  never  for 
relief  of  deformity  or  discomfort  merely  ;  only  to  save  life,  and  if  it  is,  beyond  all  question, 
determined  in  any  given  case  that  such  an  operation  gives  the  only  chance  for  snatching  a 
fellow-being  from  an  untimely  grave,  be  it  remembered  that  accurate  anatomical  know- 
ledge, and  a  perfect  self-control  under  the  most  trying  ordeals  through  which  a  surgeon 
can  pass,  are  indispensable  to  its  best  performance." 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

CONTUSIONS  AND  WOUNDS  OF  THE  SCALP.— BLOOD  TUMORS.— OSTITIS. 

Injuries  of  the  head  are  always  of  importance,  and  however  trivial  they  may  appear 
to  be  are  never  to  be  lightly  treated.  Although  a  blow  upon  the  head  may  not  be  followed 
at  the  time  by  any  symptoms  of  brain  disturbance,  and  the  only  apparent  result  may  be  a 
simple  cutaneous  bruise,  the  bone  may  have  suffered  as  well  as  the  integument ;  as  a 
consequence,  grave  results  may  ensue,  since  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  diploe  of  the 
skull  is  a  condition  fraught  with  danger,  and  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bone  is  scarcely 
less  serious.  When,  moreover,  as  a  primary  effect  of  injury,  evidence  exists  of  brain 
disturbance,  the  importance  of  the  case  is  increased,  for  brain  concussion  as  a  rule  means 
brain  bruising,  and  as  a  consequence  the  severest  effects  may  follow  the  simplest  accident. 
It  is  well  for  tiie  student  to  have  these  truths  impressed  on  his  mind  at  the  beginning  of 
a  chapter  on  injuries  to  the  skull,  for  they  have  a  practical  bearing  of  vast  importance. 

Contusions  of  the  Scalp  and  Blood  Tumors. 

The  integuments  of  the  scalp  have  this  peculiarity,  that  tliey  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle ;  indeed,  practically,  these  parts  may 
be  regarded  as  one,  for  they  are  not  to  be  separated,  and  move  together  over  the  cranium. 
They  are  well  supplied  with  vessels,  and,  consequently,  have  considerable  power  of  repair, 
and  rarely  slough.  A  simple  contusion  of  the  scalp,  not  complicated  with  any  great 
effusion  of  blood  or  other  local  injury,  requires  little  surgical  attention  ;  it  has  a  tendency 
to  recover  like  contusions  of  other  parts,  although,  when  complicated  with  any  great 
effusion  of  blood,  difficulties  arise.  When  any  great  effusion  of  blood  complicates  a  con- 
tusion, a  blood  tumor  is  said  to  exist,  and  when  this  occurs  on  the  scalp  the  affection  is 
known  by  the  term  cephalhcematoma.  In  newly-born  children  this  affection  is  frequently 
met  with  and  it  is  commonly,  although  not  always,  a  result  of  a  difficult  or  instrumental 
labor.  It  is  usually  situated  over  the  parietal  bone,  showing  itself  as  a  more  or  less 
circumscribed,  soft,  fluctuating  tumor ;  but  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen,  was  over  the 
occipital  bone.  When  the  tumor  is  small  and  confined  to  one  bone,  it  is  probable  that 
the  blood  is  effused  beneath  the  pericranium.  When  the  swelling  is  larger  and  spread 
over  more  than  one  bone,  the  effusion,  doubtless,  is  poured  out  beneath  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  scalp. 

In  the  former  or  suhpericranial  form  the  indurated  base  may  organize,  or  inflammatory 
matter  may  be  poured  out  around  it,  and  assume  the  character  of  bone,  more  or  less 
covering  in  the  swelling ;  and,  in  neglected  cases,  suppuration,  which  occasionally  passes 
on  to  involve  the  bone  itself,  may  follow. 

In  the  latter  or  subaponeurotic  form,  in  which  the  blood  is  generally  rapidly  absorbed, 
a  peculiar  crackling  sensation,  which  is  very  characteristic,  will  be  often  given  to  the 
hand  in  manipulation.  In  feeble  infants  this  process  of  absorption  may  be  delayed,  or  may 
fail  altogether ;  under  which  circumstances  surgical  aid  is  called  for. 

In  the  adult,  in  addition  to  the  forms  of  blood  tumor  just  described  as  a  consequence  of 
injury,  blood  may  be  effused  into  the  skin  itself,  and  appear  as  a  hard  unyielding  lump. 

When  a  blood  tumor  has  an  indurated  base,  rising  from,  and  apparently  continuous 
with,  the  bone,  with  a  defined  edge  towards  the  centre,  the  idea  may  present  itself  tliat  a 
fracture  with  depression  exists.  Under  such  circumstances  the  surgeon  Will  be  assisted 
in  his  diagnosis  by  firmly  pressing  his  thumb  or  finger  for  a  few  seconds  upon  the  ridge: 
this  act  in  a  recent  case  often  displaces  tiie  fibrin,  reveals  the  uninterrupted  continuity  of 
the  bony  surface,  and  thus  proves  the  nature  of  the  case.    There  will  also  be  an  absence 
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of  symptoms  of  fracture.  "When  the  case  is  complicated  with  brain  symptoms  or  a  rup- 
tured artery,  giving  rise  to  pulsation  in  the  tumor,  some  difficulty  in  diagnosis  may  be 
experienced. 

Treatment  In  an  ordinary  case  of  contusion  or  of  blood  tumor  the  best  application 

is  a  cold  or  spirit  lotion  ;  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  solution,  being  as  good  as  any,  Wiien 
a  rapidly  forming  blood  tumor  exists,  which  feels  tense  or  pulsates,  powdered  ice  in  a  bug 
should  be  applied,  the  cold  preventing  the  flow  of  blood  and  encouraging  absorption. 
When  the  rupture  of  a  large  artery,  such  as  the  temporal  or  occipital,  is  suspected,  as 
indicated  by  the  pulsation  of  the  tumor  and  other  symptoms,  it  may  be  advisable  to  apply 
pressure  over  the  trunk  of  the  vessel.  When  absorption  of  the  effused  blood  does  not  take 
place,  the  cystic  swelling  should  be  tapped,  the  fluid  drawn  off,  and  pressure  applied. 
This  operation  too  maybe  repeated  several  times;  the  fluid  often  becomes  serous.  Should 
tapping  fail,  an  incision  ought  to  be  made  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  free  escape  of  the 
pent-up  fluid  and  to  prevent  its  re-collection  ;  gentle  pressure  should  also  be  subsequently 
applied  on  the  part.  In  very  obstinate  eases  the  tumor  may  be  treated  as  a  serous  cyst, 
and  injected  with  iodine.  When  the  effused  blood  breaks  up,  and  causes  suppuration — a 
somewhat  rare  result — a  free  incision  is  required  and  the  case  must  be  treated  as  one  of 
abscess.  During  this  period,  tonic  treatment  is  often  required  to  improve  the  patient's 
powers.  When  the  tumor  is  large,  the  patient  should  be  kept  quite  free  from  excitement, 
and  the  diet  carefully  i-egulated  according  to  the  special  wants  of  the  case.  As  a  rule,  all 
such  cases  do  well. 

Scalp  Wounds. 

Incised  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the  scalp  are  very  common,  and  when  not  complicated 
with  injury  to  the  skull  or  its  contents,  generally  do  well.  Blunt  instruments,  forcibly 
apjdied,  produce  scalp  wounds  very  like  those  caused  by  sharp-cutting  ones.  Wounds 
which  exhibit  entire  hair-bulbs  projecting  from  the  surface  of  their  sections  have  been 
probably  produced  by  a  blunt  instrument,  while  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  hair-bulbs 
are  found  cut,  tlie  wound  has  to  a  certainty  been  caused  by  a  sharp  one.  (  Vide  paper, 
'Glasgow  Med.  Journal,'  January,  1876,  by  Dr.  Wm.  MacEwen.)  Large  portions  of  the 
scalp  may  be  torn  away  from  its  connections  with  the  pericranium  or  bone,  and  on  read- 
justment live,  though  much  bruised  and  injured,  the  extreme  vascularity  of  the  scalp 
favoring  its  repair,  and  the  subject  of  the  injury  may  recover  witliout  a  bad  symptom.  It 
is  generally  thought  that  these  wounds  are  especially  "liable  to  prove  tlie  exciting  cause 
of  erysipelas."  I  am  disposed  to  doubt  tlie  accuracy  of  such  an  assertion,  because  from 
my  notes  of  17o  cases  of  scalp  wounds  admitted  consecutively  into  Guy's  in  eight  years — 
and  it  must  be  added  that  only  the  severe  are  admitted — I  find  that  erysipelas  followed 
only  in  three,  or  in  1.71  per  cent.,  this  pi'oportion  being  about  the  same  as  that  obtaining 
in  surgical  cases  generally  {iride  p.  47). 

Lacerated  or  contused  wounds  of  the  scalp  rarely  slough,  and  sliould  be  treated  as  the 
incised.  Punctured  wounds  are,  however,  liable  to  be  followed  by  diffused  inflammation 
beneath  the  scalp. 

Treatment  Under  all  circumstances  and  conditions,  scalp  wounds  should  be  gently 

and  carefully  cleaned  with  tepid  water,  and  their  edges  adjusted  and  maintained  in  posi- 
tion. The  hair  should  be  removed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wound,  and  the  head  kept 
cool.  When  the  wound  is  not  extensive,  and  its  edges  can  be  adjusted  by  strips  of  plaster, 
sutures  are  not  needed  ;  but  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced,  they  may  be  as  fearlessly 
applied  to  the  scalp  as  to  other  parts  ;  in  extensive  lacerations,  indeed,  the  application  of 
sutures  is  decidedly  preferable  to  any  other  form  of  practice,  inasmuch  as  with  their  use 
the  wound  can  be  kept  clean  and  moist  by  water  dressing,  which  is  not  possible  where  a 
quantity  of  strapping  has  been  emi)loyed.  In  the  a[)plication  of  the  suture,  however,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  include  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle,  for  there  is 
more  danger  of  setting  up  mischief  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  this  tendon,  when  this 
practice  is  adopted,  than  when  the  sutures  sim[)ly  pass  through  the  skin  itself.  The  kind 
of  suture  is  unimportant,  although  many  surgeons  prefer  the  metallic.  All  sutures  should 
be  removed  on  tlie  second  day,  as  wounds  of  the  scalp  heal  rapidly. 

When  the  pericranium  is  torn  off  and  the  bone  exposed,  no  difference  in  practice  is 
needed,  the  prospects  of  a  satisfactory  recoveiy  imder  these  circumstances  being  as  good 
as  in  a  less  complicated  case.  When  the  bone,  however,  has  been  much  injured  superficial 
necrosis  may  follow.  Should  diffused  suppuration  occur  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the 
aponeurosis,  the  sooner  a  free  esca[)e  is  given  to  the  matter  the  better,  as  such  cases  are 
always  attended  with  great  danger  to  the  periosteum,  to  the  bone,  and  even  to  the  life  of 
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the  patient.  To  attain  this  end  the  edges  of  the  wound  shouhl  be  separated  in  parts,  or 
limited  incisions  made  through  the  tissues  to  the  bone.  By  adopting  this  practice  early, 
the  extension  of  the  inflammation  will  often  be  checked,  and  the  extent  of  sloughing  of 
the  cellular  tissue  limited.  Warm  fomentations  and  water  dressings  should  always  be 
applied. 

When  extensive  sloughing  takes  place,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  good  recovery  should 
not  follow,  if  the  powers  of  a  patient  are  good  and  the  kidneys  sound. 

The  powers  of  a  patient  must  be  kept  up  by  tonic  medicines,  such  as  iron  or  quinine, 
generous  diet  allowed,  and  stimulants  employed  when  needed.  Sedatives  to  procure  sleep 
are  also  essential. 

When  bleeding  is  troublesome,  the  arteries  should  be  twisted,  acupressed,  or  ligatured  ; 
when.it  occurs  merely  as  a  general  oozing  of  blood,  pressure  may  be  applied  either  to  the 
wound  or  to  the  trunks  of  the  supplying  vessels.  In  rare  cases  where  the  dee[)  vessels  of 
the  temporal  fossa  are  wounded  and  bleeding  cannot  be  arrested,  the  question  of  applying 
a  ligature  to  tlie  external  or  common  carotid  may  have  to  be  entertained.  It  has  never 
fallen  to  my  lot,  however,  to  witness  such  a  case. 

Contusion  of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull 

is,  doubtless,  a  common  consequence  of  scalp  injuries  both  with  and  without  a  wound ;  so 
too  is  scratching  or  abrasion  of  the  bones  frequently  combined  with  a  laceration  of  the 
scalp.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases  a  good  recovery  takes  place,  it  being  the  exception 
that  a  different  result  is  met  with  and  that  acute  inflammation  of  the  bone  with  all  its 
dangers,  or  chronic  inflammation  with  all  its  difficulties  follows. 

Acute  ivjlammation  of  the  bone  is  a  severe  atiection,  more  particularly  when  the  diploe 
is  involved;  for  the  diseased  action  may  extend  inwards,  giving  rise  to  a  local  suppuration 
between  the  bone  and  tiie  dura  mater,  or  it  may  involve  the  arachnoid,  and  occasion  a 
diffused  inflammation  of  this  membrane  and  the  brain  itself. 

A  chronic  inflammation  of  the  hone  may  be  followed  by  very  similar  results,  or,  by  a 
thickening  of  the  injured  bone. 

During  the  progress  of  necrosis  of  the  skull,  these  results  are  always  liable  to  occur, 
accompanied  by  a  low  kind  of  phlebitis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  and  pyiemia. 

The  symptoms  which  indicate  either  of  these  two  conditions  generally  appear  two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  accident,  and  vary  in  intensity  according  to  the  action.  In  acute 
disease  there  is  more  constitutional  disturbance  and  headache,  passing  on  to  general  brain 
disturbance,  convulsions,  paralysis,  coma,  and  death.  In  chronic  disease  the  general 
symptoms  are  less  severe,  and  the  local  milder,  but  persistent  headache  is  always  present. 
When  the  inflammation  spreads  inwards  towards  the  arachnoid  and  brain,  other  symptoms 
show  themselves,  such  as  severe  local  pains  to  delirium,  twitching  of  the  muscles,  convul- 
sions, paralysis,  coma,  and  death  ;  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  governing 
the  symptoms.  When  marked  rigors  appear,  suppuration  is  indicated,  often  of  the  pyaemic 
kind ;  and  convulsions  of  an  epileptic  nature  are  frequently  found  in  the  chronic  form  of 
the  disease.  Persistent  headache  after  an  injury  to  the  head  is  always  a  symptom  demanding 
anxious  attention,  as  it  too  often  means  progressive  mischief  within  the  skull.  This  subject 
will  however  receive  further  elucidation  in  the  chapter  on  intra-cranial  inflammation. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  CRANIUM. 

There  are  some  leading  practical  facts  or  principles  which  should  be  impressed  u])on 
the  memory  of  every  surgeon  who  has  to  deal  with  injuries  to  the  head.  These  I  have 
formulated  as  follows,  believing  it  to  be  well  to  place  them  at  the  beginning  of  a  chapter 
on  such  injuries. 

1.  A  concussed  brain  should  be  regarded  as  a  bruised  one. 

2.  Fractures  or  injuries  of  the  skull  are  of  importance  so  far  as  they  are  associated  with 
damage  to  the  skull  contents;  a  compound  fracture  uncomplicated  with  shaking  of,  or 
injury  to,  the  cranial  contents,  being  less  liable  to  be  followed  by  bad  results,  than  a  simple 
fracture  associated  with  brain  mischief. 

3.  The  amount  of  injury  to  the  brain  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  severity  of  the  primary 
symptoms  ;  a  severe  injury  to  the  brain  being  frequently  associated  at  first  with  slight 
symptoms  and  a  slight  injury  with  severe  symptoms. 

4.  The  character  of  the  accident  and  the  mode  of  its  production  furnish  the  best  means 
for  estimating  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  injury,  and  its  probable  results ;  since  a  fall 
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upon  the  head  from  a  heiglit  or  a  blow  from  a  heavy  weight  causes  a  general  injury  of  the 
brain  ;  and  a  fall  upon  or  a  blow  from  a  sharp  instrument  a  local  one. 

5.  A  general  shaking  (concussion)  of  the  brain,  whether  associated  or  not  witli  simple 
or  compound  fracture,  may  give  rise  either  to  temporary  suspension  of  brain  functions, 
ending  in  recovery;  to  laceration  of  the  membranes  ;  to  a  more  or  less  severe  bruising  of 
the  cortical  structure  of  the  brain  ;  or  to  laceration  of  its  deeper  substance  ;  the  amount 
of  hemorrhage  complicating  the  case  depending  upon  the  size,  number,  and  healthiness  of 
the  ruptured  vessels.  Thus  a  general  shaking  or  concussion  in  a  healthy  brain  may  only 
produce  a  temporary  suspension  of  cerebral  functions,  when  the  same  injury  in  an  unhealthy 
or  aged  one,  in  which  diseased  vessels  ramify,  may  be  followed  by  a  fatal  hemorrhage  or 
apoplexy. 

6.  Under  certain  conditions  of  the  system,  a  slight  concussion  will  be  followed  by  a 
fatal  secondary  intlammation  of  the  brain-coverings,  while  under  other  conditions  a  severe 
injury  to  the  brain  will  be  followed  by  no  such  result ;  in  the  former  case  the  kidneys  are 
generally  diseased. 

With  these  general  propositions  which  the  student  should  learn  and  think  over  as  a 
guide,  I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  of  fracture  of  the  skull. 


FRACTURES  OF  THE  SKULL. 

These  may  be  divided  into  fractures  of  the  vault  and  fractures  of  the  base,  a  third  and 
large  division  including  those  of  the  vault  and  base.  They  may  likewise  be  simple  or 
compound,  comminuted,  depressed,  or  undepressed. 

Fractures  of  the  vault  are  generally  caused  by  direct  blows  upon  the  part,  or  falls 
upon  sharp  bodies.  They  include  most  of  the  punctured  fractures  and  incised  wounds  of 
the  bone,  as  in  sword  wounds,  &c.  They 


Fig.  63. 


Fig.  64. 


Gutter-  and  saucer-shaped  fractures  of  the  skull. 


are  very  frequently  compound  and  commi 
nuted,  and  the  brain  injury  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  them  is  for  the  most  part  local. 

The  fracture  may  appear  as  a  simple 
fissure,  the  extent  of  which  is  determined 
by  the  amount  and  character  of  the  force 
employed,  the  line  of  fracture  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  sutures  and  ridges  of  bone. 
When  the  force  is  local  and  moderate,  the 
fracture  maybe  limited;  when  concentrated 
and  severe,  the  fracture  will  be  "  starred" 
and  generally  comminuted,"  the  fissures 
radiating  in  all  directions,  involving  many  bones,  and  passing  downwards  towards  the  base. 
When  inflicted  with  a  blunt-edged  instrument,  tiie  fracture  will  be  depressed  in  a  gutter 
shape  (Fig.  63) ;  when  with  a  round  one,  as  a  hammer,  the  bone  will  be  smashed  in  more 
like  a  "saucer"  (Fig.  64).  When  the  fracture  has  been  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  heiglit 
upon  the  vertex,  or  by  a  blow  from  a  heavy  body,  the  bones  of  the  vault  and  of  the  base 
may  not  only  be  fissured  bnt  displaced,  and  the  sutures  even  may  be  dislocated. 

Comminuted  fractiires  are  generally  the  result  of  a  concentrated  local  violence,  and 
are  consequently  found  chiefly  in  the  vault,  and  are  mostly 
compound  (Fig.  65.) 

In  some  cases  of  fracture  of  the  vault,  the  bone  will  be 
depressed  or  driven  in  upon  the  cranial  contents ;  in  rare 
instances  it  will  be  elevated,  plouglied  up,  or  displaced  out- 
wards ;  a  common  result  in  sabre  wounds. 

The  fracture  will  be  confined  in  some  to  the  outer  table  of 
the  skull,  in  rare  instances  to  the  inner;  a  fracture,  with 
depression  of  the  inner  table,  occasionally  existing  without 
any  fracture  of  the  outer.  In  Guy's  Museum  there  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  fractured  skull  in  which  the  outer  and  inner  tables 
are  both  fractured,  but  not  in  corresponding  parts. 

The  direction  of  the  fracturing  force  has  much  to  do  with 
the  form  of  fracture.  When  a[)plied  from  without  and  with 
sufficient  violence  to  involve  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone, 
the  inner  table,  as  a  rule,  will  be  fractured  to  a  greater  extent      Comminuted  fracture  of  skuii, 

^,         ,  -.-.r,         \      !•  ,.  •  1  "       1  with  depression  of  inner  table 

than  the  outer.  When  the  force  acts  from  within,  the  reverse  ^.^.^^^  vioienco.  (Prep, 
holds  good.    This  latter  fact  is  best  seen  in  gunshot  fractures  ;    ouy  s  Mus  ) 
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and  in  Guy's  Museum,  Prep.  1082'",  taken  from  a  patient  of  Mr.  Poland's,  the  point  is 
admirably  illustrated.  The  external  table  is  starred,  but  no  fracture  of  the  internal  exists  ; 
the  injury  to  the  bone  having  been  produced  by  a  bullet  which  had  passed  through  the 
opposite  side  of  the  skull  and  struck  the  inner  table. 

As  points  of  practice,  however,  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  in  all  ordinary  cases  of 
fracture,  with  depression  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  the  injury  to  the  inner  table  is  far 
greater  than  to  the  outer,  and  the  point  of  exit  of  any  foreign  body  through  the  skull  is 
always  larger  than  that  of  entrance. 

Whether  depression  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  of  an  adult  ever  occurs  without  a  fracture, 
is  an  open  question.  There  is  certainly  no  good  evidence  in  support  of  the  fact.  In 
children  it  has  happened  without  giving  rise  to  any  symptoms  of  brain  compression ;  yet 
even  here,  says  Mr.  Hewett,  "  some  of  the  bony  fibres  must  have  given  way."  In  these 
cases  the  depressed  bone  may  subsequently  rise  up  again  to  its  natural  level. 

The  practical  interest,  however,  attached  to  all  these  varieties  of  fracture  is  concentrated 
in  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  cranial  contents  are  involved  in  the  injury.  Has  the 
brain  been  slightly  concussed,  or  so  shaken  as  to  have  been  bruised  or  lacerated  ?  Have 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  been  torn,  lacerated,  or  injured?  Is  the  fractured  bone  a 
source  of  irritation  to  the  dura  mater?  A  compound  fracture  with  or  without  depression, 
not  complicated  with  brain  disturbance  or  brain  injury,  is  a  cause  of  far  less  anxiety  than 
a  simple  fracture  in  which  severe  brain  concussion  has  taken  place,  and  is  indicated  by 
symptoms  ;  a  severe  shaking  of  the  brain,  whether  complicated  or  not  with  a  fracture, 
being  a  far  more  serious  accident  than  any  local  injury  to  the  skull. 

Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  or  vault  and  base  combined — for 
these  conditions  ought  to  be  considered  together — are  invariably  severe  injuries.  They 
are  generally,  except  when  produced  by  a  crushing  of  the  head,  caused  by  a  diffused  force, 
such  as  that  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a  height  upon  the  vertex,  or  by  a  heavy  blow. 
"When  the  former  the  plunge  of  the  body  is  suddenly  arrested  by  the  vertex  coming  in 

contact  with  the  ground,  and  the  entire 
superincumbent  weight,  with  the  superadded 
momentum  acquired  by  the  velocity  of  the 
fall,  is  concentrated  around  the  condyles  of 
the  occipital  bone,  and  the  central  compart- 
ment of  the  base  of  the  skull  is  thus  broken 
across."  (Fig.  66.)  The  fracture  is  the 
result  of  direct  violence,  and  not  of  so-called 
contre-coup. 

"  Thus,  if  the  injury  be  inflicted  by  the 
fall  of  a  hard  and  heavy  body  on  the  vertex, 
this  part  would  be  fractured  ;  and  if  the 
weight  were  not  very  great  the  mischief 
might  end  there,  as  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  head  may  so  far  exhaust  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  falling  body  that  the  force 
would  not  be  transmitted  in  sufficient 
amount  to  cause  fracture  of  the  base.  But 
if  the  weight  and  momentum  of  the  falling 
body  were  in  excess  of  the  expenditure  of  force  in  causing  fracture  of  the  vertex,  the 
impulse  would  drive  the  head  down  upon  the  summit  of  the  spinal  column,  and  fracture 
of  the  base  would  result ;  in  that  case,  viewed  mechanically,  the  lower  fracture  would  be 
successive  to  the  upper.  But  if  the  falling  weight  which  struck  the  vertex  were  of  a 
yielding  material,  fractui-e,  if  any,  would  be  in  the  base,  and  not  of  the  vertex,  because 
the  vis  inerticB  of  the  skull  would  be  overcome,  and  it  would  be  driven  down  upon  the 
spine,  without  the  application  of  circumscribed  force  to  the  vault.  The  same  reasoning 
applies  when  fracture  of  either  the  vault  or  base,  or  of  both  together,  is  the  effect  of  a 
fall  on  the  vertex  ;  or  this  result  may  be  varied  by  the  blow  being  received  on  the  fore- 
head or  occiput ;  the  anterior  or  posterior  divisions  being  thin,  and  severally  more 
obnoxious  to  fracture."  (F.  Le  Gros  Clark.) 

Injuries  to  the  occiput  are  commonly  followed  by  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  base, 
involving  both  the  posterior  and  middle  ibssaj. 

Injuries  to  the  temporal  region  or  about  the  ear  are  followed  by  fracture  of  the  petrous 
bone  and  the  middle  fossa;  they  are  always  serious. 


Fig.  66. 


Fracture  of  base  of  skull  from  fall  on  vertex. 
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But  it  is  rare  in  diffused  injuries  to  the  head  to  find  one  fossa  alone  involved,  fissures 
generally  passing  through  two  fossae,  extending  from  the  vault  or  part  struck. 

Tlie  evidence  afforded  by  my  notes  of  two  hundred  cases  of  fatal  head  injuries  clearly 
establish  these  points  which  have  also  been  experimentally  proved  by  Dr.  Aran. 

"In  precipitating  a  large  number  of  bodies  from  various  heights  on  to  the  head,  Dr. 
Aran  found  that  the  part  of  the  vault  which  first  struck  the  ground  gave,  as  it  were,  the 
key  to  the  fracture  which  would  take  place  at  the  base.  Similar  results  were  also  obtained 
when  dift'used  blows  were  dealt  upon  different  parts  of  the  skull  by  means  of  a  large  and 
heavy  hammer.  In  the  front  part  of  the  vault  injuries  thus  produced  led  to  a  fracture  of 
the  anterior  fossa;  in  the  middle  part  of  the  vault  they  led  to  a  fracture  of  the  middle 
fossa ;  and  at  the  back  of  the  head  to  a  fracture  of  the  posterior  fossa.  In  no  single 
instance  was  a  fracture  detected  at  the  base  without  a  line  of  fracture  in  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  vault.  The  truth  of  this  has  been  proved  by  an  analysis  which  I  made  of  all 
the  cases  of  fractured  base  of  the  skull  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital  during  a  period 
of  ten  years."    (Prescott  Hewett.) 

My  own  observations  go  entirely  (o  prove  the  correctness  of  these  views.  The  middle 
fossa  is  the  one,  however,  most  frequently  involved. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  skull  are,  as  a  rule,  local  fractures.  They  are  gen- 
erally the  result  of  a  concentrated  blow  upon  the  part,  the  force  employed  having  been 
expended  in  producing  the  local  injury.  They  are,  consequently,  often  starred  or  commi- 
nuted and  depressed  fractures.  When  the  brain  is  involved  in  the  injury,  it  is  chiefly 
beneath  the  seat  of  fracture ;  it  is  rarely  shaken  or  concussed  as  much  as  it  is  in  simple 
fractures  the  result  of  a  diffused  blow. 

The  dangers  attending  a  compound  fracture  do  not,  therefore,  arise  so  much  from  the 
direct  injury  to  the  brain  as  from  secondary  intracranial  inflammation,  the  direct  result  of 
irritation  of  the  dura  mater  by  the  depressed  or  comminuted  bone;  the  dura  mater  being 
frequently  punctured  or  torn  by  the  depressed  bone,  and  in  all  cases  irritated.  These 
facts  have  an  important  bearing  on  practice,  encouraging  the  surgeon  to  remove  the 
depressed  and  irritating  portions  of  bone  which  have  such  an  injurious  influence  on  the 
progress  of  the  case.    When  the  brain  is  injured  by  the  accident,  the  danger  is  far  greater. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  SKULL. 

The  best  guide  to  the  diagnosis  of  a  fracture  of  the  skull  is,  doubtless,  the  nature  of  the 
injury.  There  are  no  special  symptoms  by  which  a  fissure  of  the  vault,  uncomplicated 
with  a  wound,  can  be  recognized.  Extensive  fractures  of  this  kind  are  constantly  found 
upon  the  post-mortem  table  where  no  suspicion  of  their  presence  was  entertained  during 
life.  When  a  wound  complicates  the  case,  a  fracture  can  usually  be  made  out,  as  the 
broken  part  appeais  as  a  red  line.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  in  these  cases  not  to 
mistake  a  suture  for  a  fracture. 

When  fracture  exists  with  depressed  bone,  the  diagnosis  is  rarely  difficult,  unless  it 
should  so  happen  that  the  fracture  has  taken  place  beneath  the  body  of  the  temporal  mus- 
cle, when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  diagnose  its  existence  by  direct  signs. 

An  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  pericranium  may  be  mistaken,  unless  care  be  observed, 
for  a  fracture  with  depressed  bone ;  as  may  a  natural  depression  in  the  skull,  particularly 
in  the  occipital  region. 

Fracture  of  the  skull,  the  result  of  a  punctured  wound,  can,  as  a  rule,  be  readily  recog- 
nized, but  when  the  point  of  the  perforating  instrument  has  been  broken  short  off  at  tlie 
surface  of  the  bone,  much  care  is  needed. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  fracture  of  the  base,  or  of  the  base  and  vault  combined,  is  always  a 
source  of  difficulty.  The  nature  of  the  accident  is,  without  doubt,  the  surgeon's  best 
guide ;  a  fall  from  a  height  upon  the  head,  or  a  heavy  blow,  is  the  usual  cause  of  such  an 
accident,  though  a  crushing  force  applied  in  any  direction  may  produce  the  same  result. 

Should  the  fall  have  been  upon  or  the  force  applied  to  the  vertex,  the  middle  fossa  of 
the  skull  will  probably  be  the  seat  of  injury;  and  the  diagnosis  of  a  fracture  through  the 
petrous  bone  may  with  some  confidence  be  made  when  such  an  injury  is  followed  by  pro- 
fuse or  persistent  hemorrhage  from  the  ear,  succeeded  by  the  copious  discharge  of  a  watery 
and  perhaps  saccharine  or  slightly  albuminous  fluid,  and  paralysis  of  the  parts  supplied  by 
the  facial  nerve.  Slight  hemorrhage  from  the  ear  is  no  positive  sign,  the  moderate  dis- 
charge also  of  a  watery  fluid  alone  is  not  characteristic,  nor  is  facial  paralysis.  But  pro- 
fuse and  prolonged  bleeding  from  the  ear,  or  slight  hemorrhage,  followed  by  a  watery 
discharge,  is,  however,  strongly  indicative  of  a  fracture;  as  is  also  a  copious  watery  dis- 
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charge  directly  following  the  injury.  Facial  paralysis,  however,  combined  with  either  of 
these  symptoms,  renders  the  diagnosis  complete.  This  watery  discharge  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  an  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  through  a  fracture  of  the  petrous  bone, 
passing  across  the  internal  auditory  canal,  and  attended  with  rupture  of  the  membrana 
tympani.    I  have  known  this  to  continue  for  eight  days. 

In  injuries  to  the  mastoid  process,  if  a  local  emphysema  exists,  the  presence  of  a  frac- 
ture may  be  diagnosed. 

Should  the  blow  or  fall  have  been  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull,  the  probabilities 
of  the  case  point  to  fracture  of  the  anterior  fossa;  and  where  any  injury  to  any  of  the 
nerves  of  the  orbit  can  be  made  out,  as  indicated  by  local  paralysis  of  some  of  the  muscles 
of  the  eye,  or  when  hemorrhage  has  taken  place  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  the  diagnosis  is 
certain.  Hemorrhage  into  the  eyelids  by  itself  is  of  no  value  as  a  diagnostic  sign,  altliough 
■when  it  follows  the  accident  at  a  later  period  and  is  consecutive  to  subconjunctival  hemor- 
rhage, it  is  a  symptom  of  some  importance. 

Falls  upon  the  occiput  commonly  produce  longitudinal  fissures  of  the  base. 

Copious  and  obstinate  bleeding  from  the  nose  or  pharynx  is  by  no  means  unfrequent  in 
a  case  of  fractured  base,  and  when  accompanied  with  other  suspicious  symptoms  is  of 
diagnostic  value.  I  have  the  notes  of  a  case  of  injury  to  the  head  in  which  the  patient 
apparently  died  from  bleeding  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  no  blood  coming  from  the  ear; 
and,  after  death,  a  fracture  of  the  base  was  found,  completely  separating  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone  from  its  connection,  and  laying  open  the  lateral  sinus.  The 
right  tympanum  was  full  of  blood,  but  the  membrana  tympani  was  entire.  The  stomach, 
was  full  of  blood,  the  blood  from  tlie  lateral  sinus  having  apparently  found  its  way  through 
the  P^ustachian  tube  into  the  pharynx  and  stomach. 

I  have  also  the  particulars  of  a  second  case,  in  which  the  carotid  artery  was  divided  in 
its  passage  through  the  petrous  bone,  and  the  lateral  sinus  laid  open,  the  lungs  and  bron- 
chial tubes  being  found  filled  with  blood,  even  down  to  the  air-cells.  Each  of  these  lived 
only  two  hours  after  the  accident. 

Fracture  of  the  base,  unassociated  with  any  injury  to  the  brain  itself,  is  of  no  more 
consequence  than  fracture  of  another  part  ;  but  as  the  base  is  the  most  delicate  part  of  the 
brain,  and  any  injury  to  it  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  severe,  if  not  fatal,  symptoms,  the 
subject  of  fracture  of  the  bones  upon  which  it  rests  becomes  of  proportionally  greater 
interest. 

This  fracture  of  the  base  may  be  associated  with  all  the  intra-cephalic  injuries  to  which 
fractures  of  the  vault  are  liable.  It  may  be  comj)licated  with  simple  concussion  of  the 
brain,  or  with  the  more  severe  form  associated  with  laceration  of  the  brain-structure,  or 
extn,v..sation  of  blood  upon  or  within  the  brain  itself.  If  blood  is  effused  there  may  be 
compression  of  the  brain  followed  by  death,  or  the  same  result  may  be  produced  by  a 
secondary  inflammation  of  the  membranes  and  injured  parts. 

It  is  difficult  upon  the  whole  to  separate  the  two  classes  of  cases,  inasmuch  as  the  dangers 
arising  from  injuries  to  the  skull  do  not  depend  upon  the  seat  of  fracture  but  upon  the 
injuries  to  the  cranial  contents;  and,  as  the  same  injuries  may  be  produced  by,  or  rather 
may  be  associated  with,  fractures  of  the  base,  the  complications  and  dangers  are  the  same 
in  each. 

Having,  then,  so  far  shown  that  the  dangers  of  all  forms  of  fracture  of  the  skull  are 
really  alike,  and  that  the  same  intracephalic  complications  attend  fractures  whether  tlie 
vault  or  of  the  base,  I  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the  special  symptoms  generally  regarded 
as  being  diagnostic  of  such  injuries,  by  a  brief  analysis  of  cases  from  my  note-book. 

Among  thirty  examples  which  are  there  recorded,  twelve  were  associated  with  simple 
concussion,  in  all  of  which  recovery  took  place.  In  three  cases  the  fractures  extended 
through  the  orbit  as  indicated  by  subconjunctival  ecchymosis.  In  eight  there  w^as  hemor- 
rhage from  the  ears  ;  in  all,  this  was  ibllowed  by  a  discharge  of  serum,  and  in  seven  of 
the  cases  it  was  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  upon  the  same  side.  In  these 
it  is  quite  fiiir  to  conclude  that  the  line  of  fracture  extended  through  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone.  In  two  there  was  bleeding  from  tiie  nose  ;  in  one  there  was  a  serous 
discharge  from  the  ear,  accompanied  by  ])aralysis  of  the  facial  ;  in  another  this  discharge 
followed  hemorrhage  from  the  ear,  and  was  unaccompanied  by  paralysis. 

To  test  the  value  of  these  different  symptoms  as  indicating  fracture  of  the  base  in  vari- 
ous positions,  the  following  analysis  of  the  fatal  cases  will  prove  of  value  ;  and,  taking  the 
symptoms  separately,  subconjunctival  hemorrhage  will  first  claim  our  attention,  as  being 
one  which  more  or  less  accurately  marks  a  fracture  through  the  orbital  plate.    In  the 
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eighteen  fatal  examples,  this  symptom  was  manifested  in  four  instances  ;  the  line  of  frac- 
ture extending  in  each  of  these  through  the  orbit. 

In  two  cases  there  was  copious  hemorrhage  from  the  ear,  while  in  both  the  fracture 
passed  through  the  petrous  bone. 

In  three  examples  there  was  some  epistaxis  ;  in  one  of  tliese  the  fracture  extended  across 
the  ethmoid  bone  ;  in  another  the  frontal  sinuses  were  full  of  blood  and  fractured;  and  in 
the  third  the  tympanum  was  found  full  of  blood,  the  menbrana  tympani  perfect,  and,  upon 
careful  examination,  the  lateral  sinus  of  the  brain  was  found  to  have  been  lacerated. 

Seven  of  the  eighteen  fatal  cases  died  from  direct  injury  to  the  brain,  the  post-mortem 
examination  in  all  revealing  severe  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  brain-structure,  with 
effusion  of  blood  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain  or  upon  the  membranes. 

Seven  other  cases  died  from  arachnitis  as  a  result  of  tlie  injury.  In  four  of  these  there 
was  contusion  of  the  brain,  and  in  one  ecchymosis  of  the  ventricles  ;  in  two  there  was  no 
evidence  of  contused  brain,  nor  was  there  any  effusion  of  blood  ;  in  one  interesting  case 
the  inflammation  spread  from  the  internal  ear.  In  three,  the  cerebral  mischief  was  com- 
plicated with  some  thoracic  or  abdominal  injury,  which  caused  death ;  and  in  one  hemor- 
rhage was  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

A  severe  blow  ujion  the  nose,  by  driving  in  the  ethmoid  bone,  may  cause  fracture  of  the 
anterior  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull  (  Fide  Fig.  67) ;  and  I  have  had  under  my  care  a 
case  in  which  a  severe  blow  upon  the  jaw  produced  a  fracture  of  the  middle  fossa.  At  St. 
George's  Hospital  there  is  a  specimen,  in  which  a  fracture  of  the  base  was  caused  by  the 
condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  being  driven  against  the  glenoid  fossa  with  such  force  that  the 
condyle  projected  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull ;  and  in  Guy's  Hospital  Museum  there  is  a 


Fig.  67.  Fig.  68. 


Fracture  of  iinterior  fos-a  of  the  base  of  skull.  a.  Puncture  !  wound  through  frontal  bone. 

^Pn  p.  Ko.  lOS:*'',  Guy's  Hosp.  Mus.)  b-  Portion  of  wood  which  perforated  bone. 

(Prep.  No.  10S6",  Guy's  Hosp.  Mus.) 


similar  specimen,  which  was  sent  in  'with  Mr.  Hutchinson's  prize  essay.  Punctured  wounds 
of  the  orbit  are  by  no  means  infrequent  causes  of  fracture  of  the  base  ;  many  are  recorded. 
I  was  once  called  to  a  case  in  which  a  lead  pencil  had  perforated  the  bone  and  the  brain 
through  the  orbital  plate  ;  and  Fig.  68  was  taken  from  a  prej>aration  in  which  the  frontal 
bone  was  perforated.  The  diagnosis  of  these  cases  is  not  difficult.  AYhen  brain-matter 
escapes  externally  tiirough  the  wound  there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  skull  will  be  described  after  the  subjects  of  injuries  to 
the  brain  and  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  cranial  cavity  have  been  considered. 

CONCUSSION  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

"  A  man  receives  a  blow  on  the  liead,  by  which  he  is  only  stunned  for  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  period.    What  is  said  to  have  hapjiened  ?    Concussion  of  the  brain. 

"A  man  dies  instantaneously,  or  lingers  some  time  perfectly  unconscious,  after  an 
injury  of  the  head  ;  there  are  no  marks  of  external  violence.  Again,  what  is  said  to  have 
happened  ?    Concussion  of  the  brain. 

"  The  head  is  opened,  and  what  is  found  ?  In  one  case  no  deviation  from  a  healthy 
structure  ;  in  another,  simply  great  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  ;  in  another,  numer- 
ous points  of  extravasated  blood  scattered  through  the  brain  substance ;  in  another,  a 
bruised  appearance  in  some  parts  of  this  organ.  In  all,  the  case,  in  common  parlance,  is 
11 
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said  to  have  been  one  of  concussion  of  the  brain.  Such  are  the  after-death  appearances 
ascribed  by  diflferent  surgeons  to  concussion  of  the  brain." 

These  words  of  an  eminent  surgeon  (P.  Hewett)  so  accurately  describe  the  ordinary 
teaching  of  tlie  schools,  that  I  have  transcribed  them  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  sub- 
ject of  which  I  am  about  to  treat ;  not  that  they  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  pathological 
facts,  for  the  experience  of  the  post-mortem  room  shows  that  in  all  cases  of  death  from 
concussion  of  the  brain,  some  changes  in  structure  are  to  be  found  if  carefully  looked  for, 
some  bruising  or  laceration  of  the  brain,  some  bleeding  into  its  substance.  In  fact,  death 
from  concussion  of  the  brain  without  change  of  structure  does  not  take  place — concussion 
and  contusion  of  the  brain  being  ahvays  associated  in  fatal  cases.  At  Guy's  Hospital, 
during  fifteen  years,  no  case  is  recorded  of  death  from  concussion  without  change  of  brain- 
structure. 

"  In  every  case,"  remarks  Mr.  Hewett,  "  in  which  I  have  seen  death  occur  shortly 
after,  and  in  consequence  of,  an  injury  to  the  head,  I  have  invariably  found  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  damage  done  to  the  cranial  contents." 

Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  states — "  I  have  never  made  nor  wit- 
nessed a  post-mortem  after  speedy  death  from  a  blow  on  the  head,  where  there  was  not 
palpable  physical  lesion  of  the  brain  ;"  and  Dr.  Neudorfer,  of  the  Austrian  army,  declares 
that  he  has  never  seen  concussion,  properly  so  called,  except  in  apparently  trivial  injuries. 

M.  Fano,  a  recent  French  writer,  has  also  come  to  the  conclusion  "  that  the  symptoms 
generally  attributed  to  concussion  are  due,  not  to  the  concussion  itself,  but  to  contusion  of 
the  brain  or  to  extravasation  of  blood.  In  fact,  all  now  agree  that  when  death  follows  a 
severe  shaking  or  concussion  of  the  brain,  contusion  or  bruising  of  the  brain  is  invariably 
found. 

How  far  these  views  are  correct  in  cases  of  concussion  that  are  not  fatal,  is  an  open 
question  ;  but  in  the  few  cases  of  concussion  recorded  in  which  death  has  followed  from 
other  causes,  some  injury  to  tlie  brain  substance  has  always  been  found  ;  and,  in  all 
instances  in  which  a  fatal  result  has  taken  place  from  secondary  inflammation,  evidence 
of  some  bruising  of  the  brain  has  been  detected.  A  bruising  of  the  brain,  however,  with 
a  slight  extravasation  of  blood,  may  be  recovered  from  ;  although  with  extensive  effusion, 
compression  of  the  brain  and  death  are  the  usual  result.  When  it  is  generally  accepted 
as  true  that  concussion  and  contusion  of  the  brain  are  synonymous,  the  principles  of  the 
treatment  of  such  injuries  will  be  better  appreciated. 

In  the  simplest  form  of  concussion  of  a  healthy  brain  a  slight  and  transient  loss  of 
power  and  consciousness  is  tiie  only  symptom.  In  tlie  more  severe  form  when  a  blow  or 
injury  produces  some  severe  shaking  of  tlie  cranial  contents,  this  shaking  is  followed  by  a 
loss  of  consciousness  more  or  less  complete,  and  a  loss  of  all  power  of  motion  ;  the  skin  of 
the  patient  will  be  cold,  the  features  more  or  less  contracted,  the  pulse  slow  and  intermit- 
tent, and  the  pupils  very  variable — in  some  cases  dilated,  in  others  contracted,  while  in  a 
third,  one  pupil  will  be  dilated  and  the  other  contracted. 

If  the  case  be  neither  one  of  great  severity  nor  complicated  with  any  grave  injury  to 
the  cranial  contents,  after  a  variable  period  the  patient  will  show  signs  of  movement ;  and 
may,  perhaps,  move  a  limb  in  an  impatient  and  purposeless  manner.  If  he  is  spoken  to 
in  a  loud  voice,  he  will,  perhaps,  show  some  signs  of  returning  consciousness,  either  by 
making  some  inarticulate  noise,  or  by  merely  opening  his  eyes  and  afterwards  returning 
to  his  stolid  condition. 

If  the  case  be  still  carefully  observed,  the  mode  of  respiration  may  be  seen  to  be 
altered  ;  and  from  being  slow  and  labored,  it  will  be  irregular,  and  perhaps  sighing.  After 
a  time,  if  recovery  is  to  take  place,  other  signs  of  what  are  termed  reaction  will  make 
their  appearance.  The  skin  will  become  warmer  and  more  natural,  the  shrunken  and 
contracted  features  return  to  their  normal  condition,  the  pulse  be  more  regular  and  rapid, 
and  moreover  vomiting  may  occur.  The  appearance  of  this  symptom  being  generally  of 
moment,  and  the  first  result  of  a  more  active  circulation  through  the  cerebral  centres.  As 
the  case  proceeds  and  all  goes  well,  the  patient  rapidly  recovers  and  returns  to  his  natural 
condition,  feeling,  perhaps,  somewhat  heavy  and  dull  for  a  few  days,  and  indisposed  for 
any  bodily  and  much  less  for  mental  labor.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  goes 
wrong,  the  symptoms  may  either  persist  or  pass  into  those  of  compression — complete 
insensibility,  coma,  and  death  ;  or,  the  symptoms  of  reaction  may  become  excessive  and 
run  into  those  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  an  ordinary  example  of  concussion  or  shaking  of  the  brain  the 
symi)toms  described  are  of  a  typical  kind,  and  have  been  purposely  dissociated  from  those 
of  such  complications  as  are  liable  to  occur  either  primarily  or  after  the  pei-iod  of  reaction 
has  taken  place. 
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"What  change  of  structure  is  present  in  such  an  injury  is,  of  course,  an  open  question. 
In  the  simplest  case  the  local  injury  must  be  slight;  in  the  more  severe,  there  is  every 
probability  that  some  bruising  of  the  brain  has  been  produced,  while  in  the  worst,  lacera- 
tion of  the  brain  and  extravasation  of  blood  Avill  probably  have  taken  place. 

In  what  is  called  concussion  of  the  brain  epistaxis  is  very  frequent,  and  hemorrhage 
into  the  lids  of  both  eyes  is  not  uncommon,  though  beneath  the  conjunctiva  it  is  very 
rarely  met  with.  Hemorrhage  from  the  ear  directly  after  the  accident  is  occasionally  seen, 
and  I  have  known  it  continue  for  several  hours,  the  extravasation  of  blood,  however, 
taking  place  in  all  these  cases  as  a  direct  result  of  the  accident. 

Again,  in  certain  cases,  a  patient,  having  regained  his  consciousness,  relapses  into 
insensibility — relapsing  unconsciousness — from  which  he  may  recover  as  perfectly  as  if 
no  relapse  had  taken  place.  It  would  appear  as  if  this  condition  were  produced  by  the 
earliest  effects  of  reaction,  the  vessels  yielding  too  freely  to  the  heart's  pulsations,  and  thus 
producing  a  plethora  of  the  part,  which  induces  a  comatose  or  semi-comatose  condition. 
The  following  case  illustrates  these  points. 

A  boy,  sst.  11,  having  received  a  blow  upon  the  head  from  a  falling  piece  of  timber, 
became  perfectly  unconscious  and  quiescent.  He  remained  in  this  state  for  fifteen  minutes, 
but  recovering,  he  walked  home  some  short  distance.  He  soon  began  to  feel  sick  and 
vomited,  the  vomiting  being  attended  Avith  epistaxis.  He  was  then  brought  to  Guy's, 
with  a  cold  skin  and  laboring  pulse.  He  was  very  slightly  conscious  and  unable  to  answer 
any  questions,  while  his  limbs  remained  in  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed.  The 
pupils  were  dilated,  but  active.  He  was  left  in  bed  with  the  head  raised,  and  a  cold  lotion 
applied  to  it.  Warmth  was  also  applied  to  the  feet.  He  gradually  recovered,  and  left  the 
hospital  in  ten  days  convalescent. 

The  epistaxis  and  relapsing  unconsciousness  in  this  case,  coming  together  at  the  time 
of  reaction,  point  clearly  to  the  cause. 

Again,  in  children,  reaction  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  convulsions,  which 
generally,  however,  pass  away,  and  leave  no  mark  behind.  Should  they  appear  in  an 
adult,  they  are  symptoms  which  cause  anxiety,  as  they  almost  always  indicate  brain  injury 
and  forbode  mischief. 

When  reaction  is  excessive  it  is  attended  with  symptoms  of  fever,  and  brain  disturb- 
ance, such  as  delirium,  excitement,  and  coma ;  but  the  subject  of  intracranial  inflamma- 
tion will  claim  attention  in  another  page. 

Extravasation  of  Blood  as  Result  of  Concussion. 

If  the  brain  be  violently  shaken,  bruising  of  its  substance  and  extravasation  of  blood 
must  ensue.  When  the  injury  is  the  result  of  a  direct  blow,  the  brain  mischief  may  be 
only  local,  yet  it  is  more  usual  to  find  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain  also  bruised,  by  what 
is  rightly  termed  "  contre-coup,"  and  it  very  often  happens  that  the  miscliief  to  the  brain 
by  contre-coup  is  greater  than  that  at  the  seat  of  local  injury.  When  tlie  fall  is  upon  the 
vertex,  the  base  is  bruised  ;  when  on  the  occiput,  the  anterior  lobe  ;  when  on  the  right 
parietal  region,  the  base  of  the  left  middle  lobe  is  the  injured  part ;  in  fact,  the  base  of  the 
brain  is  almost  always  the  seat  of  injury.  In  all  these  cases,  blood  will  be  extravasated 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  when  the  vessels  are  diseased  the  hemorrhage  may  be 
excessive.  When  the  extravasation  of  blood  is  upon  the  surf^tce  of  the  brain  it  will  be 
either  upon  or  within  the  membranes,  within  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  or  the  meshes  of 
the  pia  mater,  and  under  both  circumstances  the  blood  will  gravitate  to  the  base.  When 
the  extravasation  of  blood  takes  place  into  the  structure  of  the  brain  itself  it  may  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum  or  pons  Varolii,  or  into  the  ventricles,  the  extra- 
vasation rarely  showing  itself  in  the  form  of  one  large  clot,  but  commonly  in  small  and 
numerous  spots  of  extravasation. 

On  referring  to  my  notes  on  this  subject,  I  find  in  a  case  of  concussion,  which  proved 
fatal  sixty  hours  after  the  injury,  that  the  brain  was  bruised  all  over,  and  blood  effused  at 
the  injured  spots  ;  the  fluid  in  the  ventricles  was  blood-stained,  and  the  ventricles  them- 
selves ecchymosed.  In  another  case  of  death  from  concussion,  the  result  of  a  fall,  in  a 
man  a-t.  31,  in  whom  convulsions  and  coma  supervened  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  injury, 
a  layer  of  blood  was  found  universally  diffused  over  both  hemispheres,  dipping  between 
the  convolutions  and  passing  downwards  towards  the  base.  The  clot,  which  was  shreddy, 
of  a  dull,  reddish-black  color,  had  evidently  been  effused  for  some  days.  The  surface  of 
the  brain  beneath  the  seat  of  injury  was  softened,  and  at  the  base,  where  it  had  been 
injured  by  contre-coup,  similar  changes  had  taken  place.    The  vessels  were  healthy.  In 
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a  third  case,  where  the  vessels  were  diseased  and  death  followed  from  concussion,  multiple 
extravasations  were  detected  after  death  throughout  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

In  all  these  typical  cases,  illustrating  the  diftierent  effects  of  concussion,  fatal  results 
took  place  from  severe  shaking  of  the  brain,  unassociated  with  fracture  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  where  a  fracture  is  present,  unless  it  be  attended  with  depressed  bone, 
the  siiaking  of  the  brain  is  the  source  of  danger. 

From  what  has  been  thus  stated  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  nature  of  the 
accident  is  the  best  guide  in  forming  an  opinion  on  the  existence  of  contusion  of  the  brain 
as  well  as  on  its  extent ;  although  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  or  their  persistency,  is, 
doubtless,  a  valuable  indication.  The  French  surgeons,  however,  look  upon  the  following 
symptoms  as  diagnostic  of  a  contused  brain  :  "  Tonic  spasms  of  the  limbs ;  intense  rest- 
lessness, with  constant  rolling  and  tossing  about  in  bed ;  unconsciousness,  more  or  less 
complete ;  drowsiness,  without  any  stertorous  breathing,  and  in  the  slighter  cases  simply 
contraction  of  one  pupil  or  of  one  eyelid ;  spasmodic  movements  about  some  one  muscle 
or  another  of  the  face  or  lips,  giving  rise  to  a  dilficulty  of  pronunciation"  (Hewett).  Mr. 
Le  Gros  Clark  lays  stress  upon  the  following  :  "  More  or  less  constant  restlessness,  accom- 
panied by  spasm,  in  which  some  particular  member  is  affected,  or  amounting  to  general 
convulsion.  If  cajjable  of  giving  expression  to  his  feelings,  the  patient  will  point  to  some 
particular  part  of  the  head  as  the  seat  of  pain.  In  some  instances  noisy  incoherency  and 
obtuseness  of  intellect  accompany  this  condition  from  the  first ;"  and  these  symptoms  are 
doubtless  enough  to  point  to  contusion  of  the  brain.  When  they  appear  rapidly  after  the 
accident,  they  may  be  accepted  as  reliable  ;  but  when  they  come  on  a  few  days  later  they 
are  as  likely  to  be  due  to  secondaiy  inflammation  of  the  brain  as  to  contusion.  Never- 
theless, they  may  be  regarded  as  valuable  diagnostic  indications  of  a  bruised  brain  until 
better  can  be  adduced. 

The  diagnosis  of  primary  concussion  and  contusion  of  the  brain,  however,  is  almost 
impossible.  The  symptoms  are  so  intermixed  that  the  real  nature  of  the  lesion  is  not 
apparent.  "  The  symptoms  of  concussion  may  be  continued  or  renewed  either  by  extrava- 
sation of  blood,  pus  or  both"  (John  Hunter,  MS.,  1787).  The  signs  attributed  to  con- 
cussion, such  as  loss  of  consciousness,  collapse,  small,  scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  and 
lowered  temperature,  are  met  with  in  other  affections  of  the  brain,  and  merely  indicate 
that  the  functions  of  that  organ,  and  their  influence  on  the  system  at  large,  are  in  a  state 
of  abeyance.  It  can,  therefore,  only  be  declared  that  the  brain  was  contused  in  the  first 
instance,  if  the  sy»tptotns  continue. 

The  seat  of  injury  to  the  brain  may  likewise  often  be  indicated  by  some  paralysis,  par- 
tial or  complete,  of  one  or  more  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  This  paralysis  may  be  either  a 
passing  or  a  permanent  symptom.  Paralysis  of  the  seventh  pair  including  the  facial  nerve, 
has  been  already  alluded  to  as  a  somewhat  typical  symptom  of  fracture  through  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  This  may  appear  as  an  immediate  result  of  the  injury,  indi- 
cating laceration  of  the  brain  by  the  fractui  e ;  or,  what  is  more  usual,  at  a  later  date,  when 
it  may  be  the  effect  of  pressure  by  effused  blood  upon  the  nerve  trunk  in  some  part  of  its 
course  ;  or,  at  a  still  later  period,  by  inflammatory  effusion. 

On  referring  to  my  own  notes  of  cases  admitted  into  Guy's  Hosj)ital  at  different  periods 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  I  find  examples  of  injury  to  the  optic  nerves,  as  indicated 
by  blindness ;  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  as  a  whole ;  and  paralysis 
of  the  external  rectus  muscle  alone.  Paralysis  of  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves  is  very 
frequent,  and  at  times  there  is  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve,  as  indicated  by  complete  loss  of 
sensation  of  the  face,  &c.  Paralysis  of  the  hypoglossal  has  also  been  observed.  In  the 
majoi-ity  of  these  cases  the  symptoms  appeared  as  a  direct  residt  of  the  injury ;  in  some 
they  came  on  two  or  three  days  later,  associated  with  febrile  symptoms  ;  but  in  most  they 
disappeared  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  In  some  instances,  however,  of  facial  paralysis 
the  symptoms  were  permanent.  In  all  these  there  must  have  been  injury  to  the  base  of 
the  brain.  "  The  coexistence  of  hemiplegia  on  one  side,  with  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve 
of  the  opposite  side  is  indicative  of  lesion  of  the  crus  cerebri  on  the  side  on  which  the  third 
nerve  is  paralyzed."    (Le  Gros  Clark.) 

I  had  once  under  my  care  a  man  who  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  left  side  of  the  head 
above  the  ear.  The  injury  was  followed  by  symptoms  of  concussion,  which  soon  passed 
away;  but  he  had  complete  aphasia.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  partially  recovered 
the  ability  to  speak,  but  then  so  thickly  that  he  was  unintelligible ;  in  about  three  weeks 
he  could  be  undeistood,  but  he  did  not  recover  his  natural  powers  of  speech  for  at  least 
three  months.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  time  he  was  subject  to  headache,  which  the 
least  exercise  or  excess  in  diet  made  worse.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  this  case 
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the  base  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  side  had  been  contused.  Mr.  Callender  tells  us 
*'  that  symptoms  of  aphasia  are  more  a|)t  to  follow  injury  of  a  part  of  the  left  hemisphere 
outside  the  corpus  striatum  than  any  other  part;  that  injuries  to  the  right  hemisphere  are 
more  rapidly  fatal  than  are  equal  injuries  to  the  left ;  and  that  the  rigiit-side  brain  lesions 
are  more  often  associated  with  convulsions  than  are  similar  hurts  at  the  opposite  side." 
('  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  June  6th,  1874.) 

Remote  Effects  of  Concussion. 

There  are,  however,  many  injuries  to  the  head  which,  without  producing  any  definite 
symptoms,  such  as  have  been  described  as  the  result  of  concussion,  &c.,  yet  cause  serious 
and  often  permanent  damage  to  the  patient. 

The  effects  of  a  blow  on  the  head  are  by  no  means  determined  by  the  immediate  symp- 
toms resulting,  for  it  has  often  hap|)ened  that  a  person  has  received  a  trifling  injury,  from 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  completely  recovered,  while  the  case  has  ended  in  a  perma- 
nent enfeeblement  of  the  mental  powers.  It  behooves  the  surgeon,  therefore,  to  be  most 
cautious  in  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  issue  of  a  case  of  injury  to  the  head.  As  his  func- 
tions seldom  extend  beyond  the  early  period  of  treatment  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter 
much  into  detail  in  such  cases  after  pointing  the  moral  that  attaches  to  them  all. 

The  records  of  lunatic  asylums  prove,  unhappily,  tliat  many  cases  of  apparently  trivial 
injury  to  the  head,  unaccompanied  by  symptoms  which  would  indicate  any  positive  affec- 
tion, such  as  concussion,  paralysis,  &c.,  have  ended  in  an  affection  of  the  brain  which  has 
rendered  the  patient  hopelessly  demented,  and,  moreover,  has  left  no  visible  traces  of  the 
malady  in  the  brain  after  death.    The  following  may  suffice  as  illustrations. 

A  boy,  £et.  1 6,  fell  from  a  tree  and  was  found  partly  insensible.  After  a  few  days'  treat- 
ment he  was  dismissed  from  the  hospital  as  "  cured."  In  a  few  months  he  was  obliged  to 
be  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  he  remained  several  years. 

A  gentleman  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  of  a  carriage  while  travelling  by  railway, 
and  received  a  scalp  wound  from  striking  against  a  post.  He  was  rendered  insensible  at 
the  time,  but  soon  improved.  There  were  no  signs  of  importance,  yet  in  a  few  weeks  he 
was  in  a  state  of  mental  aberration  and  died  in  a  year. 

A  man  was  kicked  by  a  horse  in  the  stomach  and  fell,  striking  his  head  on  the  stable 
floor,  but  had  no  cerebral  symptoms.  In  a  few  weeks  he  got  delirious  and  confused  in 
mind,  and  became  in  time  hopelessly  insane. 

Such  instances  might  be  multiplied  endlessly,  all  pointing  to  the  supreme  importance  of 
injuries  to  the  head,  however  slight  the  immediate  symptoms.  The  reader  may  find  this 
subject  well  discussed  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Browne  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
'  West  Riding  Asylum  Reports,'  in  Abercrombie's  works,  and  elsewhere.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  principle  that  persons  with  any  hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity  or  nervous 
disease  are  more  liable  to  suffer  from  cranial  injuries  than  others ;  whilst  the  temperate 
have  a  better  chance  of  escape  than  those  addicted  to  excesses  of  any  sort. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Browne  says  in  the  report  already  alluded  to,  "  We  are  justified  in  concluding 
that  concussion  may  exert  its  worst  influence  without  any  organic  change  which  is  capable 
of  being  detected.  Everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evil  of  concussion  really 
consists  in  what  may  be  called  dynamical  changes  in  the  nerve-cells  and  their  connecting 
fibrils." 

INJURIES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  ITS  MEMBRANES  COMPLICATING 

FRACTURE. 

When  the  student  has  recognized  the  fact  that  a  blow  upon  the  head,  not  complicated 
with  fracture,  is  ca[)able  of  producing,  by  concussion  of  the  brain,  injuries  such  as  have 
been  sketched  in  the  previous  pages,  he  will  be  quite  ready  to  understand  that  a  blow  upon 
the  head  complicated  with  fracture  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  results  that  are  at  least 
equally  severe.  He  must  know  that,  as  the  force  required  to  produce  a  fracture  of  the 
skull  is  either  more  violent  or  more  concentrated  than  that  required  to  produce  what  has 
been  described  as  a  concussion  of  the  brain,  so  there  are  other  complications  which  are 
frequently  associated  with  or  are  peculiar  to  fracture,  such  as  depression  of  bone  producing 
compression  of  the  brain,  extravasation  of  blood  external  to  the  dura  mater  from  rupture 
of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  injury  to  the  dura  mater  or  mcjmbraaes,  aud  direct  injury 
to  the  brain.  He  must  also  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  fracture  of  the  skull  may  take 
place  without  producing  any  cerebral  disturbance  ;  for  example — 
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A  man,  a^t.  27,  received  a  blow  over  the  vertex  from  a  broken  sword.  An  extensive 
scalp  wound  was  the  result,  and  a  very  evident  incised  wound  in  the  upi)er  ])ortion  of  the 
frontal  bone,  apparently  involving  only  the  external  table.  It  was  not  complicated  with 
the  slightest  cei-ebral  disturbance,  and  good  recovery  followed. 

A  boy  received  a  compound  fracture  over  the  frontal  region  from  the  kick  of  a  horse ; 
he  had  no  head  symptoms  whatever,  and  recovered. 

In  the  former  case  there  was  an  incised  wound  of  the  skull,  and  in  the  latter  an  unde- 
pressed compound  fracture.  In  neither  was  the  brain  shaken,  bruised,  or  otherwise 
injured,  and  in  both  a  good  recovery  ensued.  Cases  such  as  these,  however,  are  com- 
paratively rare  ;  the  more  frecpient  being  examples  of  fractured  skull  associated  with  brain 
symptoms  similar  to  those  which  have  been  described  under  the  head  of  simple  concussion; 
cases  in  which  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  for  a  time  more  or  less  interfered  with  or 
suspended,  but  which  have  a  tendency  gradually  to  return  to  their  normal  condition  ;  in 
which  the  injury  to  the  skull  has  been  severe  enough  to  break  the  bone,  and  general 
enough  to  shake  the  brain  and  cause  a  suspension  of  its  functions.  The  importance  of 
these,  however,  lies  in  the  injury  the  brain  has  sustained,  and  not  upon  the  fracture  ;  the 
fracture  being  only  a  complication,  and  so  long  as  there  is  no  depressed  bone  irritating  and 
compressing  the  brain,  the  danger  is  in  no  way  increased.  If,  however,  in  any  given 
instance,  the  injury  is  complicated  with  laceration  of  one  of  the  large  arteries  of  the  bone 
such  as  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  other  conditions  may  arise  which  produce  special 
symptoms. 

Fractures  of  the  skull  associated  with  extravasation  of  blood  be- 
tween the  dura  mater  and  the  bone  As  the  result  of  an  injury  to  the  skull, 

whether  with  or  without  a  fracture,  small  extravasations  of  blood  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  bone  are  not  unfrequent,  and  are  due  to  the  rupture  of  some  of  the  small  vessels 
which  pass  from  the  bone  to  the  dura  mater  beneath.  They  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  by 
which  they  can  be  recognized,  and  usually  are  only  discovered  after  death. 

When  any  large  extravasation  occurs,  the  blood  comes,  as  a  rule,  from  the  trunk  or 
from  one  of  tlie  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  which  runs  upward  in  a  groove 
of  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  and  divides  to  supply  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  base  and  the  vault  of  the  cranium.  A  fissure,  therefore,  of  the  bone  in  these  parts 
may  lacerate  one  of  these  branches,  and  give  rise  to  a  hemorrhage  sufficiently  copious  to 
produce  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain. 

It  is  well  to  know,  however,  that  the  brain  will  sustain  a  great  deal  of  pressure  without 
giving  rise  to  any  symptoms,  and  that  several  ounces  of  effused  blood  rapidly  poured  out 
are  required  to  produce  such  symptoms  as  are  recognizable.  In  rare  instances  the  hemor- 
rhage may  come  from  one  of  the  large  venous  sinuses  which  has  been  torn. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  case  to  illustrate  the  accident : 

Case — A  man,  tet.  49,  when  riding  in  a  gig,  was  thrown  out  upon  his  head.  The 
accident  produced  a  scalp  wound  over  the  left  side  of  the  vertex  and  some  slight  insensi- 
bility. He  got  up  and  walked  for  half  an  hour,  when  he  became  confused,  staggered,  and 
went  into  a  shop,  being  supposed  by  the  sliopkeeper  to  be  intoxicated,  but  as  he  gradually 

became  quite  insensible  he  was  brought  to  Guy's. 
When  admitted  he  was  perfectly  unconscious  and 
comatose,  with  dilated  pupils,  laboring  pulse,  and  slow 
respiration.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  convulsed, 
the  right  arm  being  more  affected  than  any  other  part, 
which  in  a  few  hours,  however,  became  paralyzed.  He 
remained  in  this  condition  for  two  days,  and  died  coma- 
tose. After  death,  upon  removing  the  calvaria,  which 
was  fissured  in  a  vertical  direction  from  the  middle  of 
the  left  parietal  bone  to  the  jugular  foramen,  a  large 
clot  of  blood  was  seen  lying  upon  the  dura  mater, 
clearly  proceeding  from  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 
This  was  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and 
more  tlian  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  formed  a  globular 
tumor,  and  caused  an  extensive  depression  upon  the 
left  cerebral  hemisphere,  which  pressed  the  longitu- 
DrawiDg  showing  clot  (h)  external  to  the    dinal  fissure  to  tiie  right  side.    Tlie  brain  itself  was 

ihira  mater  (c)  from  lacer9tion  of  the  middle  ui   ,      tj  t  rf\rha  •  i     n  -^r  , 

,1     ,  ^  f  1,    ■       ,    .        healthy.    Frep.  160(j*°  in  Guy's  IIosp,  Mus.  shows 

meningeal  artery  (a)  following  a  fracture.       ,         T  •  t     t-"      /m^  [».   ii-iun.  buu^o 

(Drawing  SO'-",  from  a  case  of  Hilton's,  G.    ^''^  Condition.    In  l"' ig.  ()<J  these  parts  are  well  seen. 
H.  M.)  Such  a  case  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  a  typical 
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example  of  this  form  of  injury,  and  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  fact,  that  the 
man  recovered  from  the  immediate  eff(3cts  or  shock  of  the  accident,  remained  sensible 
for  a  definite  period,  and  then  gradually  became  unconscious.  In  compression  from  he- 
morrhage this  "  interval  of  time,"  provided  it  be  a  short  time,  between  the  accident  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  symptoms,  is  most  important  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view  ;  it  is 
very  commonly,  altliougli  not  constantly,  present  ;  but,  when  present,  it  is  characteristic 
of  hemorrhage  in  some  form.  The  symptoms,  to  be  those  of  compression  must  also  be 
lasting ;  nor  must  they  be  mistaken  for  tiie  "  relapsing  unconsciousness"  of  a  shaken 
brain,  to  which  attention  has  been  already  directed.  The  persistency  of  the  symptoms  is 
consequently  a  valuable  diagnostic  symptom. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  extravasation  of  blood,  the  result  of  a  lacerated  meningeal 
artery  and  therefore  outside  the  dura  mater,  to  be  diagnosed  from  extravasation  of  blood 
within  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  within  the  brain 
itself?  For  under  all  these  circumstances  the  symptoms  may  appear  some  time  after  the 
accident,  the  inference  drawn  from  the  "interval  of  time"  being  the  same  in  each ;  under 
all,  the  symptoms  of  compression  will  be  identical,  for  they  will  be  those  of  apoplexy, 
and,  as  in  ai)oplexy,  varying  in  each  case ;  for  "  when  extravasation  takes  place  on  the 
surface  or  within  the  substance  of  the  brain,  it  is  accompanied,  and,  indeed,  produced  by 
lesion  of  tlie  cerebral  texture,  which  lesion  is  mostly  indicated  by  paralysis,  by  irritation 
or  spasmodic  action  affecting  some  particular  part,  by  derangement  of  the  pu[)ils,  or  by 
other  symptoms."  (Cock.)  The  surgeon's  best  guide,  however,  in  forming  his  diagnosis 
will  always  be  the  history  of  the  case,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  and  also  the  nature  of  the 
accident. 

In  uncomplicated  cases  of  hemorrhage  external  to  the  dura  mater  the  injury  is  generally 
a  local  one,  produced  by  a  sharp  blow  or  fall ;  tlie  brain,  as  a  whole,  is  not  shaken  or 
injured  ;  the  symptoms  of  comj)ression  are,  moreover,  generally  very  marked  and  rapidly 
produced,  and  the  paralysis  of  half  the  body  is  also  commonly  com[)lete. 

In  cases  of  hemorrhage  into  the  arachnoid  cavity^  or  ^tpon  the  surface  of  the  hraiji, 
the  injury  is  mostly  of  a  general  character,  such  as  a  fall  from  a  height  or  a  blow  from  a 
heavy  weight ;  the  whole  brain  having  been  violently  shaken  or  "  concussed,"  and,  as  a 
result  its  delicate  structure,  more  particularly  that  of  the  base,  has  been  bruised  or  lace- 
rated, weak  or  diseased  vessels  being  very  apt  to  give  way,  producing  hemorrhage. 
Hemorrhage  external  to  the  dura  mater  may,  it  is  true,  be  present  in  these  cases  of  gene- 
ral injury,  but  it  will  be  complicated  with  extravasation  into  deeper  parts  ;  and  this  point 
of  diagnosis  is  all  important,  since  in  the  former  class  of  cases,  when  the  blood  is  between 
the  bone  and  dura  mater,  surgical  treatment  may  be  of  inestimable  value,  whilst  in  the 
latter  it  can  be  of  no  service. 

Hemorrhage  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain  is  a  very  important  subject,  occurring  in 
variable  degrees  in  every  case  of  severe  or  general  injury  to  the  skull,  whether  compli- 
cated or  not  with  fracture  ;  tlie  brain  itself  may  be  not  only  bruised  at  the  seat  of  injury, 
but  it  will  be  equally,  if  not  more,  injured  at  the  opposite  point  by  contre-coup ;  and  tliis 
bruising  and  extravasation  are  generally  found  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  hemorrhage 
associated  with  this  bruising  may  be  so  slight  as  to  give  rise  to  no  symptoms,  and  recovery 
may  take  place ;  or  it  may  be  so  great  as  to  induce  symptoms  of  compression.  But  when 
a  large  vessel  of  the  pia  mater  is  ruptured,  the  bleeding  will  be  severe,  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  blood  may  spread  into  all  the  parts  down  to  the  base,  covering  in  the 
cerebellum  and  spinal  cord. 

It  is  tliis  fact  that  renders  all  cases  of  general  injury  to  the  brain  so  serious,  and  tells 
so  powerfully  against  any  operative  interference  in  such  a  class  of  cases,  the  surgeon  being 
quite  unable  to  reach  the  source  of  compression  by  trephining. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  is  by  no  means  a  common  consequence  of 
head  injury,  but  it  may  occur  as  a  result  either  of  a  local  or  direct  injury  to  the  skull,  or 
of  a  diifused  one  ;  and  the  effused  blood  may  be  poured  out  upon  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
cerebrum.  When  tlie  effusion  is  gradual  and  not  extensive,  no  definite  symptoms  of  com- 
pression will  be  produced  ;  but  when  extensive,  although  symptoms  of  compression  may 
appear,  there  will  be  nothing  to  indicate  the  precise  position  of  the  hemorrhage. 

In  ])atients  who  liave  albuminuria,  or  diseased  arteries,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  a 
slight  injury  to  the  head  may  cause  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  arachnoid,  and  this 
fact  has  an  important  practical  bearing,  furnishing  a  key  to  the  solution  of  many  a  doubtful 
case  of  head  injury. 

Patholofjv  has  taudit  us  that  blood  clots  mav  organize  and  form  what  are  now  known 

O  O  I'll 

as  arachnoid  cysts,  having  smooth  external  surlaces  like  a  serous  meml)rane  ;  which  when 
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recent,  will  be  soft  and  imlpy  ;  when  old,  fibrous.  They  may  contain  only  serous  fluid 
more  or  less  blood-stained,  or  clots  of  blood  altered  by  time.  Sometimes  these  cysts  are 
found  to  be  loose  in  tlie  arachnoid  cavity,  at  others  fixed  to  tlie  parietal  arachnoid.  They 
are  usually  found  accidentally  after  death  in  those  who  have  suflered  from  mental  disorder 
or  general  paralysis,  and  although  more  commonly  they  exist  on  one  side  of  the  head  only, 
they  are  sometimes  found  on  both. 

Dr.  Crichton  Browne  ('Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine,'  December,  1875)  tells  us 
that  out  of  1240  post-mortem  examinations  made  at  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  there  were 
59  examples  of  araclinoid  cysts:  43  occurred  in  males,  IG  in  females,  and  the  majority 
were  in  the  left  side.  In  half  the  cases  general  paralysis  was  the  cause  of  death.  Dr. 
Browne  does  not  think  tliat  these  cysts  have  a  traumatic  origin,  but  are  due  to  the  rupture 
of  a  vessel  from  cerebral  hyj)enemia. 

To  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett  ('Med.-Chir.  Trans  ,'  vol.  xxviii)  must  be  assig.ied  the  credit 
of  explaining  how  these  cysts  are  formed  from  a  chronic  change  in  previously  effused 
blood.  For  a  full  elucidation  of  the  subject,  however,  we  are  indebted  to  Drs.  Wilks, 
Ogle,  Bacon,  and  Sutherland  ('Journal  of  Mental  Science,'  vols,  x  and  xi ;  '  Rep.  West 
Riding  Asylum,'  vol.  i). 

COMPRESSION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

The  brain  may  be  compressed  in  many  ways ;  though  there  are  four  sp3cial  causes  of 
compression: — Compression  from  depressed  hone,  the  result  of  fracture,  simple  or  com- 
pound; compression  from  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  any  part  of  the  cranium;  com- 
pression from  the  formation  of  matter  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone ;  and 
compression  from  the  effusion  of  injlammatory  products  into  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 

The  symptoms  of  compressions  under  all  these  different  circumstances  are  much  alike, 
although  the  clinical  history  of  tlie  cases  and  the  date  of  the  a|)pearance  of  tlie  symptoms 
after  the  injury  vary  in  each  class.  When  the  result  of  depressed  bone,  the  symi)toms 
are  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  accident.  When  caused  by  extravasation  of  blood, 
there  is  almost  always  some  interval  of  time  between  the  accident  and  tlie  accession  of  the 
symptoms,  although  that  interval  may  be  but  short.  When  caused  by  the  effusion  of 
inflammatory  products  into  or  on  the  brain,-  the  symptoms  generally  a[)pear  some  days 
after  the  accident,  and  are  gradual;  and,  when  the  result  of  the  formation  of  matter 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  the  symptoms  rarely  show  themselves  for  two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  accident.  In  both  of  the  latter  classes  of  cases,  moreover,  headache 
and  other  inflammatory  symptoms  coexist. 

The  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain  are  those  of  apoplexy,  and  their  severity 
depends  entirely  upon  the  suddenness  and  amount  of  the  compression.  The  skull  may  be 
fractured  and  the  bone  depressed,  and  still  no  symptoms  arise.  Extravasation  of  blood 
may  also  take  place  to  a  limited  degree  within  tiie  skull  and  not  be  recognized.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  indeed,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  blood  may  be  poured  out 
sloivly  \x\)on  the  surface  of  the  brain  without  giving  rise  to  compression,  the  brain  gradually 
accommodating  itself  to  the  pressure.  The  most  marked  cases  of  compression  are  usually 
due  to  rapid  extravasation.  When  the  bones  are  much  depressed,  or  when  the  brain  is 
suddenly  compressed  by  the  local  effusion  of  blood,  symptoms  sliovv  themselves,  such  as 
complete  insensibility,  slow,  diflicult,  and  perhaps  stertorous  respiration,  and  a  full,  slow, 
laboring  pulse.  The  pupils  may  be  either  dilated  or  contracted,  but  they  will  be  always 
fixed,  and  will  not  res|)ond  to  light.  In  very  severe  cases  the  respiration  will  be  of  a 
pecuWar  piffny  character.  There  may  also  be  complete  loss  of  the  power  of  swallowing, 
inability  to  retain  feces,  and  retention  of  urine — incontinence  or  overflow  of  urine  being 
the  last  symptom. 

When  the  brain  is  widely  and  uniformly  compressed  by  an  effusion  of  blood  or  in  some 
other  way,  the  symptoms  are  "general,"  i.  e.,  one  side  is  not  more  paralyzed  than  the 
other.  When  tlie  compression  is  more  localized,  the  paralysis  is  partial  and  corresponds 
with  the  region  affected  ;  though  when  the  extravasation  is  extensive,  even  though  local- 
ized, the  general  effect  may  mask  the  local  symptoms.  The  best  examples  of  this  form 
of  limited  com))ression  are  found  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  skull  from  a  local  injury,  and 
extravasation  of  blood  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater.  The  case  quoted  on  pa"-e 
160  is  a  good  one  in  point;  though  the  following  is  probably  a  better,  as  it  is  complete. 

J.  P — ,  sst.  4G,  a  painter,  having  fallen  from  a  height  upon  his  head  on  a  piece  of  iron, 
received  a  severe  scalp  wound  on  the  right  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  head,  w'ith 
slight  concussion.    He  was  admitted  into  Guy's  under  Mr.  Cock's  care  in  1841,  conscious, 
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and  remained  so  for  eleven  hours  after  the  injury;  four  liours  later  he  was  found  in  a 
state  of  utter  unconsciousness,  with  stertorous  breathing  and  insensible  pupils.  Pie  con- 
tinued gradually  to  get  worse.  The  left  arm  and  leg  when  pinched  were  readily  retracted. 
The  riglit  side  was  completely  paralyzed.  No  fracture  could  be  discovered.  Trephining 
was  performed  above  and  behind  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  left  parietal  bone  over 
the  trunk  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  a  large  piece  of  bone  removed.  A  gusli  of 
blood  then  took  place,  and  a  large  coagulum  was  removed  from  outside  the  dura  mater. 
Tlie  deep  stertor  at  once  ceased,  and  the  next  day  the  man  moved  his  right  arm  and  leg 
freely,  and  recognized  his  wife.  He  progressed  favorably  after  the  operation,  though 
recovery  was  retarded  by  bone  exfoliation.  He  resumed  his  work  and  occu[)ation,  and 
continued  in  good  health  for  thirteen  years.  During  this  period,  however,  he  had  at 
intervals  exfoliation  of  some  portion  of  the  skull  at  the  seat  of  injury ;  in  the  ninth  year 
he  had  fits,  wliicli  during  tlie  last  six  years  of  his  life  recurred  at  intervals,  the  attacks,  as 
Mr.  Cock  reported,  becoming  gradually  more  frequent  and  severe  in  their  character. 
Six  months  before  his  death  he  had  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  to  that  of 
the  injuiy ;  the  face  was  included  in  the  paralysis,  and  his  speecli  was  somewhat  affected. 
He  died  after  a  severe  apoplectic  fit.  After  death  the  brain  beneath  the  injured  bone 
was  found  softened  and  adherent  to  the  skull ;  and  it  contained  a  recent  clot  of  three  or  four 
ounces  of  blood,  wliich  filled  the  ventricles.  "  It  appeared  probable,"  says  Dr.  AYilks, 
who  made  tlie  examination,  "  that  a  softening  had  been  going  on  for  some  months  in  the 
middle  liemispherc  of  the  brain,  involving  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  corpus  striatum 
and  thalamus,  and  tluit  at  last  a  rupture  of  the  vessel  had  taken  place,  infiltrating  all 
these  diseased  structures  as  well  as  tlie  ventricles."  The  trephine  opening  was  filled  in 
by  a  tough  membrane;  and  around  its  margins  tliere  was  evidence  of  considerable  ostitis 
having  taken  place.    (Cock,  'Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  1857.) 

When  a  patient  receives  a  direct  blow  upon  one  side  of  the  head,  causing  a  fracture 
with  depression  of  the  bone,  and  attended  with  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body 
and  a  fixed  and  dilated  pupil  on  the  side  of  the  injury,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that 
the  depressed  bone  is  the  cause  of  the  paralysis,  by  pi'oducing  pressure  upon  the  brain  ; 
the  depression  must,  however,  be  very  great  to  give  rise  to  such  symptoms. 

When  a  patient  sustains  a  similar  injury,  witli  or  without  dejiression  of  the  bone,  but 
followed  after  a  distinct  interval  of  time  by  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body,  whether  of 
the  injured  side  or  not,  it  is  quite  fair  to  assume  that  hemorrhage  has  taken  place  inside 
the  skull,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  compression. 

In  both  these  cases  a  local  injury  is  followed  by  local  mischief,  causing  a  local  paraly  sis, 
consequently  surgical  treatment  is  of  great  promise. 

When  a  patient  receives  a  general  injury  to  the  head — such  as  commonly  results  from 
a  fall  upon  the  head  from  a  height  or  a  diffused  blow  from  a  heavy  falling  body — and  this 
is  followed  directly  or  after  an  interval  of  time,  by  symjitoms  of  compression,  whether 
associated  or  not  with  a  fracture,  the  paralysis  is,  as  a  rule,  general ;  and  even  if  more 
complete  on  one  side  than  another,  the  injury  to  the  brain  is,  for  the  most  part,  too 
diffused  or  extensive  to  admit  of  surgical  relief.  The  case  is  clearly  of  a  mixed  nature, 
contusion  or  laceration  of  brain-structure  being  associated  with  hemorrhage. 

When  a  patient  suffering  from  brain  shock  with  or  without  a  fracture,  is  unconscious, 
motionless,  and  perhaps  pulseless  ;  has  lost  control  over  the  action  of  the  bowels  and  the 
bladder;  and  has  a  feeble  respiration  and  paralyzed  pujiils,  it  is  impossible  for  the  surgeon 
to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cerebral  injury ;  because  these  symptoms  may 
be  the  result  of  so-called  concussion,  from  which  recovery  may  tiike  place,  and  not  of 
severe  brain  contusion  ;  they  may  be  associated  with  bruising  of  the  brain  and  extravasa- 
tion of  blood,  not  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  cause  fatal  compression  of  the  brain-structure,  but 
enough  to  set  up  cerebral  symptoms,  which  cannot  pass  away  for  many  months  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  ;  or  they  may  be  accompanied  by  severe  brain  laceration  or 
extravasation  of  blood  upon  or  into  its  structure,  which  will  prove  fatal  by  coma.  The 
position  of  the  extravasation  has  no  influence  on  the  symptoms,  although  it  would  appear 
that  death  is  very  rapid  when  it  takes  place  into  the  ventricles.  The  primary  symptoms 
of  severe  concussion  and  of  general  com[)ression  are  identical,  and  are  often  not  to  be 
distinguished ;  botli  may  be  the  result  of  the  same  kind  of  accident.  "  But,"  says  Mr. 
Ilewett,  "  tliere  is  this  marked  difference  :  in  concussion  the  effects  are  instantaneous, 
and  in  compression  from  extravasated  blood  some  little,  it  may  be  very  short,  time  elapses 
before  the  symptoms  manifest  themselves.  In  the  former,  also,  the  symptoms  gradually 
pass  off,  but  in  the  latter  they  become  more  and  more  marked." 

"  The  diagnostic  signs  of  concussion  and  compression  are,  no  doubt,  distinct  in  a  certain 
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sense,  yet  compression  rarely  exists  as  a  consequence  of  violence  without  concussion,  and 
both  are  complicated  with  siiock.  Further,  symptoms  of  simple  concussion  may  become 
develoi)ed,  %t  a  later  period,  into  those  which  indicate  some  more  serious  lesion  :  and  it  is 
in  exceptional  cases  only  that  we  can  identify,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  efficient 
and  sole  cause  of  compression.  Thus,  in  the  stunning  effects  which  succeed  a  blow  on 
the  head,  if  we  can  rouse  a  |)atient  from  his  state  of  unconsciousness,  even  for  a  few 
moments,  if  the  breathing  is  calm  and  noiseless,  if  the  pulse  is  feeble,  the  pupils  are  con- 
tracted and  reflex  action  can  be  excited,  we  conclude  that  the  condition  is  one  of  concus- 
sion. The  intensity  of  tlie  effects  of  so-called  concussions  are  marked  by  the  character  of 
the  symptoms  and  by  their  duration.  The  probable  explanation  of  protracted  somnolence 
and  other  evidences  of  brain  disturbance  is  the  presence  of  diffused  extravasation  of  blood 
over  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres."    (F.  Le  Gi'os  Clark.) 

Again,  in  a  general  shaking  of  the  brain,  blood  may  be  extravasated  into  the  brain 
itself,  and  when  the  injury  has  been  sufficient  to  produce  fracture  there  is  no  limit  to  tiie 
amount  of  hemorrhage  or  its  seat.  "  But  in  dealing  with  such  cases,  great  caution  is 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid,  if  possible,  mixing  up  cases  of  apoplexy  with  those  of  trau- 
matic effusions.  An  accident  coexisting  with  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cerebral 
substance  does  not  necessarily  imply  cause  and  effect.  The  previous  condition  of  the  brain 
or  the  outpouring  of  blood  from  diseased  vessels  may,  in  fact,  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
accident."  (Hewett.) 

On  referring  to  my  notes  I  see  that  in  a  case  of  brain  injury  which  lived  only  one  hour, 
blood  was  found  filling  the  ventricles.  In  another  the  ventricles  were  bruised  and  the 
septum  lucidum  lacerated.  In  other  cases  blood  was  poured  out  into  the  thalamus  opticus 
or  into  the  corpus  striatum. 

In  all  these  the  brain  had  been  severely  shaken,  the  hemorrhage  being  doubtless  the 
result  of  the  shake  and  the  cause  of  death,  while  the  fracture  of  the  skull  was  merely  a 
complication. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  concussion  of  the  brain  too  often  implies  contusion  or 
laceration  of  its  structure,  with  extravasation  of  blood,  and,  in  the  same  way  compression 
indicates  as  serious  if  not  more  severe  injury.  Concussion  does  not  by  itself  produce 
definite  symptoms,  and  when  paralysis,  vertigo,  sickness,  or  other  such  phenomena,  arise, 
the  inference  is  that  there  is  some  structural  damage  to  the  brain.  Compression  implies 
a  more  severe  degree  of  the  same  sort  of  injury  with  effusion  of  blood  or  depression  of 
bone.  Compression  of  the  brain,  when  not  excessive,  is  seldom  the  direct  cause  of  death. 
It  proves  fatal  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  being  the  starting-point  of  an  intracranial 
inflammation  ;  since  it  has  been  proved  that  blood  can  be  absorbed  or  encysted,  and 
depressed  bone  may  be  gradually  raised  by  the  brain  itself,  or,  the  bi'ain  may  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  pressure. 

Compression  of  the  brain,  as  a  result  of  traumatic  encephalitis,  will  receive  attention  in 
a  subsequent  page. 

Wounds  of  the  Brain. 

In  some  injuries  to  the  skull  the  brain  may  be  wounded  or  lacerated,  and  brain-matter 
may  even  escape  from  the  wound  directly  after  the  accident.  Such  accidents  are  always 
of  a  very  grave  nature,  and,  as  a  rule,  fatal.  Wounds  of  the  anterior  and  upper  portions 
of  the  hemispheres  are  the  least  dangerous  ;  w^ounds  of  the  posterior  hemisphere  or  base  of 
the  brain  the  most  so.  Recovery  may  at  times  follow  even  after  very  severe  injuries  when 
no  secondary  inflammation  takes  place  ;  but  the  prognosis  must  always  be  unfavorable. 

When  brain-matter  is  pressed  out  of  the  skull  in  cases  of  fractured  base,  a  grave  injury 
is  alway  inflicted,  for  the  crushing  force  must  have  been  severe  to  have  given  rise  to  such 
a  complication.  Some  remarkable  instances  of  recovery  after  the  escape  of  brain-matter 
are,  however,  recorded  ;  and  several  have  passed  under  my  own  observation,  but  they  are  too 
rare  to  be  dwelt  upon  as  holding  out  any  hope  in  bad  cases.  Foreign  bodies  may  likewise 
lodge  in  the  skull  for  a  long  period  without  causing  death.  Wounds  of  the  brain  are  not 
characterized  by  any  special  symptoms  apart  from  those  of  concussion  or  compression. 

Wounds  of  the  dura  mater  are  probably  as  dangerous  as  wounds  of  the  brain,  for 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  is  readily  set  up  by  such  injuries.  It  is  from  this  fact 
that  comi)Ound  fractures  of  the  skull  are  so  serious  ;  that  simple  fractures  associated  with 
comminution  of  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  are  so  often  fatal ;  and  that  punctured  fractures 
have  so  dangerous  a  tendency ;  lor  in  all  these  cases  the  dura  mater  is  not  only  torn,  but 
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irritated  by  the  projecting  spiculoe  of  bone,  and  secondury  infliimmation  is  the  result,  this 
intianiniution,  as  a  ruh^,  rapidly  spreading  over  the  brain  and  causing  death. 

"Wounds  of  the  dura  mater,  as  well  as  wounds  of  the  brain,  are,  however,  recovered 
from,  but  the  prognosis  in  either  case  must  be  unfavorable. 

Hernia  cerebri,  or  protrusion  of  brain-matter  alone  or  brain-matter  mixed  with 
infianimatory  i)roducts,  is  always  the  result  of  a  wound  or  slough  of  the  dura  mater, 
secondary  either  to  a  compound  fracture  or  to 
the  removal  of  fractured  or  diseased  bone  with 
the  trephine.  It  is  probably  always  associated 
with  some  suppuration  (local)  of  the  brain, 
due  to  extension  of  inflammatory  mischief  to 
tliat  part  in  contact  with  the  diseased  dura 
mater  and  bone.  It  is  to  be  treated  with  great 
caution.  Some  surgeons  are  in  the  habit  of 
cutting  off  the  projecting  mass,  others  of  ap- 
plying pressure  ;  but  probably  the  best  practice 
lies  in  doing  very  little,  in  keeping  tlie  parts 
clean  and  dry,  and  leaving  their  repair  to 
natural  processes ;  because  should  the  local 
affection  be  so  limited  in  its  nature  as  to  be 
ca[)able  of  repair,  tlie  projecting  mass  will 
slough  naturally  after  a  time,  and  cicatrization 
will  follow  ;  but  all  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  surgeon  does  harm.    The  best  treatment  Hernia  cerebri, 

is  at  first  to  ap[)ly  a  piece  of  lint  to  the  part, 

and,  at  a  later  stage,  to  keep  the  hernia  dry  by  dusting  it  with  oxide  of  zinc  or  powdered 
alum.  Excision  and  the  application  of  caustics  or  pressure,  do  not  appear  to  be  satisfactory 
forms  of  treatment. 

The  experience  of  army  surgeons  during  the  American  war  confirms  these  observations. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CRANIAL  BONES,  BRAIN,  AND  MEMBRANES, 
THE  RESULT  OF  AN  INJURY  TO  THE  HEAD. 

In  all  cases  of  injury  to  the  head,  simple  or  severe — attended  or  unattended  by  fracture  ; 
— of  concussion  or  compression  ;  of  injury  to  the  dura  mater  or  the  brain,  inflammation 
of  the  bones,  of  the  brain,  or  of  its  membranes,  is  very  liable  to  arise,  and  when  it  does, 
it  is  a  very  grave  comi)lication.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  all  injuries  of  the  head,  even 
simple  contusions  of  the  bone,  sources  of  danger,  because  inflammation,  commencing  in 
the  bone,  too  frequently  spreads  inwards  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  to  the  brain 
itself,  and  thus  destroys  life.  The  free  communication  between  the  pericranium  and  the 
dura  mater,  by  means  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  diploij,  is  a  probable  explanation  of  this 
occurrence  in  simple  scalp  and  bone  contusions.  In  injuries  to  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
and  to  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  the  liability  to  encephalic  inflammation  appears  to  be 
greatly  determined  by  the  severity  of  the  accident. 

In  the  present  chapter,  traumatic  encephalitis,  acute  and  chronic,  as  the  result  of  brain 
shocks,  whether  with  or  without  a  fracture,  will  claim  attention. 

Jn  acute  encephalitis  the  symptoms  generally  appear  on  the  second  or  third  day  following 
the  injury,  pain  in  the  head  being  the  most  prominent  symptom.  This  pain  may  be  local 
or  diffused,  and  is  generally  accompanied  with  intolerance  of  light  and  contracted  pupils, 
intolerance  of  sound,  and  symptoms  of  febrility.  As  the  disease  progresses,  wakefulness, 
restlessness,  delirium,  and  convulsions  will  probably  follow;  and  the  patient  will  pass  more 
or  less  rapidly  into  a  comatose  condition  owing  to  compression  of  the  brain  by  effusion, 
when  a  speedy  death  will  ensue.  The  effusion  takes  place  sometimes  into  the  ventricles, 
but  more  often  on  the  surface  or  the  base  of  the  brain. 

In  chronic  encephalitis  the  symptoms  may  show  themselves  soon  after  the  injury,  but, 
as  a  rule,  they  do  not  appear  for  weeks,  or  even  for  months.  They  are  most  insidious  in 
their  nature  ;  they  may  begin  by  want  of  sleep,  Avith  an  irritability  of  brain  and  inaptitude 
for  any  bodily  exertion  ;  but  headache  of  a  constant  exhausting  kind,  aggravated  by  mental 
or  physical  exertion,  is  a  most  prominent  symptom.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  patient 
gradually  becomes  emaciated  and  exhausted,  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  case  epilepti- 
form convulsions,  local  paralysis  and  coma  supervene. 

The  acute  cases,  for  the  most  part,  are  the  result  of  a  severe  general  shaking  of  the 
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brain,  with  or  without  fracture,  complicated  with  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  brain- 
structure  or  its  membranes.  They  are  consequently  cases  of  arachnitis  and  inflammation 
of  the  brain-substance  itself,  the  inflammation  of  the  membranes  being  general.  "  I  have 
never  known,"  says  Wilks,  "  such  an  affection  as  arachnitis  spring  up  as  a  spontaneous 
disease,  and  therefore  Avhen  met  Avith  you  should  always  look  for  some  mischief  without. 
When  arising  in  this  way,  the  interarachnoid  effusion  is  often  purulent,  and  so  copious 
that  it  may  pour  out  when  the  dura  mater  is  removed.  I  have  never  seen  extensive 
effusion  into  the  interarachnoid  space  without  an  injury  on  the  head." 

Ti)c  chronic  cases  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  result  of  a  local  injury  and  begin  in  the 
bone,  spreading  inwards  to  the  dura  mater,  and  at  last  involving  the  arachnoid  cavity 
with  its  two  layers  of  serous  membrane,  the  pia  mater,  and  even  the  brain  itself ;  local 
suppuration  being  frequently  found  in  these  cases,  eitlier  between  the  bone  and  dura 
mater,  or  in  tlie  brain  itself,  from  extension  of  inflammatory  action  from  without  inwards: 
the  whole  process  in  the  majority  of  instances  being  a  local  one.  The  same  changes  may 
take  place  in  all  cases  of  chronic  ostitis  of  the  calvarium,  whether  from  accident  or  dis- 
ease. 

The  acute  or  diffused  form  of  arachnitis  is  the  cause  of  death  in  most  of  the  cases  of 
head  injury  that  survive  the  immediate  results  of  the  accident.  It  comes  on  in  the  stage 
of  reaction,  indeed,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  reaction  in  excess,  febrile  symptoms,  con- 
vulsions or  convulsive  twitchings,  delirium  or  mania  more  or  less  acute,  terminating 
rapidly  in  paralysis,  coma,  and  death,  being  the  general  sequence  of  symptoms.  Effusion 
of  serum  takes  place  into  the  ventricles  and  upon  the  brain,  causing  at  times  compression; 
or  effusion  of  pus  or  puriform  lymph  occurs  either  upon  the  brain  itself,  or  in  the  meshes 
of  the  pia  mater,  or  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid. 

AYhenever  the  brain  lias  been  severely  shaken  and  consequently  bruised  or  lacerated, 
inflammation  may  appear  at  the  injured  spots  ;  hence  it  at  times  shows  itself  beneath  the 
seat  of  the  blow,  but  more  frequently  begins  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain  to  the  seat 
of  injury,  where  the  brain  has  been  bi-uised  or  lacerated  by  contre-coup ;  from  these 
centres  inflammation  may  spread  either  to  the  membranes  from  the  cortical  structure  of 
the  brain,  or  to  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself;  thus,  in  all  cases  of  a  general  shaking  of 
the  brain,  the  seat  of  inflammation  is  in  most  cases  at  the  base.  The  pia  mater  and 
cortical  substance  of  the  brain  are  commonly  the  seats  of  inflammation,  but  the  cavity  of 
the  arachnoid  is  likewise  involved  in  many  cases  secondarily  by  extension  of  the  morbid 
action.  There  are  no  symptoms  by  which  the  precise  seat  of  inflammation  in  the  brain 
or  its  membranes  can  be  made  out ;  they  are  alike  in  all  cases. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  two  classes  of  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  encephalitis  are 
distinct  in  a  measure.  The  acute  is  the  result  of  a  bruising  of  the  brain  by  a  severe 
shaking  or  concussion,  the  bruising  being,  as  a  rule,  at  the  base  of  the  brain  by  contre- 
coup.  The  inflammation  begins  in  the  pia  mater,  spreads  outwards,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  diffused  and  not  local.    Consequently  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  surgical  operation. 

The  chronic  is  generally  the  result  of  a  local  contusion  or  fracture  of  the  bone,  and  local 
in  its  action.  It  involves  the  dura  mater  by  extension  from  without,  and  the  arachnoid, 
pia  mater,  and  brain  consecutively  in  the  same  way.  It  is  consequently  loithin  the  reach 
of  surgical  art,  particularly  in  its  early  stage. 

Treatment — Acute  encephalitis,  when  following  a  general  injury  to  the  brain,  for  the 
most  part  runs  such  a  rapid  course  that  there  is  little  time  for  treatment  to  take  effect.  It 
attacks  patients,  moreover,  who  have  been  already  knocked  down  by  the  injury  in  more 
ways  than  one,  in  whom  there  is  rarely  much  resisting  force,  and  there  is  consequently 
not  much  chance  of  success  by  treatment. 

The  head  must,  of  course,  be  shaved  and  raised  on  a  pillow,  and  ice  should  be  applied 
to  it,  for  there  is  no  remedy  more  valuable  than  the  application  of  ice  in  traumatic  inflam- 
mation of  the  head.  The  ice  Avhen  applied  in  a  bag  must  be  broken  up  into  small  frag- 
ments, while  the  bag  containing  it  should  be  large,  in  order  to  cover  tlie  whole  vault  of 
the  skull.  The  ice-cap  or  india-rubber  coil  is  also  good.  The  cold  douche  is  a  powerful 
remedy  and  has  been  highly  spoken  of.  Free  purging  should  then  be  resorted  to,  the  old 
dose  of  calomel  mixed  with  butter  introduced  into  the  mouth  being  probably  the  best 
form  ;  or  an  enema  of  turpentine  or  castor  oil  may  be  administered. 

With  respect  to  bleeding,  much  caution  is  required.  It  has  been  little  used  of  late 
years  in  head  affections  ;  though  in  a  strong  man,  when  acute  encephalitis  has  come  on 
after  a  slight  injury,  it  is  certainly  a  sound  practice.    It  should  be  performed  boldly  and 

freely  at  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  so  as  to  take  effect  upon  tlie  patient  durino-  the 

state  of  excitement,  before  brain  oppression  has  appeared,  and  effusion  taken  place.  In 
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severe  general  injuries  it  is  useless.  Some  employ  leeching  and  cupping  on  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  and  speak  highly  of  the  practice. 

Calomel,  given  in  small  and  repeated  doses  to  touch  the  gums,  combined  or  not  with 
opium,  has  its  advocates,  and  patients,  doubtless,  have  recovered  under  its  use.  The  gray 
powder  in  three-  or  four-grain  doses  with  five  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  is  a  useful  com- 
bination when  delirium  is  present ;  and  at  times  larger  doses  of  opium  or  mor[)hia  may 
be  given.  Great  care,  however,  must  be  observed  in  tl.e  use  of  these  drugs,  for  unless 
they  are  carefully  given  and  their  effects  watciied,  they  are  injurious. 

French  surgeons  still  employ  blisters  to  the  scalp,  but  these  cannot  be  compared  in 
value  with  the  local  application  of  ice  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  In  the  chronic 
stage  they  may  be  beneficial.  When  they  are  employed  they  sliould  be  applied  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  where  mercury  is  relied  upon,  the  latter  may  be  used  in  the  form 
of  an  ointment  to  dress  the  blister.  Antimony  is  still  given  by  some  surgeons  of  eminence. 
I  have  no  experience  of  its  use,  and  thereibi'e  cannot  recommend  it.  When  recovery 
takes  place — a  rare  result — the  patient  must  be  cautioned  as  to  the  future,  for  any  excess 
of  diet  or  of  mental  or  physical  exercise  may  produce  a  relapse.  The  greatest  quiet  ought 
to  be  observed  for  many  weeks,  and  the  patient  should  live  on  the  simplest  food.  Milk 
diet  and  animal  broths  are  sufficient  for  some  time,  solid  animal  food  being  taken  with 
great  caution.    Stimulants  should  only  be  administered  if  the  patient's  powers  are  feeble. 

When  indications  of  compression  of  the  brain  follow  these  inflammatory  symptoms, 
surgical  treatment  may  be  called  for,  but  only  when  strong  evidence  of  local  compression 
exists. 

When  the  symptoms  are  the  result  of  acute  encephalitis,  and,  consequently,  of  a  general 
injury  or  shaking  of  the  brain,  there  is  little  doubt  that  its  compression  is  due  to  the  effu- 
sion of  inflammatory  fluid  into,  upon,  or  beneath  the  brain,  and  under  such  circumstances 
the  question  of  surgical  interference  should  not  be  entertained.  It  is  to  be  thought  of 
only  in  cases  of  local  chronic  suppuration,  when  as  has  been  already  shown,  the  symptoms 
are  the  result  of  a  local  contusion  of  the  bone,  of  injury,  or  disease,  and  the  seat  of  suppu- 
ration is  usually  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater.  At  times,  however,  a  local 
abscess  is  formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  ;  and  under  the  circumstances  when 
strong  evidence  of  this  condition  exists,  the  parietal  layer  may  be  punctured,  good  results 
having  followed  this  practice. 

In  more  advanced  cases,  suppuration  may  even  involve  the  brain  itself ;  and  it  is  a 
serious  question  whether  a  surgeon  is  ever  justified  in  puncturing  this  organ  with  a  view 
of  laying  0[)en  the  suppurating  cavity.  Sliould,  however,  good  evidence  exist  of  suppu- 
ration in  tlie  cerebral  hemisphere  beneath  the  seat  of  injury,  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
surgeon  being  justified  in  making  an  exploratory  puncture,  for  Mr.  Holden  has  recorded 
in  'St.  Bartholomew's  Hosp.  Rep.'  for  1873,  a  case  in  which  success  followed  this  prac- 
tice, and  in  the  '  American  Journ.  of  Med.  Science'  for  July,  1873,  five  other  successful 
instances  may  be  referred  to,  but  the  evidence  must  indeed  be  strong  to  justify  such  a 
measure.  Dupuytren  had  a  successful  case  of  the  kind,  and  pathological  anatomy  fur- 
nishes examples  in  which  such  a  practice  might  have  been  of  use.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  bold  attempts  are  on  record  in  which  surgeons  have  punctured  the  brain  to  relieve 
symptoms  of  susjiected  suppuration  in  its  substance.  Weeds's  case  is  without  doubt  the 
best,  as  it  was  successful  ('Nashville  Journ.  Med.'  April,  1872),  but  Detmold's  and 
Maisonneuve's  are  encouraging. 

Still,  in  such  cases  much  may  be  done — more,  indeed,  than  is  usually  attempted — for 
the  relief  of  symptoms,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think,  tiiat  surgeons  are  too  apt  to  leave  these 
cases  alone  too  long,  and  allow  them  to  get  beyond  relief. 

A  man  receives  a  blow  upon  the  head,  followed  by  passing  symptoms  of  so-called  con- 
cussion ;  he  has  a  slow  convalescence,  attended,  and  perhaps  followed,  by  headache.  He 
may  display  some  irritability  of  brain,  inability  to  do  much  work,  or  to  undergo  any 
physical  fatigue  ;  some  febrile  disturbance  may  perhaps  manifest  itself,  but  as  often  as 
not  none  appear.  The  pulse  probably  will  be  feeble  and  irritable,  at  other  times  slow  and 
laboring.  On  examining  the  seat  of  injury  tenderness  on  pressure  may  be  experienced, 
and  occasionally  increase  of  heat  will  be  felt.  Pressure  upon  the  injured  part  may  even 
excite  a  convulsion  where  such  had  previously  occurred. 

Under  these  circumstances,  which  are  fairly  indicative  of  local  inflammation  of  the 
bone,  spreading  inwards — though  how  far  is  uncertain — a  free  incision  to  the  bone  is  of 
great  value.  I  have  known  this  operation  relieve  immediately  all  the  symptoms,  general 
and  local,  and  have  never  known  it  followed  by  harm.  It  should  always  be  performed 
when  evidence  of  local  inflammation  exists,  with  undefined  and  persistent  brain  symptoms. 
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When,  however,  evidence  exists  that  the  inflammation  has  spread  from  the  bone  to  the 
parts  beneath,  as  indicated  by  marked  symptoms  of  feverishness,  severe  heacUiche,  and 
l)robably  rigors  ;  with  sleeplessness,  delirium,  convulsions,  and  paralysis,  particularly 
when  hemiplegic,  other  surgical  treatment  may  be  thought  of ;  for  if  these  symptoms  are 
associated  with  such  a  history  as  has  just  been  sketched,  there  is  every  probability  that 
suppuration  exists  within  the  skull,  and  that  surgical  art  may  reach  it.  General  treat- 
ment, moreover,  in  these  cases  is  both  unsatisfactory  and  unsuccessful ;  and,  if  the  case 
be  left  alone,  bad  results  always  follow.  Surgical  interference,  it  is  true,  as  a  rule  is  not 
very  satisfactory,  though  some  striking  examples  of  success  exist.  In  the  hands  of  Pott, 
trephining  the  skull  for  matter  beneath  the  bone  outside  the  dura  mater  yielded  a  good 
result  in  five  out  of  eight  cases.  No  modern  surgeon,  however,  can  show  a  like  success; 
"  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Hewett,  "  the  successful  issue  of  a  case  of  trephining  for  matter 
between  the  bone  and  dura  mater  is,  I  believe,  all  but  unknown  to  surgeons  of  our  own 
time."  Nevertheless,  the  operation  is  clearly  justifiable  under  such  severe  circumstances 
as  have  been  described  ;  although  I  cannot  help  feeliiig  that  Mr.  Hewett's  opinion  is  true, 
and  that  surgeons  are  too  readily  disposed  in  these  cases  of  local  ence})halitis  to  wait  too 
long,  to  trust  too  far  to  nature's  own  processes,  and  by  so  doing,  to  allow  the  local  suppu- 
rative action  to  spread  inwards  beyond  the  dura  mater  to  the  brain  itself,  Avhen  the  ])ros- 
pects  of  a  successful  result  are  certainly  poor.  They  wait  for  what  are  called  well-marked 
brain  symptoms — coma  and  hemiplegia — before  they  interfere ;  which  well-marked  symp- 
toms too  often  mean  fatal  brain  complications.  Trephining  the  seat  of  injury,  therefore, 
under  such  circumstances  is  clearly  justifiable  if  not  hopeful,  and  the  operation  should  be 
performed  as  soon  as  it  is  manifest  from  the  history  of  the  case  that  the  local  action  is 
spreading.  When  pus  is  found  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater  great  hopes  may  be 
entertained  of  a  successful  issue,  although  when  the  same  suppurative  action  has  involved 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  and  the  brain,  the  prospect  is  not  good. 

Should  no  pus  be  found,  however,  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater,  is  the  surgeon 
justified  in  opening  the  membranes  ?  Without  doubt  he  ought  under  certain  circum- 
stances, when,  by  the  symptoms,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  pus  exists  beneath 
the  injured  bone  ;  when  the  dura  mater  on  exposure  bulges  firmly  into  the  opening  in  the 
bone  which  has  been  made  with  the  trephine,  and  if  it  be  tense,  as  well  as  absolutely  ^?</se- 
less  ;  for  cases  of  success  after  this  operation  have  been  recorded  by  Gutlirie,  Roux,  and 
Dumville.  The  evidence  required  to  sanction  any  incision  into  tlie  brain  in  search  of 
suppuration,  as  has  been  already  stated,  must,  however,  be  very  strong ;  nor  have  I  ever 
seen  an  instance  in  which  it  was  justifiable. 

Acute  encephalitis,  as  a  result  of  blood-poisoning,  needs  only  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  a 
hopeless  condition  from  the  first,  and  is  always  associated  with  the  worst  and  most  general 
form  of  pyaemia. 

TREATMENT  OF  CONCUSSION  AND  COMPRESSION  OF  THE  BRAIN,  AND  OF 
FRACTURES  OF  THE  SKULL. 

"A  mere  crack  in  one  of  tlie  bones  of  the  cranium,  nhstractedJy  considered,  is  not 
more  likely  to  produce  any  serious  complaints  than  a  simple  fissure  in  any  other  bone; 
and  if  symptoms  of  consequence  do  frequently  attend  the  accident,  they  proceed  either 
from  the  bone  being  beaten  inwards,  so  as  to  press  upon  the  brain,  or  from  the  mischief 
done  to  the  parts  within  the  skull  by  the  same  force  that  broke  the  bone  itself.  The 
same  violence  which  breaks  the  cranium  may  occasion  a  concussion  of  the  brain,  an 
extravasation  of  blood  in  or  upon  it,  or  subsequent  inflammation  of  that  organ  and  its 
usual  consequences."    (Sam.  Cooper.) 

The  truth  embodied  in  this  extract  renders  it  necessary  to  consider  the  treatment  of 
head  injuries  as  a  whole ;  since  it  is  impossible  to  say,  in  any  case  of  severe  injury  to  the 
skull,  whether  two  or  more  of  the  conditions  mentioned  are  not  associated. 

When  brain  concussion  has  taken  place,  it  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  fracture; 
and  it  may  or  may  not  be  followed  by  symptoms  of  compression,  either  from  extravasation 
of  blood  or  secondary  inflammation.  When  a  fracture  is  known  to  exist  either  with  or 
without  depression  of  bone,  the  difficulty  is  not  lessened;  the  brain  symptoms  maybe 
simply  those  of  a  passing  concussion,  or  they  may  be  those  of  a  much  more  serious  injury, 
such  as  brain  contusion,  laceration,  or  blood  extravasation.  Tlie  severest  complications 
are  often  ushered  in  by  the  mildest  symptoms;  and  therefore  the  surgeon  should  always 
treat  every  case  of  injury  of  the  cranium  and  its  contents  as  serious,  as  also  to  be  as  "uarded 
in  his  prognosis  as  he  must  be  uncertain  in  his  diagnosis.       We  know  not  whaf  injury 
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may  have  been  sustained  or  what  symptoms  may  supervene ;  we  therefore  wait  for  the 
subsidence  of  the  first  impressions,  or  the  development  of  fresh  mischief,  and  shape  our 
course  accordingly."  (Cock.) 

In  any  case,  therefore,  of  concussion,  however  slight,  the  patient  ought  to  be  kept  quiet 
for  a  fcAV  days,  observe  moderation  in  diet,  and  particularly  in  tlie  use  of  stimulants.  If 
he  moves  about  it  is  at  a  risk — a  risk  of  secondary  inflammation  of  the  concussed  or  shaken 
brain,  wliich  may  prove  fatal. 

In  severe  concussion,  that  is,  after  an  injury  to  the  head  which  is  followed  by  a  more 
or  less  complete  sus[)ension  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  whether  with  or  without  a  frac- 
ture, equal  care  is  needful.  Should  tlie  collapse  indicative  of  the  first  stage  be  severe,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  hasten  reaction  by  means  of  warmth  to  the  body  generally,  more 
particularly  to  the  feet,  and  by  the  application  of  some  stimulant  to  the  nostrils.  It  is 
seldom  right  to  do  more  than  this;  because  if  reaction  does  not  reappear  naturally,  or  is 
not  hastened  by  the  means  mentioned,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  brain  mischief  is  of 
a  severe  if  not  fatal  character.  Under  these  circumstances,  any  more  powerful  means,  such 
as  the  administration  of  alcoholic  stimulants  or  powerful  enemata,  are  likely  to  excite  reac- 
tion to  excess,  and  thus  encourage  secondary  hemorrhage  or  inflammation  within  the  skull. 

When  reaction  has  set  in  after  the  collapse — the  second  stage  of  authors — every  source 
of  excitement,  mental  or  physical,  should  be  I'emoved.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in 
bed  with  his  head  raised  and  shaved,  and  the  bowels  emptied  with  a  mild  saline  purga- 
tive, or  a  mercurial  purge.  If  the  head  be  hot,  the  pulse  rapid,  and  other  symptoms  of 
general  febrility  and  brain  excitement  show  tliemselves,  cold  lotions  or  an  ice-bag  may  be 
applied,  and  particularly  the  latter.  When  the  symptoms  of  excessive  reaction  are  per- 
sistent, the  commencement  of  traumatic  encephalitis  should  be  suspected ;  and  under 
these  circumstances  active  treatment  is  doubtless  required,  inasmuch  as  wiien  acute  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  appear,  paralysis  and  a  fatal  coma  are 
not  far  off. 

Venesection  boldly  performed  at  this  stage  of  the  disease,  so  as  to  affect  the  pulse,  is  a 
good  remedy.  It  may  even  be  repeated  should  the  symptoms  i-eturn  and  the  pulse  and 
temperature  rise.  In  feeble  patients,  however,  bleeding  is  inadmissible,  and  under  all 
circumstances  it  ought  only  to  be  resorted  to  after  careful  consideration. 

Ice  to  the  head  or  a  stream  of  cold  water  passed  over  it  are  means  that  ought  never  to 
be  neglected.  Powerful  purgation,  also,  is  valuable.  The  diet  should  be  liquid  and  of  a 
simple  kind.  Milk,  when  it  can  be  taken,  is  the  best,  but  when  it  cannot,  weak  beef  tea 
or  broth  should  be  given,  and  then  only  in  moderation. 

Concussion  of  the  brain,  complicated  with  either  simple  or  compound  undepressed  frac- 
ture or  fracture  of  the  base,  is  to  be  treated  u\)on  like  principles,  with  equal  persistency 
and  care,  for  simple  fractures  of  the  vault,  compound  fractures  of  the  vault,  and  simple 
fractures  of  the  base  or  of  the  vault  and  base  combined,  unassociated  with  displacement, 
require  no  special  treatment  beyond  that  indicated  by  the  brain  symptoms. 

It  should  be  here  stated  that  the  treatment  of  all  these  conditions  is  to  be  continued  for 
at  least  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the  injury,  because  many  are  the  cases  on  record  in 
which  secondary  inflammatory  symptoms  appeared  at  least  a  month  after  the  accident,  or 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  primary  symptoms. 

Treatment  of  compression  Wiien  the  brain  symptoms  following  an  injury  to  the  head 

partake  more  of  the  nature  of  compression,  that  is,  when  they  are  persistent  in  their 
cliaracter,  and,  instead  of  going  on  towards  recovery,  or  the  restoration  of  the  natural 
functions  of  the  brain,  tend  rather  towards  tlieir  more  complete  abeyance;  other  questions 
of  treatment  come  before  the  surgeon,  and  the  most  important  has  reference  to  the  fact 
whether  surgical  art  can  do  anything  towards  relieving  tlie  condition. 

The  student  who  has  carefully  read  the  remarks  that  have  already  been  made  can  now 
understand,  when  tlie  injury  to  the  brain  or  skull  has  been  the  result  of  some  general 
injury,  such  as  a  fall  upon  the  head  from  a  height,  or  a  blow  from  a  heavy  body,  that  the 
brain  mischief  which  follows  is  certain  to  be  of  a  general  character,  and  when  symptoms 
of  local  mischief  com[)licate  the  case,  little  good  is  to  be  gained  by  treating  these  local 
symptoms  when  others  of  a  more  general  or  fatal  character  exist.  In  examples  of  brain 
or  skull  injury,  therefore,  as  a  result  of  diffused  or  general  shaking  of  the  head  and  its 
contents,  local  interference  of  any  special  character  is  generally  useless. 

In  local  injuries,  however,  the  question  may  be  seriously  discussed. 

In  cases  of  depressed  fracture,  ought  tlie  bone  to  be  elevated?  and  should  the  fact  of 
the  fracture  being  compound  influence  the  decision?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering 
both  questions,  and  asserting  that  in  neither  instance  ought  surgical  interference  to  be 
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thought  of  unless  the  symi)toms  of  compression  are  miirked  or  jjersistent ;  for  experience 
has  taught  us  that  depressed  bone  -per  se  may  exist  to  a  great  degree  without  giving  rise 
to  any  serious  brain  complications,  and  that  wlien  even  brain  symptoms  follow  as  an 
immediate  result  of  the  injury,  they  may  all  pass  away. 

Should,  however,  the  symptoms  indicate  the  pi-esence  of  effused  blood  beneath  the  frac- 
ture, sufficient  to  cause  compression  of  the  brain,  as  shown  by  the  lapse  of  an  "  interval  of 
time"  between  the  accident  and  the  symptoms;  and  should  local  paralysis  point  out  its 
seat;  surgical  interference  is  called  for,  and  in  both  simple  and  compound  fractures  the 
trepine  may  be  required  in  order  to  elevate  the  bone.  The  operation  is  necessary  on 
account  of  the  brain  symptoms  present  in  the  case,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  character 
of  the  local  injury, — to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  scalp  wound. 

In  compotnid  fracture  of  the  skull,  however,  associated  with  depression  and.  comminu- 
tion of  the  bone,  both  with  or  without  brain  symptoms,  the  surgeon  ought  to  remove  loose 
pieces  of  bone,  and  may  elevate  the  de[)ressed  portions  when  this  can  be  done  with  the 
elevator  without  difficulty,  as  splintered  bone  is  always  a  dangerous  body  when  in  contact 
with  the  dura  mixter. 

When  the  brain  is  injured  the  same  course  should  be  followed,  the  greatest  care  being 
observed  not  to  add  to  the  irritation  by  any  rough  manipulation.  Should  difficulty  be 
felt,  however,  in  removing  bone  it  had  better  be  left  in  situ  rather  than  by  interference 
incur  any  extra  risk  of  injuring  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 

Should  there  be,  on  the  removal  of  the  bone,  severe  hemorrhage  from  a  meningeal  artery, 
the  piece  should  be  left ;  and  should  tliis  practice  fail  to  arrest  the  bleeding,  a  small  piece 
of  sponge  inserted  beneath  the  bone  may  succeed,  or  the  application  of  a  pair  of  spring  for- 
ceps may  be  called  for.    It  is  not  often,  however,  that  such  a  complication  is  met  with. 

In  all  cases  o\'  punctured  fracture  of  the  skull  trephining  should  be  resorted  to. 

It  thus  appears  tliat  in  simple  or  compound  uncomminuted  depressed  fracture  from  a 
local  injury  no  operative  interference  is  called  for,  unless  associated  \\\t\\  marked  symp- 
toms of  compression  of  the  brain,  or  extravasation  of  blood  between  the  bone  and  the  dura 
mater.  In  compound  comminvted  fracture,  also  in  punctured  fracture,  with  or  witliout 
symptoms  of  brain  compression,  it  is  wise  to  elevate  the  bone  and  remove  all  fragments. 
In  other  cases,  as  in  fracture  of  the  base,  no  surgical  interference  can  be  justified. 

Did  space  permit,  many  instances  might  be  quoted  to  illustrate  these  points.  Cases  of 
fracture  of  the  skull  with  depressed  bone,  in  which  recovery  has  taken  place,  are  numerous  ; 
indeed,  it  is  most  remarkable  how  much  depression  of  the  bone  may  exist  without  giving 
rise  to  brain  symptoms,  and  I  am  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  depressed  bone  by  itself 
never  gives  rise  to  marked  symptoms  of  compression,  and  when  these  are  present  hemor- 
rhage exists  with  it. 

Many  cases  might  also  be  quoted  illustrating  the  value  of  surgical  interference  in  com- 
pound fractures  with  depression;  I  give  the  following:  Compound  fracture  of  skull  with 
depression  from  local  injury.  A  feeling  of  permanent  weight  on  the  head  was  the  only 
symptom,  which  was  at  once  relieved  by  removal  of  the  bone,  and  recovery  followed. 

Compound  fracture  of  skull  with  depressed  bone  from  local  injury.  Constant  vomiting, 
and  pain  in  the  head  which  was  relieved  at  once  by  removal  of  the  bone  ;  the  patient 
recovering  on  the  fourth  day. 

Compound  fracture  of  skull  with  depressed  bone  from  local  injury.  Persistence  of 
symptoms  of  op[)ressed  brain.    Elevation  of  depressed  bone  ;  and  rapid  recovery. 

THE  OPERATION  OF  TREPHINING  OR  FOR  THE  ELEVATION  OF  DEPRESSED 

BONE. 

"INIuch  has  been  written  and  said  on  the  treatment  of  injuries  to  the  head;  and  the 
result  of  modern  experience  and  judgment  has  so  far  altered  the  practice  of  our  prede- 
cessors, as  to  render  us  cautious  of  inflicting  an  additional  injury  on  our  patient  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  an  impertinent  and  useless  curiosity  as  to  the  exact  nnture  and  extent 
of  the  original  lesion."  Thus  wrote  my  colleague,  Mr.  Cock,  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
and  what  he  then  said  is  true  now,  although,  perhaps,  surgeons  at  the  present  day  are  less 
disposed  to  trephine  in  head  injuries  than  they  were  even  at  that  time. 

At  Guy's  Hospital  trephining  and  elevation  of  bone  for  head  injuries  have  been  per- 
formed in  fifty-one  cases  during  seven  years,  and  of  these  only  twelve  recovered.  At  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  it  was  recorded  by  Callender  in  18G7,  that  the  operation  had  not 
been  performed  for  six  years.  At  University  College,  Erichsen  gives  six  cases  of  recovery 
out  of  seventeen. 
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The  operation  is  likely  to  be  of  use  in  two  classes  of  oases  : 

First — To  relieve  compression  of  the  brain  from  depressed  bone  or  from  extravasation 
of  blood. 

Secondly — To  prevent,  check,  or  relieve  irritation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  when 
caused  by  (1)  depressed  and  comminuted  bone,  by  (2)  inflamed  and  swollen  bone  (whether 
tlie  result  of  accident  or  disease),  or  by  (3)  an  accumulation  of  pus  betw^een  the  bone  and 
dura  mater  compressing  the  brain  ;  and,  it  may  be  stated,  at  once  that  the  operation  of 
trephining  gains  more  support  from  the  second  than  from  the  first  group  of  cases. 


Fig.  71a.  Fig.  71.  Fig.  71b. 


Elevator.  Hey's  saw. 

With  respect  to  the  first  it  will  have  been  gathered  from  preceding  chapters  that 
depression  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  is  rarely  sufficient  of  itself  to  give  rise  to  persistent 
symptoms  of  compression  ;  that  when  it  is,  the  injury  has  probably  been  of  such  a  severe 
nature  as  to  produce  grave  intracranial  complications,  from  which  any  operation  Avould  be 
incapable  of  affording  relief ;  and  that  hemorrhage  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater 
is  rarely  so  uncomplicated  with  brain  mischief  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  operation 
of  trephining  will  be  successful. 

When,  however,  it  can  be  fairly  determined  that  brain  symptoms  of  a  defined  and 
aggravated  character  are  the  result  of  either  of  these  two  causes,  separately  or  combined, 
the  operation  of  trephining  may  be  pei'formed.  In  diffused  injuries  of  the  skull  the  {)ro- 
babilities  are  all  against  the  operation  ;  while  in  local  injuries  they  are  in  its  favor. 

In  both  simple  and  compound  fractures  of  the  skull,  with  or  without  depression  of  bone, 
the  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain,  as  a  primary  result  of  the  accident,  must  be 
very  marked  indeed  to  justify  tlie  operation  of  trephining  ;  although  in  compormd  fractures 
it  is  expedient  to  elevate  depressed  bone,  when  any  symptoms  of  brain  irritation  manifest 
themselves,  such  as  local  pain  and  weight,  spasms  or  convulsions  ;  and  that  under  all 
(circumstances  it  is  best  to  remove  fragments  when  the  bone  is  comminuted.  In  a  com- 
l)0und  comminuted  fracture  of  the  skull  the  dura  mater  is  probably  exposed,  and  is  likewise 
irritated  by  the  broken  bone.  A  careful  elevation  of  the  depressed  {)ortion  of  the  bone 
and  the  removal  of  the  comminuted  fragments  can  in  no  way  add  to  the  mischief,  but 
must  tend  towards  its  diminution. 

In  local  injuries  whether  simple  or  compound,  when  incipient  symptoms  of  brain  irrita- 
tion or  inflammation  appear  two  or  three  days  after  the  injury,  the  use  of  the  trephine  is 
indicated,  inasmuch  as  tiiere  is  a  probability  that  the  symptoms  originate  in  the  presence 
of  a  fragment  of  bone  irritating  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  which  if  left  must  go  on  to 
set  up  ence[)halitis. 

In  all  cases  of  punctured  fracture  the  trephine  should  be  employed. 

In  diffused  injuries  to  the  cranium  and  its  contents  trephining  is  useless. 

When  an  abscess  can  be  made  out  as  existing  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater 
after  a  head  injury,  the  operation  of  trephining  is  demanded,  though  the  diagnosis  of  such 
cases  is  difficult.  Tlie  chief  indications  are  found  in  the  prolonged  period  wliich  frequently 
elapses  between  the  injury  and  the  supervention  of  the  symptoms,  their  gradual  and,  it 
12 
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may  be  said,  irregular  approach,  the  general  and  cerebral  irritation  that  is  present  as  a 
rule,  the  exacerbation  of  all  these  symptoms,  and,  above  all,  the  constant  headache. 

The  direct  symptoms  of  compression  produced  by  the  formation  of  pus  are,  moreover, 
in  no  ways  so  definite  as  those  afforded  by  blood  extravasation  ;  they  are  of  a  less  decided 
nature,  and  are  never  associated  with  the  deep-toned  stertor  and  rapid  progress  of  the 
symptoms,  "  which,  with  overwhelming  influence,  quickly  annihilate  both  motion  and 
consciousness  when  blood  has  been  poui-ed  out  in  any  considerable  quantity  after  injury  to 
the  cranium."  (Cock.)  They  are,  however,  fairly  marked  by  the  clinical  history  of  the 
case,  and  can  be  generally  recognized. 

The  Operation  of  Trephining. 

The  instruments  required  for  the  operation  are  the  trephine,  or  circular  hand-saw,  of 
which  there  are  two  sizes  ;  a  small  saw,  with  a  straight  and  cii'cular  edge,  generally  known 
as  Hey's  saw  ;  a  sharp  scalpel,  with  a  handle  rounded  at  the  end,  to  press  back  the  perios- 
teum and  soft  parts  from  the  bone ;  ajlat  probe,  thin  enough  to  introduce  into  the  groove 
made  by  the  trephine,  to  guide  the  surgeon  in  his  attempt  to  perforate  the  bone,  and  to 
prevent  him  going  too  for;  a  pair  of  cutting  forceps,  to  remove  sharp  points  and  edges  of 
bone;  an  elevator,  to  raise  depressed  bone;  and  dissecting,  dressing,  and  torsion  forceps. 
(  Vide  Figs.  71a  and  B.) 

The  patient's  head  having  been  placed  upon  a  pillow,  shaved  so  far  as  requisite,  and 
held  firmly,  the  first  thing  the  surgeon  has  to  do  is  to  expose  the  bone  he  wishes  to  perforate 
or  elevate.  This  must  be  done  freely,  either  by  enlarging  the  wound  that  previously 
existed  or  by  a  crucial  incision.  The  soft  parts  should  be  divided  by  one  cut  down  to  the 
bone,  and  these,  including  the  periosteum,  should  be  gently  pressed  back  with  the  handle 
of  the  knife.  Bleeding  at  this  stage  should  be  arrested  by  ligatures,  torsion,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  a  cold  sponge  and  pressure. 

Supposing  the  case  to  be  one  of  fracture  with  depression,  and  that  fragments  of  bone 
exist,  they  should  be  removed,  great  care  being  taken  in  their  removal  not  to  twist  the 
broken  bone,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  tearing  the  dura  mater  ;  and  when  an  opening  is 
thus  formed,  the  depressed  bone  may  be  raised  by  means  of  the  elevator  carefully  introduced 
beneath  its  free  border.  To  facilitate  this  proceeding,  perhaps  the  removal  of  a  piece  of 
projecting  bone  by  Ibrceps  or  Hey's  saw  will  be  found  beneficial,  and  if  so  the  trephine  is 
not  required  ;  for  the  surgeon's  object,  under  these  circumstances — to  raise  the  depressed 
bone  and  remove  the  comminuted  portions — may  be  completed  without  the  trephine. 

Should  the  bone  be  so  depressed,  however,  as  not  to  present  an  edge  for  the  surgeon's 
forceps,  as  is  seen  in  the  "  gutter"  fracture  illustrated  in  Fig.  63,  the  trephine  must  be 
employed.  The  instrument  should  be  previously  prepared,  the  central  pin  being  made  to 
project  sufficiently  far  to  perforate  the  external  table,  and  so  fixed  as  to  allow  the  saw  to 
bite  the  bone.  (Fig.  71a.)  In  a  depressed  fracture  this  pin  should  never  be  placed  upon 
the  fractured,  but  upon  the  border  of  the  sound  bone.  The  instrument  is  then  to  be 
applied,  and  the  external  table  cautiously  divided  with  a  few  serai-rotatory  movements  of 
the  surgeon's  wrist.  A  groove  having  been  made  deep  enough  to  allow  the  saw  to  work 
steadily,  the  instrument  is  to  be  removed  and  the  central  pin  withdrawn  and  fixed  (Fig. 
71b),  as  it  would  be  a  fatal  error  to  go  on  working  with  the  pin  projecting  through  the 
inner  plate  of  bone  into  the  dura  mater.  The  surgeon  ought  now  to  proceed  with  the 
utmost  caution ;  and  feel  his  way  every  few  turns  with  the  fiat  probe,  for  as  soon  as  he 
has  divided  or  even  reached  the  inner  plate  the  elevator  may  be  employed  and  the  loose 
ring  of  bone  removed.  When  the  inner  plate  is  fractured  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
outer,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  divide  it,  the  removal  of  the  external  table  with  the 
diploe  being  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  elevator,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
depressed  inner  table  or  the  removal  of  fragments.  Should  this  not  be  the  case,  however, 
the  inner  table  must  be  perforated,  for  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone  must  be  removed. 
The  operator  cannot  be  too  careful  at  this  stage  of  the  operation  ;  and  should  always  pro- 
ceed with  the  conviction  that  the  bone  is  thinner  at  one  spot  than  at  another,  and  further, 
that  "  there  is  only  the  thinness  of  paper  between  eternity  and  his  instrument."  (Sir  A. 
Cooper's  MS.  Lectures.)    The  depressed  bone  may  then  be  raised  by  the  elevator. 

If  the  operation  has  been  performed  for  extravasation  of  blood  beneath  the  bone,  and  a 
clot  be  discovered,  it  should  be  removed  ;  the  utmost  gentleness  being  used.  Should  pus 
exist,  it  will  escape  naturally. 

Should  troublesome  hemorrhage  from  a  meningeal  artery  ensue  it  may  be  arrested  by 
tucking  a  small  portion  of  sponge  or  a  small  piece  of  wood  beneath  the  vessel  and  com- 
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pressing  it  against  the  bone,  or  it  may  be  held  by  a  sliort  pair  of  spring  forceps  against  the 
bone.    Free  bleeding  of  this  kind,  however,  is  not  frequent. 

If,  however,  no  blood  or  pus  be  found  external  to  the  dura  mater,  and  strong  evidence 
exist  that  it  is  placed  beneatli  this  membrane,  the  dura  mater  may  be  punctured.  This 
step,  however,  is  not  to  be  undertaken  without  grave  consideration.  Yet,  it  may  be  asked, 
if  the  operation  fail  in  its  object,  is  the  operator  ever  justified  in  making  a  second  opening 
into  the  skull,  in  search  of  blood  or  of  pus  ?  Certainly  it  must  be  answered  not  at  a 
hazard,  although  when  there  is  evidence  to  point  to  a  second  position  in  which  it  is  reason- 
ably probable  that  the  offending  fluid  may  be  found,  a  second  perforation  may  be  per- 
Ibrmed  ;  cases  are  on  record  in  which  three  or  more  pieces  have  been  removed  with  a 
good  result. 

The  wound,  after  the  operation,  must  be  treated  on  general  principles;  the  edges  of  the 
soft  parts  being  gently  brought  together,  but  not  stitched  ;  water  dressing  is  the  best  appli- 
cation, and  the  head  should  be  kept  cool  by  the  ice-bag.  If  the  parts  heal,  and  the  case 
does  well,  a  metallic  shield  will  prol)ably  be  required  as  a  protection,  although  it  is  inter- 
esting to  see  how  firm  the  membrane  that  fills  in  the  cavity  becomes  after  a  time. 

Should  a  hernia  of  the  brain  follow  at  a  later  stage,  the  same  local  treatment  should  be 
employed.  Excision  of  the  projecting  fungous  mass  is  a  practice  that  is  not  advisable. 
The  whole  will  probably  wither  by  natural  processes  if  a  cure  takes  place,  and  the  less  the 
surgeon  interferes  the  better. 

General  Conclusions  on  Injuries  of  the  Head  and  their  Treatment. 

1.  Injuries  of  the  head  are  of  importance  only  as  far  as  they  involve  the  cranial  contents, 
a  case  of  simple  uncomplicated  fracture  of  the  skull  being  of  less  danger  than  one  of  general 
concussion  of  the  brain. 

2.  A  sliorht  concussion  of  the  brain,  which  manifests  itself  by  a  slight  or  ])assing  sus- 
pension of  the  cerebral  functions,  associated  or  not  with  a  fracture  of  the  vault  or  of  the 
base  of  the  skull,  generally  does  well. 

3.  A  severe  concussion  or  shaking  of  the  brain  associated  or  not  with  a  fracture  of  the 
vault  or  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  is  liable  to  be  associated  with  contusion  or  laceration  of 
the  brain  substance,  either  upon  its  surface  or  within  its  ventricles,  and  with  more  or  less 
extravasation  of  blood ;  when  the  vessels  are  diseased,  a  copious  hemorrhage  often  follows 
a  slight  injury. 

4.  In  cases  of  severe  concussion,  the  brain  is  at  least  as  much  injured  by  contre-cotip  as 
it  is  at  the  seat  of  injury,  its  base  suffering  the  most.  Fracture  by  contre-coup  does  not 
take  place. 

5.  A  fall  upon  the  vertex  from  a  height,  or  a  blow  upon  the  head  from  a  blunt  instru- 
ment, may  or  may  not  be  followed  by  fracture  of  the  skull,  such  an  accident  pi-oducing,  as 
a  rule,  a  genei-al  concussion  of  the  brain,  with  such  complications  as  contusion  or  lacera- 
tion of  the  brain  and  effusion  of  blood  either  upon  its  surface  or  within  the  ventricles. 

6.  Falls  upon  a  pointed  object,  or  blows  with  a  sharp  instrument,  are,  as  a  rule,  followed 
by  local  fracture  ;  and  if  the  brain  be  injured,  it  is  at  the  seat  of  injury.  As  a  consequence, 
the  symptoms  may  be  accounted  for  by  local  causes  only,  and  the  surgical  treatment  should 
be  directed  by  local  considerations. 

7.  When  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain  immediately  follow  an  injury  to  the 
skull  which  has  been  produced  by  a  fall  from  a  height,  or  by  a  blow  from  a  heavy  and 
blunt  instrument,  the  cerebral  injury  will  be  general,  tlie  brain  will  be  contused  and  lace- 
rated, particularly  at  the  base,  by  contre-coup,  and  if  extravasated  blood  be  found  external 
to  the  dura  mater,  blood  will  also  be  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  within  its 
membranes.    The  operation  of  trephining  under  these  circumstances  can  be  of  no  avail. 

8.  If  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain  follow  a  local  injury  produced  by  a  fall  ujjon 
a  sharp  object,  or  a  quick  blow  from  a  pointed  one,  such  symptoms,  as  a  rule,  are  produced  by 
local  causes,  such  as  de|)ressed  bone,  or  extravasation  of  blood  from  a  ruptured  vessel,  and 
such  local  injuries  should  be  treated  by  the  elevation  of  the  depressed  bone  or  by  trephining. 

9.  AVhen  compression  of  the  brain  follows  a  local  injury  over  the  course  of  the  menin- 
geal artery,  and  the  symptoms  come  on  after  reaction  has  been  established,  and  the  lapse 
of  an  interval  of  time  from  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  although  no  depressed  bone  be  pre- 
sent, the  operation  of  trephining  may  be  performed. 

10.  Encephalic  inflammation  may  follow  any  concussion  or  injury  to  the  brain,  however 
slight,  whether  complicated  or  not  with  fracture ;  the  danger  of  such  a  result  being  in 
proi)ortion  to  the  encephalic  injury.  In  cases  of  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  l)rain  with 
extravasation  of  blood,  it  is  almost  sure  to  occur,  and,  as  a  rule,  will  cause  a  fatal  tormi- 
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nation.  This  inflammation  may  appear  within  a  few  hours  of  the  accident,  or  it  may  be 
postponed  for  a  few  days  ;  it  may  be  very  rapid  in  its  course,  or  very  insidious  in  its 
nature.  If  the  brain  alone  be  affected,  either  a  diffused  or  local  abscess  may  result ;  while 
if  the  membranes  are  involved,  effusions,  convulsions,  general  or  partial  paralysis,  coma, 
and  death,  will  rapidly  take  place. 

11.  Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  may  take  place  alone,  and  be  marked  by  only 
special  symptoms.  They  may  be  associated  with,  and  are  generally  found  in,  all  cases  of 
severe  fracture  of  the  vault,  when  produced  by  a  heavy  fall  or  blow,  the  fissures  radiating 
downwards  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  i'orces  employed. 

12.  Fractures  of  the  base  may  be  complicated  with  encephalic  injuries  similar  to  those 
which  complicate  fractures  of  the  vault,  consequently  they  may  be  manifested  by  general 
as  well  as  special  symptoms;  and  in  severe  cases  the  former  completely  mask  the  latter. 

13.  All  injuries  to  the  head  should  be  treated  with  extreme  care  and  always  regarded 
as  serious.  Rest  in  the  horizontal  posture,  freedom  from  excitement,  bland,  nutritious, 
unstimulating  food,  being  essentials  under  all  circumstances ;  the  great  principles  of  prac- 
tice consisting  in  warding  off  excess  of  reaction  and  inflammation  of  the  cranial  contents. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SCALP  AND  CRANIUM. 

Besides  the  blood  tumors  of  the  scalp  to  which  attention  has  been  already  directed,  the 
head  is  very  frequently  the  seat  of  the  common  skin  or  sebaceous  tumor  which  is  called  a 
"  wen,"  these  morbid  growths,  indeed,  are  more  frequently  found  on  the  head  than  on  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  They  are  more  common  also  in  women  than  in  men,  seventy  out 
of  one  hundred  and  seven  consecutive  cases  of  sebaceous  cysts  which  I  have  analyzed 
having  occurred  in  women,  and  eighty-four  on  the  head.  In  many  instances  these  wens 
are  doubtless  due  to  an  obstruction  of  the  duct  of  a  sebaceous  follicle,  as  the  orifice  of  the 
duct  is  often  visible,  and  through  it  the  contents  of  the  cyst  can  be  squeezed  ;  while  in 
others  no  such  obstruction  can  be  made  out,  it  being  probable  that  some  of  these  tumors 
are  new  formations — true  adenoid  tumors  of  the  skin,  when  the  tumor  lies  beneath  the 
skin,  but  has  no  connection  with  it.  In  congenital  sebaceous  tumors,  this  position  is  very 
common,  although  perhaps  the  cyst  is  more  frequently  situated  beneath  the  fascia,  or  even 
beneath  the  muscles,  of  the  part.  When  about  the  orbit — their  most  common  seat — these 
cysts  are  always  deeply  placed,  and  often  have  close  connection  with  the  periosteum. 
They,  moreover,  almost  always  contain  hair.  By  their  pressure  upon  the  bone  they  at 
times  cause  its  absorption  and  perforation.  The  contents  of  these  cysts  vary  ;  in  some 
the  secretion  is  milky,  in  others  more  solid  and  cheesy,  and  in  a  third  the  contents  are 
cretaceous.  When  degenerating,  they  may  be  filled  with  a  blood-stained  blackish  fluid, 
and  at  times  are  most  offensive,  having  a  peculiar  sour  smell. 

In  neglected  examples  of  this  disease  the  contents  of  the  tumor  may  soften  down,  and, 
causing  suppuration,  escape  externally  by  ulceration.  From  the  inner  surface  of  these 
evacuated  cysts  a  new  growth  may  spring  up  of  a  peculiar  nature  ;  and  this,  forming  an 
irregular,  fungating,  bleeding  surface,  at  times  puts  on  an  appearance  which  has  been  mis- 
taken lor  cancer.  On  examining  the  edges  of  the  wound,  however,  such  a  mistake  can 
hardly  be  persisted  in,  for  it  will  be  at  once  observed  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
healthy  and  not  infiltrated  with  new  matter,  as  would  be  the  case  in  cancer — this  irregular 
fungating  growth  consisting  of  exuberant  granulations  from  the  cyst  itself.  Abernethy 
described  these  growths  years  ago,  but  in  more  modern  times  the  best  account  is  given  by 
Mr.  Cock,  in  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  1852. 

In  other  cases,  again,  a  horny  growth  springs  up  from  the  interior  of  the  cyst.  I  have 
removed  one  of  twenty-one  years'  growth  (Fig.  17,  p.  90)  from  the  head  of  a  man  aet.  70, 
upon  which  were  wens  of  different  sizes. 

Treatment — The  only  correct  treatment  of  these  cysts,  whether  whole  or  broken,  is 
their  removal  by  excision  ;  and  in  doing  this  it  is  needless  to  be  too  careful  to  dissect  the 
cyst  out  entire ;  the  most  expeditious  method  is  to  slip  open  the  tumor  with  a  bistoury, 
and  turn  it  out  with  the  force^js  or  handle  of  a  knife.  The  plan  is  rapid  and  effective,  and 
far  superior  to  the  older  and  unnecessary  one  of  a  steady  dissection.  In  some  cases  of 
long  standing,  however,  dissection  is  required.  In  children,  the  cysts  may  frequently  be 
squeezdd  out  of  their  bed  by  the  thumb  and  linger. 

It  is  common  to  hear  of  the  danger  of  erysipelas  after  these  excisions,  but  such  a  fear  is 
groundless.  The  excision  of  the  congenital  tumor  is  sometimes  difficult  on  account  of  its 
close  attachments,  and  unless  all  the  cyst  is  removed  a  return  of  the  growth  may  be  looked 
for.    Some  surgeons  consequently  advise  the  careful  dissection  of  the  cyst ;  I  have  gene- 
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rally  found,  however,  a  free  incision  into  it,  and  the  removal  of  its  walls  by  the  scalpel  or 
scissors  to  be  sufficient. 

The  scal[)  may  likewise  be  the  seat  of  other  tumors,  simple  or  malignant,  of  epithelial 
cancer  of  the  skin,  or  of  any  other  affection  of  the  integument.  These  require  no  special 
attention  here. 

Naevi  are  very  common  in  all  their  forms — cutaneous,  subcutaneous,  or  mixed  ;  but 
this  subject  will  be  considered  in  another  chapter.  Let  me  caution  the  student,  however, 
not  to  adopt  hastily  any  surgical  proceedings  with  a  na^vus  situated  over  a  fontanelle,  for 
althougli  such  may  be  dealt  with  with  impunity  I  have  known  a  fatal  inflammation  attack 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  after  the  ap[)lication  of  a  ligature  to  an  undoubtedly  cutaneous 
naevus  placed  over  this  region.  If  possible  he  should  wait  till  the  bones  have  closed  before 
he  interferes. 

Perforating  tumors  of  the  skull  occasionally  come  under  the  surgeon's  notice, 
and  demand  attention.  The  majority  of  them  have  their  origin  from  the  membranes 
covering  the  brain,  and  mainly  from  the  dura  mater.  They  are  generally  cancerous,  and 
are  often  secondary  deposits;  though  occasionally  they  seem  to  be  of  the  fibroplastic''' 
nature.  They  were  first  described  by  Louis  in  1744,  under  the  term  "  fungus  of  the  dura 
mater"  ('  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  Koy.  de  Chir.,'  tome  v).  Since  his  day  all  perforating  tumors 
of  the  skull  have  been  included  under  this  heading.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  a 
tumor  growing  within  the  skull,  and  pressing  outwards,  will  cause  absorption  of  tlie  cranial 
bones,  and  this  fact  is  rendered  familiar  to  patiiologists  by  the  enlargement  of  the  Pac- 
chionian bodies. 

The  symptoms  indicating  the  presence  of  this  affection  are  very  uncertain,  although 
headache,  more  or  less  constant  and  severe,  may  exist  with  epileptiform  convulsions  and 
other  brain  symptoms  ;  yet,  as  often  as  not,  the  first  marked  condition  to  which  the 
patient's  attention  is  directed  is  a  swelling  in  one  of  the  bones,  the  disease  having  pro- 
gressed tlius  far  without  having  given  rise  to  any  symptoms  whatever.  When  the  diseased 
mass  has  perforated  the  bone  the  swelling  receiving  its  impulse  from  the  brain,  will  be 
pulsatile,  and  this  symptom  is  of  importance,  as  a  distinctive  one  between  tumors  of  the 
bonii  itself  and  the  perforating  tumors  of  the  membranes.  In  cancerous  disease  the  bone 
itself  will  be  infiltrated  with  cancerous  elements  and  destroyed,  while  in  benign  tumors  the 
bone  will  be  absorbed  sim[)ly  by  pressure,  as  is  seen  in  aneurism.  In  the  former  case  the 
opening  in  the  bone  will  be  ill  defined  and  irregular,  and  in  the  latter  it  will  be  smooth  as 
well  as  regular. 

With  respect  to  treatment,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  nothing  can  be  done  by  way 
of  removal  of  the  growth.  The  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise  can  only  be  relieved  by 
sedatives,  and  life  prolonged  by  general  treatment. 

The  bones  of  the  skull  are  liable  to  tumors,  cancerous  or  benign,  to  exostoses,  particu- 
larly of  the  ivory  kind,  and  to  myeloid  growths  ;  though  in  this  place  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  the  fact. 

Meningocele  and  Encephalocele. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  conditions  of  the  head  found  in  children  at  the  time  of  birth, 
and  infants  thus  affected  are  generally  hydrocephalic.    The  words  indicate  a  protrusion 
through  the  skull  either  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  or  of 
the  brain  itself;  the  protrusion  appearing  as  an  elastic  tumor  Fig.  72. 

in  the  line  of  one  of  the  sutures.  Such  cases  are  always  as- 
sociated with  some  deficiency  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  it 
may  be  of  some  portion  of  the  frontal  bone,  near  the  root  of 
the  nose  (Fig.  72)  or  near  its  external  angular  process,  and 
by  far  the  most  frequently  of  the  occipital  bone.  In  rare  ex- 
amples tlie  deficiency  may  be  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  Dr. 
Liclitenberg  has  recorded  a  case  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Pathological  Society,'  vol.  xviii,  in  which  the  tumor  was 
hanging  out  of  the  child's  mouth,  and  communicating  with 
the  skull  through  an  opening  in  front  of  the  sella  turcica. 

In  a  meningocele  the  membranes,  may  protrude  as  a  whole  ; 
but  sometimes  the  dura  mater  alone  projects  [vide  Prep. 
l;")r)3*'',  Guy's  Museum).  In  the  true  encephalocele,  the  brain 
itself  is  pressed  out  of  the  skull  into  the  external  tumor.  This 
was  well  seen  in  a  patient  of  Dr.  Lever's,  from  whom  the 
accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  73)  was  taken;  the  skull  con-  Meningocele  at  root  of  nose.  (Xr. 
tained  tlie  anterior  part  of  the  middle  lobes  of  the  brain  and  Poland's  case.) 
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Enceiihalocole. 
(Drawing  5012°,  Guy's  Hosp.  Mus.) 


the  sac  the  remaining  portions.  The  ventricles  were  likewise  divided  between  the  two. 
The  posterior  lobes  were  adherent  to  the  membranes  that  ibvmed  the  sac.    In  a  hydren- 

cephalocele,  in  addition  to  the  brain  substance, 
there  will  be  a  portion  of  one  or  both  of  the  ven- 
tricles filled  with  fluid. 

"  An  encephalocele,'"  writes  Mr.  P.  Hewett 
('  St.  George's  Hosp.  Rep./  vol.  vi),  "  is  of  a 
round  or  oval  shape ;  in  size  it  seldom  exceeds 
that  of  a  small  orange  ;  its  attachment  is  broad  ; 
the  integuments  covering  it  present  little  or  no 
alteration.  In  the  earlier  periods  it  has  the 
characteristics  of  a  watery  bag ;  but  later  on,  as 
the  fluid  gradually  disappears,  the  brain  matter 
fills  the  sac,  and  then  the  tumor  becomes  soft  and 
doughy." 

A  hydrencephalocele  "  in  shape  is  more  or  less 
pyriform,  with  a  marked  contraction  at  its  attachment,  and  sometimes  a  long  and  narrow 
stem  ;  in  size  it  is  apt  to  become  much  larger  than  an  encephalocele.  The  integuments 
over  it  are  thinner,  fluctuation  exists  about  the  hernia,  and  large  veins  may  be  traced 
imder  the  skin." 

When  these  tumors  are  small  and  have  a  very  minute  communication  with  the  cranial 
contents,  they  have  been  and  may  be  again  mistaken  for  some  simple  cyst  or  tumor. 
The  surgeon  should  therefore  always  suspect  that  a  cystic  tumor,  situated  in  the  median 
line,  over  a  fontanelle  or  suture  and  particularly  when  over  the  nose,  may  have  some 
communication  with  the  membranes,  and  he  should  consequently  postpone  all  operative 
interference  till  the  diagnosis  is  clear.  As  the  bones  ossify,  the  opening  between  the 
tumor  and  the  cranial  contents  may  close.  The  cyst,  if  small,  may  then  be  excised  ;  if  large 
it  may  be  injected  with  iodine  or  Morton's  iodo-glycerine  solution.  The  utmost  caution, 
however,  must  be  em|)loycd  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  and  where  uncertainty  exists 
as  to  their  true  nature  or  attachments,  the  prudent  surgeon  had  better  leave  the  case  to 
nature  than  risk  life  by  any  hazardous  enterprise. 

Ostitis  and  periostitis  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  common  affections 
and  may  occur  either  as  a  consequence  of  a  local  injury,  of  syphilis,  or  of  other  causes. 
They  are  also  often  associated  with  brain  complications.  Under  the  heading  of  traumatic 
encephalitis  this  subject  was  discussed,  together  with  its  treatment,  and  ostitis  coming  on 
from  any  cause  other  than  injury  presents  very  similar  symptoms.  1  have  seen  in  an 
infant  periostitis  the  result  of  hereditary  syphilis,  and  ostitis  ending  in  necrosis.  I  have 
seen  also  half  the  frontal  bone  of  a  babe  exfoliate  after  a  punctured  wound  from  a  nail, 
without  any  brain  symptoms.  In  the  adult  the  complications  attending  inflammation  of 
the  bones,  syphilitic  or  otherwise,  are  very  variable. 

The  symptoms  are  generally  local  so  long  as  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  perios- 
teum covering  in  the  bone,  the  chief  being  pain  and  tenderness,  with  local  swelling  ; 
though  when  the  inflammation  has  spread  to  the  inner  periosteum  or  dura  mater,  other 
symptoms  appear ;  such  as  constant  headache,  and  great  irritability  of  brain  ;  any  worry 
or  work  increases  pain,  causes  fever,  restlessness,  and  want  of  sleep.  As  the  disease 
progresses  delirium,  convulsions,  paralysis,  coma,  and  death  may  be  the  result. 

The  inflammation  in  the  bone  may  go  on  to  suppuration,  or  necrosis  ;  the  dead  bone 
may  exfoliate  in  masses  (Fig.  74)  or  in  small  portions.    Should  no  external  outlet  for  the 

pus  exist,  it  will  press  inwards  and  ag- 
gravate the  brain  symptoms  ;  and,  if  no 
external  vent  to  the  suppuration  be 
made,  either  by  natural  processes  or  by 
the  surgeon,  the  retaine(l  pus  within  the 
skull  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  com- 
pression of  the  brain,  when  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  brain  itself  and  its  serous 
membrane  are  also  involved,  and  the 
case  becomes  a  most  serious  one.  It  is, 
consequently,  a  point  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  surgeon  to  anticipate  such 
a  comi)lication,  and,  if  possible,  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  tiiis  leads  me  to  speak  of 

Necrosis  of  frontal  bone  (from  Em.ly  S— ,  set.  19).  June,  1870.      the  treatment  of  the  aflcction. 


Fig.  74. 
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When  a  ])ationt  has  had  a  blow  upon  the  head,  or  been  the  subject  of  syphilis,  and  as 
an  after  symptom  a  local  swelling  appears,  or  pain  of  a  constant  and  wearying  character, 
the  suspicion  should  be  excited  of  these  symptoms  being  due  to  a  local  ostitis.  When 
the  swelling  is  tender  to  the  touch,  and  pain  is  aggravated  by  local  pressure,  this  suspicion 
should  be  strengthened ;  and  when  these  conditions  are  attended  by  pyrexia  more  or  less 
severe,  sleeplessness,  a  quick  irritable  pulse,  and  a  contracted  pupil,  a  local  inflammation 
of  the  bone  may  safely  be  diagnosed,  the  inflammation  probably  involving  the  dura  mater 
within  and  the  jieriosteum  without.  Under  these  circumstances  a  free  incision  down  to 
the  bone  shoidd  be  made,  since  experience  has  proved  that  by  the  ado[)tion  of  this  prac- 
tice, pain  and  other  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  relieved,  and  serious  brain  complications 
are  often  prevented.  When  external  supjiuration  with  the  exposure  of  dead  or  dying 
bone  is  present,  it  is  less  common  to  meet  with  cerebral  symptoms,  since  the  pus  finds  its 
way  externally  through  the  wound,  and  there  is  consequently  less  irritation  and  pressure 
on  the  dura  mater,  as  well  as  less  brain  irritation.  Should,  however,  brain  complications 
appear,  it  is  important  for  the  surgeon  to  interfere,  to  prevent  their  spreading,  as  when 
confirmed  brain  symptoms  have  manifested  themselves,  the  case  is  almost  hopeless.  The 
surgeon,  under  these  circumstances,  should  attempt  to  remove  the  necrosed  bone,  or  per- 
forate it  by  the  trephine — both  these  operations  having  one  common  object,  viz.,  to  give 
free  vent  to  the  pus  beneath. 

Trephining,  under  such  circumstances,  is  not  only  a  justifiable,  but,  probably,  a  valua- 
ble operation,  and  if  performed  with  care,  can  do  little  harm.  When  operation  is  post- 
poned till  confirmed  brain  symptoms  have  appeared,  thei'e  is  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  irremediable  changes  have  taken  place,  such  as  suppuration  within  the  hemisphere 
or  arachnitis,  which  no  operation  is  likely  to  reliev"e.  Trephining  has,  however,  been  of 
use  even  in  such  cases  when  complicated  with  epileptiform  convulsions  ;  but  the  surgeon 
should  anticipate  this  stage  of  the  disease  when  he  can,  and  interfere  before  such  symp- 
toms appear ;  headache  of  a  local  and  persistent  character,  associated  with  evident  signs 
of  local  ostitis  or  necrosis,  is  always  an  indication  of  the  propriety  of  trepliining. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  constitutional  treatment  such  as  has  been  mentioned  under  the 
healing  of  encephalitis,  and  will  be  alluded  to  when  the  subject  of  syphilis  is  considered, 
ought  to  be  carefully  followed  out. 

M.  Aran,  'Archives  Generales  de  M^decme,'  1844. — Cock,  '  Gruy's  Reports,'  1842. — Hewett,  'Sys- 
tem of  Surgery,'  by  Holmes,  Sec.  Ed.,  1870. — Le  Gros  Clark,  '  Lectures  at  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,' 
1869. — Polt,  'Injuries  of  the  Head,'  1768. — Guthrie,  'Commentaries  in  Surgery,'  1853. — '  Ericlisen's 
Surgery,'  5th  Ed.,  1869. — Hutchinson's  Prize  Essay  (Astley  Cooper),  1865. — Brodie  'Med.-Chir. 
Trans.,'  vol.  xiv. —  Wilks  and  Moxon''s  'Lectures  on  Pathology.' — Callender,  'St.  Bartholomew's 
Hosp.  Reports,' vols.  i.  and  iii. — Hilton,  "Clinical  Lectures,"  'Lancet,'  1853. — X^laton,  Atlee's 
edition,  1855. —  Gama,  '  Trait^s  des  Plaies  de  Tete,'  1835. — Adams,  'Cooper's  Surg.  Dictionary,' 
1861. — ./.  Neudorfer,  M.D.,  Prague,  '  Handbuch  der  Kriegschirurgie,'  1867. — Pirogojf,  N.  Leipzig, 
1864. — Stromeyer's  edition,  of  W.  MacCormac's  'Notes  of  an  Ambulance  Surgeon,'  1871. 

ON  TRISMUS  AND  TETANUS. 

When  a  patient  is  the  subject  of  an  uncontrollable  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  jaw,  he  is  said  to  liave  "  trismus''  or  lockjaw  ;  and  when  the  same  condition 
attacks  other  or  all  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body,  he  is  said  to  have  "  tetanus." 
Tetanus  includes  trismus,  and  generally  begins  with  it ;  though  trismus  may  be  a  local 
affection.  It  is  found  in  children  as  a  result  of  dentition,  and  in  adults,  as  a  consequence 
of  diseases  involving  the  teeth,  gums,  or  jaws.  It  is  a  spasmodic  affection,  produced  by 
reflected  irritation  set  up  by  a  local  disease,  is  rarely  associated  with  any  constitutional 
disturbance,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  cured  on  the  removal  of  its  cause. 

Tetanus  is  likewise  generally  associated  with  some  local  source  of  irritation,  some 
wound  or  injury ;  and  is  then  Q,a\\e<{ traumatic."  When  no  external  or  visible  cause 
can  be  made  out,  it  is  denominated  "  idiopathic."    When  rapid  in  its  course,  it  is  called 

acute;"  when  slow,  chronic."  The  acute  form  is  usually  the  result  of  an  accident, 
and  generally  fatal.    The  chronic  is  for  the  most  part  idiopathic,  and  more  curable. 

Tetanus  nascentium  Tetanus  is  met  with  in  new-born  infants,  and  is  then 

known  as  trismus  nascentium,  or  tetanus  infantum.  It  usually  comes  on  the  second 
week  after  birth,  and  may  be  so  acute  in  its  course  as  to  destroy  life  in  from  ten  to  thirty 
hours ;  or  life  may  be  prolonged  to  eight  or  nine  days.  It  is  a  common  affection  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  has  been  known  to  occur  frequently  in  ill-ventilated  lying-in  hospitals. 
Bad  ventilation  consequently  has  been  put  down  as  one  of  its  causes,  the  others  being 
cold,  exposure,  internal  irritation,  and  the  division  of  the  umbilical  cord. 
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Predisposing  cases  of  tetanus — Dismissing  the  last  form  of  the  disease  from  our  con- 
sideration, it  seems  that  tetanus  may  be  found  at  any  period  of  life,  thougli  more  than 
half  of  the  cases  occur  between  ten  and  thirty  years  of  age.  Tlie  youngest  case  on  record 
was  in  a  child  of  twenty-two  months,  and  the  oldest  in  an  adult  of  seventy-five  years. 

It  is  more  common  in  males  than  in  females,  and  the  proportion  is  as  seven  to  one.  It 
is  found  in  the  healthy  as  frequently  as  in  the  cachectic,  nor  do  the  intemperate  seem  more 
prone  to  its  attack  than  the  temperate.  It  is,  too,  as  frequent  in  the  winter  as  in  the 
summer  months;  though  in  warm  climates  tlie  natives  are  more  susceptible  to  its  attack 
than  Europeans.  Exposure  to  damp,  cold,  or  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  have  doubt- 
less a  powerful  influence  in  exciting  this  disease,  both  in  tlie  idiopathic  and  traumatic 
forms.  Larrey  stated  that  after  a  great  battle,  a  hundred  soldiers  were  found  affected  by 
it  in  one  morning. 

Exciting  causes  Tetanus  is  rare  in  the  course  of  ordinary  surgical  disease,  although 

it  may  follow  any  form  of  injury  from  the  slightest  contusion  to  the  severest  comi)Ound 
fracture.  It  may  occur  after  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  or  the  gravest  operation  in  sur- 
gery, and  it  is  known  in  obstetric  practice  as  puerperal  tetanus.  It  is  most  common  after 
the  more  severe  varieties  of  accidents,  such  as  burns,  compound  fractures,  and  injuries  to 
the  fingers  and  toes,  though  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  more  frequent  after 
slight  injuries  to  the  fingers  and  toes  than  to  other  parts.  Lacerated  seem  to  be  more  fre- 
quently followed  by  tetanus  than  incised  wounds,  particularly  in  children.  The  state  of 
the  wound  does  not  appear  to  have  any  influence  on  the  disease.  Seven  years'  experience 
at  Guy's  Hospital  gives  the  following  facts  (Poland) : — 

Tetanus  occurred  in  1  case  out  of  1394  cases  of  major  and  minor  operations. 
"  "  9  cases    "       594        "     wounds  of  all  varieties. 

"  "  lease      "       856       "     injuries  and  contusions. 

"  "  3  cases     "       450       "     burns  and  scalds. 

"  "  9  cases    "       398       "     compound  fractures. 

23  3t)98  cases,  or  1  in  every  160  cases. 

There  is  no  definite  period  at  which  tetanic  symptoms  are  prone  to  appear.  When  they 
set  in  soon  after  the  injury,  they  are  for  the  most  part  acute  and  very  fatal ;  after  the  lapse 
of  three  weeks,  the  chances  of  their  apj^earance  are  very  small.  Acute  cases,  however, 
occasionally  occur  during  the  second  week  ;  upon  this  point  Poland  gives  us  the  following 
facts  : — 

Of  277  cases,  130  began  before  the  lOtli  day,  and  of  these  101  died. 

"        "      126     "     between  the  10th  and  22d  day,  and  of  these  65  died. 
"        "       21     "     after  the  22d  day,  and  of  these  8  died. 

In  tetanus  following  exposure  to  cold  the  symptoms  generally  appear  rapidly  after  the 
exciting  cause,  and  with  the  same  exciting  cause,  similar  results  occur  in  the  traumatic 
form. 

Symptoms  There  are  no  general  or  local  premonitory  symptoms  by  which  the  onset 

of  this  aft'ection  can  be  recognized,  and  the  earliest  indications  of  its  approach  are  gene- 
rally a  difliculty  in  opening  the  mouth,  witli  stiffness  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  yet 
these  symptoms  may  be  so  slight  as  to  pass  unheeded,  or  to  be  misinterpreted.  When, 
however,  some  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  ne(;k,  throat,  or  abdomen  can  be  made  out, 
and  the  first  indications  of  the  "  tetanic  grin,"  or  risus  sardoniciis,  recognized — this 
symptom  being  caused  by  the  drawing  down  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  by  the  muscles 
of  the  face — the  diagnosis  becomes  certain.  Difficulty  in  swallowing  will  then  soon 
appear  (any  attempt  to  drink  fluids  exciting  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  often 
of  respiration),  with  pain,  due  to  spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  shooting  thi'ougli  the  body 
from  the  scrobiculus  cordis. 

As  the  disease  progresses  the  muscular  system  of  the  body  generally  will  be  more  or 
less  affected,  and,  in  different  cases,  different  groups  of  muscles  will  be  involved.  Those 
of  the  back  are  the  most  frequently  attacked,  and  their  contraction  may  be  so  powerful  as 
to  cause  an  arching  backwards  of  the  frame,  producing  what  is  known  as  opisthotonos. 
In  rare  cases,  the  body  is  bent  laterally  or  forwards,  the  tevms  pleurosthotonos  and  empros- 
tliotonos  being  respectively  applied  to  such  conditions. 

The  muscles  of  respiration  are,  as  a  ruh;,  aflected  early  in  acute  cases,  and  the  chief 
danger  to  life  consists  in  the  severity  of  the  spasms  which  attack  them.  When  severe, 
the  first  spasm  may  be  fatal,  and  may  occur  at  an  early  or  at  a  remote  ])eriod  of  the  affec- 
tion. In  a  case  under  my  care,  of  severe  traumatic  tetanus,  all  the  symptoms  were  dis- 
appearing, and  recovery  was  confidently  expected  ;  when,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  disease, 
the  first  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  took  place,  which  destroyed  life. 
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Wlien  the  jaw  is  unlocked  by  a  spasm  of  tlie  depressor  muscles,  the  tongue  is  sometimes 
suddenly  shot  out  from  between  the  teeth,  and  often  wounded. 

As  the  disease  advances  the  jaws  become  completely  fixed,  and  deglutition  is  then 
impossible.  The  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  frame  become  more  intense  and  frequent, 
and  the  jiowers  of  the  patient  rapidly  decline.  The  pulse  which  was  rapid,  becomes  more 
feeble,  while  the  exi)ression  of  the  countenance  betokens  agony  of  the  body  and  despair 
of  the  mind.  The  slightest  manipulation  or  movement  of  the  patient  sets  up  a  fresh 
spasm,  and  any  emotion  may  do  the  same.  The  skin  becomes  bathed  with  a  cold  sweat, 
and,  if  death  is  not  caused  by  suffocation,  exhaustion  soon  puts  an  end  to  suffering. 

Tliere  is  rarely  any  fever  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  the  bowels  are  always 
costive,  the  stools  offensive,  and  the  urine,  as  a  rule,  natural. 

The  intellectual  faculties  of  the  patient  almost  always  remain  unimpaired  throughout, 
while  the  senses  are  morbidly  acute.    Anything  like  delirium  is  rarely  seen. 

Should  the  case  tend  towards  recovery,  the  spasms  will  become  milder  in  character,  and 
recur  at  longer  intervals  till  they  disappear.  It  should  he  remembered,  however,  that,  as 
long  as  the  slightest  evidence  of  disease  exists,  a  sudden  spasm  of  the  glottis  may  at  any 
time  destroy  life. 

Diagnosis — This  should  not  be  a  difficult  task,  and  in  every  instance  of  lockjaw,  the 
possibility  of  its  being  the  commencement  of  tetanus  ought  to  be  entertained.  Local 
irritations,  however,  such  as  have  been  previously  alluded  to,  only  produce  a  locking  of 
the  jaw  more  or  less  complete,  and  are  never  accompanied  by  uncontrollable  spasm,  as  is 
the  case  in  tetanus. 

To  diagnose  between  tetanus  and  poisoning  by  strychnine  maybe  difficult,  the  symptoms 
of  both  being  very  similar,  yet  in  tetanus  the  symptoms  are  progressive,  while  in  poisoning 
they  appear  suddenly  in  all  their  severity.  In  tetanus,  muscular  rigidity  is  always  present 
and  aggravated  at  intervals  ;  in  poisoning  there  are  complete  intervals  of  relaxation  of 
muscle.  In  tetanus,  too,  there  is  constant  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  ;  in  poisoning, 
the  jaw  is  never  locked  except  during  the  spasm.  These  points  of  difference  are  sufficient 
to  assist  the  surgeon  in  the  investigation  of  a  doubtful  case. 

Again,  hydrophobia  and  tetanus  have  been  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other,  but  any  one 
who  has  the  former  disease  could  hardly  fall  into  such  an  error.  The  peculiar  restlessness 
of  mind  and  body,  the  complete  intervals  of  rest  and  absence  of  spasms,  the  peculiar  aversion 
that  is  shown  to  fluid,  accompanied  by  thirst,  all  symptoms  characteristic  of  hydrophobia, 
are  enough  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Dr. 
J.  W.  Ogle,  late  of  St.  George's,  has  recorded  a  case  of  tetanus  and  hydrophobia  combined. 
('Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,'  1868.) 

Prognosis  In  acute  traumatic  cases  thei-e  are  small  hopes  of  recovery  while  in  chronic 

the  chances  are  greater.  The  longer  the  patient  lives  the  better  se(;m  the  prospects  of  a 
good  result ;  and,  if  ten  days  pass  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  and  the 
disease  is  on  the  decline,  the  prognosis  is  favorable. 

Taking  all  cases  together,  Poland  gives  one  recovery  to  seven  and  a  half  deaths.  More 
than  half  die  within  five  days.  The  most  rapid  death  has  been  in  from  four  to  five  hours; 
and  the  longest  duration  of  life  on  record  in  a  fatal  case,  is  thirty-nine  days. 

How  death  is  caused  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  acute  tetanus  commonly  destroys 

life  by  apnoea ;  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  and  more  particularly  those  of  the 
larynx  being  the  immediate  cause.  Poland  tells  us  that  this  was  the  case  in  thirty-two 
out  of  forty-six  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  which  the  mode  of  death  was  noticed. 

In  chronic  tetanus,  death  is  commonly  caused  by  exhaustion.  These  facts  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Pathology  The  late  Mr.  Wilkinson  King,  of  Guy's,  is  stated  by  Poland  to  have  been 

in  the  habit  of  remarking  at  the  post-mortem  table,  whenever  there  was  an  examination 
of  a  case  of  death  from  tetanus,  "  Gentlemen,  we  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  a  demon- 
stration of  a  case  of  healthy  anatomy,  for  there  will  be  no  visible  morbid  appearances 
otherwise  than  congestion  of  the  organs  in  various  degrees,  owing  to  accidental  circum- 
stances." And  at  the  present  day  these  remarks  hold  good.  It  is  true  that  Rokitansky, 
Demme,  Lockliart  Clarke,  and  Ditkinson,  have  given  us  some  descriptions  of  structural 
changes  in  the  spinal  cord  which  they  have  observed  ;  and  their  observations  moreover 
seem  to  coincide.  These  changes  consist  of  disintegration  and  softening  of  a  portion  of 
the  gray  substance  of  the  cord,  which  ai)i)ears  in  certain  parts  to  be  almost  difHuent.  The 
semi-fluid  substance  thus  formed,  however,  "  is  at  first  more  or  less  granular,  holding  in 
suspension  the  I'ragments  and  particles  of  the  disintegrated  tissue,  but  in  many  places  it 
is  perfectly  pellucid"  (L.  Clarke).    Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Billroth  and  other 
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pathologists  have  failed  to  find  these  changes  in  the  instances  which  they  have  examined, 
and  it  cannot  therefore  be  accepted  as  certain,  that  these  pathological  conditions  are  con- 
stant in  tetanus.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  tliat  the  nerves  of  the  injured  part 
are  at  times  found  inflamed  and  irritated,  and  from  this  fact,  the  theory  has  been  advanced, 
that  through  the  injured  nerves  of  the  part  the  spinal  centres  become  involved,  and 
manifest  these  states  of  excitement  through  the  motor  nerves  by  producing  muscular 
spasm  ;  the  disease  being  one  essentially  of  the  excito-motory  system.  Clarke  believes 
"  tliat  the  spasms  of  tetanus  depend  on  the  conjoined  operation  of  two  separate  causes. 
First,  that  they  depend  on  an  abnormally  excitable  state  of  the  gray  nerve  tissue  of  the  cord 
induced  by  the  hypera^mic  and  morbid  state  of  its  bloodvessels,  with  the  exudations  and 
disintegrations  resulting  therefrom.  Secondly,  that  the  spasms  depend  on  the  persistent 
irritation  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  by  which  the  exalted  excitability  of  the  cord  is  aroused." 

Treatment  Every  imaginable  form  of  treatment  has  been  employed  in  this  disease 

with  success,  to  be  discarded  in  its  turn  for  sometliing  new.  No  settled  form  of  practice 
can  consequently  be  laid  down.  Still,  much  can  be  done  in  guiding  the  patient  through 
this  disease  ;  in  keeping  him  alive  ;  and  in  warding  off  death. 

To  keep  the  patient  alive  the  most  careful  attention  to  feeding  is  required;  milk  and 
concentrated  liquid  animal  food  being  the  best  diet.  If  these  can  be  taken  in  sufficient 
quantities,  no  other  mode  of  administration  is  required  ;  but  if  not,  they  must  be  given 
as  enemata  every  four  or  six  hours  as  the  case  demands.  Stimulants  must  be  used 
cautiously,  tliough  wlien  the  powers  are  failing  they  may  be  freely  given. 

Upon  this  principle  of  practice,  quinine  has  been  strongly  recommended  ;  it  may  be 
given  in  full  doses  to  an  adult,  such  as  five  grains  every  three  or  four  hours,  and  then 
increased  ;  or  in  one  large  dose  such  as  twenty  grains,  to  be  followed  by  the  smaller  one. 

Among  specific  remedies  that  have  been  greatly  vaunted,  the  Calabar  bean  stands  fore- 
most, and  may  be  given  in  full  doses,  such  as  half  a  grain  of  the  extract  every  two  or 
three  hours.  Camphor  also  recommends  itself  to  our  notice  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten 
grains.  The  woorara  poison  has  failed  in  its  purpose.  The  bromide  of  ammonium  or 
potassium  has,  however,  been  administered  with  advantage. 

It  was  ho))ed  that  a  valuable  drug  for  this  disease  had  been  found  in  chloroform,  but 
experience  has  not  justified  the  expectation.  The  hydrate  of  chloral  has  now  taken  its 
place  and  been  of  some  service.  Demme  has  advocated  with  much  success  the  use  of 
the  Curara,  eight  cases  out  of  twenty-two  having  recovei-ed  under  such  treatment.  In 
India  the  Indian  hemp  has  been  higldy  recommended.  Nicotine  and  tobacco  have  also 
been  successful.  Aconite  is  another  drug  that  offers  some  advantages,  while  opium  has 
an  unquestionable  influence  in  allaying  pain  and  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  spasm. 
Ice  also,  applied  in  bags  along  the  S]:)ine,  has  apparently  been  of  great  value  in  the  hands 
of  American  surgeons.  The  administration  of  remedies  by  subcutaneous  injection,  in 
these  cases,  promises  to  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  practice,  enabling  us  rapidly  to  introduce 
into  the  system  drugs  tliat  act  antagonistically  to  tetanic  spasm. 

The  patient  should  always  be  kept  quiet,  warm,  and  free  from  draught.  He  should, 
moreover,  be  so  watched  that  in  his  spasms  no  injury  can  be  sustained  ;  attention  should 
be  paid  to  his  bladder  and  bowels,  for  catheterism  is  sometimes  called  for ;  and  purgatives 
or  enemata  to  clear  out  the  intestines  are  beneficial,  although  violent  purgation  cannot  be 
advised. 

With  respect  to  local  treatment  much  may  sometimes  be  done.  In  severe  local  injury 
when  the  nerves  of  the  part  are  probably  involved,  amputation  ought  certainly  to  be  per- 
formed ;  for  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  have  been  recorded  in  wliich  success  followed  the 
practice.  In  1845  Mr.  Key  amputated  a  leg  on  account  of  tetanus,  which  had  appeared 
six  days  after  an  unreduced  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  ;  the  symptoms  disappeared  at 
once  after  the  operation.  On  dissecting  the  foot  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  was  found  to 
have  been  put  violently  on  the  stretch  by  the  projecting  astragalus. 

In  some  cases,  sootliing  applications,  such  as  opium,  may  be  applied  to  the  wound,  and 
in  all,  perfect  cleanliness  should  be  enforced. 

One  other  means  of  cure  remains  to  be  noticed,  which  has  reference  to  the  mode  of 

death  in  this  disease.    It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  in  all 

the  acute — death  is  caused  by  suffocation  from  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles.  It  is  also 
fairly  recognized  that  this  disease  runs  its  course,  and  that  the  most  our  science  can 
accomplish  is  to  maintain  life  and  ward  off  death.  To  this  end  the  operation  of  trache- 
otomy seems  to  be  of  value,  for  with  a  tube  in  the  trachea,  death  by  laryngeal  spasm 
cannot  take  place,  and  a  better  prospect  of  recovery  is  consequently  given. 

I  have  employed  this  practice  in  one  acute  case,  in  which  the  Calabar  bean  was  like- 
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wise  given,  and  the  patient  sank  from  exlianstion,  free  from  spasm;  and  tliere  seems  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  if  I  had  performed  the  operation  in  the  case  I  recorded  in  the  early- 
part  of  tliis  chapter,  life  would  have  been  saved.  The  matter,  however,  requires  gi-ave 
consideration,  and  the  practice  is  not  to  be  rashly  followed. 

Morgan,  'On  Tetanus,'  1833. — Curling,  'On  Tetanus.' — Poland,  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  1857. — 
Dr.  Ogle,  'Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review,'  1868.— />.  Dickson,  'Med.-Chir.  Trans.',  vol.  vii.— Z)r.  L. 
Clarke,  Ibid.,  vol.  xlviii. — Dr.  Dickinson,  Ibid.,  vol.  li. — De.mme,  '  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,' vol.  112. — 
Thamhai/n,  0.,  Ibid. — 'Year-Book,'  Sydenham  Societv,'  1802-()4,  &c. — "Puerperal  Tetanus," 
'Dublin  Quart.  Journ.,'  1865;  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  18G5.— Billroth,  'Pathol.  Chirurg.,'  1868. 

DELIRIUM  TREMENS. 

It  often  falls  to  the  surgeon  to  treat  cases  of  pure  delirium  tremens  uncomplicated  with 
any  surgical  malady,  and  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  refer  to  this  subject  by  itself.  There  are 
other  cases,  perhaps,  more  aptly  described  by  the  term  '■^traumatic  delirium,"  in  which 
the  nervous  symptoms  are  developed  as  a  consequence  of  an  injury  received.  In  both 
classes  the  symptoms  are  essentially  the  same,  and  the  treatment  required  is  similar,  still  it 
is  right  to  bear  in  mind  the  diflference  in  caus.'ition,  as  in  the  one  we  have  to  deal  witli  a 
nervous  disease  in  an  intemperate  person,  and  in  the  other,  with  the  same  symptoms  as 
an  incident  in  a  surgical  case.  In  simple  delirium  tremens,  to  use  the  familiar  term,  we 
have  to  deal  witli  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  indulged  for  an  uncertain  time  in  injurious 
doses  of  alcoholic  liquors.  It  may  be  that  a  young  man,  after  a  prolonged  debauch,  has 
an  attack  of  ihe  ''horrors,"  but  the  symptoms  more  frecjuently  occur  in  those  who  have 
for  a  long  period  accustomed  themselves  to  the  excessive  use  of  beer  or  spirits,  even  with- 
out amounting  to  drunkenness,  and  who  at  length  are  subjected  to  some  shock  or  depress- 
ing influence.  Inasmuch  as  the  habits  which  have  been  mentioned  as  superinducing  this 
disease  are  opposed  to  the  simplest  laws  of  health,  it  follows  that  they  cannot  be  imlulged 
in  with  impunity  for  long,  and,  consequently,  we  find  the  subjects  of  it,  as  a  rule,  of  feeble 
powers  of  resistance,  and  often  with  diseased  viscera.  Such  persons  are  bad  subjects  for 
any  ailment,  and  it  often  happens,  that  when  a  person  of  this  sort  breaks  his  leg  or  meets 
with  some  injury  requiring  surgical  treatment,  he  becomes  the  subject  of  delirium  tremens. 
Other  causes  are  occasionally  at  work,  such  as  starvation,  mental  anxiety,  and  the  over- 
use of  tobacco  or  opium. 

The  disease  is  at  times  ushered  in  by  certain  premonitory  symptoms,  as  patients  who 
have  once  been  the  subject  of  an  attack  are  sometimes  conscious  of  the  approach  of 
another.  A  brewer  who  had  been  treated  for  this  affection  at  Guy's  some  years  ago, 
when  he  felt  warnings  of  its  advance,  on  several  occasions  subsequently  applied  for  admis- 
sion, and,  as  a  result,  the  attack  was  warded  off. 

Depression  of  mind  and  body  are  the  chief  premonitory  symptoms,  with  restlessness 
and  agitation,  gloom  and  foreboding  of  evil.  Some  slight  febrile  disturbance  may  also 
exist,  but  the  one  invariable  and  most  important  symptom  is  sleeplessness.  The  tongue 
is  generally  pale  and  flabby,  as  well  as  coated  with  a  whitish  fur,  and  is  never  dry.  The 
appetite  is  bad,  the  breath  often  fetid,  and  the  bowels  confined.  The  pulse  may  be  quick, 
though  soft  and  powerless.  The  skin  is  alwaj^s  moist,  and  at  times  bathed  in  perspiration. 
With  these  symptoms  the  characteristic  delirium  with  trembling  is  not  far  off.  It  may, 
however,  in  surgical  practice  set  in  suddenly  without  warning.  The  nature  of  the 
delirium  is  very  characteristic,  and  is  always  accompanied  by  illusions  which  are  generally 
spectral.  The  patient  sees  objects  that  do  not  exist,  and  hears  sounds  that  are  imaginary; 
these  being  always  of  a  strange  or  frightful  nature.  At  times  some  delusion  as  to  business 
or  home  matters  agitates  the  mind.  These  same  unsound  ideas  are  sometimes  fixed  during 
the  whole  attack  ;  but  more  commonly  succeed  one  another  in  rapid  rotation.  Sleepless- 
ness under  these  circumstances  is  a  constant  accompaniment.  The  patient  will  be  quiet 
for  a  time,  muttering  words  without  meaning,  or,  he  will  be  restless  and  get  out  of  bed  in 
obedience  to  some  imaginary  call.  He  will  pull  about  his  bedclothes,  will  rise  up  in  bed 
at  one  moment  under  one  impression,  and  lie  down  again  under  another.  If  asked  to  put 
out  his  tongue  he  will  do  so,  but  probably  with  a  jerk  ;  if  to  give  his  hand,  he  will  project 
it  with  a  thrust.  A  nervous  trembling  of  the  extremities,  with  an  utter  want  of  control 
or  steadiness  of  purpose  is  characteristic.  If  these  symptoms  continue,  and  rest  cannot  be 
obtained,  prostration  of  all  the  powers  will  rapidly  appear,  and  death  supervene  from 
exliaustion  or  coma.  If  sleep — sound  sleep — can  be  secured,  the  symptoms  usually  miti- 
gate rapidly. 

The  prognosis  must  depend  on  several  considerations.    If  the  patient  be  young  and  the 
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attack  ensue  after  a  short  period  of  drinking,  the  chances  of  recovery  are  hopeful,  but  if 
the  attack  occur  in  a  man  of  middle  age,  habituated  to  over-drinking,  and  if  his  liver  or 
kidneys  be  unsound,  it  is  fraught  with  much  greater  danger.  If  the  attack  be  associated, 
moreover,  with  an  injury,  such  as  a  wound  or  fracture,  another  element  of  danger  is  intro- 
duced. Tlie  best  guide  to  the  patient's  real  condition  is  the  study  of  the  pulse,  not 
merely  as  to  the  number  of  its  beats,  but  with  regard  to  its  character.  The  sphygmograph 
is  of  great  service  in  such  cases,  as  by  its  help  a  "  dicrotic"  state  of  pulse  is  often  sliown 
where  the  finger  would  not  indicate  it,  and  such  a  condition  is  a  bad  omen.  The  most 
frequent  complication  is  pneumonia,  wliich  often  conies  on  rapidly  and  insidiously,  and  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  speedy  death  even  wlien  the  excitement  has  subsided. 

TuEATMENT  Tliis  disease  essentially  being  one  of  depression  of  the  nervous  system 

associated  with  sleeplessness,  the  main  object  of  the  surgeon  is  to  induce  slee[),  to  calm  the 
excited  brain,  and  to  give  it  time  to  recover  its  noi-mal  functions ;  and  with  this  end,  ab- 
solute quiet  and  the  use  of  bland  and  nutritious  food  are  most  essential. 

Easily  digested,  nutritious  food  must  be  administered  when  it  can  be  taken  by  the 
mouth,  but  when  refused  or  rejected,  resort  must  be  had  to  enemata.  Milk  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  suitable  form  of  nourishment,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  eggs,  but  it  does  not 
suit  all  stomachs.  The  question  of  giving  stimulants,  and  to  what  extent,  is  one  of  great 
importance.  As  a  rule,  the  less  given,  the  better,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  advisable  to  give 
them,  and  that  form  of  alcohol  to  which  the  patient  has  been  accustomed  is  the  best. 
Young  men  with  an  acute  attack  may  do  well  without  any,  but  in  other  cases,  the  feeble 
powers  of  the  patient  require  some  such  aid  to  stand  against  the  exhaustion  caused  by  tlie 
restlessness  and  excitement.  Tlie  chief  reliance,  however,  should  be  ])laced  on  other 
forms  of  food,  such  as  strong  animal  broths,  Darby's  fluid  meat,  or  similar  preparations. 

Opium,  in  one  of  its  forms,  is  a  drug  still  in  favor,  although  some  i-eject  its  use  alto- 
gether, and  trust  to  feeding  and  time  ;  relying  upon  the  knowledge,  that  the  disease  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  terminate  in  sleep  after  the  second  or  third  day.  In  an  ordinary  case 
of  the  disease,  one  grain  may  be  given  as  a  dose,  or  n^xx  of  the  tincture,  repeated  every 
three  or  four  hours  or  oftener,  till  sleep  is  procured.  In  other  cases  two  or  three  grains 
may  be  given  at  once,  and  fblloAved  by  grain  or  half-grain  doses. 

The  best  method  of  administering  drugs  in  this  disease,  however,  is  by  subcutaneous 
injection,  and  I  recommend  the  injection  of  morphia  in  solution  in  doses  of  a  quarter  or 
half  a  grain  in  preference  to  any  other  plan  ;  because  the  condition  of  the  stomach  of 
patients  suffering  from  the  disease  is  far  from  satisfactory  either  for  absorption  or  assimila- 
tion, and,  by  the  hypodermic  method  of  introducing  the  narcotic  into  the  system,  its 
absorption  is  more  certain  and  rapid.  In  some  cases  the  beneficial  influence  of  morphia 
thus  employed  is  very  remarkable,  and  only  in  exceptional  instances  the  treatment  fails. 

The  use  of  chloroform  has  also  been  urged,  though  such  a  plan  is  not  devoid  of  danger 
and  can  hardly  be  advised  except  for  some  temporary  pur[)Ose,  such  as  to  dress  a  wound, 
or  to  enable  an  enema  to  be  given.  The  hydrate  of  chloral  is  a  drug  of  great  value  as 
possessing  hypnotic  qualities  without  the  evils  attendant  on  other  drugs  of  this  class.  It 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  20  to  40  grains,  and  repeated,  at  moderate  intervals,  till  sleep  is 
procured.  Drs.  Kinnear  and  Lawson  in  the  Melville  Hospital  have  treated  from  70  to 
80  cases  successfully  with  large  doses  of  cayenne  pepper,  from  20  to  80  grains  having 
been  given  as  a  dose.  Dr.  Maclean,  of  Netley,  trusts  to  quiet  and  the  use,  at  short  inter- 
vals, of  strong  beef  tea  highly  charged  with  cayenne  pepper. 

Of  late  years  the  value  of  digitalis  has  been  greatly  extolled,  but  my  experience  of  it 
has  not  been  favorable.  It  is  given  in  large  if  not  poisonous  doses  ;  two  drachms  of  the 
tincture  every  hour  for  three  or  four  doses  till  sleep  is  produced.  It  is  a  dangerous  mode 
of  treatment,  and  cannot  be  recommended. 

When  great  excitement  and  some  fever  exist,  antimony  in  small  doses  has  been  much 
advocated.  The  condition  of  the  bowels  almost  always  demands  attention,  as  the  tongue 
is  usually  foul  and  the  secretions  morbid.  A  pwge  sufficient  to  empty  the  colon  is  conse- 
quently of  service,  but  violent  purgation  is  injurious. 

Tonics  such  as  quinine  and  iron,  with  or  without  opium,  will  be  required  as  the  disease 
subsides.  The  combination  of  the  tincture  of  iron  with  the  tincture  of  opium  in  carefully 
regulated  doses  is  preferable.    In  other  cases  ammonia  with  bark  may  be  administered. 

With  respect  to  coercive  measures  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  ought  to  be  condemned.  In  exceptional  instances,  where  sufficient  help  cannot 
be  obtained  to  prevent  tlie  patient  from  injuring  himself  or  others,  the  jacket  doubtless 
must  be  employed,  but  under  no  other  circumstances  is  it  justifiable.  An  attendant  who 
combines  decision  of  character  and  firnuiess,  with  a  gentle  and  soothing  manner,  will 
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almost  always  succeed  in  "  influencing"  the  most  troublesome  patient.  He  is  to  infltience 
him,  however,  and  not  to  direct  him  ;  for  contradiction  and  the  exercise  of  authority  over 
the  subjects  of  this  disease  invariably  excite  opposition. 

There  are  some  people  who  are  never  drunk,  yet  are  always  drinking;  in  whom  the 
tissues  are  so  weak  that  under  injury  they  rapidly  break  up ;  and  under  disease  show 
no  power  of  repair.  In  such  it  is  ditficult  to  induce  wounds  to  heal  or  show  any  vigorous 
action. 

The  best  remedy  is  to  supply  such  patients  with  all  sorts  of  nutritious  food,  to  give 
tonics  and  a  moderate  amount  of  stimulants,  and  thus  endeavor  to  im[)i'ove  their  habits 
as  well  as  restore  them  to  a  more  healthy  tone. 

SHOCK  AND  COLLAPSE. 

A  man  receiving  unexpectedly  some  startling  news,  which  excites  severe  emotion,  and 
dying  suddenly,  is  said  to  die  from  shock  ;  a  second  receives  a  fatal  blow  upon  the  epigas- 
trium; a  third  is  struck  dead  by  lightning;  death  in  each  case  is  said  to  be  due  to  shock. 
In  all,  the  heart's  action  is  suddenly  arrested  through  the  nerve  centres — in  one  case 
through  the  mind,  and  in  the  others  through  the  body.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
heart  is  found  full  of  blood,  distension  having  paralyzed  its  action. 

A  man  receives  a  severe  compound  fracture,  gunshot  or  other  injury,  and  is  not  killed 
but  collapsed.  Another,  or  possibly  a  child,  is  much  burned  or  has  a  large  portion  of  the 
integuments  of  a  limb  torn  away  or  crushed,  in  which  the  peripheral  nerves  are  seriously 
involved,  and,  as  a  result  reflex  paralysis  of  the  heart  occurs.  Both  have  sustained  a 
shock  more  or  less  intense,  and,  as  a  consequence,  become  cold  and  almost,  if  not  quite, 
pulseless.  In  eitiier  case,  the  skin  appeal's  to  be  bloodless,  and  covered  with  a  cold  clammy 
sweat.  He  may  breathe  almost  imperceptibly,  feebly,  or  with  sighs  and  gasps.  His  nos- 
trils will,  probably,  be  dilated;  his  eyes  dull,  with  vision  imperfect;  and  consciousness 
may  be  lost  in  very  varitible  degrees, — the  patient  may  possibly  be  roused,  yet,  as  a  rule 
he  requires  rousing  to  prove  the  existence  of  consciousness.  At  other  limes,  the  intellect 
remains  quite  clear. 

These  are  briefly  the  signs  of  collapse,  or  shock',  the  result  of  injury.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  variable  degrees  after  most  accidents,  and  are  by  no  means  usually  fatal,  unless 
the  injury  itself  is  fatal.  Of  course,  if  the  shock  from  the  injury  is  very  great,  the  heart 
may  cease  to  beat  and  the  lungs  to  breatlie,  collapse  passing,  more  or  less  slowly,  into 
death  ;  but  more  usually,  after  a  variable  period,  tlie  heart's  action  gradually  improves, 
the  respiratory  act  becomes  more  regular,  and  perfect  color  returns  to  the  bloodless  li|)S 
and  skin,  warmth  re-appears  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  consciousness  becomes  more 
manifest ;  these  symptoms  indicate  what  is  known  as  reaction,  and,  when  they  are  exces- 
sive febrile  symptoms  may  api)ear.  It  should  be  noted,  that  vomiting  is  often  the  flrst 
indication  of  reaction  in  general  collapse,  as  it  is  often  in  that  of  head  injuries.  Should 
the  nature  of  the  accident  be  such  that  hemorrhage  comfdicates  the  case,  the  collapse  will 
be  more  lasting,  the  shock  of  the  accident  passing  into  collapse  from  hemorrhage  ;  under 
such  circumstances  a  fatal  result  is  very  likely  to  ensue  (the  amount  of  bleeding  and  its 
rapidity  determining  the  result),  for  it  should  be  known,  that  hemorrhage  by  itself  is 
enough  to  produce  collapse,  or  syncope,  and  this,  added  to  the  shock  of  the  injury,  is  often 
more  than  enough  to  destroy  life.  In  abdominal  injuries,  this  combination  is  well  seen, 
the  hemorrliage  from  a  lacerated  liver  or  other  organ,  as  a  rule,  api)earing  with  the  first 
manifestations  of  reaction  from  the  shock  of  the  accident,  and  thereby  proving  fatal. 

The  longer  the  reaction  is  delayed,  the  more  grave  is  the  aspect  of  the  case  ;  not  unfre- 
quently  relapses  appear,  signs  of  reaction  and  of  collapse  alternating  in  variable  degree, 
till  one  or  the  other  asserts  itself  in  recovery  or  in  death. 

In  rare  cases,  even  from  the  shock  of  a  slight  accident,  reaction  is  followed  by  excep- 
tional symptoms  ;  thus,  I  had  a  man  under  care  who  was  admitted  with  a  slight  concussion 
of  the  brain,  in  whom  reaction  was  attended  with  an  acute  attack  of  maniacal  excitement 
which  left  him  after  two  days  to  pass  on  to  a  steady  convalescence.  A  w'oman  with  a 
similar  injury  attended  with  a  scalp  wound,  had  alike  attack,  which  lasted  a  fortnight  and 
then  subsided  without  any  bad  results.  I  have  recorded  also,  in  another  page,  a  case  of 
general  tetanic  spasm  which  showed  itself  in  the  reaction  after  a  case  of  spinal  injury. 
More  commonly,  however,  reaction  is  attended  with  what  Travers  has  described  as  "  pros- 
tration with  excitement,"  a  state  bordering  on,  and  often  passing  into,  that  known  as 
delirium  tremens. 

Under  some  conditions  of  the  system  shock  and  collapse  are  more  readily  produced  than 
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at  others  ;  thus,  very  young  and  very  old  subjects,  those  enfeebled  from  age  or  other  cause, 
mental  or  physical,  are  particularly  apt  to  die  of  shock,  after  injury  or  operation.  hen 
bones  are  involved  in  the  injury  and  symptoms  of  "  shock"  appear  after  a  day  or  two's 
satisfactory  progress,  Professor  Nussbaum  believes  them  to  be  due  to  fat  embolism  as 
evidenced  by  severe  dyspnoea,  oedema  of  lungs,  and  sudden  death.  Patients  with  bad 
kidneys,  also,  are  very  liable  to  suffer  from  shock,  and  to  succumb  to  any  operation,  how- 
ever trivial.  Surgeons  see  this  at  times  in  the  sinking  after  small  operations.  Thus,  I 
lost  some  years  ago,  after  the  removal  of  a  fatty  tumor,  a  woman  of  middle  age,  simply 
from  asthenia ;  the  operation  having  been  unattended  by  any  loss  of  blood ;  also  a  child, 
a^t.  8,  after  some  operation  on  a  cicatrix  of  the  neck,  in  the  same  way.  In  both,  bad 
kidneys  were  found  after  death.  The  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual  has  also  a  powerful 
influence  on  "  shock." 

Trea-TMENt  Shock  or  collapse  uncomplicated  with  hemorrhage  may  be  treated  in 

one  way  ;  shock  or  collapse,  the  consequence  of,  or  combined  with  hemorrhage,  in  another. 

In  both  cases  the  heart's  action  must  be  either  excited  or  maintained  ;  "  the  heart  must 
beat,  and  the  patient  must  breathe,"  or  life  will  fall.  Even  in  the  worst  cases,  as  long  as 
any  signs  of  life  exist,  the  respiratory  process  may  be  aided  by  artificial  respiration,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  body  kept  up  by  external  applications.  Savory,  in  an  able  article 
('  Holmes's  System,'  Ed.  2,  vol.  i),  advises  as  the  result  of  experiment  and  reasoning  that, 
should  no  evidence  of  the  heart's  action  be  detected,  and  no  hemorrhage  complicate  the 
case,  a  vein  should  be  opened — as  the  external  jugular — in  order  that  the  over-distended 
heart  may  resume  its  action  as  soon  as  it  is  relieved  from  its  paralysis  by  distension. 

In  the  extreme  collapse  following  hemorrhage  transfusion  is  also  "  a  fair  and  rational 
expedient." 

In  less  severe  examples  the  surgeon's  object  should  be  to  keep  the  patient  alive,  but  he 
ought  not  to  try  to  do  more;  as  to  force  nature  is  always  injurious,  and  sometimes  fatal. 
The  failing  powers  of  a  feeble  subject  may  be  excited  to  act  only  to  give  way  again,  they 
may  not  a  second  time  respond  to  the  former  stimulant. 

A  too  rapid  reaction  may  so  stimulate  the  heart  as  to  set  up  a  fatal  hemorrhage,  when, 
by  the  collapse,  the  wounded  artery  might  have  become  sealed  by  nature's  own  blood-clot. 

In  all  cases  of  shock  and  collapse,  therefore,  complicated  with  local  injury,  great  judg- 
ment is  called  for.    To  do  enough  to  maintain  life  is  essential,  but  to  do  more  is  injurious. 

The  horizontal  position  under  all  circumstances  should  be  observed,  and  external  warmth 
secured  by  means  of  blankets,  and  hot  flannels  applied  to  tlie  pit  of  the  stomach.  Sir  J. 
Sim[)son's  plan  of  applying  lieat  to  the  body  is  very  beneficial,  by  filling  six  or  eight  soda- 
water  bottles  with  boiling  water  and  tightly  corking  them,  and  then  drawing  over  each  a 
woollen  stocking  wrung  out  of  hot  water.  The  bottles  so  covered,  were  then  packed  around 
the  patient  in  bed.  Stimulants  in  carefully  adjusted  quantities  may  be  given,  and  brandy 
is  the  best.  This  should  be  given  in  small  quantities,  and  if  the  heart's  action  fail  to 
respond  to  its  administration  after  two  ounces  or  so  have  been  swallowed,  more  is  of  little 
service,  the  stomach  usually  rejecting  it.  When  the  stomach  rejects  brandy,  or  the  patient 
cannot  swallow,  an  enema  of  brandy  in  warm  starch,  milk,  or  gruel,  sometimes  acts  very 
rapidly.  As  soon  as  the  heart's  action  is  established,  liquid  food,  such  as  warm  milk, 
may  be  given,  though  only  in  small  quantities,  and  the  case  should  be  carefully  watched  ; 
food  and  stimulants  should  be  given  witli  discretion  and  as  the  symptoms  indicate,  the 
greater  the  loss  of  blood  the  greater  being  the  necessity  for  food. 

Excess  of  reaction  is  to  be  cliecked  by  soothing  remedies,  opium  in  any  of  its  forms, 
henbane,  and  chloral,  are  also  very  valuable,  a  few  hours'  calm  sleep  generally  acting  like 
a  charm,  yet  when  brain  complication  appears  this  treatment  is  to  be  adopted  with  care. 
Anything  like  coma  contra-indicates  it. 

In  compound  fractures  and  otiier  local  injuries  demanding  operation,  it  is  an  important 
question  to  decide,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  operating  on  a  patient  in  a  state  of  shock.  Can 
the  operation  act  as  a  stimulant,  and  tend  to  rouse  iiim  ?  or  may  it  act  as  a  second  shock, 
and  tend  the  other  way  ?  Wiien  the  shock  is  severe,  and  the  patient  almost  pulseless,  it 
is  doubtless  the  wiser  plan  to  postpone  all  operative  interference  till  the  heart's  action  is 
re-established.  To  amputate  a  limb  under  extreme  collapse  is  to  destroy  what  chance  of 
life  exists,  or  to  do  an  unnecessary  operation.  To  amputate  when  reaction  has  set  in  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  when  external  warmth,  stimulants,  and  tonics  have  had  their 
influence,  is  likely  to  prove  successful. 

In  less  severe  examples  of  collapse,  however,  the  same  practice  does  not  seem  to  be 
necessary,  especially  when  hemorrhage  has  been  the  partial  cause,  and  is  still  continuing, 
because  when  collapse  is  present,  the  loss  of  very  little  extra  blood  by  oozing  forbids  any 
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hope  of  a  good  reaction  being  established,  and  tlius  no  benefit  can  be  acquired  by  delay, 
but  only  harm.  The  administration  of  chloroform  has,  moreover,  a  stimulating  influence 
upon  the  heart  and  nervous  system,  which  is  often  very  valuable.  I  have  frequently  per- 
formed primary  amputation  upon  subjects  in  a  state  of  partial  collapse  after  injury  under 
these  circumstances,  and  have  never  regretted  it.  With  a  patient  in  a  state  of  collapse  no 
anq)utation  should,  however,  be  performed,  when,  by  delay,  no  harm  can  accrue.  When 
hemorrhage,  however  trivial,  is  going  on,  or  is  likely  to  recur  at  any  moment,  the  surgeon 
should  interfere  and  remove  the  part  when  its  removal  is  essential. 

When  the  collapse  is  associated  with  semi-consciousness,  chloroform  is  not  needed,  the 
operation  itself  acting  as  a  sufficient  stimulant ;  but  when  the  mind  is  clear  as  to  what  is 
going  on,  its  use  should  not  be  withheld,  because  although  it  is  true  its  secondary  effects 
are  sometimes  depressing,  and  may  be  injurious,  in  a  general  way  it  has  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence, tending  to  prevent  a  second  shock,  both  mentally  and  physically. 

When  extreme  collapse  exists  "  How  far,"  writes  Savory,  "  the  patient 

should  be  allowed  to  rally,  and  when  he  has  reached  that  state  which  will  enable  him  to 
bear  the  operation,  are,  of  course,  questions  which  cannot  be  answered  in  a  general  man- 
ner, but  which  must  be  decided  by  the  surgeon  in  each  case." 

Where  the  surgeon  is  in  doubt  about  acting,  he  had  better  decide  in  favor  of  delay. 
When  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the  wisdom  of  removing  an  injured  part,  and  by  delay  harm 
must  or  may  probably  ensue,  he  should  act  at  once,  even  when  the  patient  has  not  quite 
rallied  from  the  shock  of  the  injury.  When,  so  far  as  the  local  injuiy  is  concerned,  the 
delay  of  a  few  days  or  hours  is  unimportant,  all  operative  interference  should  be  postponed. 

In  severe  compound  fractures,  gunshot  or  otherwise,  hemorrhage  is  almost  sure  to  occur 
as  soon  as  reaction  appears,  and  the  shock  of  the  removal  of  a  limb  is  not  so  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  the  loss  of  blood.  "  Wounds  of  the  large  arteries  of  the  legs  and  arms  from 
balls  and  shells  always  bleed  more  or  less  at  the  time  of  reception,  and  more  freely  as  the 
shock  to  the  nervous  system  passes  off  and  reaction  comes  on.  Even  wlien  this  nervous 
shock  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  immediate  death,  the  chances  of  ultimate  recovery  must 
frequently  turn  on  the  mere  question  of  loss  of  blood."    (Hammond,  U.  S.) 

In  military  practice,  primary  amputation  upon  the  field  is  now  generally  preferred  to 
secondary,  and,  in  civil  practice,  a  like  rule  should  generally  be  enforced. 

To  perform  any  cai)ital  operation  on  a  patient  in  a  condition  of  extreme  collapse  or 
shock  is  bad  pi-actice.  To  do  so,  however,  when  a  minor  degree  exists,  and  the  pulse  can 
be  felt,  when,  by  delay,  other  dangers  are  to  be  expected  such  as  continued  or  renewed 
hemorrhage,  is  sound  and  good  surgery.  To  an  unconscious  or  only  slightly  conscious 
patient,  cliloroform  is  not  necessary.  To  the  conscious  it  has  often  a  beneficial  action, 
and  tends  towards  the  encouragement  of  reaction. 

FEIGNED  AND  HYSTERICAL  OR  MIMICKED  DISEASE. 

I  have  placed  these  two  classes  of  cases  together  for  purposes  of  convenience,  and  in 
this  section  as  they  are  essentially  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Both,  in  a  measure, 
and  with  different  degrees  of  accuracy,  simulate  real  or  organic  disease,  while  feigned 
disease  is  a  deception,  and  hysterical  a  reality.  In  the  former  the  will  of  the  patient  is 
strong  to  deceive,  it  is  bent  to  simulate  the  symptoms  of  an  affection  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual knows  something,  though  not  all,  and  from  this,  the  full  knowledge  of  the  surgeon 
or  physician  is  to  override  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  impostor  and  to  expose  him. 
In  the  latter  the  will  of  the  patient  is  weak ;  functional  derangement  is  allowed  to  assume 
the  garb  of  organic  disease  ;  subjective  symptoms  are  intensified,  not,  however,  from 
motives  of  deception,  but  from  a  want  of  the  controlling  influence  of  iiealth,  more  particu- 
larly of  the  nervous  centres,  a  condition  of  hyperaistliesia  commonly  existing  from  some 
imi)erfect  nutrition  of  the  nervous  centres.  In  exceptional  cases  anjesthesia  is  present, 
more  particularly  in  the  larynx. 

Feigned  disease  is  a  voluntary  deception  from  beginning  to  end,  and  is  unreal.  Hys- 
terical disease  is  an  involuntary  exaggeration  of  some  functional  derangement,  "  an 
unwilling  imitation  of  organic  disease,"  and  real. 

Feigned  affections  are  met  with  chiefly  in  the  intellectually  weak,  or  those  of  crafty 
character,  and,  in  a  general  point  of  view  are  attended  with  an  exaggeration  of  symptoms 
far  beyond  those  met  with  in  real  or  organic  disease  ;  pain  is  said  to  be  far  more  intense 
than  is  usually  met  with,  and  paralysis  more  complete;  every  symptom  simulated  is 
extreme  ;  inconsistencies  are  present  which  are  not  reconcilable  with  those  symi)toms 
usually  met  with  in  the  disease  simulated,  and  these  inconsistencies  and  exaggerations 
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should  always  excite  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  practitioner,  causing  him  to  test  quietly 
every  symptom  or  group  of  symptoms,  and  to  doubt  his  diagnosis  until  he  has  proved  tlie 
truth.  To  the  subjective  symptoms,  or  those  complained  of  by  the  patient,  these  remarks 
are  very  applicable  ;  but  to  the  objective,  or  those  palpable  to  the  observer,  they  are  so  to 
a  degree.  The  subjective  symptoms  are  always  exaggerated,  the  objective  inconsistent ; 
the  former  being  too  bad  for  truth,  the  latter  inconsistent  witli  experience.  For  example, 
the  rigor  of  an  ague  may  be  simulated,  while  the  hot  and  the  sweating  stage  is  impossible. 
Epileptic  convulsions,  catalepsy,  or  niadness,  may  undoubtedly  be  imitated  ;  but  in  all 
these,  there  will  be,  when  j)resent,  some  exaggeration  or  inconsistency  not  found  in  tiie 
real  disease.  Paralysis  can  also  be  readily  simulated,  but  it  will,  probably,  be  too  com- 
plete ;  it  will,  on  testing,  more  particularly  when  done  unexpectedly,  be  associated  with  a 
greater  degree  of  sensibility  in  the  skin  than  is  usually  present.  When  of  long  standing 
it  will  not  be  attended  with  the  usual  wasting.  Vomiting,  coughing,  or  spitting  of  blood 
can  be  artificially  produced,  though  under  these  circumstances  the  severity  of  the  symj)- 
tom  will,  probably,  contrast  strangely  with  the  mildness  of  any  others  with  which  it  may 
be  attended. 

In  fact,  in  feigned  diseases,  on  a  careful  investigation  into  the  history  of  the  case,  the 
succession  of  symptoms,  their  progress,  intensity,  and  duration,  some  element  will  be 
brought  out  which  is  irreconcilable  with  truth,  some  suspicion  that  deception  is  at  work 
will  be  excited,  Avhich,  if  worked  out,  must  unmask  the  imposture  and  prevent  error. 

The  subjects  of  hysterical  disease  or  of  nervous  mimicry  are  mostly  what  is  called  ner- 
vous and  emotional.  They  have  commonly  "a  very  unusual  mental  character:  in  the 
majority,  there  is  something,  notably,  good  or  bad,  higher  or  lower,  than  the  average — 
something  outstanding  or  sunken." — Paget.  In  this  affection  "every  part  of  the  body 
may  become,  under  provocation,  the  seat  of  an  apparent  disease  that  in  reality  does  not 
exist ;  it  may,  and  often  does,  assume  all  the  attributes  of  reality  with  an  exactness  of 
imitation  which  nothing  short  of  careful  and  accurate  diagnosis  can  distinguish  from  the 
real  disease," — Skev.  In  joint  and  spinal  disease,  the  truth  of  tliis  is  most  frequently 
seen,  Brodie  having  stated  that  among  the  higher  classes  of  society  at  least  four-fifths  of 
the  female  patients  who  are  commonly  supposed  to  labor  under  diseases  of  the  joints  labor 
under  hysteria." 

How,  then,  it  may  well  be  asked,  is  the  hysterical  affection  to  be  made  out  from  the 
real  ?  How  is  the  surgeon  to  avoid  falling  into  the  error  of  treating  some  functional 
derangement  as  organic  disease  ? 

In  a  general  sense,  it  may  with  truth  be  laid  down,  that  in  hysterical  affection  of  a 
part,  local  pain  and  sensitiveness  on  manipulation,  are  always  great,  and  bear  no  relation 
to  the  amount  of  changes  visible  or  to  be  detected  in  the  part.  The  slightest  touch  excites 
pain,  which  probably  a  bold  one  fails  to  do ;  the  pain  too  rarely,  if  ever,  follows  the  ana- 
tomical course  of  any  nerve  or  nerves,  and  the  onset  of  the  symptoms  is  generally  more 
sudden  and  severe  than  that  usually  ushering  in  organic  affections.  Febrile  disturbance 
or  increase  of  tem})erature,  moreover,  rarely  complicates  the  case  however  severe  the  local 
symptoms  may  be,  and  the  nervous  "  disturbance  very  rarely  takes  the  form  in  which 
morbid  nervous  influence  produces,  not  inimic,  but  real  organic  changes." — Paget.  In 
fact,  all  the  subjective  symptoms  are  much  more  severe  than  the  objective,  the  latter 
being  either  very  slightly  marked  or  non-existing.  For  example,  a  girl  is  suddenly  seized 
with  severe  and  lasting  pain  in  the  hip,  knee,  or  other  joint,  aggravated  by  movement  or 
the  slightest  touch,  and  yet  no  visible  alteration  in  its  outline  or  structure  can  be  detected, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  many  months.  Another  is  as  suddenly  affected  with  spinal  affec- 
tion, as  indicated  by  local  pain  in  the  back,  inability  to  stand,  &c.  &c.,  without  any  local 
evidence  of  organic  disease.  A  third  suddenly  finds  herself  unable  to  flex  or  extend  a 
limb,  and  the  slightest  force  excites  severe  muscular  si)asm  and  pain.  A  fourth  is 
attacked,  without  a  cause,  with  some  muscular  spasm,  possibly  involvinga  finger  or  lingers 
— a  spasm  that  resists  all  attempts  at  extension.  A  fifth  suddenly  loses  sensation  or  the 
power  of  motion  in  some  part  of  a  limb,  quite  irrespective  of  nerve  supply.  In  these 
cases,  again,  however  severe  the  pain  may  be  during  the  day,  it  is  rarely  felt  at  niglit. 
Such  patients,  as  a  rule,  sleep  well  and  quietly.  During  sleep,  also,  it  often  happens  that 
joints  which  are  immovable  by  day  are  found  to  be  more  flexed  or  extended.  Patients 
with  supposed  diseased  spine  are  found  on  their  sides  coiled  up  in  a  natural  attitude.  As 
an  aid  to  diagnosis,  the  value  of  some  anaesthetic  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  as  with  a 
patient  under  its  influence,  rigid  parts  rapidly  yield,  rigidity  of  muscle  returning  only 
with  consciousness,  and  those  parts  supposed  to  be  paralyzed  often  move,  suspected  joint 
disease  disappearing  by  a  close  examination  where  previously  doubt  existed. 
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Hysterical  disease  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  female  than  in  male  subjects,  in  single 
than  in  married,  in  those  whose  nervous  systems  have  been  unstrung  from  some  mental 
or  physical  trial,  or  where  the  emotional  centres  are  inadequately  balanced  by  the  higher 
controlling  ganglia.  It  is  characterized  by  the  suddenness  of  its  attack  and  the  severity 
of  all  its  subjective  symptoms,  neither  the  clinical  history  of  the  case  nor  the  objective 
symptoms  present  being  consistent  with  those  usually  met  with  in  organic  disease ;  the 
exaggeration  of  certain  sym[)toms  and  the  absence  of  others,  coupled  with  tlie  anomalies 
of  its  nature,  mark  the  hysterical  affection  over  the  organic,  and  are  sufficient  to  excite  a 
doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  affection. 

For  valuable  information  on  this  subject,  tlie  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  lectures  of 
Brodie,  Skey,  and  Paget,  Russell  Reynolds's  Essay  on  hysteria,  and  Anstie's  lectures  in 
'  Lancet.' 


CHAPTER  yil. 


INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINE,  &c. 


Spina  bifida. 


Fig.  75. 


Aicic/iDoic, 


A  SPINA  BIFIDA  is  essentially  a  hernia  of  the  membranes  of  the  cord  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  spine,  due  to  a  congenital  deficiency,  from  arrest  of  development,  in  some  p  or- 
tion of  the  bones  forming  the  spinal  column.  It 
is  analogous  to  the  meningoceles  of  the  cranium 
which  have  been  already  described.  It  always 
contains  subarachnoid  fluid,  and  often  the  spinal 
cord  itself,  or,  large  nerve  trunks.  Mr.  Hevvett 
believes,  that  when  the  fluid  has  collected  in  the 
subarachnoid  space,  or  between  the  cord  and  the 
membranes,  the  cord  is  pressed  ;  and  that  wlien 
fluid  alone  is  present,  the  collection  is  situated  in 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
has  recorded  ('  Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  viii)  a  case  in 
which  the  serous  sac  in  the  cauda  equina  had  a 
direct  tubular  communication  with  the  cerebral 
ventricles ;  and  in  the  specimen  here  figui-ed 
(Fig.  75),  taken  from  a  dissection  kindly  made 
for  me  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  there  was  a  funnel- 
shaped  opening,  leading  from  the  tumor  into  the 
persistent  central  canal  of  the  cord,  the  nerves 
being  spread  out  under  the  internal  lining  of  the 
sac,  and  thus  forming  one  of  the  layers  of  its 
wall. 

The  spinal  hernia  is  sometimes  covered  by  the 
whole  thickness  of  integument ;  at  others,  the 
integument,  though  present,  is  very  thin  ;  while 
occasionally  the  walls  are  represented  only  by  a 
transparent  membrane.  This  last  condition  was 
present  in  ten  out  of  twenty-seven  consecutive 
cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  care.  The  tu- 
mor may  have  a  broad  base  and  free  communi- 
cation with  the  spinal  canal,  or  a  narrow  and  more  or  less  pedunculated  one.  Under  the 
former  circumstances,  the  probabilities  of  tlie  cord  being  directly  involved  are  greater 
than  under  the  latter.  The  tumor  is  always  more  or  less  globular,  tense,  and  elastic. 
When  the  child  is  aslecf)  or  quiet,  the  swelling  may  be  soft ;  but  when  the  child  cries, 
the  tumor  will  ra})idly  fill  out.    The  edges  of  the  bony  orifice  are  occasionally  to  be  felt. 

The  integument  is,  in  some  instances,  ulcerated  even  at  birth  ;  wljile  in  others  there 
will  be  a  snudl  opening  in  the  walls,  througli  which  the  serous  spinal  fluid  exudes.  A 
n£evus  is  by  no  means  rarely  found  situated  over  the  tumor. 
13 
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The  tumor  is  often  associated  with  hydrocephalus,  and  in  exceptional  instances  is  double 
(Fig.  7G).    Such  complications  as  club-foot  or  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  frequently 
caexist  with  it,  and  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  tolerably  certain 
Fig.  76.  that  the  cord  is  includ(?d  in  the  hernia;  possibly  the  nature  of  the 

deformity  may  have  been  determined  by  the  special  nerves  which 
are  involved.  Paralytic  symptoms  are  more  common  in  the  broad- 
based  hernia  than  in  the  narrow.  Incontinence  of  urine  or  of 
feces  may  coexist  with  the  paralysis,  or  be  independent  of  it. 

The  lumbo-sacral  jiortion  of  the  column  is  more  frequently  af- 
fected than  any  other ;  but  the  cervical,  and  dorsal,  portions  are 
also  liable  to  the  defect.  Thus,  in  twenty-seven  examples  which 
came  consecutively  under  my  care,  thirteen  occurred  in  the  lumbar 
region,  four  in  the  lumbo-sacral,  and  nine  in  the  sacral.  One  was 
double,  a  small  tumor  being  in  the  lumbar  and  a  large  one  in  the 
sacral  region  (Fig.  7G).  Twelve  of  these  cases  were  uncomplicated 
with  any  paralysis  or  deformity.  In  eleven  there  was  incontinence 
of  urine  and  feces,  associated  in  four  with  paralysis  of  the  lower 
Double  spina  bifida,  from  extremities.  Four  were  complicated  with  hydrocephalus,  two  with 
Eliza  F— ,  a;t.  J  nunths.  na3vus,  and  One  with  talipes.  I  have  seen  but  two  examples  in 
which  the  tumor  was  in  the  cervical  region,  AVhen  the  tumor  is 
complicated  with  hydrocephalus,  fluctuation  may  often  be  felt  between  the  two  parts, 
pressure  on  the  head  causing  a  fulness  of  the  spinal  hernia,  and,  vice  versa.  In  exceptional 
cases,  tiie  spinal  hernia  may  protrude  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  spine. 

Diagnosis  In  a  general  way  there  is  no  difficulty  in  diagnosing  a  spina  bifida.  In 

any  inl'ant  a  congenital  tumor  over  the  spine  is  probably  a  spina  bifida  ;  if  globular  and 
tense,  or  capable  of  becoming  tense  when  the  child  cries,  the  probabilities  are  almost 
converted  into  a  certainty,  inasmuch  as  the  oidy  cases  for  which  this  affection  is  liable  to 
be  mistaken  are  congenital  tumors  unconnected  with  the  spine — cystic,  fibrous,  fatty,  or 
foetal  tumors.  These  may  be  hard  and  tense,  but  they  are  rai'ely,  if  ever,  made  so  much 
more  tense  from  the  child  crying  as  is  the  spinal  hernia. 

Prognosis  The  majority  of  these  cases  prove  fatal.  Many  of  the  subjects  are  ill- 
developed,  and  die  within  a  few  days  of  birth  ;  death  from  convulsions  is  very  usual 
when  the  sac  bursts  and  its  fluid  contents  escape,  more  particularly  when  the  escape  is 
rapid.  The  rupture  of  the  sac  is  not,  however,  necessarily  followed  by  this  result.  I 
have  watched  a  child  with  this  affection  for  four  years,  in  which  at  birth  the  tumor  was 
ti'ansparent  and  soon  burst,  and,  although  it  discharged  at  intervals  for  three  years,  it  has 
now  gradually  contracted  up  into  a  solid  mass.  This  case  is  an  example  of  a  natural  cure, 
which  takes  place  by  the  gradual  approximation  of  the  bony  walls  and  closure  of  the  orifice 
of  tlie  hernial  sac.  The  more  pedunculated  the  tumor,  the  better  the  prognosis,  so  long 
as  no  complication  exists  that  threatens  life. 

Tkeatment — Palliative  treatment  is  all  that  can  be  adopted  in  tlie  majority,  although 
in  exceptional  instances  operative  interference  promises  to  be  of  service.    The  tumor  must 

always  be  guarded  from  injury  by  some  soft  protective 
Fig.  77.  material,  such  as  cotton-wool  or  spongio-piline.  Slight 

pi'essure  sufficient  to  prevent  rapid  increase  of  the  tumor 
is  also  beneficial,  and  the  best  method  of  applying  it  is, 
{'',  'J     by  a  casing  of  gutta-percha  or  felt,  moulded  to  the  part. 

I  /     The  ap])Hcation  of  collodion  is  sometimes  useful. 

'  /         Successful  cases  are  recorded  in  which  tapping  of  the 

hernia  has  been  performed.    The  practice,  however,  is 
dangerous,  as  the  drawing  off  of  the  fluid  has  been  fol- 
/  ,  lowed  by  convulsions  and  even  death.   Nevertheless,  it 

/  least  formidable  form  of  practice  that  can  be  un- 

t  dertaken,  and  should  always  be  employed  before  more 

'l  -  active  treatment  is  resorted  to,  if  only  as  a  preliminary 

I  ;  measui'e.    The  [)uncture  should  always  be  made  at  the 

'  side  of  the  tumor,  for  the  cord  when  present  is  probably 

t placed  in  the  median  line.    The  whole  of  the  fluid 
should  never  be  drawn  off. 
Fig.  77  represents  a  case  cured  by  puncture.  It 
occurred  in  the  person  of  a  man,  aet.  2(j,  who  came 
Cured  spina  bifida,  taken  from  nuin  set.  26.    Under  my  carc  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1874,  for  some 
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ulceration  of  his  left  foot,  which,  with  the  left  lower  extremity,  was  wasted  from  infantile 
paralysis.  He  had  also  a  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  towards  the  right  side,  and  a  cured 
spina  bifida  in  the  lumbar  region.  I  discovered  from  the  patient  that  he  had  been  treated 
for  the  spina  bifida  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Image,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  who,  in  answer  to  a  note, 
kindly  sent  me  the  following  account  of  the  case. 

"  The  child  was  brought  to  me  when  about  two  years  old,  because  the  tumor  was  in- 
creasing in  size  and  convulsions  were  produced  whenever  any  pressure  was  applied  to  the 
tumor,  even  from  the  weiglit  of  the  body  when  placed  in  the  supine  position.  The  tumor 
was  large  and  semi-transi)arent.  I  punctured  it  obliquely  with  a  darning  needle  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  days,  four  or  six  times,  and  applied  a  compress  of  lint  by  means  of 
strapping  over  the  tumor.  After  this  the  fluid  was  not  again  secreted,  the  convulsions 
ceased,  and  the  case  got  well."  At  the  present  time,  a  hard  puckered  tumor  alone  exists 
to  indicate  the  atfection.    A  model  of  the  case  may  now  be  found  in  Guy's  Museum. 

Mr.  Holmes  speaks  somewhat  favorably  of  the  practice  by  injection,  and  believes  it  to 
be  often  harmless.  AVhen  performed,  the  fluid  should  only  be  partially  withdrawn,  and 
four  or  five  drops  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  diluted  with  a  drachm  of  water  injected.  The 
strejigth  of  the  injection  may  be  increased  on  each  occasion,  the  object  being  to  excite  a 
slow  process  of  inflammation  in  the  cyst.  In  no  case  where  the  base  or  neck  of  the  tumor 
is  large,  nor  in  others  in  which  it  is  evident  the  cord  is  implicated,  or  large  nerve  trunks 
are  involved,  should  this  or  any  other  operation  be  performed.  In  pedunculated  tumors 
it  may  be  attem[)ted. 

Dr.  Ross  Watt,  of  Ayr,  N.  B.,  has  recorded  ('  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  April,  1873,  Jan., 
1874)  two  successful  cases  in  which  he  injected  at  intervals  of  seven  or  ten  days  half  a 
drachm  of  Dr.  Morton's  solution,  made  by  dissolving  ten  grains  of  iodine  and  thirty  grains 
of  iodide  of  potassium  in  an  ounce  of  glycerine.  The  injection  was  thrown  into  the  sac 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  spinal  fluid.  Dr.  Morton  had  had  some  good  results  by  the 
same  treatment. 

With  resj)ect  to  the  excision  of  the  tumor,  a  successful  case  has  been  recorded  in  the 
'  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,'  vol.  xiv,  in  which  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Clay  Cross,  removed  the  tumor 
five  days  after  the  closure  of  its  neck  by  means  of  a  clamp;  and,  when  excision  is  enter- 
tained, this  plan  is  probably  the  soundest.  It  should,  Iiowever,  only  be  thought  of  when 
the  neck  of  the  tumor  is  narrow,  and  there  is  no  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  or  inconti- 
nence of  feces  or  urine.  In  all  broad-based  tumors  associated  with  paralysis,  operative 
measures  are  out  of  the  question. 

Exceptional  cases  are  on  record  of  recovery,  after  every  form  of  practice,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  results  of  treatment  are  not  very  encouraging. 

Sacral  and  Coccygeal  Tumors. 

Congenital  tumors  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  coccyx  or 
sacrum.  They  are  sometimes  composed  of  cysts,  occasionally  of  fat  or  fibre  tissue,  and 
also  of  fcEtal  remains.  They  are  generally  central.  Many  of  these  have,  doubtless,  been 
described  as  false  spina  bifida,  and,  in  rare  examples,  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  are 
cured  cases  of  spina  bifida,  the  sac  of  the  hernia  having  been  occluded  at  its  neck  by  the 
natural  contraction  of  the  surrounding  parts.  I  have  seen  one  such  case  in  an  adult  where 
the  tumor  was  successfully  excised.  Mr.  Pollock  has  recorded  in  the  eightli  volume  of 
the  '  Path.  Trans.'  an  example  of  a  congenital  fatty  tumor  which  he  successfully  removed 
from  the  central  lumbar  region  of  a  child  sst.  7  ;  and,  Mr.  Athol  Johnson,  in  tl;e  same 
volume,  a  rare  case  of  fatty  tumor  clearly  developed  in  the  spinal  canal  itself.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  remove  a  large  congenital  sebaceous  cyst  placed  between  the  anus  and  coccyx 
from  a  child  aet.  10  ;  and  from  another  child,  a  tumor  containing  fcetal  remains,  situated 
between  the  sacrum  and  the  bowel.  I  may  further  refer  to  a  third  interesting  case  of 
cystic  tumor  of  the  sacrum,  possibly  spina  bifida,  in  which  the  cyst  burst,  and  complete 
recovery  followed.    The  following  are  the  brief  notes  of  the  two  latter  cases. 

Marie  B  ,  a;t.  seven  weeks,  was  brought  to  me  in  1868  with  a  congenital  tumor  the 

size  of  a  large  orange  projecting  from  between  the  bowel  and  coccyx,  and  ap[)arent]y 
passing  up  in  front  of  tlie  bone  (Fig.  78).  It  had  been  growing  rapidly  since  birth,  and 
was  pressing  upon  the  bowel,  though  the  child  in  all  other  respects  was  healthy.  I  excised 
the  ''rowth,  and  found  that  microscopically  it  was  made  up  of  fat,  fibro-cellular  tissue, 
mucous  membrane,  cartilage,  and  bone  elements.  Recovery  ensued,  and  the  child  has 
kept  well. 

A  male  child,  two  days  old,  was  brought  to  me  on  July  30,  1868,  with  a  large  cystic 
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tumor  covering  in  the  lower  half  of  the  sacrum  and  occupying  the  perineum  (Fig.  79). 
It  was  the  size  of  a  cocoanut,  and  transparent  as  a  spina  bifida,  yet  in  all  other  respects 
the  child  was  well  formed.  The  next  day  it  burst  and  many  ounces  of  blood-stained  fluid 
escaped.  The  sac  collapsed,  but  no  evil  result  followed  tliis  bursting  of  the  cyst.  I 
watched  the  child  for  many  months,  and,  on  November  30,  1871,  the  tumor  had  con- 
tracted up  to  an  irregular  indurated  mass  of  integument.    The  child  was  very  healthy. 


Fig.  78.  Fig.  79. 


Congenital  coccygeal  tumovs. 

Tkkatment  The  only  right  treatment  is  the  excision  of  the  growth,  which  should 

be  the  general  practice  unless  symptoms  exist  to  contra-indicate  any  surgical  interference, 
such  as  extensive  or  dangerous  connections  of  the  tumor.  Care  should  always  be  taken 
to  ascertain  that  no  communication  exists  between  the  tumor  and  the  spinal  canal. 

Hewett,  'Med.  Gan.,'  vol.  xxxiv. — Behrend,  '  Journ.  f.  Kinderkrankheiten,'  vol.  xxxi. — N^laton, 
'Path.  Chir.,'  vol.  ii. — Holmes,  'Surgical  Treatment  of  Children's  Diseases,'  1869. 


INJURIES  OF  THE  SPINE,  CONCUSSION,  &c. 

The  spine  is  a  flexible  tubular  column  composed  of  ring  bones,  alternating  with  a  dense 
elastic  intervertebral  substance.  These  bones  articulate  by  means  of  joints,  and  are  bound 
together  by  strong  yet  elastic  ligaments.  From  the  upper  orifice  of  the  tube  the  spinal 
cord  with  its  membrane  is  suspended  in  a  chamber  filled  with  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and 
surrounded  by  large  venous  plexuses.  The  cord  and  its  membranes  are  held  in  position 
by  the  nerve-trunks  tliat  pass  with  the  processes  of  dura  mater  that  accompany  them 
outwards  between  the  bones. 

A  local  injury  to  the  spine,  such  as  a  forcible  bend  forwards,  may  sprain  or  lacerate 
the  ligaments  that  hold  the  bones  in  position.  A  still  more  forcible  bend  may  crush  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrte  that  form  the  anterior  portion  of  each  ring.  If  the  force  be  still  con- 
tinued upon  the  broken  bones,  displacement  may  take  place,  when  the  delicate  cord  itself 
will  either  be  sliglitly  pinched  between  the  displaced  bones  and  contused,  or  completely 
crushed  or  divided.  In  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  the  bones  may  be  dislocated,  the 
amount  of  injury  to  the  cord  depending  entirely  ujion  the  amount  of  displacement  that  has 
taken  place.  When  such  displacement  is  very  slight,  the  cord  may  be  uninjured.  Sprains 
of  the  back  may  also,  at  a  later  period,  be  followed  by  disease  both  of  the  joints  and  bones 
of  the  spine. 

A  diffused  injury  to  the  spine,  such  as  that  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  height  upon 
tlie  back,  or  by  a  heavy  fulling  body,  or  a  severe  shaking  as  from  a  railway  accident,  may 
produce  some  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  spine,  but  it  must  to  a  certainty 
cause  a  severe  shaking  or  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  itself,  as  manifested  by  a  more  or 
less  complete  suspension  of  all  tlie  functions  of  the  cord,  either  for  a  short  period  or  for 
life.  This  concussion  of  the  spine  may  be  accompanied  by  hemorrhage  into  or  upon  the 
cord,  giving  rise  to  compression,  or  may  be  followed  by  acute  or  chronic  intra-spinal 
inflammation,  terminating  in  paralysis  and  death. 

In  both  local  and  dljf'used  injuries  of  the  spine  the  gravity  of  the  case  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  amount  of  injury  the  cord  has  sustained;  a  severe  local  injury  to  the  osseous 
part  of  the  spine  can  be  completely  repaired  without  danger  to  life,  whilst  any  injury  to 
the  cord  and  its  membranes  is  fraught  with  danger,  either  directly  by  suddenly  arresting 
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the  functions  of  the  parts  to  which  the  injured  nerves  are  distributed,  or,  indirectly  by 
setting  up  chronic  inflammatory  changes  in  the  cord. 

When  tlie  functions  of  the  cord  have  been  directly  suspended  by  any  local  or  diffused 
injury  to  the  spine,  the  patient  is  said  to  have  suffered  from  concvssion  of  the  spine. 
Should  the  symptoms  be  complete  and  persistent,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
cord  has  been  crushed  by  same  displacement  of  a  fractured  or  dislocated  bone.  Should 
some  interval  of  time  have  taken  place  between  the  receipt  of  the  accident  and  the 
paralysis,  there  is  a  fair  suspicion  that  the  paralysis  is  the  result  of  some  hemorrhage  into 
or  around  tlie  cord.  Should  the  paralytic  symptoms  have  followed  the  accident  after  a 
few  days,  and  be  attended  with  constitutional  disturbance  or  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs,  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  was  probably  some  inflammation  of  the  cord  and  its  mem- 
branes ;  and,  should  the  paralysis  have  been  of  a  slow  and  progressive  nature,  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  it  is  the  consequence  of  some  chronic  softening  of  the  cord  ;  because  all 
these  different  results  have  followed  local  and  diffused  injuries  to  the  spine,  moreover  it  is 
the  knowledge  that  they  may  take  place  which  renders  any  sjiinal  injury  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance, both  as  regards  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury  and  its  secondary  consequences. 

In  rare  instances,  symptoms  similar  to  tetanus  follow  spinal  injury.  I  have  seen  such 
in  two  cases.  One  was  that  of  a  man,  a't.  3.5,  who  fell  from  a  height  on  his  head,  bend- 
ing the  neck  forward.  He  was  paralyzed  for  a  few  hours  from  the  neck  downwards,  and, 
on  the  appearance  of  reaction,  had  marked  tetanic  symptoms  with  the  contracted  brow  and 
risus  sardonicus.  Spasms  could  be  excited  on  the  slightest  touch  being  applied  to  his 
heck.    In  twelve  hours,  however,  all  these  symptoms  disappeared,  and  recovery  ensued. 

In  the  second  case,  a  man  received  a  crush  in  his  loins,  between  two  carts.  Lock-jaw 
followed,  with  general  spasms  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body.  In  live  hours  the  spasms 
subsided,  but  they  were  followed  for  five  days  by  hyperaesthesia  of  the  integument,  and, 
on  the  sixth  day,  by  weakness  of  one  leg.    In  a  month  he  was  convalescent. 

In  former  chapters  it  was  shown  that  the  functions  of  the  brain  may  for  a  time  be  inter- 
fered with  or  suspended  by  a  simple  shake  or  concussion  of  its  substance  ;  that  a  severe 
concussion  may  give  rise  to  contusion  of  the  brain,  either  at  the  seat  of  injury  or  on  the 
opposite  side  by  contre-coup  ;  that  extravasation  of  blood  either  upon  the  surface  of  the 
brain  or  within  its  structure  may  follow  such  an  injuiy  ;  that  fractures  of  the  skull  are  of 
importance  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  intra-cranial  complications  ;  and  that  intra- 
cephalic  inflammation  is  too  frequently  the  result  of  any  head  injury.  In  injuries  to  the 
spinal  column  and  its  contents  similar  results  have  to  be  recorded.  A  simple  concussion 
of  the  spine  may  produce  a  partial  or  complete  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  cord  ; 
yet  by  rest  and  quiet  these  symptoms  may  disappear,  and  a  perfect  recovery  follow.  A 
more  severe  concussion  may  give  rise  to  some  injury  of  the  nervous  structure  ;  to  some 
extravasation  of  blood  upon  or  into  the  cord  itself.  Such  a  complication  will  necessarily 
be  associated  with  more  marked  symptoms,  more  complete  and  persistent  paralysis  and 
anaesthesia  of  that  portion  of  the  body  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  injured  centre  ;  the 
completeness  and  persistency  of  the  paralysis  and  antesthesia  depending  upon  the  severity 
of  the  mischief,  and  on  the  seat  of  injury.  When  the  paralysis  is  severe  but  incomplete^ 
there  will  be  retention  of  urine,  this  symptom  arising  from  the  loss  of  voluntary  power 
over  the  muscles  that  regulate  micturition.  But,  when  the  paralysis  and  anoesthesia  are 
complete,  there  will  be  absolute  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  all  its  muscles,  with  incon- 
tinence of  urine.  This  incontinence,  however,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  dribbling 
of  an  over-distended  viscus  from  retention,  such  as  occasionally  occurs  in  the  less  severe 
cases. 

When  the  injury  is  in  the  cervical  region,  one  or  both  arms  may  be  more  or  less  para- 
lyzed ;  when  in  the  lower  dorsal,  one  or  both  legs  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  paralysis  is  sym- 
metrical and  the  symptoms  depend  on  the  nerves  that  are  involved.  The  loss  of  sensation 
is  also  generally  complete.  In  one  case,  however,  there  may  be  paralysis  of  one  limb 
and  loss  of  sensation  of  tlie  other  ;  in  a  second,  exalted  sensibility  with  paralysis.  In 
one,  the  power  of  motion  may  be  regained,  while  that  of  sensation  remains  lost,  and  in 
another  the  reverse  ;  indeed,  on  these  points  there  is  every  possible  variety,  the  seat  of 
injury  clearly  determining  the  nature  of  the  paralysis. 

Brown-Se(p>ard's  observations  and  experiments  on  the  decussation  of  the  motor  and 
sensoiy  fibres  of  the  cord,  have  done  mucii  towards  the  elucidation  of  these  points,  and  it 
may  now  with  some  confidence  be  asserted,  that  when  one  antero-lateral  column  of  the 
cord  is  divided  or  irreparably  injured,  there  must  be  motor  paralysis  of  the  same  side  of 
the  body  below  the  seat  of  injury,  and  loss  of  sensation  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  body 
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— the  motor  paralysis  being  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  wliite  substance,  and  the  loss  of 
sensation  to  that  of  the  gray. 

When  any  portion  of  the  white  substance  is  left  intact,  some  motion  will  remain,  and, 
when  any  part  of  the  gray  is  uninjured,  some  sensation.  Complete  division  of  the  cord 
is  necessarily  followed  by  complete  paralysis  and  loss  of  sensation  in  the  parts  below, 
although  by  what  is  called  reflex  action,  the  muscles  of  the  parts  may  be  made  to  contract 
on  the  application  of  any  stimulant,  such  as  tickling,  to  the  sensory  nerves. 

Pain  in  the  course  of  a  sensory  nerve,  or  in  an  extremity,  is  to  be  taken  as  representing 
the  irritation  of  the  cord  or  nerve  at  its  central  origin,  and,  in  cases  of"  fracture,  as  the 
sjjOt  where  the  bone  has  been  broken.  Symmetrical  pains  mean  central  mischief,  unilateral 
pains  local. 

A  severe  blow  upon  the  upper  cervical  region  may  produce  according  to  Erichsen 
instantaneous  death  from  concussion.  When  the  vagus  nerve  is  affected,  a  sense  of  suffo- 
cation, with  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  or  constant  vomiting,  may  be  produced.  When 
the  spinal  accessory  is  injured,  S[)asms  of  the  trapezius  or  sterno-mastoid  muscles  occur  ; 
and  irritation  of  the  phrenic  nerve  causes  hiccup,  as  well  as  the  sensation  of  an  iron  band- 
like constriction  round  the  body.  When  the  injury  is  in  the  lumbar  region  the  paralysis 
is  always  partial,  as  the  cord  terminates  at  the  second  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  temperature  of  the  paralyzed  limb  is  always  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  even 
when  to  the  patient  it  may  feel  hot  or  burning. 

The  prognosis  in  any  case  of  concussion  of  the  spine  depends  entirely  upon  the  changes 
that  are  produced  in  the  cord  by  the  injury  ;  and  these  are  fairly  to  be  measured  by  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  and  their  persistency.  Tiiis  latter  guide  is  very  reliable,  the 
persistency  of  symptoms  being  generally  indicative  of  organic  change.  Again,  when 
organic  change  has  taken  place  there  is  the  greater  probability  of  some  secondary  inflam- 
matory action  in  the  injured  part,  and  on  this  the  jn'ospects  of  the  case  hinge  ;  for  in 
injuries  to  the  spinal  cord  or  membranes,  as  in  injuries  to  the  brain,  this  intra-cephalic  or 
intra-spinal  inflammation  is  the  cause  of  danger  or  of  death  in  every  case  that  survives  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  accident,  while  it  leaves,  even  when  life  is  spared,  more  or  less 
complete  paralysis  of  the  parts  below  the  seat  of  injury. 

INTRA-SPINAL  INFLAMMATION.-SPINAL  PARALYSIS  AFTER  CONCUSSION.- 

RAILWAY  CONCUSSION. 

Intra-spinal  Inflammation — "  Every  injury  of  the  spine  should  be  considered  as 
deserving  of  minute  attention.  Inflammation  of  the  cord  and  its  membranes  may  super- 
vene upon  very  slight  injuries  of  the  spine  ;  it  may  advance  in  a  very  insidious  manner, 
even  after  injuries  that  were  of  so  slight  a  kind  that  they  attracted  at  the  time  little  or  no 
attention." 

Thus  wrote  Abercrombie  in  1829,  and  his  observations  are  as  true  now  as  they  were 
then.  Upon  such  views,  the  whole  treatment  of  injuries  to  the  spine,  simple  or  severe, 
ought  always  to  be  based. 

The  preventive  treatment  of  spinal  as  of  head  injuries  means  the  adoption  of  such  meas- 
ures as  experience  has  proved  are  most  valuable  in  warding  off  the  accession  of  intra-spinal 
and  intra-cephalic  inflammation,  and  thus  preventing  j^aralysis.  The  simjdest  shock  or 
concussion  of  the  sj)inal  cord;  the  slightest  blow  upon  the  spine  or  sprain  of  its  ligaments; 
any  bruising  of  the  former  or  laceration  of  the  latter;  and  d  fortiori,  any  severer  lesion, 
is  apt  to  be  followed  by  an  acute  or  chronic  intra-spinal  inflammation,  and,  by  changes  in 
the  structure  of  the  cord  that  may  give  rise  to  a  paralysis,  partial  or  complete.  The  sur- 
geon has,  moreover,  no  guide  by  which  to  measure  the  danger  or  calculate  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  occurrence  of  this  secondary  inflammation,  since  it  may  follow  a  slight  accident, 
and  fail  to  follow  a  severe  one.  In  a  general  way,  the  prospects  of  its  appearance  and  its 
danger  depend  much  upon  the  gravity  of  the  injury. 

Wlien  the  cord  has  been  much  contused  or  crushed  by  a  fractured  or  dislocated  vertebra, 
the  paralysis  that  necessarily  follows  such  a  lesion  is  not  likely  to  be  aggravated  by  any 
secondary  inflammatory  changes  in  the  injured  cord,  although  the  termination  of  the  case 
may  be  hastened  by  these  changes.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  complication  is  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  add  to  the  surgeon's  anxiety.  In  less  severe  examples  of  injury, 
however,  in  which  the  primary  symptoms  do  not  indicate  any  organic  lesion  beyond  that 
which  manifests  its  presence  by  some  temporary  suspension  of  the  functions  of  tiie  cord,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  primary  importance  to  recognize  the  very  earliest  indication  of  inflam- 
matory action,  in  order  that  it  may  be  arrested;  for,  as  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  chief 
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aim  in  the  treatment  of  all  these  injuries  is,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  inflammation,  so 
the  second  is,  to  try  and  arrest  its  progress  as  soon  as  it  has  appeared.  "When  it  has 
become  thoroughly  established,  neither  medical  nor  surgical  art  has  much  power  in  check- 
ing its  progress  or  in  correcting  its  effects ;  as  tlie  delicate  structure  of  the  spinal  cord 
appears  to  be  incapable  of  undergoing  material  repair  when  softened  by  disease  or  cruslied 
by  accident.  The  cord  structure  when  once  destroyed  is  replaced  by  means  of  a  fibrous 
substance.  Paralysis  or  loss  of  function,  under  these  circumstances,  is  permanent.  In 
any  case,  therefore,  of  spinal  injury,  when  the  symptoms  are  persistent  or  tend  to  become 
worse;  when  after  their  partial  or  complete  disappearance  for  three  or  four  or  more  days 
they  recur  or  ai)pear  in  some  altered  form;  when  local  pain  is  increased,  and  movement 
of  the  back  is  more  difficult  or  distressing ;  when  pain  follows  the  course  of  the  nerve 
trunks  that  emanate  from  the  injured  spinal  centre,  and  muscular  spasm  or  paralysis  is 
present;  and,  moreover,  when  constitutional  disturbance  or  general  febrility  is  present; 
when  any  or  all  of  these  symptoms,  few  or  many,  are  found  to  follow  a  spinal  injury  after 
the  first  effects  of  the  accident  have  passed  away,  the  diagnosis  of  secondary  inflammation 
of  the  cord  may  fairly  be  made,  and  action  taken  upon  it. 

In  general  concussions  of  the  spine,  more  particularly  from  railway  accidents,  when, 
owing  to  some  general  shaking  of  the  body,  the  spinal  cerebral,  sympathetic,  and  circula- 
tory systems  are  all  more  or  less  involved,  there  is  an  undoubted  disposition  for  a  chronic 
inflammatory  change  of  a  most  insidious  and  creeping  kind  to  supervene. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  primary  spinal  symptoms  are  often  so  mixed  up  with  the 
general  as  that  they  are  really  masked  ;  and,  beyond  a  general  but  temporary  loss  of 
power  and  consciousness,  there  is  often  nothing  special  by  which  spinal  mischief  is  mani- 
fested. On  recovering  from  the  shock  of  the  accident  and  the  mental  disturbance,  the 
sufferer  often  feels  no  definite  injury,  no  local  symf)toms  ;  nor  is  it  till  after  some  time  has 
elapsed — the  duration  of  which  is  also  uncertain — that  any  special  symptoms  make  their 
appearance. 

Even  then  they  are,  as  were  their  antecedents,  vague  and  indefinite.  It  will  probably 
be  found  that  the  patient  has  never  been  himself  since  the  accident ;  he  has  been  unable 
to  work  mentally  or  physically  with  the  same  force  or  energy  that  he  did  previously;  is 
irritable  in  his  manner,  and  perhaps  feeble  in  his  powers.  Sleeplessness  too  has  been 
more  complete  or  common  than  it  was  before,  and  headache  with  general  malaise,  now 
often  exists. 

Some  slight  unsteadiness  of  gait  is  often  the  first  observed  symptom,  a  feeling  of  heavi- 
ness in  tlie  limbs,  some  abnormal  sensation,  such  as  that  of  pins  or  needles,  numbness 
along  the  course  of  a  nerve,  cramps,  perhaps  retention  of  urine  ;  or  some  evidence,  in  fact, 
of  want  of  control  or  power  over  the  muscular  apparatus,  and  more  marked  generally  in 
the  lower  extremities  than  in  the  u[)per.  The  centres  of  sensation  may,  at  the  same  time, 
show  indications  of  disturbance,  either  by  a  state  of  lessened  sensibility,  or  perhaps  by  a 
hyperajstlietic  condition.  From  symptoms  such  as  these  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  is 
probably  arrested.  On  testing  the  muscular  apparatus  thoroughly,  it  will  probably  be 
found,  tiiat  the  patient  will  be  unable  to  stand  steadily  on  one  leg,  or,  what  is  a  better 
test,  if  he  place  his  heels  together,  he  will  totter  on  making  tlie  attempt  to  raise  his  body 
on  his  toes.  When  asked  to  stoop  to  pick  up  anything  from  the  ground,  he  will  probably 
bend  his  knees  rather  than  his  back;  and  walk  with  a  rigid  spme.  On  giving  him  a 
small  object,  such  as  a  pin,  he  will  take  it  clumsily  and  with  tremor;  will  fumble  at  most 
things  with  his  hands,  and  stumble  at  anything  that  is  in  his  way. 

On  examining  the  spine  some  tenderness  may  be  manifested  on  firm  pressure,  but 
probably  only  in  certain  places.  Percussion  on  the  bones  is  hardly  a  fair  test;  when  em- 
])loyed,  it  should  be  indirect,  through  the  fingers.  Pi-essure  applied  to  the  spine  causes 
at  times  severe  pain,  as  does  any  movement;  it  is  the  latter  condition  whicli  induces  the 
rigidity  of  the  spine  in  Avalking,  before  alluded  to. 

The  brain  and  organs  of  special  sense  may  likewise  be  affected,  either  by  over  or  under 
sensibility.  Vision  may  be  imperfect  either  in  one  or  both  eyes;  hearing  may  be  over- 
sensitive or  defective;  taste  and  touch  may  be  perverted  or  lost;  and  smell  at  times 
destroyed  or  morbid.  In  fact,  the  whole  nervous  system,  cerebral  and  spinal,  may  be 
disturbed,  and  its  functions  more  or  less  damaged. 

The  course  which  such  cases  run  is  very  uncertain,  and  the  prognosis  is,  therefore,  dif- 
ficult. When  the  motor  power  has  been  lost  from  spinal  mischief,  the  best  test  is  galvan- 
ism. A  healthy  muscle  supplied  from  a  healthy  nerve  centre  will  always  contract  on 
the  application  of  the  galvanic  current.    When  the  nerve  centre  is  so  diseased  as  to  cause 
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paralysis,  tlie  galvanic  current  produces  no  movement — no  contraction.  This  test  is 
beyond  tlie  patient's  control,  and  cannot  be  resisted;  it  is  consequently  valuable. 

In  interpreting  these  sym[)toms,  more  particularly  in  a  railway  case,  or  in  any  where 
the  qu{;stion  of  damages  is  involved,  it  is  most  im|)ortant  for  the  surgeon  to  separate  the 
symptoms  of  which  the  patient  complains — the  subjective,  from  those  he  can  himself  per- 
ceive— the  objective.  Let  him  doubt  and  cross-examine  in  every  way  upon  each  of  the 
former  to  test  their  accuracy.  He  may  rely,  however,  upon  the  latter,  and  any  positive 
opinion  ought  to  be  based  upon  these  alone.  There  always  hangs  a  suspicion  over  the 
former,  because  self-interest  points  to  making  the  worst  of  them. 

All  the  symptoms,  taken  as  a  whole,  undoubtedly  indicate  a  chronic  or  subacute  inflam- 
matory change  of  nerve-tissue,  an  inflammation  of  the  membranes  or  of  the  cord.  When 
they  appear  as  a  consequence  of  a  general  concussion  of  the  spine,  the  cord  is  probably 
the  seat  of  mischief,  its  delicate  structure  being  more  liable  to  injury  than  the  tougher 
membranes,  and,  consequently,  to  secondary  changes.  When  they  follow  some  local 
injury,  such  as  a  twist,  blow,  or  forcible  bending  of  the  back  with  laceration  of  ligaments, 
the  disease  in  the  cord  probably  is  secondary  to  disease  in  the  membranes,  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  latter  being  due  to  the  extension  of  inflammatory  action  from  the  injured  part 
inwards.  "  Inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  cord,  as  of  the  brain,  is  a  disease  not 
idiopathic,  but  proceeding  from  some  cause  without."  (Wilks.)  But,  wherever  this  com- 
mences, it  is  progressive,  and,  in  the  end,  involves  all  the  tissues  in  its  destructive  changes. 

The  pathological  changes  themselves  are  tolerably  definite.  In  the  cord  they  put  on 
the  appearance  of  red  softening  in  recent  disease,  and  of  white  in  chronic.  The  parts  are 
soft  and  pulpy,  the  microscope  showing  them  to  contain  granule-corpuscles  and  elements 
of  the  inflammatory  process.  The  white  matter  of  the  cord  will  appear  at  times  sound, 
while  the  gray  substance  is  soft.  The  disease  may  be  local  or  more  general.  In  concus- 
sion, the  latter  is  the  more  common  condition.  When  it  is  in  the  cervical  region,  death 
is  rapid,  when  in  the  lower  dorsal,  life  may  be  prolonged  for  some  time.  This  fact  is  well 
illustrated  in  fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  spine. 

Treatment — In  all  cases  of  concussion  of  the  spine,  simple  or  severe,  absolute  rest 
in  the  horizontal  posture  is  most  essential,  and,  in  mild  cases,  this  is  probably  the  only 
treatment  called  for ;  the  symptoms,  by  the  observance  of  this  rule,  gradually  disappear, 
and  the  health  is  restored.  The  prone  position  in  more  severe  cases  is  generally  to  be 
preferred  to  the  supine,  but  the  best  guide  in  this  matter  is  the  ease  which  the  patient 
experiences.  The  surgeon,  however,  must  enforce  quiet  for  many  days  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  all  symptoms,  even  in  the  mildest  cases,  on  account  of  the  primary  danger  of 
intra-spinal  inflammation ;  and  the  period  of  rest  to  be  enforced  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  In  cases  of  railway  concussion,  this  practice  is  of  primary 
importance,  and  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  frequent  occurrence  of  obscure  railway 
spinal  cases  to  the  non-observance  of  this  rule.  It  is  true  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
there  are  no  definite  indications  of  spinal  concussion  after  the  accident,  though  the  nature 
of  the  accident  itself  is  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  case.  A  general  shaking  of  the  body 
means  a  general  concussion  of  the  spine  with  every  other  part,  and  the  nerve  centres  by 
reason  of  their  structure  are  most  liable  to  injury.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  keep 
all  patients  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  such  injuries  quiet  and  in  repose  for  several 
weeks  after  the  accident.    By  doing  this,  much  mischief  would  often  be  avoided. 

After  concussion,  when  severe  local  pain  is  experienced,  relief  is  often  given  by  the 
application  of  a  dry  cupping  glass  on  either  side  of  tlie  painful  part,  and  the  operation  may 
be  repeated.  In  exceptional  cases  the  local  extraction  of  blood  may  be  Ibund  of  benefit. 
The  ice-bag  is  a  poweiful  remedy  for  good  when  there  is  much  eflusion  of  blood  or  pain  in 
the  part,  and  when  the  symptoms  of  reaction  are  too  marked. 

The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  unstimulating,  and  nothing  likely  to  keep  up  or  cause 
mental  or  physical  excitement  allowed.  When  recovery  of  power  in  the  limbs  is  slow, 
and  no  symptoms  of  secondary  inflammation  of  the  cord  exist,  convalescence  is  promoted 
by  the  application  of  electricity  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms  to  the  enfeebled  muscles. 

When  symptoms  of  intra-spinal  inflammation  have  ajjpeared,  some  advocate  moxas  or 
setons  in  addition  to  the  above  treatment ;  and  of  the  two  the  moxa  is,  [)erhaps,  prefer- 
able. Mercury  in  one  of  its  forms  appears  to  be  a  valuable  remedy,  and  the  perchloride 
is,  i)erhaps,  the  best  preparation,  given  in  doses  of  ]-16th  of  a  grain  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  combined  with  bark,  quinine,  or  some  other  vegetable  bitter  according  to  the  wants 
of  the  patient.  When  mercury  is  inapplicable,  the  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  substi- 
tuted. Sedatives  should  be  allowed  to  procure  sleep,  and  the  hydrate  of  chloral  seems  to 
be  the  best,  in  twenty  or  thirty  grain  doses,  at  bedtime.    Should  pain  be  constant,  fifteen 
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grains  of  the  same  drug  may  be  given  twice  a  day,  a  double  dose  being  allowed  at  night. 
Tlie  extract  of  belladonna,  in  one-third  of  a  grain  or  half-grain  doses,  is  likewise  a  valu- 
able sedative.  Strychnine  is  a  dangerous  drug  in  spinal  disease,  at  least  in  progressive 
spinal  disease.  It  is  a  distinct  stimulant  to  the  spinal  centres,  and  is,  consequently,  most 
injurious  as  long  as  any  ])rogressive  inflammatory  action  exists.  When  only  the  effects  of 
the  disease  remain  and  inflammation  has  ceased  to  manifest  its  presence,  strychnine  may 
be  given.  Should  general  feebleness  exist,  iron  may  be  given  with  it ;  and  1  know  of  no 
nervine  tonic  so  beneficial  as  the  combination  of  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  in 
doses  of  flfteen  minims,  with  five  minims  of  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica  or  one  or  two 
grains  of  quinine.  Cod-liver  oil  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  all  treatment  in  this  as  in  many 
other  cases. 

Great  care  should  be  observed  throughout  the  treatment  of  these  affections  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  bedsores.  They  form  very  rapidly  when  spinal  paralysis  is  present.  I 
have  seen  several  instances  in  which  all  the  soft  parts  over  tlie  bones  sloughed,  and  the 
spinal  canal  was  opened  ;  while  in  others  the  sacral  bone  may  partially  exfoliate.  The 
back  should  be  kept  very  clean  and  dry,  and  occasionally  sponged  with  spirit  lotion.  It 
should  also  be  protected  further  by  leather  strapping,  felt  plaster,  and  by  cushions  of  air 
or  water. 

When  retention  of  urine  complicates  the  case,  the  utmost  caution  is  required  in  passing 
the  catheter.  An  elastic  instrument  should  be  preferred  and  of  a  large  size,  the  French 
vulcanite  catheter  being  the  best.    The  catheter  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  SPINE-WOUNDS  AND  SPRAINS. 

In  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  expedient  to  consider  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the 
spine  together.  They  are  not,  however,  invariably  combined,  for  although  in  four-fifths 
of  the  injuries  to  the  spinal  column  involving  the  bones  some  fracture  is  present,  in  the 
remaining  one-fifth  simple  dislocation  exists.  The  majority  of  these  cases  of  pure  dislo- 
cation occurs  in  the  cervical  region  ;  in  the  dorsal,  such  an  accident  is  almost  impossible, 
while  in  the  lumbar  it  is  very  rare.  The  difference  in  the  anatomical  arrangement  of 
these  divisions  of  the  column  aflbrds  an  explanation  of  these  facts.  To  the  practical  sur- 
geon these  points  are,  however,  of  small  importance  ;  that  which  concerns  him  the  most 
in  any  injury  to  the  spine  has  reference  to  the  cord — how  much  injury  has  it  sustained  ? 
Is  it  reparable  or  not  ? 

AVhen  comjjlete  paralysis  follows  the  injury  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  cord  has  been 
injured.  It  inay  be  that  it  has  been  more  or  less  completely  crushed  by  displaced  bone, 
or  even  divided.  In  less  severe  injuries,  less  severe  symptoms  show  themselves.  Injuries 
to  the  cervical  region  are  of  greater  danger  than  those  of  the  dorsal,  and  these  again 
are  of  more  importance  than  those  of  the  lumbar.  The  nearer  the  injury  is  to  the 
respiratory  centre,  the  greater  the  danger.  Any  crushing  of  the  cord  above  the  third  cer- 
vical vertebra,  is,  as  a  rule,  followed  by  instant  death  ;  this  point  being  above  the  origin 
of  the  chief  respiratory  nerve,  the  phrenic.  In  cases  of  injury  to  the 
cervical  vertebra  giving  rise  to  any  symptoms  of  paralysis,  death  gene- 
rally takes  place  within  three  days,  and  commonly  within  two.  Thus, 
out  of  3G  fatal  cases  extracted  for  me  by  Mr.  Rendle  from  the  Guy's 
Kecords,  25  died  in  less  than  seventy-two  hours,  and  20  in  less  than 
forty -eight  ;  8  only  survived  the  former  period,  and  in  those  there 
were  no  symptoms  of  paralysis  as  an  immediate  result  of  the  acci- 
dent. Eleven  of  the  3(5  were  cases  of  pure  dislocation,  25  were  ex- 
amples of  fracture  and  dislocation  combined,  and  all  were  below  the 
third  cervical  vertebra.  In  every  case,  also,  of  dislocation,  the 
upper  vertebra  was  thrown  forward  upon  the  lower,  as  seen  in  Fig. 
80.  Where  spinal  symptoms  resulted  the  cord  was  more  or  less 
pressed  upon,  in  some  instances  crushed,  and  in  others  bruised. 

Fractures  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae  associated  with  dis- 
placement, and  giving  rise  to  paralysis  below  the  seat  of  injury,  are 
less  speedily  fatal  than  those  of  the  cervical  region. 

Fracture  of  the  spine  may,  however,  take  place  and  not  be  asso- 
ciated with  any  paralysis.     The  spinous  processes  of  any  of  the 
vertebra?  may  be  fractured,  and  no  spinal  symptoms  follow.  This 
accident  is  generally  the  result  of  a  direct  blow.    When  I  was  a    gpine.  Guy's  Hosp.Mus. 
dresser  I  saw  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  spinous  processes  of  three  cervi-    No.  1033. 


Fig.  80. 


Dislocation    of  the 
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Fig.  81. 


Fracture  of  spine. 
Hosp.  Mus.,  No.  103.5-'. 


Guy's 


cal  vertebrae  associated  with  a  temporary  paralysis,  and  in  this  instance  complete  recovery 
ensued  ;  1  have  since  treated  successfully  a  case  of  fracture  and  displacement  of  the  spinous 
process  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra  without  paralysis. 

In  other  cases,  fracture  of  the  spine  may  take  place  and  not  be  detected  until  after  death. 
Examples  of  this  are  not  uncommon.  In  such,  the  cord  is  not  involved  nor  any  of  the  nerve 
trunks.  The  following  case  illustrates  these  points.  In  1857,  a 
woman,  in  an  attack  of  mania,  was  admittel  into  Guy's  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Cock,  for  some  contusion  of  the  back  caused  by 
a  fall  out  of  a  window.  Beyond  the  contusion,  no  injury  coukl 
be  made  out.  There  was  no  paralysis,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
violent  muscular  movement,  the  patient  being  maniacal.  On 
one  occasion  she  got  out  of  bed  and  struggled  to  open  a  window 
to  throw  herself  out.  She  lived  sixteen  days,  and  during  the 
last  week  of  life  rested  quietly  in  bed,  with  her  eyes  closed. 
She  would  only  at  times  rouse  herself  and  speak.  After  death, 
atrophy  of  the  brain  was  found,  with  general  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  viscera.  The  last  dorsal  and  three  upper  lumbar  verte- 
brae were  fractured  through  their  bodies,  but  not  displaced  ;  one 
or  two  spinous  {)rocesses  were  also  fractured.  The  spinal  mar- 
row was  uninjured.  The  fact  of  there  being  no  displacement  of 
the  broken  bones,  and  no  injury  to  the  cord,  prevented  a  correct 
diagnosis  being  made. 

1  liave  seen  also  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  last  dorsal  and  the  first  lumbar  vertebrje  with  lateral  displace- 
ment, the  injury  having  been  treated  for  some  months  previously 
as  a  simple  contusion  of  the  back.  In  this  case  no  paralysis 
existed  or  other  spinal  symptoms. 

Fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  spine  are  generally  the 
result  indirect  forces,  such  as  severe  falls.  A  forcible  bend- 
ing forward  of  the  cervical  spine  may  cause  dislocation  of  the  cervical  vertebraj,  and  a 
similar  accident  to  the  dorsal  spine  may  cause  fracture.  In  these  cases,  too,  there  is 
always  some  laceration  of  the  ligaments  and  crushing  of  the  anterior  edges  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae.  (^Vide  Fig.  81.)  A  forcible  bending  backward  of  the  spine  may  pro- 
duce a  like  result,  the  laminae  of  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebra?,  under  these  circumstances, 
being  much  broken.  Direct  violence  to  the  spine  in  the  cervical  region  may  cause  dis- 
location ;  and  in  the  lower  vertebrae  it  generally  causes  fracture  of  the  spinous  processes 
or  laminae.  Mr.  Holmes  has  recorded  in  the  '  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,'  vol.  x,  an  interesting 
case  of  displacement  of  the  last  dorsal  from  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  associated  with 
some  slight  fracture  of  the  processes,  the  result  of  a  direct  blow. 

Fracture  of  the  sternum  is  not  uncommonly  associated  with  injuries  to  the  spine  from 
the  forcible  bending  forward  of  the  head.  It  was  found  in  four  out  of  fifty -six  fatal  cases 
that  occuri-ed  at  Guy's. 

Of  these  fifty-six  fatal  cases  of  fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  spine,  thirty-six  were  of 
the  cervical  region,  eleven  being  exami)les  of  pure  dislocation,  eighteen  of  the  dorsal,  and 
tM  O  of  the  lumbar  ;  injuries  of  the  cervical  being  apparently  twice  as  frequent  as  those  of 
the  dorsal  region  ;  the  greater  mobility  of  the  cervical  vertebme  and  the  obliquely  horizontal 
aspect  of  their  articular  processes  favoring  dislocation. 

In  the  thirty-six  cervical,  the  injury  was  below  the  third  vertebra  in  all  but  three  exam- 
ples. In  one  of  these,  it  involved  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  vertebrae ;  in  another,  the 
arch  of  the  atlas  and  spinous  processes  of  the  second  and  third  vertebrae  ;  and,  in  the  third 
case,  the  bodies  and  arches  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  vertebrae. 

In  the  eighteen  dorsal,  seven  were  in  the  upper  and  eleven  in  the  lower  half,  the  lower 
part  of  the  cervical  and  of  the  dorsal  regions  being  clearly  more  liable  to  injury  than  the 
upper. 

When  the  cord  was  sufficiently  injured  in  the  cases  of  injury  to  the  cervical  region  to 
give  rise  to  paralysis,  death  generally  took  place  within  three  days,  and,  in  the  majority 
of  instances  within  two. 

When  it  occurred  as  a  result  of  injury  to  the  dorsal  region,  suppuration  of  the  kidneys, 
cystitis,  or  bedsores  were  the  most  common  causes  of  death. 

Of  the  eleven  cases  of  pure  dislocation  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  four  were  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  ;  two  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ;  three  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ; 
and  two  between  the  seventh  cervical  and  the  first  dorsal.    In  none  of  these  was  there  the 
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smallest  trace  of  fracture.  In  six,  the  displacement  was  so  great  as  to  crush  the  cord.  In 
five,  there  was  no  displacement  and  no  marked  paralysis  as  a  direct  result  of  the  injiuy, 
although  secondary  paralysis  appeared  subsequently,  from  stretching  or  other  injury  to 
the  cord. 

In  injuries  to  the  cervical  region,  pure  dislocation  occurs  in  thirty  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Cases  of  sudden  death  after  a  fall  from  a  height  upon  the  vertex  are,  doubtless,  often 
due  to  a  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  cervical  spine.  It  may  be  a  fracture  of  the  processus 
dentatus  of  the  axis  ;  a  laceration  of  the  transverse  ligament  binding  it  in  position  ;  or  a 
fracture  of  the  atlas  allowing  the  head  to  slip  forward.  Dislocation  of  the  occipital  bone 
from  the  atlas  has  been  described  ;  it  is,  however,  very  rare. 

When  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process  takes  place,  as  it  may  from  external  violence,  or 
during  the  progress  of  some  disease  in  the  vertebne,  death,  as  a  rule,  occurs  suddenly ;  the 
victim  being  literally  pithed.  In  other  cases,  and  these  generally  of  disease,  the  displace- 
ment may  be  gradual ;  death  being  then  often  preceded  by  paralysis  of  an  arm  or  leg,  or 
both,  with  difficulty  in  swallowing,  pain  in  the  neck,  and  inability  to  raise  the  head  into 
the  erect  position,  or  to  rotate  it. 

Vide  paper  on  fractures  of  the  odontoid  process,  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York 
('  American  Journal  of  Med.  Sci.,'  Oct.  1871). 

Diagnosis  When  a  palient  has  received  a  severe  injury  to  the  spinal  column  fol- 
lowed by  complete  paralysis,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cord  has  been  injured,  and 
that  a  fracture  or  dislocation  with  displacement  of  the  vertebras  has  taken  place.  When 
the  paralysis  is  partial,  it  is  probable  that  the  cord  has  been  only  partially  involved,  being 
more  or  less  bruised,  or  stretched,  according  to  the  natui-e  of  the  accident,  and  the  extent 
of  the  displacement  of  the  injured  bones.  When  no  paralysis  is  present  the  diagnosis  is 
difficult. 

When  any  inequality  or  irregularity  in  the  spinous  processes  is  present ;  any  pain  in 
one  spot  aggravated  by  pressure  ;  any  crepitus  on  manipulation  ;  any  local  eff"usion  of  blood 
about  the  spine  ;  any  inability  to  move  the  spine  or  support  the  body  ;  when  priapism 
appears  early  in  the  case  ;  when  one  or  more  or  all  of  these  symptoms  come  on  after  such 
an  accident  as  is  liable  to  produce  them,  the  diagnosis  of  a  fracture  or  dislocation  is  toler- 
ably clear. 

When  paralysis  of  an  arm  or  leg  follows  a  spinal  injury,  it  is  possible  that  the  paralysis 
may  be  caused  by  some  partial  displacement  of  the  injured  bone,  by  pressure  upon  one  or 
more  of  the  nerves  that  pass  outward  from  the  spine,  or,  by  laceration  of  a  nerve  trunk. 
When  paralysis  is  incomplete,  the  motor  power  is  generally  more  completely  lost  than  that 
of  sensation  ;  indeed,  it  often  happens  that  there  is  hyperoestliesia  in  that  portion  of  the 
body  contiguous  to  the  paralyzed  part,  owing  to  the  portion  of  cord  above  the  injury  being 
over-active  or  irritated  by  the  sharp  parts  of  the  fractured  bone.  Intense  pain  in  the  line 
of  junction  of  the  paralyzed  and  non-paralyzed  parts  signifies  fracture  in  Mr.  Erichsen's 
opinion.  In  estimating  the  seat  of  injury  from  the  position  of  the  paralysis,  it  is  right  to 
remember  that  the  nerves  come  off  obliquely  from  the  spinal  cord  and  pass  downwards, 
the  cervical  and  dorsal  nerve  trunks  leaving  the  spine  one  vertebra  or  two  vertebrae  lower 
than  the  spot  whence  they  are  given  off" ;  while  the  cord  terminates  at  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra.  Thus,  when  fracture  takes  place  below  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  there  may 
be  no  paralysis.  The  patient  may  be  unable  to  stand  or  walk  wholly  or  in  part,  but  place 
him  on  his  back  and  there  will  be  free  movement  of  his  legs.  In  other  cases,  the  nerve 
trunks  around  the  cauda  equina  may  be  involved. 

When  a  patient  has  received  a  severe  spinal  injury,  there  may  or  may  not  occur  what 
is  called  "  shock  ;"  but  when  these  symptoms  have  passed  otf  and  those  of  reaction  appear, 
there  will  commonly  in  cervical  injuries  exist  some  throbbing  of  the  arteries  and  increase 
of  the  temperature  of  the  paralyzed  parts.  These  conditions  are  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
arteries  as  a  result  of  injury  to  their  vaso-motor  nerves.  At  a  later  period,  however,  this 
increase  of  temperature  subsides,  and  a  diminution  can  be  detected.  In  exceptional  cases 
the  vaso-motor  paralysis  is  associated  with  coldness  of  the  parts,  and  it  is  probable,  that 
when  this  coldness  exists,  it  is  due  to  great  depression  of  the  heart's  action. 

Prognosis.  The  nearer  the  injury  is  to  the  respiratory  centre  the  greater  the  danger  to 

life.  Tims,  in  injuries  to  the  cervical  spine  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve  or  third 
cervical  vertebra  causing  paralysis,  death  maybe  instantaneous;  when  below  this  position, 
and  the  respiratory  process  is  maintained  only  through  the  diaphragm,  life  is  rarely  pro- 
longed beyond  the  third  day,  and,  as  a  rule,  not  beyond  the  second.  Mr.  Hilton  has, 
however,  recorded  in  his  lectures  'On  Rest'  a  case  in  which  a  man  lived  for  fourteen 
years  completely  paralyzed  from  the  neck  downwards,  after  a  fracture  of  the  cervical 
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vertebrae.  A  gentleman,  aged  twenty-nine,  wliom  I  saw  with  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Soutligate, 
November  2')tii,  1870,  witli  eomplete  paralysis  of  the  whole  body  below  the  fifth  cervieal 
vertebra,  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  neck,  was  still  alive  in  1877,  breathing  solely  by  the 
diaphragm. 

When  the  cord  has  been  injured  in  the  lower  dorsal  or  himbar  region,  life  may  be 
prolonged  for  many  months,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  being  generally  some  renal  or 
vesical  mischief,  some  bedsore  or  other  complication  the  direct  result  of  loss  of  nerve  power 
in  the  paralyzed  parts.  The  longer  these  complications  are  delayed  by  careful  nursing 
and  attention,  the  longer  can  life  be  maintained. 

In  other  cases,  again,  in  which  only  partial  or  no  paralysis  at  all  is  present  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  injury,  inflammatory  changes  may  ensue  in  the  injured  part,  and, 
spreading  upwards,  cause  death.  The  prognosis  in  such  instances  will  be  mainly  deter- 
mined by  the  seat  of  the  injury,  and  the  extent  of  the  mischief  in  the  cord. 

The  lower  the  seat  of  injury,  the  better  the  prospects  of  a  cure;  and  the  less  the  cord  is 
involved  in  the  mischief  the  greater  the  chances  of  a  recovery. 

Thus  fractures  of  the  lumbar  region  are  quite  capable  of  a  complete  cure,  and  fractures 
of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebraj  are  not  unfrequently  recovered  from.  Injuries  to  the  cervical 
part  of  the  spine  are  generally  fatal,  within  three  days.  Injuries  to  the  dorsal,  when  not 
proving  fatal  within  the  third  week,  may  be  survived  for  months,  and  even  years,  the 
duration  of  life  being  greatly  determined  by  the  warding  off  of  the  secondary  complications 
Avhich  so  frequently  arise. 

TuEATMENT  The  diagnosis  of  a  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  spine  having  been 

made,  the  most  essential  point  to  attend  to  is,  to  keep  tlie  part  absolutely  unmoved.  The 
patient  should  be  examined  with  the  greatest  care,  and  moved  with  every  possible  pre- 
caution, as  any  motion  will  necessarily  add  to  the  injury  the  cord  has  sustained,  and 
increase  the  danger  to  the  patient.  Any  manipulation  of  the  injured  part,  beyond  the 
gentlest,  is  to  be  condemned  as  being  likely  to  prove  hurtful.  Extension  of  the  spine  may 
be  employed  when  much  deformity  exists,  or,  when  severe  pain  arises  from  nerve  pressure, 
but  extreme  caution  is  required  in  following  this  practice  ;  it  is  not  to  be  employed  in 
every  instance,  but  only  wlien  local  symptoms  seem  to  suggest  the  probabilities  of  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  I  have  seen  several  cases  in  which  marked  relief  was  aflforded  by  this  course, 
and  the  records  of  surgery  contain  many  more.  Practised  with  discretion,  extension  of 
the  spine  is  doubtless  a  valuable  means  of  treatment. 

When  the  patient  is  placed  on  his  back,  the  parts  have  a  natural  disposition  to  fall  into 
place  ;  this  position,  therefore,  must  be  maintained.  The  bed  should  be  firm,  yet  elastic  ; 
and  a  water  bed  is  the  best,  when  it  can  be  obtained  ;  otherwise,  a  spring  mattress  or  one 
of  horsehair  should  be  employed.  It  should  be  well  protected  by  water-proof  cloth,  &c., 
from  all  contact  with  urine  or  feces. 

The  condition  of  the  bladder  should  be  attended  to  from  the  very  first.  Retention  is 
certain  to  be  present  for  a  time,  and,  over-distension  is  most  injurious.  The  utmost  care 
ought  to  be  employed  in  drawing  off  the  water.  A  moderate-sized  elastic  or  the  French 
vulcanite  catheter  should  be  used,  and  the  operation  repeated  twice  a  day,  night  and 
morning.  If  the  urine  becomes  offensive,  the  bladder  must  l)e  washed  out;  but  no  syringe 
should  be  used.  A  stream  of  water  ought  to  be  allowed  to  run  in  and  out  of  the  bladder 
through  an  elastic  tube  attached  to  the  irrigator  and  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  catheter,  no 
force  being  applied.  (  Vide  P^'ig.  321.)  The  application  of  leeches  to  the  spine,  or  cup- 
ping, is  seldom  called  for.  The  condition  of  the  bowels  must  be  attended  to,  and  enemata 
are  to  be  preferred  rather  than  purgatives.  The  greatest  care  is  needed  to  keep  the 
patient  clean,  particularly  when  incontinence  exists. 

There  are  no  special  medicines  applicable  to  these  cases.  The  general  health  of  the 
patient  should  be  maintained  by  tonics  and  simple  nutritious  food;  and  sedatives  should 
be  given  to  procure  rest  and  relieve  pain. 

The  condition  of  the  back  must  be  daily  watched  to  prevent  bedsores.  This  is  best 
secured  by  removing  pressure  as  far  as  possible,  or  in  relieving  it  be  means  of  soft 
cushions  and  [)ads,  the  water  cushion  being  the  best,  and  also  by  keeping  the  parts  dry. 
The  application  of  a  soft  felt  plaster  over  tiie  sacrum  and  hips  is  sometimes  beneficial,  so 
also  is  the  frequent  application  to  the  parts  of  some  spirit  lotion.  Should  it  be  necessary 
to  turn  the  patient  on  one  or  other  side,  the  attendants  ought  to  be  taught  to  rotate  the 
hips  and  shoulders  at  the  same  time.  By  great  care  and  attention,  life  may  be  prolonged, 
and  even  recovery  may  occur. 

The  subject  of  trephining  the  spine  requires  brief  consideration.  Cline  was  the 
first  to  put  it  into  practice,  and,  on  his  great  authority,  the  operation  has  been  repeated, 
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but  witli  no  success.  The  great  argument,  however,  against  the  operation  is  derived 
from  the  fact,  tliat  in  few  jjost-mortem  examinations  has  the  condition  of  parts  indicated 
that  the  slightest  good  couhl  liave  been  derived  from  its  performance.  The  danger  of  a 
fractured  or  dislocated  spine  lies  in  the  injury  to  the  cord,  the  result  of  a  stretching  or 
crushing  of  its  substance.  When  the  cord  is  much  injured  by  the  accident,  the  mischief 
has  been  done,  and  no  removal  of  the  displaced  bone  can  undo  it  or  neutralize  its  evil.  If 
the  cord  is  uninjured  no  operation  is  called  for. 

One  successful  instance  of  trephining  is  recorded  by  Gordon,  of  Dublin,  and,  in  rare 
and  exceptional  cases,  it  is  possible  the  operation  may  be  justifiable.  To  perform  it 
because  it  may  by  chance  do  good  is  not  advisable.  The  onus  of  proving  that  an  operation 
is  likely  to  be  of  use,  always  devolves  upon  the  surgeon  who  performs  it.  There  is,  how- 
ever, reason  to  believe,  that  a  cord  may  at  times  be  only  squeezed  or  pressed  upon  by 
effused  blood,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  relief  might  be  afforded  by  removing 
enough  bone  to  take  away  the  pressure,  and  thus  give  the  cord  a  chance  of  recovering  itself. 

In  the  case  of  the  young  man  referred  to  at  p.  204,  such  a  probability  seemed  reason- 
able, and  three  months  after  the  accident  I  cut  down  upon  the  injured  vertebra,  and 
removed  the  spinous  process  and  lamina  of  the  fourth  cervical,  thereby  exposing  the  cord. 
No  harm  followed  the  operation,  altliough  no  immediate  good  was  produced.  The  wound 
healed  rajndly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  some  slight  power  returned  in  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulders,  the  patient  being  able  to  raise  the  arms  from  the  bed.  He, 
however,  made  no  further  progress ;  and  yet  I  look  upon  the  case  as  an  encouraging  one. 

"  Tlie  end  proposed  in  an  operation  of  this  kind,"  says  Le  Gros  Clark,  "  is  to  remove 
displaced  bone  which  is  supposed  to  press  upon  or  irritate  the  cord  ;  but  it  is  most  likely 
to  prove  abortive,  from  the  inaccessibility  of  the  disi)laced  bone.  If  the  cord  have  been 
crushed,  and  the  operation  liave  been  consequently  useless,  probably  life  may  thereby  be 
only  curtailed,  but  if  the  cord  be  not  crushed,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  best  chance  of  the 
patient's  recovery  is  thereby  extinguished.  Indeed,  my  conviction  is  that  the  operation 
has  been  advocated  on  the  erroneous  hypothesis  that  the  spinal  cord  can  be  compressed 
without  serious  disintegration  of  its  texture." 

Wounds  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

These  are  very  rare  in  civil  life.  They  may  take  place,  however,  as  the  result  of  a 
stab  or  gunshot  wound.  If  the  cord  is  injured,  some  symptoms  of  paralysis  will  ai)|)ear, 
corresponding  with  the  part  that  is  involved  ;  the  extent  of  the  paralysis  and  its  seat  fixing 
the  position  of  the  wound. 

Sprain  of  the  Back. 

The  word  "  sprain"  is  very  broad,  and,  when  applied  to  the  back  is  indeed  vague.  It 
may  mean  simply  a  stretching  of  the  muscles  or  ligaments  of  the  back,  or  a  more  complete 
laceration  of  the  latter,  and  separation  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae  with  ex[)0- 
sure  or  injury  of  the  cord.  The  number  of  articulations  in  the  spine,  numbering  nearly 
eighty,  renders  such  an  accident  as  a  sprain  a  common  occurrence  ;  any  twist  of  tlie  spine, 
or  forcible  flexion,  may  consequently  injure  some  of  these  joints.  Sprains  may,  more- 
over, be  followed  by  acute  or  chronic  joint  disease  of  a  serious  and  insidious  nature. 
When  the  head  is  bent  violently  forward,  the  muscles  and  ligaments  may  be  so  torn  as  to 
give  rise  to  effusion  of  blood,  swelling,  and  severe  local  pain.  When  the  body  is  flexed 
with  violence  not  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  fracture,  there  may  be  the  same  results,  and  so, 
also,  when  a  man  falls  upon  his  buttocks.  In  each  case  there  may  be  external  evidence 
alone  of  injury,  or,  there  may  be  evidence  of  some  affection  of  the  cord,  such  as  is  afforded 
by  the  presence  of  paralysis,  proving  that  the  cord  has  been  stretched,  if  not  permanently 
injured.  If  the  symptoms  rapidly  or  even  gradually  subside,  no  grave  mischief  probably 
may  have  taken  place.  When  tliese  are  persistent  or  obstinate,  a  less  favorable  opinion 
should  be  formed.  If  the  lumbar  region  is  the  part  involved,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
luiematuria  to  appear,  and  this  may  be  slight  and  jiass  away,  or  be  more  persistent.  It  is 
not  generally  a  very  serious  symptom,  unless  the  kidney  is  ruptui*ed  ;  as  a  rule,  it  disappears 
gradually,  and  no  evidence  renuiins  that  organic  renal  disease  is  ever  the  consequence. 
"  Of  the  many  cases  I  have  witnessed,"  says  Le  Gros  Clark,  "  I  have  never  had  reason 
to  suspect  that  nephritis  or  organic  disease  followed."  ('  Brit.  Med.  Journ,,'  Oct.  3d, 
1868.)  Mr.  Shaw,  in  '  Holmes's  Surgery,'  gives  a  case  where  the  bleeding  lasted  for  tour 
days,  ceased  for  two,  and  then  reappeared  in  all  its  severity.    After  the  lapse  of  two  more 
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days  it  again  ceased  for  twenty-four  liours,  reai)i)earing  for  a  third  time  severely,  tlien 
ceasing,  and  a  good  recovery  followed.  When  the  kidneys  are  diseased,  and  when  calcidi 
also  exist  in  them,  this  symptom  is  more  likely  to  a])pear  after  injury. 

Hemorrhage  may  take  place  into  the  sj)inal  canal  as  the  result  of  a  sprain,  or,  laceration 
of  the  ligaments,  the  hlood  probably  flowing  from  a  laceration  of  some  of  the  large  veins 
that  sunound  the  cord,  or  from  a  spinal  artery.  Mr.  Ilewett  has  related  a  case  of  sudden 
death  from  a  fall  on  the  head,  recorded  by  Dr.  Deville  in  1843  (•  Mem.  de  la  8oc.  de 
Chirurg.  de  Paris,'  t.  iii),  in  which  no  other  injury  was  found  to  the  nervous  centres  than 
hemorrhage  into  the  canal  in  its  whole  length.  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark  has  recorded  a  second, 
in  which  a  man  was  struck  violently  on  the  back,  though  there  were  no  immediate  sj)inal 
symptoms.  Paraplegia  soon  followed,  however,  which  extended  upwards  destroying  life 
by  asphyxia,  and,  after  death,  the  theca  was  found  distended  with  fluid  blood  derived 
from  a  rujitured  spinal  artery.  He  gives  also  another  case  somewhat  similar  in  symptoms, 
though  not  in  result,  where  the  patient  recovered  after  two  years. 

Tkeatment — In  all  these  cases  of  sprain,  slight  or  severe,  rest  is  essential,  the  sufferer 
being  allowed  to  assume  the  position  in  which  the  greatest  ease  can  be  obtained.  The 
application  of  ice  in  a  bag  is  also  of  great  service  where  much  swelling  or  pain  exists.  In 
other  cases,  a  warm  poppy  fomentation  gives  relief,  or  a  mixture  of  belladonna  and  opium 
rubbed  down  with  glycerine  and  api)lied  on  lint.  When  spinal  symptoms  ai-e  present, 
the  greatest  caution  is  needed,  and  the  case  ought  to  be  treated  as  one  of  concussion  of  the 
cord. 

Preventive  treatment  is  all  important,  to  ward  off  secondary  inflammatory  changes  both 
of  the  spine  and  cord. 

Rest  in  the  horizontal  position  for  seven  or  eight  weeks  is  essential  in  all  severe  cases, 
and,  even  in  milder  forms,  exercise  must  be  sanctioned  with  caution. 

When  luiematuria  occurs,  it  requires  no  special  treatment  unless  severe.  Gallic  acid,  in 
gr.  v  or  gr.  x  doses  two  or  three  times  a  day,  may  then  be  given,  but,  as  a  rule,  this  is 
not  necessary. 

CURVATURE  OF  THE  SPINE. 

There  are  two  forms  of  curvature  of  the  spine,  lateral  and  angular.  The  lateral  is  due 
to  a  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles  of  the  spine,  which,  in  a  healthy  subject 
maintain  the  bony  column  in  its  normal  position.  The  angular  is  caused  by  organic 
disease  of  one  or  more  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsE,  or  of  the  intervertebral  substances. 
It  is  generally  known  as  "  Pott's  curvature." 

Lateral  Curvature. 

This  is  by  far  the  more  common  of  the  two,  and  is  generally  found  in  girls  between  ten 
and  twenty  years  of  age  ;  sometimes  in  young  children,  and  is  frequently,  not  always,  asso- 
ciated with  some  want  of  power.  It  is  more  common  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of 
society,  wliere  sedentary  occupations  and  luxurious  enervating  habits  too  often  exist,  tiian 
in  young  women  who  make  full  use  of  all  their  muscles  and  lead  an  active  life. 

It  is  encouraged  by  any  one-sided  posture  of  the  body,  whether  this  be  the  result  of 
some  faulty  habit,  or  of  occupation  ;  of  over-use  of  one  limb,  or  of  any  disease  or  deformity 
of  a  lower  extremity  which  occasions  shortening  of  the  limb. 

In  its  early  stage  it  is  seldom  discovered,  and  attention  is,  as  a  rule,  drawn  to  the  disease 
by  some  "  growing-out"  of  one  shoulder,  generally  the  right,  some  distortion  of  the  chest, 
or  some  tilting  upwards  of  a  hip.  These  deformities  are  frequently  first  noticed  by  dancing 
or  drill  masters.  When  a  curve  has  taken  place  in  the  upper  dorsal  region  of  the  spine  to 
the  right  side,  a  coiTipensatory  curve  is  certain  to  be  found  in  the  lumbar  to  the  left.  In 
investigating  a  case,  it  is  important  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  as  the  consecutive  or  com- 
pensatory curve,  unless  of  long  standing,  will  soon  be  remedied  when  the  original  one  has 
been  cured. 

In  some  subjects  there  exists  an  exaggeration  of  the  natural  curves  of  the  back.  When 
it  is  in  the  upper-  dorsal  region  and  backwards,  it  is  called  cyphosis,  when  in  the  lundjar 
and  forward,  lordosis.  Tliis  latter  curve  is  very  frequently  found  as  an  accompaniment  of 
hip  disease,  and  in  rickets.  It  is  always  present  in  congenital  displacement  backwards  of 
the  head  of  the  femur. 

Associated  with  the  lateral  curvatures  there  necessarily  must  be  some  rotation  of  the 
spine.  The  amount  of  this  is  very  variable,  and  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  curvature  ; 
it  is,  doubtless,  due  to  the  forcible  bending  of  the  bones  downward  with  the  ribs,  these 
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latter  helping  to  rotate  the  vertebrae  upon  their  axes.  The  bones  may  be  so  twisted  that 
their  transverse  processes  project  backward,  carrying  the  ribs  with  them,  the  anterior  sur- 
faces of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  looking  towards  the  convexity  of  the  curve,  and  the 
spinous  processes  laterally  towards  the  concavity.  The  thorax  is  thus  much  distorted,  the 
side  corresponding  to  the  curve  being  expanded,  and  the  opposite  one  greatly  contracted. 
This  is  well  seen  in  the  annexed  drawings,  Fig.  83  taken  from  a  living  patient,  and  Fig. 
82  from  a  preparation. 


Fig.  82.  Fig.  83. 


Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 
Anterior  view.  Posterior  view. 

Guy's  Hosp.  Mus.,  No.  100C«».    Talien  from  Emma  J  ,  set.  14. 


The  diagnosis  is  not  very  difficult  when  the  deformity  is  well  developed,  the  double 
curve  giving  the  spine  a  sigmoid  form,  which  is  typical.  In  less  severe  cases  this  curve 
can  readily  be  removed  by  extension  of  the  body,  either  by  lifting  the  patient  from  the 
ground  by  a  hand  in  each  axilla,  or  by,  what  is  better,  the  vertical  suspension  of  the  patient 
by  his  hands  from  a  bar  or  a  pulley.  In  the  more  severe  forms,  such  as  that  shown  in  the 
above  drawings,  the  deformity  is  permanent,  the  ribs  are  thrown  out  in  an  extreme 
degree,  pushing  the  scapula  outwards  and  upwards,  and  the  lumbar  curve  is  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  dorsal.  The  whole  thorax,  abdomen,  and  pelvis  are  altered  in  shape 
and  position  by  the  deformity. 

Tkeatment  In  treating  these  cases  it  is  necessary  in  the  fii-st  place  to  determine  the 

cause  of  the  deformity.  Siiould  there  be  any  structural  disease,  such  as  a  gi-owtli,  or 
carious  bone,  these  will  require  attention,  and  the  alteration  in  the  spine  becomes  thereby 
a  secondary  matter.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  lateral  curvature,  the  spinal 
affiiction  is  the  result  of  imi)aired  health,  and  constitutional  remedies  are  demanded.  The 
treatment  must  be  directed  to  an  improvement  of  the  general  health,  and  tonics,  such  as 
iron,  (juinine,  and  cod-liver  oil,  should  be  administered.  Good  air  and  good  food  ai'e 
essential,  and  in  certain  cases  local  treatment  is  of  great  value. 

Tlie  feeble  muscles  and  weakened  ligaments  should  have  rest,  though  they  are  to  be 
kept  in  health  by  moderate  exercise,  they  are  never,  however,  to  be  fatigued.  If  fatigue 
be  experienced  from  walking  one  hour,  such  exercise  must  be  curtailed  to  a  shorter  period. 
If  backache  be  produced  by  exertion,  less  must  be  taken.  Exercise  is  to  be  allowed,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  producing  fatigue.  Sitting  and  standing  ought  not  to  be  sanctioned. 
The  patient  should  recline  at  stated  intervals  in  any  position  that  gives  the  greatest  ease. 
When  the  deformity  is  definite  and  the  dorsal  curve  is  to  the  right  side,  as  is  nearly  always 
the  case,  the  patient  should  rest  upon  that  side  with  a  pillow  beneath  the  right  arm  ;  the 
weight  of  tiie  body  in  that  position  acting  as  an  extending  force  u[)on  the  curved  spine,  and 
thereby  tending  to  reduce  the  curve.  By  resorting  to  this  practice  two  or  three  times  a 
day  for  a  definite  period,  depending  upon  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  affection,  much 
good  may  be  obtained  and  very  severe  curvatures  remedied.  Cold  sponge  or  shower  baths, 
if  they  can  be  borne,  are  always  beneficial,  so  also  is  a  moderately  firm  bed,  a  sjiring 
mattress  being  better  than  a  feather  bed.  Gentle  calisthenic  exercises  are  valuable  adjuncts 
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to  treatment  when  practised  with  discretion,  and  particuhirly  the  voluntary  vertical  exten- 
sion of  the  patient's  body  by  manual  suspension  from  a  bar  or  pulley  ;  yet,  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  a  weak  spine  is  being  dealt  with,  and  anything  like  violence  may  be 
very  detrimental. 

Should  the  curvature  have  been  encouraged  by  any  faulty  habit,  such  as  standing  on 
one  leg,  or  in  one  position,  or  the  use  of  one  arm,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
habit  should  be  discontinued. 

The  objects  of  treatment  are,  therefore — 1.  To  improve  the  general  condition  of  the 
body.  2.  To  give  rest  to  the  strained  and  weakened  muscles  and  ligaments.  3.  To 
strengthen  the  muscles  that  support  the  spine  by  exercise,  which  must  be  cai'efully  regu- 
lated to  prevent  fatigue.  4.  To  restore  the  spine  to  its  normal  direction  by  posture,  and 
by  pressure  applied  in  the  horizontal  position. 

Mechanical  contrivances  have  been  much  vaunted,  and  are  often  employed.  I 
confess,  liowever,  to  having  little  faith  in  their  value  as  curative  agents.  They  tend  to 
cause  atrophy  of  the  muscles  that  support  the  back  instead  of  strengthening  them,  and 
thus  to  make  the  deformity  permanent.  In  bad  and  exceptional  cases  they  may,  how(;ver, 
be  employed  when  the  treatment  sketched  out  cannot  be  borne  or  is  inapplicable,  and  of 
all  sup|)orts  that  of  Sayre  is  the  best.  When  the  deformity  is  irremediable  and  support 
essential  to  allow  the  patient  to  move  about,  such  an  instrument  is  of  great  value. 

It  is  probable  that  the  deformity  in  its  early  stage  chiefly  arises  from  a  compressed  con- 
dition of  the  intervetebral  substance,  it  being  well  known  that  tiiis  material  is  capable  of 
being  compressed  one  fourth  of  its  thickness.  Hence  a  person,  by  maintaining  the  erect 
posture  during  the  day,  will  be  an  inch  shorter  at  night  than  in  the  morning.  Any  lateral 
curvatui'e  of  the  spine,  however  produced,  unless  remedied,  will  increase  and  be  compli- 
cated with  rotation.  When  unequal  vertical  compression  is  therefore  kept  up,  the  defor- 
mity produced  by  it  becomes  permanent,  and  tlie  growing  bones  necessarily  assume  shapes 
and  positions  corresponding  to  the  deformity,  and  tending  to  increase  it. 

Angular  Curvature  of  the  Spine. 

This,  Avhich  is  generally  known  as  Pott's  curvature,  is  due  to  a  destructive  inflamma- 
tory change  of  the  bodies  of  tlie  vertebras  and  intervertebral  substances.  It  begins  usually 
in  the  latter  structure,  although  the  bone  itself  may  be  its  primary  seat,  and  is  at  times 
associated  with  tubercular  deposit  in  the  tissue,  though  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that 
it  is  always  due  to  the  presence  of  tubercle.  The  curvature  is  directly  due  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  and  the  intervening  intervetebral  substance,  the  upper 
vertebra  falling  down  towards  the  lower,  and  joining  with  it.    When  the  bodies  of  many 


Fig.  84.  Fig,  85. 


Angular  curvature  of  the  spine.  Angular  curvature  of  the  fcpine,  the  same  as  that  illustrated 

iu  the  former  figure,  taken  from  a  patient  set.  3). 

of  the  vertebrae  are  involved,  the  deformity  will  be  severe  ;  a  preparation  in  Guy's 
Museum  (lOOG^,  Fig.  84)  shows  the  bodies  of  twelve  vertebrje  implicated,  but  a  cure 
resulted.  Paralysis  may  attend  tliis  affection,  though  it  is  rare  to  find  the  cord  involved 
in  the  disease  ;  the  most  destructive  changes  taking  place  in  the  bones  ;  great  deformity, 
even  to  an  acute  bending  of  the  cord,  may  exist,  without  giving  rise  to  nervous  complica- 
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tion  (Fig.  80).  The  paralysis  too  may  be  lasting,  but  more  commonly  is  only  temporary. 
Angular  curvature  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is  more  liable  to  appear  during 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  spine  ;  and,  consequently,  is  more  frequently  found  in 
childhood.  From  a  remarkable  preparation  in  the  Guy's  Hosp.  Mus.  (1004*^)  it  would 
seem,  that  it  may  attack  the  foetus  in  utero,  the  bodies  of  three  or  four  of  the  dorsal  vertebra? 
in  this  case  being  clearly  fused  together  from  disease,  thus  giving  rise  to  angular  curvature. 

When  a  curve  takes  place,  it  is  generally  by  anchylosis;  occasionally,  however,  the 
parts  are  held  together  simply  by  fibrous  tissue. 

The  disease  more  commonly  attacks  the  lower  dorsal  region  of  the  spine  than  any  other, 
although  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  are  not  seldom  implicated.  In  rare  cases,  it 
attacks  two  ditferent  regions  of  the  spine.  It  may  run  through  its  whole  course  even  to 
a  cure,  without  giving  rise  to  any  external  sup[)uration  ;  more  commonly,  however,  an 
abscess  makes  its  appearance. 

Spinal  abscess. — Pus  will  sometimes  find  its  way  from  tlie  dorsal  region  beneath  the 
fascia  that  covers  in  the  psoas  muscle  under  Poupart's  ligament,  and  then  appear  as  a 
swelling  in  the  groin  at  its  inner  half  (psoas  abscess).  The  swelling  may  burrow  down- 
ward, and  involve  the  whole  thigh  in  one  large  abscess.  When  the  disease  is  in  the 
lumbar  region,  pus  may  burrow  between  the  dense  layers  of  fascia  that  bind  in  the  quad- 
ratus  lumboi'um  muscle,  and  appear  in  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  above  Poupart's  ligament, 
or  in  the  loin  (lumbar  abscess).  In  other  cases,  it  will  make  its  way  under  the  fascia 
that  covers  in  the  iliacus  muscle,  and  appear  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  but  at  its  outer 
half.  In  other  instances,  again,  the  matter  will  find  a  passage  downwards  into  the 
pelvis,  and  either  make  its  way  througli  the  sciatic  notch  into  the  gluteal  region  (gluteal 
abscess),  or  pass  downwards  behind  the  trochanter  major  to  the  thigh.  In  still  rarer 
cases  the  pus  appears  by  the  side  of  the  rectum. 

AVhen  the  cervical  region  is  the  seat  of  the  disease  suppuration  may  appear  in  the 
pharynx  as  a  pharyngeal  abscess,  or  externally  in  the  neck  behind  the  sterno-cleido-mas- 
toid  muscle.    The  following  case  is  a  good  example  of  this  : — 

A  boy,  set.  3,  was  brought  to  me  at  Guy's,  in  1802,  for  some  affection  of  his  upper 
cervical  vertebrie,  consequent  on  a  fall  down  stairs  upon  his  head.  An  abscess  formed 
two  months  after  the  accident  behind  the  left  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  from  which 
a  piece  of  the  lamina  of  a  vertebra  escaped  six  months  afterwards.  He  kept  his  bed 
for  upwards  of  a  year,  when  he  got  up  with  a  stiff  neck.  He  was  unable  to  nod  or 
rotate  the  head,  clearly  showing  that  the  joints  between  the  occipital  bone  and  the  first 
two  vertebras  had  been  diseased  and  become  anchylosed.  In  1867  this  boy  again  came 
under  my  notice.  His  head  was  quite  fixed  ;  the  cervical  vertebra?  seemed  shorter  than 
usual,  but  no  irregularity  existed. 

The  annexed  drawings  (Figs.  8G,  8Ga,  86b),  taken  from  Ellen  T — ,  sat.  14,  a  patient 
of  Mr.  Poland's,  illustrate  a  severe  case  of  cervical  disease  w'ith  lateral  deformity.  In 
this  patient,  a  good  result  was  obtained  by  means  of  the  apparatus  depicted  in  Fig.  86b, 
the  cure  resulting  in  anchylosis. 


Fig.  86.  Fig.  86a.  Fig.  86b. 


F'rom  any  of  these  abscesses  bone  may  exibliate,  and  it  may  be  cougi.eJ  up  f'lom  the 
pharynx,  or  discharged  through  the  neck.  I  have  seen  a  mass  of  bone,  the  size  of  a  nut, 
come  away  from  a  lumbar  abscess,  and  a  piece  of  bone,  clearly  spinal,  discliarged  from  an 
abscess  of  the  thigh,  opening  above  the  knee-joint.  In  a  case  brought  under  my  notice 
by  a  valued  dresser,  jMr.  Burgess,  the  anterior  half  of  the  atlas,  with  its  articular  facets, 
was  expectorated,  recovery  ensuing ;  and,  in  Guy's  Hosp.  Museum,  there  is  a  preparation 
14 
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of  the  odontoid  process  similarly  got  rid  of.  In  fact,  from  all  these  spinal  abscesses,  bone 
may  be  discharged,  and,  what  is  more,  recovery  follow. 

Suppuration,  however,  does  not  always  take  place.  A  woman,  xt.  30,  came  under  my 
care  in  1859  for  a  stiffness  of  her  head  and  neck,  that  had  been  increasing  for  two  years, 
and  which  she  regarded  as  rheumatic.  AYhen  I  saw  lier  the  head  was  innnovably  fixed 
and  slightly  rotated  to  the  right  side.  Rotation  and  nodding  were  impossible.  There 
was  much  thickening  about  the  cervical  vertebra;,  with  pains  darting  upward  to  the  vertex 
and  downward  to  the  shoulder.  By  rest  in  bed,  fomentations,  and  tonics,  all  these  disap- 
peared, and  recovery  ensued,  but  with  a  stiff  neck.  My  colleague.  Dr.  Fagge,  has  also 
recorded  in  the  '  Path.  Soc.  Trans.'  for  1877  a  remarkable  case  of  synostosis  of  the  arches 

of  the  vertebrae,  of  the  ribs  to  the  vertebrtc,  and  hip-joint, 
Fig.  87.  in  which  a  bending  of  the  dorsal  vertebraj  forward  with 


immobility  were  the  only  symi)toms  of  spinal  disease  that 
existed  (Fig.  87).  It  occurred  in  a  man,  jct.  34,  who 
died  with  inflammation  and  dilatation  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  from  asphyxia,  his  breathing  having  been  entirely 
diaphragmatic  from  a  want  of  movement  in  the  costal 
joints. 

Diagnosis — When  any  acute  angular  curvature  of 
the  spine  exists  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  the  process  by  which  the 
curvature  has  been  brought  about.  AVhen  a  large  abscess 
coexists  with  the  deformity,  there;  is  good  reason  to  sus- 
pect, that  the  one  is  the  direct  result  of  the  other,  more 
particularly  Avhen  the  suppuration  can  be  traced  up  to  the 
spinal  deformity.  The  difl^culty  of  diagnosis  is  felt  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease  before  any  local  change  has 
taken  place,  and  it  is  here  that  great  care  is  needed,  be- 
cause if  any  decided  good  is  to  be  gained  by  treatment,  it 
is  at  this  early  period.  What,  then,  are  the  indications 
which  denote  the  presence  of  spinal  disease  ?    Local  and 


Synostosis  of  ribs  to  vertebra,  &c.      persistent  pain  is  probably  the  earliest,  and  when  this  is 

accompanied  by  local  tenderness  on  firm  pressure  the  sur- 
geon's suspicions  should  be  excited.  When  to  these  symptoms  the  patient  exhibits  a 
rigidity  of  the  spine  in  walking  or  moving,  when,  on  being  told  to  pick  up  anything  from 
the  ground,  he  bends  his  knees  in  preference  to  bending  his  back,  the  diagnosis  becomes 
more  certain.  When  pain  is  detected  in  the  course  of  any  of  the  nerves  coming  from 
the  seat  of  the  affection  ;  when  the  patient  complains  of  any  sudden  jar  of  the  back  by  a 
slip  down  stairs  or  by  any  jump  ;  when  any  constitutional  disturbance  is  present,  such  as 
a  cpiick  pulse,  occasional  febrility,  and  a  furred  tongue  ;  when  all  these  symptoms,  or 
many  in  combination  exist,  during  that  period  of  life  when  bones  are  growing,  and  bone 
disease  is  apt  to  appear,  the  surgeon  should  always  suspect  disease  of  some  portion  of  the 
spine,  and,  until  he  can  satisfy  himself  that  none  such  exists,  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  treat  the 
case  as  if  it  were  present.  It  is  true  that,  by  adopting  this  rule  of  practice,  he  will  be 
occasionally  misled,  and  at  times  treat  a  case  of  hysteria  as  one  of  spinal  disease ;  but 
then  what  harm  ?  He  will  probably  do  good  to  the  hysterical  patient  by  the  treatment 
he  would  adopt  for  the  spinal  complaint,  while  he  would  certainly  do  much  harm  to  the 
latter,  by  neglecting  such  measures  as  are  essential  for  its  successful  treatment. 

Treatment — It  is  an  interesting  clinical  fact  that  the  best  cases  of  recovery  from  the 
worst  examples  of  spinal  curvature  and  disease  are  to  be  found  amongst  that  miserable 
class  of  patients  who  have  never  had  any  chance  of  receiving  proper  treatment ;  who  have 
never  had  rest  or  any  care  ;  in  whom  the  disease  has  run  its  course  unattended  and  uncared 
for,  and,  yet,  in  whom  a  cure  has  taken  place  with  firm  anchylosis,  although  with 
deformity.  The  majority  of  these  cases  are  examples  of  disease  of  the  dorsal  vertebi-a;. 
How  far  this  deformity  might  have  been  lessened  or  prevented  by  proper  treatment,  is  an 
open  question.  Nevertheless  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  in  the  early  stage  of  this  disease, 
immobility  of  the  spine,  rigidly  and  persistently  maintained,  and  the  removal  of  down- 
ward pressure  are  absolutely  essential  points  of  practice  to  be  observed.  Not,  however, 
rest  upon  the  back,  for  in  many  instances  this  supine  position  tends  rather  to  separate 
])arts  that  ought  to  be  kept  in  contact ;  but  rest  in  any  position,  prone  or  supine,  the 
patient  feels  to  be  most  comfortable. 

The  general  health  of  the  patient  must  be  maintained,  as  much  as  possible,  by  simple 
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nutritious  food,  stimulants  enough  to  assist  digestion,  and  no  more,  with  tonics,  such  as 
iron,  quinine,  and  cod-liver  oil. 

When  pain  exists,  local  fomentations  are  often  a  comfort ;  occasionally  too  the  applica- 
tion of  a  few  leeches  relieves.  Small  flying  blisters  placed  alternately  on  either  side  of 
the  painful  spot  are  sometimes  of  use,  and  a  plaster  of  belladonna  or  opium  rubbed  down 
with  glycerine  over  the  part,  is  a  valuable  adjunct.  When  severe  nerve  pain  is  present, 
the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  may  be  used.  Sedatives  must  be  given  to  induce 
sleep  when  it  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained.  Setons,  moxas,  and  mercuiy  are  not  to  be 
recommended. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  line  of  treatment  a  cui'e  may  be  obtained.  It  must,  however, 
be  followed  out  for  months,  and  even  years  ;  the  greatest  care  being  taken  that  the  patient 
is  not  released  too  soon,  for  a  relapse  is  always  a  very  serious  affair. 

Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sayre's  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  kind  of  appa- 
ratus, for  it  is  simple,  economical,  easily  applied,  and  efficient,  securing  absolute  immo- 
bility of  the  spine,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  comfort  to  the  wearer.  It  can  be  readily 
applied  by  any  medical  practitioner  with  little  expense,  and  does  not  debar  the  patient 
from  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  and  change  of  scene. 


Fig.  88a.  Fig.  88. 


FiQ.  88.  Description  of  Sayre's  apparatus  as  improved  by  Golding  Bird,  by  which  the  drajf  on  the  arms  and  head 

can  be  varied  by  altering  the  relative  lengths  of  cords  i  and  a.  The  smaller  the  angle  at  u  the  more  the  drag 
on  the  head,  and  vice  versa. 

A.  Cross-bar  suspended  by  running  tackle  to  Sayre's  tripod  or  to  hook  secured  to  cross  beam  of  a  folding  door.  b. 
Pulley,  acting  upon  central  bar,  to  the  end  of  which  are  suspended  the  iron  rings  c,  attached  to  head  piece,  b. 
D.  Pulleys  connected  with  arm  suspender,  f,  by  hook  a,  and  h,  ring,  worked  by  running  cord  36  inches  long, 
which  can  be  lengthened  at  will  and  fastened  by  cleats,  o.  e.  Head-piece  made  of  2-inch  worsted  webbing 
sewn  into  a  circle  27J  inches  fjr  adult,  23  inches  for  children,  with  (a)  chin-piece  made  of  wash  leather,  and  (6) 
two  circular  sliders  of  same  web,  6  inches  round,  attached  to  iron  rings,  c.  The  sliders,  by  beiug  slid  forwards 
or  backwards,  can  be  made  to  pull  more  or  less  against  the  chin  or  occiput.  F.  Arm  pieces  made  of  2-inch  cot- 
ton web  one  yard  round,  capable  of  being  shortened  by  buckle.  They  are  softly  padded  with  horse-hair  in  the 
middle,  and  covered  with  wash  leather  ;  each  carries  an  iron  ring,  h.  On  first  suspending  a  patient  the  running 
cord,  Q,  should  be  at  its  shortest,  the  centre  cord,  i,  at  its  longest. 
Fia.  S8a.  Sayre's  jury-mast  apparatus. — a.  Two  pieces  of  malleable  iron  bent  to  tit  the  curve  of  the  back.  ft.  Three 
or  more  roughened  strips  of  tin  attached  to  iron,  long  enough  to  encircle  the  body.  c.  Central  shaft  carried  in 
a  curve  over  the  top  of  the  head  and  capable  of  being  elongated  at  will,  springing  from  cross  pieces  of  o,.  d. 
Swivel  cross-bar  with  hooks  attachod  to  end  of  c,  from  which  straps  depend  to  support  head  and  chin  collar,  e. 
This  apparatus  is  applied  over  the  jacket  with  a  plaster  bandage. 

The  body  of  the  patient  to  whom  it  is  to  be  applied  is  first  to  be  covered  with  a  thick 
closely-woven  merino  shirt,  which  is  to  be  fastened  above  over  the  shoulders,  and  below 
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between  the  thighs ;  in  a  female  over  a  handkerchief.  A  pad  of  sufficient  size,  which 
Sayrc  calls  a  dinner  pad,  is  then  to  be  introduced  beneath  tliis  shirt  over  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  of  sufficient  size  to  supply,  when  it  is  removed,  a  space  which  will  permit  of 
distension  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  The  patient  is  then  to  be  supported  by  straps  care- 
fully adjusted  to  the  axillae,  symphysis  mentis,  and  occiput  (Fig.  88),  attached  to  the 
extremities  of  a  cross  bar  which  may  be  suspended  from  a  hook  fastened  to  a  beam  or 
high  door  by  a  compound  pully,  the  body  being  sufficiently  suspended  to  allow  of  its  weight 
serving  as  an  extending  force,  but  always  within  the  limit  of  pain.  The  trunk  is  then  to 
be  carefully  encased  from  below  the  crests  of  the  ilia  u[)wards  to  the  axilla;  by  the  rapid 
ap])lication  of  coarse  muslin  or  crinoline  bandages,  2^  inches  wide,  into  which  dry  freshly- 
ground  plaster-of-Paris  has  been  rubbed,  the  bandages  just  before  they  are  used  being 
placed  vertically  in  tepid  water  deep  enough  to  cover  them,  and  left  a  sufficient  time  to 
allow  all  bubbles  to  escape.  The  bandages  should  be  well  squeezed  before  they  are  rolled 
round  the  body,  and  in  tlieir  application  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  they  are  applied 
flat,  without  making  any  traction,  and  well  smoothed  down.  It  is  well  also  during  this 
process  to  wet  the  jacket  with  water,  and  rub  in  more  plaster. 

The  patient  should  be  laid  down  in  the  recumbent  position  upon  a  mattress  before  the 
plaster  is  quite  set,  the  dinner  pad  removed,  and  the  casing  slightly  flattened  in  front  of 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  processes  of  the  ilium,  to  guard  against  pressure.  The 
merino  jacket  may  then  be  unfastened  beneath  the  thighs  and  above  the  shoulders,  and 
turned  at  both  ends  over  the  casing,  the  ends  being  fastened  down  by  a  few  extra  turns  of 
the  plaster  bandage. 

In  tiie  course  of  a  fortnight,  if  all  things  go  on  well  and  no  evidence  of  undue  pressure 
in  any  part  exists,  the  casing  may  be  split  up  along  the  front,  its  edges  bound,  eyelets  in- 
troduced, and  a  lace  inserted,  in  order  that  it  may  in  times  be  removed  for  personal  clean- 
liness and  comfort,  and  reapplied.  The  jacket  should  be  worn  so  long  as  it  is  easy,  and 
when  worn  out  another  should  be  substituted. 

Where  extra  support  is  needed  strips  of  tin  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide  maybe  bound 
round  the  thorax,  or  applied  vertically  beneath  the  bandage  ;  and  when  the  cervical  or 
upper  dorsal  region  is  diseased  a  vertical  splint,  Sayre's  jury-mast  apparatus  (Fig.  88a), 
to  take  ofl^  pressure  of  the  head  and  prevent  rotation,  will  be  required.  When  this  splint 
is  used  for  lateral  curvatures  the  patient  should  suspend  himself  by  his  arms. 

The  dinner  pad  should  be  made  of  cotton  wool,  folded  in  a  handkerchief  so  as  to  form 
a  wedged-shaped  mass  with  thin  edge  downwards.  In  female  patients,  a  pad  should  be 
jdaced  over  each  breast  and  removed  with  the  dinner  pad  just  before  the  plaster  sets. 
Smaller  pads  may  be  placed  over  the  anterior  iliac  spines,  and  all  prominent  spinous  pro- 
cesses protected  from  pressure  by  felt  plaster.  "  When  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  dor- 
sal region  the  jacket  should  not  be  opened,  for  the  reason  that  if  the  respiratory  move- 
ments of  the  chest  are  permitted  to  go  on  without  restraint,  the  heads  of  the  ribs  will 
necessarily  move  freely  and  the  disease  will  be  increased  rather  than  diminished.  But  if 
the  ribs  be  held  still,  and  the  diaphragm  thus  made  to  act  more  fully,  the  breathing,  in- 
stead of  being  thoracic,  is  rendered  diaphragmatic  and  abdominal,  and  all  the  short,  grunt- 
ing, catching  respiration  ceases." 

In  acute  or  progressive  disease  suspension  is  dangerous,  and  vertical  extension  is  to  be 
applied  with  the  greatest  caution.  Immobility  of  the  spine  is  the  essential  object  to 
secure. 

Spinal  abscesses  should  not  be  o[)ened  hastily,  inasmuch  as  they  may  become  absorbed 
and  wither  away.  When  steadily  progressing,  however,  they  must  be  dealt  with,  and  the 
best  method  is  without  doubt  to  make  a  free  opening  under  a  piece  of  lint  saturated  with 
oil  carbolized  or  not.  I  have,  however,  in  some  cases,  made  a  free  opening  into  the  ab- 
scess without  any  such  precautions,  and  with  an  equally  good  result — making  it  so  free 
that  no  pus  could  be  retained,  and,  if  air  got  in,  it  as  freely  got  out  again.  Retained  pus 
and  air  are  sure  to  decompose,  but  if  a  free  vent  be  made  for  both,  harm  rarely  ensues. 
To  allow  abscesses  to  enlarge  to  any  extent  without  interfering,  is  not  good  surgery,  as  the 
amount  of  constitutional  disturbance  that  follows  the  ojjcning  of  an  abscess  is  closely  pro- 
portioned to  its  size,  and  a  large  abscess  cavity  secretes  more  pus  than  a  small  one.  It  is 
true,  that  after  the  opening  of  a  chronic  abscess,  a  patient  who  may  have  been  fairly  well 
becomes  feverish,  and  possibly  exhausted  by  hectic  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  by 
delay,  the  abscess  will  become  larger,  and  the  constitutional  disturbance  as  a  consequence 
more  severe,  when  the  opening  has  taken  place. 

Disease  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae  Disease  of  the  upper  two  cervical 

vertebraj  and  of  the  occipital  articulation  is  often  found,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
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greater  mobility  of  the  joints,  and  consequent  liability  of  the  ligaments  to  sprain  and  lacera- 
tion. Disease  maybe  situated  in  the  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  joints,  or  in 
the  soft  parts  binding  them  together;  and,  with  the  disease,  some  displacement  of  one  of  the 
vertebra;  is  occasionally  met  with.  When  the  disease  is  in  the  second  vertebra,  the  odon- 
toid process  may  separate  and  even  exfoliate.  Such  a  result  took  place  in  a  case  illus- 
trated in  Guy's  Museum,  prep.  1018'^,  in  which  a  woman  who  had  had  a  stiff  neck  for 
months  coughed  up  the  necrosed  odontoid  process  ;  recovery  took  place  with  a  stiff  neck, 
and  four  years  subse(iuently,  the  woman  was  following  the  occupation  of  a  barmaid. 

When  the  transverse  ligament  is  diseased,  the  odontoid  process  may  become  displaced 
and  the  cord  injured  (Guy's  Museum,  prep.  1289^^).  Wiien  the  displacement  is  great, 
sudden  death  may  take  place  under  these  circumstances  ;  and  when  partial,  more  or  less 
paralysis  may  ensue,  according  to  the  amount  of  pressure  the  cord  has  sustained.  Fixed 
pain  about  tlie  cervical  vertebrte  with  pain  in  the  distribution  of  the  occipital  nerves  and 
stiff  neck,  is  always  suspicious  of  cervical  disease ;  and,  when  aggravated  by  rotation  or 
downward  pressure  of  the  head,  the  case  is  serious.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  aspect 
of  the  patient  is  very  characteristic ;  the  chin  is  tilted  up,  and  all  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
become  rigid;  the  patient  may  even  support  the  head  with  his  hands. 

Treatment  must  be  conducted  on  recognized  principles.  The  danger  of  sudden  death 
by  the  displacement  of  the  bones  must  be  diminished  by  the  application  of  a  support  to 
keep  the  head  straight  and  prevent  its  falling  forwards,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  application  of  a  collar  around  the  neck,  passing  under  the  chin  with  a  support  em- 
bracing the  head,  or  by  Sayre's  jury-mast  apparatus  (Fig.  88a).  Rest  in  the  horizontal 
position  is,  however,  of  greater  value,  care  being  observed  to  keep  a  small  firm  pillow  un- 
derneath the  neck,  to  preserve  the  hollow,  and  in  this  way,  as  pointed  out  by  Hilton  in 
his  classical  word  on  rest,  "  to  lift  up  the  body  of  the  second  vertebra  and  remove  the 
odontoid  process  from  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  thus  prevent  the  fatal 
results  of  pressure  upon  it."  At  the  same  time  the  head  should  be  kept  at  rest  by  means 
of  sand-bags  applied  laterally.  Remedies  that  have  been  mentioned  in  tiie  treatment  of 
angular  curvature  of  the  spine  are  here  of  use.  In  cases  of  severe  spinal  curvature,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  span  of  life  is  often  shortened,  on  account  of  the  inter- 
ference with  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  functions  caused  by  the  deformity.  My  col- 
league. Dr.  Fagge,  has  written  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,' 
1874.) 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVES. 

When  a  nerve  is  struck  or  contused,  pain  is  produced,  and  it  may  be  of  a  passing  ting- 
ling character,  or  of  a  far  more  severe  kind.  Most  people  are  rendered  familiar  with  these 
facts,  by  an  occasional  blow  upon  the  ulnar  nerve,  or  what  is  called  the  "  funny  bone." 
When  the  blow  has  been  severe,  the  pain  may  be  lasting,  and  the  functions  of  the  nerve 
so  disturbed  or  interfered  with  as  to  give  rise  to  loss  of  power  or  sensation  in  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  injured  nerve.  A  man,  £et.  29,  went  to  sleep  with  his  elbow  resting  on  a 
table,  and  when  he  awoke  there  was  complete  paralysis  both  of  motion  and  sensation  of 
the  parts  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve.  When  I  saw  him  two  days  afterwards,  these  symp- 
toms were  very  marked ;  there  was  also  tenderness  over  the  nerve  behind  the  inner  con- 
dyle ;  to  which  spot  a  blister  was  applied.  In  a  fortnight  returning  sensation  appeared, 
with  some  slight  power  of  motion  ;  and  in  five  weeks  he  was  well.  This  was  clearly  a 
case  of  paralysis  of  a  nerve  from  contusion.  A  man,  set.  46,  received  a  blow  upon  his 
ulnar  nerve  against  a  chair.  No  pain  appeared  at  the  time,  but  three  hours  later,  pain 
and  numbness  showed  themselves,  and  at  this  time  some  thickening  over  the  spot  could 
be  made  out.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks  these  symptoms  disappeared  and  recovery 
was  complete.  In  this  case  it  would  appear,  as  if  some  iiemorrhage  had  taken  place  into 
the  nerve  sheath,  giving  rise  to  the  paralysis,  which  disappeared  as  the  blood  was  absorbed. 

Wounds  of  Nerves. 

When  a  nerve  is  wounded,  pain  is  produced,  and  this  may  be  of  a  passing  or  more  per- 
manent character.  In  nervous,  hysterical  subjects  the  nerve  pain  is  sometimes  severe  and 
persistent,  and  is  then  called  neuralgia.  It  may  be  confined  to  a  branch  of  the  injured 
nerve,  or  it  may  involve  the  whole  trunk. 

When  a  nerve  is  divided,  complete  paralysis  of  the  parts  supplied  by  it  follows.  It 
may,  however,  reunite,  and  recovery  may  thus  take  place.    Paget,  in  his  '  Lectui'es  on 
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Surgical  Pathology,'  third  edition,  has  related  a  case  of  complete  division  of  the  median 
nerve,  in  which  the  trunk  liad  nearly  recovered  its  conducting  power  a  month  after  the 
wound.  I  have  seen  a  similar  case  in  which  recovery  ensued  in  four  months.  The  fol- 
lowing is  another  example  in  point.  A  woman,  ajt.  30,  came  to  me  with  an  incised  wound 
behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus.  The  ulnar  nerve  liad  been  completely  divided, 
and  there  was  perfect  paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation  of  the  parts  supplied  by  it.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  were  adjusted  and  the  arm  placed  in  a  sling.  A  month  later,  she 
returned  with  a  burning  pain  in  the  little  finger,  wliich  was  really  cold,  but  red,  swollen, 
shining,  and  blistered  ;  and,  when  touched,  some  sliglit  sensation  was  produced.  Cotton 
wool  and  oiled  lint  were  applied,  and  the  arm  was  fixed  u})on  a  straight  splint.  The 
original  wound  had  nearly  healed.  In  two  weeks  the  finger  looked  natural ;  sensation  in 
it  and  all  other  parts  supplied  by  the  nerve  had  improved.  In  another  month  she  returned 
witli  the  old  symptoms  as  bad  as  ever.  They  had  reaitpeared  upon  the  removal  of  the 
splint  two  weeks  previously ;  but  on  its  reapplication  with  the  cotton  wool,  they  again  dis- 
appeared. The  splint  was  then  kept  on  for  two  months,  when  sensation  became  natural, 
complete  repair  having  taken  place  in  four  months.  When  seen  six  months  later,  she  was 
still  well. 

The  red,  swollen,  shining,  and  blistered  condition  of  a  finger  deprived  of  nerve  force  is 
characteristic,  and  is  generally  associated  with  the  sensation  of  a  burning  pain  and  loss  of 
temperature,  amounting  sometimes  to  a  depression  of  9°  or  10°  Fahr.  These  symptoms 
are  clearly  due  to  mal-nutrition.  When  the  nerve  repair  does  not  take  place,  these  symp- 
toms are  very  apt  to  return  from  time  to  time,  on  any  change  of  temperature  or  depression 
of  the  general  power  of  the  patient.  When  the  ulnar  nerve  is  completely  paralyzed,  in 
which  case  atrophy  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  it  ensues,  the  aspect  of  the  hand  is  very 
characteristic,  the  wasting  of  the  interosseous  muscles,  with  the  abductor  indicis  (also  an 
interosseous),  and  all  those  of  the  little  fingers,  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  hollowing  of  the 
parts  between  the  metacarpal  bones  which  is  typical.  Nerves,  when  divided,  do  not,  how- 
ever, always  reunite.  When  a  piece  has  been  removed,  either  by  accident  or  by  design, 
as  in  the  operation  for  tic  douloureux,  the  restoration  of  function  is  very  rare,  though  it 
may  occur. 

Treatment  Bruised  nerves  are  to  be  left  alone,  natural  processes  being,  as  a  rule, 

amply  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  When  recovery  is  slow  and  associated  with  pain  in  the 
injured  part,  the  application  of  a  small  blister  is  beneficial.  When  a  nerve  is  divided,  it 
is  well  to  put  the  divided  ends  as  closely  in  contact  as  possible  ;  to  place  the  limb  in  such 
a  position  as  will  prevent  any  separation  of  the  divided  portion  ;  to  keep  the  paralyzed 
parts  warm  with  cotton  wool  and  of  an  equable  temperature,  and  the  whole  limb  at  rest, 
until  complete  repair  has  taken  place.  The  application  of  a  suture  to  a  divided  nerve  is 
a  legitimate  proceeding  ;  though  not,  however,  uniformly  successful.  Mr.  Favell,  of 
Sheffield,  has  recently  published  some  evidence  in  favor  of  the  practice  ("Address  on 
Surgery,"  '  British  Medical  Journal,'  August  5th,  1876),  and  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  has 
shown  that  in  120  cases  of  nerve  section,  regeneration  of  nerve  took  place  in  most  in  about 
six  months  ('American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,'  April,  1876).  AYhen  much  nerve 
pain  exists  belladonna  or  opium  rubbed  down  with  glycerine  is  a  nice  application,  and  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  is  often  of  much  value. 

Neuralgia,  Tic  Douloureux. 

The  subject  of  neuralgia  belongs  more  properly  to  the  physician  than  to  the  surgeon, 
yet  the  latter  is  often  called  upon  to  consider  cases  of  this  nature.  The  first  point  to  deter- 
mine is  whether  the  pain  is  due  to  any  local  cause,  and,  if  so,  to  remove  it.  Thus,  a 
decayed  tooth  too  often  is  the  cause  of  pain  in  the  course  of  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
although  the  tooth  may  have  neither  ached  nor  exhibited  any  external  evidence  of  decay. 
The  pressure  of  a  small  tumor  on  a  nerve,  some  irregularity  in  the  bone,  or  a  cicatrix 
involving  a  nerve,  are  causes  w  hich  sometimes  require  the  surgeon's  interference  to  effect 
a  cure.  The  following  example  illustrates  these  remarks  :  A  man,  a3t.  41,  came  under  my 
care  in  1866  for  severe  pain  down  the  anterior  and  outer  portion  of  his  left  leg  and  foot, 
with  almost  complete  paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles.  The  symptoms  had  been  coming 
on  gradually  for  years,  and  had  followed  a  severe  wound  sustained  twelve  years  })reviously, 
over  the  head  of  the  fibula.  There  was  a  hard  cicatrix  over  the  head  of  the  fibula,  which 
clearly  involved  the  external  popliteal  nerve.  I  made  two  deep  vertical  incisions  on  either 
tside  of  the  cicatrix,  by  this  means  taking  tension  off  the  nerve,  and  affording  complete 
relief ;  six  weeks  later  he  was  still  well.    Whenever  neuralgic  pain  is  associated  with  a 
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cancerous  tumor,  or  comes  on  after  its  removal,  the  surgeon  should  suspect  the  existence 
of  some  secondary  cancerous  deposit  in  the  course  of  the  sensory  nerve. 

The  great  majority  of  cases  of  neuralgia,  however,  have  a  constitutional  origin,  and 
their  cause  is  to  be  found  in  some  hereditary  tendency,  in  depression,  anxiety,  or  some 
obvious  derangement  of  health,  such  as  is  expressed  by  the  term  anaimia.  Many,  too,  have 
a  malarious  origin,  and  depend  on  climatic  influences,  such  as  residence  in  a  damp  or  wet 
place.  Cases  of  neuralgia  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  represent  what  would  have  been 
formerly  ague,  showing  the  influence  of  the  miasmatic  air.  The  disease  known  as  "  tic 
douloureux"  is  an  affection  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  its  branches,  but  any  nerve  in  the  body 
is  liable  to  suffer.  The  pain  is  often  very  intense,  and  recurs  in  paroxysms  at  certain 
hours,  or  on  exfjosure  to  draught  or  cold. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  these  cases  of  neuralgia  must  be  regulated  entirely  by 
their  cause.  When  a  local  cause  can  be  made  out,  its  removal  is  the  only  remedy — for 
example,  the  removal  of  a  tooth,  of  a  tumor,  or  of  a  bulbous  extremity  of  a  nerve.  When 
hysteria  complicates  the  case,  or  any  uterine  disturl)ance,  tonics  are  suggested,  such  as 
iron,  zinc,  or  quinine,  and  of  these  full  doses  may  be  given.  When  malaria  appears  to 
be  the  cause,  bark  or  quinine  is  invaluable.  In  local  neuralgia,  more  particularly  in 
sciatica,  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  in  one-third  or  half-grain  doses  often  acts 
as  a  charm.  The  fluid  should  be  injected  in  the  course  of  the  nerve,  and  all  forms  of 
neuralgia  is  of  value.  Chloroform,  belladonna,  and  opium,  locally  a[)plied,  are  also 
valuable.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  should  always  be  attended  to,  and  the 
treatment  directed  to  its  improvement.  Good  food,  fresh  air,  and  tonics,  are  always 
essentials.  Purgatives  are  seldom  necessary,  and  must  be  regulated  so  as  not  to  depress. 
Stimulants,  but  not  in  excess,  are  of  great  use.  In  females,  the  condition  of  the  uterine 
organs  should  always  be  carefully  attended  to. 

In  obstinate  cises  of  neuralgia,  the  division  of  the  nerve  has  been  performed  with  occa- 
sional success.  It  is  not,  however,  an  operation  in  favor  of  which  much  can  be  said. 
When  the  cause  of  the  neuralgia  is  peripheral,  it  may  succeed  for  a  time,  but  in  these 
cases,  spontaneous  recovery  is  not  unusual  ;  and,  when  some  central  mischief  is  the  source 
of  the  pain,  the  operation  is  not  likely  to  be  of  service.  Nevertheless,  in  desperate  cases, 
the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  offending  nerve  is  a  justifiable  operation  ;  it  has  been  of 
use,  and  may  be  so  again.  Sir  J.  Fayrer  has  related  in  the  '  Medical  Times'  for  1868  a 
case  of  sciatica  in  a  syphilitic  man,  set.  30,  in  whom  swelling  was  detected  in  the  nerve 
sheath,  and  pain  was  at  once  relieved  by  puncturing  the  part  with  a  knife. 

Neuroma. 

Any  tumor  connected  with  a  nerve  is  called  a  neuroma.  These  neuromata  may  be  of 
a  fibrous  or  of  a  fibro-cellular  kind,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  an 
inflammatory  origin.  They  may  be  very  small,  or  of  large  dimensions,  and  when  large, 
they  may  contain  cysts.  Sometimes  they  are  developed  within  the  nerve  sheath ;  at 
others  they  are  situated  upon  it.  In  a  third  class  the  fibrill*  of  the  nerve  trunk  appear 
to  be  separated  by  the  new  tissue,  or  to  become  incorporated  with  the  growth.  They  are 
at  times  single,  but  more  frequently  multiple ;  and  occasionally  involve  nearly  every 
cerebro-spinal  nerve  in  the  body.  Wilks  has  recorded  such  a  case  in  the  '  Path.  Soc. 
Trans.,'  vol.  x,  in  which,  after  death,  neuromata  were  found  all  over  the  body,  appearing 
as  nodules  on  some  nerves,  and  as  distinct  tumors  on  others ;  the  nerves  appeared  of 
irregular  size  and  were  indurated,  the  fibrous  tissue  being  infiltrated  among  the  nerve- 
fibres.  The  pneumo-gastric  nerve  had  a  tumor  the  size  of  an  egg  upon  it.  Dr.  Smith, 
of  Dublin,  in  his  unrivalled  monograph  on  the  subject,  has  recorded  an  instance  in  which 
many  hundreds  of  such  tumors  existed  ;  other  similar  cases  might  be  quoted. 

These  tumors  are  not  painful,  as  a  rule ;  indeed,  in  the  most  marked  examples  of  this 
disease,  in  which  the  tumors  are  multii)le,  they  are  often  not  recognizable  till  after  death. 
Pain,  however,  is  sometimes  present,  aggravated  on  pressure,  and  apparently  depending 
much  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  nerve  is  involved.  This  affection  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  painful  subcutaneous  tumor. 

Wlien  the  ends  of  a  divided  nerve  become  bulbous  from  fibrinous  etifusion,  what  is  called 
a  traumatic  neuroma  is  formed.  When  this  becomes  involved  in  the  cicatrix  of  a  stump, 
it  is  an  exceedingly  painful  affection,  and  is  thought  by  some  surgeons  to  be  more  common 
after  flap  amputations  than  others.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  nerve 
trunks  become  more  or  less  bulbous  after  amputation. 
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Treatment — There  is  no  reason  why  neuromata  should  be  removed  or  touched, 
unless  they  are  large  or  painful.  When  from  these  causes  they  require  treatment,  the 
operation  should  be  performed,  care  being  observed  to  dissect  the  tumor  from  the  nerve, 
wlien  it  is  possible,  which,  however,  can  rarely  be  done.  Many  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  large  neuromata  have  been  excised  with  the  nerve  trunk  and  a  good  recovery  has 
followed,  even  with  a  restoi'ation  of  the  functions  of  the  divided  nerve.  Traumatic  neuro- 
mata should  always  be  excised  when  causing  much  pain,  but,  when  associated  with  symp- 
toms of  spinal  irritation,  which  may  possibly  be  due  to  a  neuritis  travelling  up  the  affected 
nerve  trunk,  the  forcible  stretching  of  the  nerve  has  been  recommended  by  Billroth  and 
Nussbaum,  and  practised  by  others  ;  but  the  cases  known  to  me  in  which  it  has  been  tried 
do  not  justify  me  in  recommending  the  practice.  It  consists  in  the  free  exposure  of  the 
nerve  trunk  by  incision  and  the  application  of  forcible  traction  to  it  both  proximally  and 
distally.  The  traction  has  been  great,  as  one  author,  in  describing  tlie  operation  as 
applied  to  the  sciatic  nerve,  says  that  "  the  limb  of  the  patient  should  be  lifted  from  the 
table  by  the  sciatic  nerve." 

Painful  subcutaneous  tumors  These  tumors  are  clinically  to  be  separated 

from  the  neuromata  which  have  just  been  considered,  although  they  have  often  doubtless 
been  confused  with  them.  They  are  not,  however,  nerve  tumors.  They  were  first 
described  by  Wood,  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal' for  1812.  They  are  usually 
single  and  situated  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  are  rarely  larger  than  a  small  bean. 
They  are  encysted,  and  give  to  the  finger  a  hard  elastic  touch.  To  the  eye  they 
appear  bright  yellowish  or  a  pearly  white,  and  are  made  of  fibro-cellular  or  fibrous  tissue. 
Intense  painfulness  is  their  clinical  peculiarity,  although  they  have  no  such  nerve  con- 
nection as  will  exj)lain  their  excessive  sensibility.  The  pain,  says  Sir  J.  Paget,  is  of  the 
nature  of  that  morbid  state  of  nerve  force  which  we  call  neuralgia. 

The  painful  character  of  these  tumors  is  very  peculiar.  It  is  not  constant,  nor  does  it 
appear  to  depend  upon  any  injury,  and  sometimes  comes  on  without  any  assignable  cause 
or  after  only  the  slightest  touch,  the  pain  beginning  in  the  tumor,  gradually  increasing  in 
intensity  and  extent  till  it  becomes  almost  unendurable,  darting  from  the  tumor  up  and 
down  the  limb  or  over  the  body.  The  muscles  of  the  limb  may  likewise  be  spasmodically 
affected.  The  paroxysm  may  last  only  a  few  minutes,  or  may  continue  for  hours,  and 
subsides  as  it  appears,  gradually,  leaving  the  parts  tender  that  were  the  seat  of  pain. 
These  painful  tumors  are  most  frequent  in  the  female,  the  neuromata  moi*e  frequent  in 
the  male. 

Treatment — The  only  treatment  is  the  excision  of  the  growth,  which  is  generally 
effectual.  These  tumors  rarely  recur,  although  Sir  J.  Paget  has  recorded  one  or  two 
examples  of  recurrence. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE,  &c. 
By  Charles  Higgens. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  EYEBALL  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 

The  examination  of  the  eyeball  will  be  considered  under  four  heads  : — 

1st.  By  the  unaided  eye. 

2d.    By  means  of  lateral  illumination. 

3d.    By  the  ophthalmoscope. 

(a)  Direct  examination. 

{h)  Indirect  examination. 
4th.  By  manipulation. 

The  refraction  of  the  eyeball,  the  field  of  vision,  &c.,  will  also  receive  a  short  notice. 

I.  Examination  by  the  unaided  Eye. 

In  order  to  examine  the  outer  surface  of  the  eyelids,  ocular  conjunctiva,  cornea,  anterior 
portion  of  sclerotic,  aqueous  chamber,  and  lachrymal  apparatus,  it  is  necessary  to  place 
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the  patient  in  a  good  light  (as  before  a  window),  and  direct  him  at  first  to  close  the  eyes, 
then  open  them  widely,  and  look  by  turns  in  different  directions. 

To  examine  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  it  is  necessary  to  evert  the  upper  lid,  and  to 
draw  the  lower  one  downwards.  Eversion  of"  the  upper  lid  can  be  accomplished  thus  : 
The  surgeon,  standing  in  front  of  the  patient,  should  direct  him  to  look  downwards  and 
close  the  eyes  ;  he  should  then  place  the  forefinger  of  one  hand  upon  the  lid  at  the  attached 
or  upper  border  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  and  make  gentle  pressure  downwards  and  back- 
wards, so  as  to  cause  the  free  edge  of  the  lid  to  stand  away  from  the  eyeball ;  then  place 
his  thumb  beneath  the  margin  of  the  lid,  and  make  a  slight  upward  movement,  at  the 
same  time  continuing  the  pressure  with  the  finger ;  by  this  means  the  lid  will  be  made  to 
turn  upon  itself  and  become  everted ;  the  lid  may  also  be  everted  by  pressing  a  probe 
horizontally  upon  its  outer  surface,  and  drawing  it  upwards  by  means  of  the  lashes,  at  the 
same  time  making  pressure  downwards  with  the  probe. 

To  examine  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  lower  lid,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  the 
finger  upon  the  margin  of  the  lid  and  draw  it  strongly  downwards,  when  its  conjunctival 
surface  will  become  exposed. 

Normal  Appearances. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  eyelids  is  covered  by  soft  delicate  skin,  which  is  thrown  into 
folds  on  every  contraction  of  the  orbicularis ;  their  free  margins  are  of  some  thickness. 
From  the  outer  edge  of  this  free  margin  project  the  lashes  in  two  or  three  rows,  those  of 
the  upper  lid  being  thicker  and  longer  than  those  of  the  lower.  The  lashes  extend  along 
the  whole  outer  edge  of  each  lid,  but  are  much  fewer  and  more  delicate  in  that  portion 
extending  from  the  tear  punctum  to  the  inner  canthus. 

The  inner  edge  of  each  margin  is  occupied  by  the  orifices  of  the  Meibomian  glands, 
which  are  seen  as  a  close  set  of  yellowish  points.  The  ocular  conjunctiva  is  smooth, 
moist,  shining,  and  transparent,  allowing  the  white  sclerotic  to  show  plainly  through  it ; 
a  few  vessels  are  generally  seen  running  from  the  outer  and  inner  canthi  towards  the 
cornea,  but  these  are  perfectly  consistent  with  a  healthy  condition  of  the  membrane. 
The  caruncle  and  semilunar  fold  occupy  the  space  immediately  external  to  the  inner 
canthus,  the  former  appearing  as  a  small  reddish-gray  projection,  the  latter  as  a  well- 
defined  pinkish  fold.  The  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  also  smooth,  moist,  shining,  and  ti'ans- 
parent,  and  appears  to  have  somewhat  of  a  yellowish  color  from  the  tarsal  cartilage,  to 
which  it  is  closely  and  evenly  united,  showing  through  it.  That  portion  of  conjunctiva 
reflected  from  the  lids  to  the  globe  (^Fornix)  appears  somewliat  thickened  and  wrinkled, 
and  is  slightly  more  vascular  than  the  ocular  and  palpebral  portions. 

Certain  parts  of  the  conjunctiva  require  to  be  specially  examined.  The  portions  next 
the  thickened  mai'gin  of  the  lid,  the  fornix,  and  about  the  caruncle,  are  the  most  likely 
situations  for  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body.  That  portion  covering  the  attached  border 
of  the  tarsal  cartilage  also  should  be  noticed,  as  it  is  here  that  granular  ophthalmia  mani- 
fests itself  most  plainly. 

The  cornea  is  smooth,  shining,  and  perfectly  transparent  throughout,  except  in  the  case 
of  old  people,  in  whom  a  bluish-white  rim  (arcus  senilis)  is  often  seen  occupying  more  or 
less  of  the  structure,  somewhat  within  its  margin ;  no  bloodvessels  are  seen  on  its  surface 
or  in  its  substance. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  sclerotic  is  pearly  white,  or  of  a  pale  bluish  tint,  and  shining. 
It  is  plainly  visible  through  the  transparent  conjunctiva  covering  it ;  some  fine  vascular 
twigs  may  occasionally  be  seen  traversing  it  in  front  of  its  equatorial  region.  The  aqueous 
chamber  is  filled  by  the  aqueous  humor,  which  is  transparent,  colorless,  and  of  such  quan- 
tity as  to  preserve  tiie  proper  curvature  of  the  cornea  without  causing  tension,  or  allowing 
of  laxity,  and  to  keep  it  separated  from  the  iris  by  a  considerable  interval. 

The  iris  varies  in  color  in  different  individuals ;  it  is  bright  and  smooth,  presenting  in 
health  no  appearance  of  bloodvessels.  Its  plane  is  exactly  vertical ;  the  pupil,  situated 
somewhat  to  the  inner  side  of  the  centre  of  the  iris,  is  perfectly  circular,  and  dilates  and 
contracts  quickly  with  variations  of  light. 

The  examination  of  the  lachrymal  apparatus  gives  chiefly  negative  results ;  the 
position  of  the  tear  puncta  closely  in  contact  with  the  ocular  conjunctiva  must  be  noticed  ; 
pressure  with  the  finger  over  the  lachrymal  sac  causes  no  escape  of  fluid  through  the 
puncta,  neither  can  the  lachi-ymal  gland  be  felt  or  seen  in  a  normal  condition  of  the  parts. 
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II.  Examination  by  Lateral  Illumination. 

By  this  method  all  the  parts  mentioned  above  are  seen  more  clearly ;  minute  foreign 
bodies,  slight  opacities  of"  the  cornea,  &c.,  which  might  be  overlooked  in  examining  with 
the  unaided  eye,  are  discovered,  and  in  addition  the  whole  of  the  lens  and  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  virtreous  can  most  satisfactorily  be  looked  into. 

The  method  of  examination  should  be  as  follows  :  The  patient  should  be  seated  in  a 
dark  room  (the  pupil  having  been  previously  dilated  with  atropine),  and  a  lamp  placed  at 
about  two  feet  distance  on  the  left,  and  rather  in  front  of  his  face.  The  surgeon  should 
stand  nearly  in  front,  or  rather  to  the  patient's  right  side,  and  facing  him  ;  he  sliould  then 
take  in  his  right  hand  a  biconvex  lens  of  about  two  and  a  half  inches'  focal  length,^  and 
with  it  concentrate  the  light  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea  ;  with  a  little  manoeuvring  he 
will  find  that  he  can  throw  the  light  through  the  pupil  to  a  considerable  depth  into  the 
eye.  The  patient  should  be  told  to  look  in  various  directions,  so  that  all  parts  of  tlie 
anterior  portion  of  the  eye  may  be  examined. 

Tlie  results  obtained  by  lateral  illumination  are  chiefly  negative.  The  lens  in  health  is 
perfectly  transparent,  and  in  youth  is  nearly  colorless,  but  some  bluish  lines  showing  its 
division  into  different  segments  can  be  recognized  by  careful  examination.  As  age 
advances,  these  lines  become  more  marked,  and  the  whole  lens  appears  of  a  bluish  gray 
color,  though  its  transparency  is  still  unaffected. 

Behind  the  lens  all  appears  dark,  but  any  tumor,  hemorrhage,  &c.,  occupying  the  ante- 
rior })art  of  the  vitreous  would  be  discovered. 

It  should  be  noticed  in  the  examination  by  lateral  illumination  that  opacities  of  the 
cornea,  &c.,  always  appear  with  greatest  distinctness  on  the  side  which  is  farthest  from 
the  light.  A  second  lens  may  also  be  used  to  magnify  the  parts  illuminated  by  means  of 
the  first. 


III.  Examination  by  the  Ophthalmoscope. 


Fig,  89. 


Description  of  the  instrument  The  ophthalmoscope,  as  used  at  the  present  day,  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  mirror  of  silvered  glass  or  polislied  metal,  having  a  central  opening, 
with  certain  accessory  portions  in  the  shape  of  convex  lenses  of  different  foci,  used  as 
objective  lenses  ;  clips  and  other  contrivances  for  holding  ocular  lenses  behind  the  sight 
hole  of  the  o[)hthalmoscope,  together  with  the  ocular  lenses  themselves.  The  ophthalmo- 
scope since  its  introduction  has  undergone  innumerable  modifications,  both  in  principle 
and  detail ;  the  number  of  different  instruments  now  in  use  being  nearly,  or  quite,  as 
great  as  that  of  ophthalmic  surgeons. 

The  most  useful  form  of  ophthalmoscope  is  that  of  Liebreich ;  the  latest  modification 
(Fig.  89)  of  this  instrument  consists  of  a  silvered  glass  concave  mirror  of  about  eight 
inches'  focal  length,  having  a  central  opening  in  the  silvering  of 
a  line  and  a  half  diameter.  The  mirror  is  fixed  in  a  metal  back, 
having  a  central  perforation  about  double  the  diameter  of  the 
opening  in  the  silvering.  Upon  the  metal  back  is  fixed  a  clip  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  an  ocular  lens ;  the  back  is  screwed  to  a 
handle  about  two  and  a  quarter  inches  long.  Tlie  accessory  por- 
tions consist  of  two  object  lenses  of  two  and  a  half  and  three 
inches'  focal  length  respectively,^  and  five  ocular  lenses — two 
convex,  of  six  and  twelve  inches  positive  foci  three  concave,  of 
eight,  twelve,  and  twenty-four  inches  negative  foci  ;*  all  are  made 
to  fit  into  the  above-mentioned  clip.  A  very  convenient  case  con- 
tains the  whole. 

Method  of  using  the  ophthalmoscope. — There  are  two  methods 
of  using  this  instrument.    The  first,  which  requires  much  prac- 
tice, is  called  the  direct  method  of  examination,  or  examination  of 
the  erect  image,  with  the  ophthalmoscope  alone,  without  the  aid 
Liebreich's  ophthalmoscope,    of  a  biconvex  object  lens. 


'  A  lens  of  two  and  a  half  inches'  focal  length  is  about  equal  to  one  of  sixteen  dioptrics  in  the 
metrical  system  (see  p.  223). 

*  Sixteen  and  thirteen  dioptrics,  metrical  system. 

^  About  seven  and  three  dioptrics,  convex. 

■*  About  five,  three,  and  one  decimal  five  dioptrics,  concave. 
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Tlie  second,  which  is  much  the  easier  of  the  two,  is  called  the  indirect  method,  or 
examination  of  the  inverted  image :  in  it  both  tlie  ophthalmoscope  and  a  biconvex  lens 
are  used. 

Direct  ophthalmoscopic  examination  In  this  method  a  virtual  erect  image 

situated  behind  the  eye  is  seen.  The  examination  is  conducted  in  the  following 
manner  :. — 

The  patient  being  seated  in  a  dark  room,  a  gas  or  other  lamp  (gas  being  preferable) 
should  be  placed  at  the  side  corresi)onding  to  tlie  examined  eye,  on  a  level  with  it,  but  so 
situated  as  to  leave  the  cornea  in  shade  ;  he  should  then  be  directed  to  look  forwards  and 
a  little  upwards,  at  some  distant  object,  and  to  keep  the  eyes  as  steady  as  possible. 

Supposing  the  right  eye  to  be  examined,  the  lamp  should  be  placed  at  the  patient's 
right  side ;  the  observer,  standing  in  front  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet, 
should  take  the  ophthalmoscope  in  his  right  hand,  look  through  the  sight  hole  with  the 
right  eye,  and  reflect  the  light  from  the  lamp  through  the  pupil  of  the  patient's  riglit  eye. 
If  the  examination  be  conducted  properly,  the  pupil  will  appear  of  a  bright  red  color. 
The  observer  should  then  \ook  for  the  optic  disk,  which  is  situated  rather  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  axis  of  the  eyeball ',  he  will  know  that  the  disk  is  in  view  from  the  alteration  in 
color  of  the  pupil,  which  will  turn  from  red  to  white,  or  pinkish  white.  Having  obtained 
the  peculiar  reflection  of  the  optic  disk,  the  observer  (taking  care  to  relax  his  own  accom- 
modation) should  approach  the  eye  until  an  interval  of  only  two  inches  separates  his 
cornea  from  that  of  the  examined  eye.  Some  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  keeping 
the  eye  illuminated,  increasing  as  the  distance  between  the  observed  and  the  observer 
becomes  less  ;  this,  however,  will  be  overcome  by  practice.  When  the  observed  eye  has 
been  approached  to  within  a  distance  of  two  to  three  inches  (supposing  both  the  examin- 
ing and  examined  eye  to  be  emmetropic),  a  distinct  erect  and  greatly  magnified  image  of 
the  parts  occupying  the  fundus  of  the  latter  should  be  obtained  ;  most  observers  will, 
however,  find  the  image  sharpened  in  outline  and  detail  by  using  a  weak  concave  lens 
behind  the  sight  hole  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  Should  either  the  observer  or  patient  be 
myopic,  it  will  be  found  necessary,  in  order  to  examine  the  erect  image,  to  place  behind 
the  sight  hole  of  the  ophthalmoscope  a  concave  lens,  which  rather  more  than  neutralizes 
the  existing  ametropia. 

The  examination  of  the  erect  image,  although  requiring  considerably  more  practice 
than  that  of  the  inverted,  should  never  be  neglected,  as  it  gives  much  more  satisfactory 
evidence  of  minute  changes  in  the  fundus  oculi,  all  the  parts  being  seen  highly  magnified 
(about  14^  times).  It  gives,  however,  a  less  extensive  field  of  vision,  on  account  of  the 
size  of  the  objects,  which  only  allows  small  portions  of  them  to  be  seen  through  the  pupil 
at  one  time. 

The  optic  disk,  retinal  vessels,  and  other  parts  occuj^ying  the  fundus,  should  be  exam- 
ined by  looking  in  diffei'ent  directions  tlirough  the  pupil  ;  the  observed  eye  being  kept 
steadily  fixed  during  the  examination  upon  some  distant  and  suitably  situated  object. 

Tlie  right  eye  having  been  examined,  the  lamp  should  be  placed  on  the  patient's  left 
side,  and  the  manoeuvre  repeated ;  the  observer  using  the  left  hand  and  left  eye,  instead 
of  tlie  right  hand  and  right  eye.  The  condition  of  refraction  of  the  eye  can  be  diagnosed 
by  the  direct  method  of  examination.    {See  p.  224.) 

Indirect  ophthalmoscopic  examination. — In  this  method  of  examination  an 
inverted  aerial  image  of  the  fundus  oculi  is  formed  by  the  interposition  of  a  biconvex  lens 
between  the  observer  and  observed  eye.    {See  Fig.  90.) 

The  position  of  the  patient  and  observer  should  be  the  same  as  for  the  direct  examina- 
tion ;  the  same  lamp  also  can  be  used,  but  should  be  placed  rather  further  back  and  kept 
on  the  patient's  left  side  during  the  examination  of  either  eye.  The  ophthalmoscope 
should  be  held  in  the  same  manner  and  the  light  reflected  tlirough  the  pupil  as  detailed 
above ;  but  the  red  reflection  having  been  obtained,  tlie  observer  must  not  approach  the 
eye,  but  remain  at  a  distance  of  about  eighteen  inches. 

The  patient  should  be  directed  to  look  at  some  distant  object  so  situated  that  the  axis 
of  the  observed  eye  is  turned  somewhat  inwards  ;  this  brings  the  optic  disk  (which  lies 
somewhat  to  the  inner  side  of  the  optic  axis)  opposite  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  its  peculiar 
bright  reflection  will  be  at  once  observed. 

The  biconvex  lens  should  then  be  held  in  front  of  the  observed  eye  at  a  distance  about 
equal  to  its  own  focal  length  from  the  cornea,  and  steadied  by  the  observer  resting  his 
ring  and  little  fingers  on  the  patient's  brow.  By  this  means  an  inverted  image  of  the 
optic  disk  and  vessels  of  the  retina  is  immediately  seen,  which,  although  a[)iarently 
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within  the  eye,  is  in  reality  formed  in  tlie  air  between  the  observer  and  the  biconvex 
lens,  and  (in  emmetropia)  at  a  distance  from  the  latter  corresponding  to  its  focal  length. 

Fig.  90. 


From  Carter's  translation  of  '  Zander  on  the  Ophthalmoscope.'  A,  Observer's,  B,  observed  eye.  F,  The  light.  S, 
The  mirror.  L,  the  biconvex  lens,  x  0,  Some  portion  of  the  retina,  or  the  disk.  *'  Its  inverted  aerial  image 
formed  between  the  mirror  and  biconvex  lens. 

If  the  image  of  the  disk  appear  indistinct,  the  observer  may  be  sure  that  his  own  eye  is 
not  accommodated  for  the  distance  at  which  the  image  is  situated,  which  is,  in  reality, 
shorter  by  some  inches  than  it  appears  to  be.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  observer  must 
increase  the  tension  of  his  accommodation,  or  withdraw  somewhat  further  from  the 
observed  eye. 

A  better  method,  however,  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  is  to  employ  habitually,  behind 
the  sight  hole  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  a  convex  ocular  lens  of  about  ten  or  twelve  inches' 
focal  length.  If  this  is  done,  a  clear  and  well-defined  image  will  always  be  obtained 
without  tension  of  accommodation,  provided  precautions  be  taken  that  the  distance  between 
the  observer's  eye  and  the  image  be  7iot  greater  than  the  focal  length  of  the  convex 
ocular  lens. 

The  disk  and  parts  immediately  surrounding  having  been  examined,  the  patient  should 
be  directed  to  look  straight  forward,  so  as  to  bring  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot  opposite 
the  ophthalmoscope;  this  having  been  carefully  examined,  the  eye  should  be  turned 
upwards,  downwards,  to  the  right  and  left,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  fundus  may  be  examined 
in  turn. 

In  the  indirect  method  of  examination  the  observer  should  use  his  right  eye,  and  hold 
the  ophthalmoscope  in  his  right  hand  and  the  biconvex  lens  in  his  left  in  examination  of 
the  right  eye,  and  vice  versd  in  examination  of  the  left. 

Difficulties  of  Ophthalmoscopic  Examination. 

Considerable  practice  is  required  in  order  to  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  oph- 
thalmoscope ;  the  beginner  will  be  frequently  much  disheartened  at  his  want  of  success. 
Some  of  the  difficulties  are  only  to  be  overcome  by  practice,  others  are  easily  remedied. 
Reflections  of  the  mirror  from  the  two  surfaces  of  the  object  lens  often  prove  very  trouble- 
some ;  the  inconvenience  arising  from  this  source  is  obviated  by  holding  the  lens  some- 
what obliquely,  when  the  two  images  will  recede  from  each  other  and  leave  a  clear  space 
between  them.  Reflection  from  the  surface  of  the  cornea  may  be  troublesome,  but  can 
usually  be  overcome  by  a  little  manoeuvring.  Contraction  of  the  pupil  is  also  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  beginner,  but  can  be  removed  by  dilatation  with  atropine  ;  for 
this  purpose  a  solution  of  one  grain  to  one  ounce  of  water  should  be  dro})ped  into  the  eye 
about  half  an  hour  before  the  examination  is  made  ;  or  the  patient  may  be  ordered  to  use 
a  solution  of  one-eighth  grain  to  one  ounce  two  or  three  times  on  the  day  preceding  it. 
When  experience  has  been  gained,  however,  atropine  can  be  dispensed  with,  except  in 
some  few  cases,  or  in  those  where  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  very  careful  examination  by 
lateral  illumination. 

If  the  patient  be  directed  to  look  at  a  distant  object  the  accommodation  is  relaxed,  and 
sufficient  increase  in  the  pupillary  area  will  generally  take  place. 

Every  ophthalmoscopic  examination  should  be  conducted  on  a  certain  definite  system. 

The  first  step  should  be  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  refractive  media  by  lateral 
illumination. 

Next,  the  condition  of  refraction  of  the  eye  and  the  state  of  the  vitreous  chamber  sliould 
be  ascertained  by  the  direct  method  of  examination. 


'  Four  or  three  dioptrics. 
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Thirdly,  a  general  survey  of  the  funflus  oculi  should  be  made  by  the  indirect  method. 

And  fourthly,  any  abnormalities  having  been  discovered  by  the  indirect  examination 
should  be  fully  and  carefully  studied  in  detail  by  the  direct  method. 

If  this  systematic  plan  of  examination  be  carefully  carried  out  few  mistakes  will  be 
made,  and  no  abnormality  of  importance  is  likely  to  be  overlooked. 

Normal  Appearance  of  parts  seen  by  the  Ophthalmoscope. 

The  refractive  media*  (cornea,  aqueous  humor,  lens,  and  vitreous),  as  stated  under 
Lateral  Illumination,  are  perfectly  transparent. 

The  retina  is  either  quite  transparent  and  colorless,  or  in  dark  eyes  may  appear  as  a 
faintly  gray  cloud,  covering  the  choroid;  its  position  is  marked  by  that  of  its  bloodvessels. 
The  bright  red  reflection  pi'eviously  mentioned  is  due  to  the  blood  in  the  choroid;  the 
depth  in  color  of  the  reflection  varies  with  the  amount  of  pigmentation  of  this  vascular 
tunic — in  blue  or  gray  eyes  it  is  light  red,  in  dark  ones  of  a  much  deeper  tint,  and  in  the 
negro  appears  to  be  dark  blue.  The  ]iarts  of  the  fundus  oculi  requiring  special  attention 
are  the  optic  disk  and  parts  immediately  surrounding  it,  and  the  region  of  the  yellow 
spot. 

The  disk  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  of  an  uniform  pale  pink  color,  but  on  closer  exami- 
nation different  portions  are  found  to  present  different  shades. 

Its  centre  is  pale,  or  even  white;  next  to  this  succeeds  a  zone  of  pink,  this  being  again 
bounded  by  an  a])parently  double  border  of  lighter  color.  The  pale  appearance  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  disk  is  caused  by  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  bloodvessels  in 
this  situation.  The  succeeding  pink  zone  consists  entirely  of  nerve-fibres  and  delicate 
capillaries.  The  outer  pale  double  border  is  formed  by  the  margins  of  the  sclerotic  and 
choroidal  rings,  which  do  not  accurately  cover  each  other,  the  choroidal  ring  being  some- 
what greater  in  diameter  than  the  sclerotic  opening,  the  margin  of  which,  being  left 
uncovered  by  pigment,  shines  through  the  transparent  nerve-fibres. 

Both  the  white  central  portion  and  the  outer  ring  are  in  some  cases  so  distinctly  marked 
that  the  appearance  produced  might  be  taken  by  an  inexperienced  observer  as  evidence 
of  disease,  but  both  conditions  are  perfectly  consistent  with  health.  From  the  pale  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  disk  proceed  the  retinal  bloodvessels ;  these  appear  upon  its  surface 
usually  at  the  same  point,  but  may  emerge  separately  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three. 

As  a  rule  about  eight  vessels  are  seen,  upon  or  close  to  the  disk,  four  of  these  being 
arteries,  with  a  corresponding  number  of  veins;  two  of  each  pass  upwards  and  a  like 
number  downwards,  to  be  distributed  over  the  retina.  The  lateral  branches  are  com[)ara- 
tively  insignificant,  and  are  given  off"  from  the  principal  trunks,  either  upon  the  nerve 
surface  or  in  the  retina  near  its  margin. 

The  veins  are  distinguished  from  the  arteries  by  being  of  greater  calibre,  the  proportion 
being  about  three  to  two.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  color  between  the  two,  the  veins 
being  the  darker;  the  arteries  are  marked  by  a  double  contour,  and  their  central  portion 
is  much  lighter  than  tlieir  borders. 

Occasionally  a  dark  spot  is  noticed  in  one  of  the  vessels  at  its  origin  or  termination  in 
the  disk.  This  might  be  taken  for  a  clot,  but  the  appearance  is  caused  by  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  vessel,  which  at  this  point  is  seen,  as  it  were,  on  end  and  fore- 
shortened. 

Spontaneous  pulsation  of  some  of  the  retinal  veins  may  also  be  observed ;  the  occurrence 
of  venous  pulsation  is,  however,  perfectly  consistent  with  health,  and  has  no  pathological 
import. 

In  any  eye,  pulsation,  both  arterial  and  venous,  can  be  produced  by  pressure  upon  the 
globe,  but  should  it  occur  spontaneously  in  the  arteries  lias  the  gravest  significance.  {See 
Glaucoma.) 

Anomalies  of  Optic  Disk,  &c.,  consistent  with  Health. 

Certain  phenomena  are  not  unfrequently  observed  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  which, 
althougli  contrary  to  the  condition  usually  met  with,  are  perfectly  consistent  with  a  normal 
state  of  the  parts. 

The  appearances  caused  by  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  central  vessels,  the 
occurrence  of  pulsation,  unusual  distribution,  and  existence  of  dark  spots  in  the  latter, 
together  with  the  unusual  distinctness  of  the  sclerotic  ring,  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Other  anomalies  are — 
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1.  A  dark  crescentic  figure  bordering  some  portion  of  the  murgin  of  tlie  disk.  This 
appearance  is  caused  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  tlie  choroidal  pigment;  it  is  congenital. 

2.  Variations  in  depth  of  color  of  the  disk  are  frequently  met  with.  Due  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  color  of  the  surrounding  fundus  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
tint  in  any  particular  case  is  so  much  deepened  or  lessened  as  to  constitute  a  diseased 
condition. 

In  light  eyes  the  disk  appears  much  redder  than  in  dark,  the  appai-ent  difference  being 
due  more  to  contrast  with  the  surrounding  parts  than  to  actual  change  in  color. 

Slight  deviations  are  only  to  be  determined  by  careful  examination  and  long  experi- 
ence. 

3.  Excavation  of  the  optic  disk  Not  unfrequently  a  sloping  or  even  abrupt  depression 

is  met  with  occu])ying  the  centre  of  the  disk,  but  usually  extending  somewhat  further 
tow'ards  the  yellow  spot  than  in  other  directions.  The  whole  nerve  surface,  however,  is 
never  included  in  the  cu[);  the  vessels  do  not  bend  under  its  edge,  their  calibre  is  not 
altered,  neither  is  spontaneous  arterial  pulsation  observed,  as  may  be  the  case  in  the  exca- 
vation of  glaucoma.    (See  Glaucoma.) 

4.  Persistence  of  the  hyaloid  artery  Occasionally  a  small  whitish  cord  may  be  seen 

extending  from  the  centre  of  the  disk  to  the  back  of  the  lens ;  it  is  the  remains  of  a  vessel 
which,  during  foetal  life,  nourished  the  latter  structure. 

5.  Senile  changes  As  age  advances,  the  refractive  media  become  less  transparent,  the 

retina  grows  somewhat  hazy,  and  the  disk  appears  whiter  than  natural. 

6.  An  appearance  of  white  wisp -like  patches,  extending  from  some  part  of  the  margin 
of  the  disk  over  the  surrounding  fundus.  These  patches  have  irregular  jagged  borders, 
and  are  often  of  considerable  size  ;  the  retinal  vessels  pass  through  and  are  obscured  by 
them.  Occasionally  white  threads  may  be  continued  for  a  considei'able  distance  along 
the  sides  of  the  vessels. 

The  patches  are  caused  by  the  opaque  nerve-sheaths  which  should  end  at  the  lamina 
cribosa,  being  accidentally  continued  beyond  this  point  into  the  transparent  retina  ;  they 
are  congenital,  and  do  not  interfere  with  vision. 

7.  The  choroidal  vessels  are  at  times  (especially  in  light  eyes)  very  plainly  visible 
appearing  as  an  irregular  network  of  pale  pink  bands. 

The  region  of  the  yellow  spot  presents  in  health  no  very  marked  ophthalmoscopic  signs, 
but  requires  special  notice,  as  it  is  frequently  the  seat  of  pathological  lesions.  In  the 
normal  condition  it  is  recognized  by  the  absence  of  bloodvessels,  which  appear  to  avoid 
this  part  of  the  retina,  and  pass  above  and  below  it ;  by  some  deepening  in  color,  and 
occasionally  an  indistinct,  dark,  transversely  oval  figure  can  be  detected. 

IV.  Examination  by  Manipulation. 

The  fourth  method  of  examination,  by  manipulation,  consists  simply  in  ascertaining 
the  tension  of  the  globe  by  digital  pressure.  The  examination  should  be  conducted  as 
follows  : 

The  patient  being  directed  to  look  downw^ards  and  close  the  eye  gently,  but  not  to 
screw  up  the  lids,  the  surgeon  should  make  gentle  alternate  pressure  with  the  forefinger  of 
each  hand  placed  upon  the  closed  upper  lid;  the  pressure  should  be  made  in  a  direction 
backwards  and  somewhat  downwards,  so  as  to  compress  the  globe  against  the  floor  of 
the  orbit. 

In  health  the  eyeball  is  firm,  tense,  and  semi-fluctuating;  in  disease  the  tension  may 
deviate  in  the  direction  of  increase  or  decrease.  The  degree  of  tension  may  be  expressed 
as  follows : 

If  normal,  as  Tn  ;  if  above  par,  as  T  +  1,  T  -|-  2,  T  +  3,  according  to  the  amount  of 
increase;  if  below  par,  as  T  —  1,  T  —  2,  T  —  3.  If  a  doubt  exist,  as  T  -|-  ?  or  T  —  ?, 
according  as  the  doubt  is  on  the  side  of  increase  or  decrease. 

REFRACTION,  ACCOMMODATION,  ACUTENESS,  AND  FIELD  OF  VISION. 

Definition — By  refraction  of  the  eye  we  understand  the  power  which  the  refractive 
media  (cornea,  humors,  and  lens)  possess  by  virtue  of  their  curvatures  and  densities  of 
bringing  together  parallel  rays  of  liglit,  and  forming  them  into  an  image  at  a  certain  sjjot 
known  as  the  principal  focus  of  the  refractive  or  dioptric  system),  without  the  employ- 
ment of  any  adjusting  poioer. 

The  refraction  is  said  to  be  normal  or  abnormal  according  to  the  position  of  the  retina 
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with  regard  to  the  focus  of  the  dioptric  system.  The  former  condition  is  known  as  emme- 
tropia.,  the  latter  as  ametropia,  the  terms  normal  and  ahnormal  heing  sehlom  applied. 

Emmetropia — The  emmetropic  eye  (Fig.  91  a)  is  of  such  a  shape  that  the  retina 
is  situated  at  the  focus  of  the  dioptric  system,  and  in  such  a  position  that  a  distinct  and 
inverted  image  of  any  object  (the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  which  are  parallel)  is 
formed  upon  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones. 

Ametropia — The  ametropic  eye  differs  from  the  emmetropic  in  two  opposite  direc- 
tions ;  the  deviations  are  known  as  anomalies  of  refraction.  In  the  first  and  (in  this 
country)^  most  commonly  met  with  anomaly  the  retina  lies  within  the  focus  of  the  dioptric 
system  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  tlie  axis  of  the  eyeball  is  too  short  from  before  backwards;  and 
images  of  objects,  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  which  are  parallel,  are  formed  behind 
the  retina  instead  of  in  its  substance.  This  anomaly  is  known  as  hypermetropia,  or  far 
sight  {see  Fig.  91,  b). 


Fig.  91.2 


From  Bonders,  '  Accommodation  and  Refraction  of  the  Eye.'    a.  Emmetropia.     h.  Hypermetropia.    c.  Myopia. 

To  the  second  anomaly  an  opposite  slate  of  things  pertains  ;  the  axis  of  the  eyeball 
from  before  backwards  is  too  long,  consequently  the  retina  comes  to  lie  outside  the  focus 
of  the  dioptric  system,  and  the  image  of  an  object,  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  which 
are  parallel,  is  formed  in  front  of  it.  This  anomaly  is  known  as  myopia,  or  short  sight 
(see  Fig.  91,  c). 

The  diagnosis  of  anomalies  of  refraction  can  be  made  by  trial  with  lenses,  or  by  direct 
ophthalmoscopic  examination.  If  we  wish  to  diagnose  and  measure  the  degree  of  anoma- 
lies of  refraction  by  trial  with  lenses  we  must  be  provided  with  a  set  of  trial  glasses  and  a 
book  of  Snellen's  test  ty[)es  (see  p.  226). 

The  trial  glasses,  which  are  now  coming  very  generally  into  use,  are  arranged  according 
to  what  is  known  as  the  "  metrical  system."  The  unit  in  this  system  is  a  lens  of  one 
metre  focal  length  ;  it  is  called  a  "  dioptric"  (  =  D).  A  lens  of  two  dioptrics  is  double  the 
strength  of  that  of  one  dioptric,  and  has  a  focal  length  of  half  a  metre  (fifty  centimetres), 
and  so  on.  The  box  of  trial  glasses  contains  convex  and  concave  spherical  and  cylindrical 
lenses.    It  can  be  obtained  from  any  good  optician. 

We  test  refraction  with  lenses  as  follows  : — Having  placed  our  patient  at  6  metres  from 
the  sheet  on  which  are  printed  letters  from  D  =  6^  to  D  =  60,  we  direct  him  to  look  towards 
it.  Should  he  be  hypermetropic  he  will  be  able  to  make  out  all  or  most  of  the  letters  ;  he 
will  already  have  told  us  that  he  cannot  see  to  do  near  work  or  read  for  any  length  of  time 

'  It  is  generally  believed  amongst  English,  and  is  also  reported  by  continental  ophthalmologists, 
that  in  this  country  hypermetropia  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  myopia.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  reverse  may  obtain.  We  are  rarely  in  hospital  practice  consulted  about  slight  myopia,  as  it 
gives  no  inconvenience.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  slight  degree  of  hypermetropia  may  incapaci- 
tate the  sempstress,  skilled  mechanic,  or  clerk,  so  tliat  whereas  we  get  all  degrees  of  hypermetropia, 
we  are  only  applied  to  in  the  higher  degrees  of  myopia. 

*  In  these  diagrams  <f)"  shows  posterior  focal  points  of  the  dioptric  system— ^  in  h  and  c  the 
abnormal  position  of  the  retina. 

3  The  smaller  letters  D  =  5,  D  =  4,  D  =  3,  &c.,  placed  at  their  proper  distances,  will  do  equally 
well  if  we  have  not  a  distance  of  6  metres  at  disposal. 
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without  the  eyes  becomino;  fatigued  and  vision  growing  misty.  "We  ascertain  how  many 
of  the  letters  can  be  read  by  each  eye  separately.  Should  both  eyes  read  the  same  letters, 
we  hold  before  them  convex  glasses,  beginning  with  +  1  D,  and  continue  the  trial  until 
we  have  ascertained  the  strongest  convex  lens  with  which  the  greatest  attainable  acuteness 
of  vision  is  still  maintained.  Thus,  supposing  our  patient  reads  D=G  at  G  metres,  we 
find  the  strongest  convex  lens  with  which  he  can  still  read  D  =  G  ;  should  he  read  D  =  12 
without  a  convex  lens,  and  D  =  6  by  the  aid  of  one,  we  find  the  strongest  with  which  he 
can  still  read  D  =  G;  if  we  cannot  improve  vision,  so  that  he  reads  more  than  D=12, 
we  find  the  strongest  convex  glass  with  which  he  can  still  read  D  =  12,  and  so  on.  Should 
there  be  a  difference  between  the  two  eyes,  we  must  test  the  refraction  of  each  separately, 
keeping  one  covered  during  the  trial  of  the  other.  The  strongest  convex  lens  which  still 
allows  the  patient  to  see  as  well  at  a  distance  as  is  possible,  either  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  glasses,  shows  a  part  of  the  accommodative  power  which  he  was  obliged  to  exercise  in 
order  to  bring  parallel  rays  of  light  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  of  his  too  short  eye.  The 
employment  of  such  a  lens  prevents  this  waste  of  accommodation,  and  reserves  it,  to  be 
used  when  required  for  near  work. 

Should  our  patient  be  myopic,  he  will  probably  tell  us  that  he  is  near-sighted  ;  he  will 
make  out  but  few  or  none  of  the  letters  at  G  metres ;  if  the  small  types  be  given  him  to 
read,  he  will  hold  them  near  the  eyes,  but  will  make  out  tlie  smallest,  pi'ovided  the  book 
be  held  close  enough. 

We  notice  at  what  distance  the  small  types  can  be  read  by  each  eye  separately,  and,  as 
in  hypermetropia,  if  there  be  no  difference  between  the  two  test  their  refraction  togetlier. 

We  tell  our  patient  to  look  towards  the  sheet  on  which  are  the  letters  from  D=G  to 
D  =  60,  and  hold  before  his  eyes  concave  lenses  beginning  with  that  the  negative  focal 
length  of  which  corresponds  to  the  distance  at  which  small  types  are  read. 

Thus,  if  the  small  types  can  be  read  at  twenty  centimetres,  we  begin  the  trial  with  a 
lens  of  5  D,  the  negative  focal  length  of  which  is  twenty  centimetres. 

We  continue  the  trial  until  we  have  found  the  weakest  concave  lens  with  which  distant 
letters  can  be  most  plainly  seen.  Should  our  patient  by  the  aid  of  any  concave  lens  be 
able  to  read  D=6  at  G  metres,  we  find  the  weakest  with  which  D  =  G  can  still  be  read. 
Should  he  be  able  only  to  make  out  D  =  24,  D  =  12,  &c.,  we  must  still  find  the  weakest 
concave  lens  with  which  the  best  vision  is  attainable. 

As  in  hypermeti-opia,  should  there  be  a  difference  between  the  two  eyes,  we  test  each 
eye  separately. 

We  must  be  careful  to  ascertain  the  weakest  lens  with  which  the  best  vision  for  distant 
letters  is  attainable,  because  we  wish  only  to  so  open  out  the  pencil  of  parallel  rays  of  light 
as  to  allow  of  their  being  brought  to  a  focus  in  the  retina  of  the  too  long  eyeball. 

If  we  give  too  strong  a  lens  our  patient  will  see  equally  well ;  but  then  we  have  opened 
out  the  pencil  of  parallel  rays  too  mucli,  and  he  must  use  his  accommodative  power  in 
order  to  overcome  the  excessive  divergence. 

In  the  diagnosis  and  measurement  of  anomalies  of  refraction  by  direct  ophthalmosco[)ic 
examination  we  act  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  the  diagnosis  by  trial  with  lenses  ;  with 
this  exception,  however,  that  we  use  our  own  eye  as  a  test,  instead  of  the  patient's  vision. 

As  stated  at  p.  219,  nothing  of  the  details  of  the  fundus  of  the  emmetropic  eye  can  be 
clearly  made  out  until  we  have  approached  it  very  near.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  should 
any  object  occupying  the  fundus  be  clearly  seen,  whilst  we  are  still  separated  from  the 
observed  eye  by  a  considerable  interval,  we  may  be  certain  that  we  have  to  deal  with  an 
anomaly  of  refraction. 

The  question  now  arises,  Is  the  case  one  of  hypermetropia  or  myopia  ?  We  answer  the 
question  by  ascertaining  whether  the  object  we  see  is  viewed  in  an  erect  or  inverted  posi- 
tion. If  the  former,  the  eye  is  hypermetropic,  if  the  latter,  it  is  myopic.  We  can  ascertain 
the  position  of  the  image  by  moving  our  head  from  side  to  side.  If  the  image  be  erect,  it 
will  move  in  the  same,  if  inverted,  in  an  opposite,  direction  to  the  movements  of  the  head. 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  hypermetropia  or  myopia  present,  we  take  one  of 
the  ophthalmoscopes  mentioned  below  ;  go  as  close  as  ])ossible  to  the  patient's  eye,  revolve 
the  lens  containing  disks  placed  at  the  back  of  the  instrument  until  we  have  ascertained, 
in  hypermetropia,  the  strongest  convex,  in  myopia,  the  weakest  concave,  lens  with  which 
we  can  still  see  clearly  the  optic  disk  and  retinal  vessels. 

The  number  of  dioptrics  of  the  strongest  convex  or  weakest  concave  lens  with  which  the 
greatest  attainable  acuteness  of  vision  /or  distant  letters  is  still  maintained,  expresses  what 
is  known  as  the  degree  of  "  ametropia."  Thus,  we  say  that  an  eye  which  sees  as  clearly 
or  more  clearly  through  a  convex  lens  of  two  dioptrics  has  a  hypermetropia  of  2  D,  an  eye 
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of  which  the  acuteness  of  vision  is  most  improved  by  a  concave  of  lens  o!^  three  dioptrics 
has  a  myopia  of  3  D,  and  so  on. 

The  same  hohls  good  in  the  measurement  of  anomalies  of  refraction  by  the  ophtlialmo- 
scope.  The  strongest  convex  lens  in  a  case  of  hypermetropia,  tlie  weakest  concave  in  one 
of  myopia,  through  wliich  a  clear  view  of  the  fundus  can  still  be  obtained,  expresses  the 
degree  of  "ametropia"  present. 

Two  very  useful  ophthalmoscopes,  by  means  of  which  anomalies  of  refraction  cannot 
only  be  diagnosed,  but  also  accurately  measured,  have  been  devised,  one  (Fig.  92)  by 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Ohlliam,  of  Brighton  (see 

'  Report  of  Fourtli  Ophthalmic  Congress,'  Fig.  92. 

1872),  and  another  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Purves  ; 
the  latter  is,  I  think,  the  more  convenient 
of  the  two.' 

The  TREATMENT  of  anomalies  of  re- 
fraction consists  mainly  in  neutralizing 
tlie  defect  by  suitable  spherical  lenses. 
We  must,  however,  in  myopia  take  care 
not  to  give  too  strong  glasses. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject 
of  refraction  the  reader  is  referred  to 
works  treating  specially  of  ophthalmic 
subjects,  more  especially  to  tliat  on  '  The 
Accommodation  and  Refraction  of  the 
Eye'  (Donders). 

Accommodation. 

By  accommodation  is  meant  the  power 
which  the  eye  possesses  of  altering  the 
condition  of  its  refractive  media,  so  as  to 
form  upon  the  retina  images  of  near  ob- 
jects, the  rays  of  light  from  which  are 
divergent,  equally  as  distinct  as  images 

of  more  distant  ones,  the  rays  of  light  from  which  are  parallel,  or  nearly  so. 

The  power  of  accommodation  depends  upon  the  elasticity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  the 
curvature  of  which  can  be  increased  to  a  considerable  extent;  the  alteration  of  curvature 
is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  a  ring  of  inorganic  muscular  fibres,  situated  between  the 
sclerotic  and  choroid,  just  external  to  the  greater  circumference  of  the  iris.  This  ring  is 
known  as  the  ciliary  muscle.  The  manner  in  which  the  ciliary  muscle  acts  upon  tlie  lens 
is  as  yet  a  disputed  point,  one  theory  being  that  the  lens  is  maintained  in  a  flattened  con- 
dition by  tension  of  its  suspensory  ligament  so  long  as  the  eye  is  adjusted  for  a  distant 
object ;  that  upon  accommodation  for  a  near  one  the  ligament  is  relaxed  by  contraction  of 
the  muscle,  and  the  curvature  of  the  lens  (more  especially  that  of  its  anterior  surface) 
increased  by  virtue  of  its  own  elasticity.  The  other  theory  is  that  the  ciliary  muscle 
compresses  the  lens  in  some  manner,  and  so  alters  its  curvature. 


Oldham's  ophthalmoscope. 


Range  of  Accommodation. 

We  speak  of  the  range  of  accommodation,  and  by  it  we  mean  the  power  of  a  lens, 
which  we  suppose  the  crystalline  adds  to  itself,  when  we  change  our  look  from  the  farthest 
to  the  nearest  point  of  distinct  vision  Thus,  an  eye  which  sees  clearly  at  infinite  dis- 
tance, when  its  accommodation  is  relaxed,  and  at  IG  centimetres  with  greatest  tension  of 
accommodation,  lias  a  I'ange  or  "  amplitude"  of  accommodation  equal  to  a  lens  of  =  6  D 
about. 

Accommodation  is  accompanied  by  convergence  of  the  optic  axes  from  the  action  of 
the  internal  recti  muscles  and  by  contraction  of  the  pupil. 

'  Many  other  refraction  ophthalmoscopes  are  in  use,  but  the  two  mentioned  and  another  smaller 
and  cheaper  instrument,  known  as  boring's  ophthalmoscope,  will  be  found  as  useful  as  any. 
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Diseases  of  Accommodation. 

Paralysis  of  accommodation  is  met  with  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  tliird  nerve, 
accom[)iuued  by  ptosis,  divergent  strabismus,  and  more  or  less  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  it 
may  be  caused  by  injuries,  as  blows  on  the  eyeball  itself  or  in  its  vicinity  ;  sometimes  it 
is  met  with  without  apparent  cause,  not  unfrequently  in  persons  recovering  from  di[)htheria, 
or  from  any  exhausting  disease,  and  accompanied  by  no  [jaralysis  of  the  external  ocular 
muscles ;  it  can  always  be  produced  artificially  by  the  use  of  atropine. 

Symptoms  Dilatation  of  the  pupil,  general  mistiness  of  vision,  and  inability  to  see 

near  objects  plainly,  the  last  condition  being  capable  of  correction  by  the  use  of  a  con- 
vex lens. 

Treatment  This  depends  on  the  cause ;  if  the  paralysis  of  accommodation  be  asso- 
ciated with  paralysis  of  other  branches  of  the  third  nerve,  the  treatment  must  be  directed 
against  any  existing  constitutional  condition — syphilis,  rheumatism,  &c. — most  imju-ove- 
ment  being  brought  about  by  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  increasing  doses,  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  bichloride  of  mercury.  If  dependent  on  injury,  tlie  eye  should  be 
kept  bound  up,  and  inflammatory  symptoms  treated  as  they  arise.  If  arising  idiopatliic- 
ally,  without  apparent  cause.  Calabar  bean^  should  be  used  two  or  three  times  a  week,  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  ciliary  muscle  to  contract,  and  attention  paid  to  the  general  health. 
In  any  case  a  convex  lens  may  be  used  if  required. 

Spasm  of  accommodation  is  met  with  in  some  cases  of  hypermetropia,  and  occa- 
sionally in  myopia ;  it  often  masks  a  considerable  amount  of  hypermetropia,  and  may  at 
times  even  make  the  eye  appear  to  be  myopic.  If  it  exists  with  myopia,  the  degree  of 
short  sight  is  increased. 

Symptoms — Severe  and  constant  pain  in  the  eyeballs  and  forehead,  increased  on  any 
attempt  to  use  the  eyes,  and  associated  with  some  anomaly  of  refraction  (generally  hyper- 
metropia), inability  to  see  near  or  distant  objects  distinctly,  these  symptoms  being  modified 
or  entirely  removed  by  the  use  of  atropine. 

Treatment — Paralyze  the  accommodation  by  the  constant  use  of  a  strong  solution  of 
atropine  (gr.  iv  of  sulphate  of  atropia  to  ^j  of  water),  and  accurately  neutralize  any  exist- 
ing anomaly  of  refraction  by  suitable  lenses. 

ACUTENESS  OF  ViSION. 

By  acuteness  of  vision  we  understand  the  perceptive  and  conductive  power  of  the  struc- 
tures concerned  in  sight  ;  this  may  be  ascertained  by  the  use  of  test  types  ;  /.  e.,  letters 
of  certain  definite  proportions,  which  can  be  recognized  by  a  fairly  sharp-sighted  eye  at 
certain  distances,  which  distances  are  marked  over  each  set  of  letters. 

Tlie  book  of  test  types  we  use  is  that  of  Dr.  Snellen  ;  in  it  we  find  types  variously 
numbered  from  .5  to  60,  the  former  being  .5  of  a  metre,  or  50  centimetres,  the  latter  60 
metres,  at  which  distances  the  types  can  be  read  by  an  emmetropic  eye  of  normally  acute 
vision.  The  book  of  types  can  be  obtained  of  Williams  and  Norgate,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 

Field  of  Vision. 

By  the  field  of  vision  we  understand  the  area  over  which  objects  situated  in  the  same 
vertical  jjlane  can  be  distinguished,  the  eye  being  kept  fixed  on  some  point.  The  limits 
of  the  field  of  vision  are  marked  by  the  most  excentrically  placed  points  of  objects,  which 
can  still  be  distinguished,  the  direction  of  the  visual  axis  of  the  eye  being  unaltered. 

Mode  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  visual  field  The  extent  of  the  visual  field  is 

easily  measured  by  either  of  the  two  following  methods  : — 

1.  The  patient  being  placed  at  a  distance  of  twelve  inches  from  a  black  board  about 
three  feet  square,  having  a  white  cross  in  its  centre,  should  be  directed  to  look  steadily  at 
the  cross,  which  must  be  situated  on  a  level  with  the  eyes  ;  one  eye  being  closed,  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  retina  of  the  other  should  be  tested  by  moving  a  piece  of  chalk  fixed  on 
a  dark  handle  from  all  directions  towards  the  cross,  a  mark  being  made  at  the  point  where 
the  chalk  first  becomes  visible. 

The  whole  area  limited  excentrically  by  a  line  joining  the  points  at  which  the  chalk  is 

'  The  Calabar  gelatine  was  the  most  convenient  form  for  application,  but  recently  a  solution  gr. 
iv  to  of  sulphate  of  esserine  (an  alkaloid  obtained  from  Calabar  bean)  has  been  employed  with 
the  best  results. 
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first  seen  when  approaching  from  every  direction  is  known  as  the  quantitative  field  of 
vision,  in  contra-distinction  to  an  area  bounded  excentrically  by  much  narrower  limits, 
over  which  objects  are  distinctly  defined,  and  letters  can  be  read,  &c.,  known  as  the 
qualitative  field  of  vision. 

2.  Another  very  simjile  and  effectual  method  of  investigating  the  condition  of  the  visual 
field  is  conducted  as  follows  : — 

Having  placed  the  patient  in  a  convenient  position,  we  stand  op])osite  to  him,  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  feet,  and,  su])[)Osiiig  his  left  eye  to  be  examined,  we  direct  him  to 
look  steadily  at  our  right  eye,  which  is  oi)j)Osite  to  his  left ;  the  patient's  right  eye  and  our 
left  being  kept  closed,  we  then  move  our  hand  in  various  directions  in  the  peripheral  parts 
of  the  field,  and  notice  if  its  movements  ax'e  perceived  by  the  patient  ut  the  same  distance 
from  the  centre  as  by  our  own  healthy  retina. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  hand  is  moved  in  a  vertical  plane  situated  midway  between 
our  own  and  the  patient's  eye,  and  not  nearer  one  than  the  other ;  we  must  also  take  care 
that  he  keeps  his  eye  fixed. 

Supposing  that  the  eye  under  examination  distinguishes  all  movements  of  the  hand  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  centre  as  our  own,  we  decide  tiiat  his  field  of  vision  is  normal; 
but  if  a  falling  oft"  is  noticed  in  any  particular  direction,  we  infer  that  the  sensibility  of 
the  corresponding  portion  of  retina  is  impaired. 

It  must  be  remembei-ed  that  each  part  of  the  visual  field  corresponds  to  a  part  of  the 
retina  opposite  to,  and  not  on  the  same  side  as,  the  object  seen  ;  e.  g.,  sup[)ose  that  the 
movements  of  the  hand  are  not  perceived  in  the  outer  half  of  the  field,  the  inner  half  of 
the  retina  is  defective,  and  vice  versa. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  height  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose  has  a  consider- 
able influence  in  limiting  the  inner  half  of  the  visual  field.  Limitation  or  contraction  of 
the  visual  field  is  a  very  constant  accompaniment  of  retinal  changes  ;  it  is  also  one  of 
the  earliest  symptoms  of  glaucoma,  and  occurs  as  a  physiological  condition  with  advancing 
age. 

Stereoscopic  tests  for  the  retina  A  very  simple  and  effectual  method  of  testing  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  retina  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Joseph  Towne,  of  Guy's  Hospital:  it  consists 
in  presenting  simultaneously  to  non-corresponding  halves  of  the  two  retinsB  similar  objects. 

The  examination  is  carried  out  by  means  of  a  stereoscope,  provided  with  two  slides  ; 
on  each  slide  are  two  white  semicircles  described  upon  a  red  ground,  those  on  the  one  slide 
being  so  contrived  that  when  looked  at  through  the  stereoscope  they  correspond  to  the 
nasal  halves  of  the  two  retinae,  whilst  those  on  the  other  slide  correspond  to  the  two  malar 
halves.  In  cases  of  want  of  sensibility  of  the  wliole  or  any  part  of  the  retina,  from  what- 
ever cause  arising,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  one  or  both  semicircles  corresponding  to  the 
aftected  portion  of  retina  appears  misty  or  entirely  obscured.  The  degree  and  extent  of 
the  mistiness  or  obscurity  is  governed  by  the  degree  of  insensibility  and  extent  of  the 
impaired  portion  of  retina.  Mr.  Towne  has  made  "  The  Stereoscopic  Test  for  the  Retina" 
the  subject  of  some  very  interesting  papers  in  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  series  iii,  vols. 
xi,  xii,  xiv,  xv. 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  EYEBALL  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 

Several  of  the  more  important  affections  of  the  organ  of  vision  will  be  briefly  alluded 
to  in  future  pages  ;  the  present  section  is  devoted  to  a  short  description  of  those  diseases 
and  injuries  which  (with  a  few  exceptions,  e.  (/.,  glaucoma)  do  not  call  for  operative  inter- 
ference. 

THE  EYELIDS. 

Congenital  anomalies  Absence  of  the  eyelids  ;.  a  failure  of  closure  of  the  foetal 

fissure,  leaving  a  cleft  in  one  or  both  lids  (coloboma)  ;  ptosis,  complete  or  partial ;  develop- 
ment of  a  third  lid  ;  pigment  spots,  moles,  na;vi,  and  warty  growths,  have  all  been  occa- 
sionally met  with. 

Ulcers  Simple  ulcers,  venereal  sores  (chancres),  syphilitic,  and  cancerous  ulcera- 
tion, are  sometimes  met  with.  The  first  tiiree  require  to  be  treated  on  general  medical 
principles  ;  the  last  by  operation,  if  the  disease  has  not  proceeded  too  far. 

Phthiriasis  The  pediculus  i)ubis  (crab  louse)  is  sometimes  found  amongst  the 

eyelashes  close  to  the  margin  of  the  lids.  The  edges  of  the  lids  appear  to  be  covered  with 
scabs  and  crusts  somewhat  resembling  tinea  ;  on  close  examination  the  insects  themselves 
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will  be  discovered  adhering  closely  to  the  margin  of  the  lids,  their  eggs  being  attached  to 
the  lashes  near  their  bases. 

Treatment — The  daily  use  of"  some  kind  of  mercurial  preparation,  none  being  better 
than  the  Ung.  Hydrarg.  Ammoniatum. 

Paralysis  of  the  obicularis  muscle  occurs  in  some  cases  of  facial  paralysis ; 
there  is  inability  to  close  the  eye,  the  lower  lid  falls  away  from  the  globe,  there  is  con- 
siderable collection  of  lachrymal  secretion  at  the  inner  canthus,  and  constant  watering  of 
the  eye  consequent  on  the  displacement  of  the  lower  tear  punctum. 

Treatment  General  medical  treatment  should  be  adopted. 

Spasm  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  may  occur  from  long-continued  intolerance  of 
light,  consequent  on  affections  of  the  cornea. 

Treatment  must  be  directed  against  the  corneal  affection.  (See  Diseases  of  the 
Cornea.) 

Spontaneous  twitching,  more  especially  of  the  lower  lid,  popularly  known  as 
"live  blood,"  is  met  with  in  some  cases  of  hypermetropia,  or  in  persons  whose  diges- 
tions are  out  of  order ;  it  is  very  probably  a  symptom  of  undue  contraction  of  the  ciliary 
muscle. 

Treatment  Correction  of  existing  hypermetropia,  instillation  of  atropine,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  general  health. 

Inflammation  of  the  eyelids  may  occur  during  or  after  acute  diseases  (measles, 
scarlatina,  &c.),  in  the  course  of  erysipelas,  as  the  result  of  injuries,  or  in  connection  with 
severe  inflammation  of  neighboring  parts,  e.  g.,  purulent  ophthalmia.  The  swelling  and 
redness  are  usually  considerable,  and  the  eye  cannot  be  opened ;  the  inflammation  gene- 
rally ends  in  resolution,  but  may  (especially  if  it  result  from  measles,  scarlatina,  &c.)  go 
on  to  the  formation  of  abscess,  or  even  to  the  sloughing  of  the  skin. 

Treatment  Locally,  fomentations  with  hot  water  or  decoction  of  poppy  heads  ;  if  an 

abscess  form,  it  should  be  opened — preferably  through  the  conjunctiva. 

The  patient's  general  health  should  also  be  attended  to. 

Stye  ("hordeolum")  is  a  small  red  and  painful  swelling  situated  on  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  lid,  or  near  its  margin,  and  consists  in  a  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  lid, 
dependent  on  morbid  change  in  the  Meibomian  glands.  Styes  generally  occur  in  weakly 
delicate  persons ;  several  may  appear  simultaneously,  or  there  may  be  a  succession  of  them ; 
they  give  rise  to  considerable  irritation,  and  are  often  extremely  painful.  The  inflamma- 
tion usually  goes  on  to  suppuration. 

Treatment — Fomentations,  poultices,  the  administration  of  tonics,  and  good  living. 
When  pus  has  formed,  the  little  tumors  should  be  opened. 

Tinea  (ophthalmia  tarsi). 

Patients  suffering  from  tinea  present  themselves  with  yellowish-brown  dry  crusts  hang- 
ing to  the  eyelashes,  which  have  often  dropped  out  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  old  cases  tlie  margins  of  the  lids  are  much  thickened,  giving  rise  to  displacement  of 
the  tear  puncta  and  consequent  watering  of  the  eye  ;  on  removing  the  crusts  the  margin 
of  the  lid  will  be  found  ulcerated,  fissured,  and  easily  bleeding.  The  disease  consists  in 
inflammation  and  ulceration  about  the  roots  of  the  lashes ;  it  runs  a  very  chronic  course, 
often  lasting  for  years  in  spite  of  remedies. 

Treatment — Slight  cases  can  generally  be  cured  by  the  use  of  a  lotion  containing  4 
to  6  grains  of  alum  to  the  ounce  of  water,  applied  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  of  mild 
nitrate  of  mercury  ointment  (one  part  of  the  ordinary  nitrate  of  mercury  ointment  to 
eleven  of  lard),'  smeared  along  the  margin^  of  the  lids  night  and  morning. 

The  patient  should  be  directed  to  remove  all  the  crusts  before  applying  the  ointment. 

More  severe  cases  should  be  treated  by  pulling  out  the  lashes  and  removing  the  scabs 
with  forceps,  and  then  applying  solid  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  raw  surface  left. 

Injuries — Wounds  of  the  eyelids,  however  extensive  and  ragged,  should,  after  having 
been  thoroughly  cleansed,  be  brouglit  accurately  together ;  they  will  usually  heal  readily 
enough.  Should  there  be  any  loss  of  substance,  an  endeavor  must  be  made  to  prevent 
distortion  of  the  lids  by  contraction  of  the  resulting  cicatrix. 

Ecchymosis  of  the  lids  (black  eye)  frequently  occurs  as  the  result  of  blows,  and  may 
be  caused  by  leech  bites  or  operations. 

Treatment — Most  cases  may  be  left  alone,  but  if  it  is  desirable  to  get  quickly  rid  of  the 
effused  blood,  a  poultice  made  of  equal  parts  of  the  scraped  root  of  black  bryony  and  bread 

•  The  ointments  employed  in  the  ophthalmic  department  at  Guy's  Hospital  are  now  almost  inva- 
riably prepared  with  vaseline  instead  of  lard. 
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crums  should  be  applied.  The  poultice  should  be  kept  on  as  long  as  the  patient  can  bear 
it.    The  application  is  often  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  stinging  pain. 

Emphysema  of  the  lids  sometimes  occurs  from  rupture  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose,  air  being  forced  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  eyelids,  on  sneezing,  or  blowing 
the  nose.  Gentle  pressure  with  cotton  wool  and  a  bandage,  and  avoidance  of  violent 
expiratory  movements,  sneezing,  &c.,  is  the  only  treatment  required. 

The  lachrymal  apparatus. — The  principal  affections  of  the  tear  passages,  &c., 
will  be  described  in  the  next  section. 

THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

Ophthalmia  Under  this  head  are  collected  all  the  different  forms  of  inflammation 

of  the  conjunctiva.  The  following  characters  are  common  to  all ;  more  or  less  vascularity 
of  the  membrane,  uneasiness  and  stiffness  of  the  lids,  pain  of  a  smarting  character,  some 
kind  of  discharge,  and  gumming  togetlier  of  the  lids  during  sleep. 

Inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  has  to  be  distinguished  from  inflammation  of  the  scle- 
rotic or  subconjunctival  fascia,  or  the  injection  of  these  structures  which  is  present  in  many 
of  the  inflammations  of  deeper  parts  of  the  globe.  The  distinction  can  be  made  by  [)aying 
attention  to  the  following  points  : — 

1.  The  inflamed  conjunctiva  is  bright  red,  the  vessels  are  large  and  tortuous,  and  anas- 
tomose freely,  forming  a  dense  network ;  they  are  of  greater  calibre  about  the  fornix,  and 
taper  off  towards  the  cornea. 

The  inflamed  sclerotic  or  episcleral  tissue  is  pinkish  or  bluish  in  color  ;  the  vessels  are 
small  and  straight,  and  the  vascularity  is  usually  most  marked  in  a  ring  around  the  eyeball, 
just  external  to  the  corneal  margin. 

2.  The  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  can  be  somewhat  displaced,  and  made  to  glide  over 
the  surface  of  the  eyeball  by  gentle  pressure ;  those  situated  in  deeper  parts  cannot  be 
made  to  alter  their  positions. 

3.  The  pain  in  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is  of  a  smarting  character ;  while  in 
inflammation  of  deeper  parts  it  is  dull  and  aching,  and  often  very  severe. 

Treatment  Inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  are  best  treated  by  astringent  appli- 
cations. 

Any  of  the  following  formulae  may  be  employed : — 

Strong  Alum  Lotion. 

Alum,  gr.  x  ;  water,  ^j. 

Useful  in  cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia. 

Alum  Lotion. 

Alum,  grs.  iv  to  vj ;  Water,  ^j. 
Sulphate  of  Copper  Drops. 

Sulphate  of  copper,  gr.  ij ;  Water, 
Sulphate  of  Zinc  Drops. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  gr.  ij  ;  Water,  §j. 
Nitrate  of  Silver  Drops. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  gr.  j  ;  Water,  ^j. 
Chloride  o  f  Zinc  Drops. 

Chloride  of  zinc,  gr.  i j  ;  Water,  5j.  . 

Most  useful  in  cases  of  chronic  ophthalmia. 

Atropine  and  Astringent  Solution. 

Sulphate  of  atropia,  gr.  ^  to  gr.  i j ;  Sulphate  or  chloride  of  zinc,  gr.  ij  ;  Water,  gj. 
Useful  in  cases  where  iritis  or  corneitis  occurs  in  the  course  of  ophthalmia. 

Any  of  these  remedies  may  be  given  to  the  patient  to  use  himself ;  they  should  be  applied 
from  three  to  six  times  a  day,  or  oftener,  and  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  wash  away 
all  discharge  before  using  any  of  them,  and  to  take  care  that  the  lotion  goes  well  between 
the  lids. 

Some  kind  of  ointment  (spermaceti,  mild  nitrate  of  mercury,  &c.)  should  also  be  ordered 
to  be  smeared  on  the  margins  of  the  lids  at  night,  to  prevent  their  becoming  gummed 
together  during  sleep. 

The  condition  of  the  ])atient's  general  health  should  also  be  attended  to. 

Other  applications,  w  hich  should  be  used  by  the  surgeon  himself  are — 
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llie  mitigated  nitrate  of  silver  stick  (consisting  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  tlie  former  to  one  of  the  latter). —  Green  stone — lapis 
divinus  (consisting  of  equal  parts  of  alum,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  camphor),  and  solid  nitrate  of  silver.  In  order  to  a})ply  any  of  these 
the  jjatient  should  be  seated  in  a  chair,  and  the  surgeon  standing  behind,  as  in  Fig.  93,  p. 
250  ;  should  evert  the  lids  and  lightly  rub  their  conjunctival  surface  with  either.  If  a 
prepaaation  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  employed,  the  conjunctiva  should  be  washed  with  salt 
and  water  immediately  after  the  application. 

Varieties  of  Ophthalmia. 

Catarrhal  ophthalmia  is  commonly  caused  by  draughts  of  cold  air,  is  highly  con- 
ti(igious  and  acute  in  its  course. 

The  conjunctiva,  both  ocular  and  palpebral,  is  highly  injected,  and  sometimes  swollen  ; 
there  may  be  small  exti-avasations  of  blood  in  the  structure  of  the  former;  there  is  a  thick, 
yellow,  tenacious  discharge. 

One  or  both  eyes  maybe  affected,  the  disease  usually  commencing  in  one,  and  spreading 
to  the  other  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days. 

Treatment  in  the  early  stages,  before  there  is  any  amount  of  discharge  Some  sooth- 
ing application  (as  decoction  of  poppy-heads)  should  be  em|)loyed;  later  on,  an  astringent 
should  be  used,  and  some  mild  nitrate  of  mercury  or  s[)ermaceti  ointment  smeared  on  the 
edges  of  the  lids  at  bedtime,  to  prevent  their  becoming  gummed  together  during  sleep. 

The  patient  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  child,  its  parents)  should  be  wai-ned  of  the  contagious 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  no  sponges,  towels,  &c.,  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  using,  should 
be  used  by  other  people.  Among  the  poorer  classes  it  is  very  common  to  see  a  whole 
family  suffering  from  catarrhal  0[)ht]ialmia. 

Chronic  ophthalmia  is  usually  a  sequel  of  some  more  acute  form  ;  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva  is  reddened,  the  ocular  conjunctiva  presenting  patches  of  slightly  increased 
vascularity,  but  no  general  redness,  as  in  cases  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia  ;  the  lids  are  often 
somewhat  thickened,  and  the  caruncle  and  semilunar  fold  swollen.  There  is  slight  mucous 
discharge,  which  forms  dry  crusts  on  the  margins  of  the  lids,  and,  at  the  inner  canthus, 
overflow  of  tears  may  occur  from  obstruction  or  displacement  of  the  tear  puncta. 

Treatment,  the  same  as  that  of  catarrhal  o])hthalmia.  The  disease  may  continue  for 
almost  any  time,  and  when  one  remedy  appears  to  have  lost  its  effect  another  should  be 
tried. 

Phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  usually  met  with  in  children  and  young  adults,  espe- 
cially females,  is  characterized  by  tlie  existence  of  small  whitish  elevations  on  the  con- 
junctiva, most  commonly  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea;  each  little  elevation  has  a  wisp 
of  bloodvessels  leading  to  it  if  near  the  corneal  margin,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of 
vascularity  if  situated  in  any  other  part  of  the  conjunctiva.  There  is  some  watering  of 
the  eye  and  slight  mucous  discharge. 

Patients  are  frequently  met  with  who  suffer  fi*om  repeated  attacks  of  phlyctenular 
ophthalmia. 

Treatment  In  treating  phlyctenular  ophthalmia  our  object  is  to  set  up  a  certain 

amount  of  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva,  by  which  the  phlyctenulaj  will  be  destroyed.  This 
can  be  attained  by  dusting  calomel  into  the  eye  daily,  or  by  ordering  a  small  quantity  of 
an  ointment  containing  2  grs.  of  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  to  5j  of  lard  or  vaseline,  to  be 
applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  tlie  lower  lid  at  bedtime.  Either  of  these  remedies  will 
soon  cause  the  phlyctenulas  to  disappear.  The  disease,  as  affecting  the  conjunctiva  covering 
the  cornea,  will  be  spoken  of  under  diseases  of  that  structure.  Tonics  should  be  given  if 
required. 

Granular  ophthalmia — This  disease  occurs  at  all  ages,  and  is  very  common 
amongst  tiie  lower  classes,  especially  the  Irish  ;  it  is  highly  contagious.  Granular  oph- 
thalmia is  often  very  prevalent  where  large  numbers  of  persons  are  crowded  together  in 
workhouses,  parish  schools,  barracks,  &c.  It  would  appear  that  in  those  who  have  lived 
for  a  considerable  time  under  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions,  a  peculiar  granular  state  of 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva  becomes  developed.  Persons  thus  affected  are  said  to  be  pre- 
disposed to  granular  ophthalmia.  The  predisposed  eyelid  is  characterized  by  the  exist- 
ence of  small  pale  spherical  bodies,  situated  in  the  structure  of  the  conjunctiva  ;  the  little 
bodies  mucli  resemble  and  are  know  as  sago  grains ;  they  are  most  constantly  found  upon 
the  lower  lid  near  the  outer  canthus. 

This  predisposed  or  granular  condition  of  the  eyelids  may  remain  stationary  for  an 
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inilimite<l  time  witlioiit  giving  rise  to  inconvenience  ;  but  on  tlie  other  band,  attacks  of 
inflammation  are  ever  liable  to  be  set  up,  giving  rise  to  the  development  of  granular  oph- 
tba'mia  as  we  see  it  in  practice. 

We  meet  with  three  principal  forms  of  granular  ophthalmia,  vvliich  maybe  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  nature  of  the  granulations  present. 

One  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  the  sago  grains  already  alluded  to,  around 
which  inflammation  has  been  set  up,  is  known  as  follicular  granulation. 

Another  form,  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  hypertrophied  papillas,  by  which 
the  sago  grains  if  they  exist  are  obscured,  is  known  as  pa))illary  granulation.  A  third 
form,  characterized  by  a  mixture  of  follicular  granulations  and  hypertrophied  papilla?,  is 
known  as  mixed  granulation ;  this  is  the  most  severe  form  of  the  three. 

In  old  cases,  and  especially  those  that  have  been  treated  by  strong  caustics,  the  con- 
junctiva may  be  found  converted  into  a  mass  of  rough  harsh  cicatrices,  and  its  secreting 
power  destroyed,  the  condition  known  as  "  xerophthalmia"  being  developed. 

Granulations  in  active  granular  ophthalmia,  unlike  the  sago  grains  which  characterize 
the  predisposed  lid,  are  always  found  most  develo])e(l  on  the  conjunctiva  covering  the 
attached  border  of  the  tarsal  cartilage  of  the  upper  lid.  Their  appearance  is  more  or  less 
altered  by  treatment ;  they  are  accompanied  by  thick  yellow  discharge,  and  there  may  be 
more  or  less  severe  intolerance  of  light. 

Sequelae  of  granular  ophthalmia. — The  cornea  may  become  more  or  less  opaque  and 
vascular,  especially  at  its  ujiper  part ;  the  condition  is  known  as  "  pannus,"  and  is  caused 
by  constant  irritation  of  the  cornea  by  the  rough  surface  of  the  lid. 

The  conjunctiva  may  be  destroyed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  extensive  cicatrices 
being  formed,  which,  by  their  contraction,  cause  shrinking  of  the  membrane  and  distortion 
of  the  lids,  giving  rise  to  entropion  and  narrowing  of  the  palpebral  aperture.  The  hair 
bulbs  may  become  displaced,  causing  the  eyelashes  to  be  niisdin^cted — "  trichiasis"  (see 
p.  253).  The  results  of  granular  ophthalmia  are  frequently  aggravated  by  unskilful 
treatment. 

Treatment  In  treating  granular  ophthalmia  our  object  is  to  destroy  the  granulations, 

with  as  little  damage  as  possible  to  the  conjunctiva  itself". 

The  use  of  strong  caustics  must  he  carefully  avoided,  as  they  cause  too  much  destruc- 
tion of  tissue,  followed  by  the  formation  and  subsequent  contraction  of  cicatrices. 

Slight  cases  can  be  cured  in  a  short  time  by  the  application  of  mitigated  nitrate  of  silver 
stick  twice  a  week,  or  oftener,  and  the  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  drops  from  three  to  six 
times  a  day. 

INIore  severe  cases  will  remain  under  treatment  for  months  or  years,  but  if  persevered 
with  will  usually  get  well.  If  the  ophthalmia  be  of  recent  date  the  granulations  should  be 
touched  twice  a  week  with  the  mitigated  nitrate  of  silver  stick,  ^r,  if  possible,  every  day, 
sulphate  of  copper  drops  being  used  from  three  to  six  times  daily. 

In  chronic  cases  the  green  stone  should  be  used  instead  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  stick. 

The  application  of  calomel  powder  or  quinine  to  the  granulations  has  also  been  found 
useful  in  some  cases. 

When  the  cornea  is  completely  opaque  and  fleshy  looking,  inoculation  with  pus  from  a 
case  of  purulent  ophthalmia  may  be  tried,  but  only  in  extreme  cases,  otherwise  we  may 
do  more  harm  than  good  by  causing  sloughing  of  the  cornea ;  should  but  one  eye  be 
affected,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  other  becoming  inoculated. 

Iritis  not  unfrequentlv  supervenes  in  the  course  of  granular  ophthalmia  ;  when  it 
occurs  a  solution  of  atropine  should  be  dropped  into  the  eye  from  three  to  six  times  daily, 
in  addition  to  other  remedies. 

Pannus  requires  no  special  treatment,  and  if  not  very  dense  disappears  as  the  granu- 
lations are  cured.  In  all  cases  some  simple  ointment  should  be  applied  to  the  edges  of 
the  lids  at  night,  to  prevent  their  becoming  gummed  together. 

Purulent  ophthalmia  Purulent  ophthalmia  may  be  met  with,  as  "  ophthalmia 

neonatorum"  in  children  soon  after  birth,  or  in  older  persons.  In  the  former  case  it  inay 
be  caused  by  contact  of  acrid  vaginal  secretions,  by  want  of  cleanliness  and  fresh  air,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two  ;  in  the  latter  by  contact  with  some  form  of  specific  pus,  or  by 
constant  irritation  of  the  already  inflamed  conjunctiva.    It  is  highly  contagious. 

The  worst  form  of  the  disease,  whether  occurring  in  infants  or  older  persons,  is  that 
caused  by  inoculation  with  gonorrheal  matter — "  gonorrhteal  ophthalmia." 

"  0|)hthalmia  neonatorum"  makes  its  appearance  a  few  days  after  birth  ;  the  eyelids 
are  found  red  or  bluish-red  and  swollen  ;  the  eyes  can  only  be  opened  with  difficulty,  and 
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on  attempting  to  separate  the  lids  thick  yellow  purulent  discharge  escapes  from  between 
their  edges  ;  botli  eyes  are  almost  always  affected. 

Purulent  oplithalmia  in  older  persons  may  affect  one  or  both  eyes  ;  it  commences  with 
intolerance  of  light,  lachrymation,  and  injection  of  the  conjunctiva,  at  first  much  resem- 
bling an  ordinary  attack  of  catarrhal  oplithalmia,  but  in  about  twelve  hours  its  real  nature 
becomes  apparent  by  thick  yellow  discharge  from  between  the  swollen  red,  and  sometimes 
everted  lids.  The  conjunctiva  is  briglit  scarlet,  traversed  by  large  distended  bloodvessels, 
and  much  swollen,  especially  the  ocular  portion  (chemosis),  which  may  overlap  the  cornea 
and  protrude  in  folds  between  the  lids;  there  is  ))ain  and  intolerance  of  light;  and  there 
may  be  much  depression,  especially  if  the  attack  have  lasted  long.  The  patient  may  be 
suffering  from  gonorrhcea.  The  great  danger  to  be  feared  in  purulent  ophthalmia  is  im- 
plication of  the  cornea,  which  may  be  partially  or  entirely  destroyed  by  su})[)uration  or 
sloughing. 

Treatment  In  all  cases  the  patients  themselves  or  their  parents  should  be  warned 

of  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease,  and  if  one  eye  only  be  affected  tlie  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  pi-otect  the  other.  If  possible,  a  good  view  of  the  cornea  should  be 
obtained,  as  its  condition  materially  influences  the  prognosis  with  regard  to  sight. 
The  examination  should  be  made  with  care,  as  the  cornea  may  be  ruptured  whilst 
making  it. 

In  ophthalmia  neonatorum  the  only  treatment  is  to  wash  out  the  eyes  every  hour  or  half 
hour  with  strong  alum  lotion  (see  p.  229)  until  the  discharge  is  lessened ;  the  lotion  need 
only  be  used  thus  frequently  for  twelve  hours  out  of  twenty -four  (from  8  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M.), 
the  child  being  allowed  to  sleep  at  night;  as  the  discharge  gets  less  the  lotion  may  be 
used  less  fi-equently.  Some  simple  ointment  should  be  applied  to  the  margins  of  the  lids 
once  or  twice  a  day  to  keep  them  from  sticking  together. 

Slight  cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia  in  older  persons  may  be  treated  in  tlie  same  maji- 
ner,  but  the  more  severe  forms  (especially  the  gonorrlioeal)  require  that  much  more  ener- 
getic measures  be  taken. 

The  treatment  should  be  both  local  and  constitutional. 

Local  treatment. — When  tlie  patient  is  first  seen  the  lids  should  be  everted,  and  the 
whole  conjunctiva  brushed  over  with  a  stick  of  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  or  painted  witli  a 
solution  of  40  to  60  grains  of  the  salt  to  sj  of  water;  the  ap{)lication  should  be  repeated 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  if  no  improvement  have  taken  place.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  lying  down  in  a  dark  room,  and  a  bag  of  ice,  or  lint  kept  wetted  with  iced 
water,  applied  over  the  closed  lids;  tlie  ice  or  lint  should  be  removed  and  the  eyes  waslied 
out  every  hour  or  half  hour  with  some  astringent  lotion,  the  greatest  cleanliness  being 
observed. 

Should  there  be  much^ain,  and  the  patient  be  strong,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the 
temples  by  leeclies  or  the  application  of  the  artificial  leech,  but,  as  before  stated,  most 
patients  suffering  from  severe  purulent  ophthalmia  are  much  depressed  and  will  not  bear 
depletion. 

Constitutional  treatment — The  free  administration  of  tonics,  especially  iron  and  quinine, 
witii  good  living,  and  a  fair  amount  of  stimulants. 

If  perforation  of  the  cornea  threaten  or  have  taken  place,  the  eye  should  be  kept  firmly 
bandaged,  so  as  to  prevent  as  mucli  as  possible  any  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  globe. 

Diphtheritic  ophthalmia  This  form  of  ophthalmia  is  but  rarely  met  with  in 

London  ;  it  affects  persons  of  all  ages.  At  first  sight  the  case  appears  to  be  one  of  severe 
purulent  ophthalmia;  its  chief  characteristic,  however,  is  a  solid  infiltration  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  conjunctiva,  with  or  without  the  formation  of  diphtlieritic  membranes  on  its 
surface.  The  affected  eye  is  frequently  lost  from  implication  of  the  cornea.  The  disease 
is  best  treated  by  sedative  applications,  as  fomentations  of  poppy  heads,  or  belladonna, 
attention  being  paid  to  the  patient's  general  health. 

Injuries. — Wounds  of  the  conjunctiva  usually  heal  readily  enough,  requiring  only 
sim|)le  treatment. 

Burns  are  usually  caused  by  contact  of  lime  or  hot  metals ;  the  damage  done  may  be 
only  slight,  or  the  whole  conjunctiva  and  cornea  may  be  converted  into  a  dead  white 
slough. 

Treatment — The  conjunctiva  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  all  foreign  bodies 
and  portions  of  sloughy  tissue  removed;  should  the  injury  have  been  caused  by  lime  the 
surface  of  the  conjunctiva  must  be  carefully  cleansed  with  a  weak  solution  of  acetic  acid 
or  simple  warm  water.  Some  oil  should  be  placed  between  the  lids,  and  the  eye  bound 
up  with  wet  lint  and  a  bandage.    If  any  symptoms  of  iritis  appear,  a  solution  of  atropine 
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sliould  be  dropped  into  the  eye  from  three  to  six  times  a  day.  Shoukl  there  be  much 
discharge  alum  lotion  may  be  used. 

When  the  slouglis  have  separated  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  adhesions  between  the 
raw  surfaces  left,  by  passing  a  probe  between  the  lids  and  eyeball  once  or  twice  a  day, 
and  directing  the  patient  to  draw  the  lid  away  from  the  globe  frequently. 

Foreign  bodies,  small  pieces  of  coal,  iron,  &c.,  are  sometimes  found  embedded  in  the 
conjunctiva,  and  must  be  removed. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  conjunctiva  or  beneath  it  may  occur  sponta- 
neously, or  from  injury;  no  treatment  is  necessary;  the  patient  may  be  assured  that  no 
harm  will  come  of  it,  and  that  the  blood  will  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  longer. 

EXTERNAL  MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

Strabismus  Avill  be  considered  in  the  next  section. 

Nystagmus  signifies  a  peculiar  involuntary  quivering  motion  of  both  eyes,  dependent 
on  rapid  contraction  of  antagonistic  pairs  of  muscles.  The  disease  is  usually  developed  in 
infancy,  and  is  always  associated  with  considerable  impairment  of  vision,  arising  from 
congenital  cataract,  opacity  of  the  cornea  after  purulent  ophthalmia,  atrophy  of  cho- 
roid, &c. 

Tkkatment  Nothing  can  be  done  to  remedy  nystagmus. 

Paralysis  and  paresis  Paralysis  signifies  total  loss  of  power  of  the  affected  mus- 
cle ;  paresis,  only  partial  loss. 

The  symptoms  of  paralysis  and  paresis  are  double  vision  and  total  loss,  or  impairment 
of  mobility  of  the  eye  in  some  jiarticular  direction. 

The  causes  are  affections  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord;  diseases  within  the  orbit,  as 
tumors,  or  inflammatory  affections,  pressing  on  the  nerves  supplying  the  muscles,  and 
affections  of  the  nerves  themselves  or  of  the  muscles.  As  a  rule,  the  cause  of  the  paraly- 
sis or  paresis  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  very  many  cases  will  be  found  connected  with 
syphilitic  diseases. 

Treatment  A  careful  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  patient's  previous  history, 

and  remedies  given  in  accordance  with  this,  those  of  an  antisyphilitic  nature  being  gen- 
erally required.  If  the  affection  has  not  existed  more  than  three  months  a  favorable 
prognosis  may  be  given,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  existed  six  months  or  more  recovery 
is  very,  improbable. 

Insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti  muscles  gives  rise  to  somewhat  obscure 
symptoms,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  manifestations  of  cerebral  disease. 

Patients  thus  affected  complain  that  they  cannot  do  near  work  for  any  length  of  time, 
as  objects  looked  at  become  indistinct,  or  appear  double.  They  suffer  from  giddiness, 
and  pain  in  the  brows  and  head  generally.  Insutliciency  of  the  internal  recti  should 
always  be  suspected  if  in  a  case  of  hypermetrophia  relief  cannot  be  given  by  the  use  of 
glasses. 

Treatment  Any  anomaly  of  refraction  should  be  accurately  neutralized,  and  the 

weakened  muscles  assisted  by  the  use  of  the  prisms  or  of  spherical  lenses  so  arranged  as 
to  have  a  prismatic  action. 

THE  CORNEA. 

Inflammation  (corneitis,  or  keratitis). — Five  different  forms  of  inflammation  of  the 
cornea  are  met  with: — (1)  Simple  corneitis,  (2)  interstitial  or  parenchymatous  corneitis, 
(3)  pustular  corneitis,  (4)  keratitis  punctata,  (5)  corneitis  with  sloughing  or  suppuration. 

Symptoms  Corneitis  is  characterized  by  watering  of  the  eye,  impairment  of  vision, 

intolerance  of  light,  and  pain,  at  times  severe,  at  others  insignificant ;  on  examination 
more  or  less  of  the  cornea  will  be  found  cloudy  or  quite  opaque,  and  bloodvessels  may  be 
seen  in  its  substance  or  on  its  surface. 

It  is  of  importance  to  notice  the  course  and  position  of  the  bloodvessels  in  any  case 
where  the  cornea  has  become  vascular.  Should  the  vessels  lie  altogether  in  the  cornea, 
commencing  near  its  margin,  and  passing  for  a  variable  distance  in  its  substance,  the  case 
is  probably  one  of  interstitial  keratitis  ;  but  should  the  vessels  be  continuous  with  those 
of  the  conjunctiva,  pass  over  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  lie  superficially  on  its  surface, 
the  vascularity  is  probably  due  to  mechanical  irritation  from  granular  lids  or  inverted 
lashes,  and  the  condition  known  as  pannus  is  present. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  the  difference  between  these  two  forms  of  vascularity  should 
be  recognized,  as  their  treatment  varies  widely. 
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In  the  former  case  the  treatment  of  keratitis,  to  he  presently  descrihed,  sliouhl  he 
adopted ;  in  the  hitter  treatment  must  he  directed  against  the  cause  of  the  vascuhirity 
(granular  lids,  &c.). 

Simple  eorneitis  may  he  caused  hy  injuries,  or  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies  on 
the  surface  or  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea.  Tliere  is  some  pain,  intolerance  of  light, 
and  lachrymation,  and  some  part  of  the  cornea  is  found  occupied  by  a  halo  of  dulness. 

Interstitial  or  parenchymatous  keratitis  (corneo-iritis,  syphilitic  keratitis, 
keratitis,  diffuse  keratitis,  vascular  eorneitis). 

Interstitial  keratitis  occurs  in  pei'sons  who  are  affected  by  hereditary  syphilis ;  it  is 
frequently  but  by  no  means  invariably  associated  by  changes  in  the  teeth,  pegged  canines, 
notched  incisors,  or  dome  shape  of  tirst  molars  ;  flattened  nose,  fissures  around  the  angles 
of  the  mouth,  or  other  manifestations  of  congenital  syphilitic  disease. 

It  usually  first  makes  its  appearance  between  the  fifth  and  eighteenth  years,  but  has 
been  seen  as  late  as  thirty ;  it  always  affects  both  eyes  either  simultaneously  or  at  short 
intervals ;  it  runs  a  very  chronic  course,  and  is  most  intractable,  a  severe  attack  often 
lastinoj  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months. 

Symptoms. — Interstitial  keratitis  presents  all  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
cornea  in  a  marked  degree.  The  opacity  is  peculiar,  and  is  caused  by  infiltration  of  the 
substance  of  the  cornea  with  opaque  material. 

At  first  the  cornea  becomes  spotted  in  its  centre,  but  the  spots  soon  i*uii  together, 
forming  a  grayish  haze  ;  opacity  then  commences  at  the  upper  and  lower  corneal  margins, 
and  gradually  spreads,  until  the  whole  structure  resembles  somewhat  a  piece  of  ground 
glass,  apparently  blood-stained  in  parts,  from  the  development  of  innumerable  minute 
bloodvessels.  There  is  always  a  well-marked  band  of  ciliary  injection.  Interstitial 
keratitis  is  not  unfrequently  complicated  by  iritis,  hence  the  name  "  corneo-iritis." 

The  opacity  having  reached  a  certain  point,  may  remain  stationary  for  months,  but  at 
length  clearing  commences,  and  the  cornea  regains  more  or  less  of  its  normal  transparency ; 
recovery  always  taking  place  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  would  be  at  first  expected. 
In  some  few  cases  a  choroido-iritis  is  set  up,  and  the  eye  eventually  shrinks. 

Pustular  eorneitis  (phlyctenular,  strumous,  vascular,  eorneitis  ;  strumous  ophthal- 
mia, fascicular  keratitis). 

Pustular  eorneitis  is  met  with  in  children  and  young  adults  ;  it  often  follows  measles, 
scarlatina,  or  other  acute  diseases  ;  it  is  frequently  accompanied  by  eczematous  eruptions 
on  the  eyelids,  about  the  nostrils  and  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  on  the  head  ;  the  patients 
often  present  well-marked  strumous  diatheses,  and  are  generally  said  to  be  delicate. 

Symptoms — In  most  cases  there  is  profuse  lachrymation,  accompanied  by  great  intol- 
erance of  light;  the  lids  may  be  swollen,  covered  with  eczematous  eruption,  and  tightly 
screwed  up,  so  as  to  cause  the  greatest  difficulty  in  examination. 

There  is  more  or  less  injection  of  the  ciliary  region  (ciliary  redness).  Upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  cornea  may  be  found  (1)  small  grayish  elevations  (phlyctenula3)  ;  (2)  phlyc- 
tenulie  in  a  state  of  suppuration  (pustules)  ;  (3)  small  ulcers  left  on  discharge  of  the 
contents  of  the  latter.  Any  of  these  are  usually  found  in  greatest  quantity  round  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  but  its  whole  surface  may  be  found  dotted  over  with  phlyctenulag, 
pustules  or  ulcers,  or  examples  of  all  three  may  be  met  with  in  the  same  eye.  There  is 
more  or  less  haziness  and  vascularity  surrounding  the  affected  portions  of  cornea.  In 
some  cases  there  is  thick  mucous  or  muco-purulent  discharge  in  addition  to  the  lachry- 
mation. 

Cases  of  pustular  eorneitis,  accompanied  by  great  intolerance  of  light,  much  swelling  of 
the  eyelids,  profuse  lachrymation,  and  thick  muco-purulent  discharge,  occurring  in  stru- 
mous children,  are  sometimes  described  as  a  separate  disease  under  the  name  of  "  strumous 
ophthalmia." 

Fascicular  keratitis  is  a  somewhat  rare  form  of  the  disease  characterized  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  fasciculus  of  vessels  running  on  to  the  cornea  from  its  margin,  the  fasciculus 
terminating  in  a  small  ulcer,  phlyctenula,  pustule,  or  small  inflamed  patch  of  cornea. 

Pustular  eorneitis  is  very  likely  to  recur. 

Keratitis  punctata  occurs  in  young  adults,  never  in  children  ;  it  much  resembles 
the  early  stages  of  interstitial  keratitis,  and  probably  arises  from  the  same  cause  ;  as  a 
rule,  one  eye  only  is  affected ;  there  are  the  usual  symptoms  of  eorneitis,  but  the  intole- 
rance of  light  is  not  very  severe  ;  the  cornea  is  dotted  over  with  small  grayish  opacities, 
which  are  collected  most  thickly  in  its  central  portion,  and  on  careful  examination  will  be 
found  to  occupy  the  posterior  layers  of  the  structure.  The  disease  is  most  intractable,  and 
may  be  accompanied  by  iritis. 
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Corneitis  with  sloughing  or  suppuration  is  usually  the  result  of  sharp  blows, 
as  flicks  from  twigs,  &c.,  or  is  caused  by  the  irritation  of  foreign  bodies,  as  the  husks  of 
corn  ;  it  may  also  occur  after  operations  for  cataract. 

Symptoms  Those  of  corneitis,  severe  pain  being,  as  a  rule,  one  of  the  most  marked ; 

some  part  of  the  cornea  will  be  found  occupied  by  a  collection  of  pus,  part  of  which  may 
have  escaped  into  the  anterior  chamber  and  collected  at  its  lower  part,  giving  rise  to  th^ 
condition  known  as  ''hypopyon  ;"  or  the  pus  may  have  gravitated  down  between  the  layers 
of  the  cornea  to  its  lower  margin,  forming  a  collection  much  resembling  hypopyon  and 
known  as  "  onyx."  Suppurative  corneitis  is  met  with  in  cases  of  netiro-paralytic 
ophthalmia ;  a  peculiar  form  of  inflammation,  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  ophthalmic 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  consequent  anfesthesia  of  the  parts  supplied  by  it. 

Instead  of  a  collection  of  pus,  some  part  of  the  cornea  may  be  found  occupied  by  a  dead 
white  slough,  or  a  large  ulcerated  and  sloughing  surface. 

The  iris  may  also  be  inflamed  and  suppurating. 

Treatment  The  treatment  of  corneitis  should  be  both  local  and  constitutional. 

Local  treatment  All  foreign  bodies  or  other  sources  of  irritation  should  be  removed  ; 

the  eyes  must  be  protected  from  light  by  a  large  shade,  protectors,  or  better  still  by  a 
bandage.  Sedative  applications  should  be  employed,  none  being  better  than  belladonna 
lotion,  containing  from  G  to  10  gr.  of  extract  of  belladonna  to  the  ounce  of  water  ;.  or,  if 
preferred,  a  weak  solution  of  atropine,  gr.  to  a  pint  of  water,  may  be  used  instead  ;  the 
eyes  should  be  bathed  three  or  four  times  a  day  with  either  of  these,  and  kept  bound  up 
with  lint  wetted  with  one  or  the  other. 

If  iritis  exist,  a  stronger  solution  of  atropine,  gr.  \  to  gr.  ij  or  iv  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
should  be  dropped  into  the  eyes  as  often  as  may  appear  necessary. 

In  corneitis  with  suppuration  warm  applications  will  be  found  most  beneficial ;  the  eye 
should  be  well  bathed  w-ith  warm  belladonna  lotion  or  decoction  of  poppies  several  times 
a  day,  and  bound  up  firmly  with  lint,  soaked  in  one  or  the  otiier.  If  pain  be  a  prominent 
symptom  it  may  be  greatly  relieved  by  taking  blood  from  tlie  temples.  Should  a  large 
area  of  the  cornea  become  infiltrated  wntli  pus,  a  free  incision  should  be  made  by  transfix- 
ing with  a  cataract  knife  and  cutting  out  obliquely  through  the  centre  of  the  infilti'ated 
portion. 

In  cases  of  corneitis,  especially  of  the  interstitial  and  pustular  forms,  where  there  is 
obstinate  intolerance  of  light,  which  will  not  yield  to  the  above  treatment,  a  seton  should 
be  placed  in  the  skin  of  the  temple  on  one  or  both  sides  {see  p.  252).  In  some  cases  the 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  may  be  kept  up  by  the  irritation  of  small  fissures 
at  the  outer  canthus  ;  in  such  a  free  division  of  the  junction  of  the  lids  and  orbicularis  by 
cutting  through  the  canthus  will  often  effiict  a  speedy  cure. 

The  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  also  said  to  act  beneficially  in  some  cases. 

If  in  a  case  of  suppuration  or  sloughing  perforation  of  the  cornea  appear  imminent, 
iridectomy  should  be  performed. 

Constitutional  treatment  Simple  corneitis  requires  no  constitutional  treatment.  In 

the  interstitial  form  antisyphilitic  remedies  should  be  employed  ;  to  older  patients  the 
bichloride  of  mercury  in  doses  of  one-sixteenth  to  one-twelfth  of  a  grain,  combined  with 
bark  or  other  tonic,  should  be  given  twice  or  three  times  a  day  ;  to  young  children  hyd. 
cum  cret.  gr.  j  to  v  three  times  a  day. 

The  other  forms  of  corneitis,  especially  the  pustular,  are  best  treated  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  tonics,  as  steel  wine,  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  quinine,  &c.  ;  and  in 
strumous  children  cod-liver  oil  should  also  be  prescribed,  with  good  living  and  plenty  of 
fresh  air. 

Ulcers  of  the  cornea  present  a  great  variety  of  forms.  They  may  be  transparent 
or  opaque  ;  they  may  be  healing,  indolent,  vascular,  or  sloughing.  The  depth  to  which 
the  corneal  tissue  is  destroyed  varies  from  slight  abrasion  of  its  surface  to  destruction  of 
its  whole  thickness,  causing  perforation.  The  area  of  the  cornea  which  is  destroyed  also 
varies  from  a  small  point  to  its  whole  surface. 

Ulcers  are  sometimes  described  as  marginal  or  central,  according  to  their  position. 
Ulceration  of  the  cornea  is  constantly  met  with  in  cases  of  debility,  from  whatever  cause 
arising.  It  is  very  common  in  patients  recovering  from  acute  diseases,  as  measles, 
scarlatina,  and  more  especially  smallpox,  from  impaired  nutrition,  not  from  formation  of 
pustules  or  eruption  on  the  cornea.    Children  are  much  more  frequently  affected  than  adults. 

The  symptoms  of  ulceration  are  very  similar  to  those  of  corneitis.  On  examination 
any  kind  of  ulceration  may  be  found  (one  variety  has  been  mentioned  under  Pustular 
corneitis).    There  may  be  one  or  more  small  transparent  ulcers,  Avhich  can  only  be  seen 
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in  certain  lights,  and  are  very  likely  to  be  overlooked.  They  appear  like  small  abrasions 
of  the  epithelium  ;  sometimes  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  cornea  is  found  to  be 
affected  either  by  several  small  transparent  ulcers  or  one  large  one.  This  form  of  ulcera- 
tion is  most  commonly  met  with  in  adults  of  irritable,  nervous  temperament,  and  should 
always  be  carefully  looked  for  when  a  patient  of  this  description  presents  himself  suffering 
from  severe  intolerance  of  light,  watering  of  the  eye,  and  smarting  pain,  without  any  very 
apparent  cause. 

Opaque  ulcers  are  visible  enough  ;  they  may  be  of  any  size  or  number.  At  times  they 
appear  to  be  healing,  in  which  case  the  edges  appear  smooth  and  the  surface  of  the  ulcer 
rough  and  opaque  or  cloudy.  At  others  they  are  indolent,  and  again  they  may  be  spread- 
ing, when  their  edges  are  found  to  be  clean  cut,  as  if  a  piece  of  the  cornea  had  been 
punched  out  by  some  sharp  instrument;  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  appears  glassy,  and  is 
often  deeply  excavated. 

Sloughing  ulcer  is  more  or  less  opaque,  spreads  rapidly,  both  in  area  and  depth,  and  if 
the  process  be  not  soon  arrested  the  cornea  will  be  perforated,  and  a  prolapse  of  tlie  iris  of 
greater  or  less  extent  (according  to  the  size  of  the  perforation)  will  take  place.  If  the 
opening  be  large  the  lens  or  some  of  the  vitreous  may  escape. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  perforation  of  the  cornea  the  iris  pushes  forward,  fills 
the  opening,  and  becomes  adherent  to  its  margins,  forming  an  "  anterior  synechia,"  but  a 
considerable  prolapse  may  take  place,  forming  a  projection  or  bulge  from  the  surface  of 
the  cornea — "  staphyloma." 

Marginal  or  crescentic  ulcer  (ulcus  cornijB  serpens)  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  form  of 
corneal  ulceration ;  it  is  met  with  in  persons  of  middle  age,  is  very  intractable,  and  very 
liable  to  recur  or  relapse.  This  form  of  ulceration  is  accompanied  by  very  severe  jiain, 
great  intolerance  of  light,  and  very  profuse  lachrymation.  On  examination  a  crescentic 
patch  of  ulceration  is  found  skirting  generally  the  u])per  margin  of  tlie  cornea  ;  the  ulcer 
is  deep,  its  margin  clean  cut,  and  the  surface  glassy  looking. 

The  ulceration  spreads  rapidly  up  to  a  certain  point — remains  stationary  for  a  time, 
and  tlien  commences  to  heal  slowly,  the  healing  process  being  frequently  interrupted  by 
relapses. 

The  ulcerative  process  may  involve  both  the  upper  and  lower  segments  of  the  cornea, 
but  never  passes  up  to  its  centre. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  ulcers  of  the  cornea  is  similar  to  that  of  corneitis,  but 
in  all  cases  it  is  better  to  keep  the  eye  carefully  bandaged.  Iridectomy  should  be  per- 
formed in  any  case  should  perforation  be  imminent. 

Opacities  of  the  cornea  are  the  result  of  inflammation,  ulceration,  or  injury. 

They  are  met  with  of  all  densities  and  sizes  ;  thin  cloudy  opacities  are  known  as 
"  nebula, "  dense  white  ones  as  "  leucomata."  A  dense  white  opacity,  involving  the  whole 
cornea,  is  called  a  "  total  leucoma  ;"  an  opacity  of  the  same  description  occupying  a  part 
only,  a  "  partial  leucoma."  Should  a  corneal  opacity  have  been  caused  by  a  perforating 
ulcer  or  wound  of  the  cornea,  an  "  anterior  synechia"  will  probably  be  found  associated 
wit]i  it. 

False  Pterigium  Fleshy  opacities  are  sometimes  met  with  near  the  margin  of  the 

cornea,  and  continuous  with  the  conjunctiva.  They  are  composed  of  granulation  tissue, 
and  are  frequently  the  result  of  burns. 

Treatment — Corneal  opacities  have  always  a  tendency  to  disappear,  especially  in 
children.  Their  removal  may  be  aided  by  the  use  of  slightly  irritating  applications,  which 
set  up  a  certain  amount  of  increased  vascularity,  and  thus  aid  absorption.  The  remedies 
generally  employed  are  drops  of  sulphate  of  copper,  iodide  of  potassium,  or  opium  ;  turpen- 
tine, pure,  or  mixed  in  various  proportions  with  olive  oil;  calomel  powder,  or  tlie  yellow 
oxide  of  mercury  ointment.  Any  of  these  may  be  used  for  some  considerable  time. 
Should  no  improvement  have  taken  place  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months,  and  the 
opacity  be  so  situated  as  to  interfere  with  vision,  an  artificial  pupil  must  be  made,  and  if 
the  opacity  be  disfiguring  it  should  be  tinted.  The  fleshy  opacities  may  be  removed  by 
operation,  but  are  very  liable  to  reappear  in  their  former  site. 

Injuries — Abrasions  of  the  cornea  may  be  caused  by  scratches  from  thorns, 
ends  of  straw,  finger  nails,  &c.  They  give  rise  to  severe  pain,  much  intolerance  of  light, 
and  watering  of  the  eye. 

Treatment — The  eye  should  be  kept  carefully  bandaged  with  lint  soaked  in  bella- 
donna lotion  till  the  abrasion  has  healed. 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  cornea  generally  involve  the  iris  or  lens  ;  in  the  former 
case  an  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea  (anterior  synechia)  is  likely  to  be  formed,  or 
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iritis  set  up  ;  in  the  latter  the  lens  will  probably  become  opaque,  a  traumatic  cataract  being 
developed. 

Very  extensive  wounds  of  the  cornea  may  allow  the  escape  of  the  lens  or  vitreous. 

Tkeatment  The  eye  should  be  kept  carefully  bound  up  with  lint  soaked  in  bella- 
donna lotion,  and  in  cases  where  the  lens  has  been  wounded,  or  iritis  set  up,  a  solution  of 
atropine,  one  grain  to  one  ounce  of  water,  should  be  dropped  into  the  eye  from  four  to  six 
or  eight  times  daily. 

Should  the  lens  swell  and  cause  pain  and  increase  of  tension,  it  must  be  removed  without 
delay,  or  iridectomy  must  be  performed. 

Iridectomy  may  have  to  be  performed  at  some  future  time  for  optical  reasons,  or  to 
obviate  the  irritation  caused  by  dragging  on  an  anterior  synechia.  Traumatic  cataract 
may  also  require  to  be  treated. 

Burns  of  the  cornea  by  lime,  hot  metals,  &c.,  usually  occur  in  conjunction  with  like 
injuries  of  the  conjunctiva;  they  usually  leave  behind  them  opacities  of  greater  or  less 
extent  and  density,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  injury,  or  may  cause  sloughing  and 
destruction  of  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  cornea. 

Treatment,  the  same  as  that  of  burns  of  the  conjunctiva. 

THE  SCLEROTIC  AND  EPISCLERAL  TISSUE. 

Inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  or  episcleral  tissue,  or  more  commonly  of  both  together 
is  a  somewliat  rare  disease  ;  it  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  purple  swollen  patches, 
covered  by  enlarged  conjunctival  vessels,  and  situated  usually  about  the  insertion  of  the 
recti  muscles. 

The  purple  patches  often  disaj^pear  from  one  portion  of  the  globe,  and  appear  again  at 
another ;  the  inflammation  is  chronic  in  its  course,  but  subsides  after  a  time,  leaving  some 
discoloration  of  the  affected  part ;  it  is  very  liable  to  recur. 

It  occasionally  follows  operations  for  strabismus. 

Treatment  Sedative  applications,  as  decoction  of  poppy-heads,  or  belladonna  fomen- 
tation, should  be  used  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  if  there  be  much  conjunctival  vascu- 
larity or  any  mucous  discharge  some  astringent  lotion,  as  chloride  of  zinc  drops  (see 
Formulae,  p.  229)  should  also.be  employed. 

Any  constitutional  treatment  that  may  appear  called  for  should  be  adopted.  In  some 
cases  tonics  do  most  good  ;  others,  again,  may  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  course  of  mercury 
or  iodide  of  potassium. 

This  disease  is  usually  described  as  "  episcleritis." 

Staphyloma  A  bulge  of  the  sclerotic  may  occur  from  softening  of  its  structure  by 

inflammatory  changes,  which  usually  commence  in  the  choroid. 

Staphyloma  may  be  met  with  in  the  ciliary  region  (ciliary  staphyloma),  about  the 
equator  (equatorial  staphyloma),  or  near  the  optic  nerve  (posterior  staphyloma).  Little 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment. 

Injuries  The  sclerotic  may  be  wounded  by  sharp  instruments,  or  ruptured  byblow's; 

in  the  latter  case  the  lesion  usually  takes  place  in  the  ciliary  region,  near  the  upper  margin 
of  the  cornea. 

The  sclerotic  (as  also  the  cornea)  may  be  pierced  by  a  shot  or  chip  of  metal,  which 
may  be  lodged  within  the  globe  or  have  passed  clean  through  it. 

Treatment  The  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  sclerotic  depends  mucli  upon  the  extent 

and  nature  of  the  damage  done. 

Small  incised  wounds  will  usually  heal  readily  enough  if  the  eye  be  kept  carefully  ban- 
daged.   Larger  wounds  may  require  to  be  closed  by  a  suture. 

Blows  often  cause  complete  disorganization  of  the  globe,  the  aqueous  and  vitreous 
chambers  being  filled  with  blood,  and  hemorrhage  having  taken  place  between  the  scle- 
rotic and  choroid,  although  no  rupture  of  the  external  tunic  has  occurred. 

Such  cases  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  eye  kept  bandaged  with  lint  soaked  in 
belladonna  lotion. 

In  cases  of  extensive  incised  wounds,  large  ruptures,  or  wounds  associated  with  lodg- 
ment of  a  foreign  body  within  the  globe,  extirpation  of  the  eyeball  will  probably  have  to 
be  performed. 

THE  CRYSTALLINE  LENS. 

Congenital  anomalies  Variations  in  shape,  absence  of  the  whole  (A[)hakia)  or 

part  of  the  lens,  and  displacements,  are  met  with  as  congenital  defects. 
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Presbyopia  (old  sight) — Presbyopia  depends  on  senile  change  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  by  which  it  is  rendered  harder  than  in  youth  and  its  elasticity  is  impaired.  As  a 
consequence  its  curvature  can  only  be  altered  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  action  of  the 
ciliary  muscle,  and  the  power  or  range  of  accommodation  is  correspondingly  diminished. 

Persons  generally  begin  to  experience  the  effects  of  presbyopia  about  the  age  of  forty- 
five.  The  nearest  point  of  distinct  vision,  which  year  by  year  has  been  receding  from 
the  eyes,  now  becomes  inconveniently  far  off,  so  that  small  print  can  only  be  read  with 
difficulty  or  not  all ;  distant  vision,  however,  still  remains  acute. 

It  has  been  arbitrarily  decided  that  a  person  shall  be  considered  presbyopic  as  soon  as 
his  nearest  point  of  distinct  vision  comes  to  stand  at  twenty-two  centimetres  or  further 
from  the  eyes,  and  the  degree  of  presbyopia  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  dioptrics  (D) 
which  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  eye  in  order  to  bring  its  near  point  up  to  this  distance  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  give  it  a  refractive  power  equal  to  4.5  D,  which  is  the  power  of  the 
lens  which  the  crystalline  must  add  to  itself  in  order  to  see  distinctly  at  twenty-two  cen- 
timetres. Thus,  a  person  aged  forty-five  can  only  see  distinctly  at  twenty-eight  centi- 
metres, that  is,  he  can  only  add  to  his  crystalline  a  lens  equal  to  3.5  D.  In  order  to 
enable  him  to  see  distinctly  at  twenty-two  centimetres  we  must  give  a  lens  which  makes 
up  the  difference  between  3.5  D  and  4.5  D,  i.  e.,  ID.  A  person  of  forty-five,  therefore, 
requires  a  convex  lens  of  1  D  to  remedy  his  presbyopia;  tlie  number  of  this  lens  also 
expresses  the  degree  of  presbyopia. 

It  has  been  determined  by  observation  that  presbyopia  increases  by  one  dioptric  for 
every  period  of  5  years  from  40  to  60 ;  sometimes  by  one  dioptric  and  sometimes  by  a 
half  only,  for  each  similar  period  from  60  to  80. 

The  following  table  shows  the  lens  required  at  each  period  of  five  years  by  the  emme- 
tropic eye.  Should  hypermetropia  exist  its  degree  must  be  ascertained  and  added  to 
the  number  given  in  the  table.  The  degree  of  myopia,  on  the  contrary,  must  be 
subti-acted  : — 

Age.  DioptricH.  Age.  Dioptrics. 

40    0  65    4.5 

45    1  70    5.5 

50    2  75   6 

55    3  80   7 

60  4 

Should  our  patient  require  to  see  at  some  particular  distance,  the  numbers  in  the  table 
need  not  be  adhered  to ;  he  may  be  allowed  to  select  those  lenses  which  he  thinks  suit 
best.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  often  find  that  the  glasses  given  in  the  table  are  too  strong, 
especially  in  hypermetropic  persons  who  have  become  presbyopic  before  taking  to  glasses. 
Such  persons  have  long  been  accustomed  to  strain  their  accommodation  to  the  utmost, 
and  will  not  thank  us  for  giving  them  glasses  which  neutralize  the  whole  of  their  hyper- 
metropia as  well  as  their  presbyopia.  We  shall  give  much  greater  satisfaction  by  ordering 
glasses  which  a  little  more  than  neutralize  the  hypermetropia,  and  so  give  a  little  help 
without  being  an  absolute  correction. 

Injuries. — Opacity  of  the  lens  (traumatic  cataract)  may  be  caused  either  by  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  cornea  or  simply  by  concussion. 

Dislocation  of  the  lens. — As  a  result  of  blows  upon  the  eyeball,  the  lens  may 
become  partially  or  entirely  displaced ;  it  may  still  retain  its  transparency,  but  often 
becomes  more  or  less  opaque. 

Disphicement  of  the  lens  may  take  place  upwards  or  downwards,  laterally  forwards  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  backwards  into  the  vitreous,  or  it  may  be  entirely  extruded  from 
the  globe  through  a  wound  in  the  sclerotic,  and  lie  beneath  the  conjunctiva.  In  the  three 
first  positions  the  displacement  is  oidy  partial  and  the  margin  of  the  lens  can  be  seen  by 
oblique  illumination  occupying  some  part  of  the  pupil. 

In  displacement  forwards  the  pupil  will  be  found  dilated,  irregular  in  shape,  and  fixed  ; 
oblique  illumination  will  show  the  lens  lying  partially  or  entirely  in  the  anterior  chamber. 

In  displacement  backwards  the  iris  will  be  tremulous,  the  pupil  sluggish,  and  the  ante- 
rior chamber  deepened.  Direct  ophthalmoscopic  examination  will  probably  detect  the 
lens  lying  in  the  ciliary  region  at  the  lower  part  of  the  eye. 

In  displacement  beneath  the  conjunctiva  the  lens  is  found  forming  a  small  rounded 
tumor,  somewhere  near  the  corneal  margin,  most  frequently  at  its  upper  ytart. 

TuEATMENT — If  the  lens  be  displaced  partially  or  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  still 
retain  its  trans])arency,  it  may  be  left  alone.  But  should  it  become  opaque  or  appear  to 
be  setting  up  irritation,  it  should  be  removed  by  extraction,  preferably  associated  with 
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iridectomy.  A  transparent  lens  may  remain  for  years  in  the  anterior  chamber,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  impairment  of  vision,  give  rise  to  no  inconvenience.  If  its  capsule  has 
been  lacerated,  however,  it  will  become  opaque,  and  if  not  extracted  will  gradually  be 
removed  by  absorption. 

A  lens  displaced  into  the  vitreous  chamber  will  very  probably  act  as  a  foreign  body, 
and  set  up  glaucomatous  changes,  in  which  case  it  should  be  removed  at  all  risks;  but  if  it 
produces  no  irritation  is  best  left  alone. 

A  lens  displaced  beneath  the  conjunctiva  may  also  be  left  to  itself. 

Cataract  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on  operations. 

THE  IRIS  AND  CHOROID. 

Congenital  anomalies. — Coloboma  signifies  a  cleft  condition  of  the  iris  or  cho- 
roid, dei)endtint  on  failure  of  closure  ol"  the  foetal  fissure.  In  the  iris  it  occurs  as  a  defi- 
ciency of  the  lower  segment,  appearing  as  if  iridectomy  had  been  performed  downwards. 
In  the  choroid  it  is  seen  (on  examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope)  as  a  brilliant  white 
figure,  commencing  at  the  optic  disk,  and  continuing  downwards  and  forwards  for  a 
variable  distance  towards  the  ciliary  processes,  through  which,  in  extreme  cases,  the  cleft 
may  extend,  and  be  even  continuous  with  a  similar  deficiency  of  the  iris. 

In  the  Albino  the  pigment  of  the  iris  and  choroid  is  absent  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  with  the  ophthalmoscope  the  fundus  of  the  eye  appears  of  a  yellowish-white  color. 

Irideremia,  or  congenital  absence  of  the  iris,  is  occasionally  observed. 

Persistence  of  the  pupillary  membrane  Small  portions  of  the  membrane 

which  at  a  period  of  fcetal  life  covered  the  pupil  occasionally  remain,  and  may  be  seen  as 
one  or  more  fine  threads,  somewhat  resembling  cobwebs,  passing  across  the  pupillary 
area,  and  attached  at  either  end  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  near  the  margin  of  the 
pupil. 

Anomalies  of  color  The  iris  of  one  eye  may  be  brown,  that  of  its  fellow  being 

blue,  or  ditlerences  in  color  may  occur  in  diflPerent  parts  of  the  same  iris. 

Tremulous  iris  (iridodonesis)  signifies  a  tremulous  condition  of  the  iris,  which 
shakes  about  as  the  eye  is  moved.  This  condition  is  met  with  when  the  iris  has  lost  the 
support  of  the  crystalline  lens,  when  the  vitreous  humor  is  abnormally  fluid,  or  the  iris 
totally  paralyzed. 

Tiie  term  parali/si's  shoidd,  strictly  speaking,  be  applied  only  to  cases  where  the  iris  is 
tremulous,  all  its  proper  movements  being  destroyed  and  the  pupil  of  moderate  size  ;  but 
it  is  often  used  in  the  condition  of  dilatation  of  the  pupil  met  with  in  some  cases  of  paralys's 
of  the  third  nerve ;  in  which,  however,  only  the  circular  fibres  are  affected. 

Mydriasis  signifies  abnormal  dilatation  of  the  pupil  ;  Myosis,  abnormal  con- 
traction. 

Tumors  seldom  originate  in  the  iris  itself,  but  its  structure  often  becomes  implicated 
by  growths  commencing  in  deeper  parts  of  the  globe  (see  Tumors  of  Eyeball)  ;  instances, 
however,  of  malignant  growths,  dermoid  and  simple  cysts,  and  of  the  cysticercus,  have 
been  met  with  in  the  iris. 

Inflammation  of  the  Iris  (Iritis). 

Causes. 

Local  Irritation  from  foreign  bodies  in  the  conjunctival  sac  or  cornea  ;  friction  of  the 

cornea  by  granular  lids  or  inverted  lashes  ;  injuries  to  the  iris  itself  by  operations,  or  acci- 
dents, with  or  without  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies  in  its  substance  or  on  its  surface  ; 
pressure  by  a  swollen  crystalline  lens,  and  exposure  from  perforation  of  the  cornea. 

Constitii.tion.al  Debility,  after  acute  disease,  over-lactation,  &c. ;  certain  specific  dis- 
eases, as  syphilis,  rheumatism,  and  gout. 

Symptoms  The  following  symptoms  are  met  with  in  most  cases  of  iritis  :  changes  of 

color,  cloudiness  and  loss  of  polish  of  the  iris,  sluggishness  or  complete  immobility  and 
(as  a  rule)  contraction  of  tlie  pupil,  injection  of  the  ciliary  region  (ciliary  redness),  water- 
ing of  the  eye,  and  im[iairment  of  vision.  Other  symptoms  met  with  occasionally  are 
pain,  intolerance  of  light,  irregularity  in  outline  of  the  pupil,  inflammatory  products — pus 
or  lym[)h  nodules — visible  to  tlie  naked  eye. 

TIn-ce  varieties  of  iritis  are  commonly  met  with.  1.  Simple  iritis.  2.  Recurrent  or 
rheumatic  iritis.    3.  Syphilitic  iritis. 

Simple  iritis  All  the  more  constant  symptoms  of  iritis  are  present,  often  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  severe  pain.    An  uncomplicated  attack  lasts  from  one  to  two 
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weeks  or  longer,  and  usually  ends  in  resolution,  the  iris  quite  recovering  its  normal  con- 
dition, but  a  few  adhesions  may  form  between  the  iris  and  lens-capsule  (posterior  syne- 
cliiaj).  In  this  as  well  as  in  the  other  forms  of  iritis,  however,  the  inflammation  may  run 
on  to  the  formation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  new  material  or  into  suppuration. 

Recurrent  or  rheumatic  iritis  occurs  in  persons  who  are  subject  to  attacks  of 
rheumatism  or  gout,  and  also  in  the  children  of  rheumatic  or  gouty  parents ;  an  attack  of 
this  form  of  inflammation  presents  all  the  more  constant  symptoms  of  iritis,  and  has  one 
character  peculiar  to  itself,  viz.,  its  tendency  to  recur,  some  patients  having  had  as  many 
as  twenty  or  more  separate  attacks ;  in  some  cases  the  attacks  observe  a  remarkable 
periodicity,  recurring  regularly  at  the  same  time  of  year.  The  inflammation  sometimes 
appears  in  one  eye,  sometimes  in  the  other,  or  perhaps  in  both,  rarely,  however,  simulta- 
neously, but  at  short  intervals,  the  second  eye  becoming  affected  long  before  the  first  has 
begun  to  recover.  Recurrent  iritis  is  frequently  accompanied  by  more  or  less  haziness  of 
the  cornea  and  aqueous  humor.  In  some  cases  very  severe  pain  of  a  dull  aching  character 
is  ex[)erienced  in  the  eyeball,  forehead,  side  of  nose,  and  temjde  ;  in  others  the  attack  is 
most  insidious,  the  patient's  attention  not  being  attracted  until  a  considerable  amount  of 
new  material  has  been  thrown  out,  extensive  adhesions  formed,  the  sight  of  one  eye  much 
impaired,  and  the  inflammatory  action  extended  to  the  other.  The  great  feature  of  this 
form  of  iritis  is  its  tendency  to  I'ecur.  The  cause  of  the  recurrences  is  not  very  evident ; 
they  are  probably  due  primarily  to  "  posterior  synechite,"  and  are  prevented  by  the  per- 
formance of  iridectomy. 

All  persons,  however,  who  have  "  posterior  synechige"  are  not  subject  to  recurrent 
iritis  ;  so  that  in  all  probability  in  those  who  are  liable  to  repeated  attacks  there  is  a 
tendency  to  the  lighting  up  of  inflammation  upon  very  slight  ^provocation,  such  as  the 
dragging  of  posterior  synechias. 

Syphilitic  iritis  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common  of  all  the  forms. 

A  typical  case  presents  all  the  constant  symptoms  of  iritis  in  a  very  marked  degree,  the 
zone  of  ciliary  redness  being  extremely  well  defined.  There  may  be,  besides,  certain 
peculiar  nodular  excrescences,  of  a  dirty  yellow  color  (known  as  lymph-nodules),  situated 
on  the  surface  of  the  iris  or  at  its  pupillary  margin,  and  at  times  extending  into  the  pupil, 
which  may  be  completely  blocked  by  them.  These  excrescences  are  syphilitic  gummata, 
and  their  existence  renders  the  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  iritis  certain  ;  they  are,  however, 
only  occasionally  present,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  met  with  the  surgeon  will 
have  to  take  into  consideration  the  patient's  previous  history,  ascertain  the  existence  of 
other  signs  of  syphilis,  and  make  his  diagnosis  accordingly. 

Syphilitic  iritis  occurs  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty,  but  is 
occasionally  met  with  as  a  manifestation  of  congenital  syphilis  in  infants. 

Results  of  Iritis — In  many  cases,  especially  if  early  and  properly  treated,  perfect 
recovery  takes  place  ;  in  others  permanent  signs  of  inflammation  are  left.  The  morbid 
changes  more  commonly  met  with  are — 

(1)  The  iris  itself  may  be  found  atrophied,  rigid,  or  rotten,  and  very  prone  to  bleed 
freely  on  the  slightest  wound.  These  conditions  become  most  apparent  wlien  operating 
upon  its  structure.  On  attempting  to  perform  iridectomy  considerable  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  removing  a  portion  of  the  iris,  which  may  be  so  tough  that  none  of  it  can 
be  torn  away,  or  so  rotten  that  only  the  portion  included  between  the  branches  of  tlie 
forceps  is  removed,  or  hemorrhage  may  take  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  the  operation. 

(2)  Adhesions  to  neighboring  parts  spiechice")  may  have  formed,  those  most  com- 
monly met  with  being  between  the  iris  and  lens-capsule  ("  posterior  synechias  "). 

Posterior  synechife  are  generally  situated  at  the  pupillary  margin,  and  vary  in  extent 
from  a  few  adherent  tags,  of  this  part  only,  to  complete  adhesion  of  the  w^hole  posterior 
surface  of  the  iris  to  the  lens-capsule,  this  latter  condition  being  known  as  "  total  posterior 
synecliia." 

Adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  "anterior  synechia"  (should  this  occur  at  all  as  tlie 
result  of  iritis)  will  be  found  about  its  greater  circumference. 

(3)  Closure  of  the  pupil  by  inflammatory  material,  opacities  upon  the  lens-capsule 
caused  by  adhesion  of  the  "  uvea"  detached  from  the  posterior  surfixce  of  the  iris. 

(4)  Dense  inflammatory  deposits  in  or  beneath  the  capsule,  or  involving  the  superficial 
fibres  of  the  lens  itself  {capsular  cataract),  may  also  be  met  with. 

Treatment — In  treating  iritis  we  must  take  care,  Jirst,  to  remove  any  local  cause, 
such  as  a  foreign  body,  opaque  swollen  lens,  &c.,  and  to  cure  granular  lids,  or  remove 
inverted  lashes.    Secondly,  we  must  endeavor  to  dilate  the  pupil     Thirdly,  to  relieve 
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ji.'iin.  Fourthly,  any  constitutional  treatment  that  may  appear  called  for  should  be 
employed.    (The  means  of"  carrying  out  the  first  indication  are  detailed  elsewhere.) 

In  order  to  dilate  the  i)U})il  a  tew  drops  of  a  strong  solution  (gr.  iv  to  ^j)  of  sulpliate  of 
atropine  should  be  placed  between  the  eyelids  by  the  surgeon  himself  at  each  visit,  and  a 
weaker  solution  (gr.  \  to  gr.  1  to  Jj)  should  be  used  by  the  j)atient  from  ibur  to  eight  or 
twelve  times  a  day.  If  the  case  is  treated  at  the  commencement,  more  or  less  dilatation 
of  the  pu[)il  will  usually  take  place;  but  should  tlie  iris  have  become  infiltrated  with  inflam- 
matory matter,  and  adhesions  formed,  little  oi-  no  effect  will  be  produced  ;  the  atropine 
should,  however,  be  persevered  with. 

In  cases  of  iritis  with  supptiration  the  eye  should  be  fomented  frequently  with  hot  bella- 
donna lotion,  and  kept  bound  up  with  lint  soaked  in  the  lotion. 

In  cases  accomi)anied  by  much  pain  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  temples  by  leeches 
or  the  artificial  leech.  Atropine  may  give  rise  to  pain  by  causing  dragging  upon  adhe- 
sions, and  should  be  used  with  caution  in  cases  where  its  application  is  attended  by  much 
suffering,  esi)ecially  if  it  have  no  effect  upon  the  pupil.  The  eyes  should  be  protected  from 
light  by  a  green  shade  or  protectors  until  the  inflammation  has  subsided. 

Of  constitutional  remedies  there  is  none  so  useful  in  the  treatment  of  iritis  as  mercury. 
The  drug  should  be  given  in  some  form  or  other,  so  as  speedily  to  aflTect  the  system  in  all 
cases  where  inflammatory  products  are  plentifully  produced,  whether  the  inflammation  be 
of  syphilitic  origin  or  not.  A  pill  containing  gr.  ij  of  Pil.  Hydrarg.  and  gr.  \  of  Pulv. 
Opii  may  be  taken  three  times  a  day,  and  is  a  very  convenient  and  effectual  mode  of 
administration.    Mercurial  inunction,  or  vapor  baths,  may  be  employed  if  preferred. 

If  the  iritis  occur  in  debilitated  states  of  the  system,  or  the  inflammation  go  on  to  sup- 
puration, tonics,  as  iron  or  quinine,  should  be  prescribed,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  good 
food  given.  Should  there  be  much  pain  opium  must  be  given,  and  it  is  well  to  prescribe 
the  drug  in  conjunction  with  extract  of  belladonna  or  hyoscyamus. 

The  results  (>/' /r/Y/s,  should  they  seriously  inteifere  with  vision,  require  the  performance 
of  iridectomy  or  some  one  of  the  ojjerations  for  artificial  pupil.  Iridectomy  should  also 
be  performed  in  cases  of  recuiTent  iritis.  The  removal  or'  a  portion  of  iris  in  some 
manner — probably  by  preventing  dragging  on  adhesions — has  a  marvellous  effect  in  [)re- 
venting  recurrences. 

Injuries. — The  iris  hiay  be  cut,  torn,  or  bruised;  prolapsed  through,  or  adherent  to, 
the  cornea,  in  cases  of  penetrating  wounds  of  that  structure  {see  Wounds  of  the  Cornea)  ; 
or  it  may  be  separated  from  its  insertion  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  concussion,  witliout 
external  wound.  Any  of  these  injuries  are  liable  to  set  up  iritis,  which  may  possibly  be 
followed  by  suppuration. 

TuiCATMEXT — The  injured  eye  should  be  kept  carefully  bandaged  with  lint  soaked  in 
belladonna  lotion,  and  if  much  pain  is  complained  of,  or  inflammatory  symptoms  arise, 
blood  should  be  freely  taken  from  the  corresponding  temple,  either  by  leeches  or  the 
artificial  leech. 

As  in  iritis  from  other  causes,  the  pupil  may  become  blocked,  or  extensive  synechia; 
form,  requiring  operative  interference  at  some  later  period.    {See  Operations  on  iris.) 

Hyper.emia  of  Choroid. 

Increased  vascularity  of  the  choroid  is  not  unfrequently  met  with,  more  especially  in 
myopic  persons  ;  it  should  be  suspected  if  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  tension  of  the  eyes, 
accompanied  by  watering  and  intolerance  of  liglit,  is  complained  of. 

On  examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope  increased  redness  of  the  choroid  (especially 
of  that  portion  nearest  tlie  outer  side  of  the  optic  disk)  and  some  enlargement  of  the 
choroidal  vessels  can  be  made  out ;  these  changes  will,  liowever,  very  probably  be  over- 
looked by  an  inexperienced  observer. 

Treatment — The  eyes  should  be  kept  carefully  at  rest,  protected  from  light,  cold 
douches  employed,  and  all  positions  (as  stooping  or  hanging  the  head)  which  cause  con- 
gestion of  the  eyeballs  cai-efuUy  avoided  ;  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  temples,  and  if 
glasses  have  been  worn  tlieir  use  must  be  discontinued. 

Inflammation  of  the  choroid,  "  Choroiditis,"  occurs  under  much  the  same 
conditions  as  iritis;  it  also  plays  a  prominent  part  in  sympatlietic  ophthalmia,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  iris — "  choroido-iritis."  Two  forms 
will  be  commonly  met  with — simple  and  syphilitic. 

Sy/iipfoms — In  all  cases  of  choroiditis  more  or  less  loss  of  transparency  w'ill  be  found. 
Pain,  intolerance  of  light,  impairment  of  vision,  fulness  of  the  veins  emerging  from  the 
16 
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sclerotic  in  the  ciliary  region,  ciliary  redness,  dilatation  and  sluggishness  of  the  pupil,  and 
increased  tension  of  the  globe,  are  symptoms  often  met  with  in  choroiditis,  but  are  by  no 
means  characteristic  of  it.  A  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  with  certainty  by  examination 
with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  changes  seen  in  the  choroid  with  the  ophthalmoscope  are,  grayish  or  yellowish 
patches  or  spots  of  exudation  surrounded  by  more  or  less  redness  (hypersemia),  and  at  a 
later  period  patches  of  atrophy.  The  exudation  may  occur  in  one  or  more  large  patches, 
or  be  distributed  over  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  choroid  in  the  form  of  spots,  this 
latter  condition  being  known  as  "  choroiditis  disseminata."  We  know  that  the  morbid 
changes  noticed  are  in  the  choroid,  from  their  relation  to  the  retinal  vessels  which  pass  in 
front  of  and  are  not  obscured  by  the  opacity. 

Syphilitic  choroiditis  (in  typical  cases)  is  characterized  by  yellowish  lymph- 
nodules  similar  to  those  met  with  in  syphilitic  iritis  in  the  choroid  ;  but,  as  in  the  latter 
disease,  typical  cases  are  only  occasionally  met  with,  and  we  must  be  guided  by  the  same 
rules  in  forming  a  diagnosis.  Choroiditis  disseminata  is  syphilitic  ;  the  atrophic  changes 
left  by  it  are  seen  in  spots  of  white  and  dark  dotted  about  the  fundus ;  often  combined 
with  an  irregular  band  of  dirty  white  extending  round  the  optic  disk.  These  changes  are 
frequently  seen  in  the  subjects  of  congenital  syphilis,  the  choroidal  disease  is  in  many 
instances  associated  with  floating  opacities  in  the  vitreous,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
certain  indication  of  syphilis. 

Choroiditis  is  frequently  associated  with  inflammation  and  opacity  of  the  vitreous 
humor ;  the  retina  covering  the  affected  portion  of  choroid  is  usually  involved  in  the 
inflammatory  change,  and  the  optic  disk  may  be  implicated  if  choroiditis  exist  in  its 
vicinity. 

Atrophy  of  the  choroid,  as  above  stated,  frequently  follows  inflammation.  The 

ophthalmoscope  shows  white  or  dirty  white  patches,  or  spots  corresponding  to  the  areas 
previously  occupied  by  inflammatory  exudation,  caused  by  destruction  of  the  choroid, 
allowing  the  white  sclerotic  to  show  more  or  less  plainly  through  it.  The  atrophic  patches 
are  fre<piently  surrounded  by  dark  borders,  from  accumulation  of  pigment  which  has  been 
displaced  by  the  inflammatory  material. 

Inflammation  of  the  ciliary  portion  of  the  choroid  (ciliary  body)  is  known  as 
"  cyclitis." 

Cyclitis  is  characterized  by  redness  and  swelling  of  some  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
ciliary  region,  with  considerable  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  retina,  choroid,  and  iris, 
and  pain  in  the  eyeball,  aggravated  by  pressure  in  the  ciliary  region.  Cyclitis  may  be 
caused  by  injury  or  may  depend  upon  syphilis,  inherited  or  acquired.  Softening  and 
shrinking  of  the  globe  is  very  likely  to  follow  from  impairment  of  nutrition,  dependent  on 
interference  with  the  circulation  of  blood.  Suppuration  may  also  take  place.  Wounds 
implicating  the  ciliary  region  of  the  sclerotic  should  always  be  looked  upon  as  much  more 
serious  than  those  of  other  portions  of  the  tunic,  as  cyclitis  is  frequently  set  up  by  such 
injuries.    Cyclitis  is  not  uncommonly  associated  with  iritis — "  irido-cyclitis." 

Treatment  The  treatment  of  choroiditis  should  be  very  similar  to  that  of  iritis. 

Iridectomy  does  good  in  some  chronic  cases  or  in  those  in  which  there  is  increase  of  ten- 
sion of  the  globe.    For  the  atrophic  changes  no  treatment  is  of  much  avail. 

Bone  upon  the  choroid  Deposits  of  bone  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  upon 

the  inner  surface  of  the  clioi'oid  in  eyes  that  have  been  blind,  and  shrunken  for  years. 

Tubercles  in  the  choroid. — In  cases  of  general  tuberculosis  deposits  of  tubercle 
have  occasionally  been  met  with  in  the  choroid. 

Injuries  The  choroid  may  be  injured  by  foreign  bodies  entering  the  eyeball  or  rup- 
tured by  violence,  without  perforation  of  the  tunics. 

In  the  former  case  (more  especially  if  a  foreigri  body  be  lodged  in  the  structure  of  the 
choroid)  inflammation  is  very  liable  to  follow,  the  eyeball  being  eventually  lost  by  sup- 
puration or  shrinking.  A  rupture  of  the  choroid  from  external  violence  is  attended  with 
more  or  less  hemorrhage,  which  fills  the  rent  made  in  its  structure  with  blood,  and  may 
cause  considerable  displacement  of  the  retina. 

Seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  a  rupture  of  the 
choroid  appears  as  a  more  or  less  elongated  blood  clot ;  later  the  blood  becomes  absorbed 
and  a  white  linear  flgure  is  left,  from  the  white  sclerotic  showing  through  the  rent  in  the 
choroid.    This  form  of  injury  is  not  often  followed  by  destructive  inflammation. 

Treatment — Injuries  of  the  choroid  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  injuries 
of  the  sclerotic,  cornea,  or  iris,  with  belladonna  lotion,  lint  and  a  bandage. 
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Sympathetic  Ophthalmia. 

Sympathetic  ophthalmia  is  the  name  applied  to  a  peculiar  form  of  inflammation  of  tlie 
choroid,  ciliary  body,  and  iris,  coming  on  in  one  eye  in  consequence  of  morbid  changes 
which  have  previously  existed  or  are  still  in  operation  in  the  other. 

The  most  common  causes  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  are  injuries  of  one  eye,  especially 
wounds  implicating  the  ciliary  region,  or  associated  with  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  in 
the  interior  of  the  globe. 

The  wounded  eye  shortly  after  the  receipt  of  an  injury  may  become  affected  by  choroido- 
iritis,  the  inflammation  being  of  a  markedly  adhesive  character  ;  pain  more  or  less  severe 
will  be  complained  of,  sight  rapidly  lost,  extensive  synechiie  form,  the  tension  of  the  globe, 
at  first  somewhat  above  par,  diminish,  and  shrinking  of  the  eyeball  follow. 

At  any  time  during  the  foregoing  changes  in  the  injured  eye  the  sound  one  may 
become  irritable  and  painful,  and  a  similar  inflammation  may  be  set  up  in  it,  leading 
rapidly  to  a  like  result. 

Treatment — Where  symjjathetic  ophthalmia  has  been  onee  established,  in  all  proba- 
bility irreparable  damage  will  be  done  ;  the  great  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  to  prevent  its 
occurrence  by  timely  extirpation  of  the  damaged  globe  (see  Extirpation  of  the  Eyeball). 
Should  the  disease  have  become  fairly  established,  little  benefit  can  be  expected  to  result 
from  such  extirpation,  as  the  morbid  changes  will  probably  continue  in  the  sympatheti- 
cally inflamed  globe,  in  spite  of  the  removal  of  that  primarily  affected.  The  sympatheti- 
cally affected  eyeball  (or  if  excision  have  not  been  performed  both  eyes)  should  be  kept 
carefully  bandaged  with  lint  soaked  in  belladonna  lotion  ;  pain  must  be  relieved  by  the 
same  methods  as  in  cases  of  iritis.  Any  constitutional  treatment  that  may  appear  neces- 
sary should  1)e  employed,  and  as  soon  as  the  more  acute  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
subsided  iridectomy  should  be  performed.  This  operation  often  exerts  a  very  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  globe  (see  Iridectomy),  and  should  be  repeated  a  second 
or  even  third  time  should  the  new  pupil  become  (as  is  very  likely  to  be  the  case)  occluded 
by  inflammatory  exudations. 

Should  suppurative  inflammation  be  set  up  in  one  eye,  sympathetic  changes  need  not  be 
feared  in  the  other ;  it  is  only  in  the  adhesive  form  of  choroido-iritis  that  sympathetic 
ophthalmia  is  likely  to  occur. 

THE  VITREOUS  HUMOR. 

Opacities  in  the  vitreous  are  frequently  met  with  in  cases  of  myopia,  and  often  as 
the  results  of  choroiditis. 

Inflammation  of  the  vitreous  occurs  occasionally  ;  it  is  generally  of  syphilitic  origin 
or  caused  by  injuries,  especially  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies  witliin  the  globe.  Vision 
becomes  misty,  and  on  examination  the  humor  is  found  to  be  more  or  less  turbid. 

Treatment — Should  the  inflammation  be  of  syphilitic  origin  ;  antisyphilitic  i-emedies 
should  be  employed  ;  should  it  depend  on  injury,  the  eye  must  be  kept  bandaged  with  lint 
soaked  in  belladonna  lotion,  and  measures  taken  to  subdue  the  inflammation. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  vitreous  Occasionally  bleeding  takes  place  into  the  vit- 
reous humor  to  a  considerable  extent.  Impairment  of  vision  is  complained  of,  usually 
coming  on  suddenly,  and  often  during  some  exertion.  Examination  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope (direct  method)  shows  the  vitreous  chamber  to  be  occupied  by  a  turbid  irregular 
cloud  which  floats  about  as  the  eyeball  is  moved,  gradually  subsides  to  its  lower  part  when 
the  movements  are  discontinued,  and  is  stirred  up  again  on  the  movements  of  the  globe 
being  repeated.  The  blood  becomes  absorbed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  course  of 
time,  but  very  commonly  some  permanent  opacity  is  left. 

Iridectomy  appears  to  hasten  the  process  of  absorption. 

GLAUCOMA. 

By  glaucoma  we  understand  "A  series  of  morbid  changes  of  the  eyeball;  the  most 
prominent  of  which,  and  apparently  the  one  which  causes  all  the  others,  being  an  increase 
of  tension  of  the  globe."  (Bader.) 

Tlie  cause  of  the  inci-ease  of  tension  is  unknown,  but  is  supposed  to  result  from  undue 
accumulation  of  the  intra-ocular  fluids,  dependent  on  hyper-secretion  or  deficient  removal. 
Gla.icoma  is  said  to  be  simple  when  the  increase  of  tension  progresses  slowly  and  continu 
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ously  witliout  inflammatory  outbreaks;  acute  or  chronic  when  attended  by  attacks  of 
inflammation. 

Simple  glaucoma  presents  no  very  marked  symptoms,  its  onset  being  most  insidi- 
ous. It  is  characterized  by  gradual  decrease  of  acuteiiess  of  vision,  with  narrowing  of  the 
visual  field,  impairment  of  the  poAver  of  accommodation,  causing  rather  rapid  increase  of 
presbyopia,  sluggishness  in  the  movements  of  the  iris,  some  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and 
some  apparent  haziness  of  the  lens.  Increase  of  tension  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms,  but  is  very  liable  to  be  overlooked  until  the  disease  is  far  advanced  and  con- 
siderable hardness  of  the  globe  has  taken  place.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  spontaneous 
pulsation  of  the  retinal  arteries  may  be  seen,  or  pulsation  may  be  produced  by  very  slight 
pressure  upon  the  globe.  The  vessels,  especially  the  veins,  are  tliinner  on  the  surface  of 
the  optic  disk  than  in  the  surrounding  retina,  and  the  disk  itself  more  or  less  cupped. 
Tlie  cup  of  glaucoma  is  characterized  by  a  bluish  appearance  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  disk ;  upon  this  blue  portion  the  vessels  appear  very  small  and  indistinct,  or  they 
may  be  quite  invisible ;  the  margin  of  the  disk  is  white,  and  the  large  tortuous  retinal 
vessels  are  seen  curling  up  over  its  edge,  and  appearing  on  tlie  surface  of  the  retina 
at  a  point  not  continuous  with  their  course  upon  the  nerve  surface.  Small  hemorrhages 
may  also  be  met  with  upon  tlie  retina. 

Sooner  or  later,  in  any  form  of  glaucoma,  if  relief  be  not  given,  the  condition  known 
as  absolute  glaucoma  is  established.  The  eyeball  becomes  stony  hard,  the  pupil  widely 
dilated  and  fixed,  the  cornea  hazy  and  anaesthetic,  the  iris  and  aqueous  humor  discolored, 
the  anterior  chamber  shallow,  and  the  lens  more  or  less  opaque.  A  few  dilated  veins 
are  seen  issuing  from  the  glol)e  in  the  ciliary  region,  the  sclerotic  may  be  somewhat 
bulged  in  places  and  bluish  in  color,  and  the  conjunctiva  is  extremely  rotten,  tearing  on 
any  attempt  to  seize  it  with  forceps.  On  examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope  all  ap- 
apears  dark  behind  tlie  pupil,  or  a  dull  red  reflection  may  be  returned  from  the  interior, 
but  no  details  of  tlie  fundus  can  be  made  out.    All  perception  of  light  is  lost. 

In  some  cases  of  acute  glaucoma,  and  almost  invariably  in  chronic  glaucoma,  the  onset 
of  the  disease  is  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms. 

These  are,  as  in  simjde  glaucoma,  rapidly  increasing  presbyopia  and  slight  increase  of 
tension  of  the  globe,  sluggishness  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  some  apparent  haziness  of 
the  lens,  and  narrowing  of  the  visual  field. 

Besides  these  we  may  find  some  congestion  of  the  veins  emerging  from  the  sclerotic  in 
the  ciliary  region.  There  may  be  periodic  attacks  of  dimness  of  vision,  objects  appearing 
as  if  veiled  by  a  grayish  or  yellow  mist  (London  fog)  ;  in  the  later  stages  we  may  have  a 
halo  around  a  flame,  or  the  appearance  of  a  rainbow,  and  at  times  attacks  of  pain  in  and 
about  the  eyeball. 

Acute  glaucoma  usually  commences  suddenly  with  well-marked  inflammatory 
symptoms.  The  patient  will  state  that  he  was  seized  (frequently  during  the  night)  with 
sudden  severe  pain  in  the  eye  ;  the  pain  will  be  described  as  atfecting,  not  only  the  eye- 
ball, but  the  whole  of  tlie  corresponding  side  of  the  head,  and  he  will  have  found  that  the 
sight  of  the  painful  eye  is  much  impaired  or  entirely  lost.  On  examination  the  eyelids 
will  be  found  slightly  reddened  and  swollen,  the  conjunctiva  somewhat  chemosed,  and  its 
vessels,  as  well  as  those  situated  more  deeply  in  the  subconjunctival  tissue,  enlarged. 
There  will  be  profuse  lachrymation,  and  often  much  intolerance  of  light  ;  the  aqueous 
humor  will  very  jirobably  be  somewhat  turbid.  The  pupil  will  be  dilated,  somewhat 
irregular  and  fixed,  and  the  tension  of  the  globe  greatly  increased. 

On  examination  with  the  oplithalmoscope  some  of  the  appearances  mentioned  under 
simple  glaucoma  may  be  found,  but  tlie  media  will  probably  be  so  hazy  as  to  obscure  the 
parts  behind,  a  dull-red  reflection  being  all  that  can  be  made  out. 

The  acute  symptoms  may  pass  off"  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks,  leaving  the 
eye  more  or  less  permanently  damaged.  Similar  attacks  may  recur,  but  more  frequently 
the  disease  relapses  into  a  chronic  state. 

Chronic  glaucoma,  the  form  most  commonly  met  with,  is  characterized  by  the 
occurrence  of  slight  inflammatory  attacks,  associated  with  temporary  increase  of  dimness 
of  vision  and  more  or  less  pain  in  and  around  the  eyeball.  On  examination  the  field  of 
vision  will  be  found  to  be  limited,  the  tension  of  the  globe  increased,  and  if  the  patient 
present  himself  during  an  inflammatory  attack  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  tissue 
will  be  found  unduly  vascular,  the  pupil  somewhat  dilated,  and  the  movements  of  the 
iris  sluggish. 

The  loss  of  vision,  in  cases  of  chronic  glaucoma,  is  attended  by  somewhat  peculiar 
symptoms.    Patients  complain  that  their  sight  is  always  somewhat  misty,  that  there  is 
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an  appearance  of  a  bright  halo  around  a  candle  or  other  flame,  that  they  see  colors  resem- 
bling a  rainbow,  and  often  of  great  beauty,  and  occasionally  flashes  of  light  and  fiery 
circles ;  these  latter  symptoms  are,  however,  common  to  all  forms  of  retinal  irritation. 
Vision  is  always  worse  during  the  inflammatory  attacks  and  recovers  to  a  certain  extent 
during  the  remission,  never,  however,  returning  to  the  same  condition  as  before  the  attack. 

The  ophthalmoscope  shows  changes  similar  to  those  mentioned  under  simple  glaucoma. 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  glaucoma  recjuiring  mention,  fortunately  rarely  met  with. 
Its  principal  characteristic  is  the  extreme  suddenness  and  violence  of  its  onset ;  its  symptoms 
resemble  those  of  acute  glaucoma  in  an  aggravated  form.  This  variety  of  glaucoma  is 
known  as  glaucoma  fulminans,  and  the  eye  attacked  by  it  may  be  entirely  lost  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  The  attack  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  severe  headache  and 
vomiting. 

Glaucoma  is  essentially  a  disease  of  commencing  old  age,  occurring  most  frequently 
between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty,  but  occasionally  in  young  adults,  or  even  in  children. 
Glaucoma  almost  ahvays  affects  both  eyes,  not,  however,  simultaneously,  but  at  more  or 
less  considerable  intervals. 

In  order  to  diagnose  glaucoma  we  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  tension  of  the  globe,  and  also  with  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  (^See 
Examination  of  eyeball,  &c.) 

We  must  also  remember  that  the  injurious  effects  of  pressure  are  evidenced  earliest  in 
the  peripheral  ])ortions  of  the  retina,  and  should  therefore  very  carefully  examine  the  con- 
dition of  the  visual  field  in  all  suspected  cases.    (^See  Examination  of  field  of  vision.) 

Cases  are  frequently  met  with  in  which  great  contraction  of  the  visual  field  has  taken 
place,  although  central  vision  is  still  acute.  Another  symptom  which  should  lead  us  to 
suspect  glaucoma  is  the  rapid  increase  of  presbyopia.  Patients  affected  by  the  simple  or 
chronic  forms  of  the  disease  are  constantly  changing  their  glasses,  as  they  find  that  those 
which  at  first  appear  to  suit  become  useless  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

Apparent  haziness  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  a  symptom  requiring  special  attention  ; 
otherwise  the  surgeon  may  fall  into  the  fatal  error  of  mistaking  chronic  or  simple  glaucoma 
for  cataract,  and  allow  the  disease  to  continue  until  sight  is  irrevocably  lost.  In  such  cases 
ophtiialmoscopic  examination  will  most  probably  show  that  there  is  little  or  no  real 
opacity  of  the  lens,  and  this,  aided  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  tension  of  the  globe 
and  tlie  state  of  the  visual  field,  will  prevent  so  disastrous  a  mistake. 

Besides  the  foregoing  w  e  not  unf'requently  meet  with  what  is  known  as  "  secondary 
glaucoma,"  i.  e.,  glaucoma  coming  on  in  the  course  of  some  other  disease,  as  corneitis, 
ulceration  of  cornea,  iritis,  &c.    Glaucoma  occurring  in  young  persons  is  usually  secondary. 

Treatment. — Glaucoma  can  be  remedied  by  operation  alone.  And  it  is  our  duty  to 
explain  to  the  patient  the  nature  of  his  case  and  urge  upon  him  most  strongly  the  necessity 
for  operative  interference. 

Patients  sufferinjj  from  jrlaucoma  often  evince  the  greatest  unwillinsness  to  undergo 
an  operation  ;  this  unwillingness  is  explained  by  tlie  fact  that  during  the  remissions  of 
the  disease  little  or  no  inconvenience  is  experienced,  and,  moreover,  even  at  the  time 
that  an  attack  of  inflammation  is  present  the  sufferer  will  be  encouraged  by  the  hope  that 
the  symptoms  will  pass  off  (as  they  in  all  probability  have  done  in  previous  attacks), 
leaving  the  eye  but  little  damaged.  Nevertheless  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  an 
operation,  to  be  successful,  must  be  performed  early,  and  must  not  be  satisfied  until  we 
have  convinced  our  patient  of  this.  Most  i)atients  will  readily  submit  to  an  operation 
when  one  eye  has  been  lost  and  the  disease  has  commenced  in  the  other. 

Several  operations  have  been  practised  for  the  relief  of  glaucoma,  but  iridectomy  is 
that  which  gives  the  best  results,  and  is  almost  universally  practised  at  the  present  day. 
Iridectomy,  to  be  effectual,  should  be  performed  as  early  as  possible  ;  as  a  rule,  no  good 
is  likely  to  result  from  the  operation  in  cases  where  vision  has  been  reduced  to  bare  per- 
ception of  ligiit ;  but  in  acute  glaucoma  much  improvement  may  take  place  even  though 
all  perception  of  light  have  been  lost  for  some  days. 

In  performing  iridectomy  for  glaucoma  we  must  take  care  to  remove  the  iris  well  down 
to  its  insertion  and  to  excise  a  good  broad  piece  {see  p.  2fi7)  ;  merely  cutting  away  a  por- 
tion of  the  iris  near  the  margin  of  tiie  pupil  does  no  good.  The  operation  is  easy  enough 
of  performance  in  cases  of  acute  glaucoma,  but  in  those  of  old  standing  the  structures 
become  so  rotten  as  to  render  it  anything  but  simple. 

In  cases  of  glaucoma  where  for  any  reason  an  operation  does  not  seem  advisable  we 
must  do  our  best  to  give  relief  by  medical  treatment.    The  means  which  will  be  found 
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most  useful  are  the  applications  of  sedative  fomentations,  administration  of  opium,  and  the 
local  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches  or  tlie  artificial  leech. 

Atropine  should  not  be  used  in  glaucoma,  as  it  causes  increased  vascularity  of  the  globe, 
and  with  it  augmentation  of  tension.  Its  application  is  recommended  in  most  woi'ks  on 
ophthalmic  subjects,  but  it  does  more  harm  than  good. 

THE  RETIXA  AND  OPTIC  NERVE. 

Vision. — Space  will  not  allow  of  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  anomalies  of  vision  whic'^ 
may  be  met  with.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  ophthalmoscope  all  cases  of  ivaiit  of 
sif/ht  occurring  without  cause  apparent  to  the  unaided  eye  were  collected  together  into  two 
classes  bearing  the  names  of  "  amblyopia  and  amaurosis." 

To  the  former  were  referred  all  cases  where  vision  was  much  impaired  but  not  entii'ely 
lost,  to  the  latter  cases  in  which  not  even  perception  of  light  remained.  But  now  that  tlie 
ophthalmoscoi)e  has  come  so  generally  into  use,  making  the  interior  of  the  globe  as  accessible 
to  our  sight  as  the  exterior,  we  have  come  to  refer  "  amblyopia  and  amaurosis"  to  their 
proper  causes,  and  the  terms  have  fallen  into  comparative  disuse.  For  instance,  if  in  a 
case  of  want  of  sight  we  find  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination  that  there  is  haziness  of  the 
vitreous,  inflammation  of  the  retina,  &c.,  we  do  not  say  (as  formerly)  that  the  patient  is 
"  amblyopic,"  but  that  he  is  suffering  from  opacity  of  the  vitreous,  retinitis,  &c.  Again, 
in  cases  of  total  blindness,  the  ophthalmoscope  will  in  all  probability  detect  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve  or  other  lesion,  and  instead  of  saying  that  the  patient  is  "  amaurotic"  we  say 
that  he  is  suffering  from  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  &c.  The  terms  '-amblyopia  and 
amaurosis"  may,  however,  still  be  used  in  some  rare  cases  where  there  is  a  partial  or 
complete  loss  of  sight,  associated  with  an  apparently  healthy  condition  of  all  the  ocular 
structures. 

Hyperaemia  of  the  retina  occurs  from  overstrain  of  the  eyes  in  doing  near  work 
(especially  in  hypermetropic  or  astigmatic  persons),  or  from  constantly  looking  at  bright 
light ;  the  disease  is  not  uncommon  amongst  engine-drivers  and  others  who  work  over  a 
blazing  fire. 

The  patient  complains  of  some  dimness  of  vision,  and  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  discomfort 
in  the  eyes.  On  examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope  the  retinal  vessels,  both  arteries 
and  veins,  will  be  found  increased  in  size,  and  a  greater  number  of  each  will  be  visible 
than  in  the  healthy  retina. 

This  form  of  hyperaemia  may  be  described  as  "  active  ;"  another  form  of  hyperaemia, 
affecting  only  the  retinal  veins,  which  become  enlarged,  tortuous,  and  sometimes  varicose, 
may  be  described  as  "  passive  ;"  this  condition  is  indicative  of  obstruction  to  the  return  of 
blood  from  the  eyeball.    (See  Ischa^mia.) 

Hyperaemia  of  the  retina,  especially  the  active  form,  is  not  easily  recognized,  as  the 
limits  between  health  and  disease  fade  almost  imperceptibly  into  each  other,  and  consider- 
able experience  is  required  in  order  to  judge  with  certainty  where  one  ends  and  the  other 
begins. 

Treatment — Active  hyperaemia  should  be  treated  by  rest,  carefully  shielding  the  eyes 
from  bright  light  by  means  of  blue  protectors  or  a  shade.  After  the  subsidence  of  the 
hyperaemia  any  anomaly  of  refraction  should  be  carefully  neutralized. 

Passive  hyperaemia  is  usually  an  indication  of  some  more  serious  disease,  and  requires 
no  special  treatment. 

Inflammation  of  the  retina  (retinitis) — Causes — Retinitis  most  frequently 
depends  on  some  constitutional  condition,  as  albuminuria  or  syphilis  ;  it  may  also  arise 
from  embolism  of  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  hemorrhage  into  its  substance,  or  from  cere- 
bral disease ;  from  tumors  or  entozoa  within  the  globe,  exposure  to  sudden  flashes  of 
bright  light,  or  wounds  of  the  eyeball.  It  may  also  be  secondary  to  choroiditis,  iritis,  or 
cyclitis. 

Retinitis  is  characterized  by  hyperaemia  of  the  retina,  associated  with  more  or  less  dense 
and  extensive  opacity  of  its  structure,  and  frequently  with  extravasations  of  blood  in  its 
substance. 

Distui  bance  of  vision  may  be  a  prominent  symptom,  or  the  patient  may  hardly  be  aware 
that  anything  is  amiss  with  his  eyes.  The  degree  of  impairment  of  vision  depends  upon 
the  situation  and  extent  of  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  retina ;  for  instance,  a  small  patch 
of  inflammatory  exudation  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot  will  cause  much  loss  of  sight, 
whereas  a  considerable  amount  of  opacity  situated  peripherally  will  give  rise  to  scarcely 
any  symptoms. 
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Pain,  photophobia,  colored  vision,  and  flashes  of  light,  are  symptoms  occasionally  met 
Avilh  in  inflammation  of  the  retina. 

Acute  retinitis  is  rarely  met  with,  and  if  it  sliould  occur  would  hardly  be  recognized,  as 
the  inflammatory  exudation  would  be  transparent,  and,  therefore,  invisible  ;  consequently 
the  only  appearance  revealed  by  the  ophthalmoscope  would  be  enlargement  and  tortuosity 
of  the  retinal  vessels. 

The  forms  of  retinitis  which  give  rise  to  striking  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  are 
essentially  of  a  chronic  nature,  and  are  frequently  associated  with  inflammatory  changes 
in  the  choroid  and  optic  nerve. 

Retinitis  may  affect  one  or  both  eyes,  those  forms  which  are  of  constitutional  origin 
usuiilly  affecting  both,  though  not  always  in  the  same  degree.  Several  varieties  of  retinitis 
are  described. 

Simple  retinitis  The  0[)hthalnioscope  shows  a  more  or  less  general  turbidity  of  the 

retina,  varying  from  a  scarcely  perceptible  cloudiness  (giving  the  idea  that  the  structure 
is  colored  and  visible  instead  of  entirely  transparent)  to  an  uniform  grayish-white  or  mot- 
tled opacity,  which  appears  to  cover  the  choroid  like  a  veil. 

The  outline  of  the  optic  disk  is  indistinct.  Tlie  retinal  veins  appear  enlarged,  dark 
colored,  evidently  gorged  with  blood,  often  twisted  in  their  course,  and  they  may  be  in 
parts  hidden  by  the  inflammatory  exudation.  The  condition  of  the  arteries  is  nearly 
normal,  or  they  may  appear  too  thin. 

Small  hemorrhages  are  frequently  detected  in  the  course  of  the  distended  veins. 
Hemorrhagic  retinitis.  —  The  optic  nerve  will  be  found  reddened,  somewhat 
swollen,  its  outline  obliterated,  its  transparency  so  much  affected  that  the  course  of  the 
retinal  veins  upon  its  sui-face  and  in  its  substance  cannot  be  traced  ;  tlie  retinal  veins  are 
turgid,  and  tortuous  in  their  course,  presenting  alternately  light  and  dark  portions,  accord- 
ing as  they  lie  deeply  in  the  engorged  retina  or  more  superficially  near  its  inner  surface. 
The  retinal  arteries,  as  in  the  simple  form  of  retinitis,  are  nearly  normal  or  too  thin. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the  disease  is  the  occurrence  of  extensive  hemorrhage, 
most  marked  around  the  optic  disk,  and  fading  away  gradually  into  the  surrounding  parts. 
The  blood-extravasations  have  a  peculiar  striated  appearance,  and  radiate,  spoke-like,  from 
tlie  optic  disk  as  a  centre.  In  some  cases  the  retina  immediately  surrounding  the  disk  is 
uniformly  soaked  with  blood,  the  bright  red  color  tlius  produced  gradually  shading  off" 
externally  into  the  spoke-like  appearance  above  mentioned. 

As  time  goes  on  the  extravasated  blood  undergoes  changes,  becoming  brown  in  color, 
and  eventually  ])artially  or  entirely  absorbed. 

Retinitis  pigmentosa  is  a  peculiar  form  of  degenei-ation  of  the  retina,  met  with 
most  frequently  in  the  offspring  of  blood  relations  ;  the  suffei'ers  are  often  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  may  be  partially  idiotic. 

Tlie  most  marked  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  night  blindness,  and  gradual  narrowing 
of  the  visual  field  without  glaucomatous  symptoms.  The  ophthalmoscoi)e  reveals  the  most 
striking  changes  ;  the  retina,  more  especially  about  its  peripheral  parts,  is  dotted  more  or 
less  thickly  with  black  pigment  spots  ;  these  spots  appear  somewhat  like  a  multitude  of 
small  black  spiders  with  many  legs  ;  they  have  also  been  likened  to  bone-corpuscles.  The 
spots  of  pigment  aj)pear  to  follow  the  course  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  retina,  and,  as  before 
stated,  are  collected  most  thickly  in  its  peripheral  parts. 

The  bloodvessels  themselves  are  much  diminished  in  size  and  visible  number,  and  the 
optic  disk  is  markedly  auittnic. 

Albuminuric  retinitis  is  a  peculiar  form  of  retinitis  met  with  in  Briglit's  disease. 
The  chauges  which  take  place  in  the  retina  are  inflammation  with  effusion  and  hemor- 
rhages, followed  by  fatty  and  fibrinous  degeneration  of  its  structure,  and  subsequent 
atro[)liy. 

The  ophthalmoscope  shows,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  retinal  hyperaemia  (more 
especially  venous)  with  increased  vascularity  and  redness  of  the  optic  disk.  Next  the 
retina  becomes  cloudy  (more  especially  around  the  optic  disk,  the  outline  of  which  becomes 
obscured),  and  numerous  hemorrhages  in  the  form  of  streaks  and  spots  occur  in  various 
parts  of  its  structure. 

Tiie  cloudiness  goes  on  increasing  and  obscures  the  smaller  vessels ;  later  in  different 
parts  of  the  fundus,  but  mostly  in  a  ring  situated  at  a  little  distance  from  the  margin  of 
the  disk,  appear  glistening  white  spots  and  [latches,  which  by  their  coalescence  eventually 
form  a  broad  white  band,  which  partially  or  entirely  surrounds  the  now  gray  opaque  o[)tic 
disk,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  gray  o[)a(pie  portion  of  retina.  These  appearances  are 
entirely  characteristic  of  albuminuric  retinitis. 
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Whilst  the  above  chanj>es  are  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  retina,  characteristic  appear- 
ances may  be  developed  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot.  number  of  small  Avhite 
glistening  spots,  which,  however,  do  not  coalesce  so  as  to  form  a  band,  but  remain  distinct, 
make  tlieir  appearance.  These  glistening  spots  are  ai-ranged  in  a  somewhat  radiated  posi- 
tion around  the  macula  as  a  centre,  and  somewliat  resemble  a  constellation  ;  the  ai)pear- 
ance  is  quite  characteristic,  and  once  seen  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 

As  the  opacity  of  the  retina  increases,  the  vessels  become  more  and  more  obscured,  so 
that  when  the  disease  has  reached  its  height  only  a  few  large  venous  trunks  are  still  visible. 
Fresh  hemorrhages  may  occur  at  any  time,  and  cover  over  and  obscure  the  opaque  ])or- 
tions  of  retina.  After  a  time  a  retrogi-ade  process  sets  in,  the  hemorrhages  and  [jeculiar 
opacity  slowly  disappear,  the  retina  being  at  lengtli  left  in  a  state  of  atrophy.  Displace- 
ment of  the  retina  may  occur. 

Albuminui-ic  retinitis  is  usually  associated  with  granular  kidney ;  it  is  dependent  on  the 
blood-vascular  disease  (arterio-capillary-fibrosis.  Gull  and  Sutton),  of  which  the  kidney 
affection  is  only  a  part.  The  retinitis  often  appears  before  any  sign  of  kidney  mischief  is 
manifested,  and  it  is  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  who  first  discovers  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Leucaemie  retinitis. — A  peculiar  form  of  retinitis  somewhat  resembling  the  albu- 
minuric has  been  described  as  occurring  in  connection  with  leucocythaemia. 

Leucsemic  retinitis  is  marked  by  pallor  of  the  optic  disk,  a  peculiar  rose  color  of  the 
retinal  vessels,  hemorrhages,  some  opacity  of  the  retina  around  tlie  optic  disk,  and  white 
glistening  spots  similar  to  those  met  with  in  albuminuric  retinitis,  which,  however,  are 
situated  in  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina. 

Embolism  of  the  retina. — A  form  of  retinitis  associated  with  plugging  of  the 
centi-al  artery  comes  on  suddenly  without  apparent  cause,  with  complete  loss  of  sight. 
Ophthalmoscopic  examination  shows  some  pallor  of  the  optic  disk  and  diminution  in  calibre 
of  the  vessels  emerging  from  it,  but  the  most  marked  change  is  seen  in  the  region  of  tlie 
yellow  spot. 

The  retina  around  the  spot  is  gray  and  opaque,  and  numerous  bloodvessels  not  visible 
under  ordinary  conditions  come  plainly  into  view  ;  the  macula  itself  is  seen  as  a  bright 
red  spot  (wliicli  might  be  taken  for  a  hemorrhage  by  a  careless  observer)  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  opaque  portion  of  retina. 

The  bright  red  appearance  of  the  macula  arises  from  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the 
parts  ;  the  retina  in  this  situation,  being  thin  and  firmly  bound  down  to  the  parts  beneath, 
does  not  become  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  exudation,  and  consequently  tlie  normal  red 
color  of  the  fundus  appears  in  striking  contrast  to  the  surrounding  opaque  retina.  Hemor- 
rhages may  occur. 

Syphilitic  retinitis  A  form  of  inflammation  affecting  the  retina  immediately 

surrounding  the  o[)tie  disk  has  been  looked  upon  by  some  as  of  syphilitic  origin,  but,  like 
syphilitic  iritis,  rarely  presents  any  very  characteristic  signs.  Should  retinitis  occur  with 
other  manifestations  of  syphilis,  congenital  or  acquired,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  syphilitic. 

TuEATMENT  Both  eycs  should  be  kept  thoroughly  at  rest,  by  prohibiting  all  near 

work,  paralyzing  the  accommodation  by  atropine,  and  shielding  the  eyes  from  the  stimulus 
of  too  bright  light  by  blue  protectors.  Everything  that  is  likely  to  cause  disturbance  of 
the  ocular  circulation,  as  stooping  positions,  excitement,  stimulants,  too  rapid  variations 
of  temperature,  &c.,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

In  simple  retinitis  blood  sliould  be  taken  from  the  temples  by  leeches,  or  preferably  by 
the  artiflcial  leech,  and  in  this  form  as  well  as  in  retinitis  connected  with  syphilis  mercury 
does  good  ;  it  sliould  be  given  so  as  quickly  to  affect  the  system  either  by  the  mouth,  by 
inunction,  or  in  tlie  form  of  vapor  baths.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  however,  small  doses 
of  .tlie  bichloride  of  mercury,  taken  regularly  for  some  montlis,  may  be  beneficial.  The 
other  forms  of  I'etinitis  are  of  only  secondary  importance  to  the  disease  with  which  they 
are  associated,  and  against  which  treatment  must  be  directed  (see  Causes  of  Retinitis). 
No  treatment  is  of  much  avail  in  retinitis  pigmentosa. 

Atrophy  of  the  retina  may  be  the  sequel  of  inflammatory  changes.  Its  principal 
characteristic  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope  is  a  condition  of  bloodlessness,  in  some  cases 
associated  with  opacity  of  the  retina  and  frequently  with  atrophic  changes  in  the  choroid. 
Bloodlessness  shows  itself  in  a  diminution  of  the  visible  number  and  also  of  the  calibre  of 
the  retinal  bloodvessels,  more  especially  of  the  arteries,  some  of  which  may  ap[)ear  per- 
vious to  red  blood-corpuscles  in  part  of  their  course,  only  their  continuations  being  marked 
by  a  yellowish-white  cord.  Opacities,  if  they  occur,  are  of  a  grayish-white  color,  and 
situated  for  the  most  part  around  tlie  optic  disk. 
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The  disk  itself  is  frequently  extremely  anaemic  or  atrophied.  (For  treatment  of  atrophy 
of  the  retina,  see  Atrophy  of  the  optic  disk.) 

Hemorrhage  into  the  retina — Besides  the  form  of  hemorrhage  described  as 
occurring  in  retinitis,  bleeding  may  take  place  into  the  structure  of  tlie  retina,  from 
rupture  of  a  retinal  bloodvessel  without  previous  inflammatoiy  change.  The  hemorrhage 
is  usually  considerable,  and  will  be  seen  as  an  irregular  patch  of  blood,  situated  somewhere 
in  the  course  of  the  ruptured  vessel,  and  often  surrounded  by  inflammatory  exudation. 

The  extravasated  blood  becomes  gradually  absorbed,  but  usually  leaves  behind  it  some 
indications  of  its  previous  existence. 

Treatment — Rest  of  the  eyes  and  protection  from  bright  light. 

Displacement  of  the  retina  is  associated  with  effusion  of  serous  fluid  between  it 
and  the  choroid  ;  it  may  be  caused  by  blows  on  the  eyeball  or  the  head  in  its  vicinity ;  it 
may  occur  without  apparent  cause,  and  is  often  met  with  in  myopic  eyes.  Displacement 
of  the  retina  occurs  by  preference  at  its  lower  part,  but  may  vary  in  extent  from  detach- 
ment of  a  small  fold  to  total  separation  of  the  whole  i-etina  from  the  choroid,  the  only 
points  of  attachment  left  being  at  the  optic  disk  and  ciliary  processes. 

The  ophthalmoscope  shows  a  gray,  opaque,  movable  cloud,  over  the  surface  of  which  the 
retinal  bloodvessels  can  be  traced. 

Treat.aient — Little  can  be  done  to  remedy  displacement  of  the  retina,  but  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  procure  absori)tion  of  the  fluid  by  the  administration  of  such  drugs  as 
iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury,  and  by  the  application  of  blisters  to  the  temple.  If  the 
displacement  occur  in  connection  with  myopia  the  anomaly  of  refraction  should  be  care- 
fully neutralized  by  suitable  glasses,  and  in  all  cases  rest  sliould  be  insured  to  the  eyes,  so 
as  to  prevent  as  much  as  ])ossible  further  detachment. 

Inflammation  of  the  optic  disk  (optic  neuritis,  neuro-retinitis)  occurs 
as  the  result  of  irritation  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  in  some  ])art  of  its  course  external  to 
the  eyeball,  the  inflammatory  change  extending  downwards  along  the  nerve  and  finally 
affecting  its  intra-ocular  portion,  hence  it  is  sometimes  described  as  "  descending  neuritis," 
The  ophthalmoscope  shows  a  reddish-gray  turbidity  of  the  disk  and  the  surrounding  zone 
of  retina,  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the  parts.  The  retinal  veins  are -engorged,  but  their 
visible  number  is  not  increased  ;  the  arteries  are  thinner  than  usual,  and  all  the  vessels 
are  more  or  less  shrouded  and  concealed  from  view  in  the  opaque  portion  of  retina  and 
upon  the  nerve  surface.  Numerous  small  hemorrhages  may  occur  upon  the  disk  and 
around  it. 

Vision  is  always  considerably  affected  in  optic  neuritis. 

Ischaemia  of  the  disk  (choked  disk)  Choking  of  the  optic  disk  is  met  with 

in  a  large  majority  of  cases  of  cerebral  tumor  or  other  affections  within  the  cranium  which 
cause  obstruction  to  the  return  of  venous  blood  from  the  eyeball.  It  is  frequently  con- 
founded with  optic  neuritis,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  some  essential  particulars. 
In  choked  disk  the  intra-ocular  portion  of  the  nerve  alone  is  affected.  The  ophthalmo- 
scope shows  great  swelling  and  an  intense  red  color  of  the  disk,  its  outline  being  entirely 
lost;  there  is,  however,  but  slight  swelling  or  opacity  of  the  surrounding  retina;  small 
hemorrhages  are  frequently  seen  on  the  nerve  surface.  The  retinal  veins  are  enormously 
distended,  their  course  extremely  tortuous,  and  they  may  be  varicose ;  their  visible 
number  is  also  considerably  increased.  The  arteries  are  thinner  than  natural  or  of 
normal  calibre ;  none  of  the  vessels  are  shrouded  and  concealed  from  view,  as  in  neuritis. 
In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  ischtemia  of  the  disk  vision  is  unaffected. 
Ischaemia  may  go  on  to  neui-itis. 

Generally  speaking,  optic  neuritis  commencing  as  such  may  be  looked  upon  as  indicative 
of  irritation  of  the  nerves  in  some  part  of  their  course. 

Ischaimia  means  simply  obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation,  and  may  result  from 
pressure  directly  on  the  main  trunks,  or  from  any  form  of  disease  whatever  which  causes 
over-crowding  of  the  contents  of  the  cranium.  Both  neuritis  and  ischaemia  are  usually 
bilateral. 

Treatment  Optic  neuritis  and  ischaemia  of  the  disk  are  of  only  secondary  importance 

to  the  disease  which  gives  rise  to  them  ;  they  are  of  much  greater  interest  to  the  physician 
than  to  the  oculist,  as  their  existence  enables  him  to  diagnose  cerebral  lesion  with  great 
certainty. 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  usually  the  result  of  preceding  neuritis,  when  it 
is  called  ''consecutive  atrophy,"  but  occasionally  cases  are  met  with  where  the  atrophy 
seems  to  have  commenced  as  such,  and  to  have  slowly  progi'essed  without  inflammatory 
change,  "  simple  atrophy." 
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With  tlie  ophthalmoscope  the  optic  disk  will  be  seen  to  be  wliite  or  bluish  white  in  color, 
frequently  its  margin  appears  irregular,  and  it  may  be  cupped.  The  atrophic  cup  varies 
from  the  glaucomatous  in  not  having  steep  sides,  so  that  the  vessels  do  not  appear  broken 
in  their  course  as  in  the  latter  affection  ;  it  does  not  take  in  the  whole  nerve,  but  only  its 
central  part,  which  slopes  gradually  backwards  ;  the  vessels  appear  curved  on  the  surface 
of  the  disk,  but  are  not  altered  in  calibre  as  in  glaucoma.  Atrophy  of  the  retina  fre- 
quently goes  along  with  atrophy  of  the  optic  disk. 

In  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  vision  is  always  much  impaired  ;  some  patients 
with  extremely  white  disks  can  count  fingers  or  even  distinguish  large  letters,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  vision  is  reduced  to  bare  perception  of  light. 

Treatment  The  treatment  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves,  especially  if  associated 

with  a  similar  condition  of  the  retina,  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and,  indeed,  almost  hope- 
less. Should  a  certain  amount  of  vision  still  remain,  and  no  change  have  taken  place  for 
many  months,  we  may  safely  assure  our  patient  that  he  will  retain  what  sight  he  has.  The 
drugs  which  have  been  principally  used  are  iron,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  nux 
vomica,  strychnia  taken  by  the  mouth  or  injected  hypodermically,  phosphorus,  quinine,  or 
other  tonics,  and  opium  in  gradually  increasing  doses.    Galvanism  has  also  been  employed. 


OPERATIONS  ON  THE  EYEBALL  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 

POSITION  OF  THE  PATIENT  AND  OPERATOR,  &c. 

All  the  minor  operations,  such  as  slitting  the  canaliculi,  passing  probes  down  the  nasal 
duct,  opening  tarsal  cysts,  &c.,  can  best  be  performed  when  the  patient  is  seated  in  a  chair, 
and  the  operator  stands  behind  him  ;  the  patient's  head,  over  which  a  towel  has  first  been 
thrown,  resting  against  the  operator's  chest.    (See  Fig.  93.) 

The  more  important  operations,  as  extraction  of  cataract,  iridectomy,  squint,  &c.,  should 
be  performed  whilst  the  patient  is  lying  on  a  hard  couch,  his  head  resting  on  a  bolster 
covered  by  a  towel,  which  should  be  thrown  forward  over  the  forehead  ;  the  operator 
should  sit  or  stand  behind  (see  Fig.  94).    In  whichever  position  an  operation  is  to  be  per- 


FiG.  93.  .  Fig.  94. 


Position  for  minor  operations.    (Sitting.)  Position  for  major  operations.  (Lying.) 

formed,  the  chair  or  table  should  be  placed  in  front  of  a  large  window  so  as  to  insure  a 
good  light,  and  care  be  taken  to  prevent  assistants  and  others  from  interposing  their  heads 
or  bodies  between  the  patient's  face  and  the  source  of  light.  It  will  be  found  whilst  ope- 
rating that,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  pronation  and  supination,  there  is  little  oc- 
casion to  use  the  arms,  which  should  be  kept  with  the  elbows  near  the  sides,  the  wrists 
resting  on  the  patient's  head  or  face,  in  a  position  which  allows  of  free  movements  of  the 
hands  and  fingers. 

Every  ophthalmic  surgeon  should  learn  to  use  his  fingers,  cultivate  his  sense  of  touch, 
and,  if  possible,  become  ambidextrous. 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  ANESTHETICS. 
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It  will  be  found  that  incisions  can  be  best  made  by  holding  the  knife  lightly  between  the 
thumb  and  first  two  fingers  of  whichever  hand  is  most  conveniently  situated. 

In  all  operations  incisions  commencing  at  or  situated  entirely  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
globe  should  be  made  with  the  hand  corresponding  to  that  side,  the  op])Osite  hand  being 
employed  upon  the  inner  side.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  right  eye  is  operated  on,  the  right 
hand  should  be  used  to  make  an  incision  at  its  outer  side,  the  left  at  its  inner,  and  vice 
versa. 

Incisions  above  or  below  may  be  made  with  either  hand ;  scissors  should  also  be  used 
with  whichever  hand  is  most  favorably  situated. 

In  one  operation,  that  for  intei'nal  strabismus,  the  positions  of  patient  and  operator  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  already  described,  the  o])erator  standing  in  front,  at  the  side 
of  the  couch  on  the  patient's  right,  instead  of  behind  his  head. 

The  scissors  may  be  used  with  the  right  hand  for  both  eyes,  but  in  operating  on  the  left 
the  hands  will  have  to  be  crossed. 

Before  performing  any  operation  the  operator  should  look  carefully  to  the  condition  of 
the  instruments  he  is  about  to  use.  Knives  should  be  passed  through  a  piece  of  tliin 
leather  tightly  stretched  on  a  small  metal  cylinder,  and  care  taken  to  ascertain  that  they 
have  good  points  and  that  there  are  no  notclies  in  the  blades. 

Scissors  should  be  carefully  examined  and  tried ;  it  should  be  seen  that  forceps  close 
perfectly  and  free  from  rust  or  dirt ;  silk  for  sutures  should  be  black,  as  fine  and  strong  as 
possible,  well  waxed,  and  free  from  flaws  or  kinks.  Inattention  to  these  details  may  very 
possibly  mar  the  success  of  an  operation. 

Administration  of  anaesthetics. — The  operator  will  find  that  he  has  much  more 
command  over  the  eye  when  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  an  aniesthetic  than  when 
consciousness  remains,  and  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  he  will  do  well  to 
administer  one. 

Occasionally  patients  are  met  with  who  will  bear  operations  most  quietly ;  such  should 
be  operated  on  without  ansesthesia  ;  but  if  during  the  oj^eration  the  patient  become  luisteady, 
or  begin  to  strain,  it  is  best  not  to  risk  failure,  but  to  discontinue  the  operation  and  admin- 
ister an  antesthetic.  If  the  globe  has  been  opened,  it  must  be  carefully  guarded  by  a  pad 
and  bandage  during  the  administration.  If  no  aniesthetic  be  employed  the  operation 
should  be  performed  as  simply  and  quickly  as  possible  ;  no  speculum  should  be  used,  nor 
should  the  eye  be  fixed  with  forceps,  but  the  operator  should  keep  the  lids  open,  and  steady 
the  globe  with  the  fingers. 

After-treatment — Operations  on  the  tear  passages,  removal  of  tarsal  cysts  and 
strabismus,  require  little  or  no  after-treatment ;  the  parts  need  only  to  be  washed  twice  or 
three  times  a  day  with  tepid  water. 

After  more  severe  operations  on  the  eyelids,  and  in  all  cases  where  an  incision  has  been 
made  into  the  globe,  the  eye  should  be  carefully  covered  with  two  small  folds  of  lint, 
wetted  with  cold  water,  and  secured  by  a  single  turn  of  bandage  ;  the  lint  being  kept  wet 
and  the  eye  bound  up  until  the  incision  has  healed  and  all  irritation  subsided.  Wounds 
of  the  globe  made  in  operations,  as  a  rule,  heal  rapidly,  union  having  frequently  taken 
place  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours. 

The  great  danger  after  operations  on  the  globe  is  the  occurrence  of  inflammation. 

Inflammation,  once  set  up,  may  subside  shortly,  leaving  no  trace  behind  it ;  it  may 
continue  until  more  or  less  irreparable  damage  has  been  done,  or  may  run  on  to  suppura- 
tion of  portions  or  the  whole  of  the  globe ;  the  cornea  is  more  liable  to  this  change  than 
any  other  structure. 

The  symptoms  of  inflammation  usually  appear  within  the  two  days  immediately  suc- 
ceeding an  operation,  and  little  fear  need  be  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  eyeball  if  all 
has  gone  well  for  a  week. 

Occasionally,  after  cataract  extraction,  eyes  have  been  lost  through  inflammation,  or 
sup])uration  commencing  at  a  later  period,  but  these  cases  are  rare,  and  probably  it  will 
be  found  that  some  damage  has  been  done  to  the  eye  shortly  before  the  symjjtoms 
appeared. 

The  treatment  of  inflammatory  changes  consists  in  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  from 
the  temple  by  leeches,  or  the  application  of  the  artificial  leech  ;  the  use  of  fomentations 
of  water,  po[)py-heads,  or  belladonna  constantly  applied  ;  the  administration  of  opium  in 
full  doses,  either  alone  or  combined  with  mercury.  The  treatment  must,  of  course,  be 
varied  according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  ;  should  he  be  weakly  and  antemic,  we 
should  be  careful  about  bloodletting,  and  instead  quinine  and  iron,  with  good  living  and 
a  fair  amount  of  stimulants,  should  be  prescribed. 
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The  local  abstraction  of  blood,  however,  acts  most  beneficially  in  relieving  pain,  and 
should  therefore  be  employed  in  cases  where  pain  is  a  prominent  symptom,  even  though 
the  patient  does  not  appear  to  have  much  blood  to  lose.  Strong  healthy  patients  sliould 
be  leeched  freely,  and  kept  on  light  diet. 

During  the  treatment  the  eye  must  be  kept  carefully  closed  and  bandaged,  except  dur- 
ing the  time  that  fomentations  are  being  applied.  Moderate  pressui-e  by  carefully  applied 
pads  of  lint  and  cotton  wool,  secured  by  a  few  turns  of  flannel  bandage,  is  said  to  exert 
considerable  influence  in  cases  where  the  cornea  is  threatened  by  suppuration  ;  it  should 
have  a  fair  trial,  if  pressure  can  be  borne. 

If  the  inflammation  go  on  to  suppuration  of  the  whole  globe  the  case  must  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  abscess  in  any  other  part.    (See  Oplitlialmitis.) 

Insertion  of  a  seton  in  the  temple. — In  order  to  place  a  seton  in  the  temple, 
the  position  of  patient  and  operator  should  be  as  in  Fig.  93,  p.  2.'50.  The  operator  should 
pinch  up  the  skin  with  the  linger  and  thumb  of  one  hand,  just  in  front  of  the  patient's 
ear,  and  pass  a  seton  needle  armed  with  a  double  thread  of  stout  silk  through  the  fold  thus 
produced  ;  the  silk  should  be  drawn  through  and  tied  in  a  short  loop.  The  seton  should 
pass  for  about  1^  in.  beneath  the  skin,  and  should  be  placed  amongst  the  hair,  so  as  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  disfigurement  from  the  subsequent  cicatrix  ;  the  silk  sliould  be 
drawn  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  wound  every  morning ;  it  may  be  left  in  as 
long  as  appears  necessary. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  passing  the  needle  not  to  wound  the  temporal  artery  ;  should 
this  accident  happen  the  seton  must  be  removed  and  firm  pressure  applied  with  a  pad  and 
bandage. 

Application  of  the  artificial  leech  This  instrument  consists  of  a  small  sharp 

steel  cylinder  (worked  by  a  spring  arrangement),  Avith  which  a  circular  incision  can  be 
made  through  the  skin  of  the  temple,  and  a  hollow  glass  cylinder,  which  can  be  placed 
over  the  wound,  and  the  air  in  its  interior  exhausted  by  means  of  a  piston  worked  by  a 
screw;  as  the  air  is  removed  the  blood  flows  up  to  fill  the  vacuum.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  work  the  screw  too  quickly,  but  only  to  move. the  piston  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
blood  flows ;  neither  must  the  edge  of  the  cylinder  be  allowed  to  compress  the  skin  against 
the  parts  beneath,  otherwise  the  flow  of  blood  will  be  impeded. 

THE  EYELIDS. 

Tumors  Various  small  growths  are  met  with  about  the  eyelids.  Molluscum 

occurs  as  a  small  yellowish-white  jH-qjection,  having  a  depressed  and  often  blackened  centre, 
situated  on  some  part  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  ;  tliere  may  be  only  one  or  many  of  tliese 
little  growths.  They  can  be  easily  removed  by  thrusting  a  knife  through  them,  and  then 
squeezing  out  the  contents  with  the  thumb  nails. 

Dermoid  cysts  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  situated  deeply  beneath  the  skin  and 
muscle,  often  near  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit.  They  are  congenital,  filled  with  sebaceous 
matter,  and  often  contain  hair.  They  must  be  carefully  dissected  out,  much  more  trouble 
being  experienced  in  so  doing  than  would  be  at  fii-st  suspected,  and  they  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  opened  during  removal.  These  little  tumors  will  be  found  attached  deeply  to  the 
periosteum,  and  may  have  caused  a  depression  in  the  bone. 

Warts  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  about  the  eyelids ;  they  should  be  cut  oflT  with 
scissors. 

Tarsal  cyst  is  met  with  as  a  dusky  red  or  colorless  projection  from  the  outer  surface 
of  the  lid;  its  position  is  marked  on  the  conjunctival  surface  by  a  bluish  spot,  from  which 
a  granulation  is  occasionally  seen  growing.  The  cyst  is  Ibrmed  by  obstruction  of  a  Mei- 
bomian gland  and  retention  of  its  secretion  ;  it  is  sometimes  in  a  suppurating  condition. 

The  lid  should  be  everted,  the  cyst  freely  opened  from  the  conjunctival  surface  with  a 
small  knife,  and  its  contents  squeezed  or  scooped  out ;  it  must  be  thoroughly  emptied,  or 
it  will,  in  all  probability,  re-form. 

The  cavity  left  on  removal  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst  will  always  fill  with  blood,  and 
shortly  after  the  operation  the  tumor  will  be  as  large  or  larger  than  before ;  the  patient 
must  be  warned  of  this. 

The  swelling  will  most  probably  disappear  in  the  course  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  ;  if  it 
remain  longer  the  operation  should  be  repeated. 

A  tarsal  cyst  sometimes  degenerates  into  a  hard  fibrous  little  mass,  feeling  somewhat 
like  a  large  shot  beneath  the  skin,  which  is  known  as  a  chalazion;  this  should  be  dis- 
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seeled  out  through  an  incision  in  the  skin  of  the  lid,  whicli  should  afterwards  be  closed 
by  a  fine  suture. 

Xanthelasma  is  often  met  with  as  a  small  yellow  patch  on  some  part  of  the  skin  of 
the  eyelids ;  its  most  frequent  site  is  the  surface  of  the  upper  lid  near  the  inner  canthus 
The  little  ])atch  may  be  excised  if  it  is  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  patient. 

Simple  serous  cysts  occur  about  the  margins  of  the  lids ;  tliey  are  about  the  size 
of  small  peas,  and  nearly  transparent.  A  portion  of  the  cyst  wall  should  be  cut  out  with 
scissors. 

Trichiasis  signifies  a  faulty  direction  of  the  eyelashes,  which  turn  inwards  and  irri- 
tate the  cornea  ;  it  is  usually  caused  by  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva  (following  granular 
ophthalmia  or  its  unskilful  treatment),  producing  displacement  of  the  hair  follicles. 

Only  a  few  lashes  may  be  misdirected,  or  the  whole  row  may  be  inverted.  If  only  a 
few  of  the  lashes  turn  inwards,  it  is  sufficient  to  pull  them  out  with  forceps  whenever  they 
become  troublesome.  If  a  considerable  number  or  the  whole  row  are  inverted,  their  roots 
should  be  removed  by  operation.  The  operation  should  be  performed  as  follows:  The 
patient  being  placed  in  the  usual  position  (see  Fig.  94,  p.  250),  the  lid  should  be  secured 
by  a  compressorium  forceps  (Figs.  95,  96),  by  which  means  it  is  steadied  and  hemorrhage 


Fig.  95.  Fig.  96. 


Compressorium  forceps.  Compressorium  forceps  applied. 


prevented,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  screw  the  instrument  up  too  tightly,  or  sloughing  of 
the  lid  may  follow.  The  lid  being  well  secured,  the  operator  should  make  an  incision 
through  the  skin,  about  three  lines  from  the  free  margin  of  the  lid  and  parallel  with  it,  of 
such  a  length  as  to  correspond  to  the  lashes  which  are  misplaced  ;  the  incision  should  be 
carried  down  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  tarsal  cartilage  ;  a  second  incision  should  then  be 
made  of  the  same  length  as  the  first,  in  the  margin  of  the  lid,  and  so  conducted  as  to  split 
the  lid  and  separate  the  skin  and  hair-bulbs  from  the  subjacent  structures  ;  the  ends  of  the 
two  incisions  should  then  be  joined  by  two  short  cuts,  and  the  portion  of  skin  included 
with  the  hair-bulbs  dissected  olf  the  tarsal  cartilage.  The  raw  surface  should  then  be 
wiped  with  a  sponge,  and  any  black  dots  denoting  the  presence  of  hair-bulbs  carefully 
removed.  The  compressorium  forceps  should  then  be  unscrewed,  when  sharpish  hemor- 
rhage will  take  place.  The  eye  must  be  covered  by  two  pieces  of  wet  lint  secured  by  a 
turn  of  bandage. 

Entropion  signifies  a  rolling  inwards  of  the  whole  lid,  the  whole  row  of  lashes  being 
completely  turned  towards  the  eyeball  ;  it  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  lower  lid, 
more  especially  in  old  people  with  a  superabundance  of  loose  skin  about  the  face.  It  is 
often  the  cause  of  much  trouble  and  annoyance,  as  well  as  of  danger  to  the  eye,  after 
cataract  extraction. 

The  inversion  may  be  caused  either  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  muscle 
or  by  distortion  and  thickening  of  the  tarsal  cartilage  after  granular  ophthalmia. 

Entropion  caused  by  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  is  easily  remedied  as  follows : — The 
patient,  lying  on  a  couch  {see  Fig.  94,  p.  250),  the  operator  should  seize  with  forceps  the 
skin  of  the  lid  at  a  point  near  one  or  other  canthus,  about  two  lines  from  its  margin,  and 
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then  with  scissors  remove  a  portion  in  breadth  corresponding  to  about  half  the  surface  of 
the  lid,  and  extending  along  its  whole  length  ;  he  should  then  seize  and  remove  the  orbi- 
cularis muscle  to  a  corresponding  extent ;  no  suture  need  be  used  ;  the  eye  should  be 
bound  up  with  wet  lint  and  a  bandage.  The  subsequent  healing  of  the  wound  and  con- 
traction of  the  cicatrix  will  remedy  the  inversion. 

P^ntropion  depending  on  distortion  and  thickening  of  the  tarsal  cartilage  is  usually  met 
with  in  the  upper  lid.  It  can  be  remedied  by  removal  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  carti- 
lage, including  the  more  thickened  portion,  by  the  following  operation  : — The  patient, 
being  in  the  usual  position  (see  Fig.  94,  p.  250),  and  the  lid  fixed  by  a  compressorium 
forceps,  an  incision  should  be  carried  through  its  whole  thickness,  parallel  with  and  about 
two  lines  distant  from  its  margin,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  thickened  portion,  witli  a 
sharp  knife.  A  somewhat  lunated  incision  should  then  be  made  from  one  end  of  the  first 
around  the  base  of  the  thickened  portion  of  tarsus  joining  the  first  incision  at  its  other 
extremity ;  the  second  incision  should  not  be  carried  vertically  through  tlie  cartilage,  but 
obliquely,  so  as  to  meet  the  first  at  the  conjunctival  surface  ;  the  portion  of  carriage 
included  between  these  incisions  should  then  be  removed,  the  wound  closed  by  sutures, 
and  the  eye  bound  up  with  lint  and  a  bandage.  The  skin  and  muscle  covering  the  car- 
tilage may  be  removed  or  not,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  surgeon.  If  their  removal  is 
not  desired,  they  should  be  dissected  back  before  making  the  second  incision.  After  the 
operation  the  margin  of  the  lid  should  appear  rightly  directed. 

Ectropion  signifies  an  everted  condition  of  the  lid  ;  the  extent  of  eversion  varies  in 
different  cases,  from  slight  falling  away  of  the  margin  of  the  lid  from  the  globe  to  eversion 
of  tlie  whole  extent  of  the  lid  and  adjoining  fornix  of  the  conjunctiva. 

The  slighter  forms  are  caused  by  distension  of  the  lid  from  inflammatory  swelling,  and 
are  easily  remedied  by  slightly,  narrowing  the  palpebral  aj»erture,  by  paring  the  edges  of 
the  lids  near  the  outer  canthus,  and  bringing  the  raw  surfaces  together  by  a  suture,  when 
firm  union  will  take  place  between  the  two. 

The  more  extreme  forms  are  caused  by  the  contraction  of  cicatrices  of  burns,  wounds, 
or  inflammatory  changes,  about  the  orbit. 

No  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  cases.  The 
surgeon  must  be  guided  by  the  conditions  as  they  present  themselves,  and  do  the  best 
he  can. 

In  any  case,  if  the  tarsal  cartilage  be  left  entire,  it  should  be  carefully  dissected  away 
from  its  attachments  and  replaced  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  normal  position,  in  which  it 
must  be  kept  by  paring  its  margin  and  that  of  the  opposite  lid,  and  securing  extensive  and 
firm  union  between  them  by  careful  coaptation  of  their  raw  surfaces.  The  lids  must  not 
be  opened  until  all  further  contraction  of  the  original  cicatrix  is  at  an  end,  and  it  is  better 
to  leave  the  eye  closed  for  considerably  too  long  a  period  than  to  open  it  a  day  too  soon. 
Ectropion  is  also  frequently  seen  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  ophthalmia  or  in  cases  of 
severe  intolerance  of  light,  and  is  especially  liable  to  occur  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
open  a  firmly  closed  eye.  In  these  cases  the  eversion  requires  no  special  treatment,  but 
disappears  as  the  affection  causing  it  is  recovered  from. 

Formation  of  a  new  eyelid. — In  some  cases  of  burn,  or  from  ulceration  of  a 
lupoid  character,  more  or  less  complete  destruction  of  the  eyelids  may  take  place.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  a  flap  of  skin  from  a  neighboring  part  may  be  brought,  placed  in  the 
gap,  and  there  secured  by  means  of  sutures,  care  being  always  taken  that  the  piece  of  skin 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  surface  it  is  intended  to  cover.  Before  removing  any  skin, 
search  must  be  made  in  any  portion  of  the  eyelid  that  may  be  left  for  the  tarsal  cartilage, 
and  if  this  be  found  it  must  be  carefully  dissected  out  and  preserved,  its  natural  form 
being  as  much  as  possible  restored  ;  it  should  be  fixed  in  its  proper  position  by  uniting  its 
margin  to  that  of  the  opposite  lid.  Even  if  no  flap  of  skin  be  applied  over  it,  it  will  in 
time  become  covered  with  cuticle,  and  form  a  very  effectual  covering  to  the  eyeball. 

Symblepharon  signifies  adhesion  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelid  to  that  of  the 
globe.  It  is  usually  caused  by  burns  with  lime  or  hot  metal,  and  may  occur  to  any  extent, 
varying  from  a  thin  band  of  union  to  fusion  of  the  greater  part  or  whole  of  both  lids  with 
the  globe. 

This  condition  requires  to  be  remedied  by  operation.  Where  only  a  thin  band  of  adhe- 
sion exists  it  should  be  first  carefully  secured  by  a  suture  passed  through  the  extremity 
nearest  the  eyeball,  and  then  be  divided,  and  drawn  into  the  fornix  by  passing  the  suture 
through  the  lid  and  securing  it  to  a  small  roll  of  strapping,  placed  upon  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face.   By  this  means  the  raw  surface  left  hy  removal  of  the  band  from  the  globe  is  brought 
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into  contact  with  liealthy  conjunctiva  and  granulates  over,  healing  without  forming 
adhesions. 

If  more  than  one  band  exist,  each  should  be  dealt  with  separately. 

Cases  of  more  extensive  adhesion  give  rise  to  the  utmost  difficulty  in  treatment,  and 
until  lately  the  operations  j)erformed  for  their  relief  were  attended  with  only  indifferent 
success.  One  plan  of  treatment  recommended  was  to  dissect  away  the  adhesion  and  inter- 
pose a  shell  of  glass  between  the  raw  surfaces,  but  as  healing  invariably  commenced  at  a 
point  remote  from  the  free  margin  of  the  lid,  the  shell  was  gradually  pushed  out  and  the 
adhesion  re-established. 

The  insertion  of  pieces  of  wire  deepl}'^  beneath  the  adhesion,  which  were  left  in  until 
the  walls  of  the  canal  made  by  them  had  healed,  the  remainder  of  the  adhesion  being 
then  divided  with  scissors,  was  Ibllowed  by  no  more  satisfactory  results. 

Lately,  an  operation  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  P.  Teale,  of  Leeds,  which  has  been 
attended  with  the  best  success.  The  operation  has  for  its  object  the  separation  of  the  raw 
sui-faces  by  a  piece  of  conjunctiva,  taken  from  some  other  part  of  the  eyeball.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  exti'act  from  the  account  of  the  operation  given  by  Mr.  Teale  in  the  '  Transactions 
of  the  Fourth  Ophthalmic  Congress,' 1872.  "The  patient  being  under  the  influence  of 
an  anaesthetic,  the  eyelid  is  freed  from  its  attachment  to  the  lid  ;  next,  a  band  of  some- 
what circular  form  is  marked  out,  with  a  sharp  knife,  upon  the  sound  conjunctiva  ;  the 
band  commences  at  one  end  of  the  gap  left  by  liberation  of  the  lid  and  passes  round  the 
sound  side  of  the  cornea,  terminating  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  gap. 

"  Four  stitches  are  then  inserted,  two  on  each  edge  of  the  flap  tlius  formed.  The  flap 
is  next  separated  on  its  under  surface,  whilst  its  extremities  are  left  continuous  Avith  the 
conjunctiva;  it  is  tlien  drawn  across  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  fixed,  raw  surface 
downwards,  into  the  gap  formed  by  the  liberation  of  the  eyeball  from  the  lid ;  it  is 
secured  in  its  new  position  by  the  sutures  already  alluded  to,  aided  by  as  many  others  as 
may  appear  necessary." 

Mr.  Teale  states  that  "  the  operation  is  most  tedious,"  and  that  he  rarely  completes  it 
within  the  hour. 

Anehyloblepharon  signifies  an  adhesion  of  the  lids  to  each  other.  The  adhesions 
must  be  divided  with  scissors,  and,  if  possible,  some  skin  or  conjunctiva  interposed  between 
the  raw  surfaces ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  reunion  may  be  prevented  by  passing  a 
probe  between  the  lids  daily. 

Narrowing  of  the  palpebral  aperture  (Blepharophymosis)  is  usually  a 
result  of  granular  ophthalmia,  and  is  accompanied  by  entro|)ion,  displaced  tear  puncta, 
and  consequent  watering  of  the  eye.  It  requires  to  be  remedied  by  operation,  which  can 
tlius  be  performed  :  the  lids  being  kept  widely  open  and  on  the  stretch  by  a  wire  speculum 
(Fig.  97),  an  incision  should  be  made  with  strong 

scissors  through  the  outer  canthus.    A  flap  of  conjunc-  Fig.  97. 

tiva,  of  somewhat  conical  shape,  should  then  be  marked 
out  on  tlie  surface  of  the  eyeball,  the  flap  freely  dis- 
sected from  the  subjacent  structures,  but  left  attached 
at  its  base,  which  is  towards  the  cornea,  and  then  fixed 
by  sutures  in  the  incision  made  by  the  scissors,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  keep  the  raw  edges  separated  by  a 
mucous  surface. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  narrow  or  close  entirely  Wiie  speculum, 

the  palpebral  aperture.    This  operation,  known  as  tar- 

soraphy,  can  be  per'brmed  as  follows  :  The  lid  being  held  with  forceps,  a  portion  of  the 
inner  edge  of  its  margin  should  be  removed  with  a  small  iridectomy  knife,  care  being 
taken  not  to  cut  away  any  of  the  outer  edge  containing  the  lashes,  nor  to  wound  the  tear 
puncta  or  canaliculi.  The  opposite  lid  should  then  be  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  the  raw  edges  brought  together  by  sutures  ;  firm  union  will  soon  take  place  between 
them. 

Ptosis  signifies  a  drooping  of  the  upper  eyelid  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with 
inability  to  raise  it.  Ptosis  occurs  with  divergent  strabismus  and  more  or  less  impairment 
of  the  mobility  of  the  eyeball,  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve,  and  is  generally, 
but  not  invariably,  accompanied  by  dilatation  and  fixity  of  the  pupil. 

It  is  also  met  with  as  a  congenital  defect,  and  occurs  sometimes  after  severe  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lid,  or  protracted  intolerance  of  light,  and  constant  spasmodic  action  of  the 
orbicularis  muscle.  Women  past  the  middle  period  of  life,  with  a  superabundance  of 
loose  skin  about  the  face,  are  also  subject  to  a  form  of  partial  ptosis. 
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Treatment — In  ptosis  from  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  treatment  must  be  directed 
against  the  cause  of  the  paralysis,  no  operation  being  advisable ;  other  forms  can  be  reme- 
died by  removal  of  some  skin  and  orbicularis  muscle  from  the  surface  of  the  lid. 

The  operation  may  be  performed  as  follows  :  The  skin  just  above  the  margin  of  the  lid 
should  be  pinched  up  with  force[)s,  the  amount  included  between  their  blades  being  such 
as  to  raise  the  margin  of  the  lid  well  above  the  upper  border  of  the  pupil.  Then  with 
scissors  a  strip  of  skin  of  the  required  width  should  be  removed,  along  the  whole  extent 
of  the  lid,  parallel  to  its  margin  ;  the  orbicularis  muscle  should  then  be  clearly  dissected 
off  the  tarsal  cartilage  to  about  the  same  extent,  the  wound  closed  by  one  or  two  fine 
sutures,  and  the  eye  bound  u[)  with  wet  lint  and  a  bandage. 

The  wound  will  heal  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  the  shortening  caused  by  the 
removal  of  the  skin  and  muscle,  and  subsequent  cicatrization  (possibly  aided  by  tlie 
entanglement  of  some  fibres  of  the  occipito-frontalis  in  the  scar)  should  keep  the  lid  in 
the  desired  position. 

In  cases  of  congenital  ptosis  we  often  find  movement  of  the  eyes  upwards  greatly 
impaired  ;  it  seems  probable  that  the  superior  rectus  is  badly  developed  or  altogether 
absent. 

THE  LACHRYMAL  APPARATUS. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  malignant  or  other  growths,  and 
may  require  extirpation. 

A  cyst  is  sometimes  met  with  caused  by  obstruction  of  one  of  the  ducts  of  the  gland 
and  accumulation  of  secretion.    The  disease  is  known  as  dacryops. 

Its  treatment  consists  in  establishing  an  opening  into  it  from  the  surface  of  the  con- 
junctiva ;  this  is  easily  done  by  passing  a  curved  needle  armed  with  silk  from  beneath  the 
upper  lid  through  the  wall  of  the  cyst  into  its  cavity,  and  out  again  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance ;  the  silk  should  then  be  drawn  through,  and  the  portion  of  cyst-wall  included 
between  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  needle  firmly  ligatured ;  the  ligature  will  slough  out 
and  leave  a  permanent  opening,  causing  no  inconvenience.  If  the  cyst  be  opened  through 
the  skin  it  may  leave  a  troublesome  fistula. 

The  tear  puncta  and  canaliculi  Tlie  tear  puncta  in  the  normal  condition  lie 

in  contact  with  the  ocular  conjunctiva ;  they  may  be  either  everted,  as  seen  in  old  and 
neglected  cases  of  tinea,  or  rolled  somewhat  inwards ;  they  are  sometimes  found  entirely 
obliterated,  either  by  disease  or  injury,  burns  of  the  eyelids  being  the  most  common 
cause. 

The  canaliculi  may  also  be  found  more  or  less  obstructed  in  any  part  of  their  course. 
Any  of  these  conditions  are  accompanied  by  troublesome  watering  of  the  eye,  "  epiphora." 
They  can  be  remedied  by  slitting  the  tear  puncta  and  canaliculi. 

The  lachrymal  sac  is  often  the  seat  of  acute  inflammation,  which  may  arise  in  the 
sac  itself,  spread  to  it  from  the  conjunctiva,  or  be  caused  by  disease  of  the  surrounding 
bones.  It  is  characterized  by  a  dusky  red,  tense  swelling,  situated  at  the  side  of  the  nose, 
close  to  the  inner  canthus,  the  swelling  and  redness  often  extending  outwards  along  both 
the  upper  and  lower  lids ;  one  or  both  sacs  may  be  affected.  The  inflammation  may  end 
in  resolution  or  go  on  to  tlie  formation  of  an  abscess  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  swelling 
becomes  soft  and  fluctuating. 

Treatment  At  first,  hot  fomentations  and  poultices  must  be  applied,  and  attention 

paid  to  the  general  health  ;  if  abscess  form,  the  pus  must  be  let  out  by  a  free  incision.  If 
an  abscess  of  the  lachrymal  sac  be  allowed  to  burst,  a  fistulous  opening  will  very  probably 
be  left,  but  if  a  free  opening  be  made  so  soon  as  the  formation  of  pus  is  suspected,  the 
wound  heals  i-apidly. 

Distension  of  the  lachrymal  sac  (Mucocele)  The  lachrymal  sac  not  unfre- 

quently  becomes  distended,  forming  a  tumor  of  varying  size  beneath  the  internal  palpebral 
ligament  (tendo  oculi) ;  pressure  on  the  tumor  causes  the  escape  of  a  transparent,  some- 
what tenacious  fluid,  consisting  of  mucus  and  tears,  in  some  cases  thickened  from  the 
admixtui-e  of  pus-cells.  Distension  of  the  sac  is  caused  by  stricture  of  the  nasal  duct  and 
consequent  accumulation  of  secretion ;  it  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  watering  of  the 
eye,  and  may  be  remedied  by  relieving  the  stricture  of  the  duct. 

Discharge  from  the  lachrymal  sac  (Blenorrhcsa)  A  muco-purulent  or 

purulent  discliai'ge  from  the  sac  is  often  met  with,  following  inflammation,  especially  if 
disease  of  the  adjacent  bone  exist.  It  may  be  treated — 1st.  By  insuring  a  free  exit  for 
the  discharge  by  slitting  the  canaliculus,  and  passing  a  large  probe  down  the  lachrymal 
duct.    2d.  By  washing  out  the  sac.    3d.  By  obliteration  of  the  sac. 
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Stricture  of  the  nasal  duct  may  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  its  course ;  the 
obstruction,  however,  is  most  frequently  found  at  its  junction  with  the  lachrymal  sac. 
Occjisionally  the  duct  is  found  almost  obliterated  by  dense  bony  deposit. 

Fistula  of  the  lachrymal  sac  occurs  as  a  small,  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible 
opening,  situated  at  some  point  over  tlie  sac  ;  it  is  found  in  connection  with  obstruction 
of  the  nasal  duct.    If  tlie  passage  be  re-establislied,  the  fistula  will  probably  close. 

Operations  on  the  tear  passages. — The  operation  of  slitting  the  tear  puncta 
and  canaliculi  may  be  performed  thus:  The  patient  should  be  seated  in  a  chair,  the  opera- 
tor standing  behind  him.  {See  Fig.  93,  p.  2.50.)  Supposing  the  lower  punctum  and 
canaliculus  on  the  right  side  to  be  operated  on,  the  small  and  ring  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
should  be  placed  upon  the  patient's  face,  near  the  outer  canthus,  the  lids  drawn  tight, 
with  these  two  fingers,  and  kept  so;  then  a  small  grooved  director  (Fig.  98)  should  be 

Fig.  98. 


Grooved  director  for  slitting  canaliculus. 

taken  in  the  right  hand  and  passed  at  first  vertically  to  the  margin  of  the  lid,  through  the 
tear  punctum ;  its  handle  then  depressed,  and  its  point  passed  horizontally  along  the  cana- 
liculus into  the  sac.  To  ascertain  that  the  point  of  the  director  is  in  the  sac,  the  tension 
of  the  lids  must  be  relaxed  and  the  director  pushed  gently  onwards ;  if  there  be  any  puck- 
ering at  the  inner  canthus  when  the  director  is  thus  pushed,  its  point  has  not  entered  the 
sac,  and  a  further  attempt  must  be  made  ;  if  no  puckering  occur,  the  lids  should  be 
brouglit  again  into  a  state  of  tension,  and  the  handle  of  the  director  transferred  to  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand;  a  cataract  or  any  small  knife  that  will  cut,  should 
then  be  taken  in  the  right  hand,  and  run  along  the  groove  of  the  director  well  into  the 
sac,  the  knife  and  director  being  tlien  withdrawn  together;  the  upper  lid  must  be  kept 
out  of  the  way  by  one  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  The  operation  cannot  be  [)er- 
formed  on  the  left  side  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  exception  that  the  hands  are 
reversed. 

The  upper  punctum  and  canaliculus  sometimes  require  to  be  slit;  this  operation  is  not 
quite  so  simple  as  that  on  the  lower  lid,  but  is  performed  in  much  the  same  way.  In  lieu 
of  the  grooved  director  and  knife,  a  small  probe-{)ointed  canaliculus  knife  may  be  em- 
ployed ;  it  should  be  passed  through  the  tear  punctum  and  canaliculus  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  director,  and  will  cut  its  way  out  as  it  goes. 

The  patient  must  be  seen  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  for  a  week,  or  longer,  after 
the  operation,  and  a  probe  passed  along  the  incision  to  prevent  it  closing. 

Probing  the  nasal  duct. — For  the  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  nasal  duct  a  set  of 
silver  probes  (Bowman's)  are  used:  there  are  three  probes  in  a  set,  the  two  extremities 
of  each  being  of  different  thicknesses,  so  that  there  are  six  sizes.  No.  1  being  the  smallest. 
No.  6  the  largest. 

To  pass  a  probe  down  the  nasal  duct,  the  canaliculus  should  be  first  slit,  or,  what  is 
better,  slioukl  have  been  slit  at  some  previous  time.  The  surgeon  should  stand  behind 
the  patient  in  the  same  position  as  for  performing  the  last  operation ;  and  the  lids  being 
made  tense  in  the  same  manner,  the  probe  should  be  passed  along  the  slit  canaliculus 
until  the  point  is  well  within  the  sac,  as  shown  by  the  absence  of  puckering  at  the  inner 
canthus  on  relaxation  of  the  tension  of  the  lids;  the  opposite  extremity  should  then  be 
raised  along  the  margin  of  the  orbit  until  the  probe  has  attained  a  vertical  direction,  care 
being  taken,  while  so  doing,  to  keep  the  end  which  is  in  the  sac  pressed  firmly  against  its 
inner  side;  the  probe,  having  been  brought  into  a  nearly  vertical  position,  should  be 
pushed  gently  but  firmly  downwards  and  sligiitly  backwards  and  outwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  duct;  when  it  has  been  passed  as  far  as  it  will  go  it  should  be  slightly  withdrawn, 
so  as  to  raise  its  end  ofi*  the  floor  of  the  nose.  If  the  probe  has  been  properly  passed 
down  the  duct  its  upper  part  will  remain  firmly  in  contact  with  the  margin  of  the  orbit; 
but  if  it  moves  freely  about,  tiie  probe  is  not  in  the  duct,  but  has  been  forced  through  its 
wall.  This  little  accident  is  of  no  particular  moment,  and  needs  only  that  the  probe  be 
witlidrawn  and  passed  afresh  in  the  right  direction. 

If  the  end  of  the  probe  is  not  well  within  the  sac  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  pass  it 
down  the  duct,  it  may  slip  backwards  into  the  orbit,  or  forwards  and  downwards  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  cheek.  A  probe,  having  been  satisfactorily  passed,  should  be  left  in 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  the  operation  be  repeated  about  twice  a  week.  The  treat- 
ment of  stricture  of  the  lachrymal  duct  is,  on  the  whole,  unsatisfactory,  but  the  probing 
17 
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should  be  carefully  and  perseveringly  carried  out.  It  is  well  always  to  commence  with 
the  larofest  probe,  No.  G,  and  try  a  smaller  one  if  this  cannot  be  passed. 

Washing  out  the  lachrymal  sac — For  washing  out  the  lachrymal  sac  a  good 
syringe  fitted  with  nozzles  of  ditlierent  sizes  is  required.  One  of  the  nozzles  should  be 
fitted  to  the  syringe,  which  has  been  previously  filled  with  fluid  (water,  a  weak  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  zinc,  &c.),  the  nozzle  should  then  be  jjassed  along  the  pre- 
viously slit  canaliculus  into  the  sac  and  the  fluid  injected;  tlie  patient's  head  must  be 
bent  forwards  during  the  injection,  or  the  fluid  will  run  back  along  the  floor  of  the  nose 
into  the  pharynx. 

Obliteration  of  the  lachrymal  sac  In  some  cases  of  obstinate  discharge 

from  the  sac,  especially  if  dependent  on  diseased  bone,  the  discharge  may  be  stopped,  and 
the  patient  made  more  comfortable  by  closing  up  the  sac  entirely ;  of  course,  more  or  less 
watering  of  the  eye  will  remain  after  the  operation,  but  is  far  to  be  preferred  to  the 
annoyance  of  a  constant  purulent  discharge. 

Obliteration  of  the  sac  may  be  attempted  in  any  of  the  three  following  ways.  A  free 
incision  having  been  made  into  it,  and  the  blood  carefully  sponged  out,  its  lining  mem- 
brane may  be  destroyed — (1)  by  filling  its  cavity  with  a  thick  paste  of  chloride  of  zinc 
and  starch,  in  equal  parts,  inclosed  in  a  small  piece  of  lint ;  (2)  by  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  (3)  by  the  galvanic  or  other  cautery.  By  any  of  these  procedures 
adliesive  inflammation  is  set  up,  more  or  less  obliteration  of  the  sac  following. 

Operations  for  obliteration  of  the  lachrymal  sac  are  by  no  means  always  successful,  and 
may  have  to  be  repeated,  perhaps  more  than  once,  before  a  satisfactory  result  is  obtained. 

THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

But  few  operations  are  performed  on  the  conjunctiva  alone  ;  it  is,  of  course,  cut  in  some 
of  tlie  operations  on  the  eyelids  and  in  that  for  sti'abismus,  and  some  others. 

Warts  are  occasionally  found  on  some  part  of  the  membrane  ;  they  require  to  be 
removed  with  scissors. 

Pterygium  is  a  peculiar,  somewhat  triangular  growth,  the  base  of  which  is  situated 
in  the  ocular  conjunctiva  generally  near  the  inner  cantlius,  the  apex  encroaching  more  or 
less  upon  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  or  passing  for  a  considerable  distance  upon  its  surface. 
The  growth  is  of  a  reddish  color  and  variable  density  ;  it  consists  of  hypertrophied  con- 
nective tissue. 

Pterygium  is  not  common  in  this  country,  and  when  met  with  is  usually  found  to  occur 
in  sailors  and  others  who  have  been  in  the  East.  If  it  give  rise  to  any  inconvenience  or 
threaten  to  impair  vision,  it  must  be  removed  by  operation. 

The  patient  should  lie  on  the  couch,  the  lids  be  opened  by  a  wire  speculum,  the  growth 
seized  with  toothed  forceps,  and  with  a  cataract  knife  dissected  up  from  the  surface  of  tlie 
cornea.  A  small  portion  of  conjunctiva  should  then  be  removed  parallel  with  the  margin 
of  the  cornea,  and  the  apex  of  the  growth  fixed  by  a  suture  in  the  wound.  The  eye 
should  be  kept  bound  u[)  for  a  few  days  with  wet  lint  and  a  bandage. 

If  a  pterygium  is  simply  cut  off  it  will,  in  all  probability,  grow  again,  but  if  trans- 
planted it  will  shrivel  up,  and  disappear  without  giving  further  trouble.  A  cicatrix  always 
remains  upon  the  cornea  after  removal  of  pterygium,  so  that  it  must  never  be  allowed  to 
grow  over  the  pupil. 

Pinguiculae  are  small  yellowish  growths  situated  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  generally 
near  the  outer  and  inner  margins  of  the  cornea ;  they  are  surrounded  by  a  few  large 
bloodvessels,  and  are  occasionally  the  source  of  constant  irritation,  causing  the  eyes  to  be 
bloodshot  and  uncomfortable.  Pinguicula  can  be  removed,  if  desired,  by  making  an 
incision  over  it,  turning  back  the  conjunctiva,  then  seizing  the  little  grow^th  with  forceps, 
and  dissecting  it  away  from  the  parts  beneath.  The  growth  having  been  removed,  the 
conjunctiva  should  be  closed  over  the  Avound  by  a  suture,  and  the  eye  kept  bandaged  for 
two  or  three  days  after  the  o[)eration. 

Lipoma  is  met  with  as  a  tumor  projecting  beneath  the  upper  lid,  near  the  fornix,  and 
often  between  the  superior  and  external  recti  muscles  ;  it  somewhat  resembles  a  third  lid. 
If  the  tumor  gives  any  trouble  it  must  be  removed  by  operation,  thus  :  The  patient  lying 
on  the  couch,  the  lids  should  be  kept  as  widely  open  as  possible  by  a  wire  speculum,  an 
incision  made  with  a  cataract  knife  through  the  conjunctiva  over  the  tumor,  and  its  most 
projecting  portion  seized  with  toothed  forceps  and  removed  with  scissors  ;  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  drag  upon  the  growth,  as  it  is  continuous  with  the  fat  in  the  cavity  of  the 
orbit,  a  greater  portion  of  which  might  be  pulled  out.    As  much  of  the  tumor  as  is 
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tliouglit  necessary  having  been  removed,  the  conjunctiva  should  be  closed  over  it  with 
sutures,  and  the  eye  bound  up. 

Naevus  occasionally  occurs  in  the  conjunctiva ;  it  may  be  removed  by  the  knife,  or 
destroyed  by  the  galvanic  cautery,  in  the  latter  case  due  precautions  must  be  taken  to 
guard  the  eyeball  from  injury  during  the  operation,  and  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
evils  arising  from  subsequent  cicatrization. 

Cancerous  ulcers  may  also  be  met  with  ;  they  must  be  thoroughly  extirpated,  the 
eyeball  being  excised,  if  necessary. 

Cysts  containing  a  clear  serous  fluid  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  conjunctiva  ; 
they  must  be  punctured,  when  they  at  once  subside,  but  sometimes  re-form,  in  which  case 
a  j)ortion  of  the  cyst-wall  must  be  excised,  or  a  fine  seton  passed  through  it. 

Cysticercus  also  occurs,  and  should  be  treated  by  incision  of  the  cyst. 

EXTERNAL  MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

Strabismus  (squint)  Strabismus  is  a  deviation  in  direction  of  the  axes  of  the 

two  eyeballs,  in  consequence  of  which  the  two  yellow  spots  receive  images  from  different 
objects.  In  convergent  strabismus  the  two  visual  lines  do  not  cross  each  otiier  at  the 
point  it  is  desired  to  observe  ;  only  one  of  the  two,  that  of  the  undeviating  eye  reaches  it. 
Under  this  deviation  not  only  does  tlie  expression  of  the  face  suffer  from  want  of  sym- 
metry in  its  most  eloquent  parts,  but  the  power  of  vision,  at  least  in  one  of  the  eyes,  is 
usually  disturbed,  and  the  squinter  always  loses  the  advantage  of  binocular  vision." 
(Bonders.) 

Strabismus  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  special  form  of  disease  ;  it  is  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases  associated  with  some  anomaly  of  refraction,  which,  being  the 
primary  cause  of  the  deviation,  gives  rise  to  the  strabismus  ;  other  conditions  which  may 
induce  strabismus  will  be  subsequently  considered. 

Two  forms  of  squint  are  commonly  met  with.  1.  Convergent.  2.  Divergent.  Other 
rare  forms  are  superior  and  inferior  strabismus  ;  these  will  receive  no  further  notice. 

Convergent  strabismus  is  the  most  common  of  all,  and  is  almost  always  the  result  of 
hypermetropia. 

Divergent  strabismus  is  usually  the  result  of  myopia. 

Convergent  strabismus,  as  just  stated,  is  nearly  always  the  result  of  hyperme- 
tro|)ia.    The  question  naturally  arises,  IIow  does  hypermetropia  produce  it? 

The  hypermetropic  individual  must  always  accommodate  strongly  wlien  looking  at  even 
a  distant  object ;  and  as  the  object  is  brought  nearer,  the  tension  of  accommodation  must 
be  correspondingly  increased.  As  stated  on  page  225,  accommodation  is  associated  with 
convergence  of  the  visual  lines.  Now,  the  greater  the  degree  of  convergence  the  more 
strongly  is  the  accommodation  brought  into  play  ;  consequently  there  is  an  ever  increas- 
ing tendency  on  the  part  of  the  hypermetropic  individual  to  converge  too  much,  in  order 
to  bring  his  accommodation  into  the  highest  possible  state  of  tension.  If  the  convergence 
of  the  visual  lines  be  excessive,  or  if  they  do  not  meet  in  the  same  point,  convergent 
strabismus  results. 

The  question  next  arises.  Why  do  all  hypermetropic  individuals  squint  ?  The  reason 
is  that  if  both  eyes  are  of  the  same  refraction,  and  have  equal  acuteness  of  sight,  there  is 
always  such  a  desire  to  maintain  binocular  vision  that  the  visual  lines  will  remain  directed 
to  the  same  point,  even  though  the  eyes  are  not  accurately  accommodated  ibr  that  point, 
the  individual  being  content  with  ill-defined  retinal  images  rather  than  sacrifice  binocular 
vision  by  increasing  his  convergence. 

But  if  vision  of  one  eye  be  less  acute  than  that  of  the  other,  or  if  there  be  a  difference 
of  refraction  between  the  two,  the  desire  for  binocular  vision  is  lost,  or  its  value  very 
much  lessened,  and  the  necessity  for  a  well-defined  image  on  one  retina  is  immediately 
felt.  The  accommodation  is  put  fully  on  the  stretch,  and  with  it  the  degree  of  converg- 
ence becomes  excessive,  both  visual  lines  being  dii-ected  to  points  nearer  to  the  eyes  than 
that  for  which  they  are  accommodated,  the  deviation  of  the  more  defective  eye  being 
greater  than  that  of  its  fellow. 

Treatment  Slight  cases  of  convergent  strabismus,  especially  if  the  deviation  is  not 

constantly  present,  but  only  occasional  (periodic  squint),  may  be  cured  by  the  use  of 
glasses  which  accurately  neutralize  the  existing  hypermetropia. 

In  more  severe  cases  division  of  the  internal  rectus  tendon  in  one  or  both  eyes  is 
necessary. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  only  one  or  both  eyes  shall  be  operated  on. 
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If  it  is  found  that  one  eye  squints  habitually  and  to  no  great  extent,  the  other  being 
always  used  for  fixing  an  object,  only  deviating  sliglitly  when  it  is  excluded,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  fix  with  the  liabitually  squinting  eye,  division  of  the  internal  rectus  of 
that  eye  which  habitually  deviates  alone  is  necessary. 

If  each  eye  deviates  alternately  (alternating  strabismus),  and  to  the  same  extent,  divi- 
sion of  one  internal  rectus  may  be  sufficient ;  but  if  tliree  weeks  or  a  month  after  the 
operation  the  squint  still  continues,  tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus  of  the  other  eye  should 
be  performed. 

If  one  eye  squints  considerably  and  habitually,  the  other  having  an  inclination  to 
deviate  at  times,  and  if  this  deviation  becomes  excessive  when  the  eye  is  excluded  and  an 
object  fixed  with  the  habitually  squinting  eye,  the  internal  rectus  in  botli  eyes  must  be 
divided.  In  any  case,  if  there  be  a  doubt  as  to  whether  one  or  both  eyes  should  be 
operated  on,  it  is  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  do  only  one  at  a  time. 

Operations  for  convergent  strabismus  There  are  two  principal  methods  of 

operating  for  convergent  strabismus. 

1.  The  operator  should  stand  on  the  right  side  of  the  patient,  placed  in  the  usual  posi- 
tion (Fig.  94,  p.  250),  and  the  eyelids  being  kept  well  open  with  a  wire  speculum,  should 
seize  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  fascia  with  the  toothed  forceps  (Fig.  99a)  at  a 
point  about  midway  between  the  margin  of  the  cornea  and  semilunar  fold,  and  just  below 
the  inferior  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle.  An  incision  should  then 
be  made  with  strabismus  scissors  (Fig.  99r)  through  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival 
fascia,  well  down  to  the  sclerotic,  and  the  .strabismus  hook  (Fig.  996)  passed  through  the 


Fig.  99. 

a  b  c 


Toothed  forceps  ;  a,  their  points  Strabismus  scissors, 

shown  in  side  view  ;  b,  front  view. 

Opening  and  inserted  between  the  tendon  and  the  eyeball.  If  properly  introduced  the 
hook  will  be  brought  up  short  at  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  into  the  sclerotic  when  it  is 
pulled  forwards  ;  it  sliould  be  held  firmly  in  position,  the  scissors  passed  through  tlie 
opening,  one  blade  following  the  liook  between  the  tendon  and  the  eyeball,  the  other  being 
kept  outside  the  tendon,  which  is  thus  included  between  the  two  blades,  and  the  tendon 
should  then  be  divided  by  one  or  two  sharp  strokes  w^ith  the  scissors. 

The  scissors  may  now  be  withdrawn,  and  the  hook  pulled  forwards  ;  if  the  latter  meets 
with  no  resistance,  but  passes  freely  up  to  the  corneal  margin,  the  operation  has  been 
successfully  performed ;  to  make  sure  of  this,  however,  the  hook  should  be  withdrawn, 
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the  action  for  hooking  the  tendon  repeated,  and  any  fibres  that  may  have  escaped  division 
cut  through. 

On  the  division  of  the  tendon  the  muscle  retracts,  the  retraction  being  limited  by  the 
subconjunctival  fascia  with  which  it  is  intimately  connected.  If  the  eye  is  not  properly 
directed  after  simple  division  of  the  tendon,  a  greater  etiect  may  be  produced  by  further 
freely  severing  the  subconjunctival  fascia. 

2.  In  the  second  operation,  the  position  of  the  patient  and  surgeon  should  be  the  same, 
and  the  lids  be  kept  open  with  the  wire  speculum,  as  in  the  one  already  described. 

An  incision  should  be  made  with  scissors  through  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival 
fascia,  over  the  insertion  of  the  tendon,  instead  of  beloAv  its  inferior  margin  ;  the  tendon 
then  picked  up  with  the  strabismus  hook,  and  divided  close  to  the  sclerotic-  The  wound 
in  the  conjunctiva  should  be  afterwards  closed  with  a  fine  suture. 

No  after-treatment  is  required  for  strabismus  operations  ;  the  patient  may  go  about  as 
usual  and  simply  keep  the  eyes  clean.  But  if,  when  the  eyes  have  quite  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  operation,  there  should  be  any  return  of  the  squint  manifested,  tlie 
degree  of  hypermetropia  must  be  carefully  ascertained,  and  glasses  which  thoroughly 
neutralize  it  ordered  to  be  used  for  all  purposes.  In  most  cases  this  will  be  found  sutii- 
cient ;  but  if,  after  the  glasses  have  been  perseveringly  worn  for  some  weeks,  no  effect  is 
produced,  the  operation  should  be  repeated  in  one  or  both  eyes. 

Use  of  anaesthetics  in  operations  for  convergent  strabismus  Whether 

anaesthetics  should  be  employed  or  not  in  squint  operations  appears  to  be  a  matter  of 
opinion  ;  some  eminent  oculists  never  employing  them,  others  again  rarely  operating 
without.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  not  to  employ  an  antesthetic  if  the  patient  is  pretty 
steady,  but  with  children  and  nervous  adults  I  always  use  one,  taking  care,  however,  that 
a  full  effect  is  not  produced,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  whether  one  or  both  eyes  are 
to  be  operated  on,  I  allow  the  patient  to  come  nearly  to  after  finishing  one  eye,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  effect  produced  by  what  has  been  done  ;  if  an  anajstlietic  is  given  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  exert  its  fullest  influence,  and  produce  thorough  muscular  relaxation,  an 
erroneous  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  operation  is  likely  to  be  formed,  and  on  the  return  of 
consciousness  the  squint  may  remain  as  bad  as  ever. 

Other  conditions  than  hypermetropia  which  may  produce  convergent  strabismus  are — 

1.  Disease  of  the  brain. 

2.  Paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  muscle. 

3.  Inflammatory  or  other  changes  in  the  internal  rectus  muscle  itself,  producing  short- 
ening. 

In  the  first  two  of  these  no  operation  is  advisable  ;  the  third  may  sometimes  be  remedied 
by  operative  interference. 

Divergent  strabismus,  as  already  stated,  is  often  the  result  of  myopia ;  it  is 
usually  consequent  on  high  degrees  of  the  anomaly,  and  is  brought  about  as  follows  :  The 
highly  myopic  individual  requires  to  bring  objects  very  near  the  eyes  to  see  them  distinctly, 
consequently  a  very  higli  degree  of  convergence  is  necessary  to  keep  both  visual  lines 
directed  to  the  same  point ;  now,  not  only  has  a  high  degree  of  convergence  to  be  main- 
tained, but  in  myopia  the  length  of  the  eyeball  and  the  consequent  impairment  of  its 
mobility  place  the  internal  recti  at  a  disadvantage.  Moreover,  in  order  to  direct  the 
visual  lines  of  the  myopic  eyes  to  the  same  point,  a  greater  proportionate  amount  of  con- 
vergence is  required  than  in  emmetropia. 

As  a  consequence,  the  internal  rectus  of  one  eye  sooner  or  later  becomes  wearied  and 
gives  in,  and  the  eye  deviates  outwards,  binocular  vision  being  sacrificed. 

Treatment. — Many  cases  of  divergent  strabismus  may  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  concave 
glasses,  which  enable  the  individual  to  see  distinctly  at  a  distance  up  to  which  convergence 
of  the  visual  lines  can  be  maintained  without  undue  strain  of  the  internal  recti  muscles. 

If  in  spite  of  the  use  of  glasses  the  divergence  continues,  it  must  be  remedied  by 
operation.  In  cases  where  the  eye  only  deviates  outwards,  after  an  object  has  been  looked 
at  for  some  considerable  time,  subconjunctival  division  of  the  external  rectus  of  the  devi- 
ating eye  may  suffice  for  a  cure ;  but  in  cases  where  one  or  both  eyes  diverge  constantly, 
and  the  visual  lines  can  only  be  made  to  meet  in  one  point  by  a  great  effort,  or  not  at  all, 
the  operation  of  "  readjustment"  must  be  performed. 

This  operation  can  be  performed  as  follows  :  The  patient  being  placed  in  the  usual 
position  (Fig.  94,  p.  250)  and  thoroughly  anjesthetized,  the  operator  should  stand  behind, 
fix  the  lids  open  with  a  wire  speculum  ;  with  scissors  make  an  incision  through  the  con- 
junctiva and  subconjunctival  fascia,  below  the  insertion  of  the  external  rectus;  hook  up 
the  tendon,  and  divide  it  subconjunctivally  close  to  the  sclerotic. 
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An  incision  should  then  be  made  through  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  fascia,  about 
midway  between  the  insertion  of  the  internal  rectus  and  inner  margin  of  the  cornea,  of 
such  a  length  as  to  reach  about  two  lines  above  and  a  like  distance  below  the  margins  of 
its  tendon,  which  should  then  be  hooked  up  and  divided.  The  muscle  and  subconjunc- 
tival fiascia  should  be  freely  separated  from  the  parts  beneath,  and  together  with  the  con- 
junctiva turned  back  towards  the  caruncle.  Two  curved  needles  holding  fine  silk  should 
then  be  passed  through  the  tissues  next  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  the  silks  firmly  tied, 
two  free  ends  being  left ;  the  needles  should  then  be  carried  from  within  outwards,  through 
the  muscle,  subconjunctival  fascia,  and  conjunctiva,  as  near  the  inner  canthus  as  possible, 
and  the  silk  drawn  through  ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  muscle  and  other  tissues  should 
then  be  removed  with  scissors,  the  free  ends  of  the  two  fine  pieces  of  silk  and  the  por- 
tions to  Avhich  the  needles  are  still  attached  then  tied  firmly  together  (the  eye  being 
rolled  well  inwards  by  an  assistant  as  the  knots  are  pulled  tight),  and  the  ends  of  the 
two  sutures  cut  off  close. 

The  eye  should  be  bound  up  with  wet  lint  and  a  bandage.  The  sutures  will  probably 
require  removal  in  about  four  or  five  days,  but  may  be  left  longer,  if  they  cause  no 
irritation. 

Divergent  strabismus  is  met  with  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve,  and  may  also 
occur  in  non-hypermetropic  eyes  if  the  sight  of  one  has  become  much  impaired,  and 
binocular  vision  no  longer  possible.  In  the  former  of  these  cases  no  operation  is  advisable; 
in  the  latter  no  im()rovement  of  sight  is  to  be  expected  from  readjustment,  but  the  opera- 
tion may  be  performed  simply  to  remedy  disfigurement. 

THE  CORNEA. 

The  affections  of  the  cornea  which  require  an  operation  upon  the  structure  itself  are 
six: — 1.  Sloughing  ulcer,  2.  Conical  cornea.  3.  Corneal  opacity.  4.  Staphyloma.  5. 
Lodgment  of  foreign  bodies.    6.  New  growths. 

Paracentesis,  or  tapping  the  cornea. — This  operation  is  sometimes  performed 
in  cases  of  sloughing  ulcer,  or  suppuration,  threatening  perforation;  by  the  timely  evacua- 
t'o  I  of  the  contents  of  the  aqueous  chamber  a  large  rupture  of  the  corneal  tissue,  with  its 
accompanying  evils,  may  in  many  cases  be  avoided. 

Tapping  the  cornea  may  be  done  thus  : — The  patient  being  in  the  usual  position  (Fig. 
94,  p.  250),  the  operator  should  stand  behind  and  fix  the  lids  open  by  a  wire  speculum  or 
by  the  fingers.  A  broad  needle  should  then  be  passed  through  the  cornea  at  some  con- 
venient part  of  its  margin  ;  when  the  point  of  the  needle  has  fairly  entered  the  anterior 
chamber,  its  handle  should  be  rotated,  so  as  to  bring  the  breadth  of  the  blade  aci'oss  the 
incision  and  thus  open  it;  as  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  anterior  chamber  have  flowed  out, 
the  needle  should  be  withdrawn,  a  drop  of  atropine  solution  placed  between  the  lids,  and 
the  eye  l)ound  up  in  the  usual  manner. 

Jri<lectomy,  liowever,  is  to  be  preferred  to  paracentesis. 

Conical  cornea  ("Staphyloma  corniaj  pellucidum "),  as  the  name  implies,  signifies 
an  alteration  in  the  curvature  of  the  cornea,  of  such  a  nature  that  it  assumes  the  form  of 
a  cone.    The  origin  of  the  affection  cannot  clearly  be  traced. 

The  most  prominent  symptom  is  gradually  increasing  myopia,  which  cannot  be  remedied 
by  concave  lenses.    On  looking  at  the  cornea  in  profile,  its  conical  form  is  very  evident. 

On  examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope  by  the  direct  method  the  apex  of  the  cone, 
which  may,  however,  be  the  seat  of  some  opacity,  appears  brightly  illuminated  ;  around 
this  bright  portion  is  a  dark  ring  corresponding  to  the  sides  of  the  cone,  this  being  again 
succeeded  by  an  area  giving  a  bright  reflection,  and  corresponding  to  a  portion  of  the 
cornea  which  retains  more  or  less  its  natural  curvature. 

Objects  occupying  the  fundus  of  the  eye  are  seen  through  the  apex  and  sides  of  the 
cone  near  its  base,  in  an  inverted  position,  as  in  myopia,  whilst  we  obtain  a  more  or  less 
distinct  erect  image  of  the  same  parts  through  the  portion  of  cornea  which  still  retains  its 
normal  curvature.  The  retinal  vessels  appear  to  have  a  whirl-like  motion  as  we  change 
our  point  of  view  from  side  to  side.  The  appearance  is  quite  characteristic,  and  once 
seen  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 

Treatment — Conical  '.  ornea  can  only  be  remedied  by  operative  interference  ;  two 
methods  of  operating  are  practised,  the  object  of  each  being  to  flatten  the  cone,  and  restore 
to  the  cornea  more  or  less  of  its  natural  curvature. 

In  one  operation  an  elliptical  portion  including  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cornea  is 
removed  from  the  apex  of  the  cone.    The  operation  can  be  performed  thus  (for  the  posi- 
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tion  of  patient  ami  operator  see  Fig.  94,  p.  250)  : — An  anresthetic  should  be  given,  the 
lids  held  open  by  a  wire  speculum,  and  the  eyeball  fixed  by  seizing  with  the  toothed 
f'orcej)S  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  fascia  at  some  point  near  the  corneal  margin. 
A  straight  cataract  extraction  knife  (Fig.  103  c)  should  then  be  thrust  through  the  cone 
from  side  to  side,  a  small  flap  formed  by  cutting  out  either  upwards  or  downwards,  and 
the  flap  so  made  seized  with  iris  forceps  and  removed  with  scissors. 

In  this  operation  the  anterior  chamber  is  opened  and  the  cornea  collapses  as  soon  as 
the  first  incision  is  made.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  portion  removed  includes  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  cone,  and  that  the  opening  left  is  exactly  opposite  the  pupil. 

After  the  0|)eration  the  speculum  must  be  very  carefully  removed,  the  lids  gently  closed 
and  bandaged  in  the  usual  way  ;  the  eye  must  on  no  account  be  examined  for  a  week,  so 
as  to  give  time  for  the  opening  in  the  cornea  to  fill  up.  The  wound  will,  in  all  probability, 
heal  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  the  anterior  chamber  being  restored. 

The  margin  of  the  pupil  is  not  unfrequently  caught  up  in  the  incision,  an  anterior 
synechia  resulting. 

The  o[»eration  described  gives  the  most  satisfactory  results,  the  curvature  of  the  cornea 
being  greatly  improved,  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  vision  regained. 

In  the  second  operation  a  superficial  portion  only  is  removed  from  the  apex  of  the  cone 
with  a  small  trephine,  a  raw  surface  being  left,  which  by  its  subsequent  cicatrization  and 
contraction  causes  considerable  flattening  of  the  cone. 

Tinting  the  cornea  is  called  for  in  cases  of  dense  white  opacity  (leucoma),  causing 
disfigui-ement.    The  operation  can  be  performed  as  follows  : — 

For  position  of  patient  and  operator  see  Fig.  94,  p.  250.  An  aniesthetic  having  been 
given,  the  operator  should  place  the  wire  speculum  between  the  lids,  fix  the  globe  with  the 
toothed  forceps,  paint  some  Indian  ink  upon  the  opacity,  and  prick  it  thoroughly  in  with 
a  bunch  of  needles  fixed  in  an  ivory  handle  ;  the  ink  should  be  sponged  away  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  allow  the  ojjerator  to  see  what  progress  he  has  made. 

Tlie  opacity  having  been  thoroughly  tinted,  the  speculum  should  be  removed;  no  bandage 
need  be  applied,  and  no  after-treatment  is  necessary;  very  little  irritation  follows.  If  after 
the  lapse  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the  opacity  do  not  appear  sufficiently  blackened,  the  opera- 
tion may  be  repeated. 

If  the  ink  be  allowed  to  get  into  the  wound  made  in  the  conjunctiva  by  the  toothed 
forceps,  a  black  mark  will  be  left;  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  fix  the  globe  at  a 
point  to  which  the  ink  cannot  run.  Should  the  anterior  chamber  be  opened,  the  operation 
must  be  discontinued,  as  the  lens  may  be  wounded. 

Staphyloma,  first  so-called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  grape,  has  now  come 
to  mean  a  bulge  on  any  part  of  the  eyeball.  On  the  cornea  it  is  caused  either  by  yielding 
of  its  structure  or  more  commonly  by  prolapse  of  iris  through  a  perforation  in  it,  the  pro- 
lapsed portion  being  firmly  coated  over  with  inflammatory  material.  Staphyloma  is  said 
to  be  "total"  where  the  whole  of  the  cornea  is  affected,  "partial"  when  some  portion  of 
of  it  retains  its  normal  curvature.  Total  staphyloma  should  be  removed  by  abscission 
{see  p.  275),  or  the  eyeball  may  be  excised.  Partial  staphyloma  may  subside  on  the 
performance  of  iridectomy,  or  can  be  removed  as  follows  : — The  position  of  patient  and 
operator  should  be  as  at  Fig.  94,  p.  250,  and  an  anesthetic  should  be  administered.  The 
lids  being  kept  open  by  the  wire  speculum,  a  curved  needle  armed  with  fine  silk  should 
be  passed  through  the  base  of  the  staphyloma,  an  elliptical  portion  of  which  should  then 
be  removed  Avith  a  straight  cataract  knife  ;  the  silk  should  then  be  drawn  through  and 
tied,  thus  bringing  the  edges  of  the  gap  made  by  the  removal  of  the  elliptical  portion 
together,  and  the  eye  bandaged  in  the  usual  way.  The  suture  may  be  removed  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  days. 

Foreign  bodies  Small  fragments  of  metal,  chips  of  stone,  thorns,  &c.,  are  not 

unfrequently  found  lodged  in  the  cornea.  To  remove  them  the  position  of  patient  and 
operator  should  be  as  Fig.  93,  p.  250.  As  a  rule,  no  anaesthetic  need  be  administered. 
The  lids  should  be  ke))t  open  by  the  fore  and  ring  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  the  globe 
steadied  by  gently  pressing  upon  it  with  the  second  finger  ;  the  foreign  body  should  then 
be  carefully  lifted  from  its  bed  with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  small  spud  held  lightly  in  the 
other  hand.  Foreign  bodies,  especially  thorns,  are  sometimes  so  firmly  and  deeply  im- 
bedded that  they  re(pnre  to  be  cut  out. 

New  growths  may  be  met  with  springing  from  the  cornea. 

Congenital  tumor  is  a  small  white  flattened  elevation  usually  situated  near  the 
corneal  lUMrgin,  encroaching  on  both  cornea  and  sclerotic  ;  it  lies  beneath  the  corneal 
epithelium  and  conjunctiva,  and  appears  to  extend  pretty  deeply  into  both  cornea  and 
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Sclerotic  ;  the  growth  is  present  at  birth,  but  usually  increases  somewhat  as  the  child 
grows  up.    It  may  give  rise  to  astigmatism  by  causing  distortion  of  the  cornea. 

The  growth  may  be  single  or  there  may  be  two  or  three  little  tumors.  Their  structure 
is  that  of  connective  tissue,  and  occasionally  small  hairs  grow  upon  them. 

Should  the  little  growths  give  rise  to  inconvenience  they  can  be  shaved  off  level  with 
the  cornea,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  cannot  be  entirely  removed. 

Round  and  spindle-celled  sarcomata  have  also  been  met  with  growing  from  the  cornea. 
Such  cases  usually  call  for  extirpation  of  the  eyeball. 

THE  IRIS. 

Iridectomy  is  called  for  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  influence  the  tension 
or  nutrition  of  the  eyeball ;  it  is  associated  with  some  operations  for  cataract ;  in  a  some- 
what modified  form,  is  one  of  the  methods  of  making  an  artificial  pupil,  and  is  useful  in 
some  other  conditions. 

The  operation  is  performed  (1)  to  influence  tension. 

(a)  In  sloughing  ulcers,  or  suppuration  of  the  cornea,  accompanied  by  pain,  and 
threatening  perforation.  In  such  cases  iridectomy  gives  almost  instant  relief  to  the  most 
severe  pain,  and  in  all  probability  will  save  the  cornea  from  rupture. 

(b)  In  injuries  of  the  eyeball,  in  which  the  crystalline  lens,  being  wounded,  has  become 
opaque  and  swollen,  and  is  pressing  on  surrounding  parts,  causing  severe  pain  and  threat- 
ening the  integrity  of  some  of  the  delicate  structures  within  the  globe.  In  these  cases, 
not  only  does  iridectomy  diminish  tension,  and  so  relieve  pain,  but  gives  room  for  any 
subsequent  swelling  of  the  lens. 

(c)  In  staphyloma  of  the  cornea  iridectomy  often  causes  complete  subsidence  of  the 
projection. 

(cT)  In  glaucoma  a  timely  and  well-performed  iridectomy  causes  instant  and  lasting 
diminution  of  tension  and  places  the  eye  in  comparative  safety ;  the  operation  should  be 
performed  on  any  eye  that  can  distinguish  bright  light,  and  to  relieve  pain  in  any  case 
whether  there  be  perception  of  light  or  not ;  in  acute  glaucoma  it  must  be  tried  even  if  all 
perception  have  been  lost  for  some  days. 


Fig.  100. 

a  b  c 


a.  Bont  Iridectomy  knife.  b.  Iris  forceps.  c.  Iris  scissors. 

(2)  To  influence  nutrition,  iridectomy  should  be  performed  in  chronic  choroido-iritis, 
recurrent  iritis,  and  in  cases  of  total  exclusion  of  the  pupil,  where  there  is  no  communi- 
cation between  the  anterior  and  posterior  division  of  the  aqueous  chamber. 

(3)  Associated  with  operations  for  cataract  iridectomy  should  be  performed  previous  to 
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a  needle  operation  if  much  swelling  of  the  lens  be  anticipated  ;  or  it  may  require  to  be  done 
after  the  needle  has  been  used  if  pain  or  increase  of  tension  occur. 

The  operation  should  also  be  performed  at  some  time  previous  to,  or  simultaneously  with, 
small  flaj)  or  linear  extraction  of  cataract. 

(4)  Iridectomy  for  artificial  pupil  is  mentioned  at  another  page. 

(5)  Other  conditions  in  which  iridectomy  may  be  required  are — 

(a)  Hemorrhage  into  the  vitreous  humor. 

(b)  Displacement  of  the  retina. 

(c)  As  an  aid  to  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  globe, 
(c?)  Some  peculiar  conditions  of  intra-ocular  circulation. 

Operation  of  iridectomy.  Instruments — A  wire  speculum  (Fig.  97),  a  straight 
or  bent  iridectomy  knife  (Fig.  100a),  a  pair  of  toothed  forceps  (Fig.  99a),  a  pair  of  iris 
forceps  (Fig.  1006),  iris  scissors  (Fig.  100c),  and  a  curette  (Fig.  103a).  For  the  posi- 
tion of  patient  and  surgeon  see  Fig.  94,  p.  250.  Tiie  patient  should  be  brought  fully 
under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  the  lids  kept  widely  open  by  the  wii'e  speculum ;  and 
the  eyeball  fixed  by  seizing  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  fascia  near  the  corneal 
margin  with  the  toothed  forceps  ;  then,  with  a  straight  or  bent  iridectomy  knife  of  medium 
size,  an  incision  should  be  made  in  the  sclerotic,  in  such  a  position  that  the  knife  enters 
the  anterior  chamber  quite  at  its  perii)heral  part,  and  close  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  iris. 

The  knife,  having  entered  the  anterior  chamber,  should  be  pushed  steadily  on  (care 
being  taken  to  keep  its  point  well  forwards  towards  the  cornea,  so  as  not  to  wound  the 
lens),  until  the  point  is  opposite  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  The  point  should  then  be  turned 
to  one  side,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  pupillary  area,  and  the  knife  slowly  an<l  gently  with- 
drawn, the  hold  of  the  forceps  being  let  go  at  the  same  time.  The  incision  thus  made 
should  be  of  such  a  length  as  to  correspond  to  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  iris. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  is  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  iris.  If,  as  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case,  the  iris  has  become  prolapsed,  it  needs  only  to  be  seized  with  the 
forceps,  and  a  piece  of  the  desired  size  removed  with  the  scissors.  If  the  iris  does  not 
protrude,  the  iris  forceps  should  be  introduced  sliut,  through  the  wound  in  the  sclerotic, 
and  pushed  on  until  the  extremities  of  their  branches  are  opposite  the  nearest  portion  of 
the  pupillary  margin  ;  they  should  then  be  allowed  to  open  of  themselves,  when  the  iris 
will  be  pushed  between  the  branches  by  the  pressure  of  the  parts  behind ;  no  backward 
pressure  must  be  made  with  the  forceps,  but  tliey  should  be  gently  closed  again  and  with- 
drawn, carrying  the  iris  with  them,  which  should  then  be  cut  across  with  the  scissors, 
close  to  one  angle  of  the  wound,  drawn  over  to  the  other  angle,  and  a  piece  cut  off ;  the 
curette  should  be  passed  between  the  lips  of  the  wound  so  as  to  push  back  any  portions  of 
iris  that  may  have  become  entangled  in  it.  The  eye  should  then  be  bound  up  with  lint 
and  a  bandage.  The  form  of  the  pupil  after  a  well-performed  iridectomy  should  resemble 
Fig.  102  D. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  portion  of  the  iris  to  be  removed,  opinions  are  at 
variance.  If  the  surgeon  be  a  skilful  and  experienced  operator,  and  has  the  aid  of  a  com- 
petent assistant,  the  iridectomy  should  be  done  upwards,  so  as  to  place  the  gap  beneath 
the  upper  lid,  and  thus  conceal  it  as  much  as  possible. 

To  perform  iridectomy  upwards,  a  bent  iridectomy  knife  should  be  used,  and  the  incision 
made  in  the  sclerotic  above  the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea,  an  assistant  should  then  draw 
the  eyeball  downwards  with  forceps,  the  iris  forceps  should  be  inserted,  and  the  portion  of 
iris  removed  as  previously  directed. 

An  inexperienced  operator  will  find  it  much  easier  to  remove  the  portion  of  iris  from 
its  outer  and  lower  segment.  In  this  case  a  straight  iridectomy  knife  can  be  used,  and  no 
assistant  is  required.  The  result  is  rather  an  ugly  gap  ;  the  disadvantage  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  quite  counterbalanced  by  the  ease  and  safety  with  which  the  operation  can  be 
performed. 

Accidents  which  may  happen  during  the  operation  of  iridectomy,  and  dijfficulties  which 
may  he  encountered. — The  accidents  which  may  occur  are — 

(1)  Wound  of  the  lens  from  insufficient  care  in  keeping  the  point  of  the  knife  well  for- 
ward, and  out  of  the  area  of  the  pupil.  This  accident  will,  in  all  probability,  be  followed 
by  the  formation  of  traumatic  cataract. 

(2)  Escape  of  vitreous  humor  is  very  likely  to  occur  in  hard  eyes,  if  the  knife  be  too 
quickly  withdrawn,  or  if  undue  pressure  be  exerted  on  the  globe  with  the  forceps. 
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(3)  The  iris  m;iy  be  torn  away  from  its  insertion  at  a  })olnt  opposite  to  the  incision,  if 
undue  traction  be  exercised  upon  it  with  tlie  iris  forceps. 

Difficulties  The  iris  may  be  found  so  rigid  that  it  cannot  be  seized  with  the  forceps, 

or  so  rotten  that  only  very  small  portions  can  be  brought  away ;  sometimes  it  bleeds  pro- 
fusely when  touched,  filling  the  anterior  chamber  with  blood,  and  considerably  hindering 
the  operation. 

Artificial  pupil  The  operation  for  artificial  pupil  is  performed  to  open  a  new  path 

for  rays  of  light  to  the  retina,  the  natural  passage  being  obstructed. 

It  is  indicated  in  the  following  cases:  (1)  In  opacity  of  the  cornea,  with  or  without 
anterior  synechite.  (2)  In  closure  of  pupil.  (3)  In  extensive  posterior  synechia;.  (4) 
In  central  opacity  of  the  lens  or  its  capsule. 

The  artificial  pupil  must  be  small,  as  nearly  central  and  as  well  defined  as  possible. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  make  it  behind  that  portion  of  the  cornea  which  is  most  transparent 
and  least  altered  in  curvature,  the  best  situation  being  ascertained  by  oblique  illumination. 
The  new  pn])il  must  not  be  made  upwards,  or  it  will  be  covered  by  the  upper  lid. 

An  artificial  pupil  can  be  made  in  any  of  the  following  ways:  (1)  By  incision  of 
the  iris.  (2)  By  tearing  it  away  from  its  insertion.  (3)  By  excision  of  a  portion  (iridec- 
tomy for  artificial  pupil).    (4)  By  ligature. 

In  operations  for  artificial  pupil  the  position  of  patient  and  surgeon  should  be  the  same 
as  in  "iridectomy,"  and  an  anaesthetic  should  be  administered. 

1  (a).  Incision  (Fig.  102  A). — This  operation  is  called  for  in  cases  of  complete  closure 
of  the  pupil,  following  removal  of  the  lens,  either  by  operation  or  injury,  but  is  not  advis- 
able unless  the  lens  be  absent.  In  these  cases  the  iris  may  be  found  changed  into  a  tense, 
unyielding  membrane,  which  cannot  be  seized  with  force[)S. 

The  operation  of  "incision"  maybe  performed  either  by  thrusting  a  broad  needle 
through  the  cornea  near  its  margin,  and  then  incising  the  iris,  so  as  to  cut  across  its  radial 
fibres ;  or  an  incision  having  been  made  with  an  iridectomy  knife  in  the  sclero-corneal 
margin,  a  pair  of  scissors  (having  one  sharp  and  one  blunt-pointed  blade)  may  be  intro- 
duced through  the  wound,  one  blade  being  thrust  through  the  iris  at  its  nearest  point  and 
passed  beliind  it,  the  other  carried  along  its  anterior  surface,  and  the  iris  then  cut  fairly 
across  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

Whichever  plan  of  incision  is  adopted,  the  vitreous  humor  pushes  forward  into  the 
wound  and  keeps  its  edges  widely  separated,  a  pu[)il  resembling  Fig.  102  A  being  formed. 

Two  other  methods  of  making  an  artificial  pupil  by  "  incision"  have  been  lately  intro- 
duced ;  they  are  known  as  single  and  double  "  iridotomy." 

For  the  positions  of  patient  and  surgeon  in  perlbrmin?  either  of  these  operations,  see 
Fig.  94,  p.  250. 

{b)  Single  iridotomy  should  be  thus  performed  : — The  eyelids  being  kept  open  with  the 
wire  speculum,  and  the  eyeball  fixed  by  seizing  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  fascia, 
close  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea  at  its  inner  side,  an  incision  should  be  made  with  an 
iridectomy  knife  in  the  cornea,  about  midway  between  its  margin  and  the  pupil,  and  oppo- 
site to  the  point  of  fixation  with  the  forceps.    Tiie  forceps  scissors  (Wecker's,  Fig.  101) 


Fig.  101. 


Wecker's  scissors. 


must  be  then  introduced  closed  through  the  wound  into  the  anterior  chamber,  the  blades 
opened,  one  passed  througli  the  pupil  behind  the  iris,  the  other  on  its  anterior  surface,  and 
the  sphincter  of  the  pupil  be  divided  with  one  sharp  cut.  The  scissors  should  then  be 
withdrawn,  any  prolapse  of  iris  that  follows  replaced  with  the  curette,  a  drop  of  atropine 
placed  between  the  lids,  and  the  eye  lightly  bandaged. 

This  operation  is  applicable  to  cases  where  tlie  lens  is  present,  its  centre  being  opaque 
and  its  peripheral  portion  clear. 

(e)  Double  iridotomy  is  applicable  to  cases  of  closed  pupil  after  cataract  extraction. 
An  incision  should  be  made  through  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea,  the  knife  carried  through 
the  iris  and  along  its  posterior  surface,  so  as  to  make  a  fair  sized  wound  in  it ;  the  incision 
being  finished  the  knife  should  be  carefully  withdrawn,  and,  very  possibly,  some  vitreous 
humor  will  follow  it. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  is  to  pass  the  forceps  scissors,  closed,  through  the  wound 
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in  the  cornea  into  the  anterior  chamber,  open  them,  pass  one  blade  behind  the  iris,  the 
other  in  front  of"  it,  make  an  incision  in  a  direction  downwards  and  inwards  ;  then  cliange 
the  direction  of  the  scissor  blades  and  make  a  cut  downwards  and  outwards.  Tlius  a 
small  piece  of  iris  is  inclosed  by  a  V-shaped  incision,  the  apex  of  the  V  being  upwards. 
The  small  portion  of  iris  contracts  up,  and  a  somewhat  triangular  pupil  is  left.  The  eye 
should  be  bound  up  as  usual. 


Fig.  102. 

A  B  CD 


A.  Pupil  after  Incision.     B.  Pupil  after  excision.     C.  Pupil  after  ligature.    D.  Iritleetoiny  for  glaucoma. 

(2)  Tearing  away  the  iris  from  its  insertion  (Iridodyalisis)  An  inci- 
sion having  been  made  tlirough  the  cornea  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  iris 
is  to  be  removed,  a  pair  of  iris  forceps  should  be  passed  through  the  wound  and  across  the 
anterior  chamber,  the  iris  seized  close  to  its  greater  circumference,  and  torn  forcibly  away 
from  its  insertion  ;  the  instrument  should  then  be  carefully  withdrawn  and  the  eye  bound 
up.  If  necessary,  the  whole  iris  may  be  removed  in  this  way.  Tiiis  operation  is  appli- 
cable to  cases  of  dense  corneal  opacity  (leucoma),  occupying  the  whole  of  its  central  part, 
some  transparent  cornea  being  left  at  the  margin. 

(3)  Excision  —  Iridectomy  for  artificial  pupil — An  incision  should  be 
made  of  the  requisite  size,  through  some  part  of  the  sclero-corneal  margin,  the  iris  forceps 
introduced  through  the  wound,  the  ends  of  their  branches  passed  fairly  up  to  the  margin 
of  the  pupil,  the  iris  seized  and  drawn  out  through  the  wound,  and  a  small  portion 
removed  with  scissors.  The  curette  should  then  be  passed  between  the  lips  of  the  wound 
so  as  to  push  back  any  portion  of  iris  that  may  have  become  entangled  in  it ;  a  pupil 
resembling  Fig.  102  B  should  be  formed. 

(4)  By  ligature  (Iridodesis,  or  Iridesis) — An  incision  should  be  made  with  a 
broad  needle  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  a  .sniall  noose  of  silk  laid  upon  the  surface  of 
the  eyeball  so  as  to  encircle  the  incision  ;  an  iris  hook  or  canula  forceps  then  passed 
through  the  noose  and  wound,  and  the  iris  drawn  gently  out  ;  an  assistant  with  two  pairs 
of  broad-ended  forceps  should  seize  each  end  of  the  noose  and  firmly  ligature  the  included 
portion  of  iris  ;  the  ligature  will  drop  olf  in  the  course  of  a  lew  days,  a  pupil  resembling 
in  shape  Fig.  102  C  being  left. 

THE  CRYSTALLINE  LENS. 

Cataract. 

By  cataract  we  understand  an  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

The  causes  of  this  opacity  are  scmewhat  obscure,  but  it  probably  depends  on  impair- 
ment of  nutrition  of  the  lens  consequent  on  senile  decay  or  constitutional  conditions  (e.  g., 
diabetes). 

It  also  occurs  in  connection  with  inflammatory  changes  in  adjacent  parts — the  choroid, 
ciliary  body,  vitreous,  and  iris  ;  is  met  with  as  a  congenital  defect,  and  very  frequently 
results  from  injury. 

Forms  of  Cataract. 

There  are  two  principal  forms  of  cataract : — 

(1)  77<e  cortical  or  soft  cataract. 

(2)  The  nuclear  or  hard  cataract. 

In  the  first  form  the  cortical  substance  of  the  lens  is  primarily  affected,  the  nucleus 
afterwards  becoming  opaque,  the  whole  being  soft,  or  even  fluid. 

In  the  second  the  nucleus  of  the  lens  first  becomes  hard,  yellowish,  and  opaque,  the 
cortical  substance  being  subsequently  affected. 

The  cortical  cataract  is  met  with  as  an  idiopathic  disease  in  childhood  and  early  adult 
life,  and  as  the  result  of  injury  at  all  ages. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  cortical  cataract. 
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(a)  Zonular  or  lamellar  cataract  is  either  congenital  or  commences  soon  afterbirth;  it 
is  characterized  by  an  opacity  of  circular  form  and  well-defined  outline,  situated  in  the 
cortical  substance  of  the  lens,  but  at  some  distance  from  its  surface ;  the  margin,  nucleus, 
and  superficial  layers  of  the  lens  are  transparent. 

(h)  Ordinary  congenital  cataract  is  a  bluish-white  opacity  of  the  whole  lens. 

(e)  Traumatic  cataract  is  an  opacity  of  the  lens  often  accompanied  by  swelling,  and 
caused  by  rupture  of  its  capsule  from  injury,  and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  aqueous 
humor  upon  its  substance. 

(c?)  Posterior  polar  cataract,  an  opacity  situated  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens ;  and — 

(e)  Entirely  fluid  or  diflluent  cataracts  are  caused  by  changes  in  the  lens,  secondary  to 
inflammation  of  adjacent  parts. 

The  variety  of  cataract  met  with  in  diabetes  is  composed  principally  of  soft  material  ; 
but  if  the  patient  be  advanced  in  years,  there  is  usually  a  hard  nucleus. 

Nuclear  cataract  occurs  in  persons  who  have  passed  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  hard  yellowish  central  portion  or  nucleus  of  varying 
size  and  density ;  the  nucleus  is  surrounded  by  more  or  less  soft  cortical  substance,  and  is 
occasionally  of  a  greenish,  or  almost  black  color,  giving  rise  to  what  is  known  as  green  or 
hlack  cataract. 

Diagnosis  of  cataract  The  existence  of  cataract  is  easily  ascertained  by  oblique  illu- 
mination, the  pupil  having  been  dilated  with  atropine  previous  to  making  the  examination. 

Treatment  The  treatment  of  cataract  is  entirely  operative,  no  kind  of  medication 

being  of  the  least  use. 

Our  object  in  performing  an  operation  is  to  open  a  path  for  rays  of  light  to  pass  to  the 
retina.  This  can  be  attained  in  one  of  two  ways,  the  method  adopted  depending  on  the 
kind  of  opacity  present. 

(1)  In  cases  (as  lamellar  cataract)  where  the  bulk  of  the  lens  is  clear,  the  opacity  be- 
ing situated  in  the  axis  of  the  normal  pupil,  very  useful  vision  is  procured  by  making  an 
artificial  pupil,  opposite  a  transparent  portion  of  the  lens  {see  Artificial  Pupil). 

(2)  When  the  whole  lens  is  opaque,  its  entire  removal  must  be  accomplislied. 

Three  varieties  of  operation  are  performed  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  whole  lens : — 

(1)  The  operation  for  solution  or  absorption. 

(2)  Extraction. 

(3)  Suction. 

Forms  of  cataract  to  lohich  each  operation  is  applicable  As  a  broad  rule,  cataract 

occurring  in  persons  below  twenty  is  of  the  soft  or  cortical  form,  and  should  be  removed 
by  solution  or  suction ;  cataract  occurring  in  persons  above  thirty  (excepting  traumatic 
cataract)  is  of  the  hard  or  nuclear  form,  and  must  be  removed  by  extraction. 

In  the  intermediate  decade  a  doubt  may  arise  as  to  what  is  the  best  plan  of  procedure ; 
in  these  cases  the  surgeon  must  be  guided  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  cataract ;  if 
it  appears  bluish  in  color,  and  somewhat  swollen,  it  is  probably  soft  and  can  be  removed 
by  solution  or  suction  ;  if  there  is  a  distinct  yellow  reflection  from  its  centre,  denoting  the 
presence  of  a  hard  nucleus,  it  should  be  removed  by  extraction.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  loss  of  time  is  a  very  serious  consideration  with  most  ])atients,  consequently  a 
preference  must  always  be  given  to  that  operation  which  will  allow  him  to  resume  his 
occupation  as  early  as  possible. 

Solution,  though  perhaps  somewhat  safer  than  extraction,  is  always  a  tedious  process, 
and  the  more  so  the  older  the  patient ;  consequently,  preference  must  be  given  to  ex- 
traction in  all  cases  where  the  condition  of  tlie  patient's  sight  is  such  as  to  prevent  him 
following  his  occupation,  even  thougli  there  be  no  appearance  of  a  hard  nucleus.  In  cases 
where  the  cataract  is  evidently  soft,  and  one  eye  retains  useful  vision,  solution  is  to  be 
preferred  to  extraction,  as  the  patient  can  continue  at  his  work  during  the  time  that  ab- 
sorption is  going  on. 

Before  performing  any  operation  for  cataract  we  must  take  care  to  ascertain  that  the  eye 
has  good  perception  of  light,  indicating  that  the  retina  is  in  a  normal  condition  ;  other- 
wise no  improvement  of  vision  will  result  from  removal  of  the  lens. 

Operations  for  Removal  of  Cataract. 

Solution. — In  the  operation  for  solution  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  opened,  and  its 
substance  thus  allowed  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  aqueous  humor,  by  which  it  is  broken  up 
and  softened,  absorption  finally  taking  place. 

The  operation  can  be  performed  as  follows  (for  the  positions  of  patient  and  operator  see 
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Fig.  94,  p.  250)  :  No  anassthetic  is  needed ;  the  pupil  should  be  well  dilated  with  atro- 
pine ;  the  operator,  keeping  the  eyelids  separated  by  the  fore  and  ring  fingers  of  one  hand, 
and  steadying  the  globe  by  pressing  the  second  finger  gently  upon  it,  should  take  a  cata- 
ract needle  in  the  other  hand  and  pass  it  obliquely  through  the  cornea  at  sucli  a  distance 
from  its  centre  that  any  resulting  cicatrix  will  not  interfere  with  vision  ;  the  needle  should 
then  be  pushed  on  across  the  anterior  chamber  into  the  area  of  the  pujjil  ;  its  point  then 
depressed  and  three  or  four  incisions  made  with  it  in  the  lens-capsule,  so  as  to  divide  it 
freely.  Care  must  be  taken  to  use  the  needle  very  gently,  and  not  to  pass  it  too  deeply 
into  the  lens,  otherwise  the  suspensory  ligament  may  be  torn  and  the  lens  displaced. 

The  capsule  having  been  freely  divided,  the  needle  should  be  carefully  witlidrawn  and 
a  drop  of  solution  of  atropine  })laced  between  the  lids  ;  the  only  after-treatment  required 
is  the  constant  use  of  atropine,  so  as  to  keep  the  pupil  widely  dilated. 

If  the  eye  be  examined  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  white  flocculent  lens  matter  will  be 
seen  protruding  through  the  opening  in  the  capsule  into  the  anterior  chamber,  showing 
that  the  lens  is  swelling  and  undergoing  solution. 

The  operation  will  probably  require  to  be  repeated  in  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and 
possibly  on  one  or  two  subsequent  occasions,  before  the  whole  lens  is  absorbed.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  do  too  much  at  one  sitting,  or  the  lens  may  swell  too  rapidly  and 
press  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  giving  rise  to  severe  pain,  increased  tension  of  the  globe, 
iritis,  cyclitis,  &c. 

Extraction  of  cataract — The  object  of  operations  for  extraction  of  cataract  is 
the  removal  of  tiie  lens  through  an  incision  altogether  in  the  cornea  or  partly  in  the  sclero- 
corneal  margin  or  sclerotic,  the  incision  being  either  simple  or  associated  with  excision  of 
a  [lortion  of  iris. 

Extraction  can  be  best  performed  by  one  of  the  five  following  methods:  (1)  Flap 
extraction,  (2)  small  flap  with  iridectomy,  (3)  extraction  by  oblique  corneal  section,  (4) 
linear  extraction,  (5)  extraction  by  means  of  a  traction  instrument.  In  the  first  and 
third  methods  no  iris  is  removed ;  in  the  second,  fourth,  and  last  iridectomy  should  be 
performed  either  at  the  time  of  removal  of  the  lens  or  some  weeks  or  months  previously. 
All  entirely  opaque  lenses  (mature  cataracts)  may  be  removed  by  the  first  or  third  methods ; 
all  partially  opaque  lenses  (immature  cataracts)  must  be  extracted  by  the  second  or  fourth, 
a  traction  instrument  being  used  in  any  case  where  great  difficulty  is  encountered,  or  where 
escape  of  vitreous  has  taken  place  before  the  lens  has  been  extracted. 


Fig.  103. 


Instruments  for  extraction  of  cataract, 
a.  Curette  and  pricker.    6.  Triangular  cataract  knife,    c.  Straight  cataract  knife  (Graefe'.s). 
d.  Sharp  hook.   e.  Scoop. 

"We  shall,  however,  find  tliat  in  all  cases  we  obtain  most  uniform  success  by  extraction 
associated  witli  iridectomy ;  we  should  never  attempt  to  extract  an  immature  cataract 
without  first  excising  a  portion  of  iris,  and  it  is  well  to  do  so  as  a  preliminary  some  weeks 
before  the  lens  is  removed. 

Flap  extraction — The  instruments  required  for  flap  extraction  are  a  triangular 
cataract  knife,  sharp  hook,  and  curette  (Fig.  103,  b,  d,  a). 
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For  the  positions  of  patient  and  operator  see  Fig.  94,  p.  250.  No  anaesthetic  is  required  ; 
the  patient  should  be  requested  to  look  downwards,  the  lids  kept  open  and  the  eyeball 
steadied  by  the  operator's  fingers  as  in  the  operation  for  solution. 

The  incision  should  be  made  by  passing  a  triangular  cataract  knife  through  the  outer 
margin  of  the  cornea,  at  a  point  just  above  its  horizontal  meridian,  into  and  across  the 
anterior  chamber,  bringing  it  out  through  the  cornea  at  a  corresponding  point  on  the  inner 
side,  and  completing  the  section  by  ])ushing  the  knife  onwards  until  its  heel  cuts  out  along 
the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea.    (Fig-  104  A.) 


Fig,  104, 


ABC 

Incisions  for  extraction  of  cataract. — A.  Flap.    B.  Oblique  corneal  section.    C.  Linear  incision. 

This  simple  onward  movement  of  the  knife  is  sufficient  if  the  incision  has  been  properly 
planned,  but  should  the  cornea  have  been  entered  too  low  down,  tlie  knife  will  not  be  wide 
enough  to  cut  out,  and  then  the  section  must  be  completed  by  slightly  withdrawing  the 
blade  or  by  a  sawing  movement.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  withdraw  the  knife  until  it 
has  passed  some  distance  through  the  opposite  side  of  the  cornea,  or  the  aqueous  humor 
will  escape  too  soon,  and  the  iris  fold  over  the  edge  of  the  knife  and  be  wounded. 

If  the  incision  has  been  properly  made  a  semicircular  flap,  including  a  little  less  than 
half  tlie  cornea,  wWl  be  formed. 

The  section  having  been  finished,  the  patient  should  close  the  eyes  gently,  and  be  allowed 
to  rest  for  a  moment. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  is  the  removal  of  the  opaque  lens.  The  upper  lid  being 
drawn  gently  upwards  and  the  patient  directed  to  look  downwards,  the  sharp  hook  must 
be  introduced  through  the  wound  and  the  lens  capsule  lacerated  by  gently  scratching  it ; 
the  hook  should  then  be  withdrawn,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  close  the  eyes  for  a  short 
time. 

The  eyes  should  then  be  gently  opened,  and  the  lens  removed  by  lightly  pressing  the 
lower  lid  against  the  globe,  just  below  the  inferior  margin  of  the  cornea,  with  the  thumb 
of  one  liand,  counter-pressure  being  similarly  ajjplied  with  the  forefinger  of  the  other 
hand  at  a  corresponding  point  above.  If  the  manceuvre  be  properly  executed  the  pupil 
gradually  dilates,  the  lens  slips  gently  through  it  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  then 
escapes  by  the  corneal  wound.  Any  prolapse  of  iris  that  may  occur  must  be  carefully 
returned  with  the  curette  ;  each  eye  should  then  be  covered  with  two  pieces  of  wet  lint, 
and  a  light  bandage  applied. 

Small  flap  with  iridectomy — A  flap  section  should  be  made  by  transfixing  the 
eyeball  through  the  sclero-corneal  margin  with  the  straight  extraction  (Graefe's)  knife 
(Fig.  103  c),  and  then  cutting  out  in  the  line  of  the  sclero-corneal  junction. 

The  section  may  be  made  either  upwards  or  downwards,  and  the  point  of  transfixion 
should  be  about  one  tliird  of  the  distance  from  the  horizontal  corneal  meridian  to  the  upper 
or  lower  margin  of  the  cornea.  The  steps  of  the  operation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
incision,  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  linear  extraction  (see  p.  271),  but  should  it  be 
thouglit  fit  to  perform  the  operation  without  anuesthesia,  no  speculum  or  fixing  forceps 
should  be  used. 

Oblique  corneal  section — This  operation  often  goes  by  the  name  of  Bader's  or 
Liebreich's  operation,  when  tlie  section  is  made  downwards  ;  Lebrun's  "  extraction  by 
small  median  flap,"  when  the  section  is  made  upwards.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  term 
"oblique  corneal  section"  expresses  all  and  dispenses  with  much  unnecessary  prolixity. 

The  instruments  required  are  a  thin  straight  cataract  knife,  a  sharp  hook,  and  curette 
(Fig.  103  c,  d,  a).  (For  the  position  of  patient  and  surgeon  see  Fig.  94,  p.  250.)  No 
anjesthetic  is  required,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  incision,  the  steps  of  the  operation 
are  much  tlie  same  as  in  flap  extraction. 

Tiie  incision  may  be  made  either  upw^ards  or  downwards  (Fig.  104  B),  by  passing  the 
straight  knife  through  the  sclero-corneal  margin  on  the  outer  side  at  a  point  (puncture) 
corresponding  to  the  horizontal  corneal  meridian  into  and  across  the  anterior  chamber,  out 
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at  a  corresponding  ]ioint  on  the  inner  side  (counter-puncture),  and  then  cutting  forwards 
by  a  sawing  movement,  obliquely,  througii  the  cornea,  midway  betv.een  the  pupil  and 
upper  or  lower  corneal  margin  ;  the  former  if  the  incision  is  made  u})wards,  the  latter  if 
it  is  made  downwards.  In  entering  the  knife  and  passing  it  across  the  anterior  chamber, 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  its  edge  directed  forwards  towards  that  part  of  the  cornea 
which  it  is  desired  to  incise  ;  if  the  knife  be  rotated  in  any  way  after  the  anterior  chamber 
has  been  opened,  the  aqueous  humor  will  escape  and  the  blade  become  entangled  in 
the  iris. 

The  capsule  should  be  lacerated  and  the  lens  removed  in  the  same  way  as  in  flap 
extraction  ;  the  position  of  the  incision  near  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  however,  will  not 
allow  the  lens  to  be  pressed  out  immediately,  as  is  done  in  the  flap  operation. 

Before  attempting  to  squeeze  out  the  cataract  its  margin  must  be  brought  opposite  the 
incision  by  gently  pressing  upon  the  globe  above  or  below,  according  as  the  section  has 
been  made  upwards  or  downwards. 

The  bulk  of  the  cataract  having  been  removed,  care  must  be  taken  to  get  away  any 
soft  cortical  substance  or  fragmens  of  lens  that  may  be  left.  The  soft  matter  can  be 
removed  by  gently  rubbing  the  cornea  ;  small  hard  fragments  must  be  drawn  out  by  the 
curette  or  a  small  scoop.  The  whole  of  the  cataract  having  been  removed,  the  iris,  which 
will  in  all  i)rol)ability  have  somewhat  prolapsed,  must  be  re[)laced  with  the  curette,  and 
both  eyes  carefully  bandaged. 

Linear  extraction  In  this  operation  the  cataract  is  removed  through  a  linear 

incision,  partly  in  the  sclerotic  and  partly  in  the  cornea,  or  altogether  in  the  former  ; 
usually  associated  with  iridectomy,  performed  at  the  time  of  extraction  of  the  cataract,  or 
some  months  previously. 

By  linear  incision  is  generally  understood  an  incision  made  in  the  same  direction  as  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  cornea  to  its  circumference  (one 
of  its  radii).  Many  modiflcations  of  linear  incision  are  practised,  but  only  one  will  be 
described  here.  Tiie  instruments  required  for  linear  extraction  are  a  wire  speculum  (Fig. 
97),  toothed  forceps  (Fig.  d9a),  a  straight  cataract  knife,  a  curette,  sharp  hook  (Fig.  103 
c,  a,  d),  iris  scissors,  and  iris  forceps  (Fig.  100  h,  c). 

The  operation  should  be  performed  tlius,  and,  as  in  the  other  forms  of  extraction,  the 
incision  may  be  made  either  upwards  or  downwards  (for  position  of  patient  and  operator 
see  Fig.  94,  p.  250)  : — The  patient  should  be  thoroughly  anaesthetized,  the  lids  kept  open 
by  a  wire  speculum,  and,  su])posing  the  incision  to  be  made  upwards,  the  globe  must  be 
drawn  gently  downwards  with  the  toothed  forceps,  holding  the  conjunctiva  and  subcon- 
junctival fascia  close  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea;  then  with  the  straight  cataract 
knife  puncture  and  counter-puncture  sliould  be  made  in  the  sclerotic,  just  beyond  the 
sclero-corneal  margin,  the  knife  entering  at  a  point  on  the  outer  side  of  the  globe,  situated 
about  two  thirds  of  the  way  between  the  liorizontal  meridian  of  the  cornea  and  its  upper 
margin,  and  emerging  at  a  corresponding  point  on  the  inner  side  ;  the  edge  of  the  knife 
should  tlien  be  directed  nearly  straight  forwards,  and  by  a  sawing  movement  made  to  cut 
its  way  out  through  the  cornea,  at  a  short  distance  from  its  upper  margin.   (Fig.  104  C.) 

If  iridectomy  iias  not  been  previously  performed,  a  piece  of  the  iris  should  next  be 
excised  from  the  upper  segment.    {See  Iridectomy.) 

The  next  step  is  to  lacerate  the  capsule.  The  operator  should  flx  the  eye,  and  draw  it 
gently  downwards  with  the  toothed  forceps,  tlien  introduce  the  sharp  hook  througii  the 
incision  and  freely  lacerate  the  capsule  with  it.  The  cataract  can  then  be  removed  by 
making  gentle  pressure  with  the  curette  upon  the  eyeball,  near  tlie  lower  margin  of  the 
cornea,  the  globe  being  steadied  and  held  in  position  by  tixing  the  conjunctiva  with  the 
toothed  forceps. 

The  nucleus  and  bulk  of  the  cataract  having  escaped,  the  curette  should  be  passed 
gently  over  the  surface  of  the  cornea  from  all  directions  towards  the  incision,  so  as  to  press 
out  any  cortical  substance  that  may  be  left,  and  if  any  blood  or  portions  of  lens  remain  in 
tlie  incision  they  must  be  carefully  removed,  so  as  to  insure  perfect  coaptation  of  its  mar- 
gins ;  the  speculum  should  then  be  removed,  and  both  eyes  bandaged  in  the  usual  way. 

The  incision  for  linear  extraction,  as  already  stated,  may  be  made  downwards  as  well 
as  upwards,  the  former  method  of  operating  being  much  the  easier,  and  not  requiring  the 
aid  of  an  assistant. 

The  same  objections  apply  to  extraction  downwards  as  to  iridectomy  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, but  the  results  obtained  are  equally  good  as  from  upward  sections  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  operation  can  be  performed  quite  counterbalances  any  objections  which  may  be 
made  on  tlie  score  of  disfigurement. 
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Extraction  of  cataract  by  a  traction  instrument.  Cutar.ict  can  be  re- 
moved by  a  traction  instrument,  either  through  a  flap  section  or  a  linear  incision  peri- 
pherally situated,  iridectomy  being  performed  in  either  case. 

The  patient  should  be  tlioroughly  anassthetized,  and,  whichever  incision  is  made,  tlie 
eyelids  should  be  kept  open  with  the  speculum,  and  the  globe  fixed  with  the  toothed  for- 
ceps, while  the  section  is  made  and  during  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  lens. 

The  traction  instrument  employed  is  either  a  scoop  or  a  sharp  hook  (Fig.  103  e,  d). 

Removal  of  cataract  by  the  scoop  (scoop  extraction). — Scoop  extraction 
can  be  accomplished  thus  : — The  section  having  been  made  and  iridectomy  performed, 
the  convex  surface  of  the  scoop  should  be  pressed  gently  upon  the  more  peripheral  margin 
of  the  incision,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  gape  somewhat ;  the  instrument  should  then  be  passed 
with  the  utmost  gentleness  through  the  incision,  beneath  the  margin  of  the  lens,  along  its 
posterior  surface  and  beyond  its  posterior  pole,  until  the  lens  lies  well  in  its  concavity,  and 
it,  should  then  be  carefully  withdrawn,  carrying  the  cataract  with  it,  the  removal  being 
assisted  by  gentle  pressure  on  the  exterior  of  the  globe. 


Removal  of  Cataract  with  the  Sharp  Hook  (Sharp-hook  Extraction). 

The  hook  should  be  passed  well  behind  the  lens  in  the  same  manner  as  the  scoop,  fixed 
into  its  posterior  surface,  and  then  carefully  withdrawn,  carrying  the  lens  with  it.  Two 
sharp  hooks  may  be  used  instead  of  one,  and  should  be  fixed  into  the  lens  at  different 

points,  so  as  to  prevent  it  rolling  round  (as  sometimes 
Fig.  105.    h  happens  when  only  one  hook  is  used),  instead  of  passing 

in  the  desired  direction. 

After  removal  of  the  lens  by  either  method  both  eyes 
should  be  bound  up  in  the  usual  way. 

Suction  The  removal  of  the  cataract  by  suction  is 

indicated  in  cases  where  the  lens  has  become  nearly  or 
entirely  fluid,  as  occurs  in  many  instances  of  traumatic 
cataract,  and  frequently  after  a  needle  operation  has  been 
performed. 

The  instruments  required  are  a  wire  speculum,  toothed 
forceps,  broad  needle,  and  suction  tube  (Figs.  97,  99  n, 
105  a,  b).  Before  operating,  the  pupil  should  be  well 
dilated  with  atropine.  (For  position  of  patient  and  sur- 
geon see  Fig.  94,  p.  250.) 

It  is  best,  but  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  place  the  pa- 
tient under  the  influence  of  an  anassthetic.  The  lids  should 
be  kept  open  by  a  wnre  speculum,  the  eyeball  fixed  by  the 
toothed  forceps,  and  a  small  linear  incision  made  in  the 
cornea  with  the  broad  needle,  about  midway  between  its 
summit  and  margin,  in  any  convenient  position. 

The  operator  should  then  place  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
suction  tube  in  his  mouth,  pass  its  nozzle  through  the  inci- 
sion and  behind  the  softened  lens,  and,  by  sucking  gently, 
remove  as  much  lens  matter  as  wdll  come  away  easily.  No 
force  must  be  used,  and  if  any  portion  of  the  lens  be  too 
Suction  tube.  hard  to  pass  easily  into  the  tube  it  may  be  left  to  become 
absorbed  or  be  dealt  with  on  a  future  occasion.  When  as 
much  lens  as  will  easily  come  away  has  been  extracted,  the  suction  tube  should  be  re- 
moved, the  speculum  taken  out,  a  drop  of  solution  of  atropine  placed  between  the  lids, 
and  the  eyes  bandaged  in  the  usual  w^ay.  The  bandage  should  be  continued,  and  the 
pupil  kept  dilated  with  atropine,  until  all  irritation  has  subsided. 


Needle  for 
making  incis- 
ion in  suction 
operation. 


Accidents  during  Extraction  of  Cataract. 

Premature  escape  of  aqueous  humor  If  care  be  not  taken  in  making  the 

section  the  aqueous  humor  may  escape  too  soon,  and  the  movements  of  the  knife  be  ham})- 
ered  by  the  iris  falling  forwards.  Should  this  happen,  the  knife  must  be  carefully  witii- 
drawn  and  the  section  completed  with  scissors. 

Bleeding  into  the  anterior  chamber  In  some  cases  hemorrhage  from  the  cut 
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iris  takes  ])lace  to  such  an  extent  as  to  fill  the  anterior  chamber  with  blood  and  hide  the 
cataract  entirely  from  view. 

If  the  blood  does  not  flow  out  easily  on  placing  the  curette  between  the  li|)S  of  the  inci- 
sion and  making  gentle  pressure  on  the  cornea  the  operation  should  be  discontinued,  the 
eye  bound  up,  and  left  till  the  blood  has  become  absoi'bed,  unless  the  lens-ca[)sule  has 
been  lacerated,  in  which  case  the  lens  must  he  removed  at  all  risks,  or  it  may  swell,  press 
upon  surrounding  parts,  set  up  inflammatory  action,  cause  increase  of  tension  of  the  globe, 
and  very  ])robably  lead  to  destruction  of  the  eye. 

Prolapse  of  Vitreous  Humor  If  any  undue  pressure  be  exerted  on  the  globe 

during  extraction  the  sus[)ensory  ligament  of  the  lens  gives  way  and  a  prolapse  of  vitreous 
follows.  Should  the  prolapse  of  vitreous  occur  before  the  escape  of  the  lens  the  cataract 
should  be  removed  as  cpiickly  and  gently  as  possible  by  the  aid  of  a  scoop  or  sharp  hook. 

Prolapse  of  vitreous  is  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  humor  is  abnormally  fluid.  The 
accident  may  give  rise  to  no  bad  results,  but  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  form  of  chronic 
choroiditis  which  ultimately  destroys  the  eye. 

If  vitreous  has  been  lost  great  care  must  be  taken  to  bandage  the  eye  so  as  to  keep  the 
lids  immovable  and  i)revent  them  pressing  upon  the  globe  and  causing  further  prolapse. 

Displacement  of  the  Cataract. — In  some  cases,  on  an  attempt  being  made  to 
press  out  the  lens,  tlie  suspensory  ligament  gives  way,  and  the  cataract,  instead  of  coming 
forwards  into  the  anterior  chamber,  passes  behind  the  iris  or  sinks  backwards  into  the 
vitreous  chamber  ;  it  should,  if  possible,  be  removed  by  the  scoop  or  sharp  hook.  If  left 
within  the  globe  it  will  probably  act  as  a  foreign  body,  set  up  inflammation,  and  destroy 
the  eye. 

After-treatment  of  Extraction  of  Cataract. 

Immediately  after  the  operation  each  eye  should  be  covered  with  two  folds  of  wet  lint 
secured  by  a  bandage,  which  has  been  contrived  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Dunnage,^  of  the 
Central  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  Tiie  patient  should  tlien  be  put  to  bed,  where  he 
should  remain  for  three  or  four  days. 

The  lint  must  be  kept  constantly  wet,  and  fresh  pieces  should  be  applied  every  two  or 
three  days. 

On  no  account  should  the  eye  be  examined  until  the  end  of  the  first  week  ;  if  the  lids 
remain  in  a  normal  condition  we  may  rest  assured  that  all  is  going  on  well,  and  opening 
the  eye  too  early  can  do  no  good,  and  may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  the  eye  may  be  opened  and  its  condition  ascertained.  Should 
the  section  be  healed,  the  anterior  chamber  re-established,  and  no  signs  of  inflammatory 
action  present,  the  sound  eye  can  be  safely  left  uncovered,  the  one  that  has  been  operated 
on  being  kept  bandaged  as  before,  and  a  large  green  shade  worn  over  both.  At  the  end 
of  three  weeks  the  bandage  may  be  removed  from  the  eye  on  which  extraction  has  been 
performed,  but  the  shade  or  protectors  should  be  Avorn  until  all  undue  vascularity  has 
subsided. 

At  the  end  of  about  two  months  (if  there  be  no  intolerance  of  light  or  irritability  of 
the  eye)  glasses  should  be  ordered,  two  pairs  being  given ;  one  for  going  about,  and  one 
for  reading ;  convex  13  D  will  usually  be  found  most  suitable  for  the  former  purpose, 
convex  1 6  D  for  the  latter.  But  should  the  patient  have  been  myopic  or  hypermetropic 
before  the  operation,  glasses  weaker  or  stronger  than  these  may  be  required. 

This  is  the  usual  course  of  cases  of  extraction  of  cataract ;  all  do  not,  however,  go  on 
so  favorably. 

A  day  or  two  days  after  the  operation  the  patient  may  comjilain  of  severe  pain  in  the 
eyeball,  temple,  and  brow,  and  on  removing  the  bandage  the  lids  may  be  found  puffy  and 
red,  or  perhaps  much  swollen. 

These  symptoms  always  indicate  inflammatory  changes  in  some  of  the  ocular  struc- 
tures ;  the  inflammation  may  be  simply  an  attack  of  iritis,  which  will  probably  proceed 
to  a  favorable  termination  ;  but  may  subsequently  affect  the  choroid,  a  chronic  form  of 
clioroido-iritis  being  set  up,  which  leads  to  softening,  and  eventually  to  shrinking  of  the 
globe  ;  the  cornea  may  be  inflamed  or  suppurating,  or  inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
all  the  ocular  structures  (panophthalmitis)  may  have  set  in.  For  the  treatment  of  these 
cases  see  Iritis,  Corneitis,  &c. 

"  Dunnage's  bandage  consists  of  a  piece  of  material  of  an  open  texture — through  wliich  water 
will  easily  run — of  such  a  length  as  to  cover  both  eyes,  and  leave  some  to  spare.    To  each  end  of 
this  piece  are  attached  tapes  by  which  the  bandage  is  secured. 
18 
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A  not  uncommon  cause  of  pain  and  irritation  is  the  occurrence  of  entropion  of  the 
lower  lids  ;  this  must  be  remedied  by  operation  (see  Operations  on  the  Eyelids). 

Causes  of  Unsatisfactory  Results  of  Cataract  Extraction. 

The  result  of  an  operation  for  extraction  of  cataract  may  be  marred  by  closure  of  the 
pupil  consequent  on  iritis,  by  obstruction  of  its  area  with  opaque  lens  capsule,  or  by 
opacity  of  the  vitreous  humor. 

Occlusion  of  the  pupil  should  be  remedied  by  making  an  artificial  one  {see  Artificial 
Pupil)  ;  capsular  obstructions  sliould  be  torn  through  with  cataract  needles,  cut  across 
with  scissors,  or  removed  bodily  with  forceps. 

The  greatest  caution  must  always  be  exercised  in  meddling  with  opaque  capsule,  as  an 
operation  upon  it,  especially  an  attempt  to  tear  it  forcibly  away,  is  very  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  increase  of  tension,  inflammation,  or  even  suppuration  of  the  eyeball. 

For  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humor  nothing  can  be  done. 

EXTIRPATION  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

Removal  of  the  eyeball  is  called  for  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

(1)  In  all  cases  of  injury  causing  complete  disorganization,  with  collapse  of  the  globe 
and  escape  of  its  contents. 

(2)  In  cases  where  one  eye,  having  been  damaged  by  injury  or  disease  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  \i  practically  useless,  becomes  irritable  or  painful,  and  the  sound  eye 
appears  threatened  by  sympatlietic  ophthalmia. 

(3)  In  cases  where  an  eye  lost  from  injury  or  disease,  and  quite  blind,  is  a  source  of 
annoyance,  even  though  the  other  eye  be  not  threatened. 

(4)  In  cases  where  the  globe  has  become  the  seat  of  malignant  disease. 

Extirpation  of  the  eyeball  should  be  thus  performed  (for  position  of  patient  and  opera- 
tor see  Fig.  94,  p.  250)  :  The  instruments  required  are  a  wire  speculum,  toothed  forceps, 
a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors,  curved  on  the  flat  (Fig.  106)  and  a  strabismus  hook. 


Fig.  106. 


Extirpation  scissors. 


The  patient  being  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  an  anajsthetic,  the  operator  should 
place  the  wire  speculum  between  the  lids,  then  by  the  aid  of  the  forceps  and  scissors  cut 
through  the  conjunctiva  all  round  the  cornea  as  close  to  its  margin  as  possible ;  he  should 
then,  with  the  strabismus  hook,  take  up  the  four  recti  muscles,  one  after  the  other,  and 
divide  them  with  the  scissors,  either  the  external  or  internal  rectus  being  cut  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  globe,  so  as  to  afford  a  hold  for  the  forceps  in  the  subsequent  steps  of 
the  operation,  and  the  other  three  muscles  as  close  to  it  as  possible. 

The  muscles  having  been  divided,  the  hook  should  be  made  to  sweep  round  the  globe, 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  notliing  is  left  uncut.  By  pressing  the  speculum  backwards  the  eye- 
ball will  become  dislocated  in  front  of  the  lids,  and  then  being  steadied  by  holding  the 
piece  of  muscle  purposely  left,  with  the  forceps,  the  scissors  should  be  passed  behind  it 
until  their  points  are  found  to  be  in  contact  with  the  optic  nerve,  then  slightly  withdrawn, 
opened  widely,  pressed  forwards  again,  and  the  nerve  divided  by  a  single  cut. 

As  soon  as  the  nerve  has  been  cut  through,  the  eyeball  will  be  almost  free,  being  held 
only  by  the  oblique  muscles,  which  should  be  divided  close  to  the  sclerotic.  Should  there 
be  free  hemorrhage  the  speculum  may  be  left  between  the  lids,  a  piece  of  sponge  pressed 
finnly  into  the  orbit,  and  secured  by  a  turn  of  bandage ;  when  all  bleeding  has  ceased  the 
sponge  sliould  be  removed  with  the  speculum,  and  two  small  pads  of  wet  lint  and  a  band- 
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age  applied.  Should  tlie  hemorrhage  be  but  slight  two  or  three  small  pads  of  wet  lint 
must  be  laid  over  the  closed  lids,  and  secured  by  a  bandage  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
other  operations  on  the  eye.  In  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  an  artificial  eye  may  be 
ordered. 

ABSCISSION 

Abscission  is  the  removal  of  that  portion  of  the  eyeball  (including  the  ciliary  region) 
situated  in  front  of  the  attachments  of  the  recti  muscles,  these  being  left  intact.  The 
object  of  this  operation  is  to  leave  a  movable  stump,  on  which  an  artificial  eye  can  rest 
and  be  moved  in  harmony  with  the  movements  of  the  sound  one. 

Abscission  is  indicated  in  staphyloma  occupying  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  former 
situation  of  the  cornea,  the  remainder  of  the  globe  retaining  its  normal  curvature. 

The  operation  should  be  thus  performed  (tor  position  of  patient  and  operator  see  Fig. 
94,  p.  250) :  The  instruments  required  are  a  wire  speculum,  toothed  forceps,  strabismus 
scissors,  a  triangular  cataract  knife,  a  curved  needle  and  silk.  The  patient  being  tho- 
roughly under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  the  wire  speculum  should  be  placed  between 
the  lids,  the  conjunctiva  divided  all  round  close  to  the  corneal  margin  (as  for  extirpation), 
and  dissected  back  to  the  desired  extent. 

Tiien  with  the  curved  needle  a  single  suture  should  be  passed  from  side  to  side  across 
the  front  of  the  eyeball  through  both  edges  of  the  divided  conjunctiva,  and  the  silk  left 
hanging  in  a  large  loose  loop  on  the  patient's  face. 

The  staphyloma,  the  whole  of  the  ciliary  body,  and  sclerotic  corresponding  to  it,  should 
then  be  removed  by  transfixing  the  globe  with  the  triangular  knife  just  in  front  of  the 
insertions  of  the  internal  and  external  recti  muscles,  cutting  out  upwards  in  front  of  the 
insertion  of  the  superior  rectus,  and  finishing  the  removal  by  a  sweep  of  the  knife  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  silk  should  be  then  drawn  up  and  tied,  by  which  means  the  conjunctiva  will  be 
made  to  cover  the  wound  in  the  globe,  and  wet  lint  and  a  bandage  applied.  As  soon  as 
the  parts  have  firmly  healed  an  artificial  eye  may  be  worn. 

Abscission  should  be  performed  in  preference  to  excision  of  the  globe  in  childi-en ;  the 
presence  of  the  stump  left  prevents  to  a  great  extent  the  shrinking,  or  non-development, 
of  the  orbit  which  will  occur  if  the  eyeball  be  removed  entirely. 

In  older  persons  excision  is  generally  to  be  preferred,  as  the  stump  left  after  abscission 
is  very  liable  to  become  troublesome,  and  in  the  very  old  is  prone  to  suppurate. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

Protrusion  of  the  Eyeball  As  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  orbit,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  tumors  of  the  eyeball  itself,  cause  more  or  less  protrusion  of  tlie  globe,  it 
will  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject  before  describing  the  morbid  changes  which 
may  give  rise  to  it. 

The  symptoms  are  obvious  enough,  and  do  not  require  description.  The  causes  are 
the  following: — 

1.  Inflammation  within  the  orbit,  either  with  or  without  the  formation  of  abscess. 

2.  Hemorrhage  into  the  orbit. 

3.  Vascular  protrusion  of  the  eyeball. 

4.  Exophthalmic  goitre. 

5.  Tumors  within  the  orbit,  nodes,  exostoses,  malignant  growths,  cysts,  ncevi,  &c. 

6.  Enlargement  of  the  eyeball  itself  from  (a)  growths,  malignant  or  simple  ;  (b)  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  of  the  whole  eyeball  (ophthalmitis). 

7.  Paralysis  of  its  muscles,  allowing  the  globe  to  drop  forwards,  and  thus  assume  an 
unusual  prominence. 

Double  vision  is  generally  complained  of  in  protrusion  of  the  eyeball.  The  ill  effects 
of  the  abnormal  position  are  seen  both  in  the  globe  itself  and  in  the  lids.  Should  the 
protrusion  be  so  great  that  the  lids  cannot  be  closed  over  the  eyeball  the  cornea  will  be 
left  unprotected  and  may  become  opaque,  and  afterwards  ulcerate  or  slough.  If  the  pro- 
trusion continue  for  long  the  lids  become  distended  and  flaccid,  their  movements  being 
much  impaired;  the  tear  puncta  may  also  become  displaced,  giving  rise  to  continual 
watering  of  the  eye. 

Treatment — In  all  cases  where  the  eyeball  is  healthy  care  should  be  taken  to  protect 
the  cornea  from  injurious  exposure  by  drawing  the  lids  over  it  and  keeping  them  fixed  by 
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a,  compress  and  bandage,  but  in  extreme  cases  the  edges  of  the  lids  must  be  pared,  united 
by  sutures,  and  allowed  to  lieal  firmly  together. 

Inflammation  within  the  orbit  Inflammation  may  affect  the  soft  tissues  within 

tlie  orbit,  the  periosteum,  or  tlie  bone  itself;  it  may  end  in  resolution,  the  parts  returning 
to  their  natural  condition  ;  chronic  thickening  may  result,  causing  more  or  less  permanent 
protrusion  and  impairment  of  the  movements  of  the  eyeball ;  or  abscess  may  form,  and  in 
the  case  of  periostitis  or  ostitis  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  bony  walls  may  supervene. 

Symptoms  Inflammation  within  the  orbit  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  febrile 

disturbance,  pain  of  a  throbbing  character  much  increased  by  pressure,  swelling  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  lids,  more  or  less  prominence  and  impaired  movement  of  the  eyeball, 
intolerance  of  light,  and  watering  of  the  eye  ;  it  may  be  the  result  of  cold,  injuries,  or 
general  diseases,  as  erysipelas,  and  (in  the  case  of  periostitis)  of  syphilis,  or  may  come  on 
in  debilitated  states  of  the  system,  during  recovery  from  acute  diseases  (scarlet  i'ever, 
measles,  &c.),  or  from  over-lactation.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  inflammation  affecting 
the  soft  parts  only  from  inflammation  of  the  jjeriosteum  or  bone. 

Treatment  should  consist  in  allaying  pain  and  inflammation  by  means  of  opium 
internally,  fomentations  of  poppy-heads  to  the  affected  part,  leeches  to  the  corresponding 
temple  (two  to  six  in  number),  and  rest  in  bed  in  a  darkened  room  ;  any  general  medical 
treatment  which  may  a[)pear  most  applicable  should  also  be  employed. 

For  instance,  if  the  patient  be  strong  and  healthy,  low  diet,  purgatives,  &c.,  should  be 
had  recourse  to  ;  if  weakly,  as  during  recovery  from  some  acute  disease,  tonics  and  good 
diet  should  be  prescribed.  Should  the  patient  be  the  subject  of  syphilis  this  should  be 
treated. 

Should  the  inflammation  go  on  to  the  formation  of  abscess,  the  symptoms  are 
aggi'avated,  the  conjunctiva  becomes  more  swollen,  and  in  some  cases  almost  covers  the 
cornea,  the  lids  are  greatly  swollen  and  red,  the  prominence  and  impairment  of  movement 
of  the  eyeball  increase,  and  rigors  may  occur.  Vision  becomes  misty,  and  in  some  cases 
all  perception  of  light  is  entirely  lost.  After  a  time  fluctuation  may  be  detected ;  if  left 
to  itself,  the  abscess  will  burst,  the  pus  being  discharged  either  through  the  skin  or 
conjunctiva.  The  abscess  having  been  emptied,  in  favorable  cases  the  swelling  will 
disappear,  the  eyeball  resume  its  natural  position,  and  the  opening  heal.  But  in  some 
cases,  especially  if  the  suppuration  be  associated  with  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  bone,  the 
abscess  will  remain  open,  or  the  oriflce  alone  heal,  the  sac  again  becoming  filled  with  pus. 

Treatment — As  soon  as  the  surgeon  feels  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  pus  in  the  orbit 
it  should  be  evacuated  ;  if  fluctuation  can  be  detected  the  diagnosis  is  easy  enough,  but 
even  if  this  cannot  be  done,  and  su[)puration  is  suspected,  an  exploratory  puncture  should 
be  made,  when  the  escape  of  pus  will  clear  up  any  doubt. 

The  best  method  of  opening  an  abscess  in  the  orbit  is  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Hilton 
for  evacuating  pus  situated  at  a  depth  from  the  surface  amongst  important  structures. 
The  operation  should  be  performed  as  follows  : — An  incision  having  been  made,  either 
through  the  skin  or  conjunctiva,  at  that  part  where  the  eyeball  appears  most  thrust  away 
from  the  wall  of  the  orbit,  a  grooved  director  should  be  thrust  in  (the  surgeon  bearing  in 
mind  the  direction  of  the  wall  along  which  he  is  passing  the  instrument  and  the  depth  of 
the  orbit).  As  soon  as  pus  is  seen  escaping  along  the  groove  of  the  director  a  pair  of 
small  dressing  forceps  should  be  passed  along  it  until  their  points  are  within  the  abscess ; 
the  blades  should  tlien  be  separated  slightly  and  drawn  out  whilst  so  separated ;  a  ragged 
opening  will  thus  be  left,  which  is  not  likely  to  close  too  soon,  and  the  danger  of  cutting 
important  structures  will  be  obviated. 

The  greatest  care  must  always  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  eyeball.  As  the  operation  is 
very  painful,  an  anaesthetic  should  be  given. 

Immediately  aiter  the  ojjeration  search  should  be  made  by  means  of  a  probe  for  diseased 
bone  or  foreign  bodies ;  if  a  foreign  body  or  loose  sequestrum  be  detected  it  should  be  at 
once  removed  ;  diseased  bone,  if  still  firm,  may  be  left  to  itself,  and  will  either  come  away 
spontaneously  or  may  require  removal  at  a  later  period.  If  the  opening  appear  inclined 
to  close  too  soon  it  should  be  kept  open  by  means  of  a  piece  of  lint  passed  into  it ;  only 
light  water  dressings  need  be  applied. 

Periostitis  or  ostitis  followed  by  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  walls  of 
the  orbit.  Symptoms — The  symptoms  of  periostitis  or  ostitis  going  on  to  caries  or 
necrosis  are  similar  to  those  above  described,  (!xcepting,  perhaps,  that  the  pain  is  more 
severe  and  often  aggravated  at  night.  This  form  of  inflammation  should  always  be  sus- 
pected in  persons  suffering  from  syphilis,  and  occasionally  nodes  may  be  met  with  at  the 
margin  of  the  orbit  or  on  the  forehead  ;  their  existence  sliould  always  lead  the  surgeon  to 
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suspect  that  the  infliimmation  within  the  orbit  is  periosteal.  When  the  abscess  has  formed 
and  burst,  or  has  been  opened,  the  seat  of  inflammation  becomes  evident  from  the  character 
of  the  [)us,  which  is  of  tliat  peculiar  unhealthy  and  bad-smelling  variety  met  with  in  abscesses 
connected  with  diseased  bone,  as  well  as  from  the  condition  of  the  opening,  which  remains 
patent  and  is  surrounded  by  large  unhealthy  granulations,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  bare 
bone  can  be  felt  with  a  ])robe  j)assed  through  the  opening. 

Caries  and  necrosis  usually  end  in  recovery  after  a  time,  the  diseased  bone  being  thrown 
off  and  the  sinus  becoming  closed.  The  disease  generally  attacks  the  margin  of  the  orbit 
and  often  leaves  cicatrices,  which  cause  great  disfigurement  and  deformity  of  the  eyelid. 
Should  caries  or  necrosis  occur  deeply  in  the  orbit  the  results  may  be  most  serious,  the 
optic  nerve  becoming  af!'ected  and  vision  lost,  or  the  disease  may  spread  to  the  interior  of 
the  skull,  set  up  meningitis,  and  cause  death. 

Tkeatment — In  the  earlier  stages  the  treatment  should  be  the  same  as  that  described 
under  inflammation  and  abscess  of  the  orbit,  bnt  when  the  abscess  has  burst,  or  been 
opened,  its  cavity  should  be  syringed  out  daily  with  some  mild  disinfecting  solution  ;  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  its  too  early  closure,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  lint  pushed  into  the 
sinus;  exuberant  granulations  should  be  kept  down  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  distortion  of  the  lids,  if  likely  to  occur,  must  be  prevented  by  uniting  their  edges  (see 
Operations  on  the  Eyelids). 

If  any  ])ieces  of  bone  are  found  loose  they  should  be  removed  bv  operation. 
Hemorrliage  into  the  orbit  Orbital  hemorrhage  may  depend  upon  the  sponta- 
neous rupture  of  a  vessel  within  the  orbit,  and  should  it  be  considerable,  may  produce 
displacement  of  the  eyeball.  The  blood  may  become  diffused,  and  appear  beneath  the 
conjunctiva,  being  subsequently  gradually  removed  by  absorption  ;  occasionally,  however, 
the  clot  becomes  encysted,  and  permanent  displacement  of  the  eyeball  results.  Hemor- 
rhage into  the  orbit  also  occurs  in  fracture  of  its  walls  frequently  to  a  considerable  extent; 
subconjunctival  ecchymosis  being  a  prominent  symptoms  in  some  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
base  of  the  skull  extending  through  the  roof  of  the  orbit. 

Hemorrhage  sufficient  to  cause  displacement  of  the  eyeball  has  occurred  after  the  oper- 
ation for  strabismus. 

Treatment — In  cases  of  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  light  pressure  should  be  applied  to 
the  eye  by  a  pad  of  lint  or  cotton  wool  and  a  bandage.  Where  excessive  hemorrhage 
occurs  after  operations  for  strabismus  a  large  pad  of  lint  should  be  placed  on  the  closed 
lids,  and  firm  pressure  by  means  of  a  bandage  kept  up  for  a  few  hours  after  the  operation. 
Hemorrhage  from  fracture  of  the  orbital  walls  is  only  of  secondary  importance  to  the 
injury  which  caused  it,  and  may  be  left  to  itself;  it  is  of  more  interest  to  the  general 
sursrcon  than  the  s|)ecialist. 

Vascular  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  Tins  is  the  name  applied,  and  very 

justly,  hy  Mr.  Thomas  Nunneley  ('  Medico-Chii\  Trans.,'  vol.  xlviii)  to  a  set  of  cases 
formerly  considered  to  belong  to  the  class  of  "  aneurism  by  anastomosis,"  but  which  Mr. 
Nunneley  shows  difler  in  many  essentials  from  the  latter  affection,  both  in  their  clinical 
aspect  and  history.  He  has  also  had  opportunities  of  verifying  his  diagnosis  by  post- 
mortem examination,  and  in  no  case  has  he  met  with  an  instance  of  the  above-mentioned 
affection  due  to  this  cause.  Mr.  Nunneley  has  reported  in  all  seven  cases,  and  mentions 
some  ten  or  twelve  others  described  by  various  writers.  The  cases  reported  are  chiefly 
either  instances  of  traumatic  aneurism  or  aneurism  arising  spontaneously  from  rupture  of 
a  diseased  artery  in  an  elderly  person ;  but  in  one  case  a  cancerous  growth  was  found 
involving  the  orbit  and  other  parts. 

The  symptoms  complained  of  by  the  patient  are,  noise  in  the  head  and  feeling  of  tension, 
singing  in  the  ears,  pain  in  the  orbit  and  eyeball,  all  of  which  are  aggravated  by  stooping 
or  exertion,  but  are  nevertheless  most  annoying  at  night.  These  symptoms  are  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  protrusion  and  impaired  mobility  of  the  eyeball,  dimness  of  vision, 
much  congestion,  principally  venous,  of  the  eyelids  and  conjunctiva,  and  chemosis  ;  pulsa- 
tion (which  may  be  controlled  by  pressure  on  the  carotid  of  the  same  side)  in  any  part  of 
the  orbit,  and  communicated  to  the  eyeball,  and  often  a  bruit  heard  on  auscultation  over 
the  brow  or  other  parts  immediately  adjoining  the  orbit. 

In  most  cases  these  symptoms  have  come  on  at  a  varying  time,  after  some  injury  to 
the  head,  or  have  occurred  spontaneously  and  suddenly. 

The  morbid  changes  met  with  in  the  three  cases  examined  after  death  by  Mr.  Nunneley 
were  in  one  (in  which  the  disease  commenced  spontaneously,  and  the  patient  died  sixteen 
days  after  ligature  of  the  carotid)  a  dilatation  of  the  carotid  at  the  point  of  giving  off  the 
oplithalmic  branch,  the  dilatation  being  filled  with  and  suri'ounded  by  coagulum ;  the 
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ophthalmic  artery  itself  was  somewliat  dilated,  its  coats  thickened,  and  atheromatous  in 
parts ;  two  of  its  branches  were  much  dilated  and  filled  with  clot.  In  another  case,  also 
of  spontaneous  origin,  a  circumscribed  aneurism  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  close  to  its 
origin,  was  discovered.  Tlu;  third  case  was  found  to  be  one  of  cancerous  disease  within 
the  orbit,  associated  with  cancerous  tumors,  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  "  vascular  protrusion"  of  the  eyeball,  the  disease  is  not 
within  the  orbit,  but  intracranial,  the  protrusion  being  dependent  on  obstructions  to  the 
return  of  venous  blood,  and  analogous  to  tiie  swelling  and  congestion  seen  in  the  limbs 
when  the  main  artery  is  affected  by  aneurism. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  in  a  small  and  firmly  bounded  space  like  the  cavernous 
sinus,  a  very  insignificant  dilatation  of  the  commencement  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  or  of 
the  carotid  itself  at  any  point  within  the  sinus,  or  a  small  hemon-hage  -from  either,  may 
prove  a  most  serious  impediment  to  the  return  of  venous  blood,  much  more  so  than  the 
same  amount  of  disease  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  orbit  itself. 

Nsevus,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  orbit,  but  is,  usually, 
easily  enough  diagnosed.    (See  p.  279.) 

A  case  of  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  orbit,  which  is,  I  believe,  unique,  came  under  my 
observation  in  September,  1873. 

The  patient,  a  young  gentleman,  was,  some  two  months  previously,  opening  a  hamper 
in  which  were  some  bottles  of  soda  water ;  one  of  these  burst,  and  a  large  piece  of  glass 
was  driven  with  considerable  force  into  the  left  orbit,  inflicting  a  wound  in  the  u[)per 
eyelid,  just  external  to  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  ;  the  glass  dropp(kl 
out ;  sharp  arterial  hemorrhage  occurred,  which  was  stopped  by  pressure  ;  much  swelling 
and  ecchymosis  of  the  lids  followed.  The  wound  healed,  the  swelling  and  ecchymosis 
disappeared,  and  all  appeared  to  be  going  on  well,  but  shortly  before  being  seen  by  me 
the  eyeball  seemed  to  be  somewhat  protruded,  and  considerable  congestion  of  the  eyelids 
and  conjunctiva  was  noticed.  When  first  seen  by  me  there  was  much  venous  congestion 
of  the  eyelids  and  conjunctiva  (no  chemosis),  marked  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  in  a 
direction  somewhat  outwards ;  a  small  pulsating  tumor  could  be  distinctly  felt  near  the 
inner  angle  of  the  orbit ;  a  marked  tlirill  was  communicated  to  the  eyeball,  which  could 
be  felt  on  placing  the  hand  upon  the  closed  lids  ;  a  buzzing  in  the  head  was  complained 
of,  especially  on  stooping ;  there  was  a  small  linear  cicatrix  over  the  pulsating  tumor, 
marking  the  seat  of  the  original  injury. 

Ophthalmoscopic  examination  showed  an  extremely  dilated  and  tortuous  condition  of 
the  retinal  veins,  but  detected  no  pulsation  ;  there  was  no  impairment  of  vision. 

Pressure  on  the  left  carotid  at  once  stopped  the  pulsation,  and  caused  considerable 
decrease  of  the  venous  congestion. 

Aneurismal  varix  was  diagnosed.  Perfect  rest  and  pressure  applied  dii'ectly  to  the 
part  were  tried  for  some  months  without  benefit.  It  was  at  length  determined  by  tlie 
patient's  medical  attendant  to  perform  an  operation  ;  accordingly,  an  incision  was  made 
over  the  tumor,  and  several  fair-sized  vessels  which  appeared  to  communicate  with  it 
were  tied  ;  the  wound  healed  kindly. 

I  saw  the  patient  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1874.  The  congestion  had 
disappeared,  the  pulsation  ceased,  and  the  eyeball  had  returned  to  its  natural  position,  the 
only  sign  of  the  disease  remaining  being  a  small  linear  cicatrix  in  the  upper  eyelid  and  a 
slight  tliickening  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  in  the  position  previously  occupied  by 
the  pulsating  tumor. 

Treatment  Rest,  low  diet,  with  depressing  remedies,  as  cold  applied  locally,  and 

the  administration  of  digitalis  or  antimony,  should  always  have  a  fair  trial.  Pressure 
applied  locally,  by  means  of  a  pad  and  bandage,  should  also  be  employed  if  it  can  be 
borne. 

These  means  failing,  recourse  must  be  had  to  digital  pressure  of  the  carotid,  kei)t  up  for 
some  hours,  the  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  an  antesthetic,  as  pressure  in  tlie 
neck  gives  rise  to  such  intolerable  pain,  that  even  the  most  resolute  can  only  bear  it  for  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time. 

As  a  last  resource,  a  ligature  must  be  ap[)lied  to  the  common  carotid  on  the  same  side 
as  the  disease. 

This  operation  was  performed  in  all  but  one  of  Mr.  Nunnelley's  cases  with  the  best 
results. 

Should  a  case  similar  to  that  reported  in  this  article  occur,  the  operation  which  proved 
so  successful  in  it  should  be  performed. 
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Exophthalmic  Goitre  (Basedow's  Disease). 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  impairment  of  the  movements 
of  the  lids,  and  diminished  sensibility  of  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva,  accompanied  by  dis- 
turbance of  the  heart's  action  and  systolic  murmurs  in  the  heart  and  great  bloodvessels  of 
the  neck  together  with  dyspntca  and  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body. 

Treatment — Should  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs  be  very  extreme,  ulceration  and 
perforation  of  the  cornea  may  occur  ;  this  may  be  guarded  against  by  protecting  the  cornea 
with  a  small  pad  and  light  bandage  applied  over  the  closed  lids,  or  the  palpebral  aperture 
may  be  closed  by  operation.  These  patients  are,  however,  extremely  intolerant  of  anae- 
sthetics. General  medical  treatment  should  also  be  employed  ;  for  this  the  reader  is 
referred  to  works  on  general  medicine. 

Tumors  of  the  Orbit,  Orbit  and  Eyeball,  and  Eyeball  alone. 

Tumors  of  the  orbit  alone  are — exostoses,  na;vi,  cysts,  nodes,  and  malignant  growths. 
Those  of  both  orbit  and  eyeball  are  usually  malignant,  and  commence  primarily  either  in 
the  eyeball  or  some  of  the  other  structures  within  the  orbit.  Those  of  the  eyeball  alone 
are  also  for  the  most  part  malignant,  but  simple  sarcomatous  and  cystic  growths  are  occa- 
sionally met  with. 

Tumors  of  the  Orbit  alone. 

Exostoses  These  are  of  two  kinds,  either  hard,  ivory-like  masses,  consisting  of 

com[)act  bony  tissue  ;  or  soft  spongy  growths,  of  an  open  cancellated  structure. 

Bony  tumors  are  generally  met  with  as  hard,  more  or  less  circumscribed  outgrowths  of 
varying  size,  growing  either  from  the  bone  itself  or  from  the  periosteum.  They  affect  the 
orbit  alone,  or  may  project  into  neighboring  cavities,  a  fact  which  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  attempting  their  removal. 

Treatment  Should  exostosis  of  the  orbit  give  rise  to  inconvenience,  it  may  be 

removed  by  operation.  An  incision  should  be  made,  parallel  with  the  margin  of  the  orbit, 
over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  growth,  which,  having  been  thoroughly  exposed, 
should  be  removed  in  any  way  which  may  appear  the  most  effectual,  the  greatest  care 
being  taken  to  guard  the  eyeball  from  injury,  and,  if  possible,  to  preserve  the  continuity 
of  the  lachrymal  canaliculi  and  position  of  the  tear  puncta.  In  the  removal  of  the  hard 
ivory  exostosis  the  greatest  difficulty  will  be  experienced,  some  hours'  patient  work  with 
chisel  and  mallet  being  occasionally  required.  The  surgeon  who  undertakes  the  removal 
of  such  a  growth  should  be  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  to  be  surmounted,  and  arm 
himself  with  a  corresponding  amount  of  patience  and  perseverance  before  commencing 
the  operation.  The  soft,  spongy  growths  are  much  more  easily  removed ;  the  tumor, 
having  been  thoroughly  exposed,  can  usually  be  broken  off  with  strong  forceps.  Should 
the  growth  be  on  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit,  and  much  force  be  used  in  its  removal,  the 
cavity  of  the  nose  may  be  opened  and  the  operator  may  be  rather  alarmed  at  seeing  large 
quantities  of  air  blown  out  with  the  blood.  This  accident,  however,  need  occasion  no 
uneasiness,  as  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  progress  of  the  case  ;  nevertheless,  care  should 
always  be  taken  not  to  fracture  the  orbital  walls ;  should  the  fracture  take  place  in  the 
roof,  instead  of  the  inner  wall,  the  consequences  would  be  most  disastrous,  as  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium  would  be  opened. 

Naevi  are  not  uncommonly  met  with  in  or  about  the  orbit,  situated  generally  near  its 
margin,  or  in  the  (;yelids,  but  sometimes  growing  deeply  in  the  orbital  cavity.  They 
present  much  the  same  characters  as  in  other  situations,  being  soft  to  the  touch,  of  a  bluish 
coloi-,  and  becoming  harder  and  more  tense  during  crying  or  straining. 

Treatment  Subcutaneous  ligature  is  most  applicable  in  some  cases,  but  care  should 

be  taken  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  subsequent  cicatrization,  in  consequence  of  the 
deformity  it  may  produce  in  or  about  the  eyelids.  Other  cases  may  be  treated  by  setting 
up  adliesive  inflammation  within  the  growth,  by  the  use  of  the  galvanic  cautery,  or  by 
passing  a  number  of  small  setons  soaked  in  perchloride  of  iron  through  its  substance.  The 
setons  should  be  left  in  until  they  have  set  up  a  slight  amount  of  suppuration.  Injection 
of  the  growth  with  perchloride  of  iron,  solution  of  tannin,  or  chloride  of  zinc,  may  also  be 
tried,  but  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary,  as  the  operation  has  occasionally  been  followed 
by  the  sudden  death  of  the  patient. 
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Cysts — Various  kinds  of  cysts  are  met  with  in  and  about  the  orbit,  the  most  common 
being  the  congenital  dermoid  cyst  (see  Operations  on  the  Eyelids).  Simple  cysts,  probably 
the  remains  of  hemorrhages,  and  cysts  connected  with  the  lachrymal  gland,  are  also  met 
with.    Hydatids  have  occasionally  been  seen. 

Nodes. — Periosteal  nodes  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  ;  they  occur  as  hard  and 
sometimes  painful  tumors,  usually  situated  somewhere  about  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  but 
sometimes  deep  in  its  cavity.  The  existence  of  a  node  deep  in  the  orbit  should  always  be 
suspected  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  any  of  the  ocular  muscles,  displacement  of  the  eyeballs, 
&c.,  if  these  symptoms  be  associated  with  nodes  on  the  forehead  or  margin  of  the  orbit 
and  other  symptoms  of  syphilis.  Nodes  gradually  disappear  under  anti-syphilitic  treat- 
ment. 

Sarcomatous  or  cancerous  growth  maybe  met  with,  and  when  possible  they 
should  be  removed  by  operation. 

Tumors  of  Orbit  and  Eyeball. 

The  tumors  affecting  the  orbit  and  eyeball  are  malignant  growths  which  have  usually 
commenced  within  the  eyeball  and  afterwards  perforated  the  tunics  and  implicated  the 
tissues  of  the  orbit.    They  are  generally  of  the  variety  known  as  melanotic  sarcoma. 

The  appearance  of  the  tumor  varies  according  to  the  stage  of  growth  at  which  it  has 
arrived.  In  an  advanced  case  a  large  fungoid  mass  of  a  dirty  grayish  or  brownish  color, 
having  a  foul  surface  covered  in  parts  with  dark  scabs,  in  others  discharging  thin  unhealthy 
matter  occasionally  mixed  with  blood,  will  be  seen  protruding  between  the  swollen  and 
distended  lids.  On  closer  examination  the  eyeball  (as  such)  will  be  found  nearly  de- 
stroyed, portions  of  the  sclerotic  alone  remaining  in  their  proper  position.  The  move- 
ments of  the  globe  are  much  impaired,  or  altogether  wanting,  the  growth  having  implicated 
the  whole  of  the  tissues  of  the  orbit  in  one  malignant  mass.  It  is  curious  how  the  growth 
as  it  advances  beyond  the  limits  of  the  eyeball  loses  its  melanotic  character  and  becomes 
light  colored. 

The  constitutional  disturbance  in  these  cases  is  often  severe,  especially  when  the  disease 
is  far  advanced. 

Treatment  The  treatment  of  these  growths  depends  much  on  the  extent  to  which 

the  tissues  of  the  orbit  are  implicated  and  the  state  of  the  patient's  health. 

If  the  tumor  is  fairly  circumscribed,  so  that  there  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  hope  of 
removing  the  whole,  and  the  patient  is  in  such  a  state  of  health  as  to  preclude  the  likeli- 
hood of  similar  deposits  in  other  parts,  extirpation  of  the  eyeball  and  other  diseased  tissues 
should  be  performed,  any  portions  of  growth  that  may  be  left  being  afterwards  destroyed 
by  some  escharotic.  But  should  the  orbit  be  so  filled  by  cancerous  deposit  that  there 
appears  to  be  little  hope  of  removing  the  whole  growth,  more  especially  if  the  patient  is 
in  a  cachectic  condition,  no  operation  should  be  thought  of,  and  the  surgeon  must  content 
himself  with  palliative  treatment,  as  opiates  to  relieve  pain,  and  attention  to  the  general 
health. 

Tumors  of  the  Eyeball. 

(1)  Glioma. 

(2)  Sarcomata,  melanotic,  round,  and  spindle-celled. 

(3)  Carcinoma. 

(4)  Strumous  deposit. 

Glioma  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  children,  but  occasionally  in  older  persons. 

Sarcomata,  melanotic,  round,  or  spindle-celled,  are  usually  met  with  in  persons  of 
from  fifty  to  sixty  years  old,  and  occasionally  in  early  adult  life.  The  melanotic  is  the 
most  common  form. 

Carcinoma  has  been  met  with  in  persons  past  the  middle  period  of  life,  but  its  occur- 
rence is  rare. 

Glioma  commences  in  the  retina  ;  it  presents  the  following  appearance  :  Should  the 
patient  be  a  child,  it  will  generally  be  healthy  looking  and  present  no  signs  of  cachexia ; 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  eye  from  a  peculiar  glistening  appearance  of  the  pupil 
(cat's  eye).  On  examination  the  surgeon  will  notice  the  peculiar  reflection  through  the 
pupil,  \Ahich  is  generally  somewhat  dilated  but  movable  in  the  earlier  stages.  Examina- 
tion, both  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  and  by  lateral  illumination,  will  shoAv  a  whitish 
growth  projecting  into  the  vitreous  chamber,  either  as  a  single  prominence  or  in  nodules ; 
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tlie  (rrowth  will  gradually  increase,  its  surface  become  covered  with  bloodvessels,  the  retina 
be  displaced,  and  sight  soon  entirely  lost. 

As  the  disease  progresses  the  tension  of  the  globe  increases,  the  pu|)il  becomes  widcily 
dilated  and  fixed,  the  iris  pushed  forwards  jind  nearly  in  contact  with  the  cornea,  and  the 
lens  opaque,  preventing  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  eye ;  the  whole  globe  now  gradually 
enlarges,  frequent  inflammatory  attacks  occur,  the  sclerotic  becomes  thinned,  and  at  last, 
if  the  growth  is  allowed  to  remain,  a  slough  forms  near  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  which 
ruptures,  and  a  fungoid  bleeding  mass  protrudes. 

The  increase  of  the  growth  now  becomes  much  more  rapid,  and  it  may  grow  to  a  con- 
siderable size  in  a  short  time. 

As  soon  as  the  growth  becomes  exposed  to  the  air  it  commences  to  discharge  thin 
sanious  pus  and  blood,  and  becomes  more  or  less  coated  with  a  dirty  yellow  scab.  The 
eyelids  become  inflamed  and  swollen,  sharp  attacks  of  hemorrhage  may  take  place,  the 
general  health  suffers,  and  the  patient  dies  fi"om  exhaustion  or  from  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease to  the  brain. 

Glioma  in  its  earlier  stages  is  likely  to  be  confounded  with  scrofulous  deposit  within 
the  eyeball,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  thus  mistaken  after  perforation  has  occurred. 

Treatment  Tiie  only  treatment  of  glioma  is  extirpation  of  the  globe,  and  this 

should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  has  been  made  out ;  but  however  early 
the  operation  may  be  performed,  the  disease  is  almost  certain  to  return,  either  in  the  optic 
nerve  or  brain. 

Melanotic  sarcoma,  or  black  cancer,  affects  persons  of  advanced  age  ;  it  is  a 
variety  of  soft  cancer,  characterized  by  the  development  of  black  ])iginent-cells  ;  it  may 
grow  either  from  the  interior  or  exterior  of  the  eyeball,  but  generally  commences  in  the 
choroid.  It  is  said  not  to  be  so  liable  to  recur  as  glioma.  Hound-  and  spindle-celled  sar- 
comata also  commence  most  commonly  in  the  choroid. 

Treatment  Early  extirpation.    In  all  cases  of  excision  for  malignant  growths,  the 

optic  nerve  must  be  cut  as  far  back  as  possible. 

Carcinoma,  as  above  stated,  is  rarely  met  with. 

Strumous  deposit. — The  appearance  of  this  deposit  within  the  eyeball  closely 
resembles  that  met  with  in  the  early  stages  of  glioma.  The  patients  are  usually  children. 
There  is  a  peculiar  glistening  appearance  of  the  pupil  noticed  in  glioma,  and  bloodvessels 
are  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  growth  ;  the  retina  is  more  or  less  displaced  by  fluid 
between  it  and  the  choroid,  and  floats  in  the  vitreous  chamber.  The  growth  goes  on 
increasing,  the  pupil  becomes  dilated,  its  mobility  is  destroyed  ;  the  lens  becomes  opaque 
the  sclerotic  thinned,  the  whole  eyeball  somewhat  enlarged,  and  suppuration  may  occur 
supposing  the  disease  to  have  gone  on  up  to  this  point,  there  is  nothing  by  which  it  can 
be  distinguished  from  glioma. 

Now,  however,  the  difference  becomes  manifest ;  the  growth,  instead  of  increasing, 
destroying  the  cornea,  and  projecting  from  the  eyeball  commences  to  shrink,  and  with  it 
the  eyeball,  which  becomes  soft,  and  is  at  length  reduced  to  a  small  irregular  mass.  The 
growth  of  strumous  deposit  may  become  arrested  at  any  time,  and  the  shrinking  of  the 
eyeball  commence  ;  in  this,  again,  it  differs  from  glioma. 

Treatment  Should  there  be  much  pain,  the  eyeball  must  be  removed,  otherwise 

tonics  and  good  generous  diet  will  suffice. 

Inflammmation  and  Suppuration  of  the  Eyeball  (Ophthalmitis). 

Ophthalmitis  is  usually  the  result  of  injuries,  especially  of  those  complicated  by  the 
lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  within  the  globe  ;  it  unfortunately  not  unfrequently  follows 
operations  for  cataract,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  during  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  scai'let 
fever,  &c.,  and  sometimes  in  women  after  confinement,  especially  if  the  strength  is  lowered 
by  over-lactation.  The  disease  may  begin  in  any  of  the  structures  of  the  eyeball.  Should 
it  commence  in  the  cornea  and  iris,  the  former  will  become  cloudy,  and  soon  abscesses 
will  form  in  its  substance,  the  iris  likewise  becoming  discolored  and  covered  with  pus. 
The  suppuration  may  stop  short  here,  the  cornea  and  iris  being  alone  destroyed,  and  the 
eyeball  left  with  some  percei)tion  of  light  {see  Suppuration  of  Cornea  and  Iris).  Should 
the  disease,  however,  commence  in  the  deeper  structures  of  the  eyeball,  rapid  impairment 
of  vision  will  take  place,  all  perception  of  light  being  lost  in  perhaps  a  few  hours. 

If  tlie  pujiil  be  clear,  pus  may  be  seen  behind  it,  but  in  most  cases  all  appears  dark  ; 
the  movements  of  the  eyeball  are  much  impaired,  and  the  lids  and  conjunctiva  considera- 
bly swollen.    As  the  disease  advances  the  eyeball  becomes  enlarged  and  its  tension 
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increased,  and  if  left  to  itself  will  rupture  and  discharge  its  contents  much  to  the  patient's 
relief.  The  globe  afterwards  shrinks  to  a  small  button-like  stump.  Pain  is  vei-y  severe 
in  many  cases,  but  occasionally  is  altogether  wanting.  Suppuration  of  the  eyeball  rarely 
sets  up  sympathetic  changes  in  the  fellow  eye. 

Treatment  This  depends  upon  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  whether  one  or  both 

eyes  are  affected.  Should  the  inflammation  depend  upon  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body, 
this  should  be  removed  without  any  reference  to  its  position  or  the  state  of  vision  ;  if  tlie 
eye  have  still  good  perception  of  light  it  will  certainly  be  destroyed,  and  whatever  difficul- 
ties the  surgeon  may  encounter  he  cannot  possibly  make  matters  worse,  and  he  should 
not  hesitate  an  instant,  or  he  will  lose  his  chance  of  preserving  any  sight  that  may  be  left. 
Any  foreign  body  having  been  removed,  the  surgeon's  next  care  should  be  to  relieve  pain, 
and,  if  possible,  check  the  progress  of  the  inflaramation. 

These  indications  are  best  carried  out  by  the  application  of  leeches  (if  the  patient  be 
strong,  and  can  bear  bloodletting),  by  opium  internally,  and  by  the  constant  use  of  seda- 
tive fomentations  ;  the  best  being  the  Fotus  Belladonna  (made  by  dissolving  a  drachm  of 
extract  of  belladonna  in  a  pint  of  warm  water)  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Fotus  Papa- 
veris  (made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  poppy-heads  in  a  pint  of  water)  ;  a  piece  of  rag  or 
lint  soaked  in  this  mixture  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne  should  be  kept  constantly  applied  to 
the  affected  eye.  Poultices  may  also  be  employed.  Most  patients  will  require  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  fair  amount  of  stimulant,  good  food,  with  iron  and  quinine. 

When  suppuration  has  been  fairly  established,  and  all  perception  of  light  lost,  the  eye- 
ball must  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  abscess  and  the  pus  let  out  by  incision. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EAR. 
By  Mr.  Laidlaw  Purves. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  EAR. 

Malformations  The  malformations  of  the  external  ear  which  are  met  with  are 

very  varied,  extending  from  cases  in  which  there  occur  an  entire  want  of  the  auricle  to 
those  in  wliich  the  ]Wssession  of  a  double  set  is  seen.  In  cases  where  the  hearing  is  not 
affected  by  the  malformation  the  surgeon  may  be  consulted  as  to  the  propriety  of  an  ope- 


Fio.  107. 


Drawing  of  occluded  ears  taken  from  a  female  patient  of  Mr.  Bryant's,  aged  three  months.  Right  auricle  smaller 
than  left  and  more  deformed.  The  pendulous  bodies  contained  cartilage,  the  child  had  lil^ewise  a  pendulous  out- 
growth on  left  nostril. 

ration  with  a  cosmetic  view.  He  must  in  these  regulate  his  opinion  by  the  usual  surgical 
rules,  having  regard  to  any  possible  interference  with  the  acuteness  of  hearing  which  an 
operation  might  entail.  The  most  common  malformation  is  a  congenital,  either  partial  or 
entire,  want  of  the  auricle,  with  a  failure  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  or  an  occluded 
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Politzer's  method  of  inflating  the  middle  ear. 


meatus,  the  lobules  of  the  ear  occasionally  being  displaced  either  on  to  the  neck  or  cheeks 
{vide  Fig.  107).  But  the  auricle  may  be  absent  from  injuries,  and  the  meatus  closed 
from  otitis,  lupus,  &c.  Such  defects  do  not  necessarily  occasion  an  absence  of  the  hear- 
ing power,  and  cases  are  on  record  in  which  patients  with  this  defect  could  hear  sufficiently 
well  to  hold  conversations  with  those  to  whose  voices  they  were  accustomed.  Before 
deciding  to  oj)erate  in  such  congenital  cases  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  child  under  obser- 
vation for  some  time  for  the  purpose  of  noting  if  any  signs  of  hearing  are  developed. 
Should  it  be  determined  to  operate,  the  point 

of  operation  may  now  and  again  be  fixed  by  Fig.  108. 

passing  a  current  of  air  through  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  and  noting  the  point  at  which  the 
impingement  of  air  at  the  end  of  the  cul-de- 
sac  is  heard  best.  This  is  accomplished  by 
using  what  is  generally  called  "  Politzer's 
method"  (Fig.  108),  which  consists  in  pass- 
ing the  soft  nozzle  of  a  caoutchouc  bag  filled 
wnth  air  into  one  or  other  nostril  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  while  he  swallows  a  mouthful  of 
water,  compressing  the  nostrils  with  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  so  as  to  prevent  the  exit  of 
air  through  them.  At  the  same  moment  the 
right  hand  forcibly  expels  the  air  from  the 
bag  in  such  a  way  that,  finding  no  passage 
open  except  the  Eustachian  tubes,  it  rushes 
up  them,  passes  into  the  tym[)anic  cavity, 

and  pushes  out  the  membrana  tympani.  It  is  this  sudden  rush  of  air  against  the  external 
wall  of  the  cavity  which  the  surgeon  listens  for  by  means  of  a  tube  of  India-rubber,  passing 
from  the  meatus  of  tl)e  patient  to  that  of  the  surgeon.  In  cases  of  absence  of  the  meatus 
a  stethoscope  may  be  used,  by  which  the  surgeon  determines  at  which  point  the  air  im- 
pinges most  forcibly,  and  at  this  point  he  makes  his  opening.  If  hard  and  bony  at  this 
spot,  the  trephine  will  be  necessary,  if  soft,  the  knife  will  suffice,  making  a  crucial  open- 
ing and  keeping  the  opening  patent  by  means  of  tents  or  other  foreign  bodies.  In  con- 
genital cases  the  opening  ought  to  be  made  very  carefully,  watcliing  for  the  membrana 
tympani ;  but  should  there  be  no  membrane  found  on  cutting  down  to  the  usual  position 
of  such  it  is  advisable  to  allow  the  artificial  opening  to  close  again.  If  the  deafness  before 
operating  is  very  great  it  is  probably  better  to  discountenance  any  operation,  as  the  results 
of  interference  with  congenital  malformations  of  the  ear  have  generally  been  by  no  means 
satisfactory. 

Cutaneous  affections  of  the  external  ear  Hypertrophy  from  chronic  in- 
flammation, eczema  (acute  and  chronic),  herpes,  impetigo,  ])emphigus,  erysipelas,  affect 
the  auricle,  and  have  much  the  same  appearances,  follow  tlie  same  courses,  and  are  amena- 
ble to  the  same  treatment  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Particular  attention  ought  to  be 
paid  to  any  skin  affections  which  may  be  present  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  auricle,  espe- 
cially in  the  hair,  careful  note  being  paid  to  the  sort  of  pomade  or  other  appli- 
cation the  patient  uses  for  cosmetic  purposes.  The  meatus  auditorius  externus 
ought  to  be  cleared  once  daily  by  a  lukewarm  water  injection  of  any  collec- 
tion of  epidermis  or  cerumen  which  is  apt  to  be  of  a  greater  quantity  than 
normal  during  the  progress  of  the  skin  affection. 

Injuries  to  the  External  Ear. 

Injuries  to  the  external  ear  are  by  no  means  rare,  but,  happily,  if  confined 
to  the  auricle,  they  affect  the  hearing  of  the  sufferer  but  slightly.  Under 
the  usual  treatment  they  generally  do  well,  care  being  had  to  make  as  per- 
fect an  adjustment  of  the  parts  as  [)Ossible.  In  1866  Mr.  Bryant  treated  a 
girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  for  the  efiTects  of  an  ulceration  of  the  external  ear 
some  years  previously.  The  condition  of  the  ear  is  indicated  in  the  accom-  Drawing 2J4i»^ 
panying  engraving  (Fig.  109).  By  paring  the  edges  of  the  pendulous  por- 
tions of  the  auricle,  and  the  skin  covering  over  the  parts  behind,  a  good-looking  entire 
car  was  made  with  great  addition  to  her  comfort. 

The  tumors  of  which  the  auricle  may  be  the  seat  are  the  othjematomatous, 
gouty,  fibro-plastic,  fibro-cartilaginous,  sebaceous,  erectile,  epitheliomatous,  and  sarcomatous. 


Fig.  109. 
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The  fibro-plastic  or  cheloid  has  been  already  alluded  to  as  occurring  in  the  lobulus  of  the 
ear  after  the  operation  of  puncture.  I  have  seen  many  such,  the  largest  having  been 
the  size  of  a  walnut  (Fig.  110).  They  generally  do  well  after  excision,  but  if  not  tho- 
roughly removed  will  grow  again.  The  othaimatomatous  requires  special  mention,  but 
the  others  are  to  be  recognized  and  treated  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 


Report  hy  Dr.  Goodhart  on  Cheloid  Tumors  of  the  Ear. 

The  small  tumors  or  thickenings  of  the  skin  which  usually  go  by  the  name  of  cheloid 
(Alibert)  are  of  inflammatory  nature,  with  more  or  less  tendency  to  become  fibrous. 


Fig.  110. 


Fig.  111. 


Horny  layer  of  epi- 
dermis. 

Its  limit. 


Limiting  layer  of  epi- 
thelial cells. 


Cerium  of  fibrous  tis- 
sue with  nuclear 
elements  scat'ereil 
throuifh  it.  They 
are  a|iparently  in- 
flammatory, for  they 
do  not  alter  the  tis. 
sue  in  any  way: 
they  merely  lie  in 
the  spaces. 


Hyaline  bands  of  fi- 
brous tissue,  taking 
tlie  carmine  staiu 
well,  but  having  no 
definite  structure. 


Cheloid  tumor  of  ear. 
Pig.  Ill  gives  the  microscopical  appearances  of 
cue  of  those  cheloid  tumors  from  the  pencil  of  Dr. 
Goodhart. 

These  drawings,  made  from  a  section 
of  one  of  these  growths  in  the  lobule  of 
an  ear  which  had  been  pierced  for  an 
earring,  show  the  microscopical  charac- 
teristics. Its  macroscopical  appearance 
was  that  of  a  fibrous  tumor.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  in  addition  to  newly  formed 
fibrous  tissue,  there  is  also  a  great  deal 
of  nuclear  germination  going  on. 

Idiopathic  liajmatoma  auris,  or  vas- 
cular tumor  of  the  ear,  consists,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  trustworthy  authorities, 
of  a  degenerative  morbid  process  in- 
duced by  general  disturbances  of  nutri- 
tion.   The  cartilage  of  the  auricle  is 

its  seat,  but  the  pathological  appearances  differ,  as  some  have  found  the  perichondrium 
separated  from  the  cartilage,  wliile  others  have  found  "pieces  of  the  cartilage  attached  to 
the  perichondrium."  In  other  cases  the  cartilage  has  been  found  thicker  but  no  harder 
than  natural,  the  thickened  part  presenting  no  appearance  of  a  cyst,  but  under  the  micro- 
scope showing  hypertrophied  cartilage-cells  and  intercellular  matter.  This 
idiopathic  hannatoma  commences  by  a  flushing  of  the  auricle,  which  be- 
comes hot  and  painful.  In  a  few  hours  an  etf'usion  of  blood  takes  place, 
which,  generally  commencing  in  the  concha,  gradually  spreads  over  the 
auricle,  feeling  firm  to  the  touch,  but  allowing  of  fluctuation  being  de- 
tected if  looked  for  with  care.  It  is  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  patients 
suffering  from  different  forms  of  insanity,  general  paralysis  having  the 
largest  share,  melancholia,  acute  and  chronic  mania  and  dementia,  follow- 
ing in  the  order  named.  Dr.  Hun  thinks  that  the  affection  obtains  such 
an  exclusive  position  amongst  the  insane  that  he  holds  that  any  one  sufl'er- 
ing  from  hajmatoma  auris,  although  sane  at  the  time  of  observation,  ought 
to  be  suspected  of  insanity. 
That  the  affection  occurs  in  persons  who  have  no  hereditary  history  and  show  no 
symptoms  of  insanity  is  undoubted,  but  whether  the  pathological  changes  at  the  seat  of 
the  tumor  are  the  same  in  those  cases  or  differ  in  the  other  cases  in  which  there  is  a  his- 
tory of  traumatic  injury  is  yet  undetermined,  though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  from  the 


Fig.  112. 


Haematoraa  auris. 
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cases  which  have  come  under  my  own  notice  that  those  resulting  from  injury  do  not  arise 
ft-om  the  same  pathological  changes. 

The  modes  of  treatment  recommended  by  different  aiitliorities  vary.  Gruber  recom- 
mends evacuation  of  the  fluid  and  coagula  and  the  after-use  of  a  compress  bandage,  while 
Wendt  relates  a  case  where  vascular  tumor  recurred  twice  after  incision,  but  passed  off 
under  lead-water  applications  and  compression.  I  have  tried  the  different  methods  pro- 
posed, once  passing  a  seton  througli  the  tumor,  and  keeping  up  a  slight  discharge  from  it, 
and  find  them  get  well  under  all  the  different  methods.  Since  the  application  of  astringent 
lotions  and  a  compress  is  less  alarming  to  the  patient,  and  seems  as  effectual,  I  am  inclined 
to  follow  it  in  future  cases,  keeping  up  the  compression  by  a  modified  letter  clip  applied 
to  the  ear,  padding  the  arms  of  the  clip  so  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  skin  of  the  auricle. 

Affections  of  the  External  Meatus. 

To  examine  the  external  meatus  it  is  usually  necessary  to  employ  a  speculum  for  the 
purpose  of  straightening  and  widening  the  canal,  and  so  allowing  of  the  passage  of  rays 
from  a  natural  or  artificial  light.  The  specula  are  formed  of  silver  or  caoutchouc  and  are 
of  various  forms.  The  silver  speculum  of  Wilde,  with  a  round  aperture  at  the  narrow 
end,  will  be  found  as  convenient  as  any,  it  being  necessary  to  have  three  or  four  different 
sizes.  If  available,  sunlight,  either  director  reflected  from  a  white  cloud,  is,  I  think,  the 
best  mode  of  illumination,  as  it  gives  the  different  tints  of  the  meatus  and  tympanic  mem- 
brane more  truly  than  any  artificial  light.  Seating  the  patient  near  a  window,  with  the 
ear  to  be  examined  away  from  the  window,  you  receive  the  rays  on  a  mirror  either  held 
in  the  hand  or  placed  on  the  forehead,  and  reflect  them  into  the  meatus  by  inclining  tlie 
mirror  to  the  required  angle.  If  you  use  the  rays  direct  from  the  sun  itself  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  plane  mirror  should  be  used,  the  usual  concave  mirror  soon  causing  such  an 
amount  of  heat  to  be  felt  at  the  spot  on  which  the  reflected  rays  are  thrown  that  the 
patient  cannot  endure  a  long  examination.  Should  sufficient  daylight  not  be  obtainable, 
an  argand  burner,  with  or  without  a  bull's-eye  lantern  placed  over  it,  will  act  as  a  good 
substitute.  Having  arranged  your  flood  of  light  so  that  it  falls  on  the  auricle  and  external 
meatus,  you  take  the  superior  and  posterior  part  of  the  auricle  between  the  middle  and 
index  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and,  pulling  the  auricle  backwards  and  upwards,  you  widen 
more  fully  the  lumen  of  the  meatus,  into  which  you  introduce  by  the  right  hand  the  small 
round  end  of  the  speculum.  Passing  it  gently  in  by  a  slightly  rotating  motion,  you  reach 
a  spot  where,  there  being  no  foreign  body  to  occlude  the  view,  if  the  meatus  is  of  a  normal 
width  the  tympanic  membrane  will  be  exposed  to  view.  On  accomplishing  this,  the 
external  edge  of  tlie  speculum  is  passed  to  the  care  of  the  thumb  and  index  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  which  move  it  in  different  directions  so  as  to  throw  rays  on  the  diffierent  por- 
tions of  the  canal  and  the  tympanic  membrane,  while  the  right  hand  is  left  free  to  use  the 
mirror,  or,  placing  the  mirror  on  the  forehead,  to  use  any  instruments  which  may  be 
necessary. 

The  most  frequent  change  in  the  external  meatus  which  comes  before  the  surgeon  on 
thus  looking  into  the  canal  is  an  accumulation  of  cerumen,  known  by  its  position,  form, 
color,  and  light  reflection.  It  occurs  on  account  of  some  hyperasmia  of  the  ear,  of  which 
a  very  common  cause  is  the  irritation  arising  from  scratching  the  meatus  with  pencils, 
pins,  &c. ;  but  anything  which  causes  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  meatus  will  cause  a  greater  accumulation  of  cerumen  than  normal.  It  also  occurs 
in  those  much  exposed  to  the  sun  and  dust,  in  those  who  pei'spire  freely,  and  in  the  old, 
in  whom  the  cerumen  is  denser  and  stiffer  than  in  the  young. 

The  subjective  symptoms  caused  by  such  accumulations  are  pain,  vertigo,  confusion  of 
ideas,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  deafness,  the  latter  symptom  being  often  characterized  by  its 
sudden  entrance  and  departure. 

The  prognosis  is  not  so  favorable  as  is  generally  supposed.  If  a  vibrating  tuning-fork 
placed  on  one  of  the  incisors  or  on  the  middle  line  of  the  vertex  is  not  heard  better,  or  so 
well,  in  the  affected  ear  as  in  the  non-affected,  you  may  expect  some  complication,  and 
the  mere  removal  of  the  cerumen  will  not  probably  be  followed  by  much  beneficial  result 
to  the  deafness.  Toynbee  gives,  as  the  results  of  his  removal  of  accumulations  of  cerumen 
from  the  meatus  causing  deafness,  a  table  of  165  cases,  of  whicii  60  were  cured,  43  were 
improved,  and  the  remaining  62  were  "either  but  slightly  or  not  at  all  improved."  Mr. 
Hinton  gives  one  in  six  as  his  proportions  of  recovery  in  the  same.  It  will  be  thus  seen 
that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  accumulation  of  cerumen  in  the  external  auditory 
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meatus  there  is  a  complication  present  which  does  not  give  way  on  the  removal  of  the 
cerumen,  and  which  clouds  the  prognosis  considerably. 

If  you  can  easily  lay  hold  of  the  accumulation  by  means  of  the  forceps  without  risk  of 
pushing  it  against  the  membrane,  and  without  causing  pain,  it  is  well  to  remove  it  in  that 
way,  especially  if  you  are  removing  it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  parts 
behind  which  you  wish  to  examine  on  account  of  some  affection  present,  as,  should  there 
be  some  abnormality  of  the  parts  behind,  the  passage  of  a  strong  current  of  water  might 
prejudice  them.  But  should  it  not  be  practicable  to  remove  the  accumulation  by  the  for- 
ceps without  causing  irritation,  the  syringe  must  be  used  in  the  manner  described  in  treat- 
ing of  foreign  bodies  in  the  meatus. 

A  lessening  of  the  secretion  is  sometimes  seen  in  acute  affections  of  the  middle  ear,  and 
in  nervous  deafness,  but,  before  making  your  diagnosis  in  such,  inquiry  of  the  patient  as 
to  what  he  has  done  to  the  ear  before  coming  to  you  is  useful  in  eliciting  a  good  reason 
for  the  condition  found.  The  use  of  some  slight  emollient  and  attention  to  the  primary 
cause,  if  any  such  is  detected,  comprises  the  treatment. 

Foreign  Bodies. 

In  no  department  of  surgery  is  the  aphorism  that  "  blind  zeal  only  hurts"  more  neces- 
sary to  be  remembered  than  in  that  relating  to  foreign  bodies  in  the  ear.  The  form  of  the 
canal  is  so  peculiar,  being  that  of  a  spiral  turning  anteriorly  inwards  and  downwards,  and 
having  expansions  at  either  extremity,  and  the  forms  of  the  foreign  bodies  which  enter  or 
are  placed  in  the  meatus  are  so  varied,  that  the  efforts  to  remove  them  by  any  other  means 
than  a  current  of  water  must  be  used  only  where  the  practitioner  is  guided  by  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  external  meatus,  if  damage  to  the  delicate  structures 
which  limit  the  inner  end  of  the  meatus  is  to  be  avoided.  So  common  are  forcible  attempts 
to  extract  by  those  unaccustomed  to  meet  such  cases,  that  it  is  exceptional  that  a  case  is 
seen  by  the  surgeon  before  such  efforts  have  been  made  as  have  caused  a  certain  amount 
of  inflammation  of  the  canal  and  its  consequent  lessening  in  calibre.  In  such,  where  the 
calibre  has  been  rendered  too  narrow  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  foreign  body  without 
considerable  force,  the  first  indication  is  to  allay  the  inflammation  by  rest,  leeches,  and 
fomentations.  The  exudation  having  been  absorbed,  and  the  canal  having  nearly  or  wholly 
resumed  its  normal  size,  the  surgeon  ought  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  foreign  body 
present,  and,  if  possible,  its  size,  form,  and  position,  for  cases  continually  occur  in  which 
a  patient  suffering  from  chronic  disease  of  the  middle  ear  has  the  feeling  of  a  foreign  body 
being  present,  while  others  are  either  the  subject  of  delusion  from  other  causes,  or  are 
attempting  to  delude  you.  This  information  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  usual  mirror, 
speculum,  and  probe,  by  the  last  of  which  you  can  determine  if  the  body  is  hard  or  soft 
or  moves  easily.  If  the  last  is  the  case  you  may,  by  inclining  the  head  to  the  side  of  the 
ear  affected,  shake  it  out,  or  by  laying  the  one  hand  on  the  ear  a  sharp  percussion  on  the 
hand  so  placed  may  remove  it.  But  the  persevei-ing  use  of  an  injection  of  lukewarm 
water  from  a  four-  or  five-ounce  syringe,  the  point  of  the  nozzle  of  wliich  has  a  calibre  of 
from  one  to  two  millimetres,  is  the  method  which  ought  to  be  used  above  all  others, 
which  carries  with  it  the  least  danger,  and  is  by  far  the  most  successful.  A  bowl  being 
held  by  the  patient  so  that  the  rim  is  pressed  against  the  skin  close  under  the  lobule  of 
the  ear,  the  surgeon  draws  the  auricle  upwards  and  backwards  so  as  to  straighten  the 
external  meatus,  and  the  nozzle  being  passed  slightly  within  the  external  opening  and 
pressed  against  the  upper  wall,  a  moderately  forcible  current  is  made  to  pass  along  the 
upper  wall,  sweep  across  the  membrana  tympani,  and  by  it  is  directed  outwards,  in 
which  latter  course  it  meets  with  the  foreign  body,  and,  carrying  it  with  it,  forces  it 
along  the  lower  wall  of  the  canal  and  out  at  the  external  opening.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  change  the  position  of  the  patient's  head  so  as  to  give  tlie  stream  a  different 
direction,  according  to  the  position  of  the  foreign  body  in  the  canal,  the  endeavor  being 
always  to  pass  the  inward  current  beyond  the  body,  which  ought  to  be  influenced  only 
by  the  outward  rush.  Should  the  body  be  impacted  it  may  be  necessary  to  loosen  it 
by  the  probe  before  you  can  remove  it  by  the  syringe,  but  tlie  first  injections  generally 
suffice  to  do  this.  This  failing,  which  is  extremely  rare,  and  the  body  being  soft,  you 
may  pass  a  hook  into  it  from  the  side  and  so  extract  it ;  or  should  it  be  too  large  for  this 
you  may,  having  fixed  it  with  the  hook  so  as  to  prevent  it  passing  further  in  by  your 
manipulations,  pull  pieces  out  of  it  by  means  of  small  kneed  forceps  and  so  reduce  its  bulk 
sufficiently  to  extract  by  the  hook.   When  the  body  is  hard  and  so  formed  that  the  current 
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cannot  have  much  influence  upon  it,  and  a  hold  by  forceps  or  hook  cannot  be  obtained, 
Dowenberg's  method  of  bringing  the  point  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil  armed  with  joiners'  glue 
or  other  glutinous  material  into  contact  with  the  body, 

allowing  the  viscous  substance  to  harden  and  thus  binding  Fig.  113. 

the  pencil  and  the  foreign  body  together  and  so  extracting 
them,  is  sometimes  useful.  Many  other  instruments  have 
been  proi)Osed  to  remove  foreign  bodies,  most  of  which 
are  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  surgeon's  armamentarium, 
but  mention  must  be  made  of  Wilde's  wire  snare,  which 
may  be  found  very  useful  and  has  the  advantage  of  being 
very  safe,  and  Mr.  Durham's  ear  forceps,  which  allows  of 
the  passage  of  the  instrument  through  a  narrow  speculum 
— a  very  great  desideratum. 

It  may  happen  that  none  of  the  above-mentioned  means 
will  enable  you  to  extract  the  body,  and  yet  the  symptoms 
of  pressure  on  the  nervous  structures — giddiness,  confu- 
sion, delirium,  &c  are  so  urgent  that  removal  is  impera- 
tive. In  such  you  may  be  compelled  to  place  the  patient 
under  chloroform,  enter  the  meatus  by  loosening  the  auri- 
cle from  its  superior  attachments,  or  through  the  mastoid  Syringing  ear. 
process,  and  so  reach  the  offending  body  and  extract.  But 

resort  to  such  serious  measures  will  only  be  called  for  by  the  most  pi-essing  symptoms,  and 
then  probably  in  cases  where  violent  unsuccessful  efforts  to  extract  have  been  made,  as 
the  mere  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  external  meatus  rarely  causes  much  pain  or 
annoyance. 

Before  attempting  to  remove  certain  bodies  it  is  necessary  to  place  them  in  a  condition 
favorable  to  their  removal  or  to  allay  the  unbearable  irritation  caused  by  some  of  them. 
For  example,  a  ball  of  cerumen  may  be  so  hard  that  no  instrument  will  pierce  it  suffi- 
ciently to  give  the  surgeon  sufficient  purchase  upon  it  to  extract  it,  or  it  may  be  too  large 
to  pass  the  isthmus  of  the  external  meatus  without  the  use  of  undue  force.  In  such  you 
are  compelled  to  soften  it  by  repeated  soakings  in  hot  water  or  a  solution  of  glycerine,  or 
some  alkaline  solution,  before  endeavoring  to  break  it  up.  Again,  when  some  small 
animal  has  passed  into  the  ear  and  its  movements  are  causing  great  annoyance  by  irri- 
tating the  excessively  sensitive  tympanic  membrane,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  tobacco 
smoke  or  water,  or  a  little  spirit  and  water,  or  oil,  to  kill  it,  and  at  once  allay  the  irrita- 
tion before  attempts  at  removal  are  undertaken. 

Maggots  are  sometimes  found  in  the  external  meatus  and  tympanic  cavity,  especially 
in  cases  of  otorrhoea,  and  are  generally  difficult  to  remove.  Should  the  membrane  not  be 
perforated  the  syringe  will  suffice,  but,  as  in  the  cases  in  which  they  are  mostly  found  the 
membrane  is  perforated,  the  forceps  is  found  more  effectual.  To  allay  the  pain  generally 
occasioned  by  their  presence  the  injection  of  ten  drops  three  or  four  times  daily  of  a  luke- 
warm solution  of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  lead  and  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia  in  an  ounce 
of  water,  will  be  found  of  service.  Various  kinds  of  aspergilli  are  met  with,  especially 
in  climates  warmer  than  that  of  England  ;  but  even  in  P^ngland  they  are  more  common 
than  is  generally  believed,  judging  from  the  cases  reported  in  the  medical  journals  as 
rarities  and  worthy  of  notice.  The  appearance  on  examining  the  meatus  with  the  specu- 
lum is  as  if  fine  meal  had  been  blown  into  the  ear,  or  as  if  "  coal  dust  had  been  blown  on 
to  white  sand."  The  true  diagnosis  can  be  made  certain  by  the  microscope  only.  The 
parasiticides  proposed  are  many,  but  warm  water  often  used  or  a  mixture  of  spirit  and 
water  will  suffice  in  all  cases. 

Should  it  be  found  after  the  removal  of  any  foreign  body  that  the  tympanic  membrane 
has  changed  its  position,  and  does  not  of  itself  recover  its  normal  situation,  the  air-bag  or 
catheter  or  the  vacuum  speculum  may  be  of  benefit  in  assisting  you  to  replace  it. 

A  piece  of  wadding  should  be  lightly  inserted  in  the  meatus  after  the  removal  of  the 
foreign  body,  and  kept  there  for  some  hours,  so  as  to  protect  the  irritated  parts  from  cold, 
strong  noises,  &c. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  foreign  bodies  in  the  ear  may  cause  many  reflex 
actions,  such  as  tickling  in  the  throat,  giddiness,  pain  and  heaviness  in  the  head,  vomit- 
ing, cough  and  expectoration,  sneezing,  ana^stliesia  of  side,  epilepsy,  &c. 

Furuncles  of  the  external  meatus  originate  generally  in  one  of  the  hair-fol- 
licles or  in  one  of  the  ceruminous  glands.  They  occur  mostly  as  the  symptom  of  some 
constitutional  affection,  in  which  case  they  are  associated  with  boils  on  other  parts,  or  of 
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some  deeper  local  chronic  inflammatory  lesion,  and  are  considered  in  such  as  a  favorable 
sign.  Tiie  long-continued  use  of  astringent  lotions,  especially  of  alum  solution,  seems  to 
place  the  meatus  in  a  condition  favorable  to  their  formation,  if  it  be  not  the  actual  cause 
in  some  cases.  The  symptoms  they  occasion  are  great  throbbing  and  pain,  consequent  on 
the  unyielding  condition  of  the  skin  and  connective  tissue  of  the  external  meatus  to  the 
pressure  from  the  accumulating  pus,  fever  (especially  during  the  evening),  sometimes  tin- 
nitus, a  feeling  of  tension  in  the  ear,  and  more  or  less  deafness,  according  to  the  position 
and  extent  of  the  inflammation.  They  occur  at  all  ages  and  in  all  constitutions,  but 
middle  age  obtains  by  far  the  majority  of  cases.  The  prognosis  is  favorable,  though  you 
may  be  unable  to  clieck  the  formation  of  new  crops,  which  go  on  for  months,  even  in  the 
most  robust  people. 

The  treatment  is  conducted  either  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  development  of  the  abscess, 
or  the  formation  being  complete  to  give  the  pus  free  exit.  The  former  may  be  brought 
about  by  {jainting  the  swelling  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (5ss  —  5j  to 
of  water)  or  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  of  the  same  strength.  The  latter  is  best 
accomplished  by  a  small  narrow  knife,  so  narrow  in  the  blade  and  handle  that  it  does  not 
exclude  your  view  of  the  part  while  making  a  free  incision  through  the  boil.  After 
making  the  incision  I  find  it  useful  to  apply  a  vacuum  speculum  (Single's — see  article  on 
Afi^ections  of  the  Membrana  Tympani)  to  the  meatus,  and  by  suction  em[)ty  the  abscess 
as  much  as  possible  of  pus  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  a  free  flow  of  blood  from  the 
wound.  The  application  of  moist  heat  afterwards  by  frequently  filling  the  ear  with  warm 
water,  and  laying  for  half  an  hour  or  so  a  cataplasm  over  the  whole  ear  so  filled,  of  leeches 
in  front  of  the  tragus  if  there  is  much  pain,  or  of  a  plug  of  cotton  which  has  been  satu- 
rated with  glycerine  (Fisher),  changed  twice  daily,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  judicious 
use  of  purgatives,  result  in  a  favorable  termination  to  the  particular  boil  in  question,  but 
the  constitutional  treatment  must  follow  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  development  of  others. 
As  a  local  preventive,  Mr.  Hinton  considered  that  the  application  to  the  meatus  of  red  or 
white  precipitate  ointment  was  of  service. 

Narrowing  of  the  meatus  in  the  cartilaginous  portion  occurs  not  unfrequently  in 
the  aged,  on  account  of  the  tense  tissue-bundles  of  the  posterior  and  upper  walls  having 
become  loosened  and  sunk  forwards  against  the  anterior  wall.  This  narrowing  seldom 
leads  to  complete  closure,  and  therefore  does  not  influence  the  hearing  power  to  any  extent, 
but  its  presence  prevents  the  normal  exit  of  the  cerumen,  and  so  tends  to  the  formation 
of  cerumen  balls  beyond  the  narrowed  part  of  the  meatus  and  their  results.  Other 
narrowings,  besides  those  which  are  congenital,  arise  from  thickening  of  the  skin  after 
frequent  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  meatus,  after  furuncle  and  other  tumors,  eczema, 
and  the  long  use  of  astringent  lotions  or  ointments.  Except  in  the  case  of  tumors,  you 
may  widen  the  canal  by  the  use  of  the  Laminaria  digitata  or  sponge  dilators  sufficiently 
to  form  your  diagnosis  and  apply  remedies. 

Treat  any  affection  of  the  tympanic  cavity  which  may  be  present.  Keep  the  canal 
clear  of  cerumen  and  epidermis  by  injections  of  lukewarm  water  or  the  passage  of  a  dry 
camel's-hair  pencil,  and  by  tlie  use  of  small  ivory  bougies,  gradually  increased  in  size  so 
that  the  amount  of  pressure  may  be  kept  up,  promote  absorption. 

Exostoses  of  the  meatus  are  found  in  individuals  of  the  gouty,  rheumatic,  and 
syphilitic  diatheses,  though  their  connection  with  this  last  diathesis  is  not  well  established. 
They  are  certainly  frequent  in  the  meatus  of  good  livers,  who  are  likely  to  have  their 
mucous  membranes  frequently  congested.  On  looking  into  the  meatus  an  elevation  is 
seen,  generally  about  the  middle  third,  the  skin  over  which  is  reddened  and  moist,  and 
pressure  on  which  by  the  sound  causes  pain. 

The  treatment  is  not  satisfactory,  unless  the  exostosis  has  a  pedicle,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  broken  off.  In  other  cases,  having  paid  attention  to  any  afliection  causing  congestion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  the  application  of  iodine  to  the  growth 
itself,  and  behind  the  ear,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  slight  counter-irritation  for  a  lengthened 
time,  and  the  exhibition  of  it  internally,  offer  the  best  hopes  of  resolution.  Should,  how- 
ever, the  exostosis  prevent  the  exit  of  pus  from  the  parts  internal  to  it,  the  formation  of  a 
channel  by  a  hammer  and  chisel,  trephine,  dentists'  drill,  or  electrolysis,  and  the  main- 
taining of  it  by  tents,  may  be  imperative  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  parts  clean  and 
the  application  of  medicaments  to  the  parts  beyond. 

Hyperostosis  of  the  bony  meatus  is  seen  after  a  chronic  otorrhoea  and  gene- 
rally extends  through  the  whole  of  the  bony  canal.  It  is  caused  by  inflammation  of  the 
])eriosteum,  which  results  in  a  well-developed  bony  formation.  The  skin  along  the  nar- 
rowed portion  of  the  canal  is  more  or  less  congested.    The  treatment  is  that  of  exostosis. 
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Molluscous  tumors  of  the  meatus  consist  of  accumulated  laminfc  of  epidermis  and 
sebaceous  matter,  envelo[)ed  in  a  thick  membrane.  Tho  igh  thus  com,)Osed  of  compara- 
tively innocuous  material,  they  have  the  power  of  causing  absorption  of  the  bone  lying  in 
contact  with  it,  passing  through  it  by  a  clean  cut  aperture  without  atfecting  the  bony  sides 
of  the  canal  thus  caused,  and  so  pursuing  their  course  pass  to  and  press  on  the  parts 
beyond,  causing  symptoms  varying  according  to  the  parts  implicated.  Tlie  diagnosis  of 
this  molluscous  tumor  from  exostosis  is  made  by  pressing  a  probe  on  the  skin  over  tlie 
tumor,  and  noting  the  hardness  of  the  enlargement.  Laying  open  the  tumor,  washing  out 
the  accumulated  epidermis  by  the  syringe,  and  withdrawing  by  the  forceps  the  lining  mem- 
brane, is  the  treatment  recommended. 

Syphilitic  affections  of  the  meatus  occur  as  fissures  and  ulcerations  near  the 
orifice,  condylomata,  and  exostoses.  Tlie  ulcerations  exhibit  tlie  usual  punched-out  irregu- 
lar contour  and  discharging  surface.    The  treatment  is  the  usual — general  and  local. 

Inflammation  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  or  ostitis  externa,  is 
an  infiammatory  affection  of  the  cutaneous  tissues  of  that  canal,  involving  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  violence  of  the  attack,  the  i)eriosteum  of  the  osseous  part  of  the  canal  and 
the  membrana  tymj)ani.  The  patient  complains  of  a  continual  itching  sensation,  with  a 
feeling  of  heat  and  dryness  in  the  canal,  which  compel  him  to  pass  any  suitable  instrumert 
which  may  be  at  hand  into  the  meatus  for  the  pur[)0se  of  scratching  the  part  implicated. 
This  irritation  may  pass  oft"  without  forcing  the  patient  to  seek  advice,  or  it  may  pass  on 
to  one  of  pain  shooting  over  all  the  aftiected  side  of  the  head,  increased  by  every  motion  of 
the  head,  or  by  mastication,  and  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  ear,  by  fever 
and  deafness.  After  this  congested  state  has  lasted  for  two  or  three  days  that  of  exuda- 
tion enters,  at  first  as  a  bright  watery  discharge,  which  gradually  assumes  a  mucous  char- 
acter, and  this  in  its  turn  gives  way  to  a  yellow  purulent  appearance.  The  pain,  which 
till  now  has  been  usually  severe,  subsides  when  the  purulent  discharge  shows  itself,  or  soon 
afterwards,  and  the  patient  feels  lighter  and  freer  of  the  sensation  of  "numbness"  or 
"  fulness"  of  which  he  before  complained.  A  favorable  termination  without  any  treatment 
may  now  take  place,  though  more  frequently  the  affection  becomes  chronic,  and  the 
patient  suffers  from  recurrent  attacks  on  being  affected  by  any  exciting  cause. 

In  examining  the  ear  it  is  not  always  easy  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  on  account 
of  the  painful  swelling  of  the  canal,  which  is  particularly  sensitive  about  the  middle  third, 
and  resents  the  introduction  of  a  speculum.  When  you  are  able  to  introduce  the  speculum 
sufficiently  well  to  see  the  inner  part  of  the  meatus  you  may  find  a  mass  of  moist  or  mace- 
rated white  epidermal  lamellae  obstructing  your  view  of  the  membrane,  necessitating  the 
careful  use  of  the  forceps  or  injection  of  warm  water  for  their  removal.  Having  removed 
these  and  obtained  a  view  of  the  membrana  tympani,  you  find  in  those  cases  in  which  that 
membrane  is  aft'ected  (and  it  is  rare  that  you  are  consulted  before  it  is  so),  the  vessels  of 
the  membrane  increased  in  number  and  size  and  fully  injected,  or,  if  the  case  has  reached 
a  further  stage,  the  single  vessels  are  no  longer  visible,  and  the  whole  has  a  resemblance 
to  a  red  blennorrhoeic  conjunctiva.  The  natural  angle  formed  by  the  skin  of  the  external 
meatus  and  its  continuation  with  the  dermoid  layer  of  the  membrana  tympani  is  oblite- 
rated, or  nearly  so,  by  the  pressure  of  the  exudation  inside  the  cutaneous  tissues.  But  the 
exudation  may  be  so  gi-eat  and  may  have  so  narrowed  the  canal  of  the  meatus  that  only  a 
small  part  of  the  membrane  can  be  seen,  its  appearance  depending  upon  the  part  seen  and 
the  stage  of  the  afiection.  The  acute  stage  being  neglected,  it  passes  gradually  into  the 
chronic  form,  in  which  there  is  generally  little  swelling  of  the  meatus,  possibly  here  and 
there  slightly  macerated  or-pus-covered  spots  which  bleed  easily  on  being  acted  on  by  the 
speculum,  or  brown,  badly-smelling  crusts  standing  upon  half-dried  secretions.  The 
amount  of  secretions  vary  from  a  moisture  discernible  at  the  external  opening  of  the 
meatus  to  three  or  four  ounces  daily  of  a  high-smelling  yellow  discharge,  and  changes  by 
the  seasons  and  other  infiuences.  The  alarming  results  of  the  affection  are  dependent 
upon  the  continuance  of  this  otorrhoja,  which,  if  of  long  standing,  may  cause  opacity  or 
thickening  of  the  membrane,  polypi,  maceration  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  with  ulceration 
of  the  membrane  and  its  consequences,  inflammatory  and  purulent  processes  in  the  dura 
mater  and  its  sinuses.  These  latter  are  es[)ecially  frequent  in  children  in  whom  the  con- 
ditions for  the  transmission  of  such  processes  are  easy. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  meatus  from  that  of  furuncle  of  the 
meatus  is  made  by  means  of  a  speculum  in  which  a  small  mirror  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
instrument  may  be  revolved  so  as  to  give  the  observer  a  reflected  image  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  meatus  in  succession,  or  by  means  of  Blake's  small  mirrors  ;  or  should  neither 
of  these  be  admissible  by  the  contraction  of  the  meatus,  by  the  moist  a|)i)earance  of  the 
19 
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dermoid  covering  of  tlie  membrana  tympani  in  fiu'uncle,  the  same  layer  in  otitis  externa 
having  the  api)earance  of  tlie  rest  of  the  meatus. 

The  causes  of  inflammation  are  the  passing  of  any  acute  or  chronic  exanthemata  to  the 
meatus,  irritation  or  injuries  to  the  ear,  as  by  the  application  of  heat  or  spirits  to  the 
meatus,  the  prolonged  use  of  injections,  the  pressure  of  foreign  bodies,  the  passage  of  cold 
currents  of  air  or  water,  the  non-drying  of  the  ear  and  hair  around  it  thoroughly  after 
■w  ashing,  the  presence  of  fungi,  and,  in  short,  anything  causing  a  congestion  and  irritation 
of  the  lining  membranes  of  the  meatus. 

The  atfeetion  may  run  its  course  in  ten  or  fourteen  days  if  the  purulent  stage  has  not 
been  reached,  but  that  stage  having  supervened  it  lasts  from  five  to  eight  weeks  generally. 

The  prognosis  in  a  usual  primary  case  under  treatment  is  favorable,  but  relapses  are 
common.  The  form  following  an  acute  exanthem  is  very  different,  as  sliould  the  middle- 
ear  inflammatory  process  be  well  developed,  and  the  membrane  much  affected,  the  chances 
of  saving  an  entire  membrane  are  lessened. 

The  treatment  is  etiological.  If  there  are  foreign  bodies  present  their  removal  demands 
your  first  attention,  and  after  this  the  prevention  of  any  purulent  accumulation  and  the  use 
of  frequent  injections  of  warm  water  are  the  chief  treatment.  Should  the  swelling  be 
great,  scarification  of  the  meatus,  or  an  incision  and  abstraction  of  blood  by  the  vacuum 
speculum,  seems  to  be  of  more  use  than  any  other  means  in  causing  a  speedy  subsidence 
of  the  thickened  membranes,  which  you  may  also  assist  by  keeping  up  a  pressure  on  the 
circumference  of  the  canal  by  charpie  gently  pressed  into  the  meatus,  being  careful  that 
the  charpie  is  frequently  renewed  and  the  meatus  cleared  of  discharge.  What  is  called 
Wilde's  incision,  from  its  having  been  first  brought  into  notice  by  Sir  William  Wilde,  is 
a  favorite  means  of  remedy  with  some,  and  in  the  relief  of  pain,  or  as  a  means  of  giving 
exit  to  any  exudation  which  may  have  passed  towards  the  mastoid  process,  is  very  useful. 
It  consists  in  making  an  incision  down  to  the  bone  over  tlie  mastoid  process,  at  a  distance 
of  fi'om  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  auricle,  carefully  avoiding,  if  possible, 
severing  the  posterior  auricular  artery.  The  application  of  leeches  in  front  of  the  tragus 
(should  the  patient  be  too  timid  to  allow  of  the  abstraction  of  blood  by  incision  or  scarifica- 
tion) is  advisable  where  the  pain  is  severe.  During  the  painful  stage  no  strong  astringent 
lotions  must  be  used,  those  of  a  sedative  nature  being  preferred,  as  morphia,  in  the  strength 
of  gr.  j  to  aq.  dest.  ^ss,  or  sulphate  of  atropine  gr.  ij  to  ^j.  This  stage  being  passed,  the 
use  of  the  customary  astringent  lotions — alum,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc,  in 
solutions  of  from  one  to  four  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  nitrate  of  silver  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains  to  the  ounce — are,  with  attention  to  any  complication  of  the  middle-ear  apparatus 
and  to  the  diathesis  present,  sufficient  to  insure  a  favorable  course.  Should  the  affection 
have  assumed  the  chronic  form,  stronger  solutions  of  the  astringents  mentioned  ought  to 
be  employed  ;  and  the  keeping  up  of  a  counter-irritation  behind  the  mastoid  by  tincture 
of  iodine,  cantharides  ointment,  or  other  irritant,  will  be  found  serviceable. 

Polypus. 

Aural  polypi  generally  show  themselves  during  a  chronic  purulent  discharge  from  the 
tympanic  cavity  or  external  meatus,  and  are  not  only  caused  by  such  a  discharge,  but  are 
themselves  a  means  of  increasing  it  by  furnishing  an  additional  secreting  surface,  and,  by 
preventing  the  exit  of  discharge,  keeping  the  parts  pressed  upon  by  the  pus  in  an  un- 
healthy irritable  condition.  They  are  of  different  forms  and  appearances,  being  of  a 
lively  red,  rich  in  blood,  soft  and  easily  bled  by  touching,  or  firm  and  solid  with  a  glancing 
surface,  grape-like  or  ragged,  so  small  that  their  presence  can  only  be  determined  by  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  deeper  parts,  or  so  large  that  they  protrude  from  the  meatus. 
Their  positions  are  as  varied  as  their  forms,  as  they  arise  from  any  part  of  the  meatus  or 
tympanic  cavity  or  membrane,  the  different  authorities  not  being  agreed  as  to  which  are 
the  most  frequent  sites.  Happily  their  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  the  same,  the  former 
being  their  capability  of  displacement  by  the  sound,  and  the  latter  their  removal  either  by 
caustics,  astringents,  the  forceps,  scissors,  knife,  hooks,  the  galvanic  cautery,  or  Wilde's 
snare.  If  the  polypus  is  sensitive,  which  is  not  usually  the  case,  and  the  patient  will  not 
suffer  the  removal  by  instruments,  the  application  of  undiluted  liquor  plumbi,  or  alum,  or 
tannin  powder,  regularly  for  a  time,  care  being  taken  that  each  new  a[)plication  meets 
with  a  clean  surface,  will  suffice;  but  the  treatment  above  all  others  is  the  immediate  re- 
moval by  instruments  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  application  thereafter  to  the  root  of  some 
caustic,  such  as  acetic,  nitric,  or  chromic  acid,  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  or  a  j)iece  of  wood. 
The  instruments  employed  for  the  purpose  are  numerous,  those  which  I  find  most  useful 
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being  Wilde's  snare,  Durham's  forceps,  and  Hinton's  forceps.  Wilde's  snare  is  especially 
valuable,  as  by  its  means  you  are  capable  of  reducing  a  polypus  to  a  considerable  extent 
without  endangering  any  of  the  structures  near  it,  while  the  others  have  the  advantage  of 
easier  adaptation  to  an  excresence  which  is  difficult  of  reaching.  Should  the  polypus  be 
very  small,  or  so  situated  that  you  cannot  use  a  cutting  or  tearing  instrument,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  thin  layer  of  nitrate  of  silver,  obtained  by  heating  a  crystal  of  the  caustic  over 
the  flame  of  a  s[)irit  lamp  and  placing  a  probe  or  piece  of  stout  silver  wire  against  the 
heateJ  crystal,  will  be  found  useful  in  cauterizing  it,  and  at  the  same  time  limiting  the 
application  to  tlie  desired  spot,  which  is  not  so  easy  when  solutions  are  employed.  After 
the  removal  of  the  polypus  the  disease,  of  which  the  growth  was  only  a  symptom,  must 
be  attended  to. 


Affections  of  the  Middle  Ear. 

Injuries  to  the  menibrana  tympani  Rupture  of  a  h;^althy  tympanic  mem- 
brane is  usually  caused  by  the  introduction  of  some  sharp  instrument  through  tlie  external 
meatus,  the  efforts  to  extract  some  foreign  body  from  that  canal,  or  by  a  sudden  concus- 
sion over  the  auricle,  as  by  a  blow  from  the  hand,  the  unexpected  explosion  of  artillery, 
or  such  like,  Tlie  diagnosis  of  rupture  in  such  is  easily  ascertained,  but  medico-legal 
questions  sometimes  arise  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  a  rupture  was 
caused  by  a  blow  on  the  ear  or  was  present  before  the  blow  was  given,  or  whether  the 
membrane  was  in  such  an  unhealthy  condition  that  it  would  be  easily  injured.  The  rup- 
ture of  a  healthy  membrane  caused  by  a  blow  is  usually  a  long  gaping  tear, — the  gaping 
depending  on  the  action  of  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  middle  layer, — the  edges  of  which 
have  a  coating  of  blood  upon  them.  The  rest  of  the  membrane  is  healthy,  free  of  thick- 
ening, opacities,  cretaceous  or  other  deposits,  though  possibly  hyperaemic.  On  passing  a 
current  of  air  through  the  Eustachian  you  hear  a  continuous  broad  soft  sound,  unlike  tlie 
broken  hiss  from  the  perforation  of  a  diseased  membrane,  unless  some  time  lias  elapsed 
since  the  rupture  was  made,  in  which  case  infiltration  and  exudation  may  have  occurred, 
giving  the  appearances  and  sounds  of  a  diseased  membiane.  The  prognosis,  unless  pus 
has  formed  to  some  extent,  and  deafness  to  a  considerable  extent  is  present,  is  very  favor- 
able, and  the  perforation  will  be  quickly  healed  without  further  treatment  than  keeping 
the  membrane  protected  from  cold.  Should,  however,  considerable  deafness  and  tinnitus 
have  occurred  from  a  blow,  either  with  or  without  rupture  of  the  membrane,  the  progno- 
sis is  unfavorable,  as  probably  the  stapes  has  been  driven  into  the  labyrinth,  tearing  the 
nerve-fibres  and  possibly  remaining  fixed  there,  and  you  must  keep  the  patient  a  length- 
ened time  under  observation  before  giving  any  opinion  of  what  the  results  will  be. 

Inflammation  of  the  membrana  tympani,  or  myringitis,  is  probably 
always  associated  with  some  affection  of  the  internal  or  external  parts  contiguous  to  it. 
The  diagnosis  and  treatment  will  be  found  in  the  description  of  inflammation  of  the 
external  meatus. 

In  examining  the  membrana  tympani  the  points  to  be  noted  are  its  color,  transparency, 
lustre,  light  cone,  inclination,  curvature,  entirety,  tension,  whether  adhesions  are  present 
or  not,  and  the  position  of  the  malleus,  especially  of  its  short  process.  For  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  these  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Politzer's  '  Beleuchtungsbilder  des  TrommelfiUs 
im  Gesunden  und  Kranken  Zustande,'  Wien,  1865,  but  the  fol- 
lowing short  note  of  changes  seen  in  the  most  common  affections  Fig,  114. 
in  which  it  is  implicated  may  be  found  useful  in  diagnosis.  In 
acute  inflammation  the  membrane  is  smooth  and  glistening,  and 
more  or  less  red  according  to  the  amount  of  hypera3mia  present. 
When  the  mucous  layer  is  hypertrophied,  and  accordingly  a  greater 
amount  of  secretion  present  than  in  the  normal  state,  the  membrane 
is  less  shining  than  natural,  and  has  a  whitish-gray  parchment 
look.  If  there  is  a  considerable  accumulation  of  mucus  which  has 
lain  in  contact  with  the  membrane  for  some  time,  it  assumes  a 
sodden  appearance  as  if  the  parchment  had  been  steeped  in  fluid. 
The  changes  of  inclination  and  curvature  of  the  membrane  depend    ,  ^vve^_'^^r.ce  ot  membrana 

1  /•  .1      T-i  1  •  1         11      .  1         1  11       tympani,  showing  the  rela- 

upon  Closure  ot  the  Lustaciiian  tube,  adhesions  to  the  other  walls    tjon  of  parts  to  each  other, 
ot  the  cavity,  accumulations  of  pus,  mucus,  or  tumors,  internal  or    (Right  ear.) 
external  to  the  cavity,  and  perforations  or  thinnings  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  can  only  be  diagnosed  by  seeing  numerous  cases  at  an  aural  clinique.  The 
fact  that  usually  only  one  eye  is  brought  to  bear  at  a  time  on  the  membrane  makes  it 
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difficult  for  the  observer  to  judge  of  displacement,  protrusions,  or  any  changes  in  which 
the  judging  of  distance  is  requii-ed  till  he  has  accustomed  himself  to  the  use  of  one  eye 
only. 

Chronic  perforation  of  the  membrana  tympani  is  one  of  the  most  common 
affections  of  tlie  ear  on  which  you  will  be  consulted.  The  diagnosis  of  the  affection  is 
easy,  either  by  the  speculum,  by  asking  the  patient  to  drive  a  current  of  air  by  a  forcible 
expiration  through  the  Eustachian  tubes,  the  nostrils  and  lips  being  held  firmly  together, 
— this  method  being  called  Valsalva's  method — by  passing  a  current  of  air  from  Politzer's 
bag,  as  described  under  malformations  of  the  external  ear,  or  by  })assing  the  Eustachian 
catheter  and  forcing  a  current  of  air  from  the  mouth  or  from  an  India-rubber  bag  through 
the  catheter.  By  these  three  last  methods  you  will  obtain — the  Eustachian  tubes  being 
open — a  sound  more  or  less  of  a  hissing  character,  depending  upon  the  rush  of  a  column 
of  air  through  a  small  orifice.  The  usual  causes  of  the  perforation  of  the  membrane  apart 
from  those  of  a  traumatic  origin  are  scarlet  fever,  measles,  tuberculosis,  and  any  greatly 
debilitating  affection  in  which  the  mucous  membranes  are  affected. 

The  prognosis  is  regulated  greatly  by  the  dyscrasia  present,  but  it  ought  always  to  be 
remembered  that  a  perforation  may  heal  without  leaving  any  discernible  pathological 
changes,  and  without  in  the  slightest  recognizable  degree  lessening  the  power  of  hearing. 
The  hopes  for  such  a  happy  result  are  the  greater  the  shorter  the  acute  attack  which  has 
caused  the  perforation,  while  it  is  rare  after  a  chronic  affection  accompanied  by  otorrhoea; 
but  no  opinion  ought  to  be  hazarded  till  you  have  carefully  washed  out  the  ear  and  seen 
the  extent  of  the  perforation  and  losses  which  have  already  resulted  therefrom.  The 
process  of  healing  is  known  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  secretion  and  of  the  perforation, 
the  cicatrix  being  formed  by  the  dermoid  and  mucous  layers,  but  of  a  much  more  delicate 
structure  than  the  natural  layers,  and  not  separable  into  laminse.  The  hopes  of  cicatriza- 
tion are  at  an  end  for  the  time  when  the  edges  of  the  perforation  become  cicatrized  and  a 
gap  still  remains,  but  a  new  impetus  may  be  given  to  tiie  regeneration  by  any  future 
affection  which  causes  a  hypercemia  in  the  part  and  a  softening  of  the  cicatricial  edges  of 
the  perforation. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  perforation  the  rule  is  to  close  it  if  possible,  on  account  of  the 
exposure,  caused  by  the  perforation  of  the  tender  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanic 
cavity  to  cold  air  or  water,  dust  and  other  foreign  bodies.  These  by  their  irritation  may 
cause  a  purulent  discharge,  and  that  being  once  present  may  lead  to  results  of  the  most 
disastrous  nature.  But  if  the  perforation  have  existed  some  time,  and  be  of  considerable 
extent,  the  question  arises  whether  the  closing  of  the  perforation  will  not  impair  the 
patient's  hearing  power,  and  before  doing  anything  to  close  such  it  is  advisable  to  tem- 
porarily close  the  gap  by  a  drop  of  glycerine  or  other  thick  fluid  and  note  the  effects. 
Should  the  result  be  to  lessen  the  hearing  power  to  any  considerable  extent,  you  must 
carefully  consider  the  probabilities  before  determining  upon  your  action.  While  the 
affection  is  still  in  the  acute  stage,  the  keeping  of  the  jjarts  clean  by  gentle  injections,  and 
the  use  of  some  slight  astringents  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  secretion  of  tlie  mem- 
brane and  bringing  it  into  a  more  normal  condition,  are  all  that  are  i-equired,  with  the 
use  of  a  little  wadding  in  the  ear  when  the  patient  goes  out,  unless  the  weather  is  very 
mild,  when  the  latter  may  be  dispensed  with.  Should  discharge  be  present  which  by 
some  means  has  become  thickened,  and  by  its  presence  closes  or  tends  to  close  the 
Eustachian  tube,  Politzer's  operation  ought  to  be  done  now  and  again  ;  and  if  this  is  not 
sufficient  of  itself  the  softening  of  such  an  accumulation  by  an  alkaline  solution  as  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  5ss-3j  to  an  ounce  of  water,  and  then  the  Politzeration  will  suffice  to 
remove  it.  Should  you  determine  to  try  to  close  a  large  perforation  you  carefully  and 
gently  stimulate  the  edges  of  the  perforation  by  the  application  to  them  of  nitrate  of  silver 
or  other  irritant,  either  in  solution  or  by  touching  the  moistened  edges  with  a  thin  layer 
of  the  crystals  placed  on  a  probe  as  mentioned  in  the  treatment  of  granulations,  or  by 
abrading  the  edges  with  a  knife,  conical  file,  or  jjlug  of  wadding,  turned  in  the  perforation. 
But  if  you  fail  to  close  it  by  the  growth  of  new  cicatricial  tissue,  and  yet  believe  that  its 
closure  would  improve,  or  at  least  not  im])air,  the  hearing  capability,  you  may  resort  to 
the  artificial  drum,  the  success  of  which  in  some  cases  is  very  great.  Numerous  modifi- 
cations of  artificial  drums  have  been  proposed,  but  the  most  simple,  most  easily  applied, 
and  one  that  is  as  successful  as  any  other,  is  a  piece  of  cotton  wadding  moistened  in  water 
or  some  antiseptic  solution,  and  applied  over  the  perforation  and  lapping  considerably  over 
the  edges.  The  difficulty  of  its  use  is  its  flrst  adaptation,  but  if  once  applied  successfully 
the  patient  can  adapt  it  in  future  for  himself  more  truly  and  quickly  than  his  medical 
attendant.    The  conclusion  as  to  whether  it  will  be  of  benefit  or  not  must  only  be  arrived 
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Jit  after  several  attempts  have  been  made,  changing  the  point  of  pressure  and  adapting  it 
more  closely  to  the  remnant  of  natural  membrane  at  different  points  at  each  attempt. 
When  it  has  been  used  for  some  time  with  success  the  patient  feels  it  very  inconvenient 
to  be  without  it.  If  foimd  of  service,  it  ought  not  to  be  worn  above  an  hour  or  two  at  a 
time  for  some  days,  gradually  increasing  the  duration  of  its  application,  but  always  remov- 
ing it  at  night,  and  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  attend  to  the  most  perfect  cleanliness 
at  each  renewal  of  the  wadding.  How  the  artificial  membrane  acts  is  still  a  matter  of 
doubt.  It  is  considered  tiiat  it  is  a  support  to  the  ossicles  and  membranes,  and  this  is 
probably  its  action  in  tiie  majority  of  cases.  From  observations  at  the  different  positions 
in  which  they  increase  tlie  hearing  power,  1  think  tiiey  may  have  also  a  resonating 
action. 

Artificial  perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane  Having  spoken  of 

the  means  of  closing  a  [)erforation,  it  is  convenient  here  to  speak  of  artificial  [)ei'foration 
of  the  membrane.  Tlie  0|)eration  is  recommended  in  cases  of  accumulations  of  pus  or 
mucus  within  the  tympanic  cavity,  of  impassable  stricture  of  the  Eustachian,  of  thickening 
of  the  membrane,  of  adhesions  of  the  membrane  to  the  tympanic  walls,  in  cases  of  tinnitus, 
and  in  cases  where  no  benefit  is  derived  after  prolonged  use  of  other  curative  means  and 
tlie  diagnosis  is  not  clear,  but  the  acoustic  is  not  much  affected.  That  benefit  may  be 
derived  in  all  such  cases  cannot  be  denied,  but  unhappily  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
say  that  perforation  will  benefit  this  or  that  case,  except  in  cases  of  accumulation.  The 
point  of  operation  is  determined  in  cases  of  accumulation  b)^  tlie  point  of  the  membrane  at 
which  bulging  is  present,  while  in  other  cases  a  spot  behind  the  manubrium  is  usually 
chosen.  Bringing  the  membi-ane  well  into  view  by  the  usual  method,  the  operation  is 
made  by  means  of  one  of  the  numerous  instruments  which  have  been  proposed  for  tlie  pur- 
pose. If  it  is  merely  as  an  experimental  proceeding,  to  determine  whether  an  opening 
will  be  of  benefit  to  the  hearing,  or  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  exit  of  pus  or  mucus, 
a  small,  plain,  double-edged  scalpel  is  all  that  is  required.  Having  made  the  opening 
sufficiently  large,  you  remove  all  imi)ediments  to  the  passage  of  sound  by  causing  an  air 
douche  to  be  passed  through  the  cavity  by  one  of  the  usual  methods,  having,  if  necessary, 
previously  softened  any  accumulations.  It  being  thus  empirically  determined  that  a  per- 
manent o|)ening  in  the  membrane  would  be  desirable,  you  attempt  to  keep  the  opening 
from  closing  by  a  bougie  or  Politzer's  eyelet,  by  making  the  perforation  by  the  galvano- 
cautery,  by  removing  a  part  of  the  malleus  with  a  portion  of  the  membrane,  by  the  constant 
use  of  the  air  douche,  by  ref)eated  removals  of  the  cicatricial  membrane,  by  digestion  with 
pepsine,  acids,  &c.  But  as  yet  no  method  has  been  proposed  which  acts  with  certainly  of 
success. 

The  ordinary  affections  of  the  middle  ear  which  the  general  practitioner  will  be  called 
upon  to  treat  are  included  under  the  title  of  "  catarrhal  affections,"  and  may  be  of  an  a(;ute 
or  chronic  character.  The  principal  objective  symptoms  of  acute  catarrh  are  a  hyperiemic 
swelling  of  tlie  mucous  membrane,  with  an  increased  secretion  therefrom,  the  pharyngeal 
mucous  membrane  near  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube  leading  to  the  affected  ear  being 
nearly  always  implicated.  This  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  gives  to  the  observer  who 
passes  a  current  of  air  through  the  Eustachian  tube  and  listens  by  means  of  an  otoscope, 
one  end  of  which  is  placed  in  the  meatus  of  the  patient  and  the  other  in  his  own,  sounds 
ranging  from  a  harsh  dry  sound,  like  that  caused  by  distending  a  dry  bladder,  to  a  true 
mucous  rale.  The  tympanic  membrane  varies  in  ap|)earance,  according  to  the  stage  of 
the  affisction,  from  that  of  a  glancing  polished  co|)per  plate  to  that  of  a  dull  wet  bladder, 
from  which  all  bright  reflex  has  gone,  corresponding  to  the  dry  and  infiltrated  states  of  the 
tissues.  A  more  or  less  obliteration  of  the  malleus  may  be  present,  dei)ending  upon  the 
passage  of  the  exudation  between  the  layers  of  the  membrane.  A  bulging  of  the  membrane 
will  be  observed  should  an  accumulation  of  fluid  have  taken  place  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  chief  subjective  symptoms  are  a  pain  in  the  depth  of  the  ear,  which  is  increased  by 
every  motion  of  the  parts,  such  as  by  coughing  or  swallowing,  an  impairment  of  hearing, 
a  feeling  of  heaviness,  fulness  or  pressure  in  the  ear,  often  described  as  a  "  drop  of  water 
in  the  ear"  tinnitus  of  various  characters,  as  singing,  knocking,  or  surging,  the  position 
of  which,  whether  outside  or  inside  the  head,  the  patient  cannot  always  tell,  giddiness, 
confusion  of  thought,  and  other  symptoms  of  pressure.  The  subacute  form  is  merely  a 
combination  of  tlie  same  symptoms  in  a  milder  degree.  If  the  case  is  properly  attended 
to  Avhile  in  the  acute  stage  no  graver  disturbances  of  the  organism  ought  to  arise,  but  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the  tendency  of  the  affection  being  to  thickening  and 
swelling  of  the  membranes  implicated,  adhesions  and  solderings  are  ai)t  to  take  place 
between  the  closely  situated  delicate  structures  of  the  tympanic  cavity.    Tiie  general  posi- 
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tion  of  such  adhesions  is  between  the  manubrium  and  promontory,  the  tympanic  membrane 
and  incus  or  stapes,  the  tendon  of  the  tensor  tympani  and  stapes,  and  especially  often  in 
the  niches  of  the  two  fenestrse,  binding  the  walls  together  or  to  the  stapes. 

But  should  the  acute  stage  be  neglected  the  acute  passes  into  the  clironic  form,  generally, 
like  the  acute,  implicating  both  tube  and  cavity.  It  may,  however,  be  localized,  and 
consist  in  repeated  swellings  with  gradual  condensations  and  thickenings  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  becomes  gradually  less  elastic,  and  by  i)rolil'eration  form  bands  in  the 
cavity.  These  by  their  physical  qualities  as  well  as  by  their  interference  with  the  swinging 
iuculty  of  the  sound-conducting  apparatus  materially  interfere  with  the  hearing  capabilities. 
This  chronic  form,  once  establislied,  is  most  obstinate  to  treatment,  and  leads  to  increase 
of  the  deafness,  which  depends  more  on  the  locality  of  the  changes  than  on  their  extent. 
It  also  causes  an  increase  of  the  symptoms  of  pressure,  the  tinnitus  p.ossibly  becoming  so 
harassing  that  persons  have  been  known  to  have  committed  suicide  to  escape  from  it,  and 
often  causing  such  depression  by  the  effects  of  the  vertigo  and  vomiting  which  it  occasions 
that  an  inclination  to  resort  to  intoxicating  fluids  is  thereby  aroused. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  favorable,  but  the  treatment  is  prolonged  over  such  an 
extent  of  time  that  the  patient  frequently  ceases  to  attend  before  restoration  is  accom- 
plished, or  aid  is  not  sought  in  time  to  prevent  changes  which,  having  once  occurred, 
cannot  be  undone.  In  these  cases  we  must  endeavor  to  stay  the  course  of  the  disease, 
which  if  left  to  itself  will  certainly  lead  to  total  deafness.  The  older  the  patient,  the 
more  chronic  the  affection,  and  the  greater  the  changes  formed  in  the  tympanic  cavity, 
the  less  hope  is  there  of  a  good  result.  If  the  tinnitus  is  continuous  and  has  been  present 
for  some  time,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  even  although  under  treatment  the  hearing 
power  is  improved,  while  if  nearly  total  obliteration  of  the  cavity  has  occurred,  especially 
if  chalky  deposits  are  present  on  the  tympanic  membrane,  a  favorable  prognosis  is  almost 
negatived. 

The  treatment,  besides  the  constitutional  and  hygienic,  consists  in  local  bloodletting, 
while  the  pain  and  hyperaemia  are  ])resent,  the  application  of  the  air  douche,  the  injection 
of  medicaments  to  the  Eustaciiian  tube  and  tympanic  cavity,  the  treatment  of  any  naso- 
pharyngeal affection  which  may  be  present,  and  the  performance  of  different  operations 
on  the  sound-conducting  apparatus.  Two  methods  of  passing  a  current  of  air  into  the 
tympanic  cavity  through  the  Eustachian  tube  have  been  already  described  (p.  283).  The 
passage  of  the  Eustachian  catheter,  used  either  for  the  conveyance  of  air,  fluids,  or  vapors, 
or  for  the  better  guidance  into  and  through  the  tube  of  bougies,  elastic  catheters,  or  instru- 
ments for  electrical  purposes,  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  is  generally  believed.  The 
silver  catlieter  with  an  obtuse  angle  of  from  110°  to  120°,  is,  I  find,  the  most  generally 
useful  in  the  hands  of  those  accustomed  to  pass  it.  The  caoutchouc  ones  are  apt  to  break 
niter  being  used  some  time,  and  do  not  convey  to  the  operator  such  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  ]iosition  of  the  beak,  in  relation  to  the  structures  over  which  it  passes,  as  those 
comj  osed  of  metal,  although  the  caoutchouc  are  less  likely  to  make  a  false  passage  in  the 
hands  of  an  inexperienced  operator.  The  patient  ought  to  be  i)laced  with  the  external 
openings  of  the  nares  horizontal  and  opposite  to  the  right  shoulder  of  the  operator,  who, 
tilting  the  point  of  the  nose  upwards  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  discloses  the  cavities 
ol  tin;  nares  more  fully,  upon  the  floor  of  one  of  which  he  places  the  beak  of  the  catheter. 
Keeping  the  beak  on  the  floor,  lie  passes  it  through  the  cavity  and  onwards  across  the 
pharyngeal  space,  till  it  comes  against  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  which,  in  its  normal 
condition,  gives  him  much  the  same  feeling  of  resistance  which  he  receives  on  pressing 
the  catheter  against  the  tense  open  palm  of  the  hand.  Drawing  the  catheter  towards  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  elevating  the  end  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  he  brings  the  concave 
curvature  of  the  0[)posite  end  against  the  posterior  edge  of  the  nasal  floor,  and  then  turn- 
ing the  beak  outwards  and  upwards,  keeping  it  at  the  same  time  against  the  external 
lateral  wall  of  the  pharynx,  he  will  feel  it  make  a  slight  dip  into  the  pharyngeal  opening 
of  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  above  method  is  the  one  usually  adopted,  but  there  is  that 
proposed  by  Bonnefbnt,  which  consists  in  turning  the  beak  of  the  catheter  from  the  pos- 
terior pharyngeal  wall  outwards  into  Miiller's  depression,  and  drawing  it  then  towards 
you  till  you  feel  that  it  has  passed  over  a  swelling  and  then  fallen  into  a  depression  ;  or 
Luwenberg's,  consisting  of  turning  the  catheter  beak  inwards  after  reaching  the  post- 
pharyngeal wall,  drawing  it  towards  you  till  the  curve  catches  on  the  jiosterior  edge  of 
nasal  septum,  and  then  revolving  it  upwards  or  downwards  towards  the  lateral  pharyngeal 
wall,  when  it  will  ])robably  pass  into  the  tube.  If  there  is  a  difficulty  in  passing  the 
catheter  through  the  nasal  cavity  it  is  generally  most  easily  overcome  by  keeping  the 
beak  towards  the  external  wall  and  passing  along  it.    But  should  you  fail  in  passing  it 
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through  the  nostril  corresponding  to  the  Eustachian  tube,  into  which  you  desire  to  intro- 
duce it,  by  using  a  catheter  with  a  longer  curve  you  can  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  from  the  other  nostril,  or  you  may  pass  it  into  the  tube  from  the  mouth.  You 
know  tliat  the  nozzle  has  passed  well  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube  by  the  position  of  the 
catheter  not  being  disturbed  when  the  patient  speaks  or  swallows,  by  the  fact  that  the 
nozzle  will  not  pass  further  upwards,  and  especially  by  the  fact  tliat  on  blowing  air  into 
tlie  catheter,  either  by  mouth  or  India-rubber  bag,  you  recognize  its  passage  into  the 
tym[)anic  cavity  of  tlie  patient  by  having  phiced  a  tube  of  communication  from  his  meatus 
to  your  own.  In  children  the  outward  turn  of  the  catheter  is  usually  more  limited  in 
extent  than  in  the  adult,  in  wliom  it  is  generally  from  a  fourth  to  three-eighths  ;  but  a 
latitude  must  be  allowed,  as  the  formation  of  the  part  varies.  In  a  new  patient,  if  you 
wisli  to  pass  the  catheter  into  the  Eustachian  tube,  it  is  advisable  to  try  the  riglit  side 
first,  as  it  will  be  found  usually  easier  to  pass  on  that  side  on  account  of  the  sejjtum 
gently  inclining  towards  the  left.  The  mistake  generally  made  is  that  the  catheter  is  not 
brougiit  sufficiently  forwards  after  having  reached  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  so  that 
the  beak  falls  into  the  depression  posterior  to  the  opening  of  the  tube.  But  this  may  be 
easily  averted  by  attending  to  the  directions  above  given  as  to  the  feeling  pressure  of  the 
curve  on  the  back  of  the  septum  or  soft  palate  before  turning  the  beak  outwards. 

Dr.  AYeber-Liel,  of  Berlin,  has  lately  introduced  a  small  elastic  catheter  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  passage  of  injections  directly  into,  or  tiie  removal  of  accumulations  from, 
tlie  tympanic  cavity.  This  is  passed  through  the  usual  silver  catheter  as  a  director  to 
the  tube,  and  having  thus,  on  its  exit  from  the  silver  catheter,  obtained  a  position  in  the 
tube,  it  is  passed  on  with  a  little  care  tlirough  the  tube  and  into  tlie  tympanic  cavity. 

Tiie  injections  passed  tlirough  the  catheter  consist  of  preparations  of  j)0tass,  ammonia, 
iodine,  mercury,  silver,  zinc,  atropine,  cidoral,  &c.,  in  solution,  care  being  taken  that  the 
fluid  is  lukewarm  at  the  time  of  entrance. 

The  ibllowing  solutions  may  be  found  useful :  Sulphate  of  zinc  in  varying  strengths  from 
one  to  ten  grains,  of  muriate  of  ammonia  five  to  twenty  grains,  of  iodide  of  potassium  ten  to 
sixty  grains,  iodine  one  to  five  grains,  cliloi'ate  of  soda  five  grains,  to  the  ounce  of  distilled 
water.  Before  using  them  always  see  that  the  tube  is  pervious  and  cleared  of  mucus  or 
other  removable  obstruction  to  their  entrance.  They  are  probably  most  useful  when 
employed  every  second  or  third  day,  for  from  three  to  eight  weeks,  after  which  an  inter- 
val of  a  month  or  more  of  rest  is  advisable  before  continuing  their  application.  The 
injections  through  the  elastic  catheter,  passing  directly  into  the  tympanic  cavity,  ought 
to  be  much  weaker. 

Siiould  objections  be  made  to  the  passing  of  the  catheter,  so  that  you  cannot  use  it  in 
passing  fluids  or  vapors  to  the  ear,  the  instruction  of  the  patient  in  doing  Yalsalva's  me- 
thod of  inflating  the  tym[)anum,  by  which  he  may  drive  steam,  impregnated  with  a  little 
iodine  and  acetic  ether,  will  serve  the  jnirpose.  The  method  of  doing  so  is  as  follows  ; 
Having  placed  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  a  solution  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  tincture 
of  iodine  and  acetic  ether  in  a  pint  of  hot  water,  the  patient  inhales  a  mouthful  of  the 
steam,  and,  having  closed  the  nostrils  with  the  fingers,  makes  a  violent  expiration,  keep- 
ing the  mouth  and  nostrils  firmly  closed.  The  steam  by  this  forcible  ex[)iration  is  driven 
against  the  walls  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  space  and  mouth,  and  the  Eustachian  tubes  being 
the  only  spots  for  exit,  rushes  up  these  and  fills  the  tympanic  cavity,  a  sensation  of  fulness, 
and  possibly  warmth,  being  felt  in  the  ear  by  the  patient  if  the  operation  has  succeeded. 
This  ought  to  be  done  several  times  at  a  sitting,  the  patient  swallowing  between  each  in- 
halation. But  should  the  Eustachian  tubes  be  not  rendered  pervious  by  the  force  used,  as 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  considerably  swollen,  the 
catheter  must  be  resorted  to,  as  by  the  passage  of  a  current  from  and  India-rubber  bag 
directly  through  the  catheter  to  the  tube  an  obstruction  which  will  not  give  way  to  Val- 
salva's method  will  be  overcome. 

The  treatment  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  space  consists  in  topical  application  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  space  of  astringents  such  as  alum,  tannin,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  A  very 
useful  form  is  the  drawing  of  a  solution  of  alum  up  the  nostrils,  allowing  it  to  pass  back 
into  the  pharyngeal  space,  expectorating  it,  and  then  blowing  the  nose  violently.  When 
the  alum  is  thought  not  sufficient  for  the  condition  present  in  the  pharynx,  a  nitrate  of 
silver  solution  of  from  ^S'^-Sj  tf>  the  §  of  water  applied  to  the  })harynx,  and  especially  to 
the  membrane  round  the  P^ustacliian  regions,  will  be  found  a  valuable  agent.  The  patient 
being  seated  so  that  good  light  is  thrown  into  the  mouth,  and  the  tongue  being  depressed 
by  a  tongue  spatula  or  the  index  finger  covered  by  a  stall,  he  is  desired  to  take  a  deep  in- 
spiration, at  which  moment  the  surgeon  takes  the  opportunity  to  pass  the  brush,  which 
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luis  been  clipped  in  the  solution,  to  one  of  the  Eustachiiin  rep;ions,  and  making  a  half  revo- 
lution upwards,  passes  over  the  whole  roof  of  the  s[)ace  to  the  Eustachian  region  of  the 
opposite  side.  Tlie  use  of  gargles  at  home  between  the  applications  of  the  caustic  is  to 
be  recommended. 

Professor  Gruber  and  others  use  what  is  called  the  nasal  douche,  by  driving  from  a 
syringe,  the  nozzle  of  wiiich  fills  one  nostril,  the  other  being  closed  by  tlie  fingers  of  the 
opeiator,  a  current  of  some  astringent  solution  up  one  nostril  and  so  into  the  other,  the 
obstruction  to  its  exit  from  the  other  nostril  by  the  fingers  regulating  the  force  with  wdiich 
it  acts  on  the  pharyngeal  walls.  But  it  is  so  difficult  to  regulate  that  force  with  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  that  the  fiuid  may  pass  into  the  tympanic  cavity  with 
such  a  rush  as  sometimes  to  do  serious  damage,  and  accordingly  I  would  not  advise  its 
being  applied  by  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use. 

The  operations  on  the  tympanic  membrane  and  structures  of  the  cavity  are  perforation, 
division  of  adhesions  and  tenotomy  of  the  tensor  tympani.  The  perforation  of  the  mem- 
brane has  been  spoken  of  at  p.  293.  The  division  of  adhesions  and  of  the  tensor  tym- 
pani is  made  by  small  curved  bistouries  or  by  revolving  cutting  hooks  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. Those  of  AVeber-Liel,  and  Gruber,  will  be  found  most  useful.  The  determination 
of  adhesions,  with  their  exact  positions,  is  best  made  by  using  Siegle's  pneumatic  specu- 
lum, by  which,  on  creating  a  vacuum  in  the  meatus,  you  are  able  to  note  what  part  of  tiie 
membrane  is  bound  down  and  does  not  fall  into  tlie  vacuum  witli  the  I'est  of  the  membrane. 
It  requires  a  considerably  lengthened  experience  in  aural  diagnosis  to  be  certain  of  the 
necpssitv  for  or  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  operations. 

Otitis  media  or  purulent  catarrh  is  merely  a  higher  grade  of  inflammatory 
mucous  discharge,  but  it  has  always  a  much  more  unfavorable  prognosis  than  simple 
catarrh.  The  symptoms  are  much  the  same  as  in  simple  catarrh,  but  more  violent,  being 
accompanied  with  severe  pain,  fever,  and  nearly  always  leading  to  perforation.  This, 
should  there  be  an  accumulation  of  considerable  extent  in  the  cavity,  is  to  be  desired 
rather  than  feared  ;  because  should  the  membrane  not  give  way,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case 
in  a  thickened  membrane  from  chronic  catarrh,  the  pus  is  apt  to  find  its  way  through  some 
of  the  many  passages  which  often  exist  between  the  tympanic  and  cerebral  cavities,  and 
so  cause  meningitis. 

The  treatment  is  conducted  on  the  usual  principles.  Give  the  pus  every  opi)ortunity  of 
free  exit,  either  by  natural  or  artificial  channels,  and  thus  allay  fever  and  pain  and  save 
time  and  tissue.  Leeches,  opiates,  purgatives,  and  warm-^vater  injections  into  the  meatus, 
keeping  the  Eustachian  open  so  as  to  have  a  natural  drain,  if  necessary,  perforation  of  the 
membrane  at  the  point  of  bulging,  and  when  otorrlioca  has  occurred  regular  syringing  of 
the  ear  with  lukewarm  water,  to  which  an  antiseptic  or  astringent  has  been  added,  are 
what  are  generally  found  successful.  To  make  the  astringent  employed  pass  into  the 
cavity  and  through  the  Eustachian  tube  it  is  useful  to  fill  both  canals  with  the  astringent, 
causing  the  patient  to  keep  it  there  till  you  pass  a  current  of  air  through  the  J^ustachian, 
on  which  the  fluid  in  the  external  canals  will  rush  into  the  cavity  and  Eustachian  ;  or  by 
driving  a  current  of  fluid  Avith  or  without  medicaments  through  the  Eustachian  tube  and 
tympanic  cavity  from  one  side  or  other.  In  addition  to  the  local  treatment  that  of  the 
constitution  must  be  attended  to,  the  residence  of  the  patient  in  such  chronic  discharges 
being  of  especial  importance. 

The  pus  catarrh  of  children  is  often  most  insidious  in  its  progress,  and  may 
cause  great  injury  before  its  presence  is  suspected.  Till  a  discharge  appears,  probably  the 
t  ar  has  not  been  looked  upon  as  the  seat  of  any  disease,  on  account  of  tlie  child's  inability 
to  localize  its  pain  or  tell  of  its  deafness.  The  screaming  of  the  child  when  pus  has  formed 
is  loud  and  persevering,  especially  at  night,  is  increased  by  every  movement,  or  concus- 
sion of  the  body,  especially  by  movement  of  the  head,  and  above  all,  by  sucking  at  the 
breast,  which  at  last  becomes  so  painful  that  the  child  refuses  to  take  the  breast  entirely, 
preferring  to  be  fed  by  the  spoon.  In  nearly  all  the  cases  of  supjiuration  in  the  tympanic 
cavity  which  comes  before  the  surgeon,  the  pus  has  already  made  its  way  through  the 
membrane,  and  the  child  is  brought  to  you  on  account  of  the  discharge  from  the  ear. 
Should  you,  however,  see  the  child  before  the  pain  is  relieved,  you  may  by  the  timely  use 
of  the  remedies  mentioned  as  useful  in  otitis  media  and  the  free  opening  of  any  enlarge- 
ment over  the  mastoid  process,  with,  if  necessary,  opening  into  the  mastoid  itself  if  there 
be  indications  of  pus  accumulation  there,  prevent  the  destruction  of  valuable  structures. 
The  great  cause  of  the  afl'ection  is  scarlet  fever,  though  measles  and  typhoid  fever  con- 
ti  ibute  largely  to  the  number  of  cases. 

When  the  acute  purulent  has  become  chronic  there  is  a  widj-spread  prejudice  amongst 
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both  the  laity  and  professional  men  against  the  stopping  of  such  a  discharge  by  treatment. 
This  prejudice  cannot  be  too  strongly  combated,  as  though  in  such  chronic  cases  there  are 
generally  present  sliglit  deafness  and  only  occasionally  pain,  we  can  never  be  certain  tliat 
comjjlications  arising  from  the  constant  otorrlicea,  such  as  polypi,  paralysis  of  the  facial, 
ulceration,  caries  and  its  results,  will  not  occur. 

Affections  of  the  labyrinth — The  chief  symptoms  of  this  class  of  cases  are 
great  deafness,  gradually  or  suddenly  acquired,  diagnosed  by  the  patient's  inability  to  hear 
the  vibrating  fork  w'hen  ])laced  on  the  bones  of  the  skull,  vertigo,  tinnitus,  Avith  possibly 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  pain.  The  conditions  causing  such  affections  are  believed  to  be 
hyperaimia  of  the  labyrinth  or  hemorrhage  into  it,  inflammation  of  the  labyrinth,  whicli  is 
generally  in  children  considered  under  the  term  of  meningitis  and  malignant  affections. 
But  affections  of  the  internal  ear  are  much  more  numerous  as  secondary  affections  resulting 
from  an  extension  of  disease  of  the  middle  ear,  meningitis,  fevers,  tumors,  aneurism, 
anaemia,  hysteria,  childbirth,  or  syphilis.  With  the  latter,  arising  from  hereditary  syphilis, 
are  generally  seen  the  syphilitic  physiognomy,  and  in  all  the  cases  which  have  yet  come 
before  me  in  which  the  acoustic  was  considerably  impaired,  changes  in  the  choroid  were 
invariably  found  if  the  media  were  sufficiently  clear  to  allow  of  a  view  of  the  retina  being 
obtained.  The  treatment,  should  syphilis  be  the  cause,  is  not  entirely  hopeless,  but  if 
from  other  causes  is  almost  nil.  Strychnia,  quinine,  morphia,  and  local  remedies  have 
their  different  advocates.  Electricity  may  be  tried,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  carefully 
recorded  cases  is  still  required  before  an  opinion  of  its  value  can  be  given. 

Deaf-mutism  By  far  the  majority  (above  three-fourths)  of  the  cases  of  deaf-mutism 

arise  from  congenital  affections,  the  remainder  resulting  from  fevers,  teething,  hydro- 
cephalus, convulsions,  &c.  The  hereditary  influences  are  undoubted,  and  when  such  are 
present  it  is  often  seen  combined  with  retinitis  pigmentosa.  The  pathological  conditions 
found  in  such  are  changes  in  the  tympanic  cavity  with  defects  in  the  sound-conveying 
apparatus,  abnormalities  in  the  labyrinth  or  cerebrum,  especially  near  the  fourth  ventricle. 
But  tlie  inner  ear  or  cerebrum  may  have  no  perceptible  changes  sufficient  to  account  for 
such  a  high  degree  of  deafness  as  is  present.  The  treatment  is  the  careful  cultivation  of 
any  remnant  of  hearing  whicli  may  be  present,  and  the  placing  of  the  child  in  an  institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  where  by  the  careful  watching  of  the  lips  of  the 
speaker  they  are  able  to  follow  him  in  conversation,  and  by  a  laborious  teaching  of  tiie 
positions  in  which  the  organs  of  speech  are  to  be  placed  in  forming  the  different  syllables, 
they  are  rendered  capable  of  answering. 
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CHAPTEK  X. 

WOUNDS  OF  THE  HEART  AND  ARTERIES— HEMORRHAGE  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 

Wounds  of  the  Heart. 

Although  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  anterior  mediastinum  to  be  travei'sed  from  side 
to  side  by  a  foreign  body  without  any  important  structure  being  wounded,  it  is  far  more 
common  for  some  severe  lesion  to  be  the  result,  such  as  a  wound  of  the  pericardium,  heart, 
lung,  or  of  the  great  vessels.  A  wound  of  the  pericardium  alone  may  occur,  and  not 
prove  fatal.  Dr.  G.  Fischer  has  collected  fifty-two  reputed  cases  of  this  nature,  including 
punctured,  incised,  gunshot,  and  lacerated  wounds,  twenty-two  of  wdiich  recovered.  The 
chief  danger  of  this  local  injury  lies  in  secondary  inflammation  of  the  membrane.  From 
a  unique  preparation  shown  by  Mr.  Morant  Baker  in  May,  1877,  at  the  Pathological 
Society,  it  would  seem  that  an  omental  or  other  hernia  may  take  place  from  the  abdominal 
cavity  through  the  dia[)hragm  into  the  pericardium  by  an  aperture,  the  result  of  some 
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antecedent  stab.  The  operation  of  paracentesis  pericardii"  has  been  performed  with 
advantage. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  itself  are  generally  mortal,  death  taking  place  immediately 
in  about  one-fourth  of  tlie  cases  ;  in  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  after  a  few  days  ;  rare 
instances  recovering.  The  symptoms  of  a  wound  of  the  heart  are  very  uncertain,  but  the 
most  important,  says  Poland,  "is  the  presence  of  a  lesion  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart, 
with  external  bleeding,  followed  by  all  the  signs  of  sudden  internal  hemorrhage."  Sudden 
collapse  is  a  very  general  consequence  of  the  injury,  and,  when  it  comes  on  some  time 
afterwards,  it  is  probably  due  to  secondary  hemorrhage  from  the  giving  way  of  the  clot  in 
the  wounded  heart.  Dyspnoea,  according  to  Fischer's  Analysis,  is  not  constant,  and, 
when  present,  seems  to  be  due  to  compression  of  the  heart  by  the  effusion  of  blood  into 
the  pericardium  and  pleura.  In  some  cases  it  is  immediate  and  intense.  The  pulse  is 
often  unequal,  small,  and  intermitting.  Pain  is  uncertain.  The  position  of  the  external 
wound  is  a  valuable  aid  to  diagnosis,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  sternal  end  of  the 
second  left  intercostal  space  corresponds  to  the  left  side  of  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  the 
lower  margin  of  the  fifth  rib  to  the  apex.  In  a  medico-legal  sense  it  should  also  be  known 
that  "  when  a  person  is  found  dead  with  a  wound  in  the  heart,  attended  with  abundant 
hemorrhage,  it  must  not  be  su[)posed  that  the  flow  of  blood  took  place  in  an  instant,  or 
that  the  person  died  immediately,  and  was  utterly  incapable  of  exei'cising  any  power." 
(Taylor.)  The  symptoms  as  well  as  the  duration  of  life  are  much  influenced  by  the  direc- 
tion and  size  of  the  wound.  Thus,  if  made  in  the  course  of  the  muscular  fibres  there  will 
be  little  or  no  hemorrhage,  and  consequently  less  collapse  and  dyspnoea ;  but  if  the  heart 
be  cut  across,  the  edges  will  separate  to  a  great  extent,  and  sudden  deatli  ensue  from  the 
immediate  gush  of  blood.  In  oblique  wounds  there  will  be  less  gaping  of  the  edges.  With 
respect  to  the  cases  of  recovery,  Sanson  has  recorded  an  instance  in  which  a  cicatrix  in 
the  heart  was  found  some  lengthened  period  after  the  receipt  of  a  wound  from  which  the 
patient  had  recovered  in  twenty-eight  days.  Velpeau  has  cited  a  second,  of  a  man,  aged 
fifty,  who  died  nine  years  after  having  received  a  wound  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest  from 
a  table  knife,  and  in  whom  the  pericardium  was  found  largely  opened  and  adherent  to  the 
parietal  cicatrix,  while  fibrous  lines  traversed  the  whole  thickness  of  the  right  auricle,  at 
a  point  corresponding  to  the  breach  of  surface  in  the  pericardium.  In  the  'Medical  Times 
and  Gaz.'  of  April  4th,  1874,  a  case  is  also  reported  of  a  Captain  B — ,  jet.  40,  who  died 
from  dysentery,  and  after  death  a  leaden  bullet  was  found  encysted  outside  the  pericardium, 
between  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  front  and  the  ascending  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  behind.  The  bullet  had  entered  the  chest  above  the  nipple  eleven  years  pre- 
viously.   Tlie  heart  may  also  be  lacerated  by  a  severe  contusion  or  pressure  upon  the 

chest  without  external  wound  or  fracture  of  the  ribs  (Thus  at  Guy's  there  is  a  prep. 

1400^^,  in  which  both  auricles  of  the  heart  are  lacerated  with  the  pulmonary  veins  which 
was  taken  from  a  child,  aged  four,  over  whose  back  the  wheel  of  a  cart  had  passed.  There 
is  also  another  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  which  proves  this  point.) — , 
The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  this  form  of  injury  are  the  same  as  in  cases  of  wounds. 

Treatment — As  hemorrhage  after  a  wound  of  the  heart  is  the  main  fear,  so  to  pre- 
vent and  arrest  it  should  be  the  chief  aim.  With  this  object,  absolute  repose  is  essential, 
and  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  case.  The  local  and  general  employment  of 
cold  is  also  to  be  advised.  To  calm  the  excited  action  of  the  heart  belladonna  and  digi- 
talis have  been  recommended,  and  so  even  has  venesection.  The  diet  should  be  nutri- 
tious, but  unstimulating.  When  the  pericardium  is  full  of  blood,  it  has  been  suggested 
to  lay  open  the  cavity  to  let  it  out,  but  the  uncertainty  of  diagnosis  is  sufficient  to  forbid 
the  attempt.  For  further  information  on  this  subject  I  may  refer  to  Poland's  article  in 
'Holmes'  vSurgery,'  which  contains  an  admirable  analysis  of  Fischer's  paper;  also  to  a 
paper  by  West  in  the  '  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1870. 

Wounds  of  the  large  vessels  of  the  chest  are  generally  fatal,  death  being  immediate  in 
most  cases,  from  internal  hemorrhage.  Dr.  Heil,  however,  records  a  case  in  which  a  man 
after  receiving  a  stab  which  penetrated  the  aorta,  recovered  and  lived  a  year.  Pelletan 
also  cites  another,  in  which  a  man  was  run  through  with  a  foil,  which  entered  the  chest 
above  the  right  nipple,  and  came  out  at  the  left  loin  ;  no  violent  or  marked  symptoms 
followed  the  accident  beyond  constant  pain  in  the  loins.  Two  months  later,  he  died 
somewhat  suddenly,  in  great  agony  from  hemorrhage  into  the  right  side  of  his  chest,  and 
after  death,  an  opening  the  size  of  a  quill,  was  found  in  the  aorta  above  the  diaphragm. 
The  Hunterian  Museum  (No.  1565a)  contains  a  specimen  of  the  ascending  aorta  of  a 
sailor,  in  which  was  lodged  a  bullet  in  a  piece  of  integument  surrounded  by  lymyj)]!. 
The  wound  was  produced  by  a  musket  ball  passing  through  the  diaphragm  and  pericar- 
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diiini  into  the  aorta ;  it  entered  the  chest  between  the  eiglith  and  ninth  ribs,  and  was 
followed  by  a  rush  of  blood.  All  hemorrhage,  however,  very  soon  ceased.  The  man 
lived  three  days  after  the  injury. 

Wounds  of  the  Arteries. 

When  an  artery  is  completely  cut  across  bleeding  may  take  place,  the  blood  jetting 
forth  per  saltuni,  as  it  is  called,  with  each  pulsation  of  the  heart.  The  blood  is  usually  of 
a  bright  red  color,  unless  the  patient  be  asphyxiated,  or  fully  under  the  influence  of  some 
anjesthetic,  when  it  is  often  as  black  as  venous  blood.  Pressure  upon  the  vessels  above 
the  w'ound  arrests  or  diminishes  the  hemorrhage,  and  pulsation  in  the  vessel  below  is  lost. 
When,  however,  an  artery  is  07ily  partially  wounded,  either  transversely,  obliquely,  or 
longitudinally,  the  bleeding  will  probably  be  less  profuse  ;  the  blood,  under  these  circum- 
stances, moreover,  rarely  jets  out  as  from  a  divided  vessel  unless  the  wound  be  very  large, 
but  wells  up  in  a  deep  ivound,  or  flows  in  a  continuous  stream,  after  the  manner  of  venous 
blood.  When  red,  its  arterial  nature  can  easily  be  recognized,  but  when  black  its  recog- 
nition is  more  difficult.  Should  pressure,  however,  above  the  wound  arrest  the  flow,  and 
pulsation  in  the  vessel  below  be  lost,  the  probabilities  of  the  blood  being  arterial  are 
strengthened.  It  is  an  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind,  that  when  a  large  artery  is  par- 
tially divided  just  beloiv  a  large  anastomotic  branch,  bleeding  will  take  place  from  the 
lower  end  of  tlie  wounded  artery  as  well  as  from  the  upper,  while  pulsation  in  the  vessel 
below  will  only  be  diminished. 

When  hemorrhage  takes  place  from  a  large  vessel  it  is  generally  so  profuse  as  to  destroy 
life  rapidly,  unless  instantly  checked.  When  from  a  small  it  is  less  copious,  and  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  stop,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  and  to  give  an  opportunity  for  natural 
lueinostatics  to  take  effect.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  consider  now  how  wounded  arteries 
heal,  and  by  what  means  bleeding  can  naturally  be  arrested. 

Small  wounds  of  arteries  may,  doubtless,  heal  by  immediate  union  or  primary  adhesion, 
and  larger  may  likewise  for  a  time  be  closed  by  the  clot  of  blood  that  covers  the  wound, 
or  even  by  some  stronger  reparative  material ;  but  "  the  closure  is  often  ineffectual  or  only 
for  a  time,  and  fresh  bleedings  ensue,  either  increasing  the  accumulation  of  extravasated 
blood  or  pushing  out  the  clots  already  formed.  In  this  manner,  with  re|)eated  hemor- 
rhages at  uncertain  intervals,  the  wound  in  an  artery  is  often  kept  open,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  weeks  may  show  no  trace  of  healing,  but  rather  appear  widened  and  with 
softened  everted  edges.  In  such  a  case  it  is  possible  that  the  wound  in  an  artery  may 
still  heal  by  granulations,  either  rising  from  its  edges  or  coalescing  over  it  from  adjacent 
parts ;  but  the  event  is  too  unlikely  to  justify  the  ivaiting  for  its  occurrence,  if  there  be 
opportunity  for  surgical  interference,  and,  even  if  healing  shoidd  go  so  far  as  to  close 
the  opening  in  the  artery  yet  it  is  likely  to  be  insecure,  for  both  the  elastic  tissue  and 
smooth-fibred  muscle  on  which  its  strength  largely  depends,  are  very  slowly  formed  in 
scars.  Hence,  a  form  of  traumatic  aneurism  seems  not  very  rare,  in  which  the  sac  is 
chiefly  formed  of  scar-tissue,  which  closed  the  wound  in  the  artery  and  then  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  the  blood." — Paget,  '  Lectures,'  p.  204,  ed.  3d. 

Thus  a  partial  is  a  more  serious  injury  than  a  complete  division  of  an  artery,  and 
requires  as  prompt  surgical  treatment,  because  the  means  adopted  by  nature  in  a  divided 
vessel  for  the  permanent  arrest  of  bleeding  are  acting  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  one  only 
wounded,  and  are  rarely  effectual.  In  practice,  therefore,  it  is  often  the  object  of  the 
surgeon  to  complete  the  division  of  a  partly  divided  vessel,  and  thus  to  give  natural  hie- 
mostatics  a  fair  chance  of  effecting  a  cure.  From  vessels  of  small  size  hemorrhage,  as  a 
rule,  ceases  after  the  first  rush  or,  at  any  rate,  as  soon  as  nature's  processes  for  controlling 
bleeding  have  had  time  to  act.  Indeed,  "gradually,  with  or  without  surgical  help,  all  the 
vessels  divided  by  a  wound  are  closed  and  cease  to  bleed  ;  the  larger  being  often  aided  to 
this  end  by  their  retraction  among  the  looser  textures,  and  by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood 
within  or  over  tlieir  orifices,  and  by  the  diminution  of  the  heart's  force  with  the  increasing 
loss  of  blood.  Coincidently  the  flowing  blood  becomes  gradually  brighter  and  paler.  And, 
if  the  wound  be  left  0])en  after  pure  blood  has  ceased  to  flow,  there  is  an  oozing  of  blood- 
tinged  serous-looking  fluid;  and  this  is  gradually  succeeded  by  a  paler  fluid,  some  of  which 
collects  like  a  whitish  film  on  the  surface  of  the  wound." — Paget. 

Whatever  favors  retraction  of  a  divided  artery  and  its  contraction,  tends  to  arrest 
bleeding ;  whatever  hinders  these  processes  prolongs  and  increases  it.  Thus,  vessels  that 
traverse  loose  textures  cease  bleeding  more  readily  than  others  circulating  through  those 
that  are  close  and  compact,  such  as  tlie  integument  of  the  head,  and  sole  of  the  foot;  and 
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bleeding  from  an  inflamed  or  rapidly  growing  part  is  checked  with  greater  difficulty  than 
that  from  other  tissues. 

The  size  and  form  of  the  wound  in  the  vessel  has  also  much  to  do  with  the  result.  A 
puncture  in  the  axis  of  a  large  artery  may  heal  by  natui-al  processes  and  be  unattended 
by  much  bleeding.  A  small  vertical  wound  may  likewise  close,  whereas  an  oblique 
■wound  will  gape  and  is,  consequently,  attended  with  copious  bleeding,  while  a  transverse 
wound  is  of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  controlling 
hemorrhage  and  the  improbability  of  natural  luemostatics  unassisted  by  art  acting  with 
any  permanent  advantage.  The  retracting  power  of  the  vessel  tends  to  cause  gaping  of 
the  wound  rather  than  closure,  and  encourages  rather  than  checks  bleeding. 


Natural  and  Surgical  Hemostatics. 


Fig.  115. 


Natural  hemostatics. 


Fui.  116. 


Fis.  117. 


When  an  artery  is  divided  across,  five  things  happen.  (1)  The  divided  ends  (Fig. 
115  d)  retract  within  the  sheath  (a),  and  (2)  by  contracting  diminish  the  calibre  of  the 
canal.  (3)  Blood  coagulates  in  the  sheath  (a)  around  the  orifice  of 
the  divided  vessel ;  and  (4)  m  the  artery  itself  (b)  up  to  the  first 
large  branch  (e) ;  and,  lastly  (5),  plastic  lymph  is  poured  out  from 
the  divided  coats  of  the  vessel,  and  by  its  organization,  the  perma- 
nent closure  of  the  vessel  takes  place.  The  clot  subsequently  be- 
comes organized  and  the  vessel  contracts.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  of  divided  arteries  these  natural  haemostatic  processes  are 
ample  of  themselves  for  the  arrest  of  bleeding,  while  it  is  only  in  the 
larger  arteries  that  any  surgical  or  artificial  aids  are  required. 

Whe7i  an  artery  is  torn  across,  the  same  changes  take  place  ;  but 
they  are  carried  out  to  an  advantage,  as  the  stretching  or  torsion  of 
the  vessel  before  it  gives  way  encourages  its  retraction  and  contrac- 
tion, and  the  lacerated  edges  of  the  vessel  help  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood.  It  thus  often  happens  that  when  a  large  artery  is  divided 
by  laceration  no  bleeding  occurs.  I  have  seen  tlie  femoi'al  and 
brachial  arteries  torn  asunder  and  no  bleeding  follow,  and  whole 
limbs  avulsed  from  the  trunk  without  hemorrhage.  The  lacerated 
vessel  appears  under  these  circumstances  as  if  drawn  out,  the  elastic  external  tunic  being 
stretched  into  a  conical  form  over  the  inner  coats  that  have  been  divided  and  have 

retracted.  An  artery  divided  by  laceration 
or  torsion,  however  large,  conseipiently 
rarely  bleeds,  and  it  was  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact,  that  suggested  to  Amussat  tiie  idea 
of  practising  torsion  of  an  artery. 

Whe7i  an  artery  is  contused  or  so  stretched 
as  to  suffer  something  less  than  complete 
rupture  of  all  its  coats,  it  may  become  ob- 
structed ;  and  this  obstruction  is  probably 
caused  by  a  more  or  less  complete  circular 
laceration,  or  breaking  up  of  its  inner  tunics ; 
for  the  different  museums  contain  pre})ara- 
tions  which  prove  that  an  artery  so  treated, 
when  apparently  maintaining  its  continuity, 
may  have  a  complete  circular  laceration  ot 
its  inner  coats,  a  separation  of  these  coats 
from  the  external  cellular  one,  or  an  incur- 
vation of  these  tunics  into  the  lumen  of  the 
artery,  as  in  torsion  (B,  Figs.  llG-7) ;  the 
deposition  of  clot  subsequently  taking  place 
within  the  meshes  of  the  divided  coats, 
and,  as  a  consequence  the  complete  occlu- 
sion of  the  vessel. 

I  have  known  this  obstruction  to  follow 
many  injuries,  and  have  seen  the  external 
iliac  artery  obstructed  in  a  case  of  a  broken 
pelvis,  in  one  instance  followed  by  gangrene  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  in  a  second  by 
cure.    I  have  also  known  the  common  femoral  arteiy,  the  superficial  femoral  artery,  the 


Laceration  and  recurvation  of  internal  coats  of  an  artery 
from  external  injury.  Taken  from  preparations  now  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  surgeons. 
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Fig.  118. 


axillary  and  braohial  arteries  to  become  permanently  closed  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  a 
question,  indeed,  whether,  as  a  result  of  contusion,  adhesive  inflammation  ever  takes  place 
in  an  artery  to  cause  its  occlusion  without  some  such  laceration  of  its  inner  tunics  as  has 
been  described. 

Sometimes  a  vessel  will  rupture  some  days  after  the  injury,  at  a  part  that  has  been 
severely  contused,  causing  a  secondary  subcutaneous  hemorrhage,  and  the  sensation  of 
something  giving  way.  Such  a  result,  however,  is  rare  in  civil  practice  ;  although  in 
military,  from  gunshot  wounds,  it  is  more  frequent.  The  bleeding  under  such  circum- 
stances occurs  after  the  fifth  day.  Cold  lotions  will,  generally,  suffice  to  induce  absorption 
of  the  blood  when  the  hemorrhage  is  slight,  although  in  some 
cases  the  fluid  blood  may  be  drawn  off  with  a  good  result.  In 
exceptional  cases,  an  aneurism  may  form  and  requires  treat- 
ment. 

It  having  been  asserted  that  it  is  by  natural  processes  alone 
that  divided  vessels  are  permanently  sealed,  and  arteries  in 
continuity  occluded,  it  will  be  well  to  inquire  into  the  modes 
of  action  of  the  different  means  which  the  surgeon  has  at  his 
disposal  to  bring  about  these  results  ;  and  it  may  be  stated  in 
limine  that  the  means  are  to  be  regarded  as  good,  in  so  far  as 
they  aid  the  natural  processes  that  have  been  described  and 
turn  them  to  account. 

Thus,  the  exposure  of,  and  the  application  of  cold  to,  a 
divided  artery  favors  its  contraction  ;  this  physiological  fact 
explaining  the  practical — that  on  the  free  opening  of  a  wound, 
hemorrhage  so  often  ceases  never  to  return. 

Pressure  upon  the  end  of  a  wounded  artery  favors  coagu- 
lation in  the  vessel,  and  the  value  of  acupressure  rests  mainly 
upon  this  principle,  as  the  pins  mechanically  arrest  the  flow 
of  blood,  whilst  coagulation  is  taking  place  in  the  vessel  up  to 
the  first  branch. 

When  a  ligature  is  applied  to  an  artery  the  inner  coats  are 
usually  more  or  less  regularly  divided,  and  the  outer  is  so 
constricted  as  to  arrest  the  current  of  blood  through  the  vessel. 
The  blood  thus  arrested  consequently  coagulates  and  forms  a 
clot  or  thrombus,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  conical  with  its  base 
towards  the  ligature  and  apex  pointing  to  and  reaching  the 
first  branch.  (Fig.  118  b.)  This  clot  subsequently  contracts 
and  becomes  organized.  The  inner  and  middle  coats,  from 
their  divided  edges,  pour  out  (c)  plastic  lymph,  wdiich  heals 
the  wound,  and  eventually  cements  the  outer  and  inner  coats, 
which  with  the  clot  unite  together  into  one  homogeneous 
mass  ;  and  if  in  the  sequence  of  events  nothing  occurred  to 
interfere  with  the  steady  evolution  of  this  rej)arative  process 
all  would  indeed  be  M'ell,  but  unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case,  for  the  ligature,  when 
composed  of  silk,  hemp,  or  wire,  and  called  permanent,  has  to  come  aw'ay.  To  this  end 
the  outer  coat  of  the  artery  where  constricted,  must  slough  or  ulcerate,  and  the  vessel 
itself,  in  either  case,  at  the  line  of  ligature  thus  becomes  divided.  By  such  action,  there- 
fore, what  nature  might  have  well  done  by  tlie  processes  already  described  too  frequently 
becomes  undone,  and  unless  a  firm  clot  has  filled  both  ends  of  the  artery,  or  plastic  lymph 
become  organized  around  the  divided  coats,  the  probability  that  secondary  hemorrhage 
will  take  place  is  very  great.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  the  practice  of  arresting  hemor- 
rhage by  means  of  the  permanent  ligature  so  unsatisfactory.  To  Stilling  and  Dr.  J.  F.  D. 
Jones  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our  knowledge  on  these  points. 

When,  however,  the  carbolized  catgut  ligatures  are  employed,  the  secondary  changes 
which  have  been  described  do  not  of  necessity  occur,  although  in  their  primary  effects  the 
catgut  ligature  acts  precisely  as  the  permanent  (vide  Fig.  118;  'Trans,  of  Clin.  Soc.,' 
1878).  The  carbolized  catgut  ligatures  are  to  be  regarded  as  temporary  ligatures,  which 
may  either  dissolve  within  a  few  days  of  their  application  or  become  loose.  If,  therefore, 
an  artery  to  which  such  a  ligature  has  been  applied  does  not  become  permanently  closed 
by  natural  hamiostatic  processes  before  the  catgut  ligature  has  dissolved  or  become  loose, 
the  circulation  througli  the  vessel  may  be  restored  or  secondary  hemorrhage  may  ensue  ; 
this  accident  has  occurred  in  my  own  practice.    The  catgut  ligature  is  not,  therefore,  so 


Effects  of  carbolized  catgut  liga- 
ture oa  common  femoral  artery, 
taken  from  a  girl  set.  19,  who  die^l 
on  the  20th  day  from  gangrene  leg 
after  the  application  of  the  liga- 
ture to  the  artery  for  elephas.  The 
ligature  in  the  case  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  vessel,  and  had 
acted  upon  its  coats  as  a  perma- 
nent ligature. 
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Fig.  119. 


safe  as  torsion  for  divided  arteries.  It  is,  however,  a  safer  ligature  than  the  silk  or  hempen, 
as  it  does  not,  like  the  latter,  of  necessity  require  an  ulcerative  process  for  its  discharge. 

When  an  artery  is  closed  by  what  is  termed  Torsion  the  inner  coats  are  ruptured  (Figs. 
119  B  and  c),  and  the  outer  (a),  when  not  twisted  off,  closed  by  the  twists  to  which  it  has 

been  subjected.  But  the  inner  coals,  instead  of 
being  simply  divided  in  a  linear  manner,  as  occurs 
when  the  ligature  is  used,  become  ruptured,  sepa- 
rated from  the  outer  coat  and  incurved,  their  divided 
ends  turning  into  the  vessel,  and  in  the  most  perfect 
examples  forming  complete  valves,  not  unlike  the 
semilunar  valves  of  the  heart.  The  blood,  which  is 
consequently  arrested  by  this  valvular  incurvation 
of  the  inner  tunic,  undergoes  changes  precisely 
similar  to  those  already  described.  Plastic  lymph 
is  poured  out  by  the  divided  tunics  in  the  same  way 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  application  of  the  ligature, 
and  it  acts  the  same  [tart  in  cementing  all  the  arte- 
rial tunics  and  clot  together.  Between  the  two 
forms  of  |)ractice,  however,  there  is  this  difference, 
that  where  the  ligature  has  been  used,  ulceration  of 
the  vessel  is  necessary  to  allow  of  its  escape,  and 
this  may  undo  all  that  Nature  has  done  to  seal  the 
artery  and  prevent  hemorrhage ;  whereas,  when 
torsion  has  been  efficiently  performed  and  the  hemor- 
rhage arrested,  no  subsequent  action  is  liable  to  undo  the  good  work  that  has  been  done 
or  hinder  the  permanent  closure  of  the  vessel. 

With  both  ligature  and  torsion,  natural  hemostatics  are  aided  in  their  work  ;  but  with 
the  former  the  ulceration  set  up  by  the  ligature  may  materially  interfere  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  process ;  while  with  the  latter  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  process  going 
on  to  its  completion. 


Effects  of  torsion  upon  an  artery,  showing  the 
incurvation  and  laceration  of  the  inner  coats. 
From  paper  by  the  author, '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,' 
1868. 


On  Hemorrhage  and  its  Treatment. 

When  bleeding  takes  place  rapidly  from  a  wound  after  an  injury  or  operation,  it  is 
called  primary;  when  it  occurs  within  twenty-four  hours  or  in  rare  cases  within  two 
days,  it  is  called  recurring  or  intermediary,  and,  when  after  a  lapse  of  a  longer  period, 
secondary. 

The  pritnary  is  due  to  the  direct  injury  of  the  vessel  ;  the  recurring  to  the  increased 
force  of  the  circulation  during  reaction,  and  the  displacement  of  clots  that  were  sufficient 
to  seal  vessels  when  the  circulation  was  feeble ;  to  the  overlooking  of  a  vessel  during  the 
dressing  of  a  wound,  or,  to  some  imperfection  in  the  mode  of  securing  it  at  the  time  of 
operation.  The  secondary  is  caused  by  the  giving  way  of  an  artery  or  vein  ;  by  ulcera- 
tion of  the  ligature  ;  by  sloughing  of  the  vessel  alone  or  with  the  tissues  around ;  by  the 
accidental  separation  of  a  ligature  ;  injury ;  or  owing  to  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis. 

When  blood  escapes  from  a  wound  externally  or  into  a  cavity,  the  term  hemorrhage  is 
applied ;  wiien  beneath  the  integuments  or  amongst  tissues,  extravasation  or  effusion  is 
said  to  occur. 

7%e  symptoms  of  external  hemorrhage  require  no  description  ;  the  slow  flow  or  the 
sudden  gush  of  the  life's  blood  being  recognizable  by  all.  Those  of  concealed,  internal 
hemorrhage  or  extravasation  require,  however,  some  attention.  They  are  those  of  local 
injury,  plus  those  general  symptoms  which  denote  hemorrhage  generally. 

"  In  slow  and  in  sudden  hemorrhages,"  wrote  John  Bell  seventy  years  ago,  "  the  symp- 
toms are  very  different.  In  the  former  the  patient  is  very  slowly  exhausted ;  at  each 
return  of  bleeding  the  patient  faints,  and  is  laid  in  bed,  and  the  cold  applications  and  the 
fainting  save  his  life.  He  rises,  after  some  days,  pale,  languid,  and  giddy.  The  pulse 
flutters,  and  is  hardly  to  be  felt  ;  the  breathing  is  quick  and  anxious,  accompanied  with 
sighing  and  great  oppression  ;  the  heart  palpitates  on  the  slightest  motion  ;  and  the 
slightest  inclination  of  the  head,  or  rising  suddenly  from  the  couch,  endangers  fainting. 
The  voice  is  low  ;  the  eye  is  languid,  colorless,  and  of  a  pearly  white ;  the  flesh  feels  soft 
and  woolly,  and  the  skin  is  pale,  yellow,  gelatinous,  and,  as  it  were,  transparent,  like 
modelled  wax.  After  this  stage  of  weakness  the  blood  loses  its  color  ;  from  this  time 
forward  it  is  a  bloody  serum  only  that  distils  from  the  vessels ;  dropsy  appears,  and  the 
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slightest  loss  of  blood  proves  fatal.  But  when  the  patient  expires  suddenly  by  an  impet- 
uous bleeding  from  some  great  artery  ;  when  he  dies  of  the  bleeding  from  a  femoral  aneu- 
rism ;  when  he  is  wounded  among  the  viscera,  and  some  great  vessel  is  pouring  out  blood, 
the  blood  in  the  general  circulation,  in  place  of  being  forced  onwards  by  the  contractions 
of  the  arteries,  runs  backwards  towards  the  wound  from  all  j)arts  of  the  body.  The  arte- 
ries no  longer  push  on  the  contents  of  the  veins  ;  the  blood  ceases  to  flow  towards  the 
heart;  the  heart  ceases  to  act;  and  the  countenance  assumes,  as  in  asphyxia,  a  livid  hue 
from  want  of  circulation.  The  face  becomes  all  at  once  deadly  pale,  tlie  circle  round  the 
eyes  is  livid,  the  lips  are  black,  and  the  extremities  are  cold.  The  patient  faints,  revives, 
and  faints  again  ;  with  a  low  and  quivering  pulse  ;  he  is  sick  ;  and  his  voice  is  lost.  There 
is  an  anxious  and  incessant  tossing  of  tlie  arms,  with  restlessness,  which  is  the  most  fatal 
sign  of  all.  lie  tosses  continually  from  side  to  side  ;  his  head  falls  down  in  the  bed  ;  he 
raises  his  head  at  times  suddenly,  gasping,  as  it  were,  for  breath,  with  inexpressible 
anxiety  ;  the  tossing  of  the  limbs  continues  ;  he  draws  long  convulsive  sighs  ;  tlie  i)ulse 
flutters  and  intermits  from  time  to  time,  and  he  ex])ires.  The  countenance  is  not  of  a 
transparent  paleness,  but  of  that  clayey  and  leaden  color  which  the  painter  represents  in 
assassinations  and  battles ;  and  this  tossing  of  the  limbs,  which  is  commonly  represented 
as  the  sign  of  a  fatal  wound,  is  indeed  so  infallible  a  sign  of  death  that  I  have  never  known 
any  one  recover  who  had  fallen  into  this  condition."  ('  Principles  of  Surgery,'  vol.  i, 
page  143.) 

This  sketch  is  so  graphic  that  I  have  extracted  it  as  a  whole.  Since  my  student  days, 
when  1  first  read  it,  it  has  been  fixed  in  my  memory.  It  is,  however,  only  a  page  out  of 
the  work  of  a  master  surgeon  which  still  deserves  close  study.  A  patient  may  lose  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  and  yet  rally.  Children  bear  the  loss  of  blood  badly,  yet  rally 
quickly.  In  old  age  a  small  hemorrhage  is  of  grave  importance,  the  rallying  power  being 
very  small. 

Hemorrhage  from  any  vessel,  however  large,  is  readily  controlled  by  the  application  of 
well-applied  direct  pressure  upon  the  wounded  part,  consequently  any  surgeon  on  being 
called  to  a  case  of  wounded  artery,  having  cleansed  the  wound  and  exposed  the  vessel, 
should  put  his  thumb  or  finger  on  the  bleeding  orifice  and  check  the  flow.  No  mere 
covering  up  of  the  wound  to  smother  the  hemorrhage  will  be  of  any  benefit.  When 
moderate  bleeding  comes  from  a  wound  and  its  source  is  unknown,  whether  arterial  or 
venous,  the  first  duty  of  the  surgeon  is  to  clean  the  toound  and  remove  clots.  This  act 
alone  is  often  sufficient  of  itself  to  ai'rest  bleeding,  not  only  for  the  time  but  permanently. 
The  parts  at  the  same  time  should  be  elevated  and  left  ex|)Osed  for  a  few  hours. 

When  the  bleeding  is  venous,  the  elevation  of  the  limb  has  a  most  beneficial  and  rapid 
action.  In  amputations,  before  the  application  of  the  tourniquet,  as  well  as  after  its 
removal,  the  limb  or  stump  should  always  be  elevated  for  a  few  seconds  to  empty  the 
veins.  When  well  applied,  direct  pressure  stops  the  flow  of  blood,  and  when  such  means 
appear  to  be  sufficient  for  the  treatment  of  the  case,  care  should  be  employed  in  its  appli- 
cation. The  first  pad  to  be  applied  to  the  bleeding  part  should  be  small  and  compact, 
corresponding  in  size  to  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb  ;  a  larger  one  should  be  placed  over  it 
and  carefully  adjusted,  and  a  third  covering  in  the  whole.  These  are  to  be  firmly  bound 
down  over  the  bleeding  vessel  with  a  bandage  or  some  unyielding  strapping,  care  being 
taken  that  the  pressure  employed  is  sufficient  to  control  the  bleeding,  but  not  enough  to 
arrest  wholly  the  circulation  through  a  limb,  thereby  producing  gangi-ene  of  the  parts 
below. 

When  direct  pressure  is  inapplicable,  indirect  pressure,  as  it  is  called,  or  pressure  by 
means  of  a  tourniquet  applied  to  the  main  artery  of  a  limb  above  the  wound,  may  be  em- 
ployed;  and  in  operations  upon  the  extremities,  this  is  the  best  mode  of  preventing  or 
arresting  hemorrhage,  the  tourniquet  being  accurately  applied  over  the  main  artery,  but 
not  screwed  up  till  the  operation  is  about  to  be  commenced. 

For  mere  temporary  purposes,  the  main  artery  may  be  compressed  by  the  finger  of  the 
surgeon  or  of  a  skilled  assistant ;  but  for  a  lengthened  period,  this  method  is  untrustworthy, 
it  being  impossible  for  any  ordinary  man  to  maintain  firm  pressure  upon  a  vessel  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes  consecutively.  The  use  of  the  weight  as  shown  in  Fig.  131  may  be 
recommended.  As  a  temporary  means  of  arresting  bleeding,  however,  manual  pressure 
is  of  immense  value,  and  should  be  applied  to  the  femoral  artery  below  Poupart's  ligament 
for  the  lower  extremity;  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps  muscle  for  the  upper,  the 
fingers  or  thumb  of  the  surgeon  being  employed  according  to  convenience. 

In  recent  times,  what  is  known  as  Esmarch's  method  of  arresting  hemorrhage  has  met 
with  considerable  support.    It  consists  first,  in  applying  an  elastic  bandage  from  the  ex- 
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tremity  of  the  limb  to  be  operated  on  to  a  point  above  the  site  of  the  operation,  and  secondly, 
in  the  application  of  an  India-rubber  band  or  tube,  tightly  above  the  upper  border  of  the 
elastic  bandage,  which  can  then  be  removed.  By  this  method,  the  parts  below  the  band 
have  been  rendered  bloodless,  and  the  surgeon  may  explore  a  limb,  excise  a  tumor,  joint, 
or  bone,  and  even  amputate,  with  the  loss  at  the  time  of  a  spoonful  of  blood. 

The  method  has,  however,  one  objection,  which  is  that  when  the  band  is  removed  blood 
oozes  from  the  soft  parts  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  under  other  circumstances,  the  smaller 
vessels  a[)parently  becoming  paralyzed  by  the  compressing  bandage,  or,  from  their  iiaving 
been  completely  emptied.  The  operation  which  is  bloodless  during  the  cutting  process  is, 
on  the  whole,  therefore  followed  by  tiie  loss  of  as  much  blood  as  generally  follows  other 
methods.  For  amputations,  I  never  employ  now  the  compressing  bandage,  but  elevate 
the  limb  to  empty  it  of  venous  blood,  and,  with  the  hand  press  the  blood  upwards.  I 
then  use  the  elastic  band  or  India-rubber  tube  as  a  tourniquet,  having  found  by  this  me- 
thod that  all  the  advantages  of  Esmarch's  plan  are  secured  with  less  of  the  disadvantages. 
For  exploratory  operations  and  the  removal  of  small  foreign  bodies,  excision  of  joints,  and 
removal  of  necrosed  bone,  the  compressing  bandage  has,  however,  great  advantages. 

The  tourniquet  is,  doubtless,  an  excellent  instrument  for  the  compression  of  an  artery, 
and  J.  L.  Petit's  is,  probably,  the  best  for  the  extremities.  It  should  be  applied  to  the 
limb  directly  over  the  vessel  to  be  compressed,  the  pad  being  adjusted  in  the  axis  of  the 
vessel.  The  ends  of  the  band  are  then  made  to  pass  round  the  limb,  and  are  secured 
either  by  a  buckle  or  a  knot,  the  former  being  preferable.  The  two  plates  can  then  be 
separated  by  tlie  rotation  of  the  screw,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  pressure  employed  to 
stop  the  current  of  blood,  and  no  more.    (  Vide  Fig.  120.)    Lister  has  invented  an 


Fig.  120. 


admirable  tourniquet  for  compressing  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  many  others  have  been 
constructed,  but  these  are  am[)le  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  arresting  or  preventing  hemor- 
rhage. 

When  a  tourniquet  is  not  at  hand,  as  in  the  field,  a  stone  or  any  hard  substance  may  be 
rolled  up  in  a  handkerchief,  applied  over  a  vessel,  and  bound  round  the  limb  ;  the  ends  of 
the  handkerchief  too  should  be  attached  to  a  stick  or  sword,  any  amount  of  compression 
being  obtained  by  simply  twisting  them. 

As  temporary  means  of  arresting  hemorrhage,  therefore,  pressure  upon  the  bleeding 
S].ot,  i.  e.,  direct ;  or  upon  the  main  artery  of  the  part,  i.  e.,  indirect;  digital  or  instrumental 
is  the  more  reliable.  The  wound  in  both  cases  should  be  well  exposed  and  cleansed,  and 
all  coagula  removed  preparatory  to  the  application  of  such  permanent  means  as  may  be  at 
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command.  Of  these,  the  ligature,  torsion,  and  acupressure  are  the  cliief.  Styi)tics  and 
the  cautery  are  only  emjiloyed  when  the  three  means  mentioned  are  either  inapplicable  or 
have  proved  unsuccessful. 

On  the  use  of  The  Ligature. 

Since  Ambrose  Pare  re-introduced  the  use  of  the  ligature  (1550),  it  has  been  the 
favorite  means  for  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage ;  the  speedy  way  in  which  bleeding  from  an 
artery,  however  large,  is  checked  by  its  application,  and  the  feeling  of  i-elief  experienced 
on  knowing  that  lor  a  time,  at  least,  all  fear  of  bleeding  has  been  removed,  having  so 
influenced  the  majority  of  practitioners  in  its  favor,  as  to  induce  them  to  put  aside, 
untried,  all  other  suggested  means  as  being  unnecessary.  It  took,  however,  more  than 
two  centuries  for  the  ligature  to  become  established  in  practice;  in  fact,  its  adoption  was 
not  general  till  Jones  had  demonstrated  by  his  ex];eriments  already  alluded  to  (p.  301), 
the  physiological  processes  by  which  hemorrhage  is  naturally  arrested  in  a  bleeding  ves- 
sel, and,  that  by  the  ligature,  these  were  utilized. 

To  tie  an  artery  efficiently,  the  vessel  should  first  be  taken  up  cleanly  and  drawn  out. 
A  smooth  round  cord  of  silk,  hemp,  or  catgut,  must  then  be  applied  firmly  around  its 
extremity,  sufficient  force  being  used  to  cause  rupture  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessel 
(such  a  result,  although  desirable,  not  appearing,  however,  to  be  constant),  and  occlusion 
of  the  outer  coiit,  a  knot  called  the  surgeon's  or  sailor's  reef-knot  being  employed.  In 
forming  the  knot,  the  loop  of  the  ligature  should  be  pressed  down  to  the  artery  by  the 
finger  or  thumb  as  indicated  in  the  drawing  (Fig.  120),  otherwise  the  extremity  of  the 
artery  will  be  liable  to  be  broken  off,  particularly  if  diseased. 

When  the  vessel  is  deeply  placed  and  cannot  be  isolated,  it  must  be  ligatured  with 
some  of  the  adjacent  tissues.  When  it  is  so  embedded  that  its  free  end  cannot  be  taken 
up  with  forceps,  a  tenaculum  may  be  passed  beneath  the  bleeding  vessel  and  all  the  tissues 
taken  up  by  the  instrument  should  be  strangled  by  the  ligature.  The  ends  of  the  ligature 
may  be  left  hanging  out  of  the  wound.  In  later  years  Mr.  De  Morgan  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  cutting  off  both  ends  of  the  ligature,  leaving  the  knot  in  situ  and  closing  the 
wound,  such  a  practice  being  a  revival  of  the  last  century,  and,  since  carbolized  catgut 
ligatures  have  been  employed,  the  practice  has  become  general. 

When  the  vessels  are  diseased  and  brittle,  some  care  is  needed  in  the  application  of  the 
ligature.  The  vessel  should  not  be  tied  too  tightly  lest  too  much  of  the  artery  be  torn 
and  the  ligature  be  made  to  separate  before  natural  hfemostatics  have  closed  it.  Some 
have  suggested  the  use  of  a  flat  ligature  under  these  circumstances,  but  it  seems  scarcely 
needed.  In  1865  I  was  called  upon  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  femoral  artery  of  a  man 
over  seventy  years  of  age  for  femoral  aneurism.  The  vessel  was  so  brittle  that  I  felt  the 
coats  give  way  on  the  application  of  the  ligature;  the  included  tissue  too  seemed  so  thin 
that  I  expected  to  find  the  ligature  come  away  in  my  hand,  which  did  not  occur.  The 
case  ultimately  did  well,  and  no  bleeding  ensued. 

Acupressure. 

The  late  Sir  James  Simpson  brought  this  method  of  arresting  hemorrhage  before  the 
profession  in  1860,  and  on  his  authority  many  resorted  to  the  practice.  Drs.  Keith  and 
Pirrie,  of  Aberdeen,  have  given  it  their  warmest  support;  indeed,  at  the  present  time,  in 
Dr.  Pirrie's  hands  it  is  alone  employed  as  a  general  way  of  arresting  hemorrhage.  The 
principle  of  the  practice  is  very  simple,  viz.,  the  occlusion  of  the  artery  by  the  temporary 
pressure  of  a  pin,  without  lacerating  the  vessel  or  setting  up  inflammatory  and  suppurative 
action  as  in  the  ligature.  The  pin  is  removed  on  the  second  or  third  day,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  artery.  The  advantages  thus  claimed  for  it  are  very  great,  but  experience 
has  not  yet  decided  in  its  favor.    There  are  three  leading  forms  of  acupressure. 

In  the  Jirst,  the  artery  is  directly  compressed  between  the  pin,  which  crosses  its  free 
end,  and  the  muscle  beneath.    (Fig.  121,  1.) 

In  the  second,  the  same  result  takes  place,  the  pin  being  made  to  give  a  half  twist 
through  the  tissues  between  its  first  and  second  insertions.    (Fig.  121,  2.) 

In  the  third,  the  pin  is  simply  passed  beneath  the  vessel  and  pressure  applied  to  the 
artery  by  means  of  a  loop  of  wire  or  silk  looped  over  its  point  and  made  to  cross  the 
Aessel,  the  ends  of  the  loop  being  secured  upon  the  shaft  of  the  pin.    (Fig.  121,  3.) 

The  good  point  in  acupressure  is  the  absence  of  any  foreign  body  for  more  than  a  few 
hours  or  da^  s.  Its  disadvantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  success  depends  upon  the  coagula- 
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tion  of  the  blood  in  the  vessel  down  to  the  first  branch,  one  of  nature's  temporary  haemo- 
static processes,  and  not  upon  the  permanent  closure  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel.  As  a 
consequence  it  is  not  so  secure  as  the  ligature,  or  physiologically  so  sound  as  the  practice 
of  torsion.    As  a  general  mode  of  arresting  hemorrhage  it  seems  improbable  that  it  will 


Fig.  121. 


Different  modes  of  applying  acupressure. 


hold  its  ground,  indeed  it  is  but  little  practised  at  the  present  time.  As  a  mode  of  tem- 
porarily arresting  hemorrhage  in  certain  cases  where  the  ligature  and  torsion  are  inapplica- 
ble, as  in  wounds  of  the  palm  or  the  sole  of  the  foot,  it  is  indeed  valuable,  and  particularly 
also  as  a  means  of  arresting  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  leech  bite  or  other  bleeding  point — 
the  passage  of  a  needle  through  the  skin,  and  a  figure-of-8  ligature  over,  being  of  great 
service. 

An  ingenious  modification  of  this  process  has  been  devised  and  successfully  used  by 
Mr.  Dix,  of  Hull.  A  wire  passed  through  the  flaps  by  means  of  two  needles  and  twisted 
over  a  cork  outside,  compresses  the  bleeding  vessel  in  the  same  way  as  the  needles.  It 
is  called  by  its  author  "  the  wire  compress,"  and  is  fully  described  in  tlie  '  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal,'  Sept.,  1864.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  more  adapted  for  securing  an 
artery  in  its  continuity  as  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  under  which  head  (see  page  325) 
it  will  be  described  in  detail. 


On  Torsion. 


Fig.  122. 


In  a  physiological  point  of  view  there  is  no  method  more  perfect  at  command  for  the 
control  of  hemorrhage  than  that  of  torsion  ;  because,  unlike  acupressure,  which  uses  one 
only  of  Nature's  hemostatic  processes,  or  the  ligature,  which  is  a  foreign  body  in  a  wound, 
and  becomes  a  source  of  danger  by  undoing  at  a  later  what  has  been  done  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  case,  it  utilizes  to  the  utmost  all  the  physiological  processes  employed  hy 
Nature  to  prevent  and  arrest  bleeding,  and  places  the  vessel  in  the  most  favorable  posi- 
tion for  them  to  take  effect.  What  these  changes  are  was  discussed  in  a  former  page  of 
this  chapter. 

For  the  application  of  torsion  a  good  pair  of  forceps  is  required  {tnde  Fig.  120),  that 
will  hold  the  end  of  the  artery  firmly,  that  has  no  lateral  motion,  and  with  serrations 

blunt  enough  to  obviate  any  laceration  or  cutting  of  the 
parts  seized  by  the  blades.  The  vessel  should  then  be 
drawn  out,  as  in  the  application  of  the  ligature,  and  three 
or  four  sharp  rotations  of  the  forceps  made.  In  large  arte- 
ries such  as  the  femoral,  the  rotation  should  be  repeated 
till  the  sense  of  resistance  has  ceased.  The  ends  sliould 
not  be  twisted  off.  In  small  arteries  the  number  of  rota- 
tions is  of  no  importance,  and  their  ends  may  be  twisted  off 
or  not,  as  may  be  preferred.  In  Fig.  122,  the  appearance 
of  a  femoral  artery  sufficiently  twisted  is  well  shown. 

Wlien  the  vessels  are  atheromatous  or  diseased,  fewer 
rotations  of  the  forceps  are  required,  the  inner  tunics  of 
the  vessel  being  so  brittle  as  to  break  up  at  once  and 
incurve.  If  the  surgeon,  therefore,  twists  more,  he  will  break  away  the  external  or 
cellular  coat  which  is  not  only  of  essential  importance  in  maintaining  the  lacerated  inner 
coats  in  position,  but  in  allowing  blood  to  coagulate,  and  the  lymph  to  organize  between 
them.  With  this  caution  diseased  arteries  api)ear  to  be  as  amenable  to  the  treatment 
as  the  healthy,  and  torsion  requires  no  more  care  under  these  or  any  circumstances  than 
the  application  of  a  ligature. 


TncnTc 


Twisted  end 
ofAj^tery. 


I^j/crted  aid  oyntner  Coats 
Effects  of  torsion  on  femoral  artery. 
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The  physiological  arguments  in  favor  of  torsion  are  numerous,  while  the  practical 
advantages  seem  to  be  not  less.  After  nine  years'  experience  of  the  practice  among 
vessels  of  all  sizes  (the  femoral  being  the  largest)  I  have  had  no  mishap.  I  have  further 
observed,  that  wounds  have  united  more  rapidly  and  kindly — primary  union  being  the 
rule  ;  there  has  been  less  constitutional  disturbance  after  operation  and  consequently  less 
liability  to  traumatic  fever,  pyivmia,  and  other  complications  such  as  we  are  all  too 
familiar  with,  in  the  practice  of  surgery.  Stumps  have  healed  in  a  week,  and  patients 
been  up  in  two  weeks,  without  one  single  drawback,  rapid  and  uninterrupted  convales- 
cence following  the  operation.  In  other  cases,  equally  good  success  can  be  recorded.  At 
Guy's  Hospital,  we  have  had  two  hundred  consecutive  cases  of  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
leg,  arm,  and  forearm,  in  all  which  tiie  arteries  had  been  twisted  (110  of  them  having 
been  of  the  femoral  artery)  and  no  case  of  secondary  hemorrhage. 

The  Artery  Constrictor. 

Dr.  Fleet  Speir,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  had  an  artery  constrictor  made  (Fig. 
123)  which,  as  he  has  demonstrated  upon  both  the  living  and  the  dead,  has  the  power  of 
dividing  the  inner  coats  of  an  artery  and  allowing  them  to  recurve,  as  in  torsion.  He 
has  used  it  on  all  the  larger  vessels  except  the  iliac  and  subclavian,  and  has  never  had 
any  trouble,  union  chiefly  by  first  intention  having  followed  ('  Med.  Miri'or,'  New  York, 
April,  1871,  and  'Archives  of  Clinical  Surgery,'  Sept.,  1876). 


Fig.  123. 


1.  An  artery  taken  up  by  the  constrictor.    2.  Artery  constricted.    3.  Effects  of  constriction  upon  vessel. 

4.  As  seen  when  laid  open. 

The  instrument  he  recommends  (Fig.  123)  should  be  "  tight-fitting  enough  to  constrict 
thoroughly,  and  yet  grooved  and  smooth  enough  not  to  lacerate  the  external  coats,  while 
it  makes  a  complete  invagination  of  the  inner  coats.  For  operating  upon  vessels  in  con- 
tinuity, as  for  aneurism,  I  prefer  to  place  the  limb,  after  constriction,  in  a  relaxed  position, 
so  as  not  to  stretch  the  vessel  after  being  constricted." 

In  Fig.  123  the  instrument  is  shown  applied  to  an  artery,  and  in  Fig.  123  (4)  a  section 
of  the  artery,  subsequent  to  its  constriction.  I  have  tested  this  instrument  on  the  living, 
and  liave  made  a  large  number  of  experiments  on  the  dead,  and  find  it  does  all  that  Dr. 
Speir  asserts.  I  believe  it  to  be  of  value  for  obstructing  arteries  in  continuity,  as  it  does 
for  such  precisely  what  torsion  does  for  divided  vessels. 

Other  Methods. 

Astringents  or  styptics  are  also  valuable  agents  in  the  arrest  of  bleeding,  when  the 
means  previously  mentioned  are  inapplicable,  their  value  being  much  increased  when 
combined  with  pressure.  The  perchloride  or  persulphate  of  iron,  pounded  matico,  alum 
in  powder  or  solution,  applied  to  a  bleeding  surface  on  a  pad  of  lint  or  dossil  of  cotton- 
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wool,  find  bound  on,  are  the  best  applications;  though  tannic  acid,  Ruspini's  styptic,  or 
oil  of  turpentine,  are  also  serviceable.  Before  applying  anv  of  tliese,  the  bleeding  part 
should  be  wiped  as  dry  as  possible,  and  all  coagula  removed.  In  uterine  surgery,  injec- 
tions of  some  of  these  astringents  are  much  used.  In  rectal  surgery,  the  bowel  may  be 
plugged  with  lint  or  sponge  saturated  with  a  styptic,  and  in  epistaxis  the  nose  may  be 
plugged  with  the  same. 

Cold  is  a  powerful  styptic,  cold  air  often  permanently  arresting  even  copious  hemor- 
rhage on  laying  open  a  wound.  A  stream  of  cold  water  directed  to  a  bleeding  part,  or  ice 
pounded  and  placed  in  bladders  or  bags,  and  laid  on  bleeding  wounds,  are  at  times  of 
great  assistance. 

Cauterization,  although  the  common  mode  of  arresting  bleeding  by  the  ancients,  is  now 
seldom  employed  ;  yet  it  is  a  valuable  agent  in  cases  where  neither  torsion,  ligature,  nor 
acupressure,  is  available.  In  spongy  tissues  from  which  blood  is  oozing,  or  even  in  other 
cases,  the  hot  iron  will  ol'ten  act  most  beneficially.  It  may  be  applied  through  iron  but- 
tons or  cones  brought  to  a  black  heat  by  means  of  fire,  or  through  platinum  or  porcelain 
instruments,  heated  by  means  of  gas  or  the  galvanic  battery.  In  both  the  heat  should  be 
enough  to  cause  a  dry  eschar  upon  the  bleeding  part,  while  care  should  be  exercised  sub- 
sequently not  to  remove  this  too  soon  ;  indeed,  the  eschar  or  scab  should  be  left  for  natural 
processes  to  throw  ofl".  The  cautery  in  no  case  should  be  too  hot,  that  is,  red  hot,  as  it 
destroys  the  vessels  too  much,  but  should  be  of  a  black  heat. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  capillaries  or  small  vessels,  rarely  takes  place  to  any  dangerous 
extent,  unless  it  occurs  in  "bleeders,"  or  such  as  labor  under  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis. 
It  has  always  a  tendency  to  stop  by  itself  through  the  natural  hgemostatic  processes  such 
as  have  been  described.  If,  however,  it  be  too  persistent,  the  surface  of  the  wound  should 
be  exposed  and  cleansed,  the  stimulus  of  the  air  being  often  sufficient  to  excite  closure  of 
the  vessels.  Moderate  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  wound,  or  a  stream  of  cold  water 
over  it  are  also  valuable  auxiliaries. 

By  way  of  summary,  the  following  conclusions  may  be  arrived  at  for  the  treatment  of 
hemorrhage  from  wounded  vessels. 

All  arteries,  whether  divided  or  wounded,  from  which  blood  flows,  are,  if  possible,  to 
be  twisted  or  tied  at  the  seat  of  injury  ;  and  to  accomplish  this,  when  room  is  required, 
the  wound  may  be  enlarged.  Both  ends  of  a  divided  artery  are  to  be  dealt  with  sepa- 
rately. When  an  artery  is  wounded  John  Hunter's  advice  is  still  sound,  "  First  apply 
the  tourniquet,  then  lay  the  artery  sufficiently  bare,  and  tie  the  vessel  above  and  below  the 
wounded  part,"  MS.  Lect.  1787.  In  some  cases  the  vessel  had  better  be  completely 
divided  and  its  two  ends  twisted.  I  have  followed  this  practice  with  the  brachial  on 
three  occasions,  with  good  results,  and  advise  its  adoption  on  all  arteries  of  less  calibre 

"When  no  bleeding  is  present,  no  operation  as  a  rule  is  required ;  although,  in  excep- 
tional cases,  this  may  be  deviated  from,  as  when  a  renewal  of  the  hemorrhage  endangers 
life. 

When  moderate  arterial  hemorrhage  exists  and  the  artery  cannot  be  taken  up  in  the 
wound  without  an  operation,  the  graduated  compress  may  be  employed  with  a  fair  chance 
of  success  ;  but  should  it  fail,  the  vessel  must  be  secured. 

When  arterial  hemorrhage  endangers  life  and  the  artery  cannot  be  treated  at  the  wound, 
the  trunk  of  the  vessel  is  to  be  secured  above  the  wound. 

When  recurring  hemorrhage  is  severe,  the  wound  is  to  be  reopened  or  enlarged,  all 
clots  turned  out,  and  the  vessel  tied  or  twisted.  When  moderate,  it  can  be  treated  by 
elevating  the  part,  by  pressure  over  the  main  trunk  of  the  vessel  or  the  wound,  and  by  the 
application  of  cold,  such  as  the  ice-bag. 

At  times  all  bleeding  ceases  on  the  mere  exposure  of  the  open  wound  ;  at  others  there 
is  merely  a  general  oozing.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  exposure  of  the  wound  to  the 
air,  or  to  a  stream  of  cold  water  fails  to  check  it,  well-applied  pressure  will  often  suffice. 
In  exceptional  cases  styptics  may  be  required. 

Secondary  hemorrhages  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  wound  as  primary,  that  is,  when 
bleeding  is  profuse,  the  artery  is  to  be  re-ligatured  or  twisted  at  the  bleeding  point ;  when 
not  severe,  it  will  probably  be  restrained  by  pressure  and  the  elevation  of  the  part ;  as  in 
a  general  way,  when  secondary  hemorrhage  takes  place  after  the  application  of  a  ligature 
to  a  wounded  artery,  the  bleeding  comes  from  the  lower  end  of  the  vessel.  Guthrie  has 
clearly  shown,  that  repair  is  less  perfect  in  the  lower  end  of  a  divided  vessel  than  in  the 
upper,  less  contraction  and  retraction  of  the  vessel,  less  perfect  coagulation  of  blood,  and 
effusion  of  plastic  lymph. 

Venous  hemorrhage,  unless  from  the  trunks  of  large  veins,  quickly  ceases,  usually  from 
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tlie  collapse  of  the  veins.  Wliere  any  impediment  exists  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
wounded  part,  it  may  prove,  however,  troublesome,  yet  its  arrest  will  probably  be  secured 
on  the  removal  of  the  obstruction.  The  elevation  of  the  wounded  part  will  tend  much 
towards  this  end,  as  will  also  the  application  of  cold,  or  firm  pressure  upon  the  spot. 

When  large  veins  are  divided  and  the  bleeding  is  copious,  they  must  bs  tied  or  twisted. 
A  small  opening  into  a  large  trunk  may  be  closed  with  a  fine  ligature,  leaving  the  main 
canal  free,  as  wounds  of  veins  heal  rapidly,  such  as  after  venesection. 

Injuries  of  the  large  venous  trunks,  however,  are  of  grave  importance,  and  any  wound 
or  injury  that  induces,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  complete  arrest  of  the  venous  circulation 
througli  one  of  these,  is  probably  of  greater  consequence  than  the  wound  of  an  artery. 
The  internal  jugular  vein,  too,  may  be  tied  with  success. 

A  vein  is  known  to  be  opened,  when  black  blood  flows  from  the  wound  in  a  steady 
stream  and  from  its  distal  part,  when  pressure  above  the  wound  increases  the  flow  and 
pressure  below  retards  or  stops  it. 

Phlebitis  is  the  chief  evil  to  be  feared  from  an  injury  to  a  vein,  and  when  it  occurs,  it 
is  very  fatal.  Veins,  however,  will  doubtless  bear  much  more  manipulation  than  our  fore- 
fathers believed,  without  any  such  danger  ensuing. 

The  entrance  of  air  into  a  wounded  vein  is  likewise  a  source  of  great  danger  ;  but  the 
subject  will  receive  attention  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

The  General  Treatment  of  Hemorrhage 

is  of  importance,  though  subsidiary  to  tlie  local.  When  st/ncope  takes  place  as  a  result 
of  loss  of  blood,  the  surgeon  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  attempting  to  overcome  it,  as  it  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  which  Nature  employs  to  check  bleeding 
and  to  assist  natural  hjemostatics  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  great  care  is  needed  that  the 
syncope  be  not  fatal.  If  such  an  event  appears  imminent,  the  patient  should  be  kept  in 
the  horizontal  posture  with  the  iiead  low  ;  cool  air  should  be  allowed  to  blow  upon  the  face, 
or  cold  water  sprinkled  over  it ;  some  ditfusible  stimulant,  such  as  ammonia,  ether,  chloro- 
form, or  the  nitrite  of  amyl,  may  be  inhaled,  or  brandy  given  in  small  quantities.  In 
extreme  cases  some  surgeons  advise  pressure  being  made  upon  the  abdominal  aorta  or  large 
arteries,  to  confine  the  blood  to  the  nerve-centres ;  or,  even  transfusion  may  be  employed. 
This  operation,  how^ever,  has  never  been  in  high  favor  with  surgeons  ;  from  accoucheurs 
it  has  received  considerable  support,  the  late  Dr.  James  Blundell  having  given  it  his 
energetic  advocacy.  When  attem[)ted  it  should  not  be  delayed  until  too  late  or  when  tlie 
hope  of  rousing  the  nervous  and  circulating  systems  has  become  almost  forlorn.  Under 
all  circumstances,  plenty  of  bland  liquid  nourishment  should  be  given,  such  as  milk,  eggs, 
broths,  &c.,  and  stimulants  in  moderation.  When  there  is  a  prospect  of  recurring  hemor- 
rhage, all  food  should  be  given  cold.  In  the  convalescing  stage,  iron  and  quinine,  am- 
monia, and  bark,  are  of  tlie  greatest  value.  Opium  is  a  drug  that  must  not  be  forgotten, 
as  in  tiie  restless  stage  of  bloodlessness  its  action  is  most  beneficial.  It  must,  however,  be 
administered  with  caution,  for  with  a  feeble  heart  large  doses  are  apt  to  depress.  Half-grain 
doses  repeated  at  intervals  are  pi-obably  the  safest ;  larger,  however,  may  at  times  be  given. 
When  capillary  bleeding  takes  })lace  to  any  extent  after  an  operation,  a  full  dose  of  opium, 
say  a  grain,  is  often  very  valuable. 

When  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  exists,  iron  in  full  doses  is  of  great  service,  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  acetate  or  perchloride  in  half-drachm  doses  being  the  best.  Oil  of  turpentine 
is  likewise  a  valuable  remedy,  twenty  minim  doses  being  sufficient  for  an  adult.  Gallic 
acid  in  ten-grain  doses,  and  acetate  of  lead  in  one-grain  doses,  are  also  beneficial,  and  all 
these  act  upon  the  blood  and  dispose  it  to  coagulate. 

Transfusion. 

When  Dr.  Lower-,  of  Oxford,  with  Sir  E.  King,  in  1GG5,  first  practised  transfusion, 
blood  was  drawn  from  an  artery  and  conducted  directly  by  means  of  a  tube  into  the  vein 
of  the  patient,  the  blood  being  propelled  simply  by  the  force  of  the  circulation  of  the 
emitter.  As  time  progressed,  the  inexpediency  of  opening  an  artery  was  felt,  and  the 
plan  of  transmitting  blood  from  vein  to  vein  came  into  use.  In  1785  this  plan  was  also 
warmly  advocated  by  Dr.  Harwood,  of  Cambridge.  With  this  change  of  practice,  the 
mode  of  operating  had  to  be  altered,  because  the  force  of  the  venous  circulation  was  found 
to  be  insufficient  to  propel  the  blood.  The  indirect  or  mediate  mode  of  operating  conse- 
quently came  into  use,  the  blood  of  the  emitter  being  received  into  a  vessel  and  transmit- 
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ted  by  a  tube  or  syringe  into  the  vein  of  the  patient.  To  James  Blundell  is  due  un- 
doubtedly the  credit  of  having  devised  an  apparatus  by  which  the  operation  can  be  effi- 
ciently performed.  He  called  it  first  an  "  impeller,"  and  when  improved,  a  "  gravitater" 
('Lancet,'  1829).  Since  his  time  Drs.  Aveling,  Hewitt,'  Braxton  Hicks,'' and  particu- 
larly Roussel,  have  done  much  towards  rendering  the  practice  more  safe  and  certain.  The 
object  of  the  surgeon  in  the  operation  is,  to  transfuse  blood  from  a  healthy  into  a  bloodless 
patient,  and  his  aim  should  be  to  prevent  the  coagulation  of  the  healthy  blood  during  the 
opei'ation,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  veins.  This  opera- 
tion should  only  be  undertaken  when  a  trustworthy  apparatus  is  at  hand,  and  of  these  Dr. 
Roussel's  is  without  doubt  the  most  complete.    Aveling's,  however,  is  excellent. 

Dr.  Roussel's  instrument  is  made  of  hardened  pure  caoutchouc  ;  it  is  composed  of  a 
tube  with  a  Higginson's  syringe  large  enough  to  contain  two  and  a  half  drachms  of  fluid 
(Fig.  124)  (14)  in  its  course.    One  end  of  the  tube  is  attached  to  a  rigid  cylinder  (10), 


Fig.  124. 


Dr.  Roussel's  injecting  apparatus. 


open  at  each  end,  and  applied  over  the  seat  of  the  vein  required  to  be  punctured  (3), 
which  has  been  obstructed  by  the  band  (1).  The  cylinder  is  fixed  in  position  in  being 
surrounded  by  a  rigid  cup  which  can  be  exhausted  by  an  elastic  pump  (9)  in  connection 
with  it.  The  exhaustion  of  this  cup  not  only  fixes  the  apparatus  to  the  arm,  but  also  in- 
creases the  turgidity  of  the  vein  over  which  it  is  applied.  The  cylinder  within  it  (11)  is 
then  closed  by  the  introduction  at  its  upper  extremity  of  a  lancet  (12),  the  exact  depth 
of  which  can  be  regulated  (13).  Before  operating,  the  air  should  .be  driven  out  of  the 
cylinder  and  tube  by  filling  them  with  tepid  water  (6),  in  which  a  little  bicarbonate  of 
soda  may  be  dissolved,  by  means  of  the  syringe  (9),  and  the  tube  (8,  and  7),  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  cylinder  opposite  to  the  conducting  tube  (17).  When  about  to  operate  the 
lancet-  (12)  is  depressed  into  the  vein. 

To  the  extremity  of  the  conducting  tube  a  stopcock  (17)  with  two  canulaj  (IG  and  18) 
is  attached,  the  stopcock  being  inserted  to  direct  the  flow  of  fluid  into  one  or  other  of  the 
canulai.  One  of  these  canuliB  is  introduced  into  the  vein  of  the  reci[)ient  (5),  The  ap- 
paratus (10)  being  filled  with  water,  the  vein  is  opened  by  the  lancet  and  the  contents  of 
the  cylinder  and  the  tube  ])umped  out  through  the  free  canula  (18)  until  blood  only  flows 
through  it.  The  stopcock  (17)  is  then  turned  and  the  blood  is  injected  into  the  patient's 
arm  through  an  opening  in  the  vein  (4).  The  syringe  by  this  apparatus  "  forcing  the 
blood  into  the  vein  of  the  recipient  by  degrees  as  it  draws  it  from  the  vein  of  the  donor, 
every  particle  of  it  having  remained  less  than  a  second  out  of  the  human  vessel,  inclosed 
in  a  full  tube,  and  the  blood  conducted  by  an  artificial  vein  and  heart,  hermetically  closed, 
damp,  warm,  and  soft  as  are  the  human  vessels.  The  blood  is  not  modified  as  regards  its 
fibrine,  globules,  gas,  temperature,  or  density;  it  passes  from  one  system  to  another  with 
all  its  primitive  vitality,  and  continues  to  live  on." 

Not  more  than  six  to  nine  ounces  of  blood  should  be  transfused  at  one  time,  the  injec- 
tion too  should  be  gradual,  that  is,  about  six  syringefuls  a  minute. 


'  'Obstet.  Trans.,'  1865. 


«  'Guy's  Rep.,'  1868. 
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Arteritis  Under  this  heading,  besides  the  rarer  forms  of  disease,  we  shall  include 

atheroma,  as  there  is  no  lon<jer  any  question  of  its  inflammatory  nature.  Of  this,  Vir- 
chow,  Billroth,  Wilks,  and  Moxon,  have  given  sufficient  evidence,  though  in  modern  text- 
books the  old  view  is  still  taught,  and  the  weight  of  Gulliver's  investigations  ('  Med.-Chir. 
Trans.,'  vol.  xxvi)  has  not  yet  lost  its  influence.  We  by  no  means  think  that  Gulliver 
was  altogether  in  error  in  holding  that  atiie.roma  was  a  fatty  and  calcareous  degeneration 
of  the  inner  and  middle  arterial  coats  with  subsequent  thickening  of  the  adventitia;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  not  improbable  that  atheroma  may  sometimes  be  a  simple  retrograde 
metamorphosis  of  the  arterial  tissues  ;  but,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  more  often  begins 
as  a  sub-inflammatory  process.  This  conclusion  has  been  reached  partly  upon  histological 
grounds  and  from  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  most  prone  to  occur  where  the  wear  and  tear 
is  greatest,  and  inflammation,  consequently,  most  likely. 

Arteritis  is  usually  described  as  "  acute"  and  "  chronic,"  and  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
adopt  the  terms  in  general  usage.  But  the  student  must  remember  that  the  pathologist 
applies  the  one  to  a  process  the  product  of  which  is  cellular  or  nuclear;  the  other,  to  that 
which  shows  organized  or  tissue  product,  or  some  degenerative  change  such  as  the  calca- 
reous, which  must  necessarily  have  taken  some  time  in  its  production.  From  a  clinical 
point  of  view  both  terms  are  more  arbitrary  than  exact,  and  there  is  other  evidence  than 
pathological  to  show,  that  changes,  judg(!d  by  such  a  standard  to  be  chronic,  are  rapid  in 
their  course,  and,  in  the  same  way  others  which  must  be  called  acute,  in  that  microscopic- 
ally they  are  cellular,  are  not  necessarily  of  short  duration.  If  we,  then,  continue  to 
describe  arteritis  as  acute  and  chronic,  it  is  evident  that  no  strictly  histological  basis  is 
broad  enough  for  accuracy,  and  we  have  therefore  adopted  that  classification  of  acute  arte- 
ritis which  accords  best  with  our  own  experience. 

Acute  arteritis  is  found  under  four  conditions : — 

1st.  As  slightly  raised  grayish  or  ])elliicid  patches  on  the  living  membrane  of  the  artery, 
Avhich,  when  examined  microscopically,  show  a  multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  inner  coat.  It  is  a  disease  which  is  not,  perhaps,  of  much  importance  wdien 
attacking  the  aorta  or  larger  vessels,  but  when  it  affects  the  visceral  arteries,  it  may  lead 
to  a  considerable  diminution  of  their  calibre,  to  thrombosis,  and  thus  to  all  those  changes 
which  ensue  when  the  circulation  becomes  arrested.  It  is  a  change  of  this  kind  which 
Heubner  lately  described  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  as  particularly  liable  to  occur  in  the 
subjects  of  syphilis  ;  and,  it  is  possible,  though  not  yet  proved,  that  a  similar  result  may 
be  induced  in  tlie  larger  arteries  from  the  same  cause. 

2d.  As  a  general  affection  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  in  which  that  vessel  is  grayish, 
softened,  thinned,  and  dilated,  but  without  any  strictly  atheromatous  or  calcareous  change 
in  it.  It  would  be  better  perhaps  to  call  this  state  acute  softening,  though  the  nature  of 
the  process  is  essentially  inflammatory. 

3d.  As  a  local  disease  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism.  This  is 
rare,  sometimes  originating  in  the  friction  ju'oduced  by  large  valvular  vegetations  which 
are  Avashed  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  blood-stream,  and  sometimes  without  any  such 
cause  and  ajjparently  as  a  spontaneous  arteritis.  In  either  case,  it  is  liable  to  lead  to 
aneurism  or  imperfection  of  the  aortic  valves. 

4th.  As  a  local  disease  in  the  arteries,  secondary  to  the  lodgment  of  emboli,  which,  by 
their  presence,  set  up  an  arteritis. 

Chronic  arteritis  may  occur  as  a  widespread  and  continuous  disease  in  most  of  the  arte- 
ries of  tiie  body,  or  as  one  which  is  localized  to  various  parts,  specially  the  larger  vessels. 
Of  the  former,  a  very  rare  disease,  examples  have  been  published  by  Wilks  ('  Guy's  Rep.,' 
1869),  and  Savory  ('Med.  Chir.  Trans.,'  1856).  The  j)rincipal  arteries  of  the  body  were 
thickened  and  obstructed,  the  vessels  being  filled  with  old  clot  that  was  "  so  closely  adhe- 
rent that  the  wall  of  the  vessel  would  split  rather  than  part  from  the  clot.  At  both  the 
ending  and  commencing  parts  the  clot  was  white  and  like  fibrous  tissue,  and  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  the  coats,  which  here  were  swollen  and  atheromatous.  The  atheroma, 
indeed,  ai)peared  to  be  here  in  the  clot  also  as  well  as  in  the  arterial  coat"  (Wilks). 

There  seems  little  doubt  also  as  to  the  fact,  that  a  vessel  may  become  completely 
obstructed  by  a  strictly  local  arteritis. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing,  that  the  descriptions  of  the  naked  eye  appearances  in  these 
cases,  exactly  correspond  with  those  of  the  so-called  syphilitic  disease  of  the  cerebral  arte- 
ries just  alluded  to  as  having  been  described  by  Heubner,  and  which  has  been  classed  by 
us  as  acute  arteritis,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  disease  purely  cellular. 
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Such  cases  as  tlie  last,  however,  are  rare  compared  with  those  of  local  chronic  arteritis, 
when  met  with  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta  at  its  bifurcation  and  other  parts.  It  is  indicated 
by  thickening  of  the  vessel  and  loss  of  its  elasticity,  by  the  external  coat  changing  into  a 
tough  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  affected  parts,  instead  of  feeling  thin  and  pliable,  becoming 
hard  and  leathery.  "  Now,  such  changes  as  these  are  commonly  present  along  with  the 
atheromatous  pulp  in  the  deep  inner  coat,  and  these  are  the  part  of  the  changes  that  go  by 
the  term  atheroma  as  commonly  accepted.  Changes  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  regarded 
as  other  than  inflammatory  are  present  in  nearly  all  bad  examples  of  atheroma  ;  the  extent 
of  the  inflammatory  changes  generally  surpasses  that  of  the  atheromatous,  and  these 
inflammatory  changes  occur  often  without  any  atheroma,  and  especially  in  younger  sub- 
jects, about  or  under  middle  age.  The  more  inflammatory  changes  tend  more  to  produce 
aneurisms  than  do  the  atheromatous  patches.  When  atheroma  is  tliorouglily  established, 
so  that  a  pulpy  mass  is  formed  in  the  coats  at  any  spot,  this  is  generally  thick  and  hard 
and  unyielding,  and  does  not  give  way  to  pressure  so  as  to  form  an  aneurism.  The  disease 
that  leads  to  aneurism  is  the  same  disease  as  leads  to  atheroma,  and  I  think  it  is  a  correct 
way  of  describing  these  relations  to  say  that  they  are  alternative  results  of  the  disease  of 
the  coats.  I  mean  so  that  if  the  sub-inflammation  is  severer,  then  the  coats  are  softened 
and  yield  early,  before  the  thickening  and  stiffening  chronic  process  that  leads  to  the 
atheroma  patch  has  time  to  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sub-inflammation  is  lower 
and  slower,  then  there  is  not  such  softening  at  any  time  in  its  course  as  to  lead  to  aneu- 
rismal  yielding;  but  the  I'esult  is  a  slow  thickening,  wliich  reaches  a  considerable  and  a 
suflScient  degree  before  any  fatty  degeneration  occurs  within  it,  and  then  always  the  thick- 
ening goes  further  than  the  granular  change,  so  that  the  wall  of  the  artery  is  rather 
stronger  there  than  weaker ;  and  if  the  sub-inflammation  be  yet  slower  and  slower  the 
fatty  or  granular  change  in  the  coat  goes  on  to  an  accumulation  of  lime  salts  or  petrifac- 
tion of  the  spot,  the  stone  in  the  wall  showing  sometimes  some  rude  bone-cells,  so  that 
ossification  may  be  thought  really  to  occur,  though  the  bone  is  truly  a  very  rough  produc- 
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Fig.  125  shows  the  incipient  inflammatory  stage  of  the  change  in  an  artery  which  leads  to  atheroma,  and  in  which 
aneurism  usually  occurs. 

Fig.  125a  shows  the  final  degenerative  .stage  of  the  same  change  in  the  artery  which  constitutes  atheroma. 

Fig.  125  is  a  small  portion  of  a  flue  section  of  an  artery  from  the  neighborhood  of  an  aneurism  ;  the  artery  was  here 
soft  and  swollen,  and  had  a  more  pellucid  and  bluish  appearance  than  natural.  A  small  and  early  patch  of  the 
disease  is  represented.  The  cells  of  the  arteiy-wall  are  found  enlarged,  their  nuclei  multiplied,  and  at  the 
centre  of  the  patch  they  burst  towards  each  other  ti>  make  a  cluster  of  cells  dorived  from  the  multiplied  nuclei. 

Fig.  12">A  is  taken  from  the  same  artery  at  another  spot,  when  tho  coat  had  the  well-known  yellow  appearance  of 
atheroma.  Here  the  patch  of  multiplied  cells  has  de;,'enerated  to  a  heap  of  oily  and  earthy  matter  with  some 
plates  of  cholesterine.  The  individual  cells  around  are  seen  to  be  degenerated  in  the  same  way.  Some  of  those 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  are,  on  the  other  hand,  developing  into  elastic  fibrils.  This  is  a  frequent  accom- 
paniment of  the  atheromatous  process,  and  its  etfect  is  to  uUim.itely  strengthen  the  arterial  wall  at  the  diseased 
spot. 

tion,  if  it  be  bone  at  all.  Now,  if  instead  of  being  thus  slow,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the 
calcareous  change  of  its  products,  the  sub-inflaniination  be  very  acute,  then  the  arterial 
wall  may  rupture,  and  eitlier  sudden  death  or  a  false  aneurism  be  the  result."  "  I  might," 
adds  Moxon,  "  give  practically  any  number  of  cases  and  drawings,  showing  the  active  cell 
formation  in  cases  of  atheroma,  this  cell  formation  found  in  the  deep  layer  of  the  inner 
coat  especially,  and  causing  the  production  of  little  nests  of  cells,  in  which  fat  and  lime 
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soon  accumulate.  In  severer  cases  the  mifldle  and  outer  co  its,  an  1  the  deep  layer  of  the 
inner  coat,  are  seen  to  be  charged  with  lymph-cells  in  enormous  numbers,  crowded  together, 
and  separating  the  proper  elastic  and  the  muscular  fibres  into  little  patches  and  shreds, 
while  both  elastic  and  muscular  fibres  fall  into  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration." — Moxon, 
'Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1870-71. 

In  Figs.  125  and  125a,  taken  from  drawings  kindly  made  for  me  by  Dr.  Moxon,  these 
changes  can  be  seen.    His  description  is  appended. 

Dr.  Moxon  and  others  believe,  and  I  think  rightly,  that  mechanical  strain  is  the  main 
cause  of  atheroma  of  the  arteries.  It  is  chiefly  found  at  points  where  the  strain  upon  tlie 
coats  is  greatest  and  in  men  who  follow  laborious  occupations.  Gulliver  originally 
described  it  as  a  disease  of  the  larger  arteries,  but  it  is  now  known  to  involve  the  whole 
arterial  system. 

In  advanced  disease  calcareous  plates  are  found  in  the  larger  arteries,  Avhile  the  smaller 
are  converted  into  completely  solid  tubes.  The  vessels,  moreover,  alter  in  shape,  and 
become  tuberous  as  well  as  tortuous — dilatation  taking  place  at  the  points  of  bifurcation. 
When  the  disease  is  very  extensive  or  advanced,  the  inner  coats  become  destroyed  and 
undermined  with  blood.  When  this  takf^s  place  to  any  extent,  what  is  known  as  a  dis- 
secting aneurism  may  be  produced ;  but  in  other  cases  the  inner  coat  is  so  raised  by  the 
clot  of  blood  behind  it  that  the  arterial  canal  becomes  closed,  and  gangrene  of  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  occluded  vessel  may  ensue.  In  a  preparation  in  Guy's  Museum  (1465), 
the  aorta  was  thus  affected,  causing  gangrene  of  the  extremities.  In  others,  the  vessel 
may  rupture,  and  cause  death  from  hemorrhage.  In  rarer  cases,  the  vessel  may  be  com- 
pletely closed  by  the  calcareous  disease,  in  some  the  roughened  raised  patches  become  the 
centres  of  fibrinous  adhesions  which  may  either  cause  occlusion  of  the  vessel  directly  by 
their  size,  or,  indirectly,  by  being  carried  into  more  distant  arteries,  as  emboli.  In  both 
cases  gangrene  of  the  parts  thus  deprived  of  blood  will  be  produced.  Senile  gangrene 
doubtless  is  occasionally  caused  in  this  manner.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  this  atheromatous 
disease  of  the  arteries  is  often  the  cause  of  gangrene  of  a  part  by  direct  occlusion  of  the 
vessel  as  well  as  by  embolism.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  in  those  instances  in  which 
portions  of  artery  are  found  to  be  withered  and  converted  into  fibrous  cords,  evidence  is 
wanting  of  arteritis  being  the  cause.  Recent  investigations  tend  to  show  too  that  such 
changes  are  the  natural  result  of  an  obstruction  of  tlie  vessel,  and  that  this  obstruction 
is  probably  due  to  a  plugging  of  the  canal  by  a  clot,  or  to  what  is  now  known  as  an 
embolus. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  inner,  and  a  primary  calcareous  change  in  the  miiscidar  or 
middle  coat  of  medium-sized  vessels  must  also  be  mentioned.  These  may  be  and  no  doubt 
are  mostly  associated  with  chronic  inflammatory  changes  in  the  arterial  system,  but  there 
is  also  reason  to  believe  that  sometimes  they  are  essentially  primary  degenerations  which 
lead  to  contraction  of  the  vessels  and  senile  gangrene,  as  do  atlieromatous  changes. 

Embolism 

is  a  somewhat  common  affection,  and  consists  in  the  occlusion  of  a  vessel,  large  or  small, 
by  a  plug  of  fibrin  or  calcareous  matter,  carried  by  the  blood  from  some  distant  part,  and, 
generally,  from  the  heart.  The  physician  meets  with  it  in  cases  of  pai'alysis  more  or  less 
complete,  from  the  plugging  of  a  cerebral  vessel,  associated  with  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart,  acute  rheumatism,  or  aortic  disease.  The  surgeon  meets  with  it  in  certain  forms 
of  amaurosis  and  local  gangrene,  and,  as  a  precursor  of  aneurism.  The  pathologist  sees 
it  in  the  fibrinous  clots  (infarcta)  found  frequently  in  the  lungs,  spleen,  kidneys,  or  other 
organs. 

The  symptoms  of  embolic  occlusion  of  an  arteiy  are,  sudden  and  severe  pain  in  the 
part  from  which  the  circulation  is  cut  off,  the  pain  in  some  cases  extending  down  the 
whole  course  of  the  artery  ;  in  others  it  is  a  local  numbness  ;  whilst  tenderness  is  usually 
present  in  the  course  of  the  vessel.  Symptoms  of  a  deficient  circulation  in  the  part  soon 
appear,  such  as  coldness  and  pallor  of  the  skin,  which  may  go  on  to  complete  gangrene. 
All  cases  of  embolic  occlusion  of  an  artery,  however,  do  not  end  in  death  of  the  i)art, 
since  in  patients  of  good  power  the  collateral  circulation  may  become  subsequently  estab- 
lished, and  a  recovery  follow.  In  patients  of  feeble  power  gangrene  is  to  be  feared.  In 
not  a  few  cases,  embolism  leads  to  the  formation  of  an  aneurism. 

A  woman,  a;t.  47,  who  never  had  any  illness,  was  seized  in  June,  1868,  with  a  mild 
attack  of  hemiplegia  on  the  left  side,  from  which  she  perfectly  recovered  in  three  weeks. 
She  remained  well  and  returned  to  her  ordinary  duties,  those  of  a  laundress,  for  three 
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months,  when,  whilst  kneeling,  she  suddenly  felt  a  severe  pain  in  the  right  leg,  extending 
down  the  calf.  This  was  rai)idly  followed  by  numbness  and  coldness  of  the  leg,  and  dis- 
coloration. She  was  admitted  into  Guy's  under  my  care,  three  days  subsequently,  with 
gangrene  of  the  foot  and  lower  two-thirds  of  the  leg.  The  pulsation  in  the  femoral  artery 
was  normal,  but  no  vessel  could  be  felt  below  the  thigh.  I  amputated  the  limb  at  the 
knee-joint  on  October  13th,  twisting  the  popliteal  and  other  arteries.  Some  sloughing  of 
the  stum])  followed,  but  recovery  appeared  probable,  when  acute  bronchitis  set  in,  followed 
by  delirium  and  death.  Dr.  Fagge  kindly  examined  this  patient's  heart  before  the  ope- 
ration and  reported,  "  There  is  scarcely  any  evidence  of  cardiac  disease,  but  I  think  that 
I  discover  a  short  presystolic  bruit.  If  this  is  so  the  mitral  orifice  is  probably  contracted, 
and  a  clot  formed  on  the  valve,  or  in  one  of  the  hc^art's  cavities,  may  have  been  carried 
into  the  artery  of  the  lower  limb."  After  death  the  mitral  was  found  the  size  of  a  button- 
hole. Around  its  edge  were  recent  vegetations,  and  one  of  them  doubtless  had  been 
carried  into  the  circulation,  causing  the  gangrene,  as  another  had  caused  the  pai'alysis 
three  months  previously. 

Many  cases  of  senile  gangrene  are  doubtless  embolic,  from  the  washing  away  of  some 
calcareous  fragment  from  an  atheromatous  vessel. 

In  some  cases  of  occlusion  of  an  artery  by  an  embolus,  after  the  application  of  a  liga- 
ture, hypersesthesia  and  increased  temperature  of  the  part  below  the  seat  of  obstruction 
may  be  met  with.  These  symptoms  are  clearly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system 
and  the  congestion  of  the  smaller  collateral  vessels. 

There  remains  to  be  considered,  moreover,  pulmonary  embolism,  a  form  which  is 
important  to  the  surgeon,  not  so  much  as  a  disease  of  the  lung  as  because  it  is  generally 
a  sequence  of  some  clotting  or  thrombosis  as  it  is  called,  in  the  veins.  This  clotting  is 
very  common  in-  all  kinds  of  cases  under  treatment  in  surgical  wards.  We  can  hardly 
I'epresent  the  case  too  strongly,  and  we  know  of  no  more  important  subject  than  this 
relation  of  thrombosis  to  pulmonary  embolism.  Whenever  a  patient  undergoes  prolonged 
rest  in  bed,  especially  if  he  be  naturally  weak,  bloodless,  or  debilitated  from  any  cause 
whatever ;  if  the  blood  be  over  fibrinous  as  in  lying-in  women  ;  whenever  there  is  any 
surgical  fever,  and  in  other  states  too  numerous  to  mention,  there  is  a  risk  of  clotting 
occurring  in  the  quiet  parts  of  the  circulation,  especially  in  the  veins  of  the  lower  limbs 
and  in  those  of  the  pelvis.  The  symptoms  are  often  slight.  If  the  clot  be  due  to  phle- 
bitis, then  there  may  be  pain  ;  if  not,  there  may  be  no  more  than  the  slightest  oedema 
about  one  ankle.  This,  however,  is  sufficient  to  put  the  surgeon  on  his  guard,  and,  by 
the  subsequent  enforcement  of  prolonged  rest,  time  is  given  for  the  adhesion  of  the  plug 
to  the  vein  wall,  and  pulmonary  embolism  is  arrested.  It  should  be  remembered,  too, 
that  clot  forming  in  contact  with  a  comparatively  healthy  vein  wall,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  instances,  takes  time,  and  sometimes  a  very  long  time,  before  adhering  to  the  w^all, 
and  until  it  does  there  is  the  risk  of  its  detachment  when  the  patient  moves.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  many  have  died  of  pulmonary  embolism,  when  with  a  little  more  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  attendants,  the  patient  might  have  been  saved. 

These  remarks  apply  to  embolism  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  pulmonary  arteries, 
which  never  give  rise  to  further  changes  in  the  lungs,  and  the  patient  dies  from  asphyxia. 
If  the  smaller  branches,  however,  become  plugged,  then  arise  those  secondary  infarcta 
already  mentioned,  and,  in  the  case  of  septic  embolism,  lobular  pneumonia  of  pyiemia  and 
gangrene  of  the  lung. 

Dr.  Wilks  has  also  shown  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1870)  that,  as  in  phlebitis,  morbid  mat- 
ters may  be  taken  up  by  a  vein  and  carried  into  the  circulation  through  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  thereby  giving  rise  to  venous  pycBmia,  so  disintegrated  fibrin  of  the  blood  may 
be  carried  into  the  arterial  system  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  give  rise  to  arterial 
pymmia.  Febrile  symptoms  with  joint-pains  and  rigors,  associated  with  aortic  and  mitral 
bruit,  ought  to  excite  suspicion  of  this  latter  affection ;  but  when  the  liver  or  spleen  is 
found  enlarged,  the  diagnosis  is  confirmed.  He  also  points  out  how  this  occurs  as  a 
secondary  fever  of  the  nature  of  pyaemia,  after  scarlatina,  which  is  often  followed  by 
joint-pains,  and  not  unfrequently  by  endocarditis.  In  confirmation  of  these  views  I  may 
mention  that  it  has  fallen  twice  to  my  lot,  in  the  case  of  female  patients,  aged  respectively 
fifteen  and  twenty  years,  to  amputate  a  leg  for  gangrene,  the  result  of  occluded  femoral 
artery  after  scarlet  fever.  In  neither  of  these  cases  had  any  vessel  to  be  secured,  while 
in  both  a  good  result  rapidly  ensued. 

Pathology — The  changes  which  take  place  when  an  artery  becomes  plugged,  differ 
according  to  the  size  of  the  affected  vessel.  If  it  be  a  terminal  vessel,  the  immediate 
result  is  congestion  of  the  vascular  area  concerned,  with  subsequent  hemorrhage  and  afro- 
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phy  of  the  tissue.  The  various  stages  may  be  studied  with  great  precision  by  the  ophtlial- 
moscope  in  occasional  cases  of  embolism  of  the  arteria  centralis  retinte.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  discuss  whether  tlie  process  is  due  to  vasomotor  paralysis  or  alteration  of  blood  pres- 
sure, since  it  is  of  pathological  rather  than  of  surgical  interest,  and  the  questions  involved 
are  fully  stated  in  all  patliological  works.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  remark  further  that 
embolism  of  the  small  vessels  is  important  or  otherwise,  according  as  the  source  from 
whence  the  [)lug  is  derived  is  healthy  or  not.  If  the  clot  be  septic,  then  the  resulting 
infection  will  probably  lead  to  an  abscess,  and  hence  the  probable  connection  of  abscesses 
in  the  pelvis  with  those  in  other  parts  after  labor,  or  after  o[)erations  in  the  viscera  or 
connective  tissue  of  the  body.  But  embolism  of  the  medium  size  and  larger  arteries  is 
followed  by  changes  of  the  very  greatest  moment  in  the  walls  of  the  affected  vessels. 
Unibrtunately  tliey  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  not  been  fully  worked  out  as  regards 
embolism,  though  we  can  obtain  considerable  aid  towards  understanding  what  takes  place 
by  availing  ourselves  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  for  us  by  the  ligature  of 
vessels.  When  an  artery  of  any  size  becomes  closed  by  an  embolism,  the  canal  may  of 
course  be  gradually  restored  by  the  disintegration  and  wsishing  away  of  the  plug;  if  not, 
the  presence  of  the  clot  acts  as  an  irritant,  inflammation  is  set  up,  and  the  clot  becomes 
adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  next  stage  is  one 
of  organization  and  vascularization  of  the  clot,  or  of  absor|)tion  of  the  clot  by  vascular 
granulations  which  spring  up  from  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  Weber  holds  the  former,  but 
Cornil  and  Ranvier  the  latter  view.  This  difference,  however,  does  not  matter,  as  all 
that  is  important  would  be  granted  by  either,  viz.,  that  embolism  leads  sooner  or  later  to 
a  local  inflammation  of  the  arterial  walls.  But  if  arteritis  is  thus  produced  by  a  simple 
and  healthy  clot,  the  intensity  of  the  local  disease  will  vary  as  the  plug  is  healthy  or  sep- 
tic, and,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  suppose,  that  some  plugs  will  so  excite  the  component 
elements  of  the  surrounding  arterial  coat  that  its  tissues  will  become  disorganized,  its 
cellular  elements  multiply  rapidly,  and  the  coats  as  a  consequence  give  way.  Indeed,  we 
know  that  these  changes  do  actually  occur  in  small  vessels,  and  abscesses  follow;  so  with- 
out doubt,  also,  though  the  fact  is  less  generally  recognized,  the  same  changes  occur  in 


Fig.  126. 


Transverse  section  of  the  upper  piirt  of  the  radial  artery  plugged  by  an  embolus  of  septic  origin  some  days  before 
death.  From  a  case  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  (boy,  set.  19).  Drawn  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Goodhart,  to  show  the  condition 
of  the  adventitia. 

a.  Clot.  e.  Outer  elastic  membrane. 

b.  Internal  coat.  /.  Adventitia  crowded  with  abnormal  nuclei,  and  propor- 

c.  Internal  elastic  or  fenestrated  membrane.  tionately  thickened. 

d.  Middle  muscular  coat.  /'.  Region  of  vasa  vasorum. 

ff.  Fat. 

the  larger  arteries  and  lead  occasionally  to  aneurism.  I  shall  revert  to  this  subject  in  the 
cha})ter  on  aneurism,  and  will  add  no  more  here,  since  what  has  been  already  said,  together 
with  the  subjoined  wood-cut  of  the  state  of  the  arterial  coats  after  embolism,  may.  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  morbid  processes  set  up  in  the  larger  vessels. 

Treatment  The  objects  which  surgeons  should  have  in  view  in  the  treatment  of  a 

vessel  occluded  by  an  embolus  are,  to  favor  the  venous  circulation  through  the  limb  by  its 
elevation,  and  to  establish  the  arterial  collateral  circulation  by  maintaining  the  warmth  of 
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the  limb  by  means  of  cotton  wool  carefully  wrai)ped  round  it  over  oiled  lint.  Pain  can 
be  relieved  by  sedatives,  such  as  chloral  or  opium  given  by  the  mouth,  or  morphia  injected 
subcutaneously,  while  the  powers  of  the  patient  are  to  be  maintained  by  nutritious  diet, 
by  stimulants  carefully  administered,  and  by  tonics. 

When  gangrene  has  taken  place,  the  parts  may  be  covered  with  some  antiseptic  mate- 
rial, as  carbolic  acid  in  a  Avatery  or  oily  solution,  one  part  to  thirty;  or  with  y)0wdered 
charcoal,  chloralum,  terebene,  or  MacDougal's  disinfecting  powder;  but  if  the  odor  is  not 
very  otfensive,  simple  oakum  surrounding  the  part  may  be  sufficient. 

When  the  line  of  demarcation  has  formed,  and  the  gatigrenous  part  can  be  removed  by 
amputation,  such  an  operation  may  be  performed,  but  the  surgeon  should  always  be  cau- 
tious in  interfering  witli  these  cases.  He  should  at  the  same  time  take  every  precaution 
that  any  necessary  or  desirable  operation  is  not  unduly  postponed. 


ANEURISM. 


An  aneurism  is  a  fusiform  dilatation  of,  or  a  sacculated  tumor  communicating  with,  the 
canal  of  an  artery,  and  is  formed  more  or  less  from  its  walls.  When  all  the  coats  are 
involved  in  the  sacculated  dilatation,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  describe  it  as  being  true; 
but  as  false  when  the  two  inner  coats  have  given  way  and  the  external  or  cellular  alone 

remains.    I  agree  with  Holmes,  that  it  is 


Fig.  127. 


Fig.  128. 


Sacculated  traumatic 
aneurism.  Drawing 44'", 
Guy's  Hosp.  Mus.  Mr. 
Poland's  case. 


impossible  clinically  to  perceive  any  differ- 
ence between  true  and  false  aneurisms  at 
the  time  they  generally  come  under  obser- 
vation, inasmuch  as  the  true  become  false 
as  they  grow,  and  the  false  are  by  far  the 
more  common.  I  hold,  moreover,  with 
Moxon,  tliat  pathologically,  "  when  an  .an- 
eurism has  reached  any  size,  and  often 
before  it  has  well  started,  the  several  coats 
of  the  vessel  have  lost  by  inflammation 
their  distinctive  character,  and  tliat  the 
sooner  the  division  of  aneurisms  into  varie- 
ties by  the  supposed  behavior  of  the  several 
coats  becomes  purely  a  matter  of  history 
the  better." 

When  the  distension  of  a  vessel  involves 
its  whole  calibre,  a  fusiform  or  tubular 
aneurism  or  aneurismal  dilatation  is  said 
to  exist,  whether  the  enlargement  be  or  be 
not  due  to  an  inflammatory  disease  of  the  arterial  coats. 

AYhat  is  described  as  a  diffused,  spurious,  or  consecutive  aneurism  is  where  the  sac  of 
the  aneurism  is  not  formed  by  any  of  the  arterial  coats,  but  by  the  muscles  and  condensed 
cellular  tissue  of  the  part  into  which  the  extravasated  blood  has  been  effused  from  a  rup- 
tured aneurism  or  a  ruptured  artery  ;  although  these  terms  should  not  be  ai)plied  to  cases 
in  which  there  is  diffused  extravasation  of  blood. 

A  dissecting  aneurism  is  one  in  which  tlie  inner  coat  is  sei)arated  from  the  middle,  or, 
where  blood  is  extravasated  into  the  thickness  of  the  middle  coat  itself  or  between  the 
middle  and  external  coats,  the  blood  re-entering  the  cavity  of  the  artery  at  some  distant 
sf)ot.  The  aorta  is  the  part  usually  affected,  and  even  its  whole  length  may  be  involved. 
An  excellent  example  of  this  affection  has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Fagge  ('  Med.-Chir. 
Trans.,'  vol.  lii).  These  cases,  however,  rarely  come  under  the  hands  of  the  surgeon.  To 
show  what  an  aneurism  may  do,  the  above  figure  (Fig.  128)  is  given.  It  was  taken  from 
a  drawing  in  Guy's  Hospital  Museum.  The  aneurism  of  the  innominata  has  involved  the 
left  carotid  and  root  of  the  subclavian,  a  second  aneurism  of  the  left  carotid  existing  above. 


Drawing  42".  Guy's  Hosp. 
Mus. 


Pathology  of  Aneurism. 

A  low  form  of  inflammation  of  the  arterial  walls  is  without  doubt  the  most  common 
predisposing  cause,  while  overaction  of  the  heart  and  circulation  is  the  exciting  cause  of 
aneurism.  Direct  injury  to  an  artery  is  an  occasional  cause  (traumatic),  although  more 
frequently  the  injury  sets  up  the  disease  in  the  artery  that  produces  the  aneurism.  Wlien- 
ever  the  coats  of  an  artery  are  weakened  by  accident,  disease  (suppurative  or  otherwise), 
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or  the  loss  of  their  natural  support,  they  become  liable  to  dilate  under  any  sudden  or  pro- 
longed increase  in  the  force  of  the  circulation  under  violent  exertion,  or  from  a  sudden 
emotion  of  the  mind.  Dr.  Rendle,  of  tlie  Queen's  Prison,  Brixton,  has  recorded  two 
cases  in  which  abdominal  aneurism  could  be  traced  to  the  shock  caused  by  a  sentence  ol 
transportation.  Hence  aneurisms  are  more  common  in  the  aorta,  where  chronic  inflam- 
matory changes  are  so  likely  to  appear,  and  the  lieart's  action  more  directly  felt;  at  the 
bifurcation  oi'  an  artery,  where  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  always  more  powerful ;  or, 
at  the  flexure  of  joints,  where  muscular  action  is  the  most  liable  to  tell  by  overstretching 
or  bending. 

That  aneurism  is  a  disease  of  the  arterial  system  and  not  always  of  traumatic  origin  is 
proved  from  the  fact  that  a  man  may  have  an  aneurism  iorm  when  in  bed,  and  that  the 
whole  arterial  system  may  be  involved  in  the  disease.  Broca  has  mentioned  a  case  of 
Pelletan's,  in  which  sixty-three  aneurisms  were  found  in  one  body.  It  is  also  a  disease 
of  middle  age,  half  the  cases,  according  to  Lisfranc,  occurring  between  the  ages  of  thirty 
and  forty-five.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  to  find  it  in  young  persons.  Synie  has 
recorded  an  instance  in  a  child  of  nine.  My  colleague,  Dr.  Habershon,  had  another  of 
femoral  aneurism  with  heart  disease  in  a  boy  of  ten,  and  cerebral  aneurism  in  early  life  is 
still  more  common.  But  such  cases,  almost  without  exception,  are  associated  with  exten- 
sive vegetations  on  the  valves  of  the  heart  often  with  ulceration  of  the  valves.  The  symp- 
toms are  those  which  Dr.  Wilks  has  described  under  the  term  "arterial  pytemia,"  or 
mainly,  considerable  pyrexia  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  jMany  such  are  now  on 
record,  and,  beside  the  parts  above  mentioned,  they  have  been  found  situated  on  the 
ulnar,  popliteal,  axillary,  mesenteric,  and  many  otiier  smaller  vessels.  Indeed  the  fre- 
quency of  their  occurrence  can  only  be  estimated  by  looking  into  the  literature  of  visceral 
aneurisms.  It  will  then  be  found,  that  though  the  relation  between  heart  disease  and 
aneurism  has  not  till  of  late  years  been  studied  (and  even  now  only  an  opinion  is  doubt- 
fully hazarded  as  to  the  connection  between  the  two)  very  many  cases  of  aneurism  asso- 
ciated with  endocarditis  and  emboli  in  the  solid  viscera  have  been  recorded  at  different 
times.  Among  the  earliest  writeis  on  the  subject  are  Joliffe  Tufnell  in  the  'Dublin 
Journal,'  vol.  xv,  p.  371  ;  Dr.  Ogle,  '  Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  viii  ;  Dr.  Wilks,  do.,  vol.  xi ; 
Mr.  Holmes,  do.,  vol.  xii.  Other  cases  have  been  recorded  in  the  same  '  Transactions' 
more  recently  by  Drs.  Church,  Goodhart,  Govvers,  Murcliison,  Seniple,  and  myself. 
Similar  cases  may  also  be  found  in  various  medical  publications,  vide  Bright's  '  Medical 
Reports,'  vol.  ii,  p.  26fi  ;  Gull,  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep. ;'  3d  series,  vol.  v,  p.  299  ;  Ponfick, 
'  Virch.  Archives,'  Bd.  58,  1873.  See  also  Wilks  and  Moxon,  'Path.  Anat.,'  p.  158-9  ; 
Holmes,  '  Syst.  Surg.,'  &c. 

Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  occurrence  of  aneurism  under  such  condi 
tions.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  the  plug  leads  to  sudden  obstruction  and 
afterwards  to  dilatation  of  the  vessel  behind  it.  But  a  look  at  preparations  of  such  aneu- 
risms shows,  that  the  dilatation  is  not  behind  the  embolus,  but  actually  at  the  plugged  spot. 
Moreover,  if  the  local  obstruction  leads  to  dilatation  behind  it,  we  ought  to  find  aneurism 
a  more  common  result  of  ligature  than  is  the  fact ;  we  ought  to  find  it  more  frequently 
after  embolism  than  we  do,  because  embolism  is  a  very  common  affection  in  one  part  or 
another  of  the  body.  Other  ingenious,  though  somewhat  labored,  explanations  have  been 
offered,  which  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  and  the  only  one  of  any  importance  is  that 
recently  ably  argued  by  Dr.  Goodhart,  attributing  the  aneurism  to  a  local  arteritis,  wiiich 
in  its  turn  has  been  caused  hy  the  embolism.  It  has  been  already  asserted  that  when  an 
artery  becomes  blocked,  the  clot,  unless  it  softens  and  breaks  down,  becomes  adherent  to 
the  wall,  and  subsequently  the  lumen  of  the  vessels  is  traversed  by  vascular  tissue.  If 
this  is  true,  and  that  it  is,  is  allowed  by  nearly  all  observers,  tlien  there  must  have  been 
some  preceding  inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  to  allow  of  this  new  formation  of 
capillaries.  It  is  no  new  fact,  therefore,  that  embolism  causes  a  local  arteritis,  since  it 
follows  from  what  has  already  been  determined.  We  have  only  to  explain  how  it  is  that 
when  embolism  causes  a  local  inflammation  of  arteries  in  all  cases,  an  aneurism  is  so  rare 
a  result.  The  explamition  is  to  be  found  in  an  examination  of  the  cases  in  which  these 
are  found.  They  are  almost  without  exception  examples  of  ulcerative  endocarditis — a 
very  severe  inflammation  locally,  and  attended  usually  with  symptoms  of  blood  poisoning, 
suj)posed,  and  we  tliink  rightly  so,  to  be  due  to  the  septic  nature  of  the  emboli  which  are 
detached  from  the  ulcer  and  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Now,  what  must  happen  if 
such  a  clot  becomes  lodged  in  some  part  of  an  artery  ?  In  proportion  to  the  severity,  or 
as  we  should  say  surgically,  in  proportion  to  the  foulness  of  the  ulceration,  so  will  be  the 
intensity  of  inflammation  round  the  embolism  ;  in  the  more  severe  cases  the  rapid  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess  and  perhaps  a  false  aneurism ;  in  those  somewhat  less  severe,  a;;ute 
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softening  and  cellular  infiltration  of  the  arterial  coats,  in  which  case  a  true  aneurism  is 
most  likely  to  occur.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  embolism  is  not  caused  by  septic  clots, 
and  therefore  neither  aneurism  nor  abscess  are  the  consequences. 

Progress  and  Natural  Cure  of  Aneurism. 

When  once  formed  an  aneurism  has  a  natural  tendency  to  increase,  the  "  sacculated" 
more  so  than  the  "fusiform,"  and  the  "sacculated"  communicating  by  a  small  opening 
with  the  cavity  of  an  artery,  as  a  rule,  runs  its  course  more  rapidly  than  another  in  whicii 
the  opening  is  free.  The  force  of  the  circulation  is  more  concentrated  upon  one  jioint  of 
the  aneurismal  sac  when  directed  through  a  small  than  through  a  large  orifice,  and  more 
when  directed  through  an  orifice  than  when  diffused  over  an  an  expanded  artery.  Hence 
sacculated  aneurisms  attain  a  much  larger  size  than  the  fusiform, 
and  are  much  more  liable  to  rupture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sac- 
culated aneurism  is  more  capable  of  a  natural  cure  than  the  fusi- 
form— the  cavity  of  the  former  probably  undergoing  a  partial  and 
possibly  a  complete  closure  by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  ;  wliilst 
it  is  rare  indeed  for  a  fusiform  aneurism  to  undergo  any  such  natu- 
ral recovery.  When  the  coats  are  diseased,  the  fusiform  is  as 
likely  to  increase  as  the  sacculated,  and  as  capable  of  a  sponta- 
neous cure.  In  any  case,  therefore,  of  sacculated  aneurism,  as 
well  as  in  some  of  fusiform,  a  spontaneous  cure  may  take  place 
by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  sac  and  the  subsequent  con- 
solidation of  the  clot.  When  this  process  is  slow,  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood  is  deposited  in  layers  or  laminae  (Fig.  129);  the  external 
layer  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  sac  becoming  united  with 
them  and  so  strengthening  them  as  to  prevent  their  dilatation  ;  the 
clot  also  becomes  dense  by  contraction  and  decolorized.  Subse- 
quent layers  form  in  the  same  manner  as  the  process  of  recovery 
proceed,  until  the  whole  sac  is  filled  and  finally  obliterated.  A  section  of  an  aneurismal 
sac  thus  cured  much  resembles  that  of  an  onion,  the  outer  laminae  of  fibrin  being  thin, 
fibrous,  firm,  and  bloodless,  each  successive  layer  towards  the  centre  approaching  more  to 
the  color  and  consistency  of  newly  coagulated  blood.  The  laminated  coagulum  lining  the 
sac  is  frequently  called  after  Broca  "  active  clot,"  and  the  soft  coagulum  in  the  centre 
"  passive  clot,"  from  the  idea  that  this  latter  is  a  mere  post-mortem  and  not  a  vital 
deposit.  This  view,  however,  can  scarcely  be  correct,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
all  cases  of  aneurism  that  are  rapidly  cured  by  pressui-e,  digital  or  otherwise,  the  conso- 
lidation of  the  aneurism  must  be  due  to  the  simple  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  sac,  and 
its  subsequent  induration  and  contraction,  inasmuch  as  a  fcAV  hours  are  evidently  too  short 
a  period  for  the  coagulum  to  form  in  any  other  way.  In  the  following  beautiful  drawing 
(Fig.  130)  by  Dr.  Moxon,  taken  from  a  specimen  of  popliteal  aneurism  which  was  cured 
in  a  man  under  my  care  two  years  before  death  by  digital  compression  a[)plied  for  four  and 
a  half  hours  {vide  'Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  18()9),  the  whole  pathology  of  aneurism  is  shown. 

Colles,  of  Dublin,  and  some  older  pathologists,  believed  that  the  fibrin  which  lines  the 
sac  was  the  product  of  an  exudation  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  same,  and  that  suc- 
cessive exudation  of  this  material  formed  the  laminaa.  This  view,  however,  is  now  almost 
exploded.  Le  Fortal  so  accounts  for  the  cure  of  the  fusiform  aneurism  by  infiammation 
of  the  inner  lining  of  the  sac,  and  he  regards  the  fusiform  as  a  simple  dilatation,  which 
it  is  not  in  all  cases.  Most  pathologists,  however,  now  admit,  that  where  the  inner  tunic 
of  an  artery  exists  in  a  healthy  state  in  an  aneurism,  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  witiiin 
the  sac  does  not  take  place,  and  consequently  that  a  spontaneous  cure  is  impossible,  and 
that  in  the  sacculated  or  fusiform  aneurism  successive  deposits  of  fibrinous  lamin:e  only 
take  place  when  the  internal  membrane  is  absent,  from  the  contact  of  the  blood  with  the 
walls  of  the  sac. 

Mr.  Poland  has  recorded  a  case,  probably  unique,  occurring  in  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Adams,  of  Dublin,  of  fusiform  aneurism  of  the  subclavian,  which  tends  to  support  this 
theory.  (' Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  lii,  1869.) 

An  aneurism  may  also  be  cured  by  the  distal  occlusion  or  plugging  of  the  artery  beyond 
the  sac  with  a  clot  that  has  been  dislodged  by  the  force  of  the  circulation,  accident,  or 
design.  The  vessel  at  first  may  be  only  partially  closed  by  the  clot,  yet  fresh  fibrin  w^ill 
soon  be  dejiosited  upon  the  "  embolic  plug,"  and  complete  obstruction  be  produced.  This 
natural  mode  of  cure  is  utilized  in  the  distal  operation  for  the  cure  of  aneurism,  and  in  the 


Fig.  129. 


Laminated  coagulum  re- 
moved from  axillary  aneu- 
rism twelve  years  after  Mr. 
Key  had  ligatured  the  sub- 
clavian artery.  Prep.  Guy's 
Hosp.  Mus.,  1499". 
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cure  by  manipulation.  Recovery  may  also  be  caused  by  the  sloughing  of  the  tumor  (sug- 
gesting the  treatment  by  caustics).  It  is  likewise  on  record  that  the  artery  with  which 
the  aneurism  is  connected  may  be  obstructed  either  above  or  below  the  sac  by  the  pressure 
of  the  aneurism  itself,  eitlier  from  its  being  bound  down  by  a  strong  fascia,  or  from  the 
pressure  caused  by  effused  blood  following  its  rupture  ;  and,  in  the  treatment  by  flexion, 
this  natural  mode  of  cure  is  made  use  of.    As  an  aneurism  increases  and  encroaches  on 


a.  The  section  ediie 
of  the  arterial  coata 
were  healthy. 

a,  a.  The  coats  in  the 
diseased  and  occluded 
part  of  the  artery.  Their 
substance  is  dispersed 
and  blended  with  the 
new  fibrous  tissue,  J,  6, 
which  fills  the  vessel, 
yet  not  so  ranch  diffused 
but  that  they  can  still 
be  traced  to  the  mouth 
of  the  aueurism  (oppo- 
site the  upper  c). 

c,  c.  The  aneurism  sac, 
composed  of  lamiuated 
clot  and  compressed 
tissue  welded  together 
indefinitely. 

d.  Scarcely  laminated 
clot,  filling  the  hollow  of 
the  sac. 

The  vein,  with  two 
valves  iu  its  lower  part 
is  seen  close  behind  the 
artery. 

■  Section  through  an  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery,  cured  nearly  two  years  before  by  digital  pressure.  The 
aneurism  is  not  dissected  out,  but  left  embedded  in  the  popliteal  fat,  e, «. 

the  neighboring  parts,  tissues  are  separated  and  even  absorbed ;  bone  may  even  be  gradu- 
ally worn  away  by  the  steady  pressure  of  the  pulsating  tumor,  so  that  in  thoracic  aneurism 
the  sternum  may  be  perforated  or  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte  eaten  away,  and  the  spinal 
canal  opened  (Prep.  1489'°,  Guy's  Hosp.  Mus.).  During  this  increase  the  tissues  also 
surrounding  the  sac  may  inflame,  though  they  rarely  suppurate,  and,  by  becoming  con- 
densed, give  the  aneurism  some  support  and  tend  to  retard  its  growth.  In  rare  cases  this 
inflammatory  action  may  involve  the  sac  itself  and  cause  sloughing  ;  but  when  the  aneurism 
increases  unchecked  it  will  eventually  give  way.  A  thoracic  or  abdominal  aneurism  may 
burst  into  a  mucous  tract  such  as  the  trachea,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  or  intestine,  and,  when 
it  does,  Dr.  Gairdner  ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xlii)  has  shown  that  it  proves  fatal  by  a 
recurrent  hemorrhage  through  a  small  orifice.  When  it  bursts  into  a  serous  cavity,  such 
as  the  pleura,  pericardium,  or  peritoneum,  it  destroys  by  a  sudden  hemorrhage  through  a 
large  aperture.  Cases  are  also  on  record  where  it  discharged  itself  into  a  vein  or  the  pul- 
monary artery.  External  or  surgical  aneurisms  burst  by  the  formation  and  giving  way  of 
a  slough.  Aneurism  of  the  extremities  or  surgical  aneurism  may  give  way  into  a  joint  or 
cellular  tissue.    It  may  burst  externally  only  in  rare  instances. 

The  surgeon,  however,  has  more  to  do  with  external  than  internal  aneurisms,  and 
although  the  pathology  of  botli  forms  is  alike,  the  treatment  differs.  It  is  to  surgical 
aneurisms,  therefore,  that  the  following  remarks  may  specially  apply,  and  first  of  all  as  to 
their  symptoms  and  diagnosis. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. 

An  aneurism  has  no  pathognomonic  symptoms,  and  its  early  symptoms  are  very  uncer- 
tain. It  often  happens  that  the  patient's  attention  is  first  directed  to  some  swelling; 
although  it  may  be  only  that  of  local  throbbing — some  weakness  or  stiffness  of  an  extremity 
— or  some  nerve  pain  preceding  the  discovery  of  the  disease  ;  yet  such  symptoms  are  not 
constant.  When,  however,  the  surgeon  is  consulted  for  pain  that  shoots  down  the  course 
of  a  nerve  running  in  contact  with  a  large  artery,  he  should  allow  the  thouglit  of  aneurismal 
pressure  to  pass  through  his  mind,  and,  when  this  is  associated  with  the  presence  of  a 
tumor  connected  with  tlie  vessel,  the  suspicion  of  its  being  aneurismal  should  be  excited. 


Fig.  130. 
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If  this  tumor  be  soft  and  ptihating,  and  become  tense  on  the  application  of  pressure  to  the 
trunk  of  the  artery  on  the  distal  side,  and  flaccid,  non-pulsatile,  and  vanishing  on  pressure 
on  the  cardiac  side,  and,  should  pressure  on  the  tumor  modify  the  pulse  in  the  vessel 
below,  the  chances  of  its  being  aneurismal  amount  almost  to  certainty.  Should  it  expand 
again  readily  on  the  removal  of  the  pressure,  and  this  expansion  be  accompanied  with  a 
peculiar  thrill  on  the  re-admission  of  blood  into  the  sac,  with  a  bellows  murmur  or  aneu- 
rismal bruit,  synchronous  with  the  pulse,  audible  too  on  the  application  of  the  ear  to  the 
tumor,  the  diagnosis  is  complete. 

The  pulse  of  the  extremity  below  the  swelling  is  generally  affected,  which  becomes 
weaker  and  slower  than  its  fellow,  and,  as  the  disease  progresses,  it  may  cease  altogether. 
The  blood  will  then  flow  in  a  venous  stream"  or  cease  to  flow  either  from  the  obstruction 
of  the  arterial  trunk  by  the  pressure  of  the  aneurism,  or  the  embolic  occlusion  of  the  vessel 
below  from  a  dislodged  coagulum.  Under  these  circumstances,  fulness  of  the  veins  with 
oedema  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  artery  will  soon  appear,  and,  at  times,  excruciating 
pain  from  stretching  of  the  nerves  will  arise.  If  the  aneurism  be  cervical  and  the  circu- 
lation through  the  brain  be  interfered  with,  giddiness  and  loss  of  consciousness  may  be 
present,  and  where  any  pressure  is  made  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  a  peculiar 
and  characteristic  hoarseness  will  be  produced.  This  hoarseness  is  sometimes  associated 
with  loss  of  voice  and  laryngeal  spasms  simulating  laryngeal  disease.  In  the  case  of  a 
Avoman,  aet.  22,  under  my  care,  in  whom  an  aneurism  existed  involving  the  aorta  below 
the  opening  of  the  left  subclavian  and  pressing  upon  the  left  bronchus  and  trachea,  this 
symptom  was  so  severe  as  to  call  for  tracheotomy.  When  the  cervical  sympathetic  ganglia 
are  pressed  upon,  the  pupil  of  the  affected  side  may  be  permanently  contracted,  and  nerve 
pains  will  be  present  according  to  the  amount  of  pressure  applied. 

When  an  aneurism  has  partially  consolidated,  and  has  either  so  enlarged  or  become  so 
diffused  as  to  press  upon  the  soft  parts  so  as  no  longer  to  exliibit  any  pulsation  ;  when  it 
feels  firm,  with  possibly  a  soft  point  here  and  there,  some  difficulty  may  be  felt  in  forming 
a  diagnosis,  and  the  surgeon,  under  these  circumstances,  will  have  to  depend  as  much 
upon  the  history  of  the  case  as  upon  the  physical  symptoms.  When  external  signs  of 
inflammation  or  suppuration  are  present,  the  difficulty  will  be  enhanced,  for  it  must  be 
recorded,  that  aneurisms  under  these  circumstances  have  been  opened  for  abscesses.  I 
remember  a  popliteal  aneurism  having  been  so  maltreated  with  a  fatal  result.  Such  mis- 
takes of  diagnosis,  however,  ought  not  to  occur,  as  they  are  due  to  carelessness.  The 
diagnosis  of  an  aneurism  may  generally  be  made  by  attending  to  the  history  of  the  case 
and  to  the  existing  symptoms.  An  abscess  in  contact  with  an  artery  may  receive  pulsa- 
tion from  it,  as  may  any  cyst  or  even  solid  tumor,  but  in  all  these  the  pulsation  will  cease 
on  the  application  of  pressure  to  the  artery  above  the  tumor,  without  any  change  what- 
ever taking  place  in  the  tumor  itself.  I  have  seen  a  case  of  lumbar  abscess  which  pulsated 
freely  from  aortic  contact.  It  is  also  rare  for  such  tumors  to  cause  a  bruit.  Occasionally 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  an  artery  in  contact  with  an  abscess  or  suppurating  hydatid 
cyst  was  opened  by  ulceration,  and  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  an  aneurism.  Pulsatile  tumors 
of  bone  may  also  be  mistaken  for  aneurism  ;  but  the  fact  that  they  are  in  bone  and  more 
or  less  ossiflc,  that  the  bone  is  expanded,  although  perhaps  irregularly,  and  that  a  bruit 
rarely  exists,  ought  to  prevent  error.  It  must  be  admitted,  notwithstanding,  that  men  of 
the  greatest  skill  and  experience  have  mistaken  such  cases  for  aneurism. 

Treatment. 

There  is  probably  no  disease  a  surgeon  has  to  treat  requiring  to  be  dealt  with  more  on 
scientific  principles  than  aneurism,  as  all  treatment  to  be  effective  must  be  based  upon 
the  physiological  processes  of  a  natural  one,  and  he  will  be  successful  in  proportion  as  he 
is  able  to  use  those  processes  and  to  turn  them  to  account.  It  has  been  already  exi)lained, 
that  spontaneous  cure  of  an  aneurism  is  commonly  caused  by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  sac  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  ought  to  be  an  aim  to  encourage  this  result  in  every 
way,  Avhich  is  to  be  souglit  by  general  as  well  as  by  local  means.  To  induce  coagulation 
of  blood  in  the  sac  by  natural  processes,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  feeble  circulation  through 
it;  lor  this  purpose,  rest  in  the  recumbent  position  is  an  essential  point  of  practice,  and  it 
ought  to  be  maintained  in  every  case  ;  indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  by  it 
alone,  aneurisms  have  been  cured.  Luke  ('  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,'  May,  1845),  Bellingham, 
Tufnell,  and  others,  have  recorded  instances  of  this  nature,  Tufnell  allowing  for  diet  about 
ten  ounces  of  solid  and  eight  ounces  of  fluid  food  in  the  twenty-four  houi's.  As  a  pre- 
liminary to  all  other  treatment  absolute  rest  is,  therefore,  most  essential. 
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With  the  same  ohject  bleeding  has  been  employed,  and  was  at  one  time  largely  prac- 
tised on  the  authority  of  Valsalva,  who  powerfully  advocated  it,  and  probably  to  excess. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  adopted  when  the  force  of  the  circulation  is 
too  strong  and  the  powers  of  the  patient  are  good ;  as  bleeding  under  these  circumstances 
is  not  only  rational  but  scientific  ;  it  lowers  the  force  of  the  circulation,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  blood  more  fibrinous.  In  internal  aneurism  it  is  cal- 
culated to  be  of  more  service  than  in  external,  but  practised  with  caution,  it  is  doubtless 
of  value  in  both.  Medicines  do  not  seem  to  have  much  influence  in  encouraging  the  coagu- 
lating process,  though  the  acetate  of  lead  gave  some  promise  of  value  in  the  hands  of  my 
former  colleague.  Dr.  G.  O.  Rees,  but  more  extended  ex])erience  has  not  confirmed  the 
hope.  In  external  aneurisms,  its  em|)loyment  to  the  sacrifice  of  local  means  does  not  seem 
justifiable,  but  in  internal  cases  it  may  still  be  used.  When  syphilis  is  suspected  as  a 
cause,  the  iodide  of  potassium  or  sodium  should  be  employed.  Nutritious  but  unstimnlatinq 
food  should  be  given  in  all  instances  to  maintain  the  powers  of  the  patient,  though  not 
to  increase  the  force  of  the  circulation.  All  mental  excitement  should  be  positively 
forbidden. 

The  local  treatment  of  aneurism  is  based  on  similar  principles,  the  aim  being  to  diminish 
the  circulation  through  the  sac.  The  success,  however,  which  may  be  expected  from  the 
practice  adopted  will  depend  much  upon  the  shape  of  the  aneurism,  as  well  as  the  size  and 
position  of  the  opening  into  the  sac.  This  may  be  effected  by  the  following  means,  viz. : 
hy  compression  in  one  of  its  forms  of  the  artery  above  the  aneurism — indirect;  by  com- 
pression of  the  aneurism  itself — direct;  by  the  Hunter  ian  operation.,  i.  e.,  tlie  application 
of  a  ligature  to  the  artery  on  its  cardiac  side  ;  by  imitating  the  rare  natural  process  of 
closure  of  the  artery  on  its  distal  side  by  the  application  of  a  ligature,  or  by  pressure,  or 
by  the  artificial  production  of  an  embolic  plug  by  Fergussou's  method  of  manipulation ; 
and  last  of  all,  it  may  be  laid  open  and  both  ends  tied  (Syme's  operation),  after  the  ancient 
method  of  Antyllus.  The  treatment  by  electro-puncture,  injection,  and  the  introduction 
of  some  foreign  body  into  the  sac  may  be  adopted  in  exceptional  cases. 

Compression. 

This  plan  of  treatment,  to  which  the  term  of  "  Dublin  Method"  may  be  fairly  given, 
has  newfound  a  lasting  place  in  surgery;  as  Todd,  Hutton,  Bellingham,  Tufnell,  and 
Carte,  though  not  originating  the  practice,  have  adduced  ample  evidence  of  its  scientific 
and  practical  value.  It  consists  essentially  in  the  more  or  less  complete  cutting  off  of  the 
supply  of  blood  from  the  aneurismal  sac  by  the  application  of  pressure  to  the  artery  on  its 
cardiac  side  ,  and  the  more  completely  the  current  of  the  blood  is  arrested,  the  more  rapid 
appears  to  be  the  cure,  modern  experience  fairly  proving  the  soundness  of  Dr.  W.  Mur- 
ray's observation  that  the  principle  on  which  tlie  rapid  method  rests  is  clearly  "  the 
complete  stagnation  of  a  mass  of  blood  in  the  aneurism  until  it  coagulates."  For  this 
purpose  digital  pressure  is  undoubtedly  the  best ;  but  when  it  cannot  be  made  available, 
mechanical  means  must  be  employed,  and  the  nearer  it  ap[)roaches  to  digital  pressure,  the 
iriore  it  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred.  The  practice  is  theoretically  sound  and  ])racti- 
cally  safe,  and  is  capable  by  itself  of  curing  the  majority  of  surgical  aneurisms,  and  even 
some  that  are  internal.  If,  however,  it  does  not  succeed  in  curing  every  case  in  which  it 
is  employed,  it  doubtless  helps,  both  by  promoting  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  sac,  and 
by  producing  enlargement  of  the  collateral  vessels.  When  the  rapid  treatment  is  employed, 
the  administration  of  some  anaesthetic  may  be  called  for,  and  as  its  influence  is  required  to 
be  kept  up  for  hours,  an  additional  danger  to  the  treatment  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 
In  other  respects  tiie  success  of  the  "  rapid  pressure"  treatment  has  been  satisfactory,  Mr. 
Holmes  recording  in  his  lecture  before  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1874,  that  out  of  twenty- 
three  cases  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out,  fifteen  were  cured.  In  those,  however,  in 
which  ra[)id  pressure  has  been  used  and  failed,  the  application  of  the  ligature  has  never 
succeeded.  It  is  applicable  only  in  cases  in  which  the  more  usual  forms  of  practice  are 
inapplicable  or  have  failed. 

Compression  should  not  be  attempted  where  evidence  exists  of  pressure  upon  the  main 
vein  of  the  limb,  as  indicated  by  oedema ;  or,  wiiere  the  aneurism  is  rapidly  increasing, 
or  a  rupture  of  tlie  aneurism  appears  imminent,  because  in  such  case  a  ligature  should  be 
applied  to  the  arterial  trunk.  It  should  not  be  persevered  with  when  sloughing  of  the 
skin  has  been  induced  ;  nor  ought  it,  when,  from  some  constitutional  irritability,  indo- 
cility,  or  stupidity,  the  patient  fails  to  second  the  surgeon's  aim  ;  for  to  make  the  patient 
understand  the  objects  which  the  surgeon  has  in  view  is  doubtless  a  valuable  means  of 
21 
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guaranteeing  their  successful  accomplishment.  At  least,  four  cases  of  aneurism  of  the 
neck  have  been  cured  by  digital  compressiou  of  the  common  carotid,  and  M.  Rouge,  of 
Lausanne,  reports  another  in  which  a  man,  ajt.  G8,  had  a  carotid  aneurism  cured  in  seven- 
teen days  by  lateral  pressure  between  the  thumb  in  front  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle 
and  the  fingers  behind  ('  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.,'  18G8,  p.  464).  JNIr.  Gay  lias  also 
ap])arently  cured  a  carotid  aneurism  by  the  same  process  ('  Lancet,'  Holmes's  Lect.  1873). 

Digital  pressure  in  order  to  be  successful  must  be  well  applied ;  when  indifferently 
carried  out,  it  is  probably  less  to  be  relied  upon  than  instrumental  pressure.  To  keep  up 
a  steady  pressure  upon  the  trunk  of  any  artery  for  any  time  consecutively,  is  a  difficult 
task  ;  and  few  men  could  do  it  more  than  ten  minutes.  What  is  wanted  is  the  steady 
equal  pressure  of  a  finger  or  thumb  applied  directly  over  the  vessel  which  is  to  be  com- 
pressed, such  pressure  being  so  adjusted  as  to  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood 
tlirough  the  artery,  but  no  more.  Greater  pressure  than  this  is  a  waste  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  surgeon,  and  a  cause  of  needless  distress  to  the  patient.  Neitlier  vein  nor 
nerve  need  be  much  pressed  upon  as  a  rule,  nor  much  pain  produced.  To  carry  out  this 
treatment  three  good  men  should  be  employed  for  four  or  five  hours  consecutively,  each  in 
rotation  carefully  applying  pressure  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  By  adopting  this  practice 
I  have  cured  an  aneurism  of  the  thigh  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  other  cases  even  less 
time  has  sufficed.  In  a  case  I  recorded  in  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  for  18G9,  a  patient  get.  32 
cured  himself  of  a  popliteal  aneui-ism  by  pressure  in  four  and  a  half  hours.  In  one  more 
recent  a  man  ajt.  40  cured  himself  in  eighteen  hours,  after  flexion  and  prolonged  surgical 
treatment  by  instrumental  pressure  had  utterly  failed.  M.  Yanzetti,  in  1855,  records 
another  in  which  digital  compression  cured  a  popliteal  aneurism  in  four  hours. 

When  digital  pressure  can  be  employed  and  is  successful,  it  is  more  rapid  than  any 
other,  and  as  a  rule  less  painful.  It  can  also  be  used  where  instrumental  pressui'e  is  inap- 
plicable, as  in  the  case  of  the  carotid.  In  fact,  when  admissible,  it  should  always  be 
primarily  employed  in  preference  to  any  other  form  of  treatment.  When  digital  com- 
pression cannot  be  applied,  the  next  best  is  instrumental  pressure,  and  for  this  purpose 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  a  conical  weight  of  lead  (Fig.  131  a)  covered  with  leather  and 

Fig.  131. 


Mode  of  applying  pressure  to  the  femoral  artery  for  the  cnre  of  aneurism. 


perforated  with  an  iron  axle  (b),  upon  which  extra  pieces  of  lead  (c)  can  be  dropped 
( Bellingham's  Method)  ;  the  weights  being  so  adjusted  as  to  arrest  the  circulation  tlirough 
tlie  artery  and  no  more.    This  weight  can  be  slung  to  a  cradle  placed  over  the  limb,  held 
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Fig.  132. 


by  an  assistant,  or  left  to  the  intelligent  patient.  It  can  be  shifted  gently  from  one  spot 
to  anotlier  when  pressure  causes  pain,  and  is  far  less  painful  than  any  other  instrument.  In 
popliteal  aneurism,  the  weight  may  be  adjusted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  groin,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  apply  a  semicircular  tourniquet  lower  down,  by 
which  means  pressure  can  be  applied  alternately.  The  instruments  of 
Signorini,  Bellingham  (Fig.  131  d),  Skey,  Crampton,  Carte,  or  any 
other  that  allows  the  pad  to  press  upon  the  vessel,  and  not  otherwise 
interfere  with  the  circulation  through  the  limb,  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  All  of  these  consist  of  a  cii'cle  or  semicircle  of  steel,  a 
fixed  pad  being  attached  on  one  side  for  counter-pressure,  and  a 
movable  pad,  adjusted  by  a  screw,  for  direct  pressure.  Indeed,  with 
these  instruments  carefully  adjusted  by  the  aid  of  a  trustworthy 
assistant  who  will  see  that  pressure  is  well  applied,  maintained,  and 
shifted  only  when  required,  most  cases  of  aneurism  of  an  extremity 
may  be  treated.  In  Fig.  132  is  depicted  an  ingenious  contrivance 
made  by  Weiss,  on  the  principle  suggested  by  Mr.  F.  Bulley,  for  the 
application  of  pressure  to  an  artery  by  means  of  pads  which  may  be 
used  alteruMtely,  and  adapted  to  Bellingham's  instrument  (d,  Fig. 
131),  either  by  the  rigid  screw  or  elastic  pressure  of  Coles's  pad; 
and  in  Fig.  133  a  very  valuable  one  as  suggested  by  Mr.  George 
C.  Coles — the  pressure  being  elastic — that  may  be  used  as  hand 
pressure  or  ailapted  to  any  of  the  tourniquets.  The  treatment  by  compression  requires 
intelligent  supervision,  and  with  this  is  very  successful  ;  but  without  it  is  uncertain  in  its 
effects. 

Fig.  133. 


Weiss's  double  pad. 


Tliis  instrument  consists  of  a  trephiine  handle,  to  which  is  attached  a  straight  rod  teloscopically  arranged.  The 
two  upper  segments  of  this  rodaie  hollow  tubes,  each  containing  a  spiral  spring  ;  the  lower  segment  is  a  solid  brass 
rod  fitting  into  the  upper,  having  at  its  extremity  a  screw  at  an  obtuse  angle.  To  the  end  of  this  a  pad,  composed  of 
cotton-wool  and  horsehair,  is  adjusted. 

My  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Davies  Colley,  who  happened  to  have  been  my  dresser 
when  a  case  of  po[)liteal  aneurism  was  under  treatment  by  digital  compression,  informed 
me,  that  he  proved  by  experiment,  that  he  could  readily  arrest  the  circulation  through  the 
femoral  artery  for  six  or  eight  hours  at  a  time  with  his  finger  applied  directly  over  the 
vessel,  and  the  Aveiglit  adjusted  upon  his  finger — the  weight  acting  in  lieu  of  muscular 
power  that  would  have  been  required  as  the  compressing  force. 

To  neutralize  the  effects  of  the  local  irritation  of  the  skin  by  the  pressure,  free  use  may 
be  made  of  French  chalk,  starch,  or  violet  powder.  To  allay  pain,  opiates,  or  hypnotics, 
as  ciiloral  in  full  doses,  may  be  given,  and  in  some  cases  even  chloroform  may  be  used  and 
its  influence  kept  up  for  several  hours,  to  allow  of  complete  compression  being  maintained. 
Dr.  Mapother  did  this  for  twelve  hours.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  in  a  general  way, 
com|)Iete  obstruction  to  the  circulation  is  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  rapid  cure  than 
is  incomplete,  and  that  next  to  completely  stopping  the  flow  of  blood  till  the  aneurism  has 
consolidated,  the  application  of  the  intermittent  complete  compressing  force  is  to  be  advo- 
cated, or,  in  other  words,  complete  compression  may  be  maintained  for  a  certain  time,  and 
then  given  up  to  be  returned  to  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  patient  will  permit.  Tiie 
total  suppression  of  tiie  circulation  is  doubtless  the  most  rapid  {)lan  of  curing  an  aneurism  ; 
but  the  partial  suppression  is  likewise  successful  although  slower.  On  all  these  points, 
however,  I  siiould  like  the  Dublin  surgeons  to  speak.  Dr.  Rawdon  Macnamara  has  done 
so  in  an  able  paper  ('Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  Aug.  19,  1871),  from  which  tiie  following 
extract  has  been  taken.    It  epitomizes  the  whole  : 

"A  case  of  popliteal  aneurism  presents  itself  for  treatment.  AVe  determine  to  use  com- 
pression.   We  first  carefully  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  patient's  general  health.  If 
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anaemic  or  liyperaemic,  we  take  appropriate  measures ;  and,  when  we  are  satisfied  upon 
this  point,  we  apply  some  one  or  other  of  the  most  improved  compressors — those  in  which 
the  compressing  power  is  modified  elasticity.  Witli  this  we  compi-ess  the  artery  in  the 
upper  portion  of  its  course,  having  previously  arranged,  some  three  or  four  inches  lower 
down,  the  auxiliary  instrument  by  means  of  which  we  propose  to  alternate  the  pressure. 
The  upper  instrument  is  now  made  to  control  the  artery,  so  as  but  just  to  arrest  the  pul- 
sation in  the  sac.  This  is  the  most  delicate  step  in  all  the  procedure,  and  is  regulated  by 
the  hand  of  an  intelligent  assistant,  who  at  once  informs  us  when  the  pulsation  is  ar- 
rested ;  and  then  and  there  the  further  application  of  pressure  is  arrested.  A  roster  of 
intelligent  students  is  now  organized,  and  to  them  is  entrusted  the  management  of  the 
case.  Two  are  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  patient  for  one  hour,  when  they  are 
relieved  by  two  others,  and  so  on  during  the  day,  whereby  we  secure  unwearied  attention 
during  the  period  that  pressure  is  kept  up  ;  and,  as  in  Dublin  we  visit  our  hos[)ital  at  nine 
o'clock  A.  M.  the  treatment  generally  commences  about  that  liour,  and  is  continued  up  to 
nine  o'clock  P.  M.,  when  all  pressure  is  removed,  and  the  patient  is  encouraged  to  take 
his  night's  rest  undisturbed.  Next  morning  the  treatment  is  resumed,  and  so  on  until  the 
cure  is  perfected.  At  the  commencement  of  the  case,  we  take  the  patient  into  our  confi- 
dence ;  explain  to  him  the  nature  of  his  case  and  the  method  we  are  about  to  adopt  for 
his  cure,  placing  clearly  before  him  the  alternative,  with  all  its  possible  dangers,  which  we 
should  have  to  adopt  in  case  compression  should  fail.  The  value  of  this  procedure  is 
very  frequently  demonstrated  by  the  intelligent  interest  exhibited  by  our  patients  in  the 
management  of  their  own  cases,  so  intelligent  as  in  protracted  cases  to  supplement,  if  not 
altogether  to  supersede,  the  supervision  of  them  by  our  students.  In  the  selection  of  our 
compressing  force,  we  adopt  in  its  widest  sense  the  maxim  'Nullius  addictus  jurare  in 
verba  magistri.'  Should  one  compressor  prove  irksome,  we  try  another;  if  all  should 
fail,  we  have  recourse  to  digital  compression,  or  to  compression  by  means  of  weights  ;  but 
in  every  instance,  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  this  plan  of  treatment,  we  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  secure  its  success." 

Since  Esmarch's  elastic  bandage,  however,  has  been  introduced,  surgeons  have  employed 
it  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  and,  where  success  has  followed  its  use,  the  results  have 
been  very  striking.  Thus,  we  find  that  Dr.  Walter  lleid,  R.  N.,  who  first  adopted  the 
practice,  cured  by  its  means,  in  fifty  minutes,  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism  ('  Lancet,' 
1875)  ;  Mr.  F.  A.  Heath,  of  Manchester,  a  second,  in  an  hour  ('  Lancet,'  1876)  ;  Mr. 
Wagstaflfe,  a  third,  in  two  hours  ('  Lancet,'  1876)  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  a  fourth,  in  three 
hours;  and  Mr.  Wright,  a  fifth,  in  twenty-four  hours  ('  Lancet,'  1877).  Mr.  Bradley  has 
had,  however,  one  unsuccessful  example,  Mr.  T.  Smith  two,  and  I  now  record  a  fourth, 
in  which  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  practice  not  only  failed  to  cure  but  did  harm. 

The  case  was  that  of  a  man,  aet.  4.5,  who  was  admitted  into  Guy's,  under  my  care,  in 
March,  1877,  with  a  popliteal  aneurism,  which  w-as  increasing  so  rapidly  that  active 
treatment  was  called  for.  The  man  could  bear  neither  digital  nor  instrumental  pressure 
upon  the  afferent  artery.  I  consequently  applied  the  elastic  bandage  to  tlie  limb  below 
the  aneurism,  using  moderate  pressure,  allowed  the  aneurism  to  fill  with  blood,  and  then 
so  compressed  the  thigh  above  the  sac  as  to  entirely  check  all  pulsation  in  it,  these  three 
being  apparently  the  essential  points  to  observe.  A  subcutaneous  injection  of  morpliia 
was  also  given.  The  pressure  was  maintained  for  three  hours  consecutively  and  a  second 
dose  of  morphia  injected,  but  when  the  bandage  was  removed  the  aneurism  was  decidedly 
harder,  although  pulsation  still  existed  in  it.  Four  days  later  all  clot  seemed  to  have 
disappeared,  and  as  the  aneurism  was  as  big  as  ever,  the  elastic  bandage  was  again  applied, 
only  on  this  occasion,  to  soothe  the  man,  an  anaisthetic  was  used.  Tiiis  treatment  was 
continued  on  this  occasion  for  three  hours,  and  at  the  end,  little  had  been  gained  from  it. 
A  fortnight  was  then  allowed  to  elapse  to  allow  the  parts  thoroughly  to  recover  themselves, 
when  a  carbolized  catgut  ligature  was  applied  to  the  artery,  and  within  one  week  this 
wound  had  completely  healed  by  immediate  union,  not  a  drop  of  pus  having  been  exuded, 
indeed,  the  patient  had  no  idea  that  any  operation  had  been  performed  upon  his  thigh. 

The  foot,  however,  soon  became  the  seat  of  anremic  gangrene,  and  a  fortniglit  alter  the 
application  of  the  ligature,  was  amputated  in  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  a  good  recovery 
followed. 

In  this  case  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  gangrene  to  the  employment  of  the  elastic 
bandage,  and  fear  that  from  its  two  applications  many  of  the  small  arterial  branches  that 
would  liave  carried  on  the  circulation  through  the  foot,  after  the  ligature  of  the  femoral 
had  become  blocked,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  gangrene  followed.  The  case  indeed 
tends  much  to  support  the  view,  which  Holmes  fairly  demonstrated  in  his  college  lectures, 
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tlijit  where  pressure  fails  to  effect  a  cure  in  the  treatment  of  an  aneurism,  the  success  of 
ligature  of  the  vessel  is  not  so  good. 

An  aneurism  is  known  to  be  cured  when  it  has  consolidated  and  lost  all  pulsation,  and 
the  anastomosing  arterial  branches  around  are  visibly  pulsating.  Care,  however,  must 
be  observed  for  some  days  later,  and  no  movement  of  the  limb  or  manipulation  of  the  sac 
are  to  be  allowed ;  because  in  case  of  rapid  cure,  the  clot  that  has  filled  the  sac  must  of 
necessity  be  soft,  and  a  very  little  may  cause  its  displacement,  and  thus  interfere  with 
that  natural  contraction  of  the  tibrin  of  the  blood  that  is  to  fill  the  sac  permanently, 
prevent  its  dihitation,  and  cure  the  disease.  At  Guy's  Hospital,  out  of  17  cases  of 
popliteal  aneurism  consecutively  treated  by  pressure,  11  were  cured,  and  Mr.  Holmes 
informed  us  in  his  college  lectures,  that  out  of  124  cases  so  treated  in  different  hospitals, 
66  were  treated  with  success,  and  in  58  without  success.  Of  the  latter,  in  44,  the  femoral 
artery  was  afterwards  tied,  and  in  8  amputation  was  practised,  5  dying.  Death  occurred 
in  one  case ;  and  in  4  there  was  no  evidence  of  subsequent  treatment.  ('  Lancet,'  Dec. 
19,  1874.)  In  the  majority  of  these  cases,  instrumental  pressure  was  employed,  and  in 
some,  the  treatment  was  imperfectly  carried  out. 

The  treatment  of  aneurism  by  direct  compression  next  claims  attention,  and  in  modern 
times  is  known  as  that  by  Jlexion  ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  modus  operandi 
of  flexion  in  the  cure  of  aneurism  is  mainly  due  to  three  conditions,  first,  to  direct  com- 
pression of  the  aneurismal  tumor  itself;  secondly,  to  indirect  compression  through  the 
medium  of  the  tumor,  intercepting  either  wholly  or  partially  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
sac  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  displacement  of  the  clot,  as  suggested  by  flolmes,  and  the  consequent 
obliteration  of  the  mouth  of  the  aneurismal  tumor.  This  mouth  may  likewise  be  so  situated 
as  to  be  closed  by  the  bending  of  the  artery — an  aneurism  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
popliteal  artery  being  in  a  far  more  favorable  position  for  cure  than  one  on  the  anterior. 
At  the  same  time  we  know  that  forced  flexion  of  a  limb  is  capable  of  arresting  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  healthy  artery.  In  England,  Mr.  E.  Hart  demonstrated  the  success  of 
this  method  of  treatment  in  the  year  1858,  although,  in  1857,  Dr.  Maunoir,  of  Geneva, 
recorded  the  flrst  successful  case  in  '  L'Echo  Medicale'  (Neufchatel),  and,  since  that  time, 
many  surgeons  have  successfully  applied  the  practice.  To  carry  it  out,  the  limb  must  be 
carefully  bandaged  from  below  upwards  to  the  aneurism,  and  in  the  case  of  the  popliteal 
artery  the  knee  should  be  bent,  sufficient  force  being  employed  to  diminish  or  arrest  the 
pulsation  of  the  tumor  but  no  more,  some  turns  of  the  roller  maintaining  the  limb  in  this 
position.  The  thigh  should  then  be  flexed  upon  the  pelvis  and  the  patient  turned  on  his 
side  with  the  limb  resting  on  a  pillow.  By  this  plan  the  arrest  of  the  circulation  through 
the  aneurism  may  generally  be  effected,  and  a  cure  expected.  When  the  flexion  is  forced, 
tlie  patient  is  too  often  unable  to  endure  the  suftering  caused  by  the  position.  The  plan, 
however,  is  so  simple,  and,  when  bearable,  is  so  successful,  that  it  should  always  be 
attempted  where  it  can  be  applied,  and,  when  unsuccessful,  it  is  almost  liarmless.  To 
large  and  rapidly  growing  aneurisms  this  method  is  inapplicable,  and  probably  dangerous, 
as  it  may  induce  rupture  ;  but  when  any  inflammation  or  other  complication  exists  it 
ought  not  to  be  employed  ;  nor  ought  it  be  persisted  in  when  it  is  not  obviously  doing 
good. 

Pressure  may  likewise  be  used  with  flexion  where  the  latter  is  insufficient,  many  cases 
having  been  reported  in  which  success  followed  the  conjoint  means.  Jn  one  under  my 
care  in  1871  I  cured  an  aneurism  below  the  popliteal  space  in  eighteen  hours,  by  alternat- 
ing the  flexion  of  the  leg  with  digital  pressure  in  the  groin. 

M.  Liegois,  in  an  interesting  paper  ('  L'Union  Med.,'  Aug.  1869),  gives  eleven  cases  in 
which  flexion  alone  proved  successful  in  popliteal  aneurism,  and  also  eleven  in  which  it 
was  successful  in  combination  with  other  measures.  In  four  it  succeeded  after  other 
means  had  failed.  On  the  other  hand  it  failed  in  twenty-three  cases,  or  nearly  half  the 
whole  number,  and  of  these,  seven  are  stated  to  have  suffered  rupture,  and  one  had  inflam- 
mation of  the  sac.    Holmes's  statistics  show  nearly  the  same  results. 

The  ivire  compress  of  Mr.  Dix,  of  Hull,  already  alluded  to  (see  p.  306),  requires 
naming  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  aneurism.  It  is  a  method  that  has  been  advocated  by 
Porter,  of  Dublin,  Hilliard,  and  others  {vide  Mr.  Dix's  paper  in  the  '  British  Medical 
Journal,'  October  30,  1875,  p.  551).  It  is  in  reality  treatment  by  compression  and  not 
by  strangulation.  It  does  not  cut  the  artery  nor  obliterate  it  at  the  seat  of  operation  ; 
therefore  in  principle  and  methodus  medendi,  it  ranks  not  with  the  ligature,  but  with  the 
tourniquet  and  other  modes  of  pressure.  But  forasmuch  as  the  api)lication  of  the  wire 
requires  exposure  of  the  artery  by  a  cutting  operation,  this  process  cannot  enter  into  sur- 
gical competition  with  the  simpler  methods  of  compression  and  flexion,  yet  w-here  these 
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Fig.  134. 


nrl r  rij 

Dix's  mode  of  compressing  artery. 


have  failed  or  are  inai)j)licable  and  operative  procedure  is  inevitable,  "  tl.en,"  says  the 
author,  "  I  back  my  operation  for  certainty,  rapidity,  and  safety,  against  any  for  ni  of 
ligature — silk,  hemp,  or  catgut — or,  against  any  kind  of  forcei)S,  '  artery  constrictor,  or 
compressor  applied  in  or  through  a  wound." 

The  operation  is  as  follows,  and  it  seems  to  be  specially  necessary  to  follow  out  the 
exact  details  with  care  and  attention  : — 

The  artery  is  exposed  by  incision  and  the  aneurism-needle  passed  in  the  usual  way.  A 
piece  of  surgical  wire,  about  9  inches  long,  is  threaded  through  the  eye  of  the  aneurism- 
needle  and  carried  beneath  the  artery  by 
the  withdrawl  of  the  needle,  which  is  then 
separated  from  the  wire.  A  straight  sur- 
gical needle  is  then  attached  to  either  end 
of  the  wire  and  the  two  needles  (tirst  one 
and  then  the  other)  are  passed  through  the 
tissues  to  the  surface,  so  that  they  emerge 
on  the  skin,  one  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
and  the  other  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
from  the  edge  of  the  wound,  on  whichever 
side  of  it  may  seem  most  convenient,  but 
both  on  the  same  side  (Fig.  134).  By 
drawing  them  through  together,  the  wire 
forms  a  loop  over  the  artery  and  the  inter- 
vening tissues,  and  the  needles  are  then 
detached  from  the  wire.  The  half  of  a  vial- 
cork,  flat  side  downwards,  is  now  placed  on  the  skin  between  the  ends  of  the  protruding 
wire,  and  firmly  pressed  down  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant  in  the  exact  line  of  the  artery, 
the  wire  being  at  the  same  time  drawn  tightly  upwards  and  sharply  twisted  over  the  cork, 
till  the  current  through  the  artery  is  effectually  stopped  and  the  [lulsation  of  tlie  aneurism 
ceases.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  position  of  the  cork  should  be  longitudinally 
over  the  course  of  the  artery  so  that  the  blood-current  is  checked  as  much  by  the  down- 
ward pressure  of  the  cork  as  by  the  upward  tension  of  the  wire,  the  intervening  tissues 
forming  a  firm  compressed  pad.  The  superfluous  ends  of  wire  are  then  cut  ofl",  and  tl>e 
wound  closed  and  dressed  according  to  the  predilections  of  the  surgeon. 

When  the  depression  of  amestliesia  goes  off  and  the  circulation  revives,  it  will  be 
found,  that  feeble  pulsation  returns  in  the  aneurism.  This,  according  to  the  author 
(who  strongly  advocates  the  ^mrf«/a/ rather  than  the  rapid  method  of  producing  coagu- 
lation in  the  sac),  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  fbi-  two  or  even  thi'ee  days,  when  the  wire 
is  to  be  tightened  in  the  following  manner  : — 

The  cork  being  firmly  pressed  down  over  the  artery,  the  wire  is  drawn  upwards  by 
gentle  traction  on  its  twisted  ends,  and  two  or  three  small  wooden  wedges  are  pushed  in 
by  an  assistant  between  the  cork  and  the  wire,  so  that  sufficient  tension  is  caused  to 
entirely  stop  all  pulsation  in  the  aneurism.  If  the  wire  has  been  sufficiently  drawn  tightly 
at  first,  very  small  wedges  are  required,  such  as  two  or  three  bits  of  a  lucifer  match,  for 
instance.  The  wire  is  on  no  account  to  be  twisted  afresh,  lest  it  break.  Meanwhile,  by 
the  action  of  the  two  or  three  days'  feeble  current  the  sac  has  been  prepared,  as  it  were, 
for  the  coagulation  of  sudden  soft  clot  which  is  now  formed,  whilst  the  collateral  circula- 
tion has  also  by  the  same  means  been  encouraged,  the  result  being  that  in  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours,  consolidation  is  perfect ;  thus  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  tiie 
cure  is  complete,  and  the  compress  maybe  removed,  which  is  thus  done:  Untwist  the 
wire  and  remove  the  cork  ;  separate  widely  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  to  lessen  the  curve 
as  much  as  possible  ;  clip  off  one  end  close  to  the  skin  ;  make  genth;  pressure  with  one 
finger  where  the  cork  has  been,  and  by  steady  traction  on  the  other  end  of  the  wire  it  is 
readily  withdrawn.  If  it  should  seem  to  adhere,  leave  it  till  next  day,  when  it  must  have 
become  loosened  in  the  tissues,  and  be  easily  removable. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are  thus  summarized  by  Mr.  Dix : — 

I.  The  wire  does  not  cause  ulceration  or  any  damage  to  the  coats  of  the  artery,  either 
external  or  internal,  therefore  the  blood  channel  being  unopened,  bleediny,  one  of  the 
chief  dangers  of  the  old  operation,  is  impossible. 

II.  By  causing  at  first  a  retarded  circulation  and  a  diminished  current,  it  most  accu- 
rately imitates  the  natural  cure  of  aneurism  ;  and  by  allowing  time  for  the  establishment 
of  the  collateral  circulation,  the  risk  of  gangrene,  the  second  great  dauyer  of  the  ligature, 
is  very  much  diminished. 
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If,  neverthelsss,  tliere  were  coldness  of  the  limb  and  a  threatening  of  gangrene,  the 
wire  can  be  at  once  untwisted  and  relaxed,  or  even  removed. 

III.  Ultimately,  the  current  thioiigh  the  artery  and  the  sac  is  entirely  obstructed  so  as 
to  produce  the  needful  clot.  Of  course,  this  comiilete  obstruction  can  be  effected  at  first 
if  desired ;  and,  therefore,  this  operation  does  what  no  operation,  by  ligature  and  forceps, 
&c.,  can  do,  viz.,  it  gives  the  surgeon  a  choice  between  the  rapid  and  the  gradual  method 
of  treatment.  But,  as  herein  described,  it  is  in  fact  a  combination  of  the  two,  which  is 
better  than  either  alone. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  gradual  method  is  much  to  be 
preferred,  and  he  considers  it  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  his  operation  that  this  effect  can 
be  produced. 

IV.  The  wire  does  not  act  as  a  foreign  body  in  the  wound,  setting  up  suppuration  and 
impeding  the  healing  process  as  a  ligature  does. 

V.  It  is  not  a  fixture  upon  the  artery  remaining  for  an  indefinite  period,  but,  its  work 
being  done  it  can  be  at  once  got  rid  of. 

VI.  The  clot  produced  by  this  concurrence  of  the  gradual  and  rapid  method  is  less 
likely  to  break  down  and  suppurate  than  the  soft  sudden  clot,  which  is  the  effect  of  the 
ligature. 

VII.  And  lastly.  As  there  is  no  possibility  of  bleeding  from  the  artery,  the  surgeon 
has  a  wider  choice  of  locality  lor  operation.  For  instance,  the  common  femoral  or  the 
external  carotid,  which,  on  account  of  hemorrhagic  risks,  are  usually  avoided  by  the 
operator,  may  be  safely  treated  on  this  plan,  which  is  indeed  applicable  to  all  arteries 
alike. 

N.B  Inasmuch  as  it  does  not  oblitei-ate  the  artery  at  the  site  of  the  application  of  the 

wire,  this  procedure,  in  its  present  form,  is  not  suitable  for  the  distal  operation,  but  it  is 
probable  that  complete  occlusion  and  obliteration  may  be  effected  by  the  simple  modifica- 
tion of  applying  Hvo  wires  upon  the  vessel  about  half  an  inch  apart,  between  which  a  clot 
would  form  and  become  organized. 

All  this  is  quite  trustworthy  in  traumatic  aneurism  or  in  a  wounded  artery,  a  wire, 
being  applied  on  either  side  of  the  orifice  in  the  artery  and  the  vessel  divided  between 
them.    This  is  pi-oved  by  its  perfect  success  in  amputation,  &c. 


The  Treatment  by  Ligature. 


Such  a  plan  should  only  be  entertained  when 
is  inapplicable,  or  has  proved  unsuccessful.  It 
the  Hunterian  method  (Fig.  135),  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ligature  at  some  distance  from  the 
sac  and  not  by  tlie  '*  melhode  d'Anel,"  in  which 
the  ligature  is  applied  close  to  the  aneurism  ; 
because  by  the  Hunterian  operation  the  chief 
flow  of  blood  through  the  aneurism  is  arrested, 
the  collateral  circulation  maintained,  and  the 
artery  more  likely  to  be  healthy  when  ligatured 
at  some  distance  from  the  seat  of  disease.  The 
operation  is  also,  as  a  rule,  less  difiicult. 

A  moderately  thick  round  ligature  should  be 
employed  either  of  silk,  hemp,  or  carbolized  cat- 
gut. When  a  silk  or  hempen  ligature  is  used, 
it  subsequently  ulcerates  through,  or  a  portion 
of  the  artery  sloughs  away  with  it.  The  process 
takes  from  nine  to  twenty  days,  or  more  in  large 
vessels,  and  in  this  lies  the  weakness  of  the  treat- 
ment by  ligature.  When  the  carbolized  catgut 
ligature  is  employed,  some  ulceration  of  the  ves- 
sel at  the  seat  of  ligature  may  likewise  follow, 
but  a  complete  division  of  the  artery  by  ulcera- 
tion need  not  take  place.  On  thai  account  the 
latter  ligature  is  pre  erab.'e.  Wlien  the  ligature 
grene  of  the  parts  below  the  seat  of  disease,  or,  fr 
is  the  more  frequent  cause  of  death,  and  accordi 


that  by  compression  in  one  of  its  forms 
should  be  carried  out  when  possible  by 


Fig.  135. 

Brasdor's 
as  practised 
Ariel's.     Hunter's,    by  Wardrop.  Wardrop's. 


Diagram  showing  the  different  operations  for 
aneurism. 

fails,  and  death  ensues,  it  is  from  gan- 
om  secondary  hemorrhage.  The  former 
ng  to  Dr.  Norris,  out  of  fifty  fatal  cases 
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of  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery,  twenty-three  died  of  gangrene,  and  only  eight  of  hemor- 
rhage. 

NV' lien  a  ligature  is  applied  to  the  main  artery  of  a  limb,  the  circulation  is,  for  a  time, 
more  or  less  cut  off,  consequently  coldness  of  the  part  may  ensue,  and  even  gangrene  ; 
congestion,  however,  generally  takes  place  gradually  in  the  extremity  from  the  blood 
being  forced  into  the  collateral  vessels,  and  with  this,  some  increase  of  temperature  may 
be  felt,  with  hypertesthesia,  a  point  already  noticed  in  embolic  arterial  obstruction. 
Brown-Sequard  explains  the  elevation  of  temperatui-e  that  is  often  observed  in  a  part 
after  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  its  main  artery,  by  the  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  that  ramify  on  or  in  the  coats  of  the  vessel ;  this  paralysis  producing  a  correspond- 
ing paralysis  of  the  ramifications  of  the  vessels,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  blood  finds  its 
way  freely  through  the  collateral  branches  into  the  part  below  the  seat  of  the  ligature ; 
this  blood  stasis  producing  both  the  congestion  of  the  part  as  well  as  the  concomitant 
elevation  of  temperature.  ('Archives  de  Physiologic,'  1851.)  The  surgeon  consequently 
should,  after  the  application  of  a  ligature,  do  what  he  can  to  maintain  the  temperature  of 
the  limb,  which  is  best  effected  by  covering  it  thickly  with  cotton  wool,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  part  raised,  to  encourage  the  venous  circulation.  Simple  nutritious  food 
should  be  allowed,  but  stimulants  only  with  great  caution,  and  merely  enough  to  help 
digestion  and  maintain  the  force  of  the  heart's  action — the  habits  of  the  patient  forming 
the  best  guide  as  to  quantity.  Should  pain  be  present,  opium,  morphia,  or  chloral  must 
be  perscribed,  either  by  the  mouth  or  subcutaneously. 

When  the  ligature  has  separated,  the  wound  healed,  and  the  aneurism  consolidated,  no 
forcible  or  prolonged  exercise  of  the  limb  must  be  allowed  for  some  weeks,  although  gentle 
exercise  is  beneficial.  The  limb  should  also  be  kept  warm,  for  it  has  happened  that  the 
circulation  through  it  has  failed  to  become  full  or  even  sufficient,  after  the  operation,  and 
some  permanent  weakness  and  loss  of  sensation  has  been  left.  A  patient  may,  however, 
live  a  long  life  even  after  a  double  operation.  In  1864  I  saw  a  man,  fet.  51,  upon  whom 
Mr.  B.  Cooper  had  operated  twenty-three  years  before  (1841)  for  popliteal  aneurism  of 
the  left  leg,  and  of  the  right  in  1843.  He  had  been  an  orange  porter,  and  subsequently 
followed  his  work.  When  gangrene  takes  place,  it  is  generally  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
cutting  off  of  arterial  supply  from  a  limb,  and  of  the  ensuing  blood  stasis.  As  a  conse- 
quence it  occurs  within  a  few  days  of  the  operation.  It  may,  however,  be  produced  by 
the  presence  of  an  inflamed  or  rapidly  increasing  aneurism,  and  has  then  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  operation.  It  should  be  dealt  with  energetically.  If  it  s[)read  rapidly,  and 
threaten  life,  amputation  of  the  limb  about  the  line  of  ligature  should  be  performed  with- 
out delay.  Should,  however,  it  be  limited  in  its  nature,  and  slowly  progressive,  the  ex- 
pectant treatment  must  be  employed.  The  warmth  of  the  limb  at  the  same  time  should 
be  carefully  looked  to,  the  sloughing  or  dying  parts  covered  wnth  well-oiled  lint,  the 
venous  circulation  assisted  by  the  elevated  position  and  by  gentle  friction,  and  the  powers 
of  the  patient  stimulated  by  food  and  wine  ;  opiates  being  administered  for  the  alleviation 
of  pain. 

When  the  sac  of  the  aneurism  inflames  and  suppurates  after  the  application  of  a  liga- 
ture, the  case  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  local  gangrene  the  result  of  the  operation  ;  it  is  a 
dangerous  complication,  and  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  its  treatment.  Hemor- 
rhage is  occasionally  a  result  of  this  action,  the  blood  coming  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
vessel ;  pya;mia  or  blood-poisoning  is  another.  In  general,  when  an  aneurismal  sac  sup- 
purates, amputation  is  tlie  best  practice  wlien  it  can  be  performed.  In  August,  1871,  I 
applied  a  ligature  to  the  left  carotid  artery  of  a  man  ast.  29,  for  a  large  aneurism,  and 
death  ensued  on  the  thirty-fourth  day  from  suppuration  of  the  sac  and  sloughing  of  nearly 
the  whole  aneurism.  This  process  had  been  preceded  by  some  hemorrhage  on  the  thir- 
teenth day  after  the  operation.  The  same  result  may  take  place  after  the  cure  by  com- 
pression, rapid  or  slow.  It  is  an  open  question,  however,  whether  aneurismal  sacs  that 
have  been  suddenly  filled  with  coagula  are  not  more  liable  to  break  up  and  suppurate  than 
others  in  which  the  process  has  been  more  gradual. 

In  rare  instances  after  the  Hunterian  operation  the  pulsation  of  an  aneurism  reappears ; 
and  a  passing,  feeble  pulsation  in  the  sac  a  day  or  two  after  the  application  of  the  ligature 
is  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence  ;  nor  need  it  excite  any  alarm,  as  it  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  passage  of  a  feeble  current  of  blood  through  tlie  sac  by  means  of  a  collateral  branch. 
This  is  more  likely  to  occur  when  a  cure  by  pressure  has  been  previously  attempted  and 
failed,  the  collateral  circulation  having  been  enlarged  by  the  pressure.  Should,  however, 
the  pulsation  continue  persistent,  even  after  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  main 
trunk,  it  will  be  fair  to  infer,  that  a  '  vas  aberrans'  exists,  by  which  the  blood  is  brought 
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direct  to  the  aneurism,  and  which  must  be  ligatured  before  a  cure  can  be  expected.  At 
times,  the  existence  of  this  '  vas  aberrans'  may  be  made  out  at  the  time  of  operation  when 
the  vessel  must  be  looked  for  before  the  main  trunk  is  tied  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  possible 
that  no  necessity  will  be  found  to  tie  the  main  trunk,  as  the  operation  for  aneurism  is  to 
tie  the  vessel  that  supplies  the  sac,  and  this  may  be  connected  only  with  the  '  vas  aber- 
rans.' Should  it  not  be  possible  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  supplying  vessel,  other  means 
may  be  employed,  such  as  compression,  or  flexion,  but,  in  all  probability  these  had  been 
previously  tried  and  failed,  and,  under  such  circumstances  a  second  ligature  may  have  to 
be  put  on  near  the  sac  ;  or  the  original  operation  for  aneurism — that  of  Antyllus,  practised 
more  recently  by  Syme — may  be  required,  which  is,  the  laying  open  of  the  sac  of  the 
aneurism  and  the  application  of  a  ligature  above  and  below  its  connection  with  the  artery. 
To  do  this,  however,  much  boldness  and  operative  skill  are  necessary  to  prevent  a  fatal 
hemorrhage.  With  this  object,  in  a  case  of  axillary  aneurism,  Mr,  Syme  made  an  incision 
above  the  clavicle  along  the  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  to  enable  an  assistant  to 
compress  the  subclavian  artery  against  the  first  rib ;  acting  upon  the  same  principle  as  he 
adopted  thirty  years  before  when  he  made  an  incision  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to 
enable  an  assistant  to  compress  the  internal  maxillary  artery  before  the  removal  of  the 
upper  jaw.  In  1861,  he  laid  open  a  gluteal  aneurism,  having  previously  thrust  a  bistoury 
into  the  tumor  over  the  situation  of  the  gluteal  artery  and  introduced  a  finger  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  blood  from  flowing  except  by  occasional  gushes.  He  eventually  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  sac,  rapidly  turned  out  the  clot,  and  had  the  bleeding  orifice  at  once  under  sub- 
jection by  the  pressure  of  the  hand.  Both  cases  did  well.  Still  this  practice  is  only 
applicable  to  desperate  cases  where  all  other  modes  of  treatment  have  failed,  or  are  out  of 
the  question.  In  aneurisms  of  small  arteries,  however,  it  is  very  applicable.  I  success- 
fully employed  it,  some  years  ago,  in  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  radial  artery;  and  again 
in  October,  1871,  in  a  case  of  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  radial,  where  the  vessel  was 
punctured,  about  the  middle  of  the  arm.  In  the  latter,  I  divided  the  vessel  completely, 
and  twisted  both  ends,  a  rajiid  recovery  following. 

When  a  ligature  cannot  be  applied  to  the  cardiac  side  of  an  aneurism,  and  the  treat- 
ment by  compression  has  failed  or  is  inapplicable,  Brasdor's,  or  the  distal  operation  may 
be  entertained.  This  consists  in  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  vessel  as  it  leaves  the 
aneurism  (Fig.  135).  It  is  not,  however,  an  operation  that  can  be  recommended  with 
any  confidence,  except  for  carotid  aneurism.  Wardrop  performed  it  in  several  cases  with 
success. 

The  distal  operation  of  the  left  carotid  artery  for  the  cure  of  aortic  aneurism,  is,  how- 
ever, well  Avorthy  of  attention  as  is  proved  by  the  cases  of  C.  Heath,  Annandale,  Holmes, 
and  Barwell.  The  credit  of  the  suggestion,  however,  must  be  given  to  Dr.  Cockle,  who 
wrote  on  the  subject  ('Lancet,'  1869),  although  three  or  four  cases  had  previously  been 
recorded  in  which  the  operation  had  been  performed  for  supposed  carotid  aneurism  with 
success.  In  aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery,  it  is  also  open  to  the  surgeon  to  ligature 
the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  consecutively  or  simultaneously,  Mr.  Fearn's  case  and 
others  having  made  the  repetition  of  the  operation  justifiable.  In  August,  1871,  I  per- 
formed Wardrop's  operation  on  a  man,  cet.  33,  for  innominate  aneurism.  The  subclavian 
was  ligatured  with  a  carbolized  catgut  ligature,  the  wound  closed  and  sealed  with  lint 
saturated  with  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin.  A  good  recovery  ensued,  and  consid- 
erable consolidation  of  the  aneurism.  The  man  left  the  hospital  thirty-six  days  after  the 
operation  so  well  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  treatment  that  he  did  not  return  to  have 
the  carotid  ligatured;  indeed,  he  went  on  so  well  up  to  about  six  weeks  before  his  death 
that  he  thought  nothing  of  his  trouble.  He  died  from  dyspnoea  the  result  of  pressure,  in 
August,  1874,  three  years  after  the  oj)eration.  After  death  the  aneurism  was  found  to  be 
full  of  solid  clot,  and  there  was  a  passage  through  it  to  the  carotid,  with  a  smooth  lining. 
Unfortunately,  the  gentleman  who  took  out  tlie  preparation  threw  away  the  bulk  of  the 
clot  that  filled  the  sac,  which  was  as  big  as  a  fist.  The  success  of  the  operation,  however, 
was  most  encouraging. 

The  Treatment  by  Manipulation. 

This  method  also  requires  notice,  since  it  has  been  introduced  by  no  less  a  man  than 
Sir  W.  Fergusson,  and  is  based  on  natural  although  exceptional  processes,  viz.,  the  em- 
bolic occlusion  of  the  distal  end  of  an  artery  by  a  dislodged  clot.  Manipulation  may  also 
be  employed  "to  alter  the  relations  of  the  laminated  fibrine  in  the  cavity  of  the  aneurism, 
so  as  to  bring  about  a  further  deposition  of  fibrine  on  the  projecting  surfaces  of  the  dis- 
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placed  lamina;"  (Olivor  Pemberton's  '  Address  on  Surgery,'  Brit.  Med.  Assoc.).  In  two 
cases  Sir  W.  Fergusson  endeavored  by  manipulating  the  sac  to  dislodge  the  clot,  and 
thus  give  it  a  chance  of  being  carried  by  the  circulation  into  the  efferent  vessel.  In  both 
the  success  was  sufficient  to  sanction  the  repetition  of  the  means  in  ai)i)ropriate  cases  when 
all  other  treatment  is  out  of  the  question.  In  1872,  Mr.  Herbert  Page,  of  Carlisle,  also 
successfully  treated  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism  by  these  means.  In  the  cervical  aneurism, 
the  dangers  of  embolism  of  the  cerebral  arteries  must  be  borne  in  mind;  yet  at  the  same 
time  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Hunterian  operation  for  subclavian  aneurism  has 
never  been  successful,  and  all  other  means  are  nearly  out  of  court.  Amputation  has,  how- 
ever, been  performed  under  these  cii'cumstances  with  success. 

Galvano-puncture,  or  Electrolysis. 

To  induce  or  assist  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  sac,  other  means  have  been  sug- 
gested, and  of  these  the  treatment  by  galvano-puncttire  as  advocated  by  Abeille  in  1849 
('Arch.  Gen.  de  Medecine'),  and  by  Ciniselli  in  1856,  is  one  of  the  most  promising  in 
theory,  though  the  practical  results  have  not  been  equally  satisfactory.  It  consists  in  the 
introduction  of  the  two  needles  of  a  constant  current  battery  into  the  sac,  with  the  view 
of  coagulating  the  blood  into  a  firm  clot.  The  practice  is  one  that  can  only  be  entertained 
in  exceptional  cases,  i.  e.,  in  those  which  cannot  from  their  position  be  submitted  to  other 
forms  of  operation.  It  is,  however,  well  adapted  for  the  treatment  of  aneurisms  at  the 
root  of  the  neck  and  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  possibly  for  some  forms  of  abdominal 
aneurisms. 

The  constant  current  battery  should  be  used,  and  a  moderate  current,  say  of  five  cells, 
be  first  employed,  its  strength  being  increased  gradually,  but  never  to  cause  pain.  The 
battery  may  be  used  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  about  twice  a  week,  yet  this  will  depend 
upon  its  etiects.  The  needles  should  be  of  steel  gilt,  sharp,  very  fine,  and  about  three 
inches  long,  and  should  be  insulated  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  point.  They  are  to  be 
introduced  and  removed  with  a  rotatory  motion,  and  may  be  attached  to  either  pole  of 
the  battery.  The  dangers  of  the  operation  are,  as  stated  by  Holmes,  principally  from 
two  causes,  "  the  inflammatory  action  produced  in  the  sac  and  the  cellular  tissue  which 
surrounds  it,  and  the  gangrene  or  ulceration  of  the  skin  at  the  points  of  entrance  of  the 
needles." 

Other  Methods. 

The  treatment  by  injection  is  another  mode  that  demands  notice,  although  hitherto 
it  has  not  been  satisfactory.  Alcohol,  tannin,  acetic  acid  and  the  perchloride  of  iron  have 
all  been  used  as  coagulating  agents,  but  the  last  is  the  drug  for  which  the  most  can  be 
said.  That  it  has  a  powerful  influence  in  causing  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  well 
known ;  but  to  produce  this  in  the  sac  of  an  aneurism  is  a  dangerous  proceeding.  The 
most  dangerous  result  is  embolism,  and  the  next,  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the 
sac.  A  solution  of  the  perchloride,  diluted  to  one-twentieth  the  strength  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  solution,  is  strong  enough,  and  not  more  than  about  twenty  drops  of  the 
solution  ought  to  be  thrown  into  a  large  sac.  The  graduated  glass  syringe  with  screw 
piston  should  be  employed,  such  as  is  generally  used  for  subcutaneous  injections.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  perforated  trocar  be  well  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  tumor, 
and  that  the  afferent  as  well  as  eiferent  artery  be  well  compressed.  Tlie  escape  of"  arterial 
blood  is  the  only  test  of  tlie  trocar  having  entered  the  sac.  The  fluid  should  then  be 
injected,  and,  by  manipulation,  mixed  with  the  blood.  When  the  sac  seems  solid,  the 
canula  should  be  withdrawn,  but  the  pressure  upon  the  cardiac  side  of  the  sac  should  be 
maintained  subsequently  for  a  full  hour,  to  prevent  the  consolidating  mixture  of  blood 
and  iron  being  sent  onwards  into  the  circulation. 

With  objects  similar  to  the  above,  the  late  Mr.  Moore  inserted  twenty-six  yards  of  iron 
wire  into  an  aortic  aneurism  through  a  canula,  his  object  being  merely  to  detain  the  fibrine 
of  the  fluid  blood;  but  the  result  was  discouraging  in  the  extreme.  ('Med.-Chir.  Trans., 
vol.  xlvii.)  Dr.  J.  Levis,  of  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1873,  inserted  twenty-four  feet  of 
horsehair  into  a  thoracic  aneurism  in  a  man  aged  41,  with  some  advantage,  and  on  No- 
vember 25th,  1873,  I  adopted  a  like  practice,  introducing  into  the  sac  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  poiditeal  aneurism  due  to  embolism,  twenty  feet  of  horsehair  through  a  fine 
canula,  with  the  efifect  of  causing  almost  complete  consolidation  of  the  tumor.  The 
patient  was  a  man,  ajt.  33,  admitted  with  ulcerative  endocarditis,  who  survived  the  o^  era- 
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tion  five  days.  The  results  thus  obtained  are  quite  sufficient,  therefore,  to  justify  a  repe- 
tition of  the  operation,  under  circumstances  in  which  all  other  plans  of  treatment  are 
unjustifiable  or  have  failed. 

In  recent  times  Langenbeck,  with  the  view  of  causing  contraction  of  the  walls  of  an 
aneurism,  has  been  led  to  inject  the  parts  surrounding  the  sac  with  a  solution  of  ergotin. 
Dr.  Dutoit,  of  Berne,  relates  in  '  Langenbeck's  Archiv'  (Band  xii.  No.  3)  a  case  in  which 
he  successfully  adopted  tlie  practice;  the  man  was  forty  years  old,  and  the  aneurism  was 
supposed  to  be  subclavian.  Fifteen  injections  were  made  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
days  over  the  tumor,  which  gradually  diminished.  To  render  the  cure  certain,  however, 
digital  compression  was  subsequently  employed. 

Traumatic  Aneurism. 

An  artery  receives  a  punctured  or  an  incised  wound  ;  bleeding  takes  place  ;  pressure  is 
applied  in  order  to  control  it,  and  the  wound  heals.  In  course  of  time  a  pulsating  swelling 
is  discovered  and  a  traumatic  aneurism  is  said  to  exist. 

A  man  in  wrestling,  or  after  making  some  sudden  unprepared-for  muscular  exertion,  finds 
something  give  Avay  in  his  leg,  or  fancies  he  has  sprained  his  knee.  In  a  shorter  or  longer 
period  swelling  appears,  which  steadily  increases  and  is  pulsatile,  he  is  the  subject  of  an 
aneurism.  In  the  former  case,  doubtless  the  injury  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  aneurism. 
In  the  latter  it  produced  it  indirectly  by  acting  upon  a  diseased  vessel.  And  yet,  if  the 
former  aneurism  is  sacculated  either  by  the  expansion  of  the  reparative  material  with 
which  the  wound  of  the  artery  had  been  closed,  or  by  the  hernial  protrusion  of  one  or 
more  of  the  coats  of  the  artery  through  a  rupture  or  wound  of  another,  or  by  the  conden- 
sation of  the  cellular  tissue  into  which  the  blood  has  escaped,  it  differs  in  no  single  practical 
point  from  the  latter  or  from  any  other  aneurism  that  has  been  already  considered  ;  and, 
what  is  more,  it  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principles,  although  as  the  artery  of  a  trau- 
matic is  healthier  than  that  of  a  spontaneously  formed  aneurism,  the  former  may  be  more 
readily  cured. 

When,  however,  an  aneurism  caused  by  any  injury  is  not  encysted;  when  either  from 
the  first  it  is  diffused  or  becomes  so  from  the  rupture  of  the  sac,  or,  wiien  any  ordinary 
aneurism  ruptures,  a  different  condition  presents  itself  to  the  surgeon,  and  the  case  appears 
more  like  that  of  a  ruptured  artery;  indeed,  when  such  a  condition  complicates  a  sprain, 
fracture,  or  dislocation,  it  must  be  regarded  as  such,  and  treated  accordingly.  The  vessel, 
however,  is  not  to  be  cut  down  upon  and  tied  at  once  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  such 
a  practice  would  be  wrong  and  rash  in  the  extreme — a  large  proportion  of  such  cases  as 
these  recovering  without  any  such  proceeding.  In  one  where  the  extravasation  is  severe 
and  no  pulsation  exists,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  with  any  clearness  the  true  condition 
of  affairs.  A  limb  either  with  or  without  a  fracture  may  be  greatly  distended,  and  this 
from  etfused  blood;  but  whether  the  blood  has  been  poured  out  from  the  rupture  of  a  large 
artery  or  vein,  or  some  smaller  vessel,  there  can  be  no  means  of  knowing,  since  even  the 
pulsation  in  the  vessels  below  may  be  indistinguishable  on  account  of  the  effusion.  Under 
these  circumstances  no  active  pi'oceeding  can  be  canned  out.  The  limb  should  be  ele- 
vated, cold  af)i)lied,  the  case  left  to  nature,  and,  in  a  large  number  of  instances  a  beneficial 
result  will  ensue.  I  can  recall  several  such  cases  where  I  anticipated  bad  results,  but 
witnessed  good.  If  the  effusion  is  so  severe  as  to  be  followed  by  evidence  of  arrest  of 
circulation  in  the  limb,  the  surgeon  will  be  justified  in  cutting  down  upon  the  vessel  at 
the  point  where  the  history  of  the  case  indicates  that  it  is  wounded,  and  in  tying  both 
ends  after  having  turned  out  all  clot,  &c.  In  otfier  cases,  the  main  artery  may  be  tied, 
but  too  often  there  will  be  nothing  to  be  done  but  amputation,  as  gangrene  may  set  in. 
This  operation,  however,  must  be  postponed  till  the  line  of  demarcation  is  fairly  indicated. 
No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  all  these  cases  as  each  one  must  be 
treated  on  its  own  merits. 

But  the  student  should  remember — (1)  That  every  aneurism,  however  caused,  if 
encysted,  is  to  be  treated  upon  the  same  general  principles,  and  tliat  ru[)tured  traumatic 
aneurisms  are  to  be  regarded  as  ruptured  arteries. 

(2)  That  the  rupture  of  an  artery  when  bound  down  by  a  dense  fascia,  such  as  the 
popliteal,  is  generally  followed  by  complete  arrest  of  all  circulation  in  the  limb  both 
arterial  and  venous,  and,  as  a  rule,  requires  to  be  treated  by  amputation,  gangrene  being 
otherwise  the  result. 

(3)  That  in  cases  of  partial  rupture  there  may  be  less  extravasation,  and  consequently 
less  severe  measures  may  suffice;  such  as  pi'essure  upon  the  main  trunk  above,  or,  if  this 
fail,  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  wounded  vessel. 
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(4)  That  a  ruptured  artery  in  parts  less  fascia-bound  than  the  leg  (as,  for  instance,  the 
arm)  may  be  treated  more  as  in  the  case  of  injuries  to  arteries  by  the  application  of  a 
ligature  to  the  wounded  vessel. 

When  an  artery  is  obstructed,  the  circulation  is  carried  on  by  what  is  called  the  collateral 
circulation,  the  vessels  coming  off  above  the  obstructed  part  communicating  with  those 
which  arise  below  it.  At  first  the  vessels  are  very  numerous,  but  as  time  goes  on  their 
number  diminishes,  only  those  most  conveniently  situated  for  carrying  on  the  circulation 
becoming  rapidly  or  gradually  permanently  enlarged. 

To  illustrate  this  beautiful  compensatory  natural  act  I  submit  two  drawings  (Figs.  136, 
137),  taken  from  a  preparation  in  Guy's  Museum,  No.  1519'%  made  by  Mr.  Cock  in  the 
year  1826,  from  a  patient  aet.  58,  in  which  case  Sir  A.  Cooper  had  applied  a  ligature  to 
the  external  iliac  artery,  eighteen  years  and  a  half  previously,  for  femoral  aneurism. 


Fig.  136. 


Fig.  137. 


Anterior  view.— a.  Common  iliac  artery,  b.  External 
iliac,  c.  Internal  iliac,  d.  Femoral,  e.  Profunda.  /. 
External  circumflex,  g.  Internal  circumflex,  h.  Iliac 
artery,  which  had  been  tied  and  had  shrivelled  into  a 
cord.  i.  Remains  of  aneurismal  sac.  k.  Anastomosing 
branches  of  the  circumflexa  ilii.  I.  Anastomosing 
branches  of  the  circumflexa  externa,  m.  Obturator  ar- 
tery, anastomosing  with  n,  circumflexa  interna. 


Posterior  view. — a.  Gluteal  artery.  6.  Ischiatic  ar- 
tery, c.  Anastomosing  branches  of  gluteal  with  the 
circumflex,  d.  Anastomosing  branches  of  ischiatic  with 
the  perforating  branches  of  the  profunda. 


A  full  description  and  preparation  of  the  case  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  (first 
series)  of  the  '  Guy's  Reports,'  by  Mr.  Cock.  The  drawings  need  no  lengthy  descrip- 
tion, as  they  explain  themselves. 


Arterio-venous  Aneurisms. 

When  an  artery  and  a  vein  communicate  with  each  other,  the  arterial  blood  passing 
directly  into  the  vein  without  the  intervention  of  a  sac,  an  aneurismal  varix  is  said  to 
exist  (a,  Fig.  138)  ;  and  when  a  sac  exists  into  which  the  arterial  blood  flows  in  its  pas- 
sage to  the  vein,  this  condition  is  called  a  varicose  aneurism  (b,  c,  and  D,  Fig.  lo8j. 
Both  these  varieties  of  arterio-venous  aneurisms  are  now  rare  ;  but  when  venesection  was 
a  common  oi)eration  they  were  far  more  frequent ;  as  they  are  usually  produced  by  the 
perforation  or  division  of  an  artery  through  a  vein,  the  opening  between  the  vessels 
remaining  permanent.  Goupil  (Paris,  1855)  recorded  the  fact,  that  out  of  fifty-seven 
cases  of  this  affection,  thirty-one  were  the  result  of  bleeding.  Yet  both  forms  may 
originate  spontaneously  from  disease.  Cases  are  also  on  record  where  the  aorta  and 
superior  or  inferior  vena  cava  communicated.  Wade  (' Dublin  Med.  Press,'  1861)  has 
also  recorded  a  case  in  which  an  opening  existed  between  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  ;  and  my  friend  Mr,  Morris  informs  me,  that  he  has  seen  a  case  in  the  femoral 
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region,  the  result  of  a  pistol  shot  received  by  a  sportsman  in  America.  Indeed,  all  the 
large  arteries  and  veins  may  be  similarly  affected. 

In  an  aneurisrnal  varix  the  vein  assumes  in  some  degree  the  properties  of  an  artery 
and  becomes  enlarged  from  the  arterial  impulse.  Besides  being  irregularly  dilated  and 
tortuous,  the  dilatation  assumes  a  fusiform  or  sacculated  appearance,  while  it  also  becomes 
thickened  and  pulsates. 


Fig.  138. 

ABC  D 


Illustrating:  the  different  forms  of  arterio-venous  aneurisni.    A.  The  artery  and  vein  directly  communicating. 
B  and  C.  The  dilation  beiug  more  in  the  vein.    D.  Varicose  aneurism  laid  open. 


In  the  imricose  aneurism  the  sac  may  or  may  not  freely  communicate  with  the  artery 
or  vein.  In  some  cases  it  will  involve  the  whole  calibre  of  both  vessels  ;  or  the  vein  may 
be  hypertrophied  and  enlarged,  as  in  the  aneurismal  varix.  In  a  unique  case  (Fig.  139) 
recorded  by  Mr.  Cock  ('Med.  Chir.  Trans.'  1851),  of  a  traumatic  varicose  aneurism  of 
the  popliteal  artery,  the  sac  was  small  but  involved  the  whole  calibre  of  the  artery  and 
vein,  and  the  whole  of  the  arterial  blood  passed  through  it.  The  secondary  effects  of  the 
disease  were  also  shown  with  singular  clearness.  It  occurred  in  a  man  a;t.  28,  who  eleven 
years  previously  had  received  a  punctured  wound  in  the  popliteal  artery  for  which  two 
weeks  subsequently,  on  account  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  the  femoral  Avas  ligatured.  He 
convalesced  and  returned  to  his  work,  but  two  years  afterwards  became  the  subject  of 
"  varicose  veins."  He  remained  well  until  three  or  four  months  before  his  admission  into 
Guy's,  when  he  had  fever,  and,  on  convalescing  and  trying  to  walk,  discovered  his  leg 
was  stiff,  painful  and  swollen.  He  was  admitted  with  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  large 
collection  of  pus  beneath  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  calf.  The 
femoral  artery  below  Poupart's  ligament  and  tlie  anterior  and  {)0S-  Fig.  139. 

terior  tibial  arteries  were  pulsating  freely.  The  cavity  was  opened, 
some  ounces  of  dark  grumous,  pitchy,  non-coagulable  blood  escaped. 
The  next  day  a  quantity  of  offensive  pus  flowed  away  mixed  with 
coagula.  For  a  fortnight  everything  went  well,  when  arterial  liem- 
orrhage  took  place,  and  he  lost  nearly  three  pints  of  blood.  After 
due  consultation,  amputation  was  performed,  from  which  an  excel- 
lent recovery  ensued. 

On  dissecting  the  limb,  Mr.  Poland  found  connected  with  the 
popliteal  artery  an  aneurismal  sac  (Fig.  139,  s)  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg ;  which  was  of  cartilaginous  hardness,  and  lined  with  fibrine. 
Tlie  artery  (^A)  freely  entered  the  sac  from  above.  The  vein  (  V) 
was  obstructed  above  with  coagulated  blood,  and  below  was  lost  in 
the  walls  of  the  sac  as  a  fibrous  cord.  From  the  lower  part  of  the 
sac  two  vessels  issued,  the  smaller  one  (a)  was  the  continuation  of 
the  popliteal  artery  greatly  diminished  in  size,  which  divided  as 
usual  to  the  leg.  The  larger  (  Va)  was  the  popliteal  vein  greatly 
hypertropied,  pouched,  and  puckered.  It  was  quite  pervious,  and 
passed  down  for  about  two  inches,  when  it  divided  into  two  trunks; 
one,  which  accompanied  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  was  quite  obliter- 
ated, the  other  led  directly  into  a  second  aneurismal  sac  (s'^)  the 

size  of  a  duck's  egg,  with  the  walls  of  which  its  coats  became  identified.    It  was  this  that 
had  been  opened.    From  the  lower  part  of  this  venous  sac  emerged  three  or  four  large 
impervious  branches  that  were  clearly  veins  accompanying  the  posterior  tibial  and  pero- 
neal arteries.    The  contents  of  tliese  veins  could  be  washed  out  and  the  valves  seen. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  cutaneous  veins  above  described  as  varicose  were  greatly 
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hypertropliied,  ami  it  was  evident  that  tlie  whole  of  the  blooil  from  the  leg  was  returned 
through  them. 

It  would  appear  also  that  in  this  case,  as  a  direct  result  of  an  injury,  a  varicose  aneurism 
formed,  into  which  the  whole  of  the  arterial  blood  flowed.  [Moreover — 

That  tiie  arterial  blood  subsequently  found  a  more  direct  course  through  the  popliteal 
vein  tlian  through  tlie  artery,  and  as  u  result  the  vein  became  hypertrophied  and  the  artery 
atrophied.     Also — 

That  the  force  of  the  arterial  blood  current  upon  the  thin  coats  of  the  vein  caused  the 
gradual  dilatation  of  the  vein  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  an  aneurism  in  its  course ; 
and  that  by  the  giving  way  of  this  bleeding  had  taken  place. 

The  wasting  of  the  femoral  vein  above  the  upper  sac,  with  the  hypertrophy  of  the  same 
vein  beloio  tlie  sac,  from  its  taking  on  the  functions  of  an  artery,  is  a  point  of  interest; 
and  not  the  least  interesting  point  was  the  great  hypertrophy  of  the  cutaneous  veins 
through  which  the  whole  of  the  venous  circulation  of  the  leg  must  have  been  carried  on. 

I  have  given  this  case  at  some  length,  because  it  illustrates  better  than  any  general 
description  the  whole  effects,  primary  as  well  as  secondary,  of  a  varicose  aneurism. 

With  reference  to  diagnosis  it  may  be  stated,  that  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  arterial 
and  venous  streams,  a  peculiar  purring  bruit  is  often  felt  and  heard — tliis  bruit  frequently 
extending  down  the  course  of  the  dilated  veins  ;  and,  where  a  sac,  in  which  the  two  blood 
currents  meet,  separates  the  artery  and  the  vein,  there  is  likewise  a  soft  bruit.  The  sac 
is  rarely  very  large,  and  is  made  up  of  condensed  cellular  tissue  and  plastic  matter. 

Treatment  In  neither  of  these  cases  is  surgical  interference  generally  required. 

Should  the  disease  be  extensive,  and  either  from  pain,  mechanical  causes,  or  chances  of 
rupture  of  the  vessels,  require  treatment,  a  cure  may  be  attempted  by  compression  of  the 
artery  above  and  the  vein  below.  When  the  disease  is  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  by 
forcible  flexion  of  the  forearm  on  the  arm  and  supination  of  the  hand,  tlie  brachial  artery 
being  in  tiiis  manner  fairly  obstructed ;  a  pad  may  likewise  be  placed  upon  the  point  of 
communication  between  the  two  canals,  to  make  the  pressure  more  perfect.  Indirect 
compression  in  any  other  of  its  forms  can  also  be  tried  ;  and,  on  these  failing,  the  case 
must  be  treated  as  one  of  wounded  artery — the  vessel  must  be  cut  down  upon,  and  a 
ligature  placed  on  either  side  of  the  opening.  The  veins  need  not  be  interfered  with,  as 
they  will  gradually  wither  so  soon  as  their  arterial  communication  has  been  cut  off. 

Cirsoid  Aneurism,  Erectile  Tumors,  and  Aneurism  by  Anastomosis. 

These  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  spontaneous  and  traumatic  aneurisms  that  have 
been  already  described,  besides  being  diseases  of  the  arterial  system.  They  are  vascular 
tumors  made  up  of  arterial  tissue  and  formed  by  a  dilatation  and  elongation  of  arteries ; 
the  term  cirsoid  aneurism  being  employed  when  the  trunks  of  the  larger  vessels  are 


Fig.  140. 


This  drawing  was  taken  from  a  patient  of  Mr.  Poland's,  a  girl  «t.  19.    The  disease  followed  an  injury,  and  was 
treated  by  ariipatation,  other  measures  having  failed  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  18139). 

involved,  and  aneurism  by  anastomosis  when  the  smaller  vessels  or  capillaries  are 
affected.  In  the  cirsoid  aneurism,  one  vessel  or  many  vessels  may  be  diseased — the 
disease  showing  itself  by  the  artery  becoming  tortuous,  dilated  into  pouches,  and  con- 
voluted. When  one  vessel  alone  is  affected  Gosselin  called  it  arterial  varix.  When  the 
disease  is  on  the  scalp  (its  most  common  seat),  three  or  four  large  tortuous  arteries  may 
be  seen  converging  to  a  centre,  where  a  congeries  of  dilated  arteries  will  be  found,  pro- 
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bably  of  new  growth.  It  may,  however,  affect  tlie  arteries  of  the  extremity.  I  have  seen 
it  ill  the  foot,  Fig.  140,  and  Criiveilhier  has  reported  a  case  in  which  the  external  iliac 
artery  was  so  affected.  Cirsoid  aneurism  is  generally  found  in  young  people,  during  the 
period  of  growth,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  can  be  traced  to  local  injury.  It  can  be 
readily  made  out  by  its  pulsating  nature,  and  the  peculiar  tortuous  and  convoluted  appear- 
ance? of  the  diseased  vessels,  not  only  of  the  vessels  forming  the  tumor,  but  of  the  arteries 
by  which  it  is  supplied. 

Treatment  All  forms  of  treatment  have  been  tried  in  these  cases,  such  as  direct 

pressure,  injection,  the  application  of  ligatures  to  the  vessels  that  converge  towards  the 
growth,  and  to  the  main  artery  that  goes  to  the  part:  the  tumor  has,  moreover,  been  laid 
open  and  treated  by  pressure,  with  the  view  of  causing  its  obliteration  by  inflammatory 
exudation  ;  Griif,  Bell,  Arnott,  and  Lawrence  have  each  recorded  successful  instances  of 
this  form  of  practice,  but  no  good  success  in  the  majority  of  cases  has  been  achieved. 

The  best  success  has,  however,  followed  the  removal  of  the  growth  either  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  I'gature  or  by  excision.  In  1876  I  excised  a  cirsoid  aneurism,  situated 
below  the  jaw  in  connection  with  the  facial  artery,  from  a  lady,  xt.  25,  with  success.  In 
1867  I  treated  a  l)oy  aged  14  for  a  large  cirsoid  aneurism  of  four  years'  growth  situated 
on  the  right  temple.  It  was  supplied  with  blood  by  tortuous  vessels  converging  from  all 
quarters,  and  pulsated  freely  ;  I  applied  acupressure  pins  to  all  these  vessels,  even  to  their 
division,  without  success  ;  the  growth  for  the  time  became  flaccid,  but  quickly  reappeared 
and  increased.  Under  these  circumstances  I  excised  the  tumor,  making  my  incisions  at 
some  distance  from  its  margin,  and  ligatured  about  twenty  large  vessels  as  I  proceeded; 
a  rapid  recovery  followed,  and  the  boy  was  well  three  years  later.  In  this  case  it  was 
remarkable  to  see  how  rapidly  the  tortuous  convoluted  arteries  that  supplied  the  tumor 
withered  and  became  of  their  normal  size  so  soon  as  the  central  disease  was  removed. 
This  process  illustrates  John  Hunter's  opinion  that  "  vessels  have  a  power  of  increase 
within  themselves,  both  in  diameter  and  in  length,  which  is  according  to  the  necessity, 
whether  natural  or  diseased  ;"  and  indicates  that  the  attracting  power  had  its  centre  in 
the  growth,  and  not  in  the  afferent  arteries.  In  a  third  case,  that  of  a  girl  sat.  12,  I  re- 
moved the  growth  by  a  subcutaneous  ligature  with  like  success  ;  and,  more  recently,  in  a 
man  who  had  such  a  vascular  pulsatile  growth  in  his  left  cheek,  which  appeared  to  have 
had  all  the  afferent  arteries  tied  without  success  before  he  came  into  my  hands.  I  liga- 
tured the  whole  mass  subcutaneously,  and  a  recovery  follovi'ed.  Four  years  later,  however, 
the  disease  returned,  and  in  June,  1877,  I  excised  it — the  wound  healing  rapidly.  Indeed, 
the  only  successful  cases  of  treatment  of  cirsoid  aneurism  that  I  have  dealt  with  or  seen, 
have  been  those  in  which  the  growth  itself  was  treated  by  removal. 

Cases  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis  are  very  amenable  to  treatment  by  styptic  injection, 
the  galvano-cautery,  or  the  ligature. 

Telangeiectasis,  Erectile  Tumor,  or  Angeioma,  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  capillaries, 
appearing  in  a  general  way  to  be  made  u[)  of  a  mass  of  vascular  tissue,  the  tubes  freely 
intercommunicating  with  each  other.  It  is  true  the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  indistinguish- 
able in  an  advanced  case  of  tlie  disease,  the  ntevus  appearing  as  a  collection  of  cells  or 
spaces,  opening  widely  into  one  another,  through  which  blood  flows.  When  the  arterial 
supply  is  very  free,  the  growth  ajjpears  florid,  warm,  and  pulsatile,  and  is  then  called  an 
arterial  ncevvs ;  when  the  venous  element  {)redominates,  the  growth  is  less  florid,  has  a 
congested  bluish  appearance  and  does  not  pulsate,  and  is  termed  a  venous  ncevus. 

These  growths  for  the  most  part  appear  in  the  skin  or  subcutaneous  tissue,  are  frequent 
on  the  head  and  often  multi])le.  Rare  examples  are  on  record  where  they  affected  deeper 
parts,  even  the  viscera  and  the  brain  {vide  Wilks  and  Moxon,  '  Path.  Anat.,'  and  Morris, 
'Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxii).  In  a  clinical  point  of  view  they  maybe  divided  into  the  cuta- 
neous or  pure  skin  na;vus,  the  subcutaneous  or  cellular  tissue  na;vus,  and,  the  mixed  form 
where  both  tissues  are  involved  ;  which  distinction  has  an  ini[)ortant  practical  bearing. 
Na!vi  are,  as  a  rule,  diffused,  that  is,  they  have  no  distinct  capsule,  but  in  many  cases  they 
are  encysted,  and  may  be  treated  accordingly.  Venous  subcutaneous  na3vi  appear  to  be 
more  frequently  encapsuled  than  the  cutaneous  and  arterial. 

Naivi,  moreover,  are  generally , congenital,  or  make  their  appearance  soon  after  birth. 
They  occur,  however,  at  a  later  period  of  life  and  then  seem  to  be  due  to  some  injury  or 
wound.  These  nicvi  at  times  grow  quickly,  the  cutaneous  form  ra])idly  spreading  ;  the 
more  florid  and  arterial  the  growth  the  greater  is  its  tendency  to  spread  ;  the  venous  naivus 
is  less  progressive.    They  may  grow  also  for  a  time  and  then  stop ;  indeed,  they  all  have 
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Fig.  141. 


Drawing  of  degenerating  naevus 
Guy's  Mus.,  160'*. — Hilton's  case. 


a  tendency  to  become  stationary  after  a  period,  and  even  to  degenerate.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  meet  with  nsevi  that  have  begun  to  undergo  this  process  before  the  birth  of  the 

chikl ;  and  I  could  adduce  many  cases  in  which  the  noevus 
was  ulcerated  or  even  sloughing  at  birth.  In  feeble  or  ca- 
chectic children  it  is  not  uncommon  for  tliese  "  marks"  to 
ulcerate  or  slough,  and,  after  measles,  fever,  or  other  depress- 
ing illness,  the  destruction  of  the  growth  is  sometimes  very 
rapid.  These  facts  show  that  naevi,  although  blood  tumors, 
are  not  long-liv<!d  growths  and  have  a  tendency  towards 
early  death.  When  they  do  not  ulcerate  or  slough,  they 
undergo  degenerative  changes,  and  the  most  characteristic 
is  the  cystic  form  (Fig.  141).  When  the  skin  undergoes 
this  change,  the  surface  becomes  warty  and  vesicular,  the 
vesicles  containing  more  or  less  blood-stained  serum.  When 
the  cellular  tissue  is  the  part  involved,  cysts  will  still  appear 
of  a  like  nature,  but  occasionally  the  whole  growth  passes 
into  a  mass  of  cysts  of  different  sizes  bound  together  by 
fibrous  tissue.  This  degenerative  change  is  very  typical.  To  account  for  the  formation 
of  these  cysts  is  no  easy  matter,  no  satisfactory  explanation  indeed  of  their  production  has 
yet  been  given. 

Some  naevi  are  pigmentary  and  are  then  termed  moles.  They  are  far  less  vascular  than 
the  forms  already  alluded  to  and  have  no  tendency  to  spread.  They  grow,  it  is  true,  with 
the  growth  of  the  subject,  but  as  a  rule  in  no  greater  pi-oportion  ;  in  exceptional  instances 
their  increase  is  rapid.  They  do  not  ai)pear  to  have  a  tendency  to  ulcerate,  slough,  or 
undergo  the  cystic  degeneration  like  the  vascular  na3vi,  but  have  a  special  tendency  to  be- 
come the  seat  of  cancerous  disease,  and  [jarticularly  of  the  melanotic  form  of  cancer. 
That  is,  subjects,  who  become  the  victims  of  cancer  and  have  moles,  are  often  attacked 
primarily  in  such  structures,  and,  as  the  cancer  originates  in  a  pigmentary  growth,  it  takes 
on  its  character  and  becomes  melanotic.  I  have  seen  many  such  cases,  and  so  many  others 
have  now  been  recorded  as  to  place  the  question  beyond  doubt. 

Treatment  Unless  a  naevus  is  so  situated  as  to  be  an  eye-sore  or  an  inconvenience, 

or  unless  it  show  a  decided  tendency  to  rapid  increase,  there  is  no  necessity  for  operative 
interference.  For  a  certainty,  after  a  time,  it  will  cease  to  grow,  and  also  as  certainly  de- 
generate or  waste,  so  that  under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  necessary  to  interfere. 
Should,  however,  the  naevus  be  so  situated  as  to  be  an  inconvenience  or  a  deformity  ;  or 
should  it  grow  so  rapidly  as  to  threaten  to  become  either,  something  must  be  attempted, 
and  this  sometliing  is  to  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  ntevus  and  of  the  tissue  in 
Avhich  it  is  placed.  If  ptirely  cutaneous  and  not  involving  deeper  tissues,  it  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  some  external  application,  such  as  caustics,  nitric  acid,  or  potassa  fusa,  chloride 
of  zinc,  or  tartarized  antimony,  the  two  former  being  applied  directly  to  the  part,  the  two 
latter  in  the  form  of  Vienna  paste,  or  otherwise.  The  hot  iron  and  the  gas  or  galvanic 
cautery  are  also  very  valuable  destructive  agents  ;  one  touch  of  either  of  these  latter, 
steadily  applied,  destroying  the  growth,  and  with  but  little  pain. 

In  the  purely  subcutaneous  ncevus  the  treatment  by  caustics  or  cautery  applied  as  a 
caustic  is  clearly  inapplicable.  When  encysted,  as  very  often  it  is,  incision  is  the  best 
remedy,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  save  the  skin.  When  such  treatment  cannot  be 
adopted  the  naevus  may  be  strangled  by  a  ligature  applied  subcutaneously,  as  illustrated  in 

the  drawing  Fig.  142,  or  it  maybe  injected  with  the  perchlo- 
ride  of  iron  of  the  pharmacopojia  strength,  with  a  solution  of 
tamiin  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  5j  to  §j?  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  zinc  grs.  xij  to  §j  of  water,  about  twenty  drops  being 
thrown  into  the  centre  of  the  growth,  care  being  taken  before- 
hand to  tear  up  the  texture  of  the  tumor  with  a  needle.  The 
object  of  this  ti-eatment  is  to  coagulate  the  blood  in  the  tissue, 
and  thus  promote  its  consolidation  and  cure.  In  many  cases 
injection  causes  inflammation,  suppuration,  or  even  sloughing 
of  the  growth,  and  though  in  this  manner  a  cure  may  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  often  by  deformity. 

The  treatment  by  injection  when  the  naevus  is  on  the  head 
or  trunk  is,  however,  attended  with  great  danger,  more  par- 
ticularly from  embolism.    I  lost  a  patient  where  the  naevus 
was  on  the  cheek  from  this  cause  in  a  few-  minutes  after  the  operation.    For  the  above 


Fig.  142. 


Mixed  nsevus  with  the  ligature 
inserted  round  its  base  subcutane- 
ously before  being  tied. 
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reiison  it  is  well  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  base  of  the  growth  and  then  inject ;  or  to  iso- 
late the  growth  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  a  metallic  ring  before  injecting. 

In  the  mixed  variety,  when  the  skin  appears  to  have  been  involved  secondarily  by  the 
extension  of  the  disease  from  the  cellular  tissue,  the  naevus  may  be  treated  by  excision, 
subcutaneous  ligature,  or  injection. 

When  the  skin,  with  the  cellular  tissue,  is  extensively  involved  and  the  nasvus  defined, 
the  whole  may  be  removed  by  excision ;  but  when  otherwise,  by  ligature.  When  the 
najvus  is  pendulous,  or  when  it  can  be  isolated  from  the  parts  beneath,  excision  is  most 
suitable,  and,  when  hemorrhage  is  dreaded,  the  base  cf  the  growth  maybe  previously  held 
in  a  flat  clamp.  In  several  instances  I  have  excised  the  nasvus  by  cutting  on  pins  that 
have  been  inserted  beneath  its  base;  kee[)ing  the  pins  as  points  round  which  a  ligature 
might  be  applied,  and,  by  which  the  edges  of  the  wound  might  be  brought  together. 
When  the  thickness  of  the  lip  is  involved  in  the  disease  and  the  disease  is  limited,  a  V 
piece  may  be  taken  out  with  the  growth  advantageously,  but  when  the  whole  lip  is 
involved  the  growth  may  be  dissected  out,  leaving  the  skin.  The  drawing  below  is  of  a 
case  in  which  tliis  operation  was  successfully  practised  (Fig.  143). 


Within  the  last  few  years  I  have  successfully  treated  many  of  the  mixed  varieties  of 
nsevi  with  the  galvanic  cautery,  by  simply  perforating  them  with  the  heated  needle  in 
many  points  (ignipuncture). 

The  treatment  of  a  diffused  naevus  by  means  of  setons  is  a  practice  that  can  also  be 
strongly  recommended.  Several  setons  steeped  in  the  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron 
are  often  sufficient  to  coagulate  the  blood,  or  to  set  up  enough  inflammatory  action  to  cure 
the  growth.  When  a  na3vus  is  extensive  and  is  to  be  treated  by  the  ligature,  it  may  be 
dealt  with  piecemeal  (Fig.  144).    It  occasionally  happens  that  the  ligaturing  of  half  a 


naevus  cures  the  whole  by  the  extension  of  the  inflammatory  action.  In  ntevi  involving 
the  eyelids  this  suggestion  is  of  value,  and,  in  my  own  practice,  several  instances  of  cure 
have  followed  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  half  the  growth. 

In  a  mixed  naivus  of  moderate  size  when  the  cure  by  ligature  is  to  be  carried  out.  a 
pin  may  be  passed  beneath  the  growth,  and  also  a  needle  at  right  angles  to  the  i)in,  armed 
22 
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with  a  double  ligature  (Fig.  144a).  The  naevus  is  then  strangled  in  halves  by  the  liga- 
tures tightly  drawn  beneath  tl>e  pin  ;  but  before  the  ligatures  are  finally  tightened  it  is 
well  to  puncture  it  to  let  out  the  serum  and  blood,  to  relieve  tension,  and  to  allow  of  the 
more  perfect  strangulation  of  the  growth.  When  this  act  is  completed  the  pin  may  gene- 
rally be  removed. 

Small  niEvi  may  be  vaccinated,  although  the  chances  of  a  cure  by  such  means  are  very 
small.    The  same  also  must  be  said  for  compression. 


Fig.  145. 


The  best  needle  for  the  application  of  a  subcutaneous  ligature  to  a  na3vus  is  shown 
above. 

Richet,  "Aneurism,"  in  'Diet,  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Prat.,'  vol.  ii. — Lion  de  Fort,  'Diction.  Ency- 
clopedique  des  Sciences  Medicales,'  18(i6. — Broca,  '  Traite  des  Aneurysmes,'  1856. — Lisfranc,  '  Des 
differens  Methodes,  &c.,  pour  I'Obliteration  des  Arteres,'  1834. — Scarpa,  'On  Aneurism,'  Wishart's 
Translation. — BelUnghavi,  'On  Aneurism,'  1847. —  Tufnell,  'On  Treatment  of  Aneurism  by  Compres- 
sion,' 1851. — Holmes,  '  System  of  Surgery,'  2d  ed.,  1870. — Hodgson,  '  On  Arteries  and  Veins,'  1815. — 
Dr.  Norris,  'American  Journal.' — Dr.  Stephen  Sinith,  "Ditto. — Erichsen^s  Cooper's  'Surgical  Die' 
1861. —  Wardrop,  'Cyclop,  of  Surgery.' — Sijme,  '  Observ.  in  Clinical  Surgery,'  1861. — Fergusson,  Sir 
W.,  '  Med. -Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xl. — Dr.  Jones,  '  On  Hemorrhage.' — Bryant,  '  Lancet,'  April  4,  1874. 


THE  LIGATURE  OF  ARTERIES  SPECIAL  ANEURISMS,  &c. 

John  Bell  wrote  seventy  years  ago  "  that  the  right  way  of  securing  a  great  artery  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  practical  surgery  ;"  and  to  do  this  with  nicety 
and  precision  requires  a  sounder  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy  than  any  other 
operation. 

"  Before  undertaking  to  tie  an  artery,  the  surgeon  ought  to  know  its  general  course  and 
its  relations,  and  especially  the  prominent  part  or  parts  which  are  to  guide  him  to  the 
position  of  the  vessel ;  he  ought  to  have  familiarized  himself  by  frequent  dissection  with 
the  thickness  of  the  parts  covering  it,  and  their  appearance  as  far  as  that  can  be  judged  of 
in  the  dead  body ;  and  finally,  he  ought  to  know  the  usual  position  of  its  principal 
branches,  and  the  anastomosis  by  which  the  circulation  may  be  expected  to  be  restored. 
It  is  advisable  also  to  be  aware  of  the  leading  peculiarities  in  course,  relations,  bifurcation, 
&c.,  which  the  operator  may  perhaps  meet  with,  and  for  which  he  ought  to  be  prepared." 
('  Holmes's  System,'  vol.  iii,  p.  545.)  In  fact,  without  anatomical  knowledge,  any 
attempt  to  tie  the  trunk  of  a  large  artery  must  be  surrounded  with  ditficulties  and  fraught 
with  danger,  whilst  with  it,  the  operation  becomes  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  sur- 
geon an  act  of  precision  and  ap[)arent  simplicity. 

In  a  former  chapter,  the  mode  of  applying  a  ligature  to  a  divided  artery  after  operation, 
was  discussed  and  illustrated  ;  and  in  the  present,  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ligature  to  an  artery  in  continuity  as  in  the  operation  for  aneurism,  or  the 
arrest  of  hemorrhage  from  a  punctured  wound.  To  accomjjlish  this,  tlie  surgeon  has  to 
go  through  several  stages  of  thought  as  well  as  of  action.  He  has  first  of  all  to  make  out 
with  precision  the  exact  course  of  the  vessel  to  be  ligatured — which  may  be  done  by  the 
artificial  linear  guides  with  which  he  ought  to  be  familiar,  the  muscular  guides  to  its  posi- 
tion, and  the  recollection  of  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  vessel. 

He  has,  secondly,  to  decide  on  the  point  at  which  the  ligature  should  be  applied.  When 
for  a  wound  in  the  vessel,  this  point  is  already  settled,  it  having  been  laid  down  as  a  rule 
that,  whenever  possible,  a  wounded  artery  is  to  be  exposed  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  two 
ligatures  applied,  one  above  and  below  the  seat  of  lesion. 

When  for  aneurism,  the  question  is  more  open,  the  '  point  for  ligature'  having  to  be 
determined  by  the  surgeon.  In  deciding  this  important  question,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  if  the  ligature  be  applied  too  near  the  aneurism,  there  is  a  risk  of  the  ligatured 
vessel  partaking  of  the  disease  for  which  the  operation  is  required  ;  and  if  too  far  ojf,  the 
circulation  through  the  aueurismal  sac  may  be  too  free  on  account  of  the  collateral  circu- 
lation of  the  part. 
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But  above  all,  the  surgeon  should  avoid  selecting  a  spot  where  an  artery  bifurcates  or 
gives  off  large  branches ;  as  under  these  circumstances,  the  clot  that  is  required  to  plug 
the  vessel  beliind  the  ligature  must  be  absent,  and  one  of  Nature's  most  important  htemo- 
static  agents  become  lost. 

With  the  decision  of  these  primary  and  important  points  the  operation  itself  has  to  be 
considered,  which  resolves  itself  into  the  exposure  of  the  artery,  its  isolation,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ligature  around  it,  and  the  after-treatment ;  the  position  of  the  patient  for  the 
operation  being  previously  determined. 

The  position  of  the  patient  should  be  such  as  to  render  prominent  the  ana- 
tomical guides  to  the  course  of  the  artery,  to  make  the  skin  tense  and  to  facilitate  its 
division.  It  should,  moreover,  be  one  of  extension,  yet  after  the  artery  has  been  exposed, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  muscles  of  the  part  must  be  relaxed,  as  the  artery  is  thus 
better  brought  into  view,  and  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation  are  rendered  more 
easy. 

The  exposure  of  the  artery  is  to  be  made  by  incision,  its  course  having  been 
clearly  made  out,  and  the  point  determined  on  beforehand  for  the  apjdication  of  the  liga- 
ture. The  incision  should  be  in  the  course  of  tiie  vessel,  its  centre  corresponding  to  the 
point  where  the  ligature  is  to  be  applied,  an  occasional  oblicjuity  being  sometimes  prac- 
tised when  the  exact  position  of  an  intermuscular  interspace  in  which  the  vessel  lies,  is 
uncertain,  and  when  the  artery  lies  deep.  It  should,  moreover,  be  free.  It  need  not  be 
so  long  in  a  thin  as  in  a  fat  subject,  nor  in  a  case  of  superficial  artery  as  in  that  of  a  deep 
vessel ;  but,  under  all  circumstances,  the  skin  wound  should  be  enough  to  allow  room  for 
manipulation. 

The  first  incision  should  include  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  down  to  the  deep  fascia, 
and,  in  making  it,  the  operator  has  only  to  avoid  the  division  of  any  large  vein  such  as 
the  external  jugular  in  operations  on  the  neck  ;  or,  saphena,  in  opei'ations  on  the  thigh. 
He  should,  consequently,  mark  out  their  position  by  arresting  tlie  circulation  through 
them  on  their  cardiac  side,  and  make  his  incision  parallel  with  them  when  they  lie  in  his 
course. 

When  the  deep  fascia  is  exposed,  it  should  be  laid  open,  and  in  this  step,  the  use  of  a 
director  is  sometimes  valuable  ;  the  fascia,  moreover,  should  always  be  divided  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  external  incision.  The  student  should  remember  that  the  trunks  of  all  arte- 
ries, except  tlie  cutaneous,  are  covered  in  by  fascia.  With  the  division  of  tlie  fascia,  the 
use  of  the  knife  can  for  a  time  be  dispensed  with,  as  the  intermuscular  septa  and  cellular 
tissue  ai"e  readily  separated  by  the  handle  of  the  instrument  or  finger,  so  that  the  sheath 
of  the  vessel  can  be  thus  well  exposed. 

If,  writes  Malgaigne,  "  immediately  after  the  first  incision,  tlie  surgeon  attempts  to  find 
the  artery,  he  tries  an  impossibility,  since  he  cannot  reach  it  till  after  tlie  last  incision." 
He  will  then  proceed  uncertainly,  and  at  random,  hence  the  following  rule  of  the  guiding 
points:  "The  surgeon  should  not  at  the  commencement  occupy  himself  with  looking  for 
tlie  artery,  but  should  seek  the  first  marked  point  of  guidance,  then  the  second,  then  the 
third,  and  so  on  to  the  end." 

In  looking  for  the  sheath  every  anatomical  guide  is  to  be  made  use  of  to  prevent  undue 
manipulation  or  separation-of  parts. 

When  the  sheath  is  found  and  the  pulsating  artery  is  felt  within,  the  end  of  the  operation 
is  not  distant.  Yet  many  errors  may  be  committed.  Every  possible  mistake  should  con- 
sequently be  thought  over  beforehand  in  order  to  be  avoided.  The  operator  must  ask 
himself  as  to  the  position  of  the  nerves  and  veins  about  the  part,  so  as  to  avoid  them. 
He  need  not  look  for  them  as  in  a  dissection,  for  this  would  necessitate  superfluous  ma- 
nipulation, but  their  existence  ought  to  be  present  in  his  mind.  He  should  only  remember 
their  relative  position  to  the  vessel  where  the  ligature  is  to  be  applied,  and  then  guard 
against  their  being  injured.  The  sheath  having  been  found,  it  must  be  raised  by  the 
force{)s  and  carefully  opened  (Fig.  146,  a),  such  opening  being  only  sufficient  to  admit  a 
probe  or  aneurism  needle,  and  the  less  the  sheath  is  separated  from  its  vessel  the  better. 
The  needle  (Fig.  147)  with  the  ligature  is  then  to  be  passed  (Fig.  146,  and  it  should 
be  introduced  between  the  artery  and  the  vein,  because  when  it  is  passed  the  other  way 
the  vein  may  be  perforated  or  mistaken  for  fascia ;  yet  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  surgeon 
this  point  need  not  weigh  against  convenience.  With  the  exposure  of  the  artery  all 
anxiety  ceases,  for,  to  put  an  ordinary  silk,  wire,  or  catgut  ligature  around  it  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  task  with  the  majority  of  arteries ;  so  when  this  is  accomjjlished,  the 
operation,  as  such,  is  all  but  completed.  To  do  this,  however,  the  surgeon  must  be  careful 
not  to  elevate  the  artery  from  its  bed  by  the  ligature,  but  to  tie  the  knot  with  his  fingers 
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well  passed  down  to  the  vessel  (vide  Fig.  146,  c).  He  should  also  satisfy  himself  when 
the  vessel  is  on  the  needle  that  pulsation  exists,  and  that  pressure  arrests  pulsation  in  the 
aneurism.  When  the  ligature  has  been  applied,  the  displaced  parts  must  be  readjusted, 
the  wound  cleansed,  its  edges  brought  together,  and  some  light  application  employed,  such 
as  dry  lint  or  water  dressing.  Where  the  artery  of  an  extremity  has  been  tied  the  limb 
should  be  raised  to  facilitate  the  venous  circulation,  and  cotton  wool  wrapped  round  the 


Fig.  146.  Fig.  147. 


This  diagram  represents  three  distinct  operations. 
A.  Opening  the  sheath.    B.  Drawing  ligature  round  the  artery.    C.  Tying  artery. 

part  to  maintain  its  heat,  but,  beyond  this,  no  local  treatment  is  required.  It  need  hardly 
be  stated  that  chloroibrm  should  invariably  be  given  in  these  operations,  and  that  the 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  case  should  be  based  on  general  principles.  When  veins  bleed 
or  large  venous  trunks  require  to  be  divided,  they  may  be  tied  or  twisted,  though  gentle 
pi-essure  often  arrests  bleeding  from  small  vessels.  The  wound  should  be  carefully  cleaned 
during  the  operation  by  the  firm  pressure  of  a  well-squeezed  sponge,  the  edges  should  be 
held  apart  after  the  sheath  has  been  exposed  by  hooked  directors,  but  the  surgeon  on  no 
account  should  allow  his  assistants  to  draw  the  parts  so  far  asunder  as  to  make  them  lose 
their  relative  positions.  With  these  general  remarks,  the  application  of  a  ligature  to 
special  arteries  will  now  claim  attention. 

Ligature  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta. 

In  1817,  Sir  A.  Cooper  tied  the  abdominal  aorta,  having  failed  to  find  the  communica- 
tion between  the  common  iliac  artery  and  an  aneurismal  tumor,  after  the  introduction  of 
his  finger  through  a  small  opening  in  the  ruptured  sac.  He  made  his  incision  through  the 
linea  alba  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus,  directly  over  the  aorta.  The  patient  lived  forty 
hours.  James,  of  Exeter  (1829),  and  Murray,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  followed  his 
example  with  no  better  success,  the  patients  surviving  three  and  a  half,  and  twenty-three 
hours  respectively.  In  1842  (' Lancet,' p.  334)  Dr.  C.  B.  Monteiro,  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
recorded  a  case,  in  which  the  patient  died  from  hemorrhage  on  the  tenth  day.  In  1856 
Mr.  South  ('  Lancet,'  vol.  ii)  operated  on  a  patient  who  lived  forty-three  hours.  In  1868 
('  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science')  Dr.  McGuire,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  recorded 
a  sixth  case,  in  which  the  patient  lived  twelve  hours.  In  1869  Dr.  P.  H.  Watson,  of 
Edinburgh  ('  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  1869)  is  said  to  have  performed  the  operation  on  a  man 
who  survived  it  sixty-five  hours  ;  and  in  the  '  Dublin  Quart.'  for  1869  Mr.  Stokes,  junior, 
has  recorded  an  eighth  case  in  which  a  temporary  ligature  was  ap])lied,  but  without 
success. 

In  all  these,  the  operation  was  performed  for  aneurism  of  the  common  iliac  artery,  but 
the  results  up  to  the  present  offer  little  encouragement  lor  its  repetition,  more  particularly 
when  we  have  other  means  at  our  command  holding  out  a  better  promise  of  success,  sucii 
as  pressure  by  the  abdominal  tourniquet,  while  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  chlo- 
roform.   Cures  of  abdominal  aneurism  by  this  means  have  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Murray, 
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of  Newcastle-on-Tvne  ('Rapid  Cure  of  Aneurism  by  Pressure,'  1871),  Dr.  Heath,  of 
Sunderland  ('  Brit'  Med.  Journ.,'  18G7,  p.  287),  Mr.  Holden  ('  St.  Barthol.  Hosp.  Rep.,' 
1866),  Dr.  Moxon  and  Mr.  Durham  (' Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1872),  and  Dr.  Greenhow, 
ibid.,  1873. 

I  believe,  nevertheless,  the  operation  of  placing  a  ligature  upon  the  abdominal  aorta  to 
be  justifiable  under  exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  common 
iliac  artery  when  all  other  means  are  inapplicable. 

The  best  incision  by  which  to  reach  the  abdominal  aorta  is  the  indirect,  a  modification 
of  that  adopted  by  Sir  P.  Crampton  in  the  case  of  the  common  iliac  artery  (Fig.  148), 


Fig.  148. 


Incision  for  the  applicatiou  of  a  ligature  to  the  aorta  or  common  iliac  artery. 

viz.,  one  extending  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  of  the  left  side 
to  the  cartilage  of  the  tenth  rib,  the  peritoneum  being  reflected.  The  great  difficulty  in 
this  operation  is  in  the  application  of  the  ligature  to  the  vessel.  The  best  direct  incision 
is  through  the  abdominal  walls  on  the  vessel  such  as  is  practised  by  Dr.  Watson. 

Ligature  of  the  Arteria  Intominata. 

The  first  operation  was  by  V.  Mott,  of  New  York,  in  1818,  and  since  then  this  artery 
has  been  tied  twelve  times,  but  only  once  with  success  (by  Dr.  Smyth,  of  New  Orleans, 
in  1864),  and  in  that  case  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  were  likewise  ligatured,  the 
former  at  the  same  time  as  the  innominata,  the  latter  a  month  afterwards  for  secondary 
hemorrhage.  Dr.  Smyth  accomplished  this  on  the  suggestion  made  by  Mott  in  1818, 
when  he  wrote,  "by  thus  intercepting  the  retrograde  current  through  the  primitive  carotid 
there  would  be  less  chance  of  any  reflux  hemorrhage  in  the  event  of  a  phagiedenic  ulcera- 
tion taking  place  in  the  wound."  In  all  the  other  cases  a  fatal  result  rapidly  ensued.  It 
can  only  be  entertained,  therefore,  in  cases  of  injury  to  the  carotid  or  subclavian  near 
their  origin,  or  in  exceptional  cases  of  disease.  When  decided  on,  the  operation  should 
be  proceeded  with  as  follows : — 

Operation  The  head  being  thrown  back  to  the  left  and  the  shoulder  depressed,  the 

vessel  may  be  secured  by  making  an  incision  along  the  anterior  border  and  sternal  origin 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle ;  or,  by  a  transverse  one  over  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle 
making  its  centre  correspond  to  the  upper  border  of  the  sterno-clavicular  joint ;  or,  by 
both  combined.  Under  all  circumstances  the  sternal  and  sometimes  a  part  of  the  clavicu- 
lar origin  of  the  muscle  will  require  division.  The  sheath  of  the  cervical  vessels  will  then 
come  into  view,  with  the  internal  jugular  vein  on  the  outer  side  of  the  carotid  artery  and 
the  vagus  nerve  between  them.  On  tracing  these  downwards  the  innominate  vessel  will 
be  reached.  In  a  healthy  subject  the  artery  is  always  to  be  found  behind  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular joint,  but  in  disease,  its  relative  position  may  be  altered  by  mechanical  dis- 
placement. Dr.  Cooper,  of  San  Francisco,  has  reached  the  artery  on  two  occasions  by 
removing  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation. 

In  aneurism  of  the  innominate  there  is  no  possibility  of  applying  a  ligature  to 
its  cardiac  side,  even  if  the  disease  involves  only  the  upper  part  of  the  artery;  yet  as  a 
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rule  tliis  form  of  aneurism  is  almost  sure  to  be  associated  with  dilatation  of  the  aorta. 
The  distal  operation,  however,  may  be  thought  of,  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries 
being  ligatured  simultaneously  or  consecutively.  Of  live  instances  in  which  the  former 
practice  was  followed  one  (Ensor's  case,  'Lancet,'  July  31,  187o)  lived  sixty-five  days, 
and  one  recovered;  while  out  of  three  of  the  latter  an  equal  success  may  be  recorded. 

The  credit  of  the  successful  case  in  the  former  class,  for  a  success  1  take  it  to  have 
been,  belongs  to  Mr.  C.  Heath,  who  tied  the  subclavian  artery  in  the  third  part  of  its 
course  as  well  as  the  common  carotid  simultaneously  in  18(5.5.  The  operation  was  fol- 
lowed by  marked  relief,  and  the  diminution  of  the  tumor;  the  woman,  a;t.  30,  survived 
the  operation  four  years,  and  died  from  rupture  of  the  aneurism.  After  death  the 
aneurism  was  found  to  be  of  the  aorta,  the  innominate  being  only  slightly  involved.  (  Vide 
Prep,  in  Mus.  of  Royal  Coll.  of  Surgeons,  and  'Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxi.) 

The  successful  issue  to  the  case  in  the  latter  class  belongs  to  Mr.  Fearn,  of  Derby,  who 
tied  the  carotid  in  1836,  and  the  subclavian  in  the  third  part  of  its  course  two  years  later, 
for  innominate  aneurism.  The  patient  died  four  months  after  the  second  operation  from 
pleurisy.  I  had  an  opportunity  in  1806  ('Path.  Soc.  Trans.,'  vol.  xviii)  of  carefully 
examining  and  reporting  on  this  preparation  which  is  now  in  the  College  of  Surgeons' 
Museum,  and  a  better  specimen  of  a  cured  small  sacculated  aneurism  could  not  possibly 
be  seen. 

Aneurism  of  the  innominate  has  likewise  been  treated  by  ligature  of  the  subclavian  or 
of  the  common  carotid  alone,  Wardrop's  operation  ;  and  in  '  Holmes's  Surgery'  a  most 
interesting  list  of  references  to  such  cases,  collected  by  Mr.  Heath,  can  be  found.  Out  of 
eighteen,  Evans's  case,  as  recorded  by  Wardrop,  was  cured  ;  his  own  lived  two  years ; 
Morrison's  case  lived  twenty  months,  two  others  lived  six  months,  and  the  remainder 
lived  only  a  few  days  or  weeks. 

In  August,  1871,  I  ligatured  the  subclavian  in  a  man,  aet.  33,  for  this  affection,  and  a 
rapid  convalescence  followed,  with  great  diminution  and  consolidation  of  the  aneurism. 
The  man  lived  three  years  after  the  operation  (^vide  page  329).  This  result,  therefore,  is 
not  so  discouraging  as  to  preclude  the  question  of  operation  in  favorable  cases.  It  should 
only  be  entertained,  however,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  and  more  as  a  palliative 
than  a  curative  remedy. 

Ligature  of  the  Common  Carotid  Artery. 

This  operation  was  first  performed  for  aneurism  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  1805,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully. The  same  surgeon,  however,  had  a  successful  case  in  1808,  the  man  surviving 
thirteen  years  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  vol.  i).  The  operation  may  be  demanded  for  aneu- 
rism or  erectile  tumors  of  the  trunk  itself  or  one  of  its  branches,  in  the  orbit,  on  the 
scalp,  &c.,  and  for  wounds  or  hemorrhage.  It  may  also  be  called  for  as  a  distal  operation 
in  aortic  aneurism.  It  is  a  dangerous  and  sometimes  a  difficult  operation,  but  in  a  mod- 
erately thin  subject  it  may  be  performed  with  facility.  It  should  only  be  resorted  to 
when  all  other  means  of  treatment  are  inapplicable  or  have  been  found  ineffectual ;  for 
aneurism  it  ought  not  to  be  performed  unless  the  treatment  by  digital  compression  has 
been  rejected.  Holmes  well  sums  up  the  matter  in  his  College  Lectures,  1873,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  That  the  experience  of  surgeons  hitherto  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  aneurism  of 
the  trunk  of  the  carotid  artery  may  be  very  often  treated  successfully  by  compression, 
and  that  the  cure  by  compression  frequently  leaves  the  artery  unobliterated,  and  there- 
fore exposes  the  patient  to  a  far  less  risk  of  cerebral  mischief  than  the  ligature  ;  that  the 
ligature  of  the  carotid  for  such  tumors  is  extremely  dangerous  and  ought  not  to  be  under- 
taken until  attempts,  well  devised  and  perseveringly  carried  out,  have  failed  to  effect  the 
cure  by  compression  ;  and  that  when  the  surgeon  has  been  compelled  by  the  position  of 
the  tumor  to  place  his  ligature  close  to  the  proximal  side  of  the  sac,  it  is  worth  very 
great  consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  evacuate  the  tumor,  and  tie  the  distal 
part  of  the  artery  also  ;  finally,  that  cases  do  occur  in  which  Brasdor's  method  holds  out 
a  rational  hope  of  cure,  but  that  this  operation  ought  not  to  be  practised  except  in  cases 
of  growing  aneurism,  when  digital  pressure  checks  the  pulsation  of  the  tumor,  yet  has 
failed  to  effect  a  cure."  (' Lancet,' June,  1873.)  The  vessel  maybe  ligatured  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  at  the  apex  of  the  carotid  triangle,  in  a  line  with  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  or,  it  may  be  ligatured  lower  down  ;  the  former  position  is  the  preferable  and 
more  easy,  and  for  disease  of  any  of  the  branches  of  the  vessel  should  be  selected.  The 
latter  should  only  be  resorted  to  for  disease  or  wound  of  the  uj'per  part  of  the  trunk  itself. 
The  course  of  the  artery  can  always  be  made  out,  corresponding  as  it  does  with  a  line 
drawn  from  the  sterno-clavicular  joint  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  ;  it  divides  at  a  line  on  a 
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level  witli  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  should  be  tied  opposite  the  cricoid. 
The  centre  of  the  incision  should  consequently  correspond  to  this  point,  and  sliould  extend 
about  three  inches  along  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  position 
of  the  patient  should  therefore  be  such  as  to  render  this  muscle  prominent,  which  is 
insured  by  the  extension  of  the  head  backwards,  the  face  being  turned  to  the  opposite  side. 

Before  making  the  first  incision  through  the  skin,  platysma,  and  superficial  fascia,  the 
surgeon  should  assure  himself  that  no  large  vein,  such  as  the  anterior  jugular,  is  likely  to 
be  divided ;  gentle  pressure  below,  enough  to  interfere  with  the  venous  circulation  of  the 
part,  readily  supplies  this  information.  The  deep  fascia  covering  in  the  sheath  of  the 
vessel  may  then  be  divided,  care  being  taken  to  do  this  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  external 
wound.  The  sheath  of  the  artery  will  then  come  into  view,  lying  between  the  trachea 
and  sterno-mastoid  muscle ;  the  pulsation  of  the  vessel  likewise  can  be  detected.  The 
head  of  the  patient  at  this  stage  of  the  operation  should  be  slightly  raised,  so  as  to  relax 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  allow  its  being  gently  drawn  out  by  means  of  the  retractor, 
as  well  as  to  permit  of  the  separation  of  the  cellular  connective  tissue  of  the  part.  The 
anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  will  then  pi'obably  be  at  once  visible  with  its  fibres 
passing  downwards  and  outwards,  and,  when  this  muscle  is  broad  it  will  cover  in  a  great 
part  of  the  vessel.  The  descendens  noni  nerve  may  likewise  be  seen  lying  upon  the 
sheath,  or  sometimes  within  ;  due  care  being  taken  that  it  is  not  wounded  or  included  in 
the  ligature ;  and  if  it  be  in  the  way,  it  must  be  gently  held  aside  by  a  retractor,  as  also 
any  large  vein  that  crosses  the  sheath.  The  inner  border  of  the  sheath  is  then  to  be 
taken  up  and  firmly  held  with  forceps,  a  sufficient  opening  being  made  in  it  by  the  knife 
held  with  its  fiat  surface  towai'ds  the  artery,  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  aneurism 
needle  ;  the  needle  is  then  generally  recommended  to  be  passed  armed,  though  this  is  not 
a  point  of  importance,  while  unarmed  it  is  passed  with  greater  facility ;  then  by  a  little 


Fig.  149. 


(This  figure,  with  many  others  in  this  chapter,  is  based  upon  those  given  in  Sedillofs  work.) 


manipulation  the  needle  maybe  passed  round  the  artery  from  without  inwards,  introducing 
it  between  the  vein  and  vessel,  its  point  being  kept  close  to  the  artery.  The  sheath  may 
then  be  dropped  from  the  forceps,  the  loop  of  the  ligature  seized  or  the  needle  threaded, 
when  it  should  be  withdrawn.  The  surgeon  must,  however,  satisfy  himself  beforehand 
that  the  right  vessel  had  been  exposed,  and  that  the  vagus  nerve  is  not  included.  The 
vessel  can  now  be  tied,  great  care  being  observed  that  it  is  not  raised  from  its  bed  or 
manipulated  more  than  is  necessary ;  the  knot  should  be  tightened  by  the  index  fingers 
])assed  well  into  the  wound.  The  wound  should  then  be  adjusted  and  the  patient  put  to 
bed,  the  most  perfect  quiet  being  enjoined.    The  surgeon  ought  to  remember  all  through 
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this  operation  that  the  jugular  vein  is  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  often  overlaps 
it ;  while  the  vagus  nerve  is  behind,  and  the  descendens  noni  in  front  (Fig.  149).  None 
of  these  |)arts  need  be  looked  for,  however,  so  long  as  care  is  observed  that  they  are 
neither  wounded  nor  included  in  the  ligatui-e. 

The  operation  for  ligaturing  the  lower  part  of  the  carotid  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
above,  the  operation  being  more  difficult  from  the  vessel  being  deeper,  particularly  on  the 
left  side.  The  incision  should  in  this  instance  extend  lower  down  over  the  sterno-clavicular 
articulation.  The  muscles  will  also  require  more  retraction,  and  probably  some  division. 
The  ligature,  when  of  a  permanent  nature,  will  probably  separate  about  the  fifteenth  day, 
but  occasionally  the  period  will  be  longer ;  the  less  it  is  disturbed  the  better,  the  gentlest 
traction  only  being  applied  to  draw  it  out  of  the  wound.  If  the  discharge  be  retarded, 
the  ligature  may  be  twisted  daily  on  its  own  axis,  to  facilitate  its  separation,  yet  this 
should  be  done  with  extreme  caution. 

Mr.  Cock  related  to  me  a  case,  which  he  authorizes  me  to  quote,  in  which  Mr.  Ashton 
Key  applied  a  ligature  to  the  left  carotid  for  aneurism  and  the  man  died  on  the  table  ; 
indeed  dying  on  the  application  of  the  ligature.  After  death  it  was  found  that  the  right 
carotid  had  been  previously  obliterated,  and  the  operator  had,  by  ligaturing  the  left,  so 
interfered  with  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  as  to  cause  death.  Such  a  case  as  this  is 
unique,  and  deserves  a  place  in  the  records  of  our  profession. 

With  respect  to  the  prognosis  after  this  operation,  much  depends  on  the  object  for 
which  it  is  performed.  Dr.  Pilz,  of  Breslaii,  whose  statistics  are  the  most  recent  ('Lan- 
genbeck's  Archives,'  1868),  makes  out  that  43  out  of  every  100  die.  He  says  that  of  228 
cases  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  for  hemorrhage,  128,  or  56  per  cent.,  were 
fatal;  of  87  for  aneurism,  31,  or  35  per  cent.,  died;  of  142  for  tumors,  49,  or  34  per 
cent.,  died;  of  71  for  extirpations,  25  died,  or  nearly  34  per  cent.  ;  of  34  for  affections 
of  the  nervous  system,  only  one  died,  or  3  per  cent. ;  and  of  38  for  aneurism,  on  the  distal 
or  Brasdor's  method,  25  died,  or  65  per  cent. 

Secondary  hemorrhage  is  a  common  cause  of  death,  but  brain  complications  are  the 
more  frequent — abscess  in  the  brain  and  atrophic  softening  from  want  of  arterial  supply 
being  the  usual  form — local  gangrene,  as  it  were,  of  the  brain.  Brain  symptoms  in  some 
of  their  forms  also  occur  frequently  after  the  operation,  when  death  does  not  take  place 
simply  from  altered  cerebral  circulation.  Suppuration  of  the  aneurismal  sac  is  not  unfre- 
quent ;  and  in  a  case  of  my  own  it  was  the  cause  of  death. 

Ligature  of  the  external  or  internal  carotid  artery  is  rarely  performed, 
tlie  ligature  of  the  common  trunk  being  preferred.  In  certain  wounds  of  these  arteries 
near  their  origin,  a  ligature  may,  perhaps,  be  placed  upon  them,  but  the  uncertainty  of 
the  position  of  the  bleeding  point  renders  the  ligature  of  the  common  trunk  preferable. 
In  the  '  New  York  Med,  Journal,'  January,  1874,  a  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Sands, 
of  New  York,  of  successful  ligature  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  above  and  below  the 
bleeding  point  for  secondary  hemorrhage  occurring  ten  days  after  the  removal  of  a  cancer- 
ous tumor.  Cervical  aneurism  situated  on  one  of  the  secondary  carotids  should  be  dili- 
gently treated  by  compression,  and  the  Hunterian  operation  only  performed  when  treat- 
ment by  compi'ession  has  failed. 

If  the  surgeon  is  required  to  tie  the  external  carotid,  he  may  do  so  by  adopting  the 
same  rules  as  have  been  laid  down  for  the  common  carotid,  although  the  incision  should 
be  made  a  little  higher.  The  course  of  the  vessel  follows  the  same  line  as  the  common 
carotid,  commencing  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  lingual  artery  has  been  ligatured  for  wounds  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  artery 
itself,  to  check  the  growth  of  cancerous  tumors,  or  to  arrest  hemorrhage  from  their  sub- 
s'ance.  The  operation  is  difficult.  The  trunk  of  the  vessel  is  always  to  be  found  at  a 
point  above  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  this  point  must  be  rendered  prominent 
by  the  head  being  well  drawn  over  to  the  sound  side.  The  best  incision  is  horizontal  on 
a  level  with  the  hyoid  bone,  its  centre  corresponding  to  the  end  of  the  great  cornu.  The 
skin  and  fascia  having  been  divided,  the  submaxillary  gland  will  become  exposed.  On 
hooking  this  upwards  and  dividing  the  border  of  the  mylohyoid  muscle  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  will  be  seen  resting  on  the  hypoglossus  muscle.  Beneath  this  muscle  and  at  a 
lower  level  than  the  nerve,  the  artery  will  be  found.  It  is  in  close  contact  with  the 
tendon  of  the  digastric  muscle.  The  fibres  of  the  hypoglossus  will  always  require  division 
to  admit  of  the  ligature  to  be  applied.    Fig.  150  illustrates  these  points. 

An  excellent  paper  on  this  subject,  by  M.  Demarquay,  may  be  referred  to  ('  Gaz.  Med. 
de  Paris,'  1867). 

The  facial  artery  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course  close  to  the 
anterior  border  of  the  masseter  muscle,  where  it  is  only  covered  in  by  skin,  platysma,  and 
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fascia ;  and,  at  this  part,  a  transverse  or  oblique  incision  at  the  lower  insertion  of  the 
muscle  will  expose  the  artery,  where  it  can  be  ligatured  {vide  Fig.  149).  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  under  what  circumstances  this  operation  can  be  called  for,  as  the  artery 
can  be  so  readily  controlled  by  pressure,  an  acupressure  needle  and  twisted  suture  over  it 
being  the  best  form  to  employ.  But  where  the  artery  comes  off  from  the  external  carotid 
and  lies  in  the  submaxillary  gland  beneath  the  jaw,  it  is  somewhat  deep,  and  an  operation 
ibr  its  ligature  by  no  means  easy.  I  have,  however,  had  only  one  opportunity  of  prac- 
tising this  o[)eration,  and  it  was  on  a  lady  set.  25,  who  was  suffering  from  a  cirsoid 
aneurism  of  the  vessel  as  it  passed  through  the  submaxillary  gland.  The  operation  was 
successful.    1  saw  the  case  with  Dr.  Helsham,  of  Brixton. 

The  temporal  artery  can  always  be  found  and  pressed  upon  in  front  of  the  pinna 
of  the  ear,  over  the  zigoma.  It  lies  buried  in  the  dense  cellular  tissue  which  exists  in  this 
spot  beneath  the  skin  and  fascia,  and  can  readily  be  exposed  by  a  vertical  or  oblique 
incision  an  inch  long,  one-third  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  tragus. 

The  occipital  artery  can  be  traced  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mastoid  process  to 
the  occipital  protuberance,  and  lies  beneath  the  skin  and  cranial  aponeurotic  origins  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  and  splenius  trachelo-mastoid  and  digastric  muscles,  which  must  be  divided 
to  reach  the  vessel  in  the  deep  part  of  its  course.  The  artery  can  be  felt  about  the  centre 
of  the  line  mentioned. 

Ligature  of  the  Subclavian  Artery. 

This  operation  in  first  part  of  the  vessel's  course  has  been  performed  twelve  times, 
but  never  with  success.  It  is  an  unscientific  as  well  as  an  unsuccessful  operation,  and,  for 
disease,  it  is  scarcely  a  justifiable  proceeding,  thougli  for  a  wound  it  may  perhaps  be  enter- 
tained.   The  incision  for  the  operation  would  be  similar  to  that  for  the  innominate. 

The  point  usually  selected  for  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  subclavian  is  in  the 
third  part  of  its  course,  where  the  artery  emerges  from  behind  the  scalenus  muscle.  This 
operation  may  be  demanded  for  aneurism  of  the  axillary  artery  or  for  a  wounded  vessel. 

Aneurism  may  affect  the  subclavian  artery  in  any  part  of  its  course  ;  it  may  involve  the 
whole  of  the  artery,  or  be  confined  to  its  first  or  third  portion.  When  situated  on  the 
artery  to  the  inner  side  of  the  scaleni  muscles,  it  way  be  mistaken  for  an  innominate  or 
aortic  aneurism  ;  or  a  common  aneurism  may  involve  all  these  vessels  on  the  right  side  of 
the  body.  When  affecting  the  artery  external  to  the  scaleni,  it  is  most  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  disease  of  the  axillary  artery. 

The  diagnosis  of  subclavian  aneurism  is  consequently  by  no  means  easy,  and  is  thus 
referred  to  by  Nelaton  : — 

"  In  subclavian  aneurism  the  tumor  extends  generally  externally  to  the  clavicular  origin 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  reaching  the  [)Osterior  and  inferior  triangle  of  the  neck  ; 
becomes  more  elongated  transversely  than  vertically  ;  the  bruit  is  propagated  more  to- 
wards the  axilla  than  the  neck,  and  remains  the  same  on  compressing  the  carotid ;  the 
radial  pulse  enfeebled;  the  limb  painful  and  oedematous,  and  incommoded  in  its  move- 
ments. In  carotid  aneurism  the  tumor  is  seated  between  the  sternal  and  clavicular  origins 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  becomes  more  elongated  in  a  vertical  direction  than  in  a 
transverse  one,  and  on  auscultation  gives  to  the  ear  a  bruit  de  soiifile,  which  is  propagated 
more  towards  the  side  of  the  neck  than  the  arm,  with  diminution  of  the  arterial  pulsation 
in  the  corresponding  side  of  the  face  and  cranium,  and  without  weakening  the  radial  pulse 
on  the  same  side.  In  innominate  aneurism  the  tumor  is  placed  under  the  sternum,  or  at 
the  inner  border  of  the  sternal  portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  with  weakening  of 
the  pulse  in  the  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries,  and  with  absence  of  the  other  signs  pecu- 
liar to  the  two  other  forms." 

The  prognosis  must  always  be  regarded  as  unfavorable,  for  these  aneurisms  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  become  diffused  even  in  the  early  stage  of  tlieir  development  as  a  visible 
tumor ;  yet  there  are  several  instances  on  record  of  their  slow  progress,  and,  some  fortu- 
nate examples  of  their  ultimate  cure  by  natural  etforts. 

The  treatment  of  these  aneurisms  is  most  unsatisfactory,  the  space  at  the  disposal  of 
the  surgeon  being  so  limited  that  he  is  at  a  loss  to  know  where  he  can  attack  the  disease 
by  the  few  means  that  are  at  command.  Ligature  of  the  first  portion  of  the  subclavian, 
ligature  of  the  innominate,  the  distal  ligature  of  the  subclavian  and  axillary  arteries,  and 
ligature  of  the  carotid,  have  all  been  performed,  and,  with  one  exception,  been  attended 
with  fatal  results.  The  exceptional  case  is  that  of  Dr.  Smyth,  of  New  Orleans,  who  tied 
the  innominate  and  carotid,  and  subsequently  the  vertebral  artery  on  the  fifty-fourth  day. 
It  is  only  in  small  aneurisms,  occupying  the  third  portion  of  the  artery  and  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  axillary,  that  the  operation  of  tying  the  subclavian  external  to  the  scaleni  has 
been  successfully  performed,  and,  in  some  of  these  instances,  the  outer  fibres  of  the  scalenus 
anticus  muscle  have  been  obliged  to  be  divided. 

The  amputation  at  the  shoulder -joint  on  the  distal  side  of  the  aneurism  has  been  sug- 
gested by  surgeons  for  the  cure  of  the  disease.  It  has  too  been  successfully  performed  by 
Professor  Spence,  of  Edinburgh. 

G  ah  ana  puncture  has  been  successful  in  one  case  by  Abeille ;  and  escharotics  in 
another  by  Bonnet.  Manipulation  has  been  employed  by  Fergusson  in  two  cases,  and  by 
Lidell  in  one  case,  with  satisfactory  results  in  the  latter  one  only.  A  case  of  Porter's  may 
also  be  accepted  as  successful.  Direct  compression  of  the  aneurism  has  been  tried  by 
Warren  with  a  favorable  issue,  although  much  danger  was  risked  in  the  pi-oceeding.  Cor- 
ner's case  ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  lii),  though  one  not  actually  of  the  same  kind,  was  a 
very  good  instance  of  the  value  of  preventing  an  aneurism  from  enlarging,  and  exerting 
such  moderate  compression  as  to  incite  fibrinous  deposition  in  the  interior  of  the  sac. 
Poland's  case  of  successful  pressure  on  the  artery  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  aneurism  is 
quite  exceptional.  Gay  also  has  recently  met  with  success.  The  use  of  acupressure  by 
Porter,  though  successful  on  the  distal  side  of  the  aneurism,  proved  fatal  when  applied  on 
the  cardiac  side  to  the  innominate  artery,  and  injection  into  the  sac  was  performed  in  one 
case  with  a  fatal  result.  Langenbeck  has  recently  injected  the  parts  over  the  aneurism 
with  a  solution  of  ergotin,  the  object  being  to  cause  contraction  of  the  aneurismal  sac. 
Such  is  a  list  of  the  means  which  have  been  resorted  to,  but  the  success  has  never  been 
great.    The  question  naturally  arises,  therefore,  whether  we  should  not  discai'd  sucli  niea- 
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sures,  and  treat  these  aneurisms  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  internal  aneurisms,  by  rest, 
attention  to  diet,  and  medicinal  remedies. 

Mr.  Poland,  in  an  admirable  essay  in  the  '  Guy's  Reports'  for  1870,  gives  a  very  favor- 
able return  of  cases  which  he  has  been  able  to  collect  in  reference  to  this  point.  It  stands 
thus : — 

Out  of  13  that  underwent  general  and  local  treatment  7  recovered,  1  was  relieved,  and 
5  died ;  out  of  22  cases  in  which  an  expectant  treatment  only  was  pursued,  4  recovered 
and  18  died ;  thereby  giving  a  total  of  11  recoveries  and  23  deaths,  1  being  relieved.  Of 
the  23  fatal  cases,  the  duration  of  life  was  noticed  in  17. 

In  21  cases  in  which  the  subclavian  artery  was  ligatured  in  the  third  part  of  its  course 
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for  aneurism,  9  recovered  (in  6  of  these  it  was  the  left  artery  that  was  ligatured),  and  12 
died:  8  of  the  deaths  were  due  to  hemorrhage,  and  4  to  brain  complications  or  other 
symptoms.  Poland's  facts  thus  accord  well  with  Koch's,  who  gives  3G  recoveries  out  of 
65  cases,  something  less  than  half  dying,  a  success,  which  is  certainly  encouraging  to 
induce  surgeons  to  undertake  the  operation. 

The  operation  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the 

subclavian  in  tiie  first  part  of  its  course  is  scarcely  a  justifiable  operation  ;  but  when  under- 
taken, the  incision  on  the  right  side  would  be  similar  to  that  for  the  innominate  ;  on  the 
left  side  it  is  scarcely  practicable  on  account  of  the  depth  and  relation  of  the  artery. 

In  the  third  part  of  its  course  the  operation  should  be  performed  as  follows  (the  method 
being  similar  for  both  sides).  The  patient  should  be  raised  on  a  pillow  with  his  head 
thrown  back  and  face  turned  to  the  opposite  side,  an  assistant  drawing  the  arm  down  as 
much  as  possible  to  depress  the  shoulder.  An  incision  three  or  four  inches  long  should 
then  be  made  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  (Fig.  150) ;  not  above  the 
bone,  as  the  external  jugular  vein  might  then  be  wounded.  Some  surgeons  advise  the 
skin  to  be  drawn  down  from  the  neck  upon  the  clavicle,  so  as  to  diminish  this  risk.  In 
this  incision  the  skin  with  the  superficial  fascia  and  platysma  will  be  divided.  The  deep 
fascia  is  then  seen  with  the  external  jugular  vein  coursing  over  it.  This  must  be  lield 
aside  with  a  retractor.  When  its  division  is  a  necessity,  it  should  be  done  after  the 
application  of  two  ligatures,  one  above  and  another  below  the  line  of  section.  The  cer- 
vical fascia  can  then  be  divided  the  whole  extent  of  the  wound,  which  must  be  done  with 
care  on  a  director  ;  and  should  more  room  be  wanted,  a  portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid  or 
trapezius  muscle  may  be  divided.  The  knife  is  now  to  be  laid  aside  and  the  artery  looked 
for  in  the  space  exposed,  the  parts  being  separated  by  a  director  or  the  handle  of  the 
scalpel.  The  vessel  will  be  found  just  on  the  outer  side  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle 
(the  edge  of  which  can  generally  be  felt)  and  behind  the  tubercle  on  the  first  rib,  a  point 
which  can  almost  always  be  made  out.  Several  arteries  of  large  size  will  probably  be 
found  crossing  this  space,  as  well  as  many  veins.  The  supra-scapular  artery  and  vein 
will  always  be  seen  behind  the  clavicle.  The  brachial  plexus  lies  above  and  behind  the 
subclavian  artery,  the  subclavian  vein  in  front  and  below.  When  the  vessel  is  seen  or 
felt,  the  sheath  is  to  be  opened  and  the  aneurism  needle  passed  around  it  from  above 
downwards,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  vein  or  include  a  nerve. 


Ligature  of  the  Axillary  Artery. 


Tn-achcale-f  muecTe- 


This  is  a  rare  operation,  although  it  may  be  demanded  for  some  wound  of  the  vessel, 
or,  for  aneurism  of  the  brachial.  It  may  be  performed  in  two  positions,  either  imme- 
diately below  the  clavicle,  or,  in  the  axilla. 

The  subclavicular  operation  is  carried  out  by  an  incision  made  immediately 
below  the  bone  from  the  coracoid  process  to  its  sternal  end,  dividing  integument  and 
fascia,  yet  carefully  avoiding  the  cephalic  vein  that  runs  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
deltoid  to  join  the  axillary.  The 

clavicular  origin  of  the  pectoral  Fig.  151. 

muscle  may  then  be  divided, 
and  the  deep  fascia  or  costo- 
coracoid  membrane  covering  in 
the  sheaths  of  the  vessels  will 
be  exposed  and  divided.  In 
this  step  of  the  operation,  some 
of  the  branches  of  the  thoracic 
acromial  artery  will  come  into 
view,  and  if  wounded,  must  be 
secured.  The  coracoid  inser- 
tion of  the  pectoralis  minor 
can  also  be  seen.  The  fascia 
covering  in  the  vessels  will  then 
be  exposed,  and  on  laying  it 
open  the  greatest  care  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  axillary  vein  lies 
immediately  beneath  it,  while 
above  will  be  found  the  vessel 
resting  on  the  first  intercostal  muscle.  The  brachial  plexus  is  above  and  behind.  The 
axillary  vein  should  be  drawn  downwards  and  the  aneurism  needle  passed  from  below 
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upwards,  care  being  taken  not  to  include  the  external  respiratory  nerve  of  Bell  that  passes 
behind  the  artery.  When  the  vessel  has  been  exposed,  the  passage  of  the  ligature  will 
be  facilitated  by  bringing  the  arm  down  to  the  side  of  the  body.  On  the  dead  subject  this 
operation  is  not  difficult,  but  the  number  of  veins  and  arteries  that  exist  in  the  space 
must  ever  render  the  operation  on  the  living  far  from  easy. 

To  tie  the  axillary  artery  in  the  axilla,  the  arm  should  be  well  raised 
upwards,  and  the  course  of  the  vessel  marked  out  slightly  posterior  to  the  middle  line  of 
the  axilla.  An  incision  should  then  be  made  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  coraco- 
brachialis  muscle  through  the  skin  and  fascia  for  about  two  or  three  inches,  and  the  deep 
fascia  exposed.  This  should  be  carefully  divided  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  wound,  when 
the  artery  with  its  attendant  nerves  and  veins  will  come  into  view.  In  this  stage  of  the 
operation,  the  forearm  should  be  flexed  on  the  arm  to  relax  the  parts.  The  vessel,  as  a 
rule,  has  the  median  nerve  on  its  outer  side  and  nearer  to  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  and 
the  vein  and  ulnar  nerve  to  its  inner  side.  The  internal  cutaneous  nerve  is  in  front. 
(  Vide  Fig.  151.) 

Mr.  Guthrie  condemned  the  subclavian  operation  altogether,  and  advised  the  surgeon 
to  expose  the  artery  by  an  incision  three  inches  long,  carried  upwards  along  its  course, 
commencing  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoral  muscle  ;  yet  i'ew  have  followed  this  advice, 
most  surgeons  preferring  the  operation  named  subclavicular,  one  of  its  modifications,  or 
the  ligature  of  the  subclavian.  Mr.  Erichsenfor  the  superior  operation  prefers  an  incision 
made  from  the  centre  of  the  clavicle  downwards  in  the  course  of  the  vessel  to  the  middle 
of  the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla,  such  incision  necessitating  the  division  of  the  great  pec- 
toral muscle,  and  often  of  the  small.  He  says  "  that  this  division  need  not  leave  any 
permanent  weakness  of  the  limb,  as  by  proper  position  ready  union  may  be  effected 
between  the  parts." 

In  all  these  operations  on  the  axillary  artery,  the  surgeon  must  ever  be  on  the  outlook 
for  abnormal  division  and  relations  of  the  vessel. 

Fig.  152. 


Median  nerve 

Ligature  of  brachial  artery. 


Ligature  of  the  brachial  artery  may  be  demanded  for  direct  injury  to  the 
vessel,  iiemorrliage  from  a  wound  of  one  of  its  divisions  in  the  hand  or  forearm  wliich 

Fig.  153. 
Tendinous  Jllioimimis 


Ligature  of  brachial  artery. 

cannot  be  treated  locally,  aneurism,  &c.,  and  can  be  performed  readily  in  any  part  of  its 
course.    The  middle  of  the  arm  is  the  best  point  to  choose.    The  course  of  the  vessel  is 
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indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  axilla  to  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps 
tendon  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  while  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps  muscle  is  the  guide 
to  the  incision.  The  vessel  may  be  exposed  by  a  cut,  two  to  three  inches  long,  made  in 
this  ])osition,  with  the  arm  extend(;d  and  supinated.  The  skin,  which  is  always  thin,  and 
the  fascia  should  be  carefully  divided,  and  the  deep  fascia  which  is  thus  exposed  ought 
then  to  be  laid  open,  but  with  care,  for  the  basilic  vein  lies  immediately  below  it  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  brachial  artery.  The  ulnar  nerve  will  be  found  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
vein,  and  the  median  in  front  of  the  artery,  but  tiiere  is  no  regularity  in  these  relations; 
consequently  much  care  is  required  in  finding  tiie  vessel  and  discretion  in  tying  it,  for  a 
high  division  of  the  vessel  or  the  existence  of  some  vas  aberrans  may  mislead  and  confuse. 
When  the  right  vessel  has  been  found,  the  ap])lication  of  a  ligature  is  readily  concluded. 
In  performing  this  operation  care  must  be  taken  not  to  open  tiie  sheath  of  the  biceps 
muscle,  and  it  should  be  remembered  to  flex  the  forearm  on  the  arm,  after  the  division  of 
tiie  deep  fascia  has  taken  place.  In  several  cases  in  wliich  the  occlusion  of  this  artery 
was  required,  I  have  divided  it  and  torsed  botli  ends  with  excellent  results. 

Ligature  of  the  brachial  in  its  lower  third  is  now  rarely  performed.  In 
the  days  of  bleeding,  it  was  by  no  means  unfrequently  required  for  traumatic  aneurism, 
tiiough  it  has  never  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  its  performance  for  such  a  cause.  The 
operation  may  be  pei-formed  with  the  forearm  extended,  by  making  an  incision  two  and  a 
half  inches  long  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
tiie  large  veins  tiiat  ramify  in  the  superficial  fascia.  The  tendinous  aponeurosis  of  the 
biceps  will  then  come  into  view,  and,  on  its  division,  tiie  artery  will  be  exposed  with  its 
veniB  comites — the  tendon  of  the  biceps  being  on  its  outer  and  the  median  nerve  on  its 
inner  side.  The  forearm  should  then  be  flexed  after  the  artery  has  been  exposed,  when  a 
ligature  can  be  passed  without  trouble. 

Ligature  of  the  radial  artery  A  line  drawn  from  the  outer  side  of  the  biceps 

tendon,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  half  an  inch  internal  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius 
at  the  wrist,  marks  out  with  suflicient  clearness,  the  course  of  the  radial  artery,  and  the 
vessel  may  be  tied  in  any  part  of  it.   In  the  upper  third  of  the  forearm  (Fig.  154),  between 


Fig.  154. 
Su/iinator  lonj/us 


Ligature  of  radial  ai  tery. 


the  supinator  longus  on  the  outer  and  pronator  teres  on  the  inner  side,  it  can  be  found  by 
an  incision  two  inches  long  made  in  the  line  above  mentioned,  dividing  the  integument 
and  deep  fascia,  care  being  taken  not  to  divide  the  large  cutaneous  veins  unnecessarily. 


Fig.  155. 


On  separating  the  muscles  with  the  handle  of  the  knife,  the  forearm  being  partially  flexed, 
the  artery  will  be  brought  into  view  with  its  vente  comites,  the  nerve  being  to  its  outer 
side.    A  ligature  can  then  be  easily  passed  round  the  vessel.    I  have  had  to  cut  down 
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upon  the  radial  artery  in  this  part  of  its  course  for  a  traumatic  aneurism  the  result  of  a 
punctured  wound,  when  I  divided  the  vessel  and  twisted  both  ends,  convalescence  speedily 
folio  win  jr. 

At  the  lower  third  the  vessel  may  be  found  external  to  tlie  flexor  carpi  radialis 
muscle,  but  internal  to  the  supinator  longus.  It  lies  beneath  the  deep  fascia,  and,  on  tlie 
division  of  tliis,  the  artery  can  readily  be  found  (Fig.  155).  On  the  dead  subject,  the 
principal  cause  of  difficulty  in  applying  the  ligature  lies  in  the  fact,  that  students  look  for 
the  artery  too  superficially,  mistaking  the  superficial  radial  vein  for  the  deep.  I  have 
had  to  ligature  or  twist  the  radial  above  the  wrist  on  seven  occasions  for  aneurism  ;  in 
six  for  traunmtic  aneurism  situated  in  front  of  the  wrist,  and  in  the  other  for  aneurism  on 
its  dorsal  end.    In  all  a  good  result  ensued. 

Ligature  of  the  ulnar  artery  This  vessel  lies  beneath  the  superficial  layer  of 

muscles  in  the  upper  lialf  of  its  course,  and,  in  the  lower,  it  is  found  between  the  tendons 
of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  on  the  inner  side  and  flexor  sublimis  digitorum  on  tlie  outer, 
being  covered  with  integument  and  deep  fascia.  Its  position  is  roughly  indicated  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps  tendon  to  the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone, 
the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  describing  a  curve  with  the  concavity  outwards. 

To  ligature  the  artery  in  the  upper  half  of  its  course,  an  oblique  incision  must  be  made 
crossing  the  line  above  indicated,  and  the  radial  border  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  should 
be  found.  Through  this  the  incision  must  be  made,  when  the  artery  will  be  seen  between 
the  two  layers  of  muscles.  This  operation  is  very  difficult  and  uncertain,  and  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  it  ought  to  be  performed.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  brachial 
under  all  circumstances  ought  to  be  tied  rather  than  have  recourse  to  it. 

To  tie  the  ulnar  above  the  wrist  is  not  more  diflftcult  than  to  tie  the  radial 
(Fig.  155).  An  incision  along  the  outer  side  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  dividing  skin, 
superficial  and  deep  fascia,  exposes  the  vessel,  with  its  venae  comites,  and  the  nerves  on 
its  inner  side.  A  ligature  can  easily  be  passed  round  it.  The  drawings  well  illustrate 
these  points. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  always  alarming  and  troublesome, 

more  particularly  from  a  punctured  wound.  In  a  superficial  incised  wound  the  vessel 
may  generally  be  found  and  ligatured  or  twisted,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  deep  wound,  it  is 
neither  expedient  nor  justifiable  to  cut  into  and  explore  for  such  a  purpose. 

When  the  vessel  cannot  be  tied,  a  graduated  compress  may  be  a))plied  over  the  wound  and 
the  fingers  flexed  and  bound  down  over  a  ball  or  block  of  wood,  the  arm  being  well  raised 
in  a  vertical  position.  This  dressing  should  not  be  undone  for  at  least  five  or  six  days.  If 
these  means  fail,  which  they  rarely  do  when  efficiently  employed,  the  radial  and  ulnar 
arteries  may  be  compressed  with  acupressure  needles,  and  should  this  prove  unsuccessful, 
the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  brachial  artery  may  be  required.  In  neglected  cases 
where  the  parts  are  all  infiltrated  and  boggy,  this  practice  may  be  called  for  at  once.  It 
is  well,  however,  before  resorting  to  this  practice,  to  try  extreme  flexion  of  the  forearm 
upon  the  arm,  with  forced  su[)ination  of  the  hand,  with  or  without  a  pad  at  the  bend  of 
the  arm;  as  it  is  now  well  known,  that  by  this  position  the  circulation  through  the  brachial 
artery  can  be  completely  arrested;  indeed,  under  all  circumstances,  whether  for  injury  or 
disease  of  the  arteries  of  the  liand  and  forearm  in  which  surgical  interference  is  requisite, 
it  would  be  well  to  remember  this  treatment,  it  being  most  effective.  It  should  be  known, 
however,  that  repeated  hemorrhage  may  take  place  from  the  palm  of  the  hand  from  the 
presence  of  a  sloughing  tendon.  In  illustration  of  this  I  may  mention  a  very  interesting 
case  1  had  with  Dr.  Bunny,  of  Newbury,  where  a  gentleman,  ajt.  33,  had  his  middle 
finger  bent  back  so  forcibly  by  a  cricket  ball  as  to  cause  ruptui-e  of  the  integument  in 
front  of  the  extreme  joint,  and  laceration  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  finger  about  the 
wrist.  Suppuration  and  sloughing  of  the  tendons  followed,  attended  by  repeated  attacks 
of  palmar  hemorrhage,  which  ceased  at  once  on  the  removal  of  the  dead  tendons. 

LIGATURE  OF  ARTERIES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 
The  External  Iliac  Artery. 

This  operation  may  be  required  for  aneurism  of  the  common  femoral  artery,  or  for  any 
other  aftection  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lower 
extremity.  It  should  not,  however,  be  performed  for  any  disease  unless  pressure  of  the 
artery,  digital  or  instrumental,  has  proved  ineffectual  or  is  inapplicable,  for  Mapother 
('Dub.  Med.  Press,'  18G5),  Eck  ('St.  Barthol.  Hosp.  Rep.,'  18(56),  and  Hilton  ('Med.- 
Chir.  Trans.,'  1869)  have  all  recorded  instances  of  cure  of  inguinal  aneurism  by  these 
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means.  The  operation  of  ligature  is,  however,  a  successful  one,  and  Norris  and  Cutter 
give  forty-seven  fatal  cases  out  of  153  ('Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  1847  and  1864).  I  have 
performed  it  on  six  occasions,  and  in  all  with  success.  The  course  of  the  vessel  is  clearly- 
indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  left  side  of  the  navel  where  the  aorta  bifurcates,  to 
the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament 
— the  upper  third  of  this  line  cor- 
responding to  the  common  iliac, 
and  tlie  lower  two-thirds  to  the 
external. 

Abernethy,  in  1796,  was  the 
first  to  ligature  the  vessel.  The 
incision  he  practised  was  vertical 
in  the  course  of  the  artery,  begin- 
ning an  inch  above  Poupart's 
ligament.  Tlie  peritoneum,  how- 
ever, is  too  much  disturbed  by 
this  proceeding,  as  well  as  the 
abdominal  walls  weakened.  The 
best  incision  is  that  employed  by 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  a  slightly  curved 
one,  about  half  an  inch  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  to  the 
inner  side  of  its  centre,  curving 
u[)wards  and  outwards  for  about 
three  inches  towards  the  anterior 
superior  s])iiie  of  the  ilium.  (Fig. 
156.)  This  incision  should  divide 
all  the  soft  parts  superficial  to  the 
external  oblique  muscle.  All  ves- 
sels that  are  divided  should  be 
secured. 

The  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle  should  then  be 
divided  the  whole  length  of  the 
skin  wound,  together  with  the 
internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
muscle  when  they  cannot  be  drawn 
outwards,  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  perito- 
neum; the  cord  which  then  comes  into  view  should  be  drawn  inwards  and  the  parts  held 
well  aside  by  hooked  retractors.  With  the  hngers,  the  transversalis  fascia  should  be  torn 
through  from  Poupart's  ligament,  the  peritoneum  raised  upwards,  and  the  sheath  of  the 
vessel  exposed,  the  vein  being  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery.  By  means  of  a  director 
and  forceps,  tlie  sheath  can  readily  be  opened  and  a  ligature  passed,  the  needle  being 
introduced  between  the  vein  and  artery.  To  divide  the  transversalis  fascia,  the  whole 
length  of  the  wound,  is  an  unnecessary  and  dangerous  proceeding;  but  to  deal  with  it  as 
suggested  above  is  an  extra  protection  to  the  peritoneum,  and  in  no  way  renders  the  opera- 
tion more  difficult;  indeed,  I  have  been  led  to  believe,  that  it  facilitates  the  operation.  It 
certainly  does  tiiis  on  the  dead  subject,  and  in  tiie  six  cases  in  which  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  perform  it  on  the  living  this  opinion  was  confirmed.  The  genito-crural  nerve, 
which  lies  upon  the  vessel,  should  not  be  included  in  the  ligature.  The  operation,  how- 
ever, is  only  apjjlicable  for  tumors  situated  below  Poupart's  ligament ;  for  others,  Aber- 
netliy's  operation,  or  that  suggested  for  the  common  iliac,  should  be  selected. 

Ligature  of  the  common  iliac  artery  has  been  performed  about  thirty-nine 
times,  and  only  ten  times  with  success.  It  was  first  successfully  performed  by  Mott,  of 
New  York,  in  1827.  I  have  seen  it  done  but  once,  and  then  by  my  colleague  Mr.  Cock 
in  1863,  on  a  man  jet.  27,  and  also  with  success. 

To  expose  the  vessel,  the  incision  must  be  long,  its  lengtli  being  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  aneurism  and  depth  of  the  artery.  A  curved  incision  commencing  outside  the  in- 
ternal ring  and  passing  upwards  and  outwards  as  for  tiie  external  iliac  artery,  appears  to 
be  tlie  best,  the  muscles  being  divided  to  an  ecpial  extent.  The  transversalis  fascia  must 
be  laid  open  or  torn  through  and  the  peritoneum  turned  upwards.  It  is  at  this  part  of 
the  operation  that  the  greatest  difficulties  arise,  for  as  soon  as  the  transversalis  fascia  is 


Fig.  156. 


Ligature  of  external  iliac  and  superficial  femoral  arteries. 
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divided,  the  peritoneum  covering  the  intestine  bulges  into  the  wound.  Tliis  niembrnne 
also  is  frequently  found  adiiering  to  the  aneurismal  sue,  and  much  difficulty  is  telt  in  sepa- 
rating it.  Tliis'was  markedly  so  in  Mr.  Cock's  case.  The  oozing  of  blood  into  the  wound 
also  masks  the  vessel.  The  de[)th  of  the  wound,  likewise,  renders  the  application  ot  the 
ligature  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Nevertheless,  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by 
care  and  good  aids.  The  operation  is  similar  to  that  last  described,  though  more  difficult. 
In  1846,  Mr.  Stanley  ligatured  the  common  iliac  artery  by  an  operation  suggested  by  Sir 
P.  Cram|)ton,  and  described  by  Skey  The  jjatient  was  placed  upon  his  side,  and  an  in- 
cision made  from  the  end  of  the  last  rib  downwards  and  forwards  in  front  of  the  iliac  crest, 
the  transversalis  fascia  was  divided,  and  the  peritoneum  rolled  up.  The  common  iliac 
artery  was  then  found  and  tied  with  apparent  facility.  On  the  dead  body,  this  operation 
is  far  from  difficult,  and  promises  to  be  of  service  to  the  living  when  the  aneurismal  tumor 
is  large  and  high  up.  Indeed,  it  is  probably  the  better  operation  of  the  two  given.  The 
abdominal  aorta  too,  could  be  ligatured  by  the  same  means.    (Fig.  148,  page  341.) 

Ligature  of  the  internal  iliac  Stevens,  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  1812,  was  the  first 

to  perform  this  operation  in  a  case  of  gluteal  aneurism,  occurring  in  a  negress,  and  the 
operation  proved  successful.  Since  his  time,  the  operation  has  been  repeated  eleven  times, 
and  in  six  with  success.  The  incision  and  steps  of  the  operation  are  the  same  as  for  the 
common  iliac.  Stevens,  however,  cut  down  through  the  anterior  abdominal  walls,  simi- 
lar to  Abernethy's  operation  for  the  external  iliac.  It  should  not,  however,  be  performed 
for  gluteal  aneurisms  unless  rapidly  increasing  till  other  means  of  cure  have  been  tried 
and  failed,  such  as  pressure  upon  the  aorta  or  common  iliac,  or  even  galvano-puncture. 
Besides  Holmes  has  clearly  shown  in  his  College  lectures,  that  in  cases  of  imperfect  or 
ruptured  sacs,  either  the  operation  of  Anel  or  that  in  which  the  sac  itself  is  opened  should 
be  practised. 

In  operating  upon  any  of  the  iliac  vessels  it  should  be  remembered  that  great  variety 
exists  as  to  their  length.  When  the  common  iliac  is  long,  its  branches  are  short,  and 
vice  versa. 

Ligature  of  the  Femoral  Artery. 

This  vessel  can  be  tied  in  any  part  of  its  course,  and  when  the  thigh  is  straight,  a  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  Pou|)art's  ligament  to  the  centre  of  the  po[)liteal  space,  will  mark 
out  its  position  with  tolerable  accuracy.  When  the  thigh  is  abducted  and  rotated  outwards, 
a  line  drawn  from  the  same  point  above  to  the  inner  side  of  the  inner  condyle  indicates  the 
upper  half  of  its  course.  In  the  upper  third,  it  is  tolerably  superficial ;  in  the  middle  and 
lower,  it  is  covered  by  the  sartorius  muscle,  which  varies  much  in  its  width,  and  by  the 
membrane  forming  the  roof"  of  Hunter's  canal.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  an  exceptional 
act  to  ligature  the  vessel  in  Hunter's  canal.  For  popliteal  aneurism,  the  artery  is  generally 
ligatured  in  the  middle  third  of  its  course,  at  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle.  For  aneurism 
of  the  femoral  itself,  the  common  femoral  may  be  tied  below  Pou[)art's  ligament. 

The  Common  Femoral  is  usually  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  it  does  not 
exceed  one  inch  in  one  case  in  four  ;  while  in  one  in  four  it  is  between  an  inch  and  a  half 
and  two  inches.  (Nunn.)  It  is  from  these  facts  that  surgeons  have  generally  preferred  to 
ligature  the  external  iliac  rather  than  the  common  femoral.  The  two  Porters,  however, 
as  well  as  IMacnamara,  of  Dublin,  have  adduced  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  success 
may  attend  the  ])ractice,  giving  thirteen  cases  between  them,  and  eleven  proving  successful. 
On  the  other  hand,  I^richsen  tells  us  that  out  of  twelve  cases  on  record,  three  only  suc- 
ceeded— having  evidently  overlooked  the  Dublin  cases.  He  states  also  as  his  opinion  that 
the  operation  "  ouglit  to  be  banished  from  surgery."  But  with  that  I  cannot  agree,  after 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  Dublin  cases  in  the  '  Dublin  Quart.  Journ.,'  18(30,  and  '  Brit.  Med. 
Journ.,'  Oct.,  1867. 

Tlie  operation,  moreover,  is  not  difficult ;  the  vessel  being  readily  exposed  by  a  vertical, 
oblique,  or  transverse  (Porter's)  incision.  The  sheath  of  the  artery  is  then  t )  be  opened 
without  touching  the  vein — indeed,  the  vein  should  never  be  exposed — care  being  taken 
not  to  inclose  the  crural  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve  running  down  in  front  of  the 
vessel,  in  the  ligature. 

The  main  arguments  against  the  operation  are  founded  on  the  uncertain  length  of  the 
artery,  the  proximity  of  the  ligature  to  large  branches,  and  the  liability  to  gangrene  from 
the  occlusion  of  the  main  nutrient  arteries  of  the  limb.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
success  of  the  operation,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  peiformed.  More  expe- 
rience, however,  is  required  before  the  operation  can  be  recommended,  though  it  should 
not  be  dismissed  without  due  consideration. 
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Ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  in  the  middle  third  of  its  course  is  a 

capital  operation,  and,  moreover,  a  successful  one.  Norris  gives  4G  fatal  out  of  188  ope- 
rations for  aneurism  or  one-fourth  of  the  cases  collected  from  all  sources,  from  John 
Hunter's  first  operation  in  1785  down  to  1848,  and  undertaken  too  under  many  different 
conditions.  Syme  informs  us  that  he  has  had  23  successful  cases  consecutively,  and  at 
Guy's  Hospital  during  fourteen  years,  the  femoral  artery  was  tied  for  aneurism  24  times, 
with  only  1  death  from  pyaemia,  and  one  failure,  these  cases  including  6  in  which  pressure 
had  heen  tried  and  fitiled.  Pressure  had  been  em^jloyed  in  17,  and  in  11  with  success. 
Mr.  Holmes,  in  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1874,  moreover,  gives 
some  statistics  of  recent  hospital  practice,  which  possibly  places  the  o{)eration  in  even  a 
better  light,  inasmuch  as  out  of  77  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism  treated  by  ligature  at  once, 
the  deaths  were  11,  or  14  per  cent.,  and  the  failures  If),  or  19  per  cent.  ;  wliile  in  44  other 
cases  in  which  the  ligature  was  applied  after  the  treatment  by  pressure  had  failed,  31  suc- 
ceeded and  13  failed,  or  29  per  cent.,  the  mortality  in  the  latter  class  of  cases,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  being  larger  than  in  the  former. 

I  may  add,  that  of  124  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism  collected  by  Mr.  Holmes,  pressure 
succeeded  in  GO,  and  failed  in  58.  In  44  of  the  58  cases  the  artery  was  tied,  as  seen  above, 
13  of  these  dying  ;  and  of  the  remaining  14,  amputation  was  practised  in  8,  death  occurred 
in  1,  while  in  4  there  was  no  evidence  of  subsequent  treatment. 

The  operation  To  tie  the  vessel,  the  limb  of  the  patient  should  be  slightly 

abducted  and  rotated  outwards  ;  the  leg  being  partially  flexed  and  the  knee  supported  on 
a  pillow.  The  line  of  the  vessel  should  then  be  marked  by  the  eye,  and  the  point  at  which 
the  ligature  is  to  be  applied  determined,  the  lower  part  of  Scarpa's  triangle  being  the 
"point  of  selection."  (Fig.  150.)  An  incision  about  three  inches  in  length  must  then 
be  made  parallel  to  the  vessel  dividing  the  integument  and  superficial  fascia  down  to  the 
deep  parts  ;  the  course  of  the  superficial  veins  having  previously  been  ascertained  by 
making  pressure  upon  the  saphena  vein  where  it  joins  the  deep  femoral,  in  order  to  avoid 
it.  If  the  vein  be  in  tlie  way,  the  incision  can  be  made  by  its  side,  but  generally  it  is  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  Avound.  The  deep  fascia  may  then  be  divided,  and  the  inner  border 
of  the  main  guide  to  the  artery,  the  Sartorius  muscle,  looked  for.  This  is  readily  recog- 
nizable by  the  course  of  its  fibres  downwards  and  inwards,  and  underneath  this  the  sheath 
of  the  vessel  is  certain  to  be  found.  The  muscle  having  then  been  gently  separated  from 
its  attachments  by  means  of  the  finger  and  held  outivards  with  a  retractor,  the  sheath  will 
be  exposed  with  the  artery  in  front  and  vein  behind,  the  long  saphenous  nerve  generally, 
and  sometimes  a  nerve  to  the  vastus  internus,  lying  upon  the  vessel.  The  sheath  should 
then  be  opened  with  caution  and  its  inner  side  held  tense,  an  opening  being  made  suffi- 
cient to  expose  the  vessel  and  admit  the  aneurism  needle ;  moreover  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  end  of  the  needle  close  to  the  artery,  in  order  that  the  vein  may  not  be  injured 
or  included  in  the  ligature.  The  needle  ought  to  be  passed  from  witliin  outwards.  The 
ligature  having  been  passed,  the  surgeon  must  satisfy  himself  that  nothing  but  the  artery 
is  surrounded,  and  that  the  right  vessel  lias  been  exposed  ;  he  may  then  tie  it,  readjust 
the  parts,  and  close  the  wound,  covering  the  limb  with  cotton  wool  and  raising  it  on  a 
pillow.  Should  the  vein  be  wounded  by  the  needle,  the  artery  must  not  be  tied  at  the 
point  corresponding  to  the  wound  but  about  an  inch  higher  or  lower,  for  "  the  thread  wouhl 
be  left  in  the  vein  to  act  as  a  seton,  and  phlebitis  could  hardly  fail  to  ensue,  and  would 
most  likely  prove  fatal."  (Holmes.)  The  wound  in  the  vein  should  be  closed  by  a  fine 
ligature. 

A  ligature  may  separate  from  the  femoral  artery  in  nine  or  ten,  or  not  even  for  thirty 
days,  a  wide  difference  existing  on  this  point — an  analysis  of  cases  decisively  proving 
that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  when  its  separation  may  be  expected. 

Ligature  of  the  Popliteal  Artery. 

I  hardly  know  under  what  circumstances  the  popliteal  artery  may  require  the  applica- 
tion of  a  ligature,  except  for  a  wound  ;  as  for  rupture  of  an  artery,  or  for  aneurism  the 
operation  is  as  inapplicable  as  it  would  be  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Poland  has  pointed  out  how 
the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  is  frequently  involved  in  the  laceration  of  the  vessel. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  called  upon  to  cut  down  upon  a  large  needle  that  had  perforated 
the  popliteal  space,  and  become  lost  in  its  tissues  ;  all  movements  of  the  joint  being  impos- 
sible by  the  pricking  pain  of  its  [)resence.  I  discovered  the  foreign  body  lying  obliquely 
across  the  popliteal  artery  with  its  point  fixed  in  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint. 
The  artery  was  exposed  without  difficulty  by  an  incision  made  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
23 
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semi-membranous  muscle,  the  leg  being  extended.  The  vein  is  more  superficial  than  the 
artery,  and  can  always  be  found  to  its  outer  side  above ;  the  nerve  is  still  more  superficial, 
and  above  still  further  out,  but  it  lies  over  the  artery  at  the  back  of  the  knee  and  to  its 
inner  side  where  covered  by  gastrocnemius. 

Ligature  of  the  Posterior  Tibial  Artery. 

Guthrie  brought  the  weight  of  his  great  authority  to  support  the  recognized  practice  of 
tying  a  wounded  vessel  at  the  wounded  part,  even  in  the  case  of  the  deeply  placed  pos- 
terior tibial  and  peroneal  arteries,  and  practically  carried  it  out  in  a  supposed  wound  of 
the  latter  vessel  by  making  a  free  incision  through  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  down 
to  the  wounded  artery.  Arnott,  also,  acting  on  Guthrie's  suggestion,  tied  the  posterior 
tibial  by  this  method,  though  neither  the  report  of  the  case  ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol. 
xxix),  nor  Mr.  Arnott's  remarks,  are  encouraging  in  any  way  in  favor  of  its  repetition ; 
indeed,  modern  surgeons  have  universally  rejected  the  method  in  favor  of  that  which  has 
now  been  desci'ibed. 


Fig.  157. 


Ligature  of  posterior  tibial  artery. 

It  must  be  premised  that  the  vessel  lies  beneath  the  superficial  layer  of  muscles  forming 
the  calf  and  beneath  the  deep  fascia,  the  nerve  being  towards  the  inner  side  above,  but  to 
its  outer  side,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course.  Its  course  too  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  centi-e  of  the  popliteal  space  to  a  point  midway  between  the  inner  malleolus  and 
the  tendo  Achillis. 

In  order  to  tie  the  artery,  the  leg  must  be  partially  flexed  upon  the  thigh  and  made  to 

rest  upon  a  pillow  on  its  outer  side,  the  heel  being 
Fig.  158.  raised  to  relax  the  muscles.    An  incision  about  four 

inches  in  length  should  then  be  made  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  tibia  and  parallel  with  it, 
through  the  integument,  down  to  the  deep  fascia, 
avoiding,  if  possible,  any  large  superficial  veins. 
The  deep  fascia  can  then  be  divided  and  the  muscles 
exposed.  The  lower  border  of  the  tibial  origin  of  the 
soleus  muscle  should  then  be  looked  for,  and  beneath 
it  a  director  introduced  ;  the  tibial  origin  of  this 
muscle  should  then  be  divided  the  whole  extent  of 
the  wound.  The  glistening  tendinous  covering  of  the 
deep  surface  of  the  muscle  is  an  excellent  guide  to 
the  vessel,  and  should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  deep 
fascia  which  lies  deeper,  and  beneath  which  is  found 
the  vessel.  To  search  for  the  artery,  the  leg  must 
be  well  flexed,  the  heel  drawn  up,  and  the  muscles 
retracted.  The  ligature  can  then  be  passed  in  the 
most  convenient  way. 

On  the  dead  subject  this  operation  is  not  difllicult,  and  on  the  living,  more  particularly 
■when  performed  with  the  aid  of  Esmarch's  bandage,  it  can  hardly  be  so  "  diflUcult,  tedious, 
bloody,  and  dangerous"  as  Mr.  Guthrie  has  described,  and  as  is  his  own  operation. 


Ligature  of  posterior  tibial  artery  behind 
inner  malleolus. 
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The  operator  should  be  careful,  however,  not  to  divide  the  tibial  origin  of  the  soleus 
too  near  the  tibia,  as  in  doing  so  he  may  penetrate  too  deep  beneath  the  deep  fascia,  and 
thus  lose  his  best  guide,  viz.,  the  glistening  tendinous  tibial  origin  of  the  soleus. 

To  tie  the  artery  at  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  behind  the  inner  malleolus  is  a  simple 
0{)eration.  It  lies  with  its  venae  comites  at  tlie  junction  of  the  anterior  with  the  middle 
third  of  the  space  between  the  malleolus  and  the  heel,  the  nerve  being  behind.  It  can 
readily  be  exposed  by  a  curved  incision  two  inches  long  over  the  course  of  the  vessel, 
dividing  integument  and  deep  fascia,  which  is  thick  from  receiving  many  fibres  from  the 
internal  lateral  ligament.  The  relative  position  of  the  vessel  can  easily  be  seen  in  the 
drawing  (Fig.  158). 

Ligature  of  the  Anteuior  Tibial  Artery. 

This  operation  is  far  from  simple,  inasmuch  as  the  vessel  lies  buried  in  the  upper  two 
thirds  of  its  course  between  the  muscles  on  the  interosseous  membrane  ;  its  course  is  indi- 
cated by  a  line  drawn  from  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  the  base  of  the  great 
toe.  The  surgical  guide  to  the  vessel  is  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle,  which  lies  to  its  inner 
side  throughout  its  course. 


Fig.  159. 
Tibialis  aidicus 


cJi^iiorui/i 

Ligature  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery. 

To  reach  the  vessel  in  the  upper  two  thirds  of  its  extent  it  is  important  to  expose  the 
intermuscular  space  separating  this  tibial  muscle  from  the  extensors  communis  digitorum 
and  proprius  pollicis,  and  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  make  an  oblique  incision  four 
inches  long,  commencing  at  the  outer  edge  of 

the  tibia  and  directed  downwards  and  outwards  Fig.  160, 

towards  the  external  malleolus,  dividing  the 
integument  and  superficial  fascia.  Tiie  deep 
fascia  will  then  be  exposed,  and  the  first  white 
line  external  to  the  tibia  will  be  found  to  mark 
the  intermuscular  space  outside  the  tibialis  an- 
ticus muscle  in  which  the  anterior  tibial  artery 
is  to  be  found.  The  fascia  over  this  line  may 
then  be  opened,  and  the  muscles  separated,  the 
foot  being  well  flexed  to  facilitate  this  measure. 
The  anterior  tibial  nerve  will  then  come  into 
view,  and  beneath  it  the  artery  will  be  found. 
The  ligature  may  be  passed  as  best  can  be  done. 


I^oetensor  ,. 
Orevis  dirjktorunif- 
muscVe 


Ligature  of  Dorsal  Arteries  of  the 
Foot. 


The  dorsalis  pedis  artery  should  be 
ligatured  to  the  outer  side  of  the  extensor 
pro[)rius  pollicis  muscle,  by  the  side  of  which  it 
lies.  The  vessel  can  readily  be  exposed  by  an 
incision  made  along  its  course,  the  integument 
and  f/ecy)  fascia  being  divided.  (Fig.  160.)  It 
is  crossed  at  its  lower  part  by  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  muscle,  and  the 
nerve  lies  outside  the  vessel,  while  vente  comites  attend  the  artery.    The  tendon  of  the 


Tjrfenso'r 


:\/iro/iriiis 
Jiollicia 


Ligature  of  dorsalis  pedis  artery. 
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last-named  muscle  is  an  infallible  guide  to  the  artery,  as  it  crosses  it,  while  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  muscle  is  the  guide  to  the  incision.  The  surface  line  of  this 
vessel  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  joint  of  the  ankle  to  the  base  of  the  tirst  metatarsal 
space. 


CHAPTEK  XI. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  VEINS. 

The  blood  from  a  wounded  vein  is  black,  flows  in  a  steady  stream,  and  never  jets  out 
as  from  an  artery.  When  mixed  with  arterial  blood,  as  occurs  when  both  artery  and  vein 
are  punctured,  it  appears  as  a  dark  band,  streaming  through  a  red,  or  vice  versd.;  the 
relative  thickness  of  the  black  or  red  band  indicating  the  extent  of  the  wound  in  the 
artery  and  vein.  Pressure  on  the  distal  side  of  a  wounded  vein  controls  bleeding,  whilst 
pressure  on  the  cardiac  side  increases  it. 

AVounds  of  veins  unite  as  do  wounds  of  arteries,  the  reparative  process  being  alike  in 
both.  After  a  clean  incision  into  a  vein  repair  may  be  so  perfect  in  a  few  days  as  to  leave 
no  trace  of  injury  behind.  The  lips  of  a  wound  in  a  vein  readily  unite — as  after  vene- 
section, when  kept  together  by  gentle  jiressure,  or  the  application  of  a  ligature. 

A  completely  divided  vein  contracts,  though  somewhat  less  than  an  artery;  it  also 
retracts  into  its  sheath,  and  the  natural  arrest  of  hemorrhage  is  helped  by  these  actions, 
together  wath  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  vein  and  around  its  orifice.  But  these 
processes  are  slow  in  their  action,  very  feeble,  and  practically  insufficient.  Fortunately, 
however,  hemorrhage  from  a  divided  vein  is  easily  arrested  by  well-adjusted  pressure  and 
by  elevation  of  the  limb.  After  amputations,  if  venous  bleeding  persist  on  the  removal 
of  the  tourniquet,  and,  should  the  means  just  indicated  have  failed,  the  bleeding  vein  may 
be  acupressed,  ligatured,  or,  what  is  better,  twisted,  to  stop  it.  When  deep  veins  of  large 
size  are  divided  and  cannot  be  treated,  a/ fatal  result  rapidly  ensues. 

A  partially  divided  vein  often  gives  much  trouble,  although  not  when  superficial^ 
because  the  elevation  of  the  limb,  and  a  compress  carefully  strapped  or  bandaged  over  the 
wounded  part  are  generally  sufficient  to  check  the  bleeding,  and  in  three  or  four  days, 
repair  may  fairly  be  expected. 

Wotinds  of  deep  veins,  however,  are  of  grave  importance,  for  they  may  be  so  situated 
that  pressure  cannot  be  applied,  or,  bleeding  may  be  so  profuse  as  to  cause  sj)eedy  death ; 
and  further,  unhealthy  inflammation  of  the  vein  may  follow  witli  all  its  dangers. 

In  wounds  of  any  of  the  veins  of  the  extremities  well-applied  pressure  is,  as  a  rule, 
sufficient  to  arrest  bleeding,  and  give  time  for  repair,  although  when  the  trunk  of  the 
femoral  vein  is  wounded  in  o])eration,  as  in  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery,  the  opening  in 
the  vein  may  be  taken  up,  when  it  is  in  view,  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  tied  Avith  a  fine 
silk  ligature.  The  same  should  be  done  to  a  punctured  wound  of  the  internal  jugular,  or 
any  large  vein.  When  this  practice  cannot  be  carried  out  the  whole  vein  must  be  tied. 
Wounded  veins,  indeed,  may  be  treated  on  the  same  principle  as  wounded  arteries. 
When  pressure  is  enough  to  arrest  hemorrhage  from  a  vein,  however  large,  the  ligatm-e  is 
not  required;  but  when  it  fails,  or  is  inapplicable,  the  ligatui-e  may  be  fearlessly  employed. 
The  dread  of  setting  up  phlebitis  by  ligaturing  veins  is  based  on  prejudice  and  not  on 
experience  ;  it  is  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  authorities  who  have  pronounced  against 
it.  It  cannot,  however,  be  disputed  that  phlebitis  occasionally  follows  the  surgical  treat- 
ment of  veins.  When  it  occurs  the  affection  is  serious,  and  takes  place  only  in  the 
enfeebled  and  cachectic. 

Wounds  of  the  internal  jvgnlar  and  siihclatnan  veins  are  as  fatal,  and  probably  more 
so,  as  wounds  of  the  carotid  or  subclavian  arteries.  When  the  internal  jugular  is  wounded 
near  the  base  of  the  skull  life  is  speedily  destroyed,  and,  when  near  its  cardiac  end,  to  the 
danger  of  hemorrliage  is  added  that  of  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  heart.  When  the 
internal  jugular  is  divided  above  the  clavicle,  the  orifice  remains  open  ;  the  walls  not  col- 
lapsing as  they  would  at  a  greater  distance,  owing  to  their  connections  with  the  deep  cer- 
vical fascia ;  reflux  bleeding  consequently  takes  place  from  the  cardiac  end,  and,  during 
some  violent  inspiratory  act,  air  may  be  drawn  into  the  circulation  and  into  the  heart, 
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causing  death.  Henc^  great  care  is  always  required  in  opei'ating  about  the  root  of  the 
neck  to  avoid  large  veins,  and  to  compress  or  ligature  tliem  when  wounded. 

When  death  transpires  from  primary  hemorrhage  from  the  internal  jugidar  it  is  gene- 
rally within  an  hour.  I  recorded  in  the  '  Trans,  of  Path.  Soc'  in  1857  such  a  case  which 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Birkett,  a  second  was  recorded  by  Mr.  Henry  Gray  in 
'  Holmes's  Surgery/  and  a  third  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper  in  his  '  First  Lines  of  Surgery.' 

When  death  does  not  supervene  from  either  of  these  two  causes  yet  it  may  occur  from 
secondary  hemorrhage  or  from  pyasmia. 

A  vertical  incision  into  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  a 
fatal  hemorrhage.  When  bleeding  occurs  it  will  be  recurrent.  This  was  well  illustrated 
in  a  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Woodman,  of  Exeter  ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1873),  in  which  the 
internal  jugular  vein  was  ligatured  with  a,  successful  result. 

Coagulation  in  veins.    Adhesive  phlebitis  When  a  vein  was  found  by  the 

older  surgeons  obstructed  by  a  tibrinous  clot,  the  suspicion  of  phlebitis  was  excited,  and, 
wlien  this  clot  contained  in  its  centre  a  "puriform"  fluid,  the  evidence  of  inflammatory 
action  was  considered  to  be  strong.  When  the  clot  was  more  or  less  adherent  to  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  vein,  and  this  membrane  presented  a  pink  appearance,  the  evi- 
dence was  thought  to  be  complete.  At  the  present  day,  however,  none  of  these  pheno- 
mena are  accepted  as  true  indications  of  an  inflamed  vein  ;  as  it  is  known  that  blood 
coagulates  spontaneously  in  a  wounded,  lacerated,  or  bruised  vein  from  prolonged  press- 
ure upon  its  walls,  or  inflammatory  changes  in  the  parts  around,  and  that  even  in  ill- 
nourished  and  cachectic  subjects,  there  is  a  remarkable  tendency  for  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood  to  become  deposited  upon  the  serous  lining  of  the  veins,  either  idiopathically  from 
some  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  or  on  the  slightest  injury,  without  the  existence  of 
inflammatory  action. 

The  supposed  pus  found  in  the  centre  of  the  fibrinous  mass  is  known  to  be  made  up  of 
the  white  blood- corpuscles  present  in  all  coagula,  while  the  pinkish  tint  upon  the  serous 
lining  of  the  vein  is  due  to  the  mere  imbibition  of  coloring  matter  from  the  blood,  and  not 
to  inflammatory  injection. 

A  clot  once  formed  in  a  vein  rapidly  increases,  the  stream  of  blood  as  it  flows  over  it 
depositing  fresh  layers,  until  the  whole  calibre  of  the  vein  is  obstructed  ;  when  the  process 
is  slow  regular  layers  of  fibrin  may  be  seen  in  section,  but  when  rapid  the  clotting  is 
irregular.  At  tlie  extremities  of  the  clot,  also,  like  accretions  are  deposited  ;  the  coagula 
increase  more  or  less  rapidly  in  all  directions  and  into  all  branches,  till  complete  obstruc- 
tion, or  THROMBOSIS,  takes  place.  This  clotting  of  blood  in  the  vein  becomes  arrested 
only  by  the  blood  stream  of  a  junction  trunk.  These  coagula  can  readily  be  removed  by 
washing,  and  when  removed,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vein  will  generally  be  found 
natural  and  the  valves  visible.  The  coat  of  the  veins  at  times  may  appear  thickened 
from  contraction,  but  Mr.  Callender  has  show^n,  that  this  is  not  real  but  only  an  apparent 
condition,  the  coats  of  the  veins  readily  yielding  to  pressure  under  water.  In  the  process 
of  cure  sometimes  the  clot  will  contract  towards  one  side  of  the  vein,  thus  allowing  the 
blood  to  pass  and  the  circulation  to  become  re-established.  In  rarer  cases  the  blood 
"  may  drill  for  itself  a  passage  through  the  centre  of  the  clot."  Ordinarily,  however,  a 
difl'erent  result  takes  place,  the  vein  becomes  permanently  obliterated,  the  clot  and  vein 
ultimately  contracting  so  as  to  form  a  firm  and  shrunken  cord.  In  rare  cases,  the  clot 
may  subsequently  organize.  Authors  have  described  these  as  instances  of  adhesive  phle- 
bitis. In  feeble  and  cachectic  subjects,  however,  these  curative  changes  cannot  take 
place.  The  clot  instead  of  organizing  will  soften  and  disintegrate,  giving  place  to  blood- 
stained puriform  fluid,  that  may  be  carried  into  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  causing  a 
lobular  pneumonia  such  as  is  found  in  pyaimia  from  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
This  was  well  illustrated  in  the  following  case,  extracted  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Guy's 
Museum,  No.  152 1^^  Jugular  vein  exhibiting  a  wound  occupying  about  half  its  circum- 
ference, and  situated  about  half  an  inch  above  the  subclavian,  the  neighboring  brandies 
showing  tiie  eflects  of  phlebitis.— James  F — ,  ajt.  30,  under  Mi-.  Birkett.  He  received  a 
stab  with  a  knife  in  the  left  side  of  the  neck  which  wounded  the  jugular  vein  ;  much 
hemorrhage  followed  and  continued  for  some  days,  when  symptoms  of  phlebitis  set  in,  and 
he  died  of  pneumonia  twenty  days  after  the  accident.  The  vein  was  found  to  be  wounded 
as  seen  in  the  preparation,  its  coats  infiltrated  with  lymph,  and  its  interior  filled  with 
fibrin.    The  lungs  were  filled  with  abscesses. 

Results  such  as  these,  however,  do  not  occur  under  all  circumstances,  but  only  in  the 
feeble  and  cachectic,  for  "the  clot  when  softened  is  usually  shut  off  in  an  upward  and 
downward  direction  by  newly  added  coagula.    The  softening  begins  in  the  coagula  last 
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formed,  and  not,  as  Virchow  states,  in  those  first  deposited,  for  in  tlie  advance  of  the 
malady  the  patient's  health  fails,  and  the  fibrin  becomes  more  and  more  prone  to  disinte- 
grate and  soften  into  a  puriform  fluid."  (Callender.)  The  clot  softens  also  in  the  centre 
and  not  at  its  periphery,  and  such  cases  have  been  described  as  examples  of  suppurative 
phlebitis. 

Symptoms. — The  most  prominent  symptom  of  an  obstructed  vein  is  oedema  of  the 
parts  below  the  obstruction,  some  fulness  of  the  superficijil  veins,  local  pain  and  tender- 
ness ;  constitutional  disturbance  of  variable  degrees  of  severity  generally  preceding. 
When  superficial  veins  are  involved  the  symptoms  may  be  chiefly  local,  but  in  the  case  of 
deep  veins,  constitutional  disturbance  is  certain  sure  to  accompany  local  action.  Among 
the  superficial  veins  the  saphena  of  the  leg  and  thigh  is  most  commonly  affected,  and  is 
often  a  sequela  of  a  varicose  condition.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  tortuous,  dilated, 
indurated  vein  becomes  a  marked  object,  set  as  it  wei-e  in  a  frame  of  hardened  inflamed 
skin  and  cellular  tissue.  The  parts  themselves  will  to  a  certainty  be  painful,  and  the  pain 
and  tenderness  probably  extend  up  the  thigh  as  far  as  the  groin.  Among  the  deep  veins, 
the  common  femoral  or  iliac  is  more  frequently  involved  than  any  other,  and  what  is  known 
by  a  "white  leg"  is  due  to  this  affection;  it  being  an  oedema  of  the  leg  from  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  femoral  or  iliac  vein,  and  is  usually  the  first  symptom  that  attracts  attention. 
Local  pain  and  tenderness,  with  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance,  always,  however, 
accompany  the  oedema.  In  some  cases  the  phlebitis  is  of  a  very  mild  character,  and  then 
a  good  result  may  be  anticipated ;  but  in  others  it  is  very  severe,  and  in  such  suppurative 
changes  will  probably  take  place. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  limb  becomes  much  enlarged  and  solid  in  the  deeper  but 
not  in  the  superficial  parts,  that  is,  no  oedema  of  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin  will 
be  present,  although  the  superficial  veins  may  be  turgid.  The  absence  of  this  symptom, 
however,  must  not  mislead  ;  as  it  simply  indicates  that  the  superficial  circulation  is  effi- 
ciently carried  on,  and  that  no  stagnation  exists  sufficient  to  allow  of  passive  serous  exudation. 

When  these  cases  proceed  favorably  the  swelling  will  gradually  subside,  as  will  also 
every  other  symptom,  the  vein  either  recovering  its  normal  condition,  or  the  blood  finding 
its  way  through  other  channels.  When  they  go  unfavorably,  suppuration  will  take  place, 
and  if  the  deep  parts  are  involved,  the  case  assumes  a  very  serious  aspect ;  as  a  local  or  a 
diffused  abscess  may  result  (the  latter  condition  being  the  more  common)  and  then  blood 
poisoning  too  frequently  ensues  with  its  usual  consequences. 

Treatment — The  two  great  indications  for  treatment  in  these  cases  are  (1)  to  favor 
the  venous  circulation  of  the  part,  and  (2)  to  improve  the  general  condition  of  the  patient. 

The  first  can  be  attained  by  elevation  of  the  limb,  the  foot  being  raised  higher  than  the 
hip,  and,  by  the  application  of  warmth  to  the  part  in  the  shape  of  fomentations  or  cotton 
wool. 

The  second  can  be  carried  out  by  the  administration  of  a  simple  nutritious  diet,  tonics, 
such  as  quinine,  bark  or  iron,  and  stimulants  carefully  adjusted  to  the  wants  of  the  indi- 
vidual case. 

Pain  must  be  allayed  by  both  local  and  general  means,  as  poppy  fomentations,  and  the 
internal  use  of  opium,  morphia,  or  chloral. 

Leeching  should  never  be  resorted  to,  nor  mercury  in  any  of  its  forms,  as  the  practice 
was  based  on  a  mistaken  pathology,  and  therefore  should  be  discarded. 

When  suppuration  appears  it  must  be  dealt  with  on  ordinary  principles,  as  it  is  wise,  as 
a  rule,  to  evacuate  it  as  soon  as  it  has  declared  itself. 

Gouty  Phlebitis. 

Subjects  who  are  gouty  from  hereditary  or  acquired  causes  are  likewise  liable  to  adhe- 
sive phlebitis.  Sir  J.  Paget  has  well  described  the  aflfection  in  his  '  Clinical  Lectures,' 
1875  ;  and  Mr.  Gay  has  also  written  ably  upon  it  ('Lancet,'  May  19th,  1877):  "  In  such 
cases  the  phlebitis  may  have  no  intrinsic  characters  by  which  to  distinguish  it,  yet  not 
rarely  it  has  peculiar  marks,  especially  in  its  symmetry,  apparent  metastases,  and  frequent 
recurrences." 

Like  other  forms  of  phlebitis  is  it  more  common  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, yet  it  may  be  found  anywhere.  It  affects,  however,  the  superficial  rather  than  the 
deep  veins,  and  often  occurs  in  patches,  affecting  on  one  day  (for  example)  a  short  piece 
of  the  saphenous  vein,  and,  the  next  another  piece  of  the  same,  some  other  distant  vein, 
or,  a  corresponding  piece  of  the  opposite  vein. 

The  inflamed  portions  of  vein  usually  feel  hard,  and  are  painful  to  the  touch.   The  soft 
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parts  covering  the  vein  become  slightly  thickened,  and  often  have  a  dusky  reddish  tint. 
When  the  deep  veins  are  involved,  oedema  appears  with  the  well-recognized  results  of 
venous  obstruction,  the  limb  becomes  big,  clumsy,  featureless,  heavy,  and  stiff;  its  skin 
is  cool  and  may  be  pale,  but  more  often  it  has  a  partisrl  slight  livid  tint,  which  might  be 
discerned  by  comparison  with  the  other  limb,  and  has  mottlings  fi-om  small  cutaneous  veins 
visibly  distended."  The  limb  thus  enlarged  feels  oedematous  througliout ;  but  firm  and 
tight-skinned,  not  yielding  easily  to  pressure,  and  not  pitting  very  deeply. 

By  almost  this  state  alone  the  disease  can  sometimes  be  recognized. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  associated  with  this  local  affection  vary  from  some  slight 
febrile  condition,  to  those  met  with  in  acute  gout.  Complete  recovery  may  take  place  in 
this,  as  in  other  forms  of  phlebitis — the  veins  becoming  pervious  in  some  cases  and 
obstructed  in  others ;  the  limb  reassuming  its  healthy  condition  or  becoming  perma- 
nently enlarged,  cumbrous,  and  heavy.    The  risks  of  embolism  are  also  the  same. 

Treatment — Nothing  special  can  be  recommended,  as  the  so-called  gout  remedies  do 
not  appear  to  have  much  influence  on  the  local  disease.  Rest,  elevation  of  the  limb,  lead 
lotion  to  the  inflamed  vein  when  superficial,  and  fomentations  when  deep,  are  the  chief 
points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  local  treatment ;  as  well  as  a  lower  diet,  abstention  from 
stimulants,  and  saline  drinks  in  general.  When  feebleness  exists  the  liquor  ammonia  in 
doses  of  five  to  ten  drops  with  bark  is  an  excellent  remedy,  but  at  others,  quinine  is 
called  for. 

There  is,  however,  another  form  of  phlebitis  that  must  be  mentioned,  and  which  is  by 
far  the  most  serious,  viz.,  the  unhealthy  diffuse  or  suppurative  phlebitis.  It  is  an  affec- 
tion of  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  veins,  these  veins  themselves  being  secondarily 
involved.  It  is  a  species  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  a  low  type,  and  it  is  only  found 
in  the  feeble  and  cachectic.  It  comes  after  a  severe  injury  to,  or  operation  on,  bone,  or 
otherwise ;  after  a  slight  contusion  or  a  severe  wound  ;  it  may  supervene  on  the  puncture, 
division,  or  ligature  of  a  vein,  or,  chronic  suppurative  disease  more  particularly  of  the 
bones  of  the  cranium.  It  occurs  also  in  the  puerperal  state.  Depending  upon  a  vitiated 
condition  of  the  blood,  "  we  are  able  to  appreciate  how  it  is  that  the  many  different  forms 
of  phlebitis  may  follow  various  dissimilar  injuries,  and  reconcile  the  frequency  of  their 
occurrence  after  operations  involving  the  venous  system.  The  dangers  are  not  to  be 
looked  for  when  the  general  condition  of  the  system  of  the  individual  is  good,  and  when 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  in  a  healthy  state,  but  they  may  be  anticipated  in  enfeebled 
and  broken-down  constitutions,  more  particularly  when  the  coats  of  the  vessels  are  abnor- 
mally changed.  Upon  such  a  class  of  persons  operative  procedure  should,  therefore,  if 
possible,  be  avoided."    (Dr.  S.  W.  Gross,  1867.) 

The  disease  shows  itself  as  a  purulent  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the 
vein,  with  a  thickening  and  softening  of  the  coats  of  the  vein  itself.  As  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, abscesses  form  around  the  vein,  whilst  the  circulation  through  it  is  arrested  by 
the  formation  of  coagula  in  one  spot,  and  a  sloughing  abscess  in  another.  In  superficial 
veins,  such  as  in  the  leg,  all  these  changes  can  be  well  observed^  but  in  the  deep  they  are 
difficult  to  diagnose.  In  the  superficial,  the  external  signs  of  inflammation  are  well 
marked,  local  redness  and  brawniness  of  skin  around  a  dilated,  thickened,  and  tortuous 
vein  being  the  chief  symptoms.  As  the  disease  progresses,  local  abscesses  appear  in  the 
vein  itself,  which  yield  blood  and  pus  on  being  opened,  these  contents  being,  doubtless, 
broken-down  coagula. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  vary  with  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  disease ;  marked 
depression  of  the  general  powers  always  being  present,  while  rigors  not  only  usher  in  the 
attack,  but  attend  its  progress ;  each  one  probably  indicating  some  suppurative  change. 
Local  pain  and  sleeplessness  are  common  accompaniments,  and  in  cases  that  cease  to  be 
local  and  have  an  infective  tendency  those  known  as  typhoid  symptoms  occur.  When 
blood  poisoning  or  pyaemia  appears,  the  symptoms  are  such  as  have  been  described  in  an 
early  chapter. 

On  the  Presence  of  Air  in  Veins. 

That  air  may  find  its  way  to  the  heart  through  an  open  vein  and  cause  sudden  death, 
is  a  clinical  fact  with  which  all  surgeons  should  be  familiar,  also  that  it  generally  occurs 
during  the  removal  of  tumors  about  the  neck  and  axilla,  amputations  at  the  shoulder-joint, 
and  operations  or  wounds  involving  the  cervical  or  other  veins.  It  has  likewise  occurred 
in  uterine  surgery  from  the  injection  of  air  or  gas,  &c.  Two-thirds  of  the  patients  affected 
die  from  the  accident,  half  within  a  few  minutes,  others  living  hours  or  a  few  days.  The 
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accident  is  favored  by  a  thickened  state  of  the  vein,  and  is  generally  indicated  during  the 
progress  of  an  operation  by  a  sudden  gurgling,  hissing,  or  bubbling  sound  in  the  wound, 
associated  with  venous  bleeding,  sudden  faintness  and  insensibility  of  the  patient,  or  con- 
vulsions, probably  terminating  in  death.  When  this  result  does  not  at  once  transpire 
there  will  be  labored  and  irregular  respiration,  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart  and  feeble 
pulse,  the  lividity  of  the  patient  gradually  disappearing ;  the  heart  then  regaining  its 
natural  action,  and  the  patient  recovering.  Bubbles  of  air  may  at  times  be  seen  in  the 
wound.  In  some  cases,  the  patient  will  give  a  sudden  cry  with  the  first  onset  of  the 
symptoms. 

After  death,  evidence  of  the  admixt\ire  of  air  with  the  blood  has  been  found,  such  as 
bubbles  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  or  in  the  large  venous  trunks  and  arteries.  In  some 
cases  air  has  been  found  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  Where  a  suspicion  of  this 
cause  of  death  exists,  the  heart  and  large  vessels  should  be  opened  under  water  to  make 
manifest  the  escape  of  air-bubbles — one  single  bubble  indicating  air  in  the  heart,  and  many, 
air  in  the  vessels.  Experiments  on  animals  by  Erichsen,  and  by  a  French  commission, 
tend  to  confirm  this  observation. 

Treatment  How  to  deal  with  these  cases  has  now  to  be  considered,  and,  without 

doubt  preventive  are  more  important  than  curative  measures.  In  dealing  with  large 
veins,  or,  indeed,  any  veins  near  their  cardiac  ends,  the  surgeon  should  be  careful  to 
apply  pressure  and  to  maintain  it  during  the  operation  ;  while  in  some  instances  it  is 
more  expedient  to  ligature  before  dividing  or  twisting  them.  When  the  bubbling  sound 
has  been  heard,  pressure  must  at  once  be  applied  to  the  spot  where  the  bubbles  appear. 
When  a  large  vein  has  been  wounded  by  accident  and  its  division  is  not  required,  the 
opening  must  be  taken  up  by  forceps  and  carefully  closed  with  a  fine  silk  ligature.  The 
surgeon  should  always  avoid  large  veins  when  it  is  possible. 

When  air  has  been  admitted  into  the  heart  and  its  action  interfered  with,  the  surgeon's 
aim  should  be  to  keep  up  its  action  and  help  the  resj)iratory  act  by  artificial  means  such 

as  by  cold  water  on  the  face  and  thorax,  stimulants,  as 
ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  &c.  Amussat  ascribes  recovery 
in  one  of  his  cases  to  pressure  upon  the  chest,  leaving  the 
opening  in  the  vein  free,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  ad- 
mitted air,  but  in  adopting  this  practice,  care  must  be  ob- 
served to  close  the  orifice  of  the  vein  in  the  inspiratory 
act.  Brandy  and  diff'usible  stimulants  should  also  be  freely 
given  to  sustain  and  stimulate  the  vital  organs.^ 

Hypertrophy  and  atrophy  of  veins  occur  in  pre- 
cisely similar  circumstances  as  hypertrophy  and  atrophy 
of  other  structures.  Thus,  where  increase  of  function  of 
a  part  exists,  or  increased  growth,  the  veins  will  elongate, 
dilate,  and  thicken.  When  decrease  of  function  or  disease 
of  a  part  takes  place,  the  veins  waste  or  become  atrophied 
with  other  structures.  Hence,  after  amputation  of  the 
thigh,  the  femoral  vein  becomes  as  small  as  the  anterior 
tibial ;  and,  in  Mr.  Cock's  case  of  arterial  varix  related  in 
page  333,  the  vein  above  the  varix  withered  to  a  mere 
cord.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  same  case  of  arterial 
varix,  the  popliteal  vein  below  the  varix,  when  taking  on 
the  action  of  an  artery,  became  much  enlarged  and  thick- 
ened, in  fact  hypertrophied,  simply  on  account  of  the  in- 
crease of  work  it  had  to  perform  under  its  new  condition ; 
and  the  superficial  cutaneous  veins  through  which  the 
whole  of  the  returning  blood  must  have  passed  became 
enormously  enlarged.  An  equally  good  instance  of  hyper- 
trophy of  veins  can  be  seen  when  any  obstruction  occurs 
to  one  of  the  cava;  or  any  large  venous  trunk,  the  venous 
circulation  making  its  way  through  other  channels,  which 
consequently  enlarge.  Thus  in  Fig.  161  the  skin  veins  of  the  abdomen  and  chest  are 
seen  to  be  enormously  distended  and  hypertrophied  to  carry  on  the  circulation  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  to  the  heart ;  the  lower  vena  cava  having  been  completely  ob- 


Collateral  venous  circulation  taken 
from  a  woman  act.  47  (under  tbe  care  of 
Sir  W.  W.  Gull),  in  whom  the  inferior 
vena  cava  was  completely  obstructed 
from  cancer.  Guy's  Hosp.  Mus.,  draw- 
ing 44 '0. 


'  The  reader  may  refer  to  an  admirable  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Green,  of  Massachu- 
setts, 'Amer.  Med.  Journ.,'  1864. 
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structed  from  cancerous  disease.  Tlie  woman,  get.  47,  a  patient  of  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  had 
no  ojdema  of  the  lower  extremities  all  througii  the  case,  thus  proving  the  perfection  of  the 
compensatory  venous  collateral  circulation,  and  probably  indicating  the  gradual  progress 
of  the  obstruction. 

Calcareous  and  atheromatous  diseases  of  the  coats  of  veins  may  occur, 
but  are  rare  affections  when  compared  with  their  frequency  in  tlie  arteries.  In  Guy's 
Museum  1538^^,  there  is  a  good  specimen  of  ossified  saphena  vein,  and  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  and  the  College  of  Surgeons'  Museums  may  be  found  examples  of  calcareous 
degeneration  of  other  veins.  Gay  has  also  described  a  dissection  of  a  varix  which  "ap- 
pears to  have  been  occasioned  by  disease,  originally  atheromatous,  followed  by  softening 
and  ulceration  of  the  inner  and  middle  tunics  of  the  vessel;"  and  Mr.  Pick,  of  St.  George's 
Hosp.  ('Path.  Trans.,'  1867),  has  given  a  somewhat  similar  exam[)le.  How  far,  however, 
this  atheromatous  and  calcareous  degeneration  is  a  distinct  disease,  or,  an  "after  change 
in  some  local  deposit  of  fibrin,"  is  an  open  question. 

Varix;  Varicose  Disease  of  the  Veins  and  Phlebolithes. 

The  term  "  varicose  vein"  is  unfortunate,  as  it  is  applied  to  any  enlarged  tortuous  ves- 
sel, to  such  as  have  been  already  described  as  hypertrophied  veins,  and  to  others  that  are 
clearly  due  to  some  diseased  action  resulting  in  hypertrophy  with  dilatation.  In  the 
sequel  the  term  will  be  confined  to  the  latter  condition.  Varix  is  commonly  an  affection 
of  the  veins  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  mainly,  of  the  branches  of  the  saphena  vein. 
When  it  involves  the  submucous  vein  of  the  rectum  it  is  called  a  hcemorrhoid,  and,  when 
of  the  spermatic  a  variocele.  But  "all  the  veins  of  the  body  may  become  varicose," 
said  M.  Briquet  in  1824.  In  1869,  a  child,  ast.  4,  was  brought  to  me  with  a  sacculated 
varix  the  size  of  a  nut  connected  with  a  vein  on  the  outer  side  of  the  right  forearm:  it 
had  been  coming  on  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Taking  varix  of  the  lower  extremity  as  a 
type  of  the  affection,  it  appears  as  a  disease  involving  one  or  more,  and  in  extreme  cases 
all,  of  the  branches  of  the  saphena  vein.  In  most  instances  it  is  confined  to  the  larger 
trunks,  and  rarely  spreads  to  the  smaller  tributaries. 

In  some,  however,  the  affection  appears  to  begin  in  the  capillaries  of  the  skin,  and 
spread  towards  the  larger  trunks,  and  such  cases  are  most  common  in  women.  Tliey 
appear  as  "clusters  of  diseased  venous  radicles"  (Gay),  and  rarely  involve  other  than  the 
smaller  branches. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  this  affection  is  one  of  the  superficial  veins  alone, 
for  such  is  not  the  case.  Boyer  asserted  this  many  years  ago,  and  on  his  authority,  the 
opinion  has  been  accepted.  Verneuil  corrected  the  error,  and,  in  the  '  Gazette  Hebdoma- 
daire  et  Medicale,  1855,  showed,  that  varix  is  as  often  a  disease  of  the  deep  veins  as  of 
the  subcutaneous — the  latter  often  indicating  the  existence  of  the  former.  He  believed, 
moreover,  that  the  intramuscular  veins  are  sometimes  affected  without  the  subcutaneous. 
Hilton  and  more  recently  Callender  has  told  us,  that  the  varix  of  a  subcutaneous  vein  is 
found  wherever  the  intramuscular  veins  pass  into  the  subcutaneous,  mentioning  that  "the 
valves  obstruct  below,  and  the  column  of  obstructed,  slow-moving  blood  resists  above." 
He  has  failed,  however,  to  confirm  Verneuil's  remarks,  that  varix  of  the  intramuscular 
branches  is  constant. 

Mr.  Gay,  an  able  author  on  varicose  veins  (1868),  says,  after  many  dissections,  that 
"with  superficial  varicosity  there  are  other  serious  lesions  affecting  both  arteries  ard  veins, 
deep  and  superficial,  such  as  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  general  circulation  has 
been  subject  to  a  very  considerable  and  long-standing  embarrassment,  some  incompetency 
of  the  arterial  system  or  impediment  to  the  venous,  or  both  combined;"  and  these  conclu- 
sions are  probably  correct. 

The  causes  of  varicose  disease  of  the  vein  are  obscure.  Surgeons  of  the  past  regarded 
such  affections  as  the  invariable  result  of  some  obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation,  such 
as  prolonged  standing,  the  presence  of  abdominal  or  pelvic  tumors — pathological,  fecal,  or 
fictal ;  patients  of  a  relaxed  and  feeble  habit  naturally  suffering  more  than  the  robust ; 
and,  in  a  measure,  doubtless  their  opinions  were  correct.  Mr.  Herapath,  of  Bristol, 
maintained  that  the  cause  of  varix  was  the  narrowing  of  the  saphenous  opening  of  the 
thigh,  and  cases  are  on  record  where  its  enlargement  proved  of  value  ;  facts,  however,  are 
wanting  to  support  this  view.  General  testimony  also  admits  that  this  disease  is  as  com- 
mon in  the  higher  as  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  ;  and  in  women  as  in  men  ;  that  it  is  as 
frequent  on  the  right  as  the  left  side,  and  more  frequently  on  botli  ;  that  it  is  a  disease  of 
the  young  as  much  as  of  the  middle-aged ;  that  it  is  met  with  in  the  strong  and  healthy 
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as  well  as  in  the  feeble  and  cachectic ;  in  fact,  it  is  found  under  every  condition  of  life 
and  in  every  variety  of  subject.  Some  evidence  exists  tliat  gout  and  hereditary  predispo- 
sition are  efficient  causes,  with  local  injuries  and  prolonged  muscular  exertion. 

The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  place  of  its  origin.  When  it  commences  in  the 
venous  capillaries — its  common  seat  in  women — it  appears  as  a  fine  capillary  injection 
giving  an  arborescent  appearance  to  the  skin,  with  more  or  less  congestion  ;  and,  as  it 
extends,  the  larger  venous  trunks  become  involved,  the  main  trunks  being  rarely  affected. 

When  it  originates  in  a  large  trunk,  the  varix  may  appear  as  a  fusiform  enlargement, 
or  a  simple  dilatation  of  the  whole  length  of  the  vein.    In  some  there  will  be  thinning 
of  the  venous  coats,  in  others  a  thickening,  whilst  in  a  third  class,  one 
Fig.  162.        part  will  appear  thin  and  another  thick. 

Again  the  affected  vein  becomes  tortuous  and  knotted  to  an  extreme 
degree,  and  it  is  far  from  unusual  to  find  it  the  diameter  of  a  finger  (Fig. 
102).  The  valves  of  the  veins  under  these  circumstances  are  clearly  lost, 
not,  however,  from  a  yielding,  due  to  backward  pressure  of  the  column, 
but  from  their  action  being  rendered  imperfect  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
vein  behind  ;  the  "valve  cusps  being  unable  to  meet  and  close  the  canal 
shrink  and  atrophy." 

As  the  disease  progresses  the  tissues  around  the  affected  vein  become 
gradually  absorbed  ;  the  skin  is  thinned  and  even  the  bone  grooved ;  the 
skin  indeed  becoming  so  thin  as  even  to  rupture,  and,  a  fatal  hemor- 
rhage is  far  from  being  a  rare  rusult.  At  Guy's  during  the  last  few 
years  several  cases  of  this  sort  have  taken  place.  Subcutaneous  rup- 
ture of  the  vein  may  at  times  occur,  of  which  I  saw  a  severe  instance  in  a 
man  a3t.  62,  in  1858.  More  frequently,  however,  the  soft  parts  around 
Varicose  veins  ^^^^  diseased  vein  thicken  or  inflame.  They  thicken  from  a  kind  of  pas- 
From  wax  model,  sive  cxudation  into  the  cellular  tissue,  the  result  of  impeded  venous  circu- 
lation, and  give  rise  to  a  slightly  anasarcous  condition  of  the  part,  which 
in  chronic  cases  becomes  somewhat  permanent,  producing  what  Liston  so  well  described 
as  a  "  solid  oedema."  In  extreme  instances,  this  solid  cedema  is  so  marked  as  to  give  rise 
to  appearances  similar  to  the  disease  called  "  elephas,"  or  Arabian  elephantiasis. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  very  common  result  for  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  vein 
to  inflame,  and  probably  the  vein  itself.  The  parts  around  the  varix  or  tortuous  vein 
become  indurated,  red,  and  painful.  In  healthy  subjects  this  inflammation  may  end  as 
an  adhesive  one  (local  adhesive  phlebitis),  and  in  the  feeble  as  a  suppurative ;  local  or 
diffused  abscesses  subsequently  showing  themselves.  When  the  powers  of  the  patient  are 
very  low,  or  blood  poisoning  takes  place,  that  terrible  disease,  unhealthy  suppurative 
phlebitis,  previously  described,  may  ensue. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  disease,  an  aching  of  the  limbs  on  standing,  or  after  exercise, 
may  be  the  only  symptom,  a  local  pain  occasionally  indicating  the  seat.  In  a  more 
advanced  period,  oedema  around  the  ankle  may  be  observed. 

When  the  femoral  vein,  where  the  grand  venous  junction  takes  place  at  the  saphenous 
opening  becomes  dilated,  the  swelling  may,  on  a  careless  examination,  be  mistaken  for  a 
femoral  hernia.,  for  both  will  disappear  on  the  patient  assuming  the  recumbent  posture, 
and  reappear  on  his  coughing.  There  is,  however,  this  point  of  distinction,  that  while  by 
local  pressure  on  the  crural  ring  a  femoral  hernia  can  be  kept  in  its  position,  a  femoral 
varix  can  be  made  to  enlarge. 

As  a  secondary  result  of  varicose  disease,  the  blood  in  the  vein  may  coagulate,  giving 
rise  to  thrombosis,  and  this  coagulum  may  break  up,  causing  a  local  abscess,  or,  it  may 
wither  and  organize,  causing  occlusion  of  the  vein,  and,  consequently,  a  partial  cure. 
There  is  reason  also  to  believe,  that  this  may  dry  up  and  become  so  altered  as  to  form 
what  are  known  as  phlebolithes,  as  these  have  a  laminated  character,  and,  in  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's analysis,  are  said  to  be  composed  of  protein  matter  and  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a 
little  sulphate  of  potash  and  lime. 

With  varicose  disease  of  the  veins  there  is  very  frequently  associated  an  eczematous 
condition  of  the  leg,  the  eczema  being  apparently  due  to  the  feeble  venous  circulation  of 
the  part.  If  this  eczema  be  neglected,  a  superficial  ulceration  of  the  skin  may  ensue,  and 
if  no  attention  be  paid  to  this  condition,  the  ulcer  becomes  chronic.  But  beyond  this,  no 
special  form  of  ulcer  can  be  said  to  exist  as  a  result  of  varicose  veins,  in  fact,  there  are  no 
"  varicose  ulcers."  In  practice  every  variety  of  ulcer  is  found  associated  with  varicose 
disease,  and  the  existence  of  the  latter  doubtless  renders  the  repair  of  the  former  some- 
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what  more  difficult.  Thus  it  appears  that  chronic  indolent  sores  associated  with  varicose 
diseases  have  been  termed  "  varicose  ulcers." 

Treatment  Varicose  disease  of  the  veins  in  its  early  stage  is  very  amenable  to 

treatment,  but,  later  on,  none  are  more  obstinate ;  the  patient  being  only  relieved,  and 
rarely  cured.    Happily,  however,  under  common  care  it  never  threatens  lite. 

When  the  affection  is  first  discovered,  the  local  treatment  must  be  directed  to  assist  the 
venous  circulation  by  the  raised  position  of  the  limb,  the  patient  being  recumbent ;  fric- 
tion, too,  should  be  steadily  applied  upwards ;  all  sitting,  standing,  or  walking  be  strictly 
prohibited;  and,  when  possible,  this  treatment  should  be  persevered  in  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  When  exercise  is  allowed,  steady  pressure  by  a  well-applied  bandage  from  below 
upwards  should  be  maintained,  or  an  elastic  stocking  worn,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
extent  of  which  greatly  varies,  a  cure  may  be  effected  and  maintained. 

During  this  time,  the  general  treatment  must  not  be  neglected.  Where  the  powers  are 
feeble,  tonics  must  be  given,  and  of  these,  iron  is  the  best ;  twenty  drops  of  the  tincture  of 
the  perchloride,  with  ten  of  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica  being  an  excellent  compound. 

A  generous  diet  must  be  given  when  indicated,  and  the  reverse  where  the  portal  system 
has  been  overgorged  by  excess.  Mild  aperients  are  always  of  value  under  these  circum- 
stances, salines  being  preferable  to  the  purgative  extracts.  The  natural  waters  are  of 
great  value. 

When  rest  cannot  be  given,  well  applied  pressure  must  be  relied  upon,  the  best  forms 
being  a  pad  of  cotton  wool  over  the  part  with  a  bandage  of  Dommett's  or  elastic  tissue, 
applied  from  the  toes  upwards,  or  good  strapping  evenly  applied.  The  patient  must  be 
impressed,  however,  with  the  necessity  of  assuming  the  horizontal  position  as  much  as  he 
can  ;  aiding  the  circulation  by  friction  as  already  indicated,  and  by  general  treatment. 
The  bandage  should  always  be  put  on  before  the  legs  are  moved  off  the  bed,  and  removed 
only  after  the  recumbent  position  is  again  resumed. 

In  bad  cases  of  local  varix,  the  pressure  may  be  more  local  and  permanent ;  a  pad  of 
cotton  wool  well  fixed  on  by  strapping  being  very  valuable.  When  the  veins  are  inflamed, 
they  must  be  treated  on  principles  already  laid  down  in  the  chapter  on  phlebitis. 

If  a  vein  burst,  bleeding  can  be  controlled  by  the  application  of  a  finger  to  the  spot,  and 
any  further  flow  is  prevented  by  the  elevation  of  the  limb.  A  pad  carefully  adjusted  to 
the  bleeding  point  and  fixed  by  strapping  applied  like  a  bandage  or  by  a  roller,  makes  the 
patient  safe. 

Operations  fob  Varicose  Disease  of  the  Veins. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  nature  not  unfrequently  obliterates  a  varicose  vein  by  means 
of  acoagulum  which  subsequently  contracts  and  even  organizes,  the  clot  and  vein  togetlier 
forming  an  impervious  cord.  Acting  on  this  knowledge,  surgeons  now  endeavor  to  make 
use  of  nature's  processes,  and,  by  artificial  means,  to  induce  coagulation  of  the  blood  in 
some  portion  of  the  varicose  vessel  with  the  hope  that  it  may  contract ;  or,  so  to  destroy 
some  part  of  the  vein  itself  as  to  compel  the  circulation  to  find  another  course.  This  is 
the  so-called  radical  cure" — but  it  is  to  be  thought  of  only,  as  Mr.  Gay  so  truly  says, 
when  the  vein  is  hopelessly  deteriorated,  or  so  inflamed  and  painful  as  to  threaten  to 
burst  ;  or,  in  cases  in  which  all  palliative  and  other  treatment  is  inapplicable  or  has  failed. 

Caustics  were  employed  by  Mayo  for  this  purpose,  and  also  by  Brodie,  Key,  and 
others.  They  should  be  thus  applied  :  A  small  piece  of  Vienna  paste  (composed  of  four 
parts  of  potassa  fusa  and  four  of  quicklime,  made  into  a  paste  with  spirits  of  wine  prior  to 
its  application),  or  chloride  of  zinc  paste  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  should  be  applied  upon 
the  vein — the  surrounding  skin  being  previously  protected  by  a  ring  of  plaster  carefully 
adjusted  ;  the  paste  should  be  fixed  on  and  left,  the  object  being  to  cause  a  slough  through 
the  tissues  into  the  vein.  This  slough  should  not  be  large,  but  three,  four,  or  more  appli- 
cations may  be  simultaneously  made  about  an  inch  apart,  in  order  to  guarantee  success. 
The  caustic  may  be  left  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  and  then  removed,  water  dress- 
ings being  afterwards  applied  to  the  part.  During  all  this  treatment,  the  patient  must  be 
kept  in  bed  with  the  limb  raised. 

Subcutaneous  division  of  the  vein  was  practised  by  Brodie,  but  after  some  expe- 
rience, he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  "  it  really  appears  it  is  not  worth  patients'  while  to 
submit  to  it." 

Excision  of  a  portion  of  the  diseased  vein  has  likewise  been  employed  with  some 
success.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Davies  Colley,  in  1874  reintroduced  the  practice  (' Guy's 
Hosp.  Rep.,'  vol.  XX,  series  iii),  which  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Howse  and  others.  The 
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operation  consists  in  the  exposure  of  the  varix  by  a  free  incision  and  its  removal  after  the 
api)lication  of  a  carbolized  catgut  ligature  to  the  trunk  of  the  diseased  vein  above  and 
below.  Mr.  Marshall,  also,  in  1875,  adopted  a  like  practice  ('  Lancet,'  June  23d,  1875), 
taking  away  some  inches  of  diseased  vein  with  forceps  and  scissors,  after  having  isolated 
the  portion  to  be  removed  by  means  of  pins  passed  under  the  vein  above  and  below.  I 
think  the  oi)eration  is  beneficial  when  the  varix  is  local  and  requires  surgical  interference. 

Another  operation  much  favored  and  practised  is  that  of  acupressure.  It  is  performed 
by  passing  a  pin  beneath  the  vein,  but  not  through  it,  as  in  Davat's  plan,  and  obstructing 
the  circulation  througli  the  vein  by  means  of  a  twisted  suture  either  of  silk,  india-rul)ber, 
or  wire  applied  round  the  pin,  or,  by  a  piece  of  thin  india-rubber  stretched  across  it  on  the 
pin,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Lee.  Two  or  even  six  of  these  acupressure  needles  may  be 
inserted  about  an  inch  or  an  inch-and-a-half  apart,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  disease. 
Mr.  Lee  employs  also  the  subcutaneous  division  of  the  vein  between  the  pins  at  the  same 
time,  and  my  own  experience  confirms  the  wisdom  of  this  practice.  Mr.  Wood  employs 
an  elastic  steel  spring  to  keep  up  tension  on  the  ligature  till  it  cuts  its  way  through  the 
vein. 

On  several  occasions,  having  obstructed  the  circulation  through  tlie  vein  as  already 
described,  I  have  injected  the  vein  between  the  pins  with  perchloride  of  iron,  one  drop 
being  generally  sufficient  to  cause  coagulation  of  the  blood  ;  in  others,  I  have  used  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  tannin  ;  and  in  all,  a  good  result  ensued.  The  syringe  should  be 
that  used  for  hypodermic  injections. 

The  time  for  withdrawal  of  the  pins  varies  according  to  the  effect  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced. When  inserted  to  induce  coagulation  of  the  blood  only  and  not  inflammation,  they 
may  be  withdrawn  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and,  in  the  practice  suggested  of  acupressure 
and  injection  this  plan  should  be  followed.  Sir  W.  Fergusson  states,  "  they  should  be  left 
until  they  have  excited  considerable  swelling  and  slight  ulceration,  and  in  some  instances, 
whei'e  the  former  is  not  very  conspicuous,  they  may  be  permitted  to  separate  by  ulceration 
through  both  vein  and  skin.  I  recommend  tliat  the  process  of  inflammation  should  be 
more  implicitly  relied  upon  than  that  of  coagulation."  He  adds,  moreover,  that  he  has 
not  met  with  any  seriously  unpleasant  effects  out  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  it  has 
been  employed. 

It  must  be  repeated,  however,  that  these  operations  should  be  practised  only  in  extreme 
cases  and  not  where  palliative  treatment  is  applicable.  When  a  vein  threatens  to  burst, 
or  has  burst  and  endangers  life,  surgical  treatment  is  justifiable. 

Mr.  Gay  called  attention  (Lond.  Med.  Soc,  Oct.,  1871)  to  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the 
superficial  or  complementary  veins,  as  he  calls  them,  are  obliterated;  and,  as  a  result,  the 
return  of  the  venous  blood  is  carried  on  entirely  by  the  deep  veins.  These  consequently 
become  diseased,  the  circulation  through  them  grows  feeble,  and  degeneration  of  tlie 
tissues  ensues,  associated  with  deap-seated  solid  oedema  of  the  limb,  not  subcutaneous 
oedema,  which  belongs  to  obstruction  only  in  the  subcutaneous  veins.  For  this  disorder 
exercise,  warm  applications,  tonics,  &c.,  are  required ;  but  bandages  and  rest  do  harm. 

Venesection. 

At  the  present  time  this  operation  is  very  rare  indeed,  and  at  Guy's  Hospital  it  is  as 
rare  as,  if  not  more  so  than,  amputation.    Forty  years  ago  it  was  one  of  the  most  common, 

and  there  seems  some  reason  to  be 
lieve  that  it  will  soon  be  practised 
again  with  greater  frequency,  espe- 
cially when  we  find  Sir  James  Paget 
asserting  "that  we  undoubtedly 
overvalue  the  blood,  and  estimate 
too  cautiously  the  loss  of  it ;"  that 
"  the  loss  of  blood  up  to  fainting  and 
in  some  cases  I  remember,  with 
those  epileptiform  convulsions  that 
come  with  the  loss  of  blood,  is  abso- 
lutely harmless,"  that  is,  when  per- 
formed upon  a  large  series  of  healtliy 
persons,  as  was  the  custom  in  his 
student's  days.  ('  Lancet,'  Aug. 
15th,  1874.) 


Fig.  163. 
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It  is  not  a  difficult  operation,  but  requires  nicety  and  care.  It  is  usually  performed  at 
the  bend  of  the  elbow.  The  first  thing  the  surgeon  has  to  do  is,  to  render  the  veins 
prominent  by  arresting  the  circulation  through  them  by  means  of  a  piece  of  broad  tape 
or  narrow  bandage  carried  twice  round  the  arm  a  few  inches  above  the  elbow,  and  tied 
in  a  bow,  but  not  tight  enough  to  stop  pulsation  in  the  arteries  (Fig.  163).  He  then 
selects  the  vein,  the  largest  being  the  best.  Where  the  outer  vein  or  median  cephalic  is 
of  good  size,  it  should  be  chosen,  as  the  inner  or  median  basilic  lies  immediately  over  the 
brachial  artery  ;  either,  however,  may  be  selected,  care  being  observed  not  to  go  through 
the  vein.  He  should  also  assure  himself  that  no  mali)Osition  of  the  artery  exists,  as  many 
cases  are  on  record  where  a  superficial  artery  has  been  oj)ened  for  a  vein. 

The  vessel  then  having  been  selected,  the  surgeon  should  stand  in  front  of  the  extended 
arm  and  hold  it  with  his  left  hand,  the  thumb  being  fixed  on  the  vein  below  the  spot 
which  is  to  be  opened.  With  his  right  hand,  an  oblique  incision,  not  a  puncture,  should 
be  made  through  the  skin  into  the  vein,  describing  with  the  lancet  a  semicircular  move- 
ment. The  bleeding  basin  having  been  brought  close  to  the  arm,  the  surgeon's  left  thumb 
may  be  removed,  and  the  stream  of  blood  allowed  to  flow.  If  this  be  feeble,  the  patient 
may  be  asked  to  grasp  a  stick  and  put  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  well  into  action. 

The  required  amount  of  blood  having  been  withdrawn,  the  tape  can  be  removed,  the 
left  thumb  of  the  operator  being  applied  to  the  wound,  and  the  parts  cleansed.  A  pad  of 
lint  is  then  to  be  placed  over  the  incision,  its  edges  kept 
well  in  contact,  the  thumb  being  slipped  downwards  to 
allow  of  the  adjustment  of  the  pad,  which  is  to  be  fixed 
by  a  figure-of-8  bandange  (Fig.  164).  The  arm  should 
then  be  slightly  bent,  care  being  taken  that  the  pad  does 
not  slip  during  this  process. 

On  the  second  or  third  day,  the  pad  may  be  removed, 
the  wound  having  probably  healed  by  that  time. 

Opening  the  external  jugular  vein  is  some- 
times called  tor,  particularly  when  venesection  is  required 
in  a  child,  and  that  part  of  the  vein  where  it  passes  over 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  should  be  selected.  The  vein 
can  be  steadied  and  rendered  prominent  by  the  left 
thumb  of  the  surgeon  ap[)lied  at  the  root  of  the  neck 
above  the  clavicle,  or  this  may  be  done  by  means  of  a 
pad.  It  then  is  to  be  opened  with  the  lancet  by  an  inci- 
sion made  in  the  course  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle, 
and  consequently  across  the  platysma.  Blood  will  then 
flow  freely;  and  when  enough  has  been  taken  the  wound 
should  be  closed  by  means  of  a  pad  carefully  adjusted. 
The  thumb,  which  hitherto  has  been  acting  as  a  com- 
press, may  then  be  removed.  The  pad  should  be  fixed 
by  good  strapping. 

In  both  these  operations  of  venesection,  if  the  wound        After  venesection.— From  iieatii. 
in  the  skin  be  made  smaller  than  that  in  the  vein,  or  the 

position  of  the  arm  be  changed,  a  blood  tumor  or  thrombus  may  form  from  the  escape  of 
blood  beneath  the  integument;  and  if  this  interferes  with  the  flow  of  blood,  instead  of  rein- 
troducing the  lancet,  the  best  practice  is  to  untie  the  arm  and  apply  a  pad  to  the  wound, 
opening  a  vein  in  the  other  arm. 

In  fat  subjects  there  is  occasionally  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  vein.  Friction  of  the 
surface  of  the  forearm  will  at  times  help  the  surgeon,  or,  the  application  of  a  hot  flannel 
round  the  arm,  which  should  be  made  to  hang  down  by  the  side  of  the  body.  When 
these  means  fail  and  venesection  is  imperative,  a  vein  of  the  foot  may  be  opened. 

In  opening  the  jugular  vein,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  admit  air  into  it  by  the 
removal  of  the  thumb  during  the  operation  and  until  the  pad  has  been  adjusted,  otherwise 
life  may  be  endangered. 

Gross,  Dr.  S.  W.,  '  American  Joiirn.  of  Med.  Science,'  1867  and  1871. — Cullender,  'Holmes's  Sys- 
tem of  Surgery,'  2d  ed.,  IBIQ.—  Travers,  'Surgical  Essays,'  1818. — Langenheck,  of  Berlin,  'Archiv 
fur  Klinische  Chir.,'  1860. — Arnott,  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xv,  1829. — Lee,  Henry,  'Disease  of 
Veins,'  1866. — Greene,  James  S.,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  'American  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,'  1864. — Gay, 
'Varicose  Diseases  of  Leg,'  18G8. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LIPS,  MOUTH,  TONGUE,  PALATE,  AND  TONSIL. 

Wounds  of  the  Lip. 

Under  all  circumstances  these  wounds  should  be  well  cleansed  and  all  foreign  bodies 
removed.  They  should  always  be  brought  together  by  sutures,  which  ought,  if  any  gaping 
exists,  to  be  deeply  inserted,  as  less  deformity  is  likely  to  follow  this  practice  than  when 
the  parts  are  left  to  granulate.  Superficial  wounds  in  the  inside  from  the  teeth  may  be 
left  to  granulate.  When  much  bleeding  exists  the  surgeon  should  examine  the  part  with 
care,  as  Erichsen  adduces  a  case  in  which  so  much  blood  was  lost  from  the  coronary 
artery,  swallowed,  and  brought  up  again  by  vomiting,  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  some 
internal  injury.  Sutures  in  the  lip  are  almost  always  removable  on  the  second  or  third 
day.    Plaster,  as  a  rule,  is  not  required. 


Congenital  Fissures  of  the  Lips 


occur  more  frequently  as  harelip  than  in  any  other  form.  Sir  W.  Fergusson  has,  how- 
ever, quoted  three  cases  in  his  'Practical  Surgery,'  in  which  tlie  fissure  extended  from  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  in  one  case  to  the  malar  bone,  in  the  second  towards  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  and  in  the  third  to  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  treatment  of  these  should  be  the 
same  as  for  harelip. 

Harelip. 

This  congenital  deformity  is  due  to  a  want  of  union  between  the  natural  centres  of  develop- 
ment of  tlie  upper  lip.  Thus  the  upper  lip  is  made  up  of  a  central  and  two  lateral  portions, 
the  central  being  connected  with  the  intermaxillary  bones,  and  the  lateral  with  the  superior 

maxillary  (Fig.  165).  A  want  of  union  between 
the  central  and  lateral  piece  on  one  side  gives 
rise  to  simple  harelip  ;  a  want  of  union  between 
the  central  and  lateral  pieces  to  double  harelip. 

When  the  fissure  is  central — a  very  rare  con- 
dition— the  intermaxillary  bones  are  either  ab- 
sent or  divided.  A  specimen  of  the  former 
exists  in  tlie  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  London,  and  a  drawing  of  a  lilie 
case  taken  from  a  patient  of  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Howse,  is  seen  in  Fig.  166.  These  fissures 
may  be  partial  or  complete,  and  may  involve 
the  skin  alone  as  also  the  bone,  and  the  latter 
in  variable  dejirees. 


Fio.  165. 


Fig.  166. 


Showing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intermax- 
illary and  maxillary 
bones. — From  Fergus- 
son. 


Central  fissure  of 
lip,  with  deficiency 
of  intermaxillary 
bones.  Mr.  Howse's 
case. 


Fig.  167. 


iiittiAii 


Fig.  168. 


Drawings  illustrating  the  different  degrees  of  single  harelip. 

I  have  seen  in  the  lip  of  an  adult  (Fig.  167)  a  congenital  cicatrix  on  the  left  side  of 
the  upper  lip  with  a  slight  elevation  of  its  mucous  margin,  said  to  be  the  very  earliest 
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Fig.  170. 


Double  harelip. 


indication  of  a  harelip,  and  the  child  of  this  woman  had  a  complete  fissure.  In  more 
complicated  cases  the  cleft  will  extend  through  the  alveolar  process  in  a  line  correspondino- 
with  the  labial  fissure  ;  in  others  it  will  involve  the  hard  palate  ;  while  in  a  still  worse 
class  both  hard  and  soft  palate  will  be  fissured. 

In  a  small  percentage  of  the  cases — about  a  tenth — the  harelip  is  double.  In  these,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  double  fissure  extending  through  tlie  palate  ;  the  two  superior 
maxillae  with  the  skin  having  failed  to  unite  with  the  intermaxillary  bones.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  intermaxillary  bones  will  often  project,  covered  with  a  small  flap  of 
skin,  and  at  times  even  stand  out  from  the  tip  of  the  nose.  In  a  rare  case  (illustrated  in 
Fig.  171),  the  fissure  involved  the  lip  and  intermaxillary  bones  alone,  the  maxilla?  being 
complete. 

These  points  are  well  illustrated  in  the  annexed  drawings  which  have  been  taken  from 
patients  to  show  tlie  different  degrees  of  the  deformity. 

Tliis  affection  is  more  frequent  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side  of  the  mouth,  and  is 
more  common  in  males  than  females,  while  in  the  more  complicated  this  disproportion 
becomes  more  striking.  Thus,  in  an  analysis 
of  cases  to  be  found  in  my  '  Lettsomian  Lec- 
tures on  the  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children,' 
1863,  four-fifths  of  tlie  bad  cases  were  in  boys, 
those  of  double  harelip  almost  always  being 
found  in  the  male  sex. 

Treatment  When  ought  a  child  with 

harelip  to  be  operated  upon  ?  Sir  W.  Fergusson 
says,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  earlier  the  ope- 
ration is  performed  the  better — assuredly  before 
teething ;"  and  the  majority  of  surgeons  would 
support  this  opinion.  Judging  from  my  own 
experience  I  am  not  disposed  to  coincide  altogether  with  this  opinion,  for  in  my  analysis 
of  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital,  a  larger  number  of  failures  followed  the  operation  when  per- 
formed during  the  first  few  weeks  of  life  than  after  the  third  month.  In  healthy  infants, 
it  is  probable  that  success  may  attend  the  operation  whenever  undertaken  ;  but  in  the 
more  feeble  it  is  equally  probable  that  success  will  be  more  certain  at  a  later  than  at  a 
very  early  period.  Under  these  circumstances  I  always  advise  the  operation  to  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  third  month  ;  tliat  is,  when  no  necessity  exists  to  hurry  on  the 
operation  such  as  inability  to  take  food,  &c.  On  account  of  this  last- 
named  condition,  I  have  operated  with  complete  success  on  the  fifth 
day. 

The  position  of  the  patient  is  important.  If  an  infant,  the 
whole  body  and  arms  sliould  be  bound  round  with  a  good  towel,  and 
the  head  fixed  by  the  hands  of  an  assistant  placed  on  either  side.  The 
child  should  be  firmly  held  in  a  nurse's  lap,  in  the  sitting  posture  (Fig. 
172). 

If  an  older  child,  the  semi-recumbent  position  should  be  chosen  with 
the  head  raised  on  a  pillow  and  fixed  as  directed  above.  Under  these 
circumstances  chloroform  should  always  be  administered.  When  given 
to  an  infant,  the  liead  may  be  laid  on  the  surgeon's  knees,  the  body  on 
the  nurse's. 

The  operator  may  sit  or  stand  behind  the  patient  when  the  recum- 
bent position  is  selected,  or,  at  one  side,  if  the  patient  be  sitting. 

The  operation.  —  Anaestlietics  may  be  given  without  fear  in 
such  cases,  although  in  uncomplicated  examples  the  operation  is  so 
expeditiously  performed  as  not  to  render  it  essential.    I  operate  as  frequently  without  as 
with  it. 

The  surgeon  has  two  main  objects  in  view  in  the  operation,  viz.,  to  pare  the  edges  of 
the  fissure,  and  to  adapt  them,  so  as  to  render  the  deformity  as  sliglit  as  possible.  But 
before  this  an  important  preliminary  step  demands  attention,  on  whicli  the  success  of  the 
case  materially  rests,  and  that  is,  the  free  separation  of  both  sides  of  the  lip  from  the 
alveoli,  and,  when  the  nostril  is  widely  expanded,  the  free  separation  of  the  ala  nasi  from 
tlie  bone  ;  the  object  of  this  step  being  to  allow  the  soft  parts  to  move  freely  over  the 
bones  and  to  be  brouglit  tlie  more  readily  into  apposition.  Some  save  the  true  frienum 
and  divide  all  other  adhesions  ;  but  from  my  experience,  I  see  no  necessity  for  this  practice. 


Fig.  172. 
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Operation  for 
single  harelip. 


Fig.  173.  To  pare  the  edges  of  the  cleft,  the  knife  shouhl  be  employed  ;  such  an  instru- 
ment  making  a  cleaner  section  than  scissors,  and  this  cleanness  of  the 
incision  is  a  point  of  importance.  With  respect  to  tlie  form  of  incision, 
numbers  have  been  devised,  but  most  surgeons  fall  back  upon  the  old- 
fasliioned  straight  one,  commencing  at  the  apex  of  the  cleft  and  ending  at 
its  free  border,  care  being  taken  to  cut  off  a  good  piece.  The  plan  I  now 
always  follow  when  tlie  knife  reaches  the  red  border  of  the  lip,  is  to  turn 
its  edge  obliquely  towards  the  cleft,  thereby  saving  a  portion  of  tlie  mucous 
covering  of  the  lip,  and  lessening  materially  the  notch  in  it  (Fig.  173). 
The  incision  then  having  been  made,  and  any  bleeding  vessel  twisted,  the  surgeon  should 
proceed  to  adjust  the  parts,  and  he  had  better  commence  at  the  free  margin.  When  pins 
are  used  they  should  be  fine,  with  flat  heads,  and  one  should  be  introduced  about  a  third 
of  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  wound  and  brought  out  just  under  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  lip,  reintroduced  on  the  opposite  side  and  passed  tlirough  the 
lip.  The  edges  can  then  be  brought  together  by  means  of  a 
twisted  suture,  care  being  taken  to  adapt  accurately  the  parts  at 
the  red  margin  of  the  lip.  If  this  can  be  attained,  the  second  and 
third  pins  should  be  inserted  above,  one  close  to  the  nostril,  the 
second  between  the  two,  and  both  fastened  separately.  If  the 
interrupted  silk,  gut,  or  horsehair  suture  be  employed  instead  of 
pins,  a  practice  I  greatly  prefer,  having  given  up  pins  in  simple 
cases,  it  is  wise  to  introduce  a  needle  as  the  first  pin  to  adjust  the 
parts,  and  then  insert  the  second  and  third  stitches,  putting  in 
afterwards  the  marginal  suture  by  simply  drawing  the  needle  that 
had  been  introduced  as  a  pin  through  the  flaps.  In  some  cases, 
it  is  serviceable  to  insert  a  fourth  suture  into  the  red  border  of 
the  lip  itself. 

After  the  operation  Hainsby's  truss  should  be  employed  when 
It  keeps  the  parts  well  together  and  prevents  any  traction  upon  the 
wound.  It  is  an  invaluable  instrument.  When  it  cannot  be  obtained  the  cheeks  should 
be  well  drawn  forward  and  held  by  some  good  plaster  applied  either  from  ear  to  ear  or 
from  the  temple  on  one  side  beneath  the  chin  to  the  temple  on  the  other.  When  pins  are 
employed  this  practice  can  hardly  be  followed.  The  sutures  or  pins  may  generally  be 
removed  about  the  second  or  third  day  at  the  latest,  and,  after  their  removal,  the  cheeks 
must  be  held  forward  by  strapping. 

Mr.  Maurice  Collis,  in  1866  ('  Dub.  Quart.'),  in  an  able  paper  on  harelip,  among  other 
points  laid  great  stress  upon  the  propriety  of  utilizing  the  parings.  He  never  threw 
away  a  particle  of  them  but  used  them  all.  I  have  followed  his  suggestions  in  many 
cases  with  admirable  success,  and  am  disposed  to  think  that  where  the  lips  are  thin  his 
method  is  of  service.  His  operation  is  as  follows  :  He  first  made  an  incision  from  a  to 
B  (Fig.  175),  through  the  thickness  of  the  lip  down  to  the  mucous  membrane,  but  not 
through  it,  and  turned  the  flap  back.  On  the  other  side,  he  transfixed  the  lip  at  c,  and 
sep.arated  the  flap  as  far  as  u,  dividing  the  flap  in  the  centre  at  E.  He  tlien  brought  the 
two  sides  together,  the  loose  lateral  flaps  covering  in  the  semi-attached  one  in  the  central 
bit.  The  upper  flap  c  e  was  fixed  by  a  suture  to  a,  and  the  lower  flap  e  d  to  b.  Two 
intermediate  sutures  being  applied  (Fig.  176),  I  thus  obtain,  says  Collis,  "a  lip  nearly 
double  in  de[)th  what  I  could  possibly  have  got  by  the  ordinary  incisions."  Malgaigne's 
operation  is,  in  a  measure,  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  utilizing  as  it  does  the  flaps  of 
skin  by  turning  them  down  and  stitching  them  together  (Fig.  177).    In  some  cases,  one 


Hainsby's  truss. 

possible  (Fig.  174). 


Fig.  175. 


Fig.  176. 


Fig.  177. 


CuUis's  operation  for  harelip. 


Malgaigne's  operation.    From  Holmes. 


of  the  pared  edges  may  be  left  attached  and  united  with  the  opposite  side  that  has  been 
sloped  to  receive  it.  This  suggestion  I  had  from  Mr.  Dix,  of  Hull,  in  1859.  ('Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.,'  July  2d.) 
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Fig.  179. 


Operation  for  double  harelip. 


Double  harelip  When  this  is  uncomplicated  with  bone  displacement,  it  can  be 

dealt  with  as  simple  harelip.  In  a  general  way  it  is  well  to  operate  on  both  sides  at  once, 
more  particularly,  if  the  lower  flaps  oi'  the  lateral  portions 
are  utilized  by  being  turned  down  and  united  beneath  the 
central  piece  (Fig.  179).  If  there  be,  however,  much  sepa- 
ration, and,  consequently,  traction  upon  the  lateral  portions, 
the  operations  upon  the  two  sides  should  be  performed  sepa- 
rately. 

When  the  intermaxillary  bones  project  to  any  extent  and 
are  separated  from  the  maxillary,  there  will  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  treatment.    I  believe  the  better  plan  is  to 

remove  them  with  the  knife  or  scissors,  for  when  broken  and  bent  back,  the  central  incisor 
teeth  too  often  grow  in  some  abnormal  position  and  ai'e  in  the  way.    When  removed, 
the  maxillary  bones  subsequently  approximate,  and  the  lateral  incisor  teeth  frequently 
assume  the  position  of  the  central.    Sir  W.  Fer- 
gusson  latterly  removed  these  bones,  or  the  milk 
tooth  with  its  bony  bed,  subcutaneously,  and,  I 
tliink,  with  advantage.    Wlien  they  are  pushed  so 
forward  as  to  form  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  tip 
of  the  nose,  as  seen  in  Fig.  180,  they  ought  to  be 
removed.    The  portion  of  skin  over  the  bones, 
however,  must  always  be  utilized,  either  to  form  a 
columna  nasi  where  none  existed,  as  in  Figs.  181 
and  182,  or,  to  be  brought  down,  and  inserted 
between  the  two  lateral  portions  of  the  lip. 

When  primary  union  fails,  the  surgeon  can  often 
succeed  by  scraping  the  surface  of  the  wound  and  re-applying  the  sutures  ;  and  he  may 
do  this,  although  the  parts  have  sloughed  at  first  as  soon  as  healthy  granulations  appear. 


Fio.  182. 


After  operation.  Before  operation. 

{From  patients.) 


Fig.  183. 


Fig.  184. 


Fig.  185. 


Deformity  result 
of  slouging. 


After  second. 


Cheiloplastic  Operations. 

These  are  demanded  for  deformity  of  the  mouth  from  destructive  ulceration  or  sloughing, 
as  from  cancrum  oris,  and  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  for  harelip.  Wlien  undertaken 
for  contraction  of  the  mouth,  the  surgeon  should 
always  try  and  turn  up  from  within  the  mouth, 
some  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  cover 
over  the  new  angle,  and  thus  prevent  its  subse- 
quent contraction.  I  have  done  this  in  several 
cases  with  gratifying  success ;  one  of  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1 83.  The  deformity  was  the  result  of 
sloiigliing  after  fever.  At  times  new  tissue  must 
be  brought  up  from  the  chin  or  down  from  the 
cheek.    Indeed,  these  cases  tax  the  ingenuity  of 

the  surgeon  to  the  utmost,  as  no  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  regarding  them;  each 
requiring  to  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits.  But  this  much  may  be  said,  that  no  part 
of  the  body  heals  so  rapidly  or  so  well  as  the  face,  and  in  none  are  plastic  operations  more 
satisfactory. 

Cancer  of  the  Lips. 

This  term  is  generally  applied  to  epithelioma  or  cancroid  disease,  true  cancer  or  carci- 
noma being  vary  rare.  It  is  a  disease  of  middle  life,  four  out  of  five  cases  attacking 
patients  between  forty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  The  youngest  subject  I  have  seen  alFected 
by  it  was  a  sweep  a;t.  27,  and  the  oldest  also  a  sweep  set.  86.  It  affects  the  lower  lip 
more  frequently  than  the  upper  in  the  proportion  of  25  to  1,  and  men  more  than  women. 
In  my  own  table  of  fifty-four  consecutive  cases,  three  instances  of  the  latter  exist,  to  fifty- 
one  of  the  former. 

Smoking,  or  rather  the  irritation  of  a  pipe,  has  generally  been  ascribed  as  a  common 
cause,  and  it  is  probable  that  such  an  irritation  is  sufficient  to  set  up  the  disease  when  a 
predisposition  to  its  development  already  exists.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
in  fifty-four  consecutive  cases  in  which  I  made  the  inquiry,  nine  had  never  smoked,  and 
this  proportion  is  probably,  in  this  country,  about  that  of  the  non-smokers  amongst  the 
male  population. 
24 
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Fig.  186. 


The  disease  generally  commences  as  a  dry  scab  on  the  red  margin  of  the  lip  ;  and  it 
may  be  that  this  scab  forms  over  a  crack  or  excoriation,  but  as  often  as  not  it  appears 
alone  ;  occasionally  too  it  commences  as  a  wart.  In  its  early  stage  the  progress  ot  the 
disease  is  generally  very  slow,  and  only  when  some  ulcerative  action  appears  does  it  de- 
velop more  rapidly.  It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  the  patient  first  applies  for 
advice,  in  the  dry  stage  the  disease  is  passed  by  unheeded. 

The  appearance  of  an  epithelial  cancer  is  tolerably  characteristic  (Fig.  18G)  ;  it  has 
generally  an  irregular  warty  aspect,  but,  when  ulcerating,  has  thickened  everted  edges. 

It  has  always  a  well-  defined  indurated  base.  When  ulcerating, 
it  discharges  a  sanious  pus  containing  epithelium  scales  in 
abundance,  and  when  dry,  it  is  covered  with  a  scab  of  the 
same  material.  Microscopically  it  contains  epithelial  elements 
arranged  in  capsules.    (  Vide  Fig.  32.) 

In  its  early  stage  it  seems  to  be  a  local  disease  and  rarely 
affecting  more  than  one  part  at  the  same  time.  I  have,  how- 
ever, seen  several  cases  in  which  two  separate  centres  existed, 
and  one  in  which  there  were  three.  In  the  latter,  two  growths 
on  the  lower  lips  w^ere  excised,  and  nine  years  subsequently  a 
similar  disease  attacked  the  tongue,  which  I  removed  in  June, 
1870,  with  the  galvanic  cautery  ecraseur. 

When  the  ulceration  stage  has  set  in,  if  the  disease  be  left 
to  run  its  course,  the  glands  beneath  the  jaw  will  probably 
soon  become  affected.  Indeed,  under  these  circumstances,  the  progress  of  the  affection 
will  be  steady,  if  not  rapid,  and  goes  on  to  destroy  all  the  tissues  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact — integument,  gums,  bone,  teeth ^  and  glands.  It  destroys  life  by  exhaustion,  and 
may  do  so  by  secondary  deposits  in  the  lungs  or  viscera,  but  far  less  frequently  than  in 
carcinoma. 

Treatment. — There  is  only  one  treatment  that  can  be  recommended,  and  that  is,  the 
speedy  removal  of  the  disease.  When  once  the  nature  of  tlie  case  is  clear  the  sooner  the 
growth  is  taken  away  the  better  ;  and,  in  doing  this,  the  surgeon  must  also  deal  freely 
with  the  surrounding  parts.  He  had  better  err  by  removing  too  much  than  too  little  of 
the  surrounding  tissues.  To  tease  the  parts  with  mild  caustics  is  bad  practice,  as  it 
merely  irritates  and  rarely  destroys  the  whole  growth.  Caustics  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be 
recommended.  Excision  is  probably  the  best  method.  When  the  disease  is  superficial, 
it  may  be  sliced  off,  leaving  the  parts  to  granulate  ;  when  it  involves  more  of  the  lip,  a 
V-shaped  piece  may  be  taken  out,  the  two  edges  being  brought  together  as  in  harelip. 
When  much  of  the  lip  is  affected,  the  whole  must  be  removed,  and  a  new  lip  formed  by 
bringing  up  the  soft  parts  from  the  chin  as  indicated  in  Figs.  187,  188. 


Cancer  of  lip  in  John  C — ,  set.  45 
From  drawing. 


Fig.  188. 


Diagram  showing  the  lines  of  incision  for  new 
lip  after  removal  of  cancer. 


Diagram  showing  position  of  flaps  when 
brought  up. 


I  have,  however,  with  the  galvanic  cautery  removed  many  superficial  cancerous  tumors 
of  the  lip  with  success,  having  isolated  the  growth  with  pins,  and  then  removed  it  with 
the  wire  passed  beneath  them. 

After  the  removal  of  the  disease,  a  cure  may  follow  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a 
return  takes  places,  and  generally  in  tlie  same  spot.  Similar  treatment  must  again  be 
resorted  to,  even  to  a  second  and  tiiird  operation,  as  there  seems  reason  to  believe,  that, 
after  each  operation,  a  longer  interval  of  immunity  may  be  promised.  Tiuis,  a  man  who 
had  a  cancer  of  the  lip  removed  a  year  after  its  appearance  was  well  for  two  years,  when 
a  second  operation  was  required.    He  remained  well  for  tiiree  years,  when  a  third  was 
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performed,  and  this  time  four  years  elapsed  before  a  return  took  place.  It  was  then 
excised  for  a  fourth  time. 

In  another  case,  a  man,  aet.  65,  had  a  cancer  of  his  lip  removed  fifteen  years  before  he- 
came  under  my  care.  He  remained  well  for  eight,  when,  the  disease  returning  a  second 
operation  was  demanded ;  and  seven  years  after  this  he  was  well.  Epithelioma  of  the 
lip  is  of  slow  growth.  I  have  removed  one  from  a  man,  let.  74,  of  twenty  years',  and 
another  from  a  man,  aet.  50,  of  eight  years'  growth. 

Horny  growths  may  spring  from  the  lip  as  from  other  parts  of  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face.   (Prep.  l()7b^,  Guy's  IIosp.  Mus.) 

Chancres,  syphilitic  or  otherwise,  are  at  times  met  with  on  the  lips,  and  so  the  sur- 
geon should  be  on  his  guard  not  to  mistake  them  for  cancer.  They  have  neither  the 
clinical  history  nor  aspect  of  such  an  aifection,  but  make  much  more  rapid  progress. 
They  are  usually  likewise  attended  with  considerable  inflammatory  swelling  as  well  as 
with  secondary  glandular  enlargement.  They  are,  moreover,  usually  met  with  in  younger 
subjects  than  is  cancer.  When  syphilitic,  the  constitutional  symptoms  will  mark  their 
true  natui'e. 


Hypertrophy  op  the  Mucous  Glands  of  the  Lip. 


Fig.  189. 


The  mucous  covering  of  the  lip  is  often  found  to  be  thickened,  two  elevated  or  pendu- 
lous portions  of  tissue  appearing,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line.  This  condition 
authors  have  described  as  Hypertrophy,  though  the  name 
does  not  aj)pear  to  be  correct,  for,  on  removing  the  so-called 
hypertrophied  mucous  membrane,  a  number  of  small  granu- 
lar bodies  the  size  of  hemp-seeds,  and  made  up  of  gland- 
cells,  are  always  found  underlying  a  healthy  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  disease  appears,  therefore,  to  be  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  natural  glands,  and  not  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  part  (Fig.  189).  It  should  be 
treated  only  by  the  careful  excision  of  the  diseased  submu- 
cous tissue — the  incision  being  made  in  the  line  of  the  lip, 
and  the  edges  brought  together  by  fine  sutures.  I  have  seen 
as  many  of  such  cases  in  the  upper  as  in  the  lower  lip  ;  and 
rarely  does  it  involve  both  lips.  I  have  never  known  it  to 
recur. 

A  genuine  hypertrophy  of  the  lip  itself  is  a 
common  afiection.  It  often  begins  as  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  part,  or  rather 
oedema,  the  inflammatory  deposit  becoming  organized.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
many  of  the  so-called  thick  strumous  lips  have  this  origin.  Attention  to  the  general 
health  and  its  improvement  ai'e  the  means  by  which  any  cure  may  be  expected. 


Hypertrophy  of  mucous  glands 
of  lip. 


Cystic  Tumors  op  the  Lip. 

Mucous  cysts  are  often  seen  and  generally  in  the  lower  lip.  They  appear  as  tense, 
globular,  and  at  times  semi-translucent  tumors  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  are 
readily  cured  by  excision  or  by  cutting  off  their  upper  wall  by  means  of  scissors  and 
sharp-pointed  forceps.  An  incision  into  them  rarely  does  good.  They  contain  a  glairy 
mucoid  fluid.  On  several  occasions,  I  have  turned  out  of  the  lip,  from  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  solid  encysted  tumors,  with  a  glandular  structure. 

Naevi  of  the  lip  are  often  seen,  and  when  they  involve  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
part  their  excision  by  a  V  incision  is  the  best  treatment.  I  have  done  this  on  many  occa- 
sions with  a  beneficial  result.  When  they  are  only  superficial  or  beneath  the  mucous 
lining,  they  may  be  treated  locally,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  nievus. 

Phlegmonous  or  carbuncular  inflammation  of  the  lip  is  an  alarming  aflTection  ; 
it  is  never  found  except  in  the  feeble  and  cachectic.  It  attacks  the  upper  as  well  as  tlie 
lower  lip,  and  shows  itself  as  a  general  infiltration  of  the  part,  which  becomes  enormously 
swollen,  tense,  and  painful.  When  seen  in  an  early  stage  a  free  incision  into  it  or  its 
mucous  surface  gives  relief  and  expedites  the  sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue  that  is  sure 
to  follow.  Fomentations  and  warm-water  dressings  are  the  most  beneficial,  with  good 
living  and  tonics,  such  as  quinine  and  iron  in  full  doses.  At  times  this  affection  ends  in 
sloughing,  and  then  puts  on  the  appearance  of  what  is  called  cancrum  oris.  It  is  very 
prone  to  be  followed  by  septicEemia. 
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Cancrum  oris,  or  gangrenous  stomatitis,  is  genemlly  met  with  in  the  ill-fed 

and  feeble  child  after  one  of  the  exauthem;ita.    It  is  seen  also  where  mercury  has  been 

given  to  salivation.    It  commences  often  as  a  pldegmonous 
Fig.  190.  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  cheek  or  lip,  going 

on  rapidly  to  sloughing  and  phageda;nic  ulceration,  or  to 
sudden  death  of  a  part  of  the  clieek,  the  tissue  becoming 
white  and  bloodless,  and  then  sloughing.  At  times,  this 
sloughing  process  will  involve  a  large  portion  of  the  clieek, 
and  even  of  the  gum  or  bone.  It  is  a  most  fatal  and 
dangerous  disease.  Before  the  slougliing  has  taken  place, 
the  ])art  involved  will  be  much  thickened  and  indurated. 
It  will  feel  of  a  brawny  hardness,  and  appear  of  a  dusky 
color  in  the  centre,  with  a  red  border.  When  the  skin 
covering  in  the  dead  cellular  tissue  has  sloughed  away,  a 
„  .  deep,  excavated,  irregular  surface  will  be  seen  discharging 

Cancrum  oris.  1  '        .  .       °  ••it  i  • 

Model  265,  Guy's  Hosp.  Museum.  ,    an  offensive  sanious  fluid,  and,  it  the  disease  spreads,  it 

does  so  by  sloughing  and  ulceration  (Fig.  190).    It  gener- 
ally kills  by  exhaustion,  sometimes  by  bleeding  from  the  sloughing  of  an  artery. 

Treatment  The  general  treatment  is,  tonics  and  good  feeding,  milk,  eggs,  and  wine, 

beef  tea,  and  any  other  nutritious  food  being  of  primary  importance.  When  food  cannot 
be  taken  by  the  mouth  it  must  be  given  by  the  bowel  as  enemata.  Tonics  also  must  be 
administered,  as  the  liquor  cinchonae,  quinine,  or  iron,  in  such  doses  as  the  child  can 
bjar. 

Locally^  till  the  slough  has  separated,  little  more  than  fomentations  and  cleanliness  can 
be  employed ;  but  when  the  sloughing  and  ulceration  spreads  the  application  of  strong 
nitric  acid  is  of  great  value.  It  must,  however,  be  liberally  brushed  over  and  into  the 
parts  so  as  to  destroy  all  their  surface  and  induce  a  fresh  action. 

Absolute  cleanliness  should  be  observed,  the  wound  being  washed  and  irrigated  by 
means  of  a  steady  stream  of  water  to  which  carbolic  acid  1  part  to  20,  Condy's  fluid, 
chloride  of  zinc,  or  nitric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  vi\^\  to  the  ounce  of  water  may  be 
added.  When  recovery  takes  place,  it  is  frequently  with  the  loss  of  large  portions  of  the 
affected  parts,  for  wliich  some  plastic  operation  will  subsequently  be  required. 

Aphthous  stomatitis  is  another  affection  often  mistaken  for  cancrum  oris,  but  is 
not,  however,  half  so  dangerous.  It  occurs  likewise  in  the  unhealthy  and  ill-fed  child, 
but  as  often  as  not  is  independent  of  the  exanthemata.  It  begins  as  an  aphthous  ulcera- 
tion of  the  tongue,  gums,  lips,  or  cheeks,  by  which  these  parts  become  covered  with  a 
white  or  ash-colored  secretion.  With  these  local  symptoms  there  will  be  a  foul  tongue  and 
fetid  breath,  as  well  as  some  evident  symptoms  of  derangement  of  the  bowels  and  digestive 
organs.  In  very  feeble  children  tliis  su[)erficial  ulceration  may  pass  on  to  sloughing  of  the 
parts,  or  ulcerative  stomatitis,  thus  simulating  cancrum  oris,  but  with  this  difference — in 
cancrum  oris,  the  disease  begins  in  the  cellular  tissue,  the  skin  slougliing  subsequently  ; 
in  ulcerative  stomatitis  or  noma,  it  begins  as  a  skin  or  mucous  membrane  ulceration, 
sloughing  following  upon  it. 

Treatment  Of  all  drugs,  the  chlorate  of  potash  has  the  best  action,  and  should  be 

administered  in  five-  or  even  ten-grain  doses  mixed  with  bark,  or  with  milk,  a  lotion  of 
the  same  drug,  5j  to  a  pint  of  water,  being  used  as  an  application.  Milk  diet  is  the  best 
where  it  can  be  taken,  beef  tea  and  eggs  being  given  otherwise,  or,  in  addition.  Wine 
must  be  administered  with  great  caution,  and  only  when  the  powers  of  the  child  are  very 
feeble,  as  in  the  phagedaenic  form.  A  rhubarb  purge  is  usually  required  at  the  beginning 
of  the  affection  to  clear  the  way,  as  foul  excreta  are  too  often  present,  and,  in  the  later 
stage,  the  more  powerful  tonics,  such  as  iron  or  quinine,  are  often  demanded.  It  is  a 
disease  generally  due  to  intestinal  irritation  from  bad  feeding,  and  requires,  therefore,  tor 
its  treatment,  careful  attention  to  this  matter. 


Ranula  or  Sublingual  Cysts. 

These  are  now  known  not  to  be  due  to  any  obstruction  of  the  salivary  ducts,  submaxil- 
lary or  sublingual,  but  to  obstruction  of  one  of  the  mucous  glands  situated  beneath  the 
tongue,  such  as  the  glands  and  ducts  of  Rivini.  They  are  probably  analogous  to  the 
mucous  cysts  of  the  lip  already  alluded  to,  and  of  the  mucous  passages  generally.  They 
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Ranula  or  subliaj^'ual  cyst,  wuh  salivary- 
duct  lyin<?  upon  it.  Guy's  Hosp.  Mus.,  No. 
229-s.— Hiltou's  case. 


contain  a  clear,  glairy,  mucoid  fluid,  but  never  saliva.  Fig.  191. 

I  have  the  notes  of  several  that  were  congenital. 
They  sometimes  attain  a  lai-ge  size,  and,  when  placed 
beneath  the  tongue  (their  usual  position),  the  salivary 
duct  can  readily  be  traced  lying  over  them  (Fig. 
191).  Sometimes  they  are  multiple,  and,  on  several 
occasions,  on  opening  one  cyst,  I  have  seen  a  second 
within.  AViien  neglected  and  allowed  to  increase, 
they  may  so  press  the  tongue  upwards  as  to  pi'event 
the  patient  speaking,  or,  they  may  form  a  large  swell- 
ing beneath  the  jaw. 

Within  the  mouth  they  appear  as  semi-transparent 
cysts  beneath  the  tongue,  and  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
painless  and  merely  give  trouble  mechanically.  When 
opened  a  glairy  mucoid  fluid  escapes.  This  opera- 
tion, however,  rarely  is  serviceable  as  the  fluid  re- 
collects.   The  best  treatment  is,  to  raise  the  upper 

surface  of  the  cyst  by  means  of  a  pair  of  pointed  forceps  or  a  tenaculum,  and  with  scissors 
cut  off  its  upper  surface.  M.  Panas,  of  Paris,  has  lately  injected  thesis  cysts  with  three 
to  ten  drops  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  (45  grains  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water)  with 
success.  In  large  tumors  the  cavity  may  be  plugged  with  lint  soaked  in  iodine  after  it 
has  been  freely  incised.  The  application  of  a  seton  is  at  times  beneficial  though  an  uncer- 
tain remedy  ;  simple  plugging  of  the  cyst  was  a  mode  of  treatment  that  I  formerly  em- 
ployed till  I  discovered  that  the  plans  above  suggested  were  preferable.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  excise  them,  as  they  have  no  definite  walls. 

Encysted  tumors  are,  however,  met  with  beneath  the  tongue.  I  have  had  two 
under  care,  and  both  I  mistook  for  ranula.  The  error  was  discovered  only  on  opening 
them  ;  and  in  both,  on  making  my  incision,  I  had  to  cut  through  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
mouth  over  the  cyst,  and  the  cyst-wall  itself.  From  both  a  cheesy  sebaceous  secretion 
escaped. 

These  tumors  have  nothing  to  do  with  ranula,  have  distinct  capsules  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane,  appear  to  be  sebaceous,  and  are  probably  congenital.  In  the  case  I  have 
mentioned  the  patients  were  under  twenty  years  of  age.  In  both  I  pulled  out  as  much  of 
the  cyst-wall  as  I  could,  dissecting  it  from  its  bed,  and  in  one  with  complete  success.  In 
the  second  a  return  followed,  which  called  for  another  operation,  which  was  crowned  by  a 
good  result.  I  have  never  known  any  of  these  sublingual  cysts  require  removal  from 
below  the  jaw ;  though  the  sebaceous  form  might  do  so.  In  one  of  my  cases  I  contem- 
plated this  plan,  and  Sir  W.  Fergusson  gives  a  case  where  it  was  adopted.  It  is  probable, 
that  plugging  of  the  cyst,  to  set  up  suppuration,  would  be  a  simpler  and  equally  efficacious 
practice. 


Fig.  192. 
Nathize 


Salia^ary  Calculus. 

The  salivary  ducts  beneath  the  tongue  maybe  obstructed  in  exceptional  cases,  from  the 
introduction  of  foreign  bodies,  but  more  commonly  from  calculus.  Steno's  duct  or  that  of 
the  parotid  may  be  thus  aftected,  but  the  Whartonian  or  the  sublingual  salivary  duct  is 
that  more  commonly  involved.  Wiien  the  obstruction  is  complete  patients 
complain,  during  deglutition,  of  pain  in  the  corresponding  salivary  gland, 
with  some  swelling,  sucii  symptoms  being  clearly  due  to  retained  salivary 
secretion  ;  and  these  soon  subside  on  the  completion  of  mastication.  In 
exceptional  examples  suppuration  may  attack  the  gland. 

The  calculus  depicted  in  Fig.  192  was  taken  from  the  sublingual  duct  of 
a  man  by  my  friend  Mr.  C.  Sells,  of  Guildford,  and  weighed  48  grains. 

This  affection  can  usually  be  easily  recognized  on  the  application  of  the 
finger  beneath  the  tongue,  the  calculus,  as  a  rule,  holding  a  superficial  posi- 
tion. On  fieeling  the  stone,  the  surgeon  may  often  with  his  nail  tear  it  out 
of  its  bed.  I  have  removed  several  by  this  plan  when  not  larger  tlian 
hemp-seeds.  When  larger,  the  best  plan  is  incision,  the  surgeon  being 
careful  to  cut  through  the  duct  where  it  seems  to  be  thinnest,  and  scoop  the 
calculus  out  of  its  bed  by  means  of  a  director  or  bent  probe.  These  calculi  „ 
may  attain  considerable  dimensions,  even  one  inch  long.  On  one  occasion,  fui,,^  weighing 
I  broke  a  calculus  to  pieces,  in  attempting  to  remove  it  from  the  centre  of   4S  grains. 
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a  suppurating  sublingual  gland  of  a  man,  ajt.  42,  who  had  had  evidence  of  its  presence  for 
years.  He  came  to  me  with  the  parts  hard  as  well  as  ulcerating,  having  been  told  he 
had  a  cancer,  and  a  rapid  recovery  followed  its  removal.  Occasionally  after  the  removal 
of  a  calculus  from  a  salivary  duct  a  stricture  results,  when  the  gland  under  stimulus  may 
inflame  and  be  the  source  of  ti'ouble.  A  free  division  of  the  duct  is  tlien  the  right  treat- 
ment to  adopt. 

Salivary  Fistula. 

When  Steno's  duct,  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland,  has  been  obstructed  near  its  orifice 
in  the  mouth,  or  lias  been  opened  by  a  wound  or  ulceration,  a  salivary  fistula  may  take 
place,  that  is,  the  saliva,  instead  of  being  poured  into  the  mouth,  will  escape  upon  the 
cheek.  When  this  affection  originates  in  some  obstruction  to  the  duct  itself,  it  will  com- 
mence as  a  soft  fluctuating  swelling  in  the  cheek  caused  by  retained  salivary  secretion  ; 
and,  after  a  time,  usually  when  the  duct  has  acquired  about  the  size  of  half  a  walnut,  the 
swelling  will  ulcerate  through  the  skin,  and  clear  saliva  or  saliva  mixed  with  ))us  will 
escape.  If  this  swelling  be  opened  the  same  result  will  ensue,  and  after  this,  the  cavity 
may  contract,  but  the  fistula  will  remain. 

The  only  successful  treatment  of  this  affection  is,  to  establish  a  free  opening  into  the 
mouth  from  the  oral  end  of  the  duct,  which  may  be  efl^ected  by  passing  a  fine  probe  into 
the  fistula  through  the  duct  into  the  mouth.  When  this  can  be  accomplished  tiirougli  the 
natural  opening  all  the  better,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance,  as  artificial 
opening  near  the  oral  orifice  of  the  duct  will  answer  every  purpose.  The  probe  should 
be  armed  with  a  piece  of  thick  silk,  or  three  or  four  threads  of  fine  silk,  and  drawn 
through  the  mouth,  the  ends  hanging  from  the  cheek  and  tliose  from  the  mouth  being  tied 
together,  the  whole  acting  as  a  seton  to  establish  an  artificial  fistulous  communication 
with  the  mouth.  This  object  will  probably  be  secured  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  when 
the  seton  may  be  removed.  Tlie  fistula  in  the  cheek  will  then  probably  contract  and 
close  of  itself;  but  if  this  does  not  take  place  the  edges  of  the  fistula  may  be  cauterized 
by  the  galvanic,  gas,  or  actual  cautery,  and  thus  cicatrization  be  encouraged.  The  ope- 
ration may  be  repeated  if  required.  A  plastic  operation  may  be  attempted  when  these 
means  fail. 

I  have  known  parotid  salivary  fistula  follow  upon  the  suppuration  of  the  gland  after 
fever  in  three  cases  ;  the  orifice  in  all  being  small  and  placed  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
In  none  of  these  was  it  associated  with  any  obstruction  to  Steno's  duct.  It  was  trouble- 
some only  from  the  trickling  of  saliva  during  mastication,  though  to  one  of  the  patients, 
who  was  a  lady,  this  caused  much  annoyance.  I  tried  the  cautery  in  one  of  these  cases, 
but  without  success. 

Parotiditis  or  "Mumps." 

This  is  a  simple,  although  an  infectious,  disease,  having  a  tendency  to  get  well  with 
simple  fomentations  of  the  parts,  a  saline  purgative,  and  a  mild  tonic.  It  is  occasionally 
metastatic  to  the  testicle.  When  it  follows  upon  a  fever,  it  is  a  severe  affection,  and  not 
unfrequently  passes  on  to  suppuration  ;  such  abscesses  spread  easily,  the  deep  fascia 
covering  them  in  forbidding  a  natural  outlet  except  by  burrowing.  Salivary  fistula  in 
the  neck  may  follow  in  sucli  a  case.  Professor  Crocq,  of  Brussels,  believes  this  disease 
is  the  result  of  a  stomatitis  propagated  along  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland  to  the  gland 
itself. 

Parotid  and  Submaxillary  Tumors. 

These  have  one  pecidiarity,  viz.,  that  they  are  almost  always  more  or  less  cartilaginous 
— the  ordinary  form  of  tumor  in  tliis  region  being  the  fibro-cartilaginous — they,  moreover, 
are  mostly  encysted,  having  a  peculiar  hard,  elastic  feel  and  botryoidal  outline.  They  are 
generally  imbedded  in  the  structure  of  the  gland,  and  vary  much  in  their  depth;  tumors 
that  appear  movable  and  superficial,  too  often  dipping  well  down  into  the  tissues  and  thus 
increasing  the  difficulty  of  their  removal.  These  sim[)le  tumors  may  grow  to  a  large  size, 
and  stretch  the  skin  greatly  over  them,  and  sliould  always  be  removed  ;  the  earlier  the 
better.  In  removing  them,  the  surgeon  sliould  be  careful  to  make  his  incision  well  down 
to  the  capsule,  when  he  will  probably  be  able  to  enucleate  the  growth.  It  is  far  better 
practice  to  do  this,  even  with  the  application  of  a  little  force,  than  to  be  too  free  with  the 
knife,  for  the  facial  nerve  is  generally  in  close  contact  with  the  tumor  and  the  deep  vessels 
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are  beneath.  He  should  also  always  cut  upon  tlie  tumor,  dividing  only  such  tissues  as 
liold  it  down,  taking  great  care  too  that  tlie  large  vessels  are,  if  possible,  left  uninjured. 
In  deeply  [daced  tumors,  this  removal  by  enucleation  is 

still  more  necessary.    When  the  tumor  is  large,  there  is  Fig.  193. 

always  a  strong  probability  that  the  facial  nerve  will  be 
divided  or  injured,  hence  it  is  as  well  to  prepare  the  pa- 
tient for  the  fact.  Fig.  193  illustrates  the  situation  and 
external  appearance  of  one  of  these  tumors. 

Cancerous  tumors  of  the  parotid  are  likewise 
met  with,  but  assiune  a  very  dlHerent  appearance  from 
the  last.  They  are  mostly  infiltrations  of  the  gland, 
fixed,  diffused,  and  deep  seated  ;  they  are,  moreover,  gen- 
erally associated  with  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  differ- 
ing in  this  way  from  innocent  growths.  Never  should 
they  be  surgically  interfered  with. 

The  difficulty  of  deciding  as  to  the  removal  of  large 
growths  in  this  position  is  very  great,  and  the  best  guide 
is  their  mobility.  Sir  W.  Fergusson,  who  had  had  more 
experience  in  these  cases  than  any  man  of  modern  times, 
says,  "If  it  were  evident  that  the  part  slid  freely  over  Submaxillary  tumor, 

the  subjacent  textures,  I  should  not  hesitate  about  using 

the  knife,  whatever  might  be  the  bulk  of  the  disease,"  &c. ;  "but  if  the  tumor  seemed 
fixed,  its  limits  were  not  clearly  defined,  or  an  attempt  to  move  it  caused  pain,  I  should 
not  readily  be  induced  to  use  the  knife,  however  small  the  mass  miglit  be,"  and  I  endorse 
these  views. 
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Tongue-tie  is  occasionally  met  with,  but  not  a  tithe  of  the  cases  so  ascribed  are  of 
this  nature.  It  is  due  to  a  tying  down  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  by  the  fnx^num  linguse, 
which  prevents  the  infant  from  projecting  the  organ  beyond  the  gums,  thereby  interfering 
witii  suckling.  It  is  easily  remedied  by  dividing  the  fra^num  perpendicularly  downwards 
behind,  the  gum  with  a  pair  of  blunt  pointed  scissors,  the  point  of  the  tongue  being  elevated 
with  the  finger,  or  a  pair  of  dressing  forceps  applied  beneath. 


Wounds  of  the  Tongue. 

These  are  sometimes  troublesome  from  hemorrhage,  but,  when  the  parts  are  brought 
together,  the  bleeding,  as  a  rule,  ceases  ;  sutures  should  always  be  employed  when  gaping 
exists.  If,  however,  a  bleeding  vessel  be  visible,  it  ought  to  be  tied  or  twisted.  The 
sutures  must  be  put  in  deeply  to  draw  the  whole  thickness  of  the  divided  parts  together. 
On  one  occasion,  owing  to  a  neglect  of  this  practice,  I  had  to  pare  the  surface  of  an  old 
wound  of  the  tongue  that  had  passed  through  the  half  of  the  organ  transversely,  and  tiien 
bring  the  parts  together.  The  child  was  clearly  unable  to  talk  on  account  of  the  injury  ; 
yet  after  the  operation,  all  was  w^ell.  When  bleeding  is  obstinate  and  the  parts  cannot 
be  brought  together,  the  cautery  or  perchloride  of  iron  may  be  usefully  em[)loyed.  In 
exceptional  cases  the  ranine  artery  may  require  a  ligature.  Ice  in  the  mouth  arrests 
slight  hemorrhage. 


Hypertrophy  of  the  Tongue. 

This  is  a  troublesome  affection  chiefly  from  the  mechanical  obstruction  which  it  causes, 
is  chiefly  found  in  young  subjects,  and  is  sometimes  congenital.  It  has  been  ascribed  to 
chronic  inflamination  of  the  organ,  but  that  such  is  invariably  the  case  appears  doubtful. 
When  it  has  existed  for  years,  it  may  cause  distortion  of  the  jaws.  It  may  involve  the 
whole  organ  or  only  half.  In  a  ca^e  I  had  under  my  care  not  long  ago,  this  latter  con- 
dition was  singularly  well  illustrated.  It  is  to  be  recognized  simply  by  the  increased  size 
of  the  organ,  no  external  evidence  of  disease  usually  existing.  The  enlargement,  as  a 
rule,  is  painless,  though  when  the  tongue  cannot  be  kept  in  the  mouth,  the  disease  is  dis- 
tressing. It  is  not  often  amenable  to  treatment.  In  the  case  of  a  boy,  jet.  G,  who  was 
originally  under  the  late  Dr.  Addison's  care  at  Guy's  for  a  congenital  enlargement  of  the 
organ,  the  perchloride  of  mercury  in  small  doses  reduced  the  size  of  the  organ  so  as  to 
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allow  of  its  return  into  the  mouth,  and,  although  several  relapses  took  place  in  later 
years,  the  same  treatment  was  repeated  with  equally  good  results.  In  a  gentleman,  set. 
20,  who  consulted  me  some  years  ago  for  enlargement  of  the  tongue  of  twelve  years' 
standing,  attended  with  ])rotrnsion  and  all  its  evils,  iodism  induced  by  ten-grain  doses  of 
the  iodide  of  potassium  was  followed  within  a  week  by  the  speedy  disappearance  of  the 
atlection,  though  at  the  time  death  appeared  imminent  from  the  excessive  swelling  of  the 
organ  caused  by  the  drug.  In  other  cases  the  removal  of  a  wedge-shaped  pierce  from  the 
centre  of  the  organ  is  the  best  practice  ;  while  to  cut  off  the  projecting  portion  is  far  less 
satisfactory.  The  application  of  ligatures  to  the  lingual  arteries  to  starve  the  disease 
might  possibly  be  of  service  in  such  cases. 

The  tongue  may  likewise  be  the  subject  of  ichthyosis.  Sir  James  Paget,  Mr.  Ilulke 
('Trans.  Clin.  Soc.,'  vols,  ii  and  iii),  and  Mr.  Morris  ('Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  1874)  have 
recorded  examples  of  the  affection.  Many  have  come  under  my  notice.  They  have  a 
disposition  to  pass  into  cancer,  and  the  case  from  which  Fig.  195  was  taken  was  of  this 
nature.  "When  cancer  attacks  the  ichthyotic  tongue,  it  is  generally  of  a  virulent  form, 
and  any  operation  for  its  relief  is  too  often  followed  by  a  rapid  recurrence  of  the  disease, 
either  in  the  part  or  in  the  cervical  glands.  An  ichthyotic  tongue,  therefore,  should  be 
at  once  removed  as  soon  as  the  slightest  evidence  appears  of  its  being  the  seat  of  cancer. 
Cases  are  also  on  record  fat'y  tnnors,  of  xoartij  groivths.,  and  congenital  pedunculated 
growths, Jil) ro-cel  ular  and  adeno'd  tumor,  and  hydatid  of  th?  tong'ie. 

Glossitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  tongue  when  deep  seated  and  general  is  a  grave  affection,  as  the 
swelling  may  be  so  sudden  and  severe  as  to  threaten  life  by  suffocation.  In  the  sudden 
enlargements  from  the  salivation  of  mercury  or  iodism,  as  in  a  case  already  given,  these 
symptoms  are  at  times  seen,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  subside  rapidly  under  local  fomentation 
on  the  removal  of  their  cause.  If  suffocation  be  threatened  by  the  (edematous  enlarge- 
ment of  the  organ,  free  vertical  incisions  might  be  required,  though  I  have  not  yet  seen  a 
case  where  such  a  practice  was  demanded.  Inflammation  ending  in  local  suppuration  is 
far  more  common  ;  and,  when  an  abscess  has  formed,  the  sooner  it  is  opened  the  better. 
If  it  be  situated  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  both  deglutition  and  speaking  will  be  interfered 
with  ;  indeed,  the  abscess  may  mechanically  sy  press  upon  the  epiglottis  as  to  close  the 
larynx,  and  threaten  life. 

Local  inflammation  of  the  tongue  may  arise  without  any  known  cause,  or  from  the  con- 
tact of  some  irritating  substance,  such  as  that  of  tobacco.    It  may  also  follow  a  wound. 

Treatment  Fomentations  to  the  part  frequently  applied,  and  an  incision  into  the 

abscess  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made  out,  are  the  best  local  means.  Tonics  after  the  use  of 
a  mild  purge  are  also  useful.  When  the  swelling  becomes  dangerous  by  its  pressure,  the 
oedema  may  be  dispersed  by  an  incision  or  puncture,  but  the  surgeon  need  be  in  no  hurry 
to  adopt  this  practice  ;  it  is  rarely  needed.  My  late  colleague,  Mr.  Poland,  had  a  case  in 
which  incisions  were  followed  by  very  serious  hemorrhage.  The  application  of  leeches  to 
the'  organ  when  projecting  has  been  followed  by  rapid  relief. 

Aphthous  Inflammation 

of  the  tongue  and  superficial  ulceration  are  not  uncommon.  It  occurs  in  children  chiefly 
from  alimentary  irritation,  and  is  curable  by  the  chlorate  of  potash  internally  in  five-  or 
ten-grain  doses,  like  aphthous  stomatitis. 

Simple  or  Dyspeptic  Ulcer 

of  the  tongue  is  a  rare  and  very  obstinate  affection.  The  few  cases  that  I  have  seen  of  it 
have  been  in  adults  in  whom  considerable  disturbance  of  the  digestive  apparatus  existed. 
In  one,  the  patient  passed  lithic  acid  in  such  abundance  as  to  startle  me.  He  used  to 
bring  it  in  spoonfuls  weekly.  The  ulceration  may  be  extensive,  but  always  superficial, 
and  the  tongue  is  usually  glazed  with  it  and  often  red.    To  the  touch  it  does  not  feel  hard. 

Treatment  The  only  sound  treatment  is  a  soothing  one.    The  bowels  should  be 

attended  to  by  means  of  a  mild  purgative  such  as  castor  oil,  and  rhubarb  and  magnesia, 
or  alkalies  given,  such  as  the  bicarbonate  or  chlorate  of  potash  in  gentian,  calumba  or 
bark.  The  diet  should  be  regulated  in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  all  food  forbbiden 
that  can  possibly  irritate.    Milk,  when  it  can  be  taken  should  be  allowed.    Beer  and 
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spirits  are  gencrnlly  injurious  ;  but  wine  may  be  allowed  vvlien  necessary.  Locally,  tlie 
chlorate  of  potash  lotion  is  the  best.    Caustics  and  otiier  stimulants  are  rarely  required. 

These  cases  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  syphilitic  or  condylomatous  affections  of  the 
organ  which  are  less  superficial,  more  raised  and  indurated,  and  are,  besides,  usually 
associated  with  patches  on  the  throat,  lips,  or  cheek,  and  other  constitutional  symptoms ; 
nor  with  the  fissures  or  ulcers  that  are  often  found  at  the  side  of  the  tongue,  due  to  the 
irritation  of  a  stump  or  tooth. 

Deep-seated  Ulcers  of  the  Tongue. 

These  may  be  simple,  syphilitic,  or  cancerous.  The  first  is  very  uncommon,  and 
usually  the  result  of  a  local  abscess.  It  can  be  known  by  the  sharpness  of  the  edges  of 
the  sore,  the  absence  of  induration,  and  the  fissured  aspect  of  the  ulcer.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  recovery. 

The  deep-seated  syphilitic  ulcer  is  generally  the  result  of  a  breaking  down  of 
a  gummatous  tumor  in  the  thickness  of  the  organ.  As  a  tumor,  it  appears  as  an  indura- 
tion of  the  part ;  and  as  an  ulcer,  it  appears  deeply  excavated  with  irregular  but  not 
infiltrated  or  everted  edges.  It  is  slow  in  its  progress  and  not  so  painful  as  cancer.  It 
is  usually  found  also  with  a  history  or  with  symptoms  of  syphilis,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
body  of  the  tongue.  It  can  be  mistaken  for  a  cancer,  and  I  consider  most  of  the  cases  of 
so-called  cured  cancer  of  this  organ  are  of  this  nature. 


Cancer  of  the  Tongue 

is  usually  epithelial,  and  may  occur  in  a  person  the  subject  of  ichthyosis.  It  is  most  com- 
mon between  forty  and  sixty  years  of  age  ;  and,  like  cancer  of  the  lip,  is  more  frequent 
in  men  than  women,  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  two,  generally  commencing  in,  and  confined 
to,  one  side  of  the  organ  ;  an  analysis  of  fift}'-five  cases  ('Just.  Schmidt's  Jalirb.,'  18G0) 
proving  that  it  involved  both  sides  only  in  nine.  It  begins  more  frequently  as  a  crack 
or  ulcer  than  as  a  wart,  and  soon  causes  pain.  It  increases  with  variable  rapidity, 
though  the  majority  of  patients  seek  advice  only  after  it  has  existed  a  few  months.  It  is 
usually  recognizable  by  the  irregular  surface  of  the  sore,  its  indurated  and  often  evei'ted 
edges,  its  hardened  base,  and  sloughing  surface.  As  time  goes  on  the  glands  beneath  the 
jaw  become  enlarged,  the  disease  infiltrating  all  the  tissues  as  it  increases,  and  the  patient's 
powers  becoming  enfeebled  ;  hemorrhage  from  some  large  vessel  too  often  in  the  end 
destroys  life. 

Treatment  It  is  now  admitted  that  the  sooner  the  disease  is  removed  the  better, 

as  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  at  first  a  local  affection,  and  that  after  its 
removal  a  cure  may  be  obtained.  If  this  end  be  not  secured,  much  benefit  will  be  gained 
by  the  operation,  as  it  relieves  a  patient  for  a  time,  from  a  most  distressing  and  exhaust- 
ing affection  ;  and,  should  a  return  take  place,  it  is  more  likely  to  do  so  in  the  glands  than 
in  the  part — while  death,  under  these  circumstances,  is  less  painful.  The  operation, 
moreover,  is  attended  with  marvellously  little  risk  to  life,  and  is  followed  by  improved 
articulation  even  when  the  whole  organ  has  been  removed.  In  the  case  figured  (Fig. 
195)  the  man  could  speak  as  well  after  as  before  the  operation.  There  are  only  two 
modes  by  which  this  removal  should  be  effected, 

excision  and  the  ecraseur.     Caustics  are  painful  Fig.  194. 

and  uncertain,  consequently  have  been  rightly  aban- 
doned. The  ligature  is  painful  and  tedious,  and, 
beyond  the  freedom  from  hemorrhage,  it  has  no 
advantages  ;  and  in  this  is  only  equal  to  the  ecraseur. 
In  excision  the  surgeon  using  knife  or  scissors  must 
be  careful  to  remove  the  vviiole  of  the  diseased  part, 
cutting  well  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tumor.    At  Tongue  forceps, 

the  same  time,  when  a  portion  of  the  organ  only 

need  be  sacrificed,  no  more  should  be  removed  than  necessary.  It  is  wiser,  however,  to 
remove  too  much  than  too  little. 

When  the  disease  is  limited  and  in  front,  excision  may  be  employed,  for  with  the 
tongue  held  well  out  by  a  suitable  pair  of  forceps  (Fig.  194),  or  by  a  ligature  passed 
through  the  tip,  all  vessels  can  be  tied  or  twisteil  and  bleeding  controlled.  When  the 
galvanic  ecraseur,  or  ecraseur  wire  heated  by  the  galvanic  battery  can  be  obtained,  no 
better  means  can  be  found  for  removing  small  or  large  portions  of  the  tongue,  and  since  I 
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have  employed  them  I  have  given  up  excision.  With  pins  put  in  to  isolate  the  growtli, 
and  the  wire  carefully  adjusted  behind  them,  any  sized  mass  may  be  readily  removed  by 
a  bloodless  operation.    Some  prefer,  however,  the  ordinary  wire  ecraseur.    Both  instru- 

FiG.  195. 


Di'awing  showing  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue. 


Fig.  196. 


ments  are  good.  The  amount  tliat  can  be  removed  through  the  mouth  by  these  means  is 
measured  only  by  the  appliances  the  surgeon  has  at  his  command  to  fix  its  posterior 
boundary.  In  tlie  case  figured  above  more  than  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue 
"were  removed,  and,  by  means  of  the  curved  needle  shown  in  the  drawing,  no  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  passing  the  ligature,  or  in  removing  the  organ. 
When  the  diseased  tongue  cannot  be  excised  with  safety,  or  its  base 
isolated  and  surrounded  with  certainty,  through  tiie  mouth,  various 
expedients  have  been  suggested.  Professor  Syme  divided  the 
lower  lip  and  jaw  in  the  median  line  to  give  room  for  the  operation 
(a  to  B,  Fig.  196).  Regnoli,  of  Pavia,  made  an  incision  from  the 
hyoid  bone  to  the  chin,  and  two  lateral  cuts  from  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  this  along  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  (b  to  e  and  c  to 
D,  Fig.  196),  dividing  through  to  the  mouth  all  the  tissues  that 
connected  the  tongue  w^ith  the  lower  jaw  at  the  symphysis,  thereby 
giving  abundant  room  to  draw  the  tongue  downwards.  Nunneley, 
of  Leeds,  introduced  beneath  the  jaw,  between  its  base  and  the 
hyoid  bone,  a  sharp-jwinted  curved  knife,  four  inches  long,  and 
brought  it  out  in  the  mouth  at  the  franum  linguie  (n.  Fig.  196). 
With  a  probe  guided  upon  this  knife  he  then  drew  through  the  wound 
the  wii-e  rope  of  the  ecraseur,  drawing  a  good  loop  through  the 
mouth  and  withdrawing  the  probe,  the  two  ends  of  the  rope  hanging 
beneath  the  chin.  He  then  seized  the  tongue  with  forceps,  forcibly 
pulling  it  out  of  the  mouth,  and  pushed  through  the  base  of  the 
tongue  three  long  and  strong  pins,  making  their  ends  appear  in  its  upper  surface  near  the 
base,  and  behind  the  disease.  He  then  passed  the  loop  of  the  ecraseur  behind  the  pins 
and  drew  it  tight,  thus  completely  encircling  the  wliole  organ.  The  process  of  removal 
then  went  on.  Sir  J.  Paget  improved  upon  this,  in  doing  away  with  the  submental  punc- 
ture, and  giving  freedom  to  the  tongue  by  dividing  the  soft  parts  that  hold  it  down  at  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  close  to  the  bone,  thus  allowing  the  organ  to  be  pulled  well  forward. 
At  the  same  time  he  rightly  insisted  that  care  sliould  be  taken  to  divide  the  tongue  per- 
pendicularly through  its  thickness,  and  not  obliquely  ;  this  point,  however,  is  guaranteed 
by  tlie  introduction  of  pins  as  already  mentioned.  CoUis,  of  Dublin,  instead  of  using  the 
knife  as  suggested  by  Paget  to  divide  the  sublingual  tissues,  employed  the  ecraseur.  He 
has,  also,  advised  that  the  cheek  be  laid  open  from  below  its  angle  to  give  room  for  mani- 
pulation when  the  disease  is  far  back  (f,  Fig,  196).  By  one  or  other  of  these  means, 
room  can  be  obtained  to  free  the  tongue  from  its  attachments,  to  isolate  the  growth  by 
pins,  and  remove  it  by  the  ecraseur — wire  rope  being  used  when  the  galvanic  cautery 
ecraseur  cannot  be  obtained.  I  believe  Nunneley's  method  to  be  the  best,  using  tlie  gal- 
vanic cautery  ecraseur  when  tlie  disease  is  extensive.  To  isolate  the  disease,  I  have 
found  the  curved  needle  as  seen  in  Fig,  195  introduced  beneath  the  chin  (n,  Fig,  196) 
tlirough  the  base  of  the  tongue,  behind  the  disease,  to  be  very  valuable. 

When  the  disease  is  placed  anteriorly,  the  introduction  of  pins  through  the  mouth 
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and  the  ecraseur,  are  all  that  is  required.  When  more  room  is  necessary,  Collis,  Paget, 
or  Nunneley's  plans  may  be  resorted  to.  Wiien  the  disease  cannot  be  isolated  by  these 
means,  Syme's  operation  must  be  had  recourse  to,  in  which  case  it  will  be  well  to  act 
on  the  suggestion  of  Sedillot's,  and  make  the  section  of  the  jaw-bone  irregular,  to  allow 
of  a  better  adaptation  of  the  segments  afterwards  than  can  be  insured  when  the  line  of 
division  is  vertical.  The  use  of  the  knife  had  better  be  confined  to  the  removal  of  small 
tubercles  in  the  front  of  the  tongue  ;  all  larger  pieces  being  removable  by  the  ecraseur 
with  equal  facility,  and  with  a  smaller  loss  of  blood. 

When  this  disease  cannot  be  removed,  palliatives  must  be  employed,  and,  among  these, 
the  removal  of  all  teeth  on  the  affected  side  of  the  mouth  is  most  important. 

Ligature  of  the  lingual  arteries  has  been  practised  by  M.  Demarquay  and 
others  tor  the  purpose  of  starving  a  cancerous  tongue,  occasionally  too  with  a  good  result  ; 
yet  such  a  proceeding  is  only  applicable  when  the  removal  of  the  organ  cannot  be  enter- 
tained. 

Division  of  the  gustatory  nerve  has  likewise  been  practised  with  success  by 
Hilton  (1850),  Moore  (18G1 ),  and  otliers,  for  the  relief  of  pain  in  these  cases.  The  nerve 
can  easily  be  divided  by  an  incision  made  between  the  last  lower  molar  tooth  and  the 
anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces,  beliind,  below,  and  parallel  with,  the  alveolar  ridge,  as  it 
descends  from  the  coronoid  process. 

Fissures  of  the  Palate. 

The  hard  and  the  soft  palate  are  liable  to  fissure,  partial  or  complete,  or  both  palates 
may  be  involved.  It  may  be  that  the  fissure  appears  as  a  mere  notch  in  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess, in  the  line  of  junction  of  the  superior  maxilla3  with  the  intermaxillary  bone  as  is 
seen  so  commonly  in  harelip,  or,  it  may  pass  backwards  towards  the  velum  ;  still  on  the 
other  hand,  the  soft  palate  may  show  only  a  bifid  uvula  or  a  complete  fissure.  The  fissures 
in  the  hard  and  soft  palates  are  always  in  the  middle  line,  although  where  they  involve 
the  alveoli,  they  diverge  as  they  involve  one  or  both  intermaxillary  bones  ;  in  fact,  they 
invariably  follow  the  line  of  suture,  as  seen  in  Fig.  165.  Fissure  of  the  soft  palate  alone 
is  more  common  than  that  of  tlie  hard.  Yet  it  is  very  rare  for  the  intermaxillary  bone  to 
be  so  displaced,  as  seen  in  Fig.  171,  without  fissure  of  the  palate.  These  malformations, 
wlien  severe,  give  rise  to  much  difficulty  in  sucking  and  deglutition,  the  food  passing 
through  the  nose.  They  likewise  interfere  much  with  speech.  Partial  fissures  are  of  little 
importance. 

Treatment  When  fissure  of  the  palate  coexists  with  harelip,  the  lip  may  be  operated 

upon  as  usual  irrespective  of  the  fissure,  though  it  will  be  advantageous  for  tiie  patient  to 
wear  subsequently  a  Hainsby  ti-uss  (Fig.  174)  as  the  steady  pressui-e  of  the  pads  has  doubtless 
a  good  infiuence  in  bringing  together  the 

bones.    0[)erations  for  the  repair  of  the  fis-  Fig.  197. 

sure  have,  till  recently,  been  put  off  till  the 
child  was  of  an  age  to  give  assistance  to  the 
operator.  Billroth  was  the  first  to  operate 
in  infancy,  and  did  so  with  success  on  a 
child,  twenty -eight  weeks  old,  in  three  ope- 
rations. In  1808,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  in- 
troduced to  the  profession  a  gag  (Fig.  197) 
that  holds  the  jaws  open  and  depresses  the 
tongue,  enabling  the  surgeon  (with  the  pa- 
tient under  the  influence  of  cidoroform)  to 
undertake  the  opei-ation  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod ;  indeed,  Mr.  Smith  has  quoted  cases  T.  Smith's  gag. 
where  he  operated  at  three  years  of  age 

('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1868  ;  '  St.  Barth.  IIosp.  Rep.,'  1871).  It  may  generally  be  under- 
taken at  the  age  of  five,  in  a  healthy  child,  and  I  have  performed  it  successfully  at  four 
years  of  age. 

lioux  was  the  first  who  practised  the  operation  with  advantage,  having  in  1819  success- 
fully treated  a  medical  student  for  cleft  palate.  Dr.  Mason  Warren,  of  Boston,  did  also 
much  towards  encouraging  the  practice  ;  but,  in  this  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
to  Sir  W.  Fergusson  is  due  the  credit  of  having  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  opera- 
tion and  of  suggesting  im))rovements  therein.  In  his  chief  paper,  published  in  1845 
('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.'),  he  showed  "  how  the  levator  palati  on  each  side  had  such  free 
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juul  uncontrolled  action  that,  whenever  excited,  it  drew  the  margin  of  the  cleft  outwards 
and  upwards,  and  so  tugged  upon  the  stitches  put  in  hy  tlie  surgeon  that  ulceration 
in  their  sites  was  a  most  probable  result."  He  therefore  suggested  the  division  of  this 
muscle  in  all  cases,  and  that  of  the  palato-pharyngeus  in  some.  He  did  this  by  means  of 
a  curved  knife  (Fig.  198)  passed  through  tlie  fissure,  so  that  its  point  can  be  laid  on  the 

tissues    immediately  above  the  soft  velum,  midway 
Fia.  198.  between  its  attacliment  to  the  bones  and  the  posterior 

  j-"^^"      margin,  and  about  half  way  between  the  velum  and 

—  the  lower  end  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  ))oint  is 
then  thrust  deep,  and  carried  half  an  inch  or  more 
backwards  and  forwards  so  as  to  cut  the  levator  palati. 
By  these  means,  the  palati  is  paralyzed  for  a  time,  and 
so  repair  goes  on  with  greater  certainty. 
Fergass  Ill's  knives.  For  fissures  of  the  hard  palate  much  has  been  done 

in  more  recent  times.  Dr.  Mason  Warren,  in  1843, 
described  tiie  process  of  separating  the  hard  from  the  soft  palati  with  the  view  of  its 
closure,  though  it  has  been  left  to  Langenbeck,  Billroth,  Pollock,  Avery,  Lawson  Tait, 
Annandale,  T.  Smith,  and  others,  to  perfect  the  process. 

The  operation  Chloroform  is  not  necessary  in  a  patient  old  enough  to  understand 

the  necessity  of  being  still  and  assisting  the  surgeon.  In  young  children,  with  Smith's 
gag,  it  is  an  advantage. 

The  recumbent  position,  with  the  head  sufficiently  thrown  back,  is  probably  the  best, 
although  some  surgeons  make  the  patient  sit.  The  operator  should  stand  on  the  patient's 
right  side,  or  in  front.  The  steps  of  the  operation  have  been  hitherto  as  follows  :  Pare 
the  edges  of  the  fissure  ;  pass  the  sutures  ;  paralyze  tiie  muscles  ;  and  fix  the  stitches. 
To  pare  the  edges,  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury  is  generally  used,  and  a  thin  border  of  mucous 
membrane  cut  off  from  below  upwards,  the  bifid  uvula  being  held  by  a  tenaculum-pointed 
forceps  (Fig.  199).  Tlie  incision  also  should  be  made  as  clean  as  possible.  When  it  is 
made  from  above  downwards,  a  sharp-[)ointed  bistoury  is  needed.  To  pass  the  sutures,  a 
corkscrew  needle  may  be  employed,  or  a  curved  needle  flattened  laterally  (Fig.  200),  with 


Fig.  199.  Fig.  200. 


practice  facilitating  the  introduction  of  Needles  employed  in  Assured  palate. 

the  others.    The  best  material  for  su- 
tures is  fine  gut ;  Mr.  Smith  uses  horsehair  for  the  lower  stitches.    I  have  rarely  used 
anything  but  gut  for  all  plastic  operations  since  the  year  1860,  taking  the  precaution  to 
select  and  to  soak  it  in  water  for  some  minutes  before  using  it.   During  the  last  two  years 
I  have  as  often  used  silk  as  not. 

If  Sir  W.  Fergu.sson's  plan  of  paralyzing  the  muscles  be  employed,  it  should  be,  as  he 
advises,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  tlie  operation.  If  Sedillot's  or  Pollock's  plan  be  fol- 
lowed (Fig.  202),  it  may  now  be  done  by  in.serting  a  knife  through  the  velum  about  a 
third  of  an  incli  from  the  highest  sutui*e,  and  cutting  along  the  posterior  edge  of  the  hard 
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palate  towards  the  free  margin,  but  not  through  it.  This  is  the  course  T  have  until 
recently  adopted.  The  two  pillars  of  the  fauces  may  then  be  snipped  with  scissors.  The 
sutures  have  then  to  be  fastened,  and  the  best  plan  is,  to  run  a  perforated  shot  over  the 
gut  and  clamp  them,  tying  the  ends  of  the  gut  in  a  knot  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their 
slipping.  I  usually  begin  at  the  highest.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  draw  the  stitches 
too  tightly.  The  parts  should  be  sponged  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  less  manipulation 
there  is  the  better  ;  any  irritation  causing  so  free  a  secretion  of  mucus  as  to  interfere 
greatly  with  the  surgeon's  proceedings.  Rapidity  in  operating  is  consequently  an  advan- 
tage. When  the  parts  require  to  be  cleansed  in  the  adult,  iced  water  may  be  used  as  a 
gargle ;  and  with  a  child  under  chloroform,  the  stitches  may  at  times  be  inserted  and  the 


edges  pared  before  any  cleansing  is  required.  In  deep  mouths  where  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced in  passing  the  sutures,  a  clever  manoeuvre  suggested  by  Avery  may  be  called  tor, 
and  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  202  ;  one  end  of  the  gut  c  is  pulled  through  the  soft  palate  and  the 
end  passed  through  a  loop  of  silk  (a)  inserted  on  the  right  side  ;  on  pulling  the  loop  the  end 
C  will  be  drawn  through  the  right  side.  When  silk  is  used,  the  double  reef  knot  as  shown 
at  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  202,  and  generally  adopted  by  Fergusson,  is  very  serviceable. 

Lastly,  however,  I  have  much  simplified  the  operation,  merely  by  altering  its  steps  ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  have  first  introduced  sutures  through  the  soft  palate,  taking  care  to  do  so 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  free  border  of  the  fissure,  and  secondly  pared  the  edges, 
employing  for  this  purpose  a  pair  of  scissors  with  short  blades  placed  at  rigiit  angles  to 
their  shanks  or  a  knife.  By  this  practice,  the  introduction  of  the  sutures  is  an  easy  pro- 
ceeding, and,  consequently,  very  rapidly  effected,  and  the  bringing  together  of  the  pared 
edges  can  be  readily  accomplished. 

To  relieve  tension  of  the  parts  I  now  divide  the  soft  palate  laterally,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
201,  A,  the  side  cuts  subsequently  gaping,  b,  so  as  to  a[)pear  as  arches;  so  tiiat  in  this 
way  the  muscles  of  the  palate  are  completely  paralyzed  and  the  soft  palate  itself  appears 
as  one  large  uvula. 

I  have  [)erformed  the  operation  already  described  on  many  occasions,  and  with  success. 
In  none  was  there  ever  a  pin-hole  left.  Its  simplicity  is  very  striking.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  applied  in  all  cases. 

The  stitches  may  be  left  in  for  five,  ten,  or  even  fourteen  days,  the  amount  of  irritation 
being  the  guide  to  their  removal.  When  union  has  taken  place,  the  sutures  only  act  as 
irritants,  and  in  this  as  in  all  plastic  0[)erations  they  should  be  removed  as  early  as  pos- 
sible with  safety.  During  the  process  of  repair  the  patient  may  freely  take  soft  food, 
swallowing  by  no  means  tending  to  se[)arate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  close  the  wound. 
Stimulants  may  be  given  when  desirable.  The  operation,  however,  should  only  be  under- 
taken in  healtliy  patients,  whereas  in  the  feeble  it  is  almost  sure  to  fail.  After  the  ope- 
ration the  patient's  friends  should  not  be  led  to  expect  that  an  immediate  change  for  the 
better  will  be  traced  in  the  voice,  as  such  is  never  the  case,  indeed  a  long  interval  of  time 
as  well  as  a  process  of  education  is  necessary  to  acquire  this  result,  although  in  many 
instances,  the  improvement  is  very  great.  How  far  an  operation  in  infancy  tends  in  this 
direction  has  not  yet  been  proved,  sufficient  experience  in  these  early  operations,  as  yet, 
not  having  been  acquired.  If  a  small  orifice  near  the  hard  palate  be  left  after  the  opera- 
lion,  no  necessity  exists  to  interi'ere  again,  because  it  is  a  clinical  fact  that  they  have  a 


Fio.  201. 


Fig.  202. 


Fig.  illustrating  line  of  incision  employed  to  relieve  ten- 
sion of  the  palate  after  the  edges  have  been  adjusted. 


A.  Avery's  plan  of  passing  sutures. 

B.  Fergusson's  plan  of  fastening  sutures. 
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Fig.  203. 


strong  tendency  to  contract,  and,  the  younger  the  patient,  the  greater  the  probability  of 
complete  closure. 

Mr.  Tait  believes,  and  I  think  rightly,  that  if  the  muco-periosteum  of  the  hard  palate 
be  elevated  with  a  raspatory  from  the  semilune  of  the  palate  bone,  the  tendinous  attach- 
ment of  the  tensor  palati  will  be  raised  with  it,  and  thus  paralyzed,  thereby  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  any  such  division  of  muscles  as  practised  by  Pollock  or  Fergusson, 
and  diminishing  the  risk  of  the  pin-hole  orifice  at  the  junction  of  the  hard  and  soft  palates. 
He  advocates,  moreover,  two  or  more  operations,  viz.,  the  hard  palate  to  be  first  closed 
and  the  soft  after  some  months'  interval. 

Fissures  of  the  hard  palate  These  are  to  be  treated  on  similar  principles  to 

those  of  the  soft,  the  great  point  of  difference  consisting  in  the  separation  of  the  soft  parts 
with  the  periosteum  from  the  bone.  For  tliis  purpose,  Langenbeck's  instrument  is  tlie 
best — a  kind  of  small  hoe ;  with  this,  after  making  an  incision  down  to  the  bone  along 
the  edge  of  the  gum,  he  scrapes  all  the  soft  parts  from  the  bone  down  to  the  free  border  of 
the  fissure,  the  covering  of  the  palate  then  hanging  as  a  free  curtain.  Care  is  required  in 
this  proceeding  not  to  tear  or  injure  the  soft  parts,  and  more  particularly  the  anterior  and 
posterior  portions  where  the  vessels  enter.  The  other  steps  of  the  operation  are  such  as 
have  been  already  described.  Since  November  22,  1873,  however.  Sir  W.  Fergusson 
has  adopted  with  great  success  a  method  of  dealing  with  fissures  of  the  hard  palate  which 
was  originally  proposed  by  DieflTenbach  in  his  'Operative  Surgery,'  1845.  There  is  a 
want  of  evidence  that  the  operation  was  ever  previously  performed,  and  Sir  W.  Fergusson 
was  not  aware  even  of  the  suggestion  when  he  published  his  paper  ('Brit.  Med.  Journ.,' 
April,  1874).    The  operation,  as  seen  in  Figs.  203  and  204,  is  as  follows  : — 

Holes  are  first  drilled  with  a  curved  brad-awl  through  the  margins  of  the  hard  ])alate 
(Fig.  203,  c)  for  the  passage  of  the  threads,  while  the  palate  itself  is  then  cut  through 

with  a  chisel  in  a  line  parallel  to 
and  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  cleft  (Fig.  203,  b), 
such  a  step  being  much  facilitated 
by  acting  upon  Mr.  Mason's  sug- 
gestion of  previously  drilling  the 
bone  with  a  curved  brad-awl  (Fig. 
203,  a).  This  loosening  of  the 
margins  of  the  hard  palate,  allows 
the  borders  of  the  cleft  to  be  brought 
together  along  its  whole  length, 
after  the  margins  have  been  pared 
and  the  stitches  twisted  (Fig.  204). 
When  any  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  approximating  the  loosened  por- 
tions of  the  hard  palate,  the  bones 
may  be  separated  and  prized  down 
by  means  of  the  chisel,  and  the 
lateral  opening  plugged  with  lint. 
Indeed,  if  the  bones  are  well  loos- 
ened and  the  lateral  openings  well  plugged,  no  sutures  are  required  through  tlie  hard 
palate,  the  parts  falling  well  together.  The  operation  is  very  valuable,  and  in  my  hands 
has  been  successful. 

When  oi)erative  relief  cannot  be  given  in  these  cases  or  has  failed,  the  patient  may  be 
handed  over  to  an  experienced  dentist,  for  with  a  good  obtnrator  of  gold  or  other  mate- 
rial, great  comfort  can  be  given,  and  even  a  velum  may  be  supplied  of  India  rubber.  On 
these  points  an  article  in  '  Holmes's  Surgery,'  by  my  friend  Mr.  James  Salter,  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage.  Oi)erative  relief,  however,  is  always  superior  to  instrumental, 
as  in  the  latter  the  patient  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  mechanist. 

Wounds  of  the  palate  are  met  with  in  practice  from  patients  falling  with  pointed 
instruments  in  their  mouths,  such  as  pipes,  sticks,  spoons,  &c.  Small  wounds  need  no 
attention,  and  generally  do  well ;  lacerated  wounds  dividing  the  velum,  should  be  brought 
together  by  sutures ;  but  where  they  have  been  left  and  a  separation  ensues,  the  edges 
may  be  subsequently  pared  and  brought  together  as  in  fissured  palate. 

Perforations  of  the  hard  palate  are  generally  due  to  the  exfoliation  of  bone, 
and  no  plastic  operation  is  of  use.  The  proper  treatment  of  such  cases  is  to  close  the 
aperture  by  an  accurately  fitting  plate  of  metal  or  vulcanite  attached  to  the  teeth,  and 


A.  Preliminary  punctures  with  awl  to  give  line  for  chisel. 

B.  Incision  through  bone  completed  by  chisel. 

C.  Holes  bored  through  hard  and  soft  palate  tor  sutures. 

D.  Junction  of  hard  and  soft  palate. 

E.  Lateral  openings  subsequently  filled  up  by  granulation. 
These  drawings  were  kindly  made  for  me  by  Mr.  W.  Rose. 
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arclnng  immediately  below  the  palate,  but  making  no  pressure  upon  the  edges  of  the  hole 
itself,  as  the  effect  of  a  plug  is  to  enlarge  the  aperture  by  absorption. 

Ulcerations  of  the  hard  and  soft  palates. — These  ai-e  very  common  as  a 
result  of  syphilis,  and  appear  as  superficial  ulcerations  about  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and 
margins  of  the  velum.  They  are  often  preceded  by  an  erythematous  redness  and  take  on 
a  sloughing  action  in  cachectic  subjects.  They  appear,  too,  also  as  mucous  patches  at 
any  stage  of  syi)hilis,  congenital  or  acquired,  involving  at  the  same  time  the  tonsils, 
tongue,  &c.  They  appear  as  slightly  elevated  spots  covered  with  ashy  or  yellowish  mem- 
branes beneath  which  some  slight  ulceration  may  be  found.  Frequently  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  other  symptoms.  They  are  to  be  treated  as  part  of  a  constitutional  disease, 
such  local  treatment  being  applied  as  the  aspect  of  the  surface  may  demand.  Local 
astringents,  as  alum  and  borax,  are,  as  a  rule,  of  value,  and  also  nitrate  of  silver  or  iodo- 
form when  local  stimulants  are  needed. 

Strumous  ulceration  of  the  palate  This  is  a  distressing  affection,  tlie  ulcer- 
ative action  being  often  so  rapid  as  to  destroy  within  a  few  days  the  whole  fauces.  It  is 
chiefly  met  with  in  the  young  and  feeble.  In  other  instances,  it  is  slower  in  its  action 
though  equally  destructive,  gradually  eating  away  all  the  soft  tissues  even  to  the  hai'd 
palate  and  pharynx,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  syphilitic  disease,  or  vice  versQj.  The  his- 
tory of  the  case  alone  can  determine  the  point.  Tonics  and  local  stimulants  are,  as  a 
rule,  the  only  requisite  treatment ;  good  food,  of  a  liquid  nutritious  kind,  being  supplied 
in  abundance.  When  gargles  are  difficult  to  use,  carbolic  acid  lotion,  Condy's  fluid,  or 
iodine  lotion,  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  to  a  pint  of  water,  may  be  scattered  over  the  parts 
with  the  si)ray  producer.  In  certain  cases,  a  powerful  local  caustic  such  as  nitric  acid 
applied  with  a  glass  brush,  tends  to  arrest  the  action.  As  a  result  of'  ulceration  of  the 
soft  palate,  it  sometimes  liappens,  that  the  palate  becomes  completely  adherent  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  pharynx.  In  one  case  under  my  observation,  there  was  only  an  o[)en- 
ing  the  size  of  a  crow-quill  between  the  pliarynx  and  the  nose,  which  I  subsequently  en- 
larged and  kept  dilated  by  means  of  tents  with  great  advantage.  In  another,  a  central 
fissure  existed,  leading  down  to  the  oesophagus  and  upwards  to  the  nose.  In  this  case, 
the  patient  experienced  great  difficulty  in  deglutition.  He  had  to  eat  with  tlie  greatest 
caution,  otherwise  the  food  would  pass  into  the  larynx.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  enlarge  this  opening,  and  even  to  open  the  trachea  to  main- 
tain life.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  pi'obably  a  wise  maxim  always  to  open  the 
windpipe  before  any  operative  interference  is  undertaken  in  order  to  enlarge  the  pha- 
ryngeal opening. 

Tumors  of  the  palate  or  new  growths  are  rarely  seen.  I  have  met  with  several 
cases  of  warty  growtlis,  simple  and  malignant,  and  in  'Guy's  Reports,'  18G9,  I  have 
recorded  an  interesting  case  of  myxoma  wliich  covered  the  whole  of  the  hard  palate,  and 
was  cured  by  removal. 

In  August,  1872,  I  also  removed  from  the  soft  palate  of  a  man,  set.  38,  a  globular 
fibrous  tumor  of  six  years'  growth  the  size  of  an  unshelled  walnut,  which  had  been  for 
six  weeks  seriously  interfering  with  deglutition  and  respiration. 
I  enucleated  the  growth  after  making  a  free  incision  into  its  Fio.  205. 

capsule,  having  previously  been  obliged  to  perform  tracheotomy 
to  prevent  suffocation.  In  this  case,  I  employed  Dr.  Tren- 
delenburg's tracheal  tampon  (Fig.  205),  and  found  it  of  great 
value.  It  effectually  prevented  tlie  entry  of  blood  into  the  air- 
passages,  allowed  the  j)atient  to  be  kept  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  and  enabled  me  to  complete  the  operation  with 
facility  and  safety.  (  Vide  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  May,  1872.) 

Tiie  majority  of  cases  of  tumors  that  involve  the  palate, 
spread  from  the  gums  or  upper  jaw. 

Elongation  of  the  uvula  from  inflammatory  oedema  is 
sometimes  a  very  acute  affection.  It  comes  on  rapidly  at 
times,  and  gives  rise  to  suffocative  symptoms.  I  have  seen  a 
case  in  wliich  the  uvula  became  as  thick  as  a  finger  and  rested 
on  the  tongue  with  its  tip  forwards,  and  of  this,  there  is  a 
drawing  at  Guy's.  An  incision  into  it,  or  several  punctures, 
may  give  relief;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  cut  off  the  lower 

half  of  the  organ.    Elongation  from  other  causes  is  far  more      ^^^^.^^     ^^^^^^^^  ^.^^ 
common,  and  is  generally  to  be  recognized  by  the  peculiar    Trendelenburg's  tracheal  tam- 
hacking  cougli  and  husky  voice  to  which  it  gives  rise,  the  end  pju. 
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of  the  uvula  acting  as  a  constant  irritant  to  the  epiglottis  or  glottis.  There  is  reason, 
indeed,  to  believe  that  not  a  few  of  the  cases  of  supposed  laryngeal  irritation  are  due  to 
this  cause.  The  removal  of  the  lower  half  of  the  organ  by  means  of  a  long  pair  of  forceps 
or  scissors,  rapidly  gets  rid  of  all  the  symptoms. 

A  polypus  composed  of  simple  mucous  membrane. may  grow  from  the  uvula.  I  have 
removed  one  from  the  tip,  and  another  from  the  base.  They  give  rise  to  symptoms  iden- 
tical with  those  of  elongation.  I  had  also  a  case  under  observation  in  which  tiie  polypus 
had  so  long  a  peduncle  as  to  fall  at  times  into  the  orifice  of  the  larynx,  and  excite  a  violent 
spasmodic  cough,  but  the  man  refus(Hl  to  have  it  removed. 

Tonsillitis. — As  an  acute  affection  this  is  known  as  quinsy,  and  is  characterized  by 
the  rapid  swelling  of  the  part,  acute  pain,  foul  tongue,  and  fever.  Within  three  days,  or 
longer,  suppuration  may  appear,  and,  when  suffocative  symptoms  make  their  a])pearance, 
the  surgeon's  interference  may  be  demanded.  At  times,  life  may  be  sacrificed  by  tiie 
want  of  surgical  attention.  Some  years  ago,  a  case  came  before  my  notice,  where  a  child, 
two  years  of  age,  was  suffocated  from  the  bursting  of  a  tonsillitic  abscess. 

Great  redness  and  rapid  swelling  of  the  organs  are  the  chief  local  symptoms. 

Trkatment. — Fomentations  externally,  the  inhalation  of  hot  steam,  and  saline  purga- 
tives, are  essential  points  of  practice.  As  to  drugs,  none  seem  to  have  so  powerful  an 
influence  over  the  disease  as  guaiacum,  an  ounce  of  the  mixture  with  some  compound 
spirits  of  ammonia  being  the  best  form,  and  when  this  is  employed  early,  suppuration 
rarely  appears.  When  an  abscess  has  formed,  the  sooner  it  is  opened  the  better.  The 
best  mode  of  doing  this  is  to  cover  a  straight  bistoury  to  within  an  inch  of  its  point  with 
lint,  and  having  depressed  the  tongue  with  the  finger,  to  introduce  it  into  the  swollen 
tissue,  making  a  free  incision  ;  care  being  taken  not  to  direct  the  point  of  the  knife  out- 
wards, but  directly  backwards.  Should  pus  appear  behind  the  pharynx,  it  must  be  let 
out.  Tonics,  such  as  quinine  or  iron,  should  then  be  given,  with  good  food  ;  a  speedy 
convalescence,  as  a  i-ule,  ensues. 

Chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  This  is  frequently  met  with  in  feeble 

children  as  well  as  in  adults  living  in  marshy  and  damp  localities.  It  is  often  a  sequel  of 
the  more  acute  inflammation,  but  as  often  as  not,  it  appears  without  any  such  cause. 
There  is  reason  too  to  believe  that  some  of  the  cases  of  so-called  chronic  enlargement  of 
the  tonsils  are  due  to  new  adenoid  tonsillitic  growths.  On  two  occasions  when  removing 
these  enlarged  organs,  I  have  turned  out  distinct  tumors  the  size  of  nuts  embedded  in  and 
surrounded  by  tonsillitic  tissue  which  were  distinctly  glandular,  and,  under  the  micro- 
scope, could  not  be  distinguished  from  tonsil  tissue.  In  both  cases  the  enlargement  was 
unilateral.  Bilateral  increase  is  probably  always  due  to  hypertrophy  or  chronic  inflam- 
matory enlargement. 

This  enlargement  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  nasal  twang  in  speaking  and  to  a  most  dis- 
tressing snoring,  the  patient,  as  a  rule,  having  a  half-opened  mouth  night  and  day.  It  is 
commonly  associated  with  irritable  mucous  membranes  generally.  I  have  seen  it  so 
troublesome  in  a  child  three  and  a  half  years  old  as  to  prevent  the  deglutition  of  solid  food, 
the  patient  having  lived  for  six  months  on  liquid  nourishment.  Tonic  treatment  is  essen- 
tial in  all  these  cases ;  so  is  a  simple  nutritious  diet.    A  mixture  of  bark  and  soda  at  first 


Fig.  206. 


Guillotine  prepared  for  use. 


is  the  best  to  soothe  and  give  tone  to  the  digestive  apparatus,  cod-liver  oil,  quinine,  and 
iron,  being  subsequently  prescribed.  When  the  organs  are  congested  from  inflammation, 
the  glycerite  of  tannin  is  a  good  application,  and,  when  simply  enlarged,  a  mixture  of 
glycerine  and  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  in  equal  parts,  or  Liq.  lodi,  should  be 
used.    It  is  wise  also  to  give  the  patient  some  solid  iodine  in  a  per.brated  box  to  stand  on 
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a  slielf  in  the  day  as  well  as  in  the  sleeping  room  ;  tlie  gradual  evaporation  of  the  iodine 
seeming  to  purify  and  iodize  the  air  in  a  beneficial  manner. 

\Viien  the  glands  are  white  and  hard,  all  hopes  of  curing  them  by  medical  treatment  are 
at  an  end;  excision  is  the  only  thing  to  do.    For  this  purpose  the  guillotine  (Fig.  206) 


Fig.  207.  Fig.  208. 


Operation  ou  tonsil  with  guillotine.  Eemoval  of  tonsil  with  knife. 


is  the  best  instrument  to  employ  when  it  is  at  hand,  otherwise  a  pair  of  vulsellum  forceps 
and  a  bistoury  must  be  used,  guarding  the  base  of  the  latter  with  lint  or  strapping  to 
protect  the  lips  (Fig.  208).  • 

Calculus  in  the  Tonsil. 

In  1860,  such  a  case  came  under  my  care.  A  man,  £et.  38,  after  having  suffered  from 
enlargement  of  the  right  tonsil  for  a  year  and  a  half,  expectorated  a  calculus  the  size  of  a 
nut,  the  expulsion  of  it  having  been  preceded  for  three  days  by  severe  local  pain  and  im- 
mediately beforehand  the  sensation  of  something  having  given  way  in  the  parts.  When 
I  saw  him  there  was  a  distinct  cavity  in  the  tonsil.  The  stone  was  hard  and  ragged,  and 
appeared  to  be  made  up  of  plios[)hatic  salts ;  but  the  patient  claimed  the  stone,  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  examined.  Small  calculi,  the  size  of  mustard  seeds,  are  more  common, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  calcified  tuberculous  deposits.  In  Guy's  Hosp.  Mus.  (Prep. 
1677^°)  there  is  a  specimen  analyzed  by  Dr.  Babington  which  consisted  of  phosphate  of 
lime. 

Cancer  of  the  Tonsil.  , 

This  rapidly  fatal  affection  happily  is  rare,  and  has  not  received  much  attention.  It 
may  appear  as  a  primary  or  secondary  affection,  and  in  tlie  encephaloid  or  fibrous  form. 
The  former  being  the  more  frequent  and  rapid  in  its  course,  destroys  life  mechanically  by 
secondary  glandular  enlargement,  as  well  as  by  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  obstruction — 
the  latter  is  seen  mostly  as  an  ulceration,  and  proves  fatal  by  exhaustion.  I  have  in  one 
case  seen  this  disease  cause  death  by  sudden  and  violent  hemorrhage  owing  to  extension 
to  and  perforation  of  the  internal  cai'otid  artery. 

This  affection  begins  as  an  ordinary  enlargement  of  the  gland,  but  more  rapid  in  its 
growth,  and  is  mostly  attended  by  early  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  at  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  and  subsequently  of  those  of  the  neck.  When  it  ulcerates,  the  ulcer  assumes 
tlie  indurated  jagged  appearance  of  a  cancerous  sore,  not  unlike  the  deep  syphilitic  sore 
after  the  breaking  down  of  a  gummy  tumor.  It  has,  however,  a  more  indurated  base  and 
border  than  the  syphilitic.  It  attacks  men  mostly  of  middle  age,  but  I  have  had  under 
my  care  a  sweep  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  with  the  hard  form.  I  have  the  records  of 
three  other  cases  in  males,  aged  respectively  49,  62,  and  6'). 

Treatment — Palliative  treatment  is  probably  the  best  to  adopt,  although  Dr.  Cheever, 
of  Boston,  has  proved  that  the  tonsil  may  be  successfully  extirpated  by  external  incision 
('Boston  Med.  Surg.  Journ.,'  1871).  Its  removal  from  within  seems  almost  hopeless, 
whether  by  caustics — Maissonneuve's  plan — the  ecraseur,  or  enucleation.  I  attempted 
the  latter  in  one  case  only  with  partial  success — and  the  operation  prolonged  life. 

Dr.  Cheever  performed  his  operation  through  an  incision  made  below  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  of  three  and  a  half  inches,  along  the  anterior  border  of  tlie  sterno-mastoid  muscle, 
with  a  second  incision  extending  along  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw.  The  flaps  were 
reflected  and  a  large  gland  enucleated.  The  digastric,  stylo-hyoid,  and  stylo-glossus  mus- 
cles were  cut — the  fibres  of  the  superior  constrictor  being  divided  upon  a  director.  The 
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pharynx  was  opened.  The  finger  of  the  operator  was  then  swept  round  tlie  diseased  ton- 
sillitic  mass  which  was  enucleated.  The  iiemorrhage  was  free  though  not  excessive,  and 
twelve  ligatures  were  applied.  A  steady  convalescence  followed.  "  The  facility,"  adds 
Dr.  Cheever,  "with  which  the  tonsil  can  be  enucleated  with  the  finger  is  surprising." 
This  operation  may  probably  be  justifiable  and  beneficial  in  those  cases  before  the  glands 
are  too  far  involved.  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  article  "Amygdales,  No.  2,"  '  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine,'  1865,  and  to  Poland's 
article,  'Brit,  and  Foreign  Review,'  April,  1872. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  GUMS,  JAWS,  TEETH,  PHARYNX,  AND  (ESOPHAGUS. 

Epulis. 

Under  this  term  epulis  are  included,  rightly  or  wrongly,  most  of  the  tumors  of  the 
gums — hypertrophic,  polypoid,  or  diffused — simple  outgrowths  from  the  gums,  due  to  the 
irritation  of  a  carious  tooth  or  stump,  papillary,  fibrous,  fibroplastic,  myeloid,  epithelial, 
and  cancerous  tumors.  » 

The  true  or  fibrous,  fibroplastic,  and  myeloid  epulis  (for  these  elements  enter  in  different 
proportions  into  all  the  benign  forms  of  epulis)  are  diseases  chiefly  of  the  periosteum  (Fig. 
209),  and  are  rarely  cured  without  removal.    At  times,  however,  they  invade  the  bone 


Fig.  209. 


Fig.  210. 


Fibrous  epulis  from  gum.    Drawing,  Guy's  Hosp.  Mus.,  2711'*. 
Mr.  Birkett's  case. 


Epulis  springing  from  bone.    Mr.  Key's  case. 


(Fig.  210),  the  endosteal  membrane  which  lines  the  bone  being  continuous  with  the 
periosteal  covering  it.  They  may  appear  as  simple  fleshy  outgrowths  of  the  gum  about  a 
tooth,  and  develop  into  a  large  mass  of  a  firm  or  semi-elastic  tissue.  At  a  later  stage, 
this  mass  may  ulcerate  and  break  down. 


Fig.  211. 


Fig.  212. 


J 


Front  view  of  tumor  of  alveolus.    Due  to  hy- 
pertrophy and  dilatation  of  tooth  fang. 


Odontome  after  removal. 


Fig.  213. 


Section  of  odontome,  showing  expand- 
ed thickened  root  of  incisor  tooth. 


In  exceptional  cases,  a  tumor  that  appears  to  be  an  epulis,  results  from  the  abnormal 
development  of  a  tooth  ;  this  was  the  case  in  a  boy,  aet.  11,  from  which  Fig.  211  was  taken, 
the  expansion  of  the  alveolus  having  arisen  owing  to  the  development  of  an  odontome  of 
the  root  fang  of  an  upper  incisor  tooth  which  had  been  growing  for  three  or  four  years. 

Fig.  211  illustrates  the  swelling  of  the  gum  before  the  removal  of  the  di.sease  ;  and  Fig. 
213,  a  section  of  the  odontome.    My  friends,  Messrs.  Salter  and  Moon,  informed  me  that 
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this  is  a  unique  case.  In  the  diagnosis  of  such  a  case,  the  protrusion  of  the  crown  of  the 
tooth  becomes  a  valuable  guide. 

Treatment  The  removal  of  the  disease,  of  the  teeth  or  stumps  that  are  involved  in 

it  as  well  as  of  the  bones  with  which  it  is  connected,  is  the  only  sound  practice  to  adopt. 
A  good  pair  of  cutting  pliers,  which  will  nip  off  as  much  of  the  alveolar  process  as  seems 
involved,  is  the  best  instrument  to  use,  a  small  hand  saw  having  marked  out  vertically  the 
limit  of  the  incision.  When  the  bone  is  not  i-emoved,  a  return  of  the  disease  is  almost 
certain. 

A  cancerous  disease  of  the  gums  puts  on  precisely  similar  appearances  to  those  seen  in 
similar  diseases  of  the  fauces,  face,  or  tongue — an  irregular,  excavated,  ulcerating  surface, 
discharging  fetid  pus,  associated  with  pain,  and  glandular  enlargement  marking  its  true 
nature.  Most  of  the  cases  of  cancerous  epulis  are  epithelial.  The  benign  form  of  epulis 
is  generally  an  affection  of  young  life,  and  the  cancerous  of  the  old  and  middle-aged. 

Polypus  of  the  gum  or  outgrowths  of  gum  structure,  are  due  to  the  irritation  of 
carious  teeth  or  to  uncleanly  habits.  They  can  be  cured  by  the  removal  of  the  growth 
and  its  cause. 

Vascular  tumors  are  met  with  on  the  gums  and  generally  found  between  the  front 
teeth.  They  are  sometimes  but  not  always  associated  with  carious  teeth.  The  outgrowth 
is  usually  small  and  more  or  less  pedunculated,  bleeding  on  the  slightest  manipulation. 
The  vascular  tumor  occasionally  presents  more  the  features  of  a  na3vus.  I  have  destroyed 
many  of  these  growths  by  means  of  the  galvanic  cautery  with  success,  but  they  can  be 
removed  by  the  knife  or  any  caustic.  When  a  carious  tooth  appears  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  disease  it  should  be  at  once  removed. 

Abscesses  about  the  gums  are  very  common,  and  are  frequently  the  result  of 
disease  of  the  teeth.  Dentists  tell  us,  however,  that  these  gum-boils  rarely  induce  any 
disease  of  the  bone,  though  they  sometimes  arise  from  it.  When  connected  with  a  carious 
tooth,  and  are  of  long  standing,  nothing  but  the  removal  of  the  tooth  will  effect  a  cure. 
When  associated  witii  disease  such  as  "  necrosis"  or  death  of  the  bone,  the  removal  of  the 
dead  portion  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Necrosis  of  the  Jaavs. 

This  is  a  common  affection  as  a  consequence  of  one  of  the  exanthemata,  or  some  other 
fever,  and  is  now  fairly  recognized.  It  is  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults.  As 
a  rule  it  appears  on  the  decline  of  the  fever,  with  pain  and  swelling  about  some  portion  of 
the  gums,  and  rapidly  passes  on  to  suppuration  and  death  of  the  bone.  The  necrosis, 
however,  is  generally  confined  to  the  alveolus,  in  exceptional  instances  only  it  involves 
the  body  of  the  bone.  Both  jaws  are  equally  liable  to  the  affection.  In  tlie  '  Guy's 
Hosp.  Reports'  for  1869  I  recorded  a  series  of  cases  to  illustrate  these  points.  In  one 
case,  narrated  in  detail,  that  of  a  woman  a;t.  25,  who  in  infancy  had  lost  a  large  portion 
of  her  upper  jaw  after  measles — the  lower  jaw  had  grown  up  to  fill  in  the  deficiency  in 
the  upper.  It  was  nearly  one  inch  higher  in  its  vertical  measurement  on  the  right  side 
than  the  left ;  it  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  lower  jaw  had  grown  upwards  for  want  of  the 
regulating  influence  of  the  natural  pressure  which  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  must  exert 
upon  those  of  the  lower  when  in  contact  with  them.  I  have  recently  seen  a  similar  case 
where  the  increase  of  growth  had  taken  place  in  the  upper  jaw,  in  consequence  of  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  lower. 

Necrosis  of  the  jaws,  as  a  result  of  the  phosphorus  poison,  is  now  rarely  seen,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  common  phosphorus  being  less  frequently  employed  than  formerly  in  the 
making  of  lucifer  matches.  Dr.  Bristowe,  in  his  report  to  the  Privy  Council  in  1863, 
clearly  showed  that  it  is  to  its  influence  the  disease  is  to  be  attributed,  the  amorphous 
phosphorus  being  harmless.  The  first  notice  of  the  affection  in  this  country  was  by  my 
colleague  Dr.  Wilks,  in  the  'Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1847,  page  163.  The  disease  is  acute 
in  every  sense.  It  may  involve  a  part  only,  or,  the  whole  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw,  both 
seeming  to  be  <?qunlly  liable  to  the  affection  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  teeth  of  the 
affected  bone  are  more  or  less  diseased  or  deficient.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  the  disease 
in  subjects  who  have  sound  teeth,  or  in  those  who  have  a  complete  set.  Some  openings 
down  to  the  bone  either  through  carious  or  deficient  teeth,  appear  to  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  phosphorus  fumes  to  act  upon  the  bone.  Dr.  J.  Ward,  of  New  York,  records 
a  case  in  which  the  whole  bone  died  and  was  restored. 

The  disease  begins  for  the  most  part  by  a  general  aching  of  the  teeth,  followed  by  rapid 
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Fig.  214. 


Portion  of  lower  jaw  removed  for  necrosis 
from  a  child  aet.  8,  the  movements  of  the  jaw 
subsequently  being  perfectly  regained. 


suppuration  and  necrosis  of  the  afFected  bone.  Tlie  constitutional  are  usually  as  severe  as 
the  local  symptoms. 

Necrosis  may  also  take  place  independently  of  any  of  the  causes  already  alluded  to, 
and  may  follow  as  a  result  of  fracture,  but  its  true  cause  is  generally  difficult  to  asceriain. 
It  is  found  in  both  upper  and  lower  jaws.  An  analysis  of  fifty  consecutive  cases  shows, 
that  nineteen  were  in  tlie  upper,  twenty-nine  in  the  lower,  and  two  in  both,  thus  contro- 
verting the  assertion  of  Stanley,  which  has  been  re- 
peated by  others,  that  necrosis  of  the  upper  jaw  is 
rare.  It  may  show  itself  at  any  period  of  life.  I 
have  seen  it  in  an  infant  a  fortnight  old,  although  it 
is  more  common  in  the  young  and  middle-aged  than 
in  the  aged.  It  may  attack  any  portion  of  the  bones, 
and  even  the  condyloid  processes  of  the  lower  jaw  may 
die  and  be  removed,  leaving  a  movable  jaw  by  the 
spontaneous  formation  of  a  new  joint.  The  child,  set. 
8,  from  whom  I  removed  the  bone  here  shown  (Fig. 
214),  could  move  the  jaw  as  well  as  if  the  condyle 
had  never  been  destroyed,  and,  in  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.' 
for  1869,  I  recorded  another  similar  case. 

Necrosis  of  a  bone  is  always  preceded  by  symp- 
toms of  inflammation,  such  as  swelling  and  pain,  followed  rapidly  by  suppuration,  and  the 
formation  of  sinuses  leading  down  to  the  bone,  which  may  be  felt  by  a  probe.  A  single 
sinus  below  the  jaw  or  in  the  neighborhood  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  diseased 
tooth. 

Treatment  "When  dead  bone  can  be  detected,  either  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw, 

there  is  only  one  form  of  practice  which  ought  to  be  entertained,  and  that  is  removal.  It 
should  be  removed,  too,  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  to  the  soft  parts,  or  to  the 
new  bone-forming  tissues,  such  as  the  periosteum,  and  by  the  mouth.  When  this  latter 
practice  is  impossible  or  impolitic  from  any  cause,  the  surgeon  should  take  every  care  that 
his  external  incisions  are  made  where  afterwards  they  will  be  little  seen. 

In  necrosis  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  bone  can  nearly  always  be  removed  by  means  of 
incisions  made  beneath  the  cheek.  An  incision  through  the  cheek  never  seems  necessary. 
In  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw,  Avhen  incisions  tiirough  the  integument  are  demanded,  they 
should  be  made  below  its  lower  border.  When  the  dead  bone  is  fixed,  or  rather  before 
it  has  been  thrown  olF  from  its  attachments  and  before  a  new  casing  of  bone  has  been 
formed,  all  operative  interference  must  be  condemned,  particularly  in  the  lower  jaw,  as 
there  seems  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  muscles,  acting  upon  the  new  bone  before  it  has 
become  consolidated,  may  alter  its  shape  and  produce  deformity.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  surgeon  should  content  himself  with  seeing  that  all  pent-up  pus  has  free  exit, 
by  means  of  incisions  tlirougii  the  gums,  also  that  the  patient's  mouth  is  kept  as  clean  as 
possible  by  frequent  washing,  and  that  his  general  condition  is  maintained  by  means  of 
tonic  medicine  and  nutritious  diet.  When  the  necrosis  is  confined  to  the  alveolus  in 
which  the  temporary  teeth  are  situated,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  parts  beneath 
are  not  disturbed,  and  that  the  permanent  teeth  are  not  interfered  with.  Even  when 
exposed  these  permanent  teeth  need  not  of  necessity  be  removed.  In  young  patients 
where  much  loss  of  bone  has  taken  place,  it  seems  desirable  to  have  some  artificial  substi- 
tute, in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  an  overgrowth  of  the  opposing  jaw  as 
took  place  in  the  cases  already  referred  to.  Where  the  antrum  is  exposed  by  exfoliation, 
much  may  be  done  by  the  dentist  to  fill  in  the  gap.  A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Salter  very 
skilfully  adapted  a  plate  with  teeth  to  the  upper  jaw  of  a  woman  in  whom  the  anterior 
wall  of  tlie  antrum,  with  part  of  the  alveolar  process,  had  exfoliated.  At  times  also,  the 
fistulous  opening  takes  place  externally ;  thus,  in  1864,  1  was  called  on  to  treat  a  woman, 
aet.  34,  who  nine  years  previously  had  had  extensive  necrosis  of  the  upper  jaw,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  a  fistulous  opening  the  size  of  a  sixpence  was  left  below  the  right  eye,  com- 
municating directly  with  the  antrum.  The  soft  parts  were  firmly  connected  with  its 
margins,  and  the  lower  lid  drawn  down.  I  raised  the  integument  from  the  bone,  making 
free  subcutaneous  incisions,  pared  the  edges  of  the  flaps,  and  brouglit  them  together  over 
the  opening  in  the  bone.    Good  union  followed,  and  the  deformity  was  removed. 
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Tumors  of  the  Jaws. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  tumors  of  these  bones  are  due  to  hypertrophy  or  hyperos- 
tosis— the  lower  jaw  with  other  bones  of  the  face  and  head  being  generally  involved.  Mr. 
Ilowship's  well-known  case  of  disease  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  is  noticed  elsewhere,  is  a 
case  in  point;  so  is  that  of  Mr.  Bickersteth's,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Pathological 
Society  in  18GG,  and  which  he  described  with  all  minuteness  in  the  '  Transactions'  of  the 
year.  The  disease  is  usually  symmetrical,  showing  itself  as  a  uniform  enlargement  of  the 
bones  involved — the  upj^er  jaws  projecting  as  two  large  globular  masses. 

Cystic  disease  of  the  antrum. — This  is  a  special  affection  and  often  connected 
with  irregular  dentition ;  though  how  often  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Svppuration  of  the  cavity  is  often  due,  doubtless,  to  an  extension  of  inflammation  from 
the  teeth,  and  may  arise  from  a  blow  or  some  other  cause.  It  is  known  by  severe  local 
pain,  extending  over  the  face  and  forehead,  local  swelling,  and  extreme  tenderness,  the 
constitutional  symptoms  being  often  very  severe.  When  pus  has  formed  there  may  be 
rigors,  and  the  abscess  may  burst  either  into  the  nose  or  into  the  mouth  beneath  the 
cheek — the  antrum,  under  these  circumstances,  becoming  much  distended.  In  rare  cases 
it  may  make  its  way  through  the  cheek,  and  in  one  where  this  occurred,  an  opening  into 
the  antrum  the  size  of  a  fourpenny  piece  was  subsequently  found,  on  making  an  incision 
down  in  the  bone  beneath  the  cheek.  In  neglected  instances,  the  floor  of  the  orbit  may 
be  displaced  and  vision  interfei"ed  with  or  even  destroyed.  (Vide  Salter,  '  IVIed.-Cliir. 
Trans.,'  1863.) 

Treatment — When  suppuration  has  been  made  out,  the  antrum  should  be  opened, 
and  if  its  anterior  wall  be  expanded,  an  opening  inay  also  be  made  into  it  without  fear  at 
the  most  projecting  point  with  a  trocar  or  other  sharp  instrument.  The  relief  given  by 
these  means  is  very  signal.  In  one  case  of  a  lady  that  came  under  my  care  some  years 
ago,  it  was  instantaneous  and  permanent.  When  diseased  teeth  are  present  in  the  bone, 
they  should  all  be  tested  by  a  sharp  blow,  and  the  most  tender  removed.  A  jet  of  ether 
spray  on  each  tooth  will  prove  an  admirable  test,  the  cold  searching  out  the  slightest 
disease.  It  is  never  advisable  to  remove  sound  teeth  unless  some  evidence  exists  of  their 
alveoli  being  diseased.  In  all  these  cases  the  cavity  must  be  kept  clean  by  syringing.  A 
chronic  abscess  in  the  antrum  may  be  so  insidious  in  its  formation  as  to  induce  the  surgeon 
to  believe  tliat  a  tumor  exists.  Liston  gives  an  instance  in  his  '  Practical  Surgery  '  of 
such  an  error,  in  which  removal  of  the  jaw  was  attempted.  In  all  tumors  of  the  upper 
jaw,  the  probability  of  the  presence  of  a  large  cyst  should  never  be  forgotten. 

Hydrops  antri  is  now  a  well-recognized  affection,  and  is  characterized  by  a  gradual, 
painless  exjjansion  of  the  bone,  rarely  producing  other  symptoms  than  those  due  to  mecha- 
nical pressure.  It  encroaches  on  the  nose,  and  causes  obstruction  ;  on  the  orbit,  and  presses 
on  the  globe  ;  on  the  mouth,  and  produces  bulging  of  the  palate  ;  and,  on  the  cheek,  so 
as  to  cause  deformity ;  indeed,  it  is  often  because  of  this,  that  the  patient  is  induced  to 
seek  advice.  When  the  expansion  is  great,  the  shell  of  bone  may  become  so  thin  as  to 
crackle  like  parchment  under  pressure.  This  sensation  may  be  yielded  by  pressure  upon 
its  external  or  palatal  surfaces.  M.  Giraldes,  in  1853  (Montyon  prize),  was  the  first  to 
describe  these  cysts  with  clearness,  although  Mr.  W.  Adams  had  previously  recognized 
them.  (  Vide  '  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Museum  Catalogue.')  The  old  surgeons  looked 
upon  this  affection  as  the  result  of  obstruction  to  the  aperture  between  the  nostril  and 
antrum,  the  dilatation  of  the  bone  being  due  to  retained  mucus,  but  this  is  now  known  to 
be  an  error.  All  recent  pathology  tends  to  indicate,  that  it  is  a  cystic  disease  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  antrum,  the  affection  showing  itself  as  a  single  cyst,  or,  as  a  cystic 
degeneration  of  this  tissue.  Giraldes  regards  these  cysts  as  dilatations  of  the  glandular 
follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  fluid  contents  of  these  cysts  are  always  viscid, 
occasionally  clear,  but  mostly  blood-stained,  sometimes  purulent,  containing  cholesterine, 
but  never  pure  mucus.  1  have  recently,  however,  had  a  case  in  a  boy  vet.  16,  with  Mr. 
R.  Phillips,  of  Leinster  Square,  wdiere  the  fluid  was  serous  and  blood-stained  in  a  high 
degree. 

Dentigerous  cysts  are,  clinically,  closely  allied  to  those  just  described ;  patholo- 
gically tliey  may  differ ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cysts  are  connected  with  the 
teeth,  which  are  in  some  cases  fully  developed,  and  in  others  imperfectly  so.  They  are 
found  in  both  upper  and  lower  jaws.  Heath,  in  his  excellent  '  Essay  on  the  Jaw^s,'  1868, 
informs  us  that  cysts  of  small  size,  in  connection  with  the  fangs  of  permanent  teeth,  are 
frequently  found  on  extracting  the  latter,  but  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  demanding  sur- 
gical interference.    Occasionally  growing  to  a  large  size  they  produce  absorption  of  the 
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containing  alveolus,  and  give  rise  to  a  prominent  swelling.  The  disease  is  generally  slow- 
in  its  progress,  and  tolerably  painless  ;  by  its  pressure  the  cyst  may  cause  absorption  of 
the  bone  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  a  deep  excavation.  Paget  relates  in  his  '  Sui-- 
gical  Pathology '  such  a  case  near  the  gums,  and  I  have  had  under  observation  a  woman 
"who  had  a  tumor  in  her  left  cheek  for  years,  which  when  opened,  discharged  some  wateiy 
fluid.  She  applied  to  me  for  a  bony  prejection  of  the  cheek,  that  was  clearly  the  edge  of 
the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  bone  above  having  become  absorbed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  cyst,  thus  causing  a  cup-like  depression.  She  had  had  all  her  teeth 
removed  at  different  times  by  dentists,  under  the  impression  that  the  disease  was  due  to 
them. 

The  dentigerous  cysts  are  found  in  both  jaws,  and  are  almost  always  connected  with  the 
permanent  teeth,  rare  cases  being  recorded  in  which  the  temporary  were  implicated.  In 
this  affection,  the  teeth  fail  in  development  and  remain  within  the  jaw,  the  tooth,  acting 
as  a  foreign  body,  setting  up  irritation,  and  causing  the  cystic  affection  I  am  now  con- 
sidering, or  some  solid  growth.  Thus  in  a  boy  set.  6,  who  came  under  my  care  some 
years  ago,  a  cystic  enlargement  of  the  jaw  of  three  years'  development  existed.  It 
encroached  on  the  orbit,  mouth,  and  cheek.  I  made  an  opening  into  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  cyst,  making  a  window  in  the  bone,  and,  through  this,  an  incisor  tooth  was  seen  with 
its  crown  upwards  (Fig.  215).    The  tooth  was  removed  and  a  good  recovery  ensued.  In 


Fig.  215. 


Fio.  216. 


Tooth  as  seeu  through  opening  in 
upper  jaw. 


Natural  size  of  tooth  when 
removed. 


Canine  tooth  as  seen  in  the  case  of 
Miss  R — ,  in  expanded  lower  jaw,  with 
tooth  (6)  of  its  natural  size.  a.  Bone 
removed  by  the  trephine. 


January,  1872,  I  treated  a  similar  case  in  a  girl,  get.  17, 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Salter,  who  had  had  her  under  obser- 
vation for  two  years.  The  disease  was  in  the  right  upper 
jaw,  and  the  right  canine  tooth  was  deficient.  I  exposed 
the  cavity  and  removed  the  tooth  (which  was  growing  in 
an  abnormal  direction  upwards  and  inwards),  a  good  re- 
covery taking  place.  I  saw  my  colleague  Mr.  Poland 
open  one  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  remove  a  tooth  with  suc- 
cess. On  July  24,  1875,  I  trephined  a  tumor  of  three  or 
four  years'  growth  of  the  lower  jaw  of  Miss  R — ,  ait.  30,  a  patient  of  Mr.  R.  Moon's,  of 
Norwood,  and  also  of  Mr.  Salter's,  and  removed  from  it  a  canine  tooth  which  was  resting 
obliquely  in  the  cavity  (Fig.  21 G).  Mr.  Salter  has  collected  many  similar  cases.  It  is 
well  to  remember,  that  these  dentigerous  cysts  like  other  cysts  of  the  jaws,  may  simulate 
solid  tumors.  When  they  occur  in  the  lower  jaw  and  expand  the  bone,  this  error  is  very 
likely  to  take  place.  In  all  tumors  of  the  jaws  that  have  a  smooth  or  cystic  outline  it  is 
well,  therefore,  to  make  an  exploratory  puncture  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis.  When  the 
walls  crackle  from  the  thinness  of  the  expanded  cavity,  the  diagnosis  is  simple. 

Treatment — The  free  opening  of  the  cyst  is  the  one  essential  point  of  practice  to 
observe  in  all  these  cystic  diseases  of  the  jaws,  upper  or  lower,  with  the  extraction  of  any 
tooth  that  may  be  present  in  the  cyst.  This  can  be  done  with  a  knife  or  a  sharp  pair  of 
forceps,  after  a  perforating  wound  has  been  made  by  a  trephine,  drill,  gouge,  or  pointed 
instrument.  To  induce  suppuration  of  the  cyst,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  plug  the  cavity 
with  lint.  When  the  cavity  is  large,  it  is  wise  to  take  away  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
wall.  Removal  of  a  segment  of  bone  for  cystic  disease  is  rarely  needed.  Before,  how- 
ever, the  pathology  was  understood  this  malpractice  was  often  perpetrated,  as  our  different 
museums  too  truly  testify. 

Dentigerous  tumors  may  likewise  occur.  In  Fig.  217  is  illustrated  a  case,  in 
which  I  removed  the  upper  jaw  of  a  child,  set.  8,  for  a  nearly  solid  myeloid  tumor  of  the 
jaw  clearly  originating  in  a  malplaced  tooth  which  was  growing  from  the  posterior  part  of 
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Deuti,.,'erous  tumor  of 
the  jaw. 


the  orbital  plate  of  the  bone;  one  or  two  cysts  existed  in  the  growth,  Fig.  217. 

enough  to  allow  of  its  being  called  cystic.  There  was  no  possibility 
of  making  a  diagnosis  in  this  instance;  such  examples  are  very  rare. 

Tumors  of  the  jaws  These  are  of  different  kinds,  simple 

and  malignant,  connected  and  unconnected  with  teeth.  When  in 
the  antrum,  their  dental  origin  should  be  suspected,  but  in  both  up- 
per and  lower  jaws,  solid  tumors  of  all  kinds  have  been  found  with 
teeth  as  their  centres. 

Polypi  of  the  antrum — as  are  those  of  the  nose — are  occa- 
sionally met  with,  and  they  show  themselves  mostly  as  projections 
into  and  through  the  nostril,  the  tumor  making  its  way  through  the 
nasal  wall  of  the  antrum,  and,  at  the  same  time,  generally  expanding 
its  facial  wall.  I  have  seen  four  well-marked  cases  of  this  sort,  and 
in  two  the  whole  mass  was  removed  through  the  nostril,  which  was 
laid  open,  and  turned  back.  In  the  third,  the  cheek  was  reflected  outwards  at  the  same 
time,  and  a  large  opening  made  into  the  antrum  allowing  the  surgeon  to  scoop  out  the 
growth.    Two  of  these  cases  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Cock,  and  two  in  my  own. 

Tumors  of  the  upper  jaw — Weber,  quoted  by  Heath,  informs  us,  that  in  an 
analysis  of  307  cases  of  tumors  of  the  upper  jaw,  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber may  be  set  down  as  sarcomatous  simple  tumors,  one-third  as  osseous,  and  less  than 
one-third  cancerous,  the  myeloid  being  included  in  one  of  these  groups.  They  may  grow 
also  from  any  part  of  the  bone  or  periosteum.  When  they  originate  in  the  antrum  they 
expand  its  cavity,  as  is  the  case  in  the  cystic  disease,  and  cause  a  bulging  of  one  or  more 
of  its  walls.  When  they  spring  from  a  surface  or  plate,  the  tumor  will  project  from  it, 
leaving  the  other  surface  unaffected.  The  fibrous  in  all  its  forms  and  the  osseous  are 
usually  of  slow  growth.  They  are  often  painless,  and  trouble  only  from  tlieir  size.  The 
fibro-plastic,  myeloid,  and  cancerous  are  of  more  rapid  growth.  The  fibrous  or  fibro- 
plastic are  usually  periosteal  growths,  the  osseous,  myeloid,  and  cancerous  endosteal.  The 
cartilaginous  are  very  variable  in  their  progress,  now  very  slow  and  then  rapid.  They 
are  chiefly  of  the  mixed  kind,  fibre  tissue  largely  predominating  in  tumors  of  slow  forma- 
tion.   They  frequently  involve  many  bones.    Sir  J.  Paget  ('  Surgical  Path.')  states,  that 


Fig.  218. 


Fig.  219. 


Eachondroma  of  upper  jaw. 


Before  operation.    Model,  Guy's  Hosp. 
Mua.,  SSI". 


After  death.    Model,  Guy's  Hosp. 
Mus.,  SSW. 


in  the  only  case  on  record  of  enchondroma  of  the  upper  jaw  alone,  the  disease  was  removed 
by  Mr.  Morgan — late  of  Guy's — from  a  man  a^t.  24;  the  tumor  was  of  the  right  maxilla 
and  was  of  nine  years'  growth.  The  patient  survived  the  operation  seven  years.  Figs. 
218  and  219  illustrate  the  case;  the  first  being  taken  before  Mr.  Morgan's  operation,  and 
tlie  second  after  the  patient's  death.  Dr.  Heyfelder,  of  Munich,  says,  however,  that  he 
found  eiglit  such  cases  out  of  450  of  disease  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Treatment  All  solid  tumors  of  the  upper  jaw  must  be  extirpated,  but  not  more  of 

the  bone  should  be  removed  than  is  necessary.  Sir  W.  Fergusson  established  this  rule  in 
practice,  and  it  is  one  that  all  surgeons  should  strive  to  follow.  Thus,  when  the  disease 
springs  and  projects  from  the  facial  surface  of  the  bone,  the  tumor,  with  the  facial  plate 
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alone,  requires  excision.  When  the  alveolar  process  is  alone  implicated,  the  otlier  por- 
tions of  the  bone  must  not  be  touched.  Where  possible,  the  palate  plate  should  be  pre- 
served, and  it  is  bad  surgery  to  interfere  with  the  orbital  plate  without  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. When  the  whole  bone  is  involved  in  the  disease,  it  must  be  removed,  but  such  cases 
are  exceptional.  In  many  cases  where  the  disease  originates  in  the  antrum,  a  partial  re- 
moval ot"  the  bone  will  suffice,  if  the  surgeon  can  at  first  only  lay  open  the  cavity  and  find 
out  the  base  of  the  growth.  For  perforating  tlie  antrum  witli  a  view  to  exploration  Sir 
W.  Fergusson  recommends  an  ordinary  carpenter's  gimlet. 

Operation  for  the  removal  of  part  or  the  whole  of  the  upper  jaw  

The  incision  now  almost  universally  adopted  for  the  removal  of  tumors  fnjm  the  upper 
jaw  is  the  one  of  Sir  W.  Fergusson  (Fig.  220);  as  by  it  all  the  necessary  room  is  given 
to  remove  even  the  largest  growth.  The  facial  nerve  and  artery  are  divided  where,  by 
their  size,  they  are  of  small  consequence,  and  the  scars  are  so  placed  as  to  become  almost 

imperceptible.   In  tumors  of  moderate  size,  the  incision 
Fig.  220.  Fig.  221.         should  be  carried  through  the  median  line  of  the  lip  into 

tlie  nostril,  when,  by  raising  the  nostril  and  retracting 
the  cheek  outwards,  abundant  room  is  obtained.  When 
more  room  is  required,  the  operator  may  extend  his  in- 
cision round  the  ala  and  up  the  side  of  the  nose  towards 
the  inner  canthus,  and  if  this  is  still  insufficient,  a  third 
incision  may  be  made  from  the  termination  of  the 

/'^^^^^  a!   V        ]      second  along  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit. 

vSft^^LV^  7\  These  incisions  are  indicated  in  Fig.  220,  which  was 

The  dotted  line  a  taken  from  a  man  aet.  35,  from  whom  I  removed  an 
Gensoul's  incision  ;  b,  osteo-chondroma,  of  twelve  years'  dux-ation,  involving 
Lizar's  and  Liston's.      the  facial  and  palate  plates  of  the  superior  maxilla. 

The  dark  line  indicates  the  incision  made  ;  the  dotted 
extra  line  that  which  may  be  required  in  exceptional  instances.  Fig.  221  illustrates 
Gensoul's  and  Liston's  method. 

In  some  cases,  the  ala  of  the  nose  alone  may  be  turned  up.  I  removed  a  fibrous  tumor 
growing  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  by  this  incision,  and  found  ample 
room.  Tlie  incision  having  been  made,  and  integument  reflected  sufficiently  to  expose  the 
tumor,  all  bleeding  should  be  stopped  by  ligature  or  torsion.  Assuming  that  the  whole 
bone  has  to  be  removed,  the  incisor  tooth  of  the  affected  side  must  be  extracted,  and  the  palate 
plate  of  the  upper  jaw  with  the  alveolus  divided  with  a  fine  saw  (Fig.  222)  introduced 


Fergusson's  inci- 
sion for  removal  of 
upper  jaw. 


Fig.  222. 


Fig.  223. 


Lion  forceps. 


into  the  nostril.  The  malar  process  of  the  maxillary  bone  is  then  to  be  partially  sawn 
through,  as  well  as  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  their  complete  section  being 
made  with  bone  forceps.  The  tumor  should  then  be  seized,  the  Lion  forceps  (Fig.  223) 
being  employed,  and  the  whole  wrenched  off,  bone  foi'ceps  and  scissors  being  employed  to 
complete  any  section  that  may  be  required.  The  infra-oi-bital  nerve  should  be  divided 
with  scissors,  and  the  soft  palate  left  as  little  injured  as  possible.  If  any  portions  of  the 
disease  be  left  they  can  now  be  removed.  All  bleeding  vessels  are  to  be  treated  by  liga- 
ture, torsion,  actual  cautery,  or  styptics,  and  the  parts  carefully  brought  together  with  in- 
terrupted sutures. 

When  the  disease,  says  Heath,  is  of  less  amount  and  the  orbital  plate  not  involved,  this 
should  be  preserved  by  carrying  a  saw  horizontally  beloio  it ;  and  if  the  palate  be  not  in- 
volved, this  may  be  advantageously  ke[)t  intact  by  making  a  similar  cut  immediately 
above  it.  Sir  W.  Fergusson  advises  that  the  disease  should  be  cleared  out  from  the  cen- 
tre towards  the  circumference,  so  as  not  to  remove  healthy  structures  unnecessarily,  and 
this  may  be  readily  accomplished  by  means  of  the  many  forms  of  curved  bone  forceps  with 
which  surgeons  are  now  familiar,  aided  by  the  gouge. 

In  a  case  of  myeloid  disease  of  the  up{)er  jaw  involving  the  whole  of  the  hard  palate,  I 
peeled  off  all  the  soft  parts  from  the  bone,  beginning  at  the  alveolus,  and,  having  removed 
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the  diseased  bone,  brought  them  up  again  in  position  and  fixed  them  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  clieek  wliere  it  had  been  separated  from  the  bone.  By  this  means  I  pre- 
served the  roof  of  the  mouth  from  the  first,  and,  what  is  more,  eventually  obtained  an 
excellent  new  i>alate.    The  practice  is  probably  worth  attempting. 

Tumors  of  the  lower  jaw  grow  to  enormous  dimensions,  and  pathologically  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  upper.  The  fibrous  in  one  of  its  forms  is  probably  the  most 
common,  the  periosteal  tumor  being  more  frequent  than  the  endosteal.  The  latter  may 
occupy  the  dental  canal  as  illustrated  by  a  case  of  Mr.  Cock's  (Guy's  Hosp.  Mus.,  1091^^), 
in  which  the  dental  nerve  passed  through  the  tumor.  The  periosteal  growth  is  often  an 
epulis,  and  a  good  example  of  this  form  is  represented  in  Fig.  209.  But  a  more  typical 
example  of  a  true  periosteal  sarcoma  which  I  removed  in  1872,  from  a  girl  tet.  20,  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  224.    The  tumor  was  of  three  months'  growth.    It  returned  three 

Fig.  224. 


Periosteal  sarcoma  of  lower  jaw. 
View  of  section.  External  aspect  of  tumor. 

months  after  removal,  and  destroyed  life  by  suffocation,  having  grown  to  the  size  of  the 
patient's  head.  Microscopically  the  tumor  was  a  spindle-cell  periosteal  sarcoma.  One  of 
the  largest  fibro-cellular  tumors  of  the  bone  on  record  occurred  in  Mr.  Heath's  practice, 
and  is  illustrated,  with  his  permission,  in  Fig.  225.    It  was  removed  from  a  man  ast.  32, 


Fig.  225. 


Fig.  227. 


Fibro-cellular  tumor  of  the  lower 
jaw.    Mr.  Heath's  case. 


Fibro-cystic  disease  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Guy's  Hosp.  Mus.,  Drawing  4".    Key's  case,         Guy's  Hosp.  Mus.,  logo*".  Key's 
during  life.  case.  Tumor  after  removal. 

and  the  disease  was  of  eleven  years'  groAvth.  It  weighed  4 
lb.  6  oz. ;  the  man  died  from  exhaustion  on  the  sixth  day. 

Fibro-cystic  tumors  of  the  lower  jaw  are  very  com- 
mon, and  have  the  same  clinical  history  and  aspect  as  the 
cystic  tumors  to  which  attention  has  been  already  directed. 
The  most  beautiful  example  on  record  is  that  which  was  re- 
moved by  the  late  Dr.  Hutton  of  the  Richmond  Hospital,  Dublin,  and  is  illustrated  in 
Heath's  book  ;  it  was  made  up  of  cysts  of  nine  years'  growth,  and  in  a  yoimg  woman 
only  20.  A  yet  more  remarkable  case  was  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Key  in  1841,  in  a  boy 
an  13  (Figs.  22G,  227).  The  tumor  was  of  two  years'  growth  and  painless.  Mr.  Key 
removed  the  whole  by  sawing  through  the  lower  jaw  just  below  the  angle  on  each  side, 
and  a  good  recovery  ensued. 

Cartilaginous  growths  are  uncommon,  and  occur  in  early  life,  and  as  already 
stated  are  periosteal  and  endosteal.  A  fine  example  of  the  latter  can  be  seen  in  Prep. 
1091'5  and  Guy's  Hosp.  Mus.,  which  Mr.  Key  removed  in  1846,  from  a  woman  aet.  29, 
in  whom  the  disease  had  been  coming  on  for  nine  years.    In  the  preparation,  the  fibro- 
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cartilaginous  substance  is  seen  to  be  placed  between  the  plates  of  bone  of  the  jaw,  the 
teeth  being  in  the  middle  of  the  new  growth.    The  periosteal  tumor  grows  to  a  large  size. 

Osseous  tumors  are  sometimes  the  result  of  ossified  enchondroma.  There  is  in  St. 
Thomas's  Museum  a  specimen  of  this  kind  which  was  removed  by  Mr.  Cline.  Bone 
may,  however,  occur  as  an  independent  growth  in  the  form  of  cancellated  or  ivory  exostosis, 
which  may  sometimes  grow  to  a  large  size  or  cause  other  troubles ;  hence,  in  March, 
1877,  I  had  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  from  a  lady  ajt.  50,  who  had  had  an 
exostosis  growing  for  twenty  years  from  its  inner  surface  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the 
right  bicuspid  and  canine  teeth.  The  growth  had  not  given  rise  to  any  trouble  till  the 
soft  parts  covering  its  apex  had  begun  to  ulcerate,  when,  from  its  roughened  surface,  the 
bone  so  irritated  the  floor  of  the  mouth  as  to  set  up  ulceration  which  was  thought  to  be 
cancerous.  I  removed  the  exostosis  with  the  bone  and  then  reached  the  supposed  cancer, 
which  I  isolated  by  needles  passed  through  the  base  of  the  growth,  and  removed  by  means 
of  the  galvanic  ecraseur.    A  good  result  followed. 

Cancerous  tumors  are  usually  endosteal,  and  numerous  are  the  cases  on  record  of 
the  affection.  They  are  met  with  in  children  and  adults,  and  rarely  are  of  the  hard  kind 
of  cancer.  They  grow  rapidly  but  soon  break  down,  involving  skin  and  all  adjacent  parts 
in  the  disease  ;  indeed,  any  rapid  growth  about  the  lower  or  the  upper  jaw  should  be  sus- 
pected as  being  cancerous.    Almost  all  benign  tumors  are  of  slow  growth. 

Treatment  Tumors  of  the  lower  jaw  as  of  the  upper  are  to  treated  by  excision, 

•which  as  a  large  operation  is  most  successful.  I  have  on  eighteen  occasions  removed 
large  portions  of  the  jaws  with  but  one  death  and  that  was  from  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  Heath  says  that  Mr.  Cusack  removed  large  portions  in  seven  cases  with  only  one 
fatal  result,  and  Dupuytren  operated  in  twenty  with  only  one  death.  Sir  W.  Fergusson 
also  informs  us  that  his  success  has  been  very  great,  and  Syme  and  Liston's  success  is  well 
known. 

Small  tumors  of  the  jaw,  and  particularly  of  the  alveolus,  may  be  removed  from  the 
mouth  with  good  cutting  forceps.  If  more  room  be  required  to  manipulate  in  the  mouth, 
an  incision  may  be  made  outwards  or  downwards  at  the  angle.  On  several  occasions  I 
have  obtained  all  the  room  I  required  by  making  a  horizontal  incision  below  the  level  of 
the  jaw  and  a  dissection  of  the  soft  parts  off  the  bone. 

Mr.  Maunder  has  shown  that  large  portions  of  the  lower  jaw  the  seat  of  tumor  may 
be  taken  away  without  external  incision  after  detaching  periosteum  by  means  of  the 
raspatory. 

When  a  large  tumor  has  to  be  removed,  it  may  readily  be  exposed  by  a  curved  incision 
carried  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tumor  from  above  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the 
median  line  turning  tlie  soft  parts  back.  In  doing  this,  the  facial  artery  will  be  divided, 
and  it  should  be  at  once  secured  at  both  ends  by  torsion  ;  the  knife,  says  Fergusson,  being 
so  lightly  carried  over  the  artery  that  it  need  not  be  divided  till  the  flap  is  being  raised, 
thus  saving  blood.  The  labial  orifice  rarely  need  be  divided,  and  the  incision  should  be 
stopped  short  of  this  margin.  The  tumor  having  been  exposed,  its  surface  must  be  well 
examined  with  the  view  of  the  removal  of  the  growth  by  cutting  away  the  external  plate 
of  the  bone  which  covers  it  in,  which  can  be  done  by  means  of  the  gouge  and  bone  forceps. 
This  step  may  be  looked  upon  as  wise  under  most  circumstances,  especially  in  doubtful 
cases,  as  a  large  number  of  tumors  of  the  jaw,  particularly  the  cysts,  may  be  scooped  out, 
and  recovery  ensue.  If  the  tumor  and  jaw  require  excision  a  tooth  must  be  extracted  in 
front  where  the  bone  is  to  be  divided  and  a  small  saw  applied  ;  the  bone  should  then  be 
grasped  with  the  Lion  forceps  and  drawn  outwards — the  surgeon  carefully  dividing  all 
the  soft  ])arts  that  hold  it  in  position  on  its  inner  surface,  keeping  the  knife  close  to  the 
hone.  When  the  disease  stops  at  the  angle  the  saw  and  forceps  are  again  to  be  applied 
and  the  tumor  removed.  Where  disarticulation  is  required  on  account  of  the  extension 
of  the  disease,  the  jaw  must  be  forcibly  depressed  so  as  to  bring  the  coronoid  process  within 
reach,  and  allow  of  the  division  of  tlie  insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle.  The  condyle 
may  then  be  twisted  out,  the  knife  dividing  cautiously  such  ligamentous  fibres  as  are  put 
on  the  stretch.  Fergusson  says  that  in  doing  this,  he  has  found  the  condyle  actually  sepa- 
rated from  the  periosteum  on  its  inner  side,  thus  facilitating  its  removal,  and  in  two  cases 
of  my  own,  I  found  this  to  occur  in  one  after  the  division  of  the  periosteum  with  the  knife. 
Wlien  the  tumor  is  so  large  as  to  be  wedged  in  and  prevent  this  mode  of  dislocation,  the 
best  plan  is  to  reapply  the  saw  and  cut  off  the  tumor  as  high  as  may  be,  and  subsequently 
to  remove  the  remaining  portion  of  jaw.  When  the  central  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
removed,  there  is  danger  of  the  tongue  falling  back,  and  causing  suffocation  ;  to  prevent 
this  a  ligature  may  be  passed  through  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  held  during  the  operation, 
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and  on  the  com])letion  of  the  operation  it  shoukl  be  fastened  to  the  Avound.  The  ligature 
should  be  removed  on  the  second  or  third  day. 

After  the  operation,  all  arterial  bleeding  should  be  stopped,  a  stream  of  cold  water  over 
the  parts  arresting  any  oozing,  while  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  to  be  brought  together  by 
interrupted  sutures.  Convalescence  is  generally  rapid  and  recovery  complete ;  the  de- 
formity following  being  so  slight  as  not  to  be  observed  in  many  cases,  the  interval  being 
filled  with  dense  fibre  tissue.  Bone  is  never  reproduced,  but  the  tissues  soon  become  firm 
enough  to  bear  the  support  of  artificial  teeth. 

Tlie  half-sitting  position  is  probably  the  best  in  all  these  o[)erations  on  the  jaws  ;  and 
cidoroform  may  be  given  without  fear.  For  moi'e  details  connected  with  this  subject  the 
student  may  refer  to  Heath's  admii-able  '  Monograph  on  the  Jaws  ;'  Fergusson's  '  Sur- 
gery ;'  Liston's  pai)er,  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xx,  and  his  '  Pract.  Surgery.' 

Disease  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  is  rarely  met  with,  more 
rarely  indeed  than  disease  of  any  joint  in  the  body.  I  have  s(!en  only  two  examples  of  it, 
one  in  a  woman,  ?et.  24,  who  had  had  it  for  nine  years,  suppuration  having  existed  for 
six  ;  several  sinuses  leading  down  to  the  joint  were  present,  and  the  jaw  was  nearly  fixed ; 
dead  bone  appeared  to  be  present ;  the  patient  refused  to  have  any  surgical  intei-ierence. 
The  second  case  was  a  girl  vet.  18,  in  whom  both  sides  of  the  lower  jaw  were  completely 
anchylosed.  In  Guy's  Hosp.  Museum  there  is  also  a  splendid  specimen.  No.  1070,  of 
complete  synostosis  of  the  articulation. 

The  cases  ali'eady  quoted  of  necrosis  of  the  condyloid  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
recovery  with  a  sound  joint,  may  here  be  referred  to. 

Closure  of  the  jaws  may  be  caused  by  some  spasmodic  condition  of  the  muscles  of 
the  jaw  secondary  to  disease  of  the  teeth,  or  the  cutting  of  the  wisdom  teeth.  In  the 
latter  the  mouth  must  be  forced  open  under  chloroform,  by  means  of  the  screw  gag  or 
wedges,  and  the  tooth  removed,  or,  what  is  better,  room  made  for  it  to  come  forward  by 
the  extraction  of  a  neighboring  molar.  It  may  likewise  be  caused  as  indicated  above  by 
anchylosis,  or  by  the  contraction  of  cicatrices  either  within  or  without  the  mouth.  In 
February,  1878,  I  operated  upon  a  woman,  aet.  43,  who  for  thirty-seven  years  had  had 
her  jaws  locked  from  adhesions  between  the  cheeks  and  gums.  She  had  lived  on  liquid 
food  for  the  whole  of  this  period.  I  divided  the  cicacrices  and  opened  the  jaws  with  a 
promise  of  good  recovery.  The  condition  had  followed  scarlet  fever.  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross,  in 
liis  '  System  of  Surgery,'  informs  us  that  the  latter  causes  are  the  most  common,  and  he 
attributes  the  majority  to  the  evil  practice  of  giving  calomel  to  salivation.  In  rarer  cases 
tlie  immobility  is  occasioned  by  an  osseous  bridge  extending  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the 
temporal  bone,  this  condition  being  generally  associated  with  chronic  articular  arthritis. 

However  induced,"  writes  Gross,  "  the  eflect  is  not  only  inconvenient,  seriously  inter- 
fering with  mastication  and  articulation,  but  it  is  often  followed,  especially  if  it  occur  early 
in  life,  by  a  stunted  develoj)ment  of  the  jaw,  exhibiting  itself  in  marked  shortening  of  the 
chin,  and  in  an  oblique  direction  of  the  front  teeth." 

Treatment  Where  the  cause  is  in  the  joint  and  cannot  be  removed,  as  can  dead 

bone,  the  surgeon  may  attempt  to  break  up  the  adhesions  by  forcibly  opening  the  mouth 
under  chloroform,  or  divide  the  bone  below  the  joint.  When  due  to  cicatrices  and  nodular 
plastic  matter,  little  good  has  ever  been  derived  from  their  division  although  in  the  case 
previously  alluded  to  the  prospects  of  a  good  result  are  satisfactory.  Esmarch,  of  Kiel,  in 
a  paper  '  On  the  Treatment  of  Closure  of  the  Jaws  from  Cicatrices,'  1860,  has,  however, 
described  an  operation  for  the  formation  of  a  new  joint  in  these  cases,  such  operation  con- 
sisting in  a  removal  of  a  piece  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  Messrs.  Henry,  C.  Heath,  Mac 
Cormac,  Mason,  Lawson,  and  Annandale  in  this*  country  have  practised  Esmarch's  opera- 
tion, and  the  success  has  been  enough  to  indicate  its  great  value.  It  must  be  mentioned 
that  about  the  same  year  Rizzoli,  of  Bologna,  performed  a  somewhat  similar  operation  to 
Esmarch's,  dividing  the  jaw  but  not  removing  any  portion  of  it. 

Operation  This  may  readily  be  done  by  making  an  incision  along  the  lower  border 

of  the  jaw,  in  front  of  tlie  masseter,  and  raising  the  integument,  completing  the  operation 
by  removing  a  wedge  of  bone,  measuring  about  an  inch  above  and  a  half  below,  with  a 
hand  or  chain  saw.  Where  only  one  side  of  the  jaw  is  afltected,  it  is  without  doubt  the 
best  operation  that  can  be  performed,  the  patients  recovering  their  masticatory  power  in 
two  or  tliree  weeks. 

Deformities  of  the  jaws  are  sometimes  seen  as  a  consequence  of  some  disease  of 
the  tonguf!  such  as  hypertrophy,  the  mechanical  pressure  of  tumors  during  its  growth,  the 
evil  influence  of  cicatrices  more  particularly  about  the  neck  and  mouth,  and  various  other 
causes.    For  these  surgery  may  often  do  much,  but  when  this  fails,  the  dentist  can  often 
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give  relief.  I  have  seen  the  upper  jaw  in  two  cases  of  torticollis  nearly  one  inch  less  in 
its  vertical  diameter  than  the  opposite  bone,  and  I  have  already  alluded  to  a  case  where 
the  lower  jaw  was  nearly  an  inch  higher  than  natural,  to  make  up  for  a  deficiency  in  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  and  which  had  existed  from  childhood. 


Dislocation  of  the  Jaw. 


Fig.  228. 


Dislocation  of  lower  j  aw. 

Couper's  case. 
'  Lond.  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1864 


This  may  involve  one  or  both  condyles,  two  out  of  every  three  cases  being  bilateral.  It 
may  be  caused  by  direct  violence  on  the  jaw,  but  more  frequently  by  yawning.    Sir  A. 

Cooper  tells  of  a  case  in  a  child,  where  it  was  produced  by  the  forcible 
introduction  of  an  apple  into  the  mouth,  and  dentists  know  of  its 
being  produced  even  by  the  extraction  of  a  tooth. 

In  the  double  dislocation,  the  mouth  is  widely  open,  the  jaw  fixed 
and  projecting,  the  lips  separated,  and,  as  a  consequence,  speech  is 
very  difficult.  Deglutition  is  much  interfered  with,  and  the  saliva 
flows  from  the  open  mouth.  In  front  of  the  ear,  a  marked  hollow 
will  be  perceptible,  and  above  the  zygoma,  in  the  temporal  fossa,  an 
undue  prominence  (Fig.  228).  Adams,  of  Dublin  ('  Dub.  Quart. 
Journ.  Med.  Science,'  vol.  i),  first  noticed  these  symptoms,  and  Dr. 
11.  W.  Smith  ('  Fractures,'  1854)  believes  them  to  be  caused  by  the 
"  displacement  and  stretching  of  the  fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  condyle." 

In  the  single  dislocation,  the  chin  is  oblique,  but  usually  directed 
towards  the  sound  side  instead  of  towards  the  injured  side,  as  in 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone.  In  exceptional  cases,  however, 
this  is  not  to  be  observed.  The  other  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  double  dislocation, 
the  hollow  in  front  of  the  ear  being  the  most  characteristic. 

Congenital  dislocations  have  been  described  by  Smith,  Guerin,  Langenbeck,  and 
Canton.  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  also  drawn  attention  to  subluxation,  in  which  he  assumed 
that  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  slipped  in  front  of  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage.  It  is 
caused  and  characterized  by  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  dislocation,  and  it  is  probably 
a  partial  dislocation  forwards. 

Treatment  Partial  dislocations  or  those  described  as  subluxations,  are  usually  re- 
duced by  the  patients  tliemselves,  by  some  little  lateral  movement  of  the  jaw,  or,  by  gentle 
pressure  upon  the  chin.  Cases  of  complete  dislocation  have  likcAvise  been  similarly 
reduced ;  but  more  frequently,  the  surgeon's  aid  is  demanded.  The  patient  should  be 
placed  in  a  chair  with  his  head  supported,  while  the  surgeon  stands  in  front.  The  ope- 
rator, having  well  protected  his  thumbs  with  a  towel  or  lint,  may  then  introduce  them 

into  the  mouth,  and  with  the  thumbs  upon  the  last  molar 
teeth  he  should  firmly  grasp  the  jaw.  Pressure  should 
then  be  made  upon  the  teeth  downwards  and  backwards  so 
as  to  depress  the  condyles  from  their  false  position,  at  the 
next  moment  elevating  the  chin  with  the  outer  fingers. 
By  these  means  reduction  is  readily  effected  (Fig.  229). 
Some  surgeons  prefer  using  a  piece  of  wood  or  the  handle 
of  a  fork  to  depress  the  jaws.  When  strong  leverage  is 
required,  as  in  old  cases,  Stromeyer's  forceps  may  be  em- 
ployed. It  is  well  to  reduce  both  sides  together ;  and  old 
standing  dislocations  may  be  thus  reduced.  Mr.  Morley 
reduced  one  after  thirty-five  days,  Sfiiit  after  fifty-eight ; 
Demarquay  after  eighty- three,  and  Donavan  one  after 
ninety-eight.  (Heath.) 


Fig.  229. 


Fractures  of  the  Jaw. 


Keduction  of  dislocation  of  lower  jaw. 


When  the  upper  jaiv  is  broken  it  is  generally  from  direct 
violence,  and  when  the  "  key"  was  employed  for  the  ex- 
traction of  teeth,  a  fracture  of  the  alveolus  was  frequently  the  result.  In  severe  injuries, 
much  displacement  may  take  place,  and  copious  hemorrhage  follows.  Cases  are  on  record 
where  the  internal  maxillary  artery  was  ruptured  and  a  fatal  result  ensued.  The  infra- 
orbital nerve  or  its  branches  are  occasionally  injured  when  some  loss  of  sensation  in  the 
cheek  will  be  produced.    I  have  known  emphysema  of  the  cheek  or  orbit  to  follow  such 
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an  injury,  unci  have  seen  sub-conjunctival  hemorrhage  indicate  it.  One  of  tlie  worst 
examples  of  fractnre  of  the  upper  jaw  I  have  seen,  occurred  in  a  man,  aet.  30,  from  a  fall 
from  a  height.  Both  upper  jaws  were  completely  detached  from  the  skull  and  could  be 
moved  about  in  any  direction,  yet  a  good  recovery  ensued.  I  saw  a  second  in  an  asylum 
and  it  was  caused  by  the  blow  of  a  lunatic's  fist.  In  this  case  the  wliole  of  the  alveolar 
process  of  the  right  upper  jaw  was  broken  off,  and  the  lower  fractured  in  two  places. 

Treatment — Where  7J0  displacement  has  taken  place,  little  treatment  is  required; 
the  parts  should  be  left  alone  as  natural  processes  will  effect  a  cure.  When  displacement 
exists  and  can  be  remedied  by  manipulation,  such  means  should  be  applied,  some  slight 
retentive  bandage  with  or  without  a  pad  being  employed  to  keep  the  parts  in  position. 
When  the  ))alate  plate  is  much  interfered  with  and  displaced,  the  dentist's  aid  may  be 
called  into  requisition,  a  gold  plate  well  adapted  to  the  parts  tending  to  keep  the  frag- 
ments together;  vide  Salter,  'Lancet,'  1860.  Hemorrhage,  as  a  rule,  can  be  arrested  by 
the  application  of  ice  or  styptics.  When  the  soft  parts  are  injured  and  bleeding  takes 
place  from  them,  the  vessel  should  be  secured.  When  the  bone  is  comminuted,  there  is 
no  need  for  the  removal  of  fragments;  Malgaigne  laid  this  down  as  a  law,  and  all  sur- 
geons now  follow  it,  though  Hamilton  asserts,  that  owing  to  the  extreme  vascularity  of 
the  bones  composing  the  upper  jaw,  the  fragments  have  been  found  to  unite,  after  the 
most  severe  gunshot  injuries.  In  rare  cases  of  separation  of  the  maxillaj,  says  Heath,  a 
spring  passing  behind  the  head  and  causing  pressure  upon  the  maxillae,  after  the  manner 
of  Hainsby's  harelip  apparatus,  might  be  advantageously  employed. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  jaiv  like  those  of  the  upper  are,  as  a  rule,  the  result  of  direct 
violence,  and,  when  produced  by  gunshot  injuries,  are,  at  times,  most  severe.  They  are 
almost  always  compound,  that  is,  towards  the  mouth,  the  gum  tissues  readily  giving  way. 
The  body  of  the  bone  is  more  frequently  broken  than  any  other  part,  although  the  ramus 
and  the  neck  of  the  jaw  may  be  fractured.  The  line  of  fracture  is  generally  oblique  and 
very  commonly  near  the  canine  tooth.  Double  fractures  are  very  common,  eleven  out  of 
twenty-four  cases  recorded  by  Hamilton  being  of  this  nature.  Comminuted  fractures  are 
more  rare.  A  case  came  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Poland,  at  Guy's,  in  which  the  jaw  was 
broken  in  five  places  by  the  kick  of  a  horse.  The  symptoms  of  fracture  are  generally 
very  clear,  crepitus  being  often  felt  by  the  patient  in  attempting  to  move  the  jaw,  and 
readily  made  out  by  the  surgeon.  The  irregularity  of  the  teeth  is  also  a  very  character- 
istic symptom,  and  the  care  of  the  patient  to  hold  the  parts  in  position  conjoined  with  his 
inability  to  speak  is  a  typical  sign.  When  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  presence  of  a  frac- 
ture the  mobility  of  the  broken  bones  will  disperse  it.  Considerable  displacement  some- 
times complicates  the  case,  the  position  and  the  line  of  fracture  determining  this  point; 
an  oblique  fracture  near  the  insertion  of  a  large  muscle,  as  the  masseter,  necessarily 
showing  a  tendency  to  override.  In  double  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  this  dis- 
placement is  usually  very  marked,  the  muscles  connecting  the  lower  jaw  with  the  hyoid 
bone  drawing  the  lower  portion  down.  In  some  this  displacement  cannot  be  completely 
remedied. 

Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  jaw  are  always  the  result  of  direct  violence,  and  are  not 
very  readily  made  out;  pain  aggravated  by  any  attempt  to  move  the  jaw  being  a  constant 
symptom,  and  so  also  is  crepitus  perceivable  by  the  patient.  "The  condyle,"  says  Heath, 
"is  drawn  inwards  and  forwards  by  the  pterygoideus  externus,  as  can  be  ascertained  by 
passing  the  finger  into  the  mouth,  and  the  jawbone  is  apt  to  become  slightly  displaced,  so 
that  the  chin  is  turned  towards  the  affected  side  and  not  from  it,  as  is  the  case  in  disloca- 
tion." I  have  had  under  my  care  a  man  aet.  35,  with  a  fracture  of  both  sides  of  the  jaw, 
just  below  the  condyles,  and  with  fracture  of  the  symphysis,  produced  by  a  severe  blow 
upon  the  jaw  below  the  chin ;  and,  from  the  displacement  that  I'ollowed  the  house  surgeon 
thought  it  was  a  case  of  double  dislocation ;  but  on  attempting  to  reduce  it,  it  went  in 
without  the  characteristic  snap  of  dislocation.  Ostitis  and  necrosis  of  the  whole  bone 
below  the  necks  followed ;  yet  a  new  jaw  formed  and  the  man  recovered  with  good  move- 
ment of  the  bone. 

Fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  is  very  rare ;  and  Sanson  says  that  such  a  fracture 
never  unites. 

Treatment  When  the  bones  can  be  brought  into  apposition,  the  treatment  may  be 

described  as  simple  ;  and  where  difficulties  are  met  with  in  reducing  the  fracture,  the 
treatment  is  most  diificult  and  uncertain.  In  an  ordinary  case  of  fracture  of  the  jaw, 
where  no  displacement,  or  very  little  exists,  the  common  four-tailed  bandage,  a 
yard  long,  with  a  slit  in  the  chin  piece  of  about  four  inches,  made  and  applied  as 
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Fig.  230. 


Fig.  231. 


Bandage  and  splint  for  fracture  of  lower  jaw. 


illustrated  in  Fig.  230,  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  temporary  purposes,  but  for  per- 
manent treatment,  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  no  displacement  exists,  it  is  well  to 
mould  on  a  splint  of  gutta  percha,  made 
according  to  the  shape  given  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  (Fig.  231,  b),  and 
applied  as  seen  at  a.  When  healthy  teeth 
are  present  at  the  line  of  fracture  they  may 
be  fastened  together  with  wire,  after  the 
method  of  Hammond's  splint  (Fig.  235). 

When  difficulties  are  felt  in  the  adjust- 
ment, as  in  double  fracture,  where  the  chin 
is  much  drawn  down,  a  good  pad  may  be 
firmly  tied  under  the  chin,  or,  a  block  of 
wood  adjusted.  In  one  case,  I  fixed  a 
plaster  cast,  holding  the  jaw  well  in  position  by  means  of  a  piece  of  linen  during  the  set- 
ting of  the  plaster.  But  in  these  cases,  the  surgeon's  ingenuity  is  often  taxed  to  the  utmost 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  individual  case. 

Some  surgeons  have  suggested  that  the  bones  should  be  fastened  together  by  sutures 
when  all  other  means  fail,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Owen  Thomas,  of  Liverpool,  has  published 

cases  to  illustrate  the  practice.  He  applies  the  wire 
ligature  after  the  fashion  illustrated  in  Fig.  232, 
using  a  l-24th  inch  silver  wire,  and  fixing  it  with  a 
key  (Fig.  232).  ('  Lancet,'  1867,  and  pamphlet, 
1875.)  In  the  case  of  comminuted  fracture  already 
alluded  to,  two  or  three  wire  sutures  were  applied 
with  the  best  results.  Others  advise  the  use  of 
wedges  of  cork  so  adjusted  between  the  teeth  as  to 
maintain  the  jaw  in  its  right  line.  Hamilton 
speaks  highly  of  gutta  percha  moulded  to  the  teeth 
and  gums  within  the  mouth,  and  Tomes  has  in- 
vented a  silver  cap  to  fit  the  teeth  for  some  distance, 
on  each  side  of  the  fracture.  Barrett  carries  out 
the  same  idea  in  vulcanite.  Berkeley  Hill's  modi- 
fication of  Lonsdale's  apparatus  is  serviceable,  and 
Moon's  splint,  as  made  for  him  by  Millikin,  is  also  excellent.  It  has  the  advantages  of  all 
the  other  interdental  splints  already  enumerated,  is  readily  adapted  to  a  jaw  of  any  size, 
and,  being  introduced  separately,  is  easily  applied  and  can  be  as  readily  removed  when 
desired,  without  shifting  the  cap  which  fits  the  teeth  on  either  side  of  the  fracture.  Moon's 
splint  therefore  seems  to  be  the  best  interdental  one  we  possess,  and  it  should  be  used 
when  simpler  forms  are  inapplicable  (Fig.  233). 


Thomas's  mode  of  adjusting  fractures  of  the 
lower  jaw  with  wire  and  key. 


Fig.  233. 


Fig.  234. 


Moon's  interdental  splint  made  in  two  halves,  BB,  with 
horizontal  rods  to  keep  cap,  Fig.  2:i4,  in  position. 


Metal  cap  fitted  over  fractured  jaw.  Represented  as 
wired  on  for  a  time,  after  the  withdrawal  of  external 
splint. 


Among  these  simpler  forms,  I  must  class  "  Hammond's,"  which  I  had  brought  under 
my  notice  in  1874,  by  Mr.  Moon.  It  is  a  very  simple  and  valuable  splint  for  the  general 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  jaw  and  has  answered  admirably  in  all  the  cases  to  which  I 
have  had  it  applied. 
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The  following  description  of  the  apparatus  and  its  application  is  given  in  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's own  words  : 

"  I  first  place  the  patient  in  as  convenient  a  position  as  circumstances  will  permit,  then 
direct  him  to  rinse  the  mouth  with  alcohol  and  water  largely  diluted,  which  not  only 
cleanses  the  mouth  but  removes  the  fetor  from  the  breath.  I  next  bring  (temporarily) 
the  broken  ends  into  approximation  by  passing  a  silk  thread  between  and  around  the  two 
teeth  on  each  side  of  the  fracture,  and  then  secure  by  tying  in  front.  Then  with  a  suit- 
able tray  and  very  soft  wax  I  take  an  impression  of  tlie  teeth,  to  which,  after  its  having 
been  cast  in  plaster  of  Paris,  I  adjust  a  frame  of  iron  wire  (Fig.  235),  which  can  be  done 
with  a  pair  of  small  curved  pliers.  When  all  is  ready  I  slip  the  frame  over  the  teeth  in 
the  mouth  (Fig.  236),  and  while  it  is  held  in  position  by  an  assistant,  proceed  to  tie  by 
passing  small  lengths  of  thin  iron  binding  wire  after  the  manner  shown  in  Fig,  235, 

Fig.  235.  Fig.  236. 


Hammond's  wire  splint  for  fracture  of  the  jaw.  Hammond's  wire  splint  applied  to  fractured  jaw. 

twisting  them  in  front,  until  each  ligature  is  nearly  tight,  turning  the  ends  on  one  side 
imtil  they  are  secured.  Next,  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant  I  twist  the  wires  quite  tight, 
working  alternately  each  side  of  the  mouth,  so  as  to  exert  an  equal  pressure,  and  thus 
bring  the  bone  into  a  natural  position,  also  taking  care  not  to  overtwist  or  break  them.  I 
then  cut  off  the  ends  and  turn  them  in  between  the  teeth.  Now  the  jaw  will  be  found 
comparatively  firm,  so  solid,  indeed,  that  the  patient  can  bite  steadily  on  it  without  pain. 
All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  secure  the  jaw  perfect  rest  by  the  four-tailed  band- 
age."   ('Monthly  Review  of  Dental  Surgery,'  May,  1873.) 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in  all  cases  to  take  a  cast  of  the  broken  jaw,  although  it 
is  so  in  some,  for  the  surgeon  may  mould  a  frame  of  iron  wire  upon  another  cast  and 
adapt  it  to  the  special  case  without  much  difficulty. 

The  frame  should  be  worn  for  six  weeks. 

DENTAL  SURGERY. 

By  Mr.  Henry  Moon. 

General  Remarks  on  Dental  Surgery. 

Dental  Surgery,  in  its  manipulative  details,  must  necessarily,  for  the  most  part,  be  left 
to  those  who  make  its  practice  a  specialty,  but  some  acquaintance  with  affections  of  the 
teeth,  and  with  the  principles  on  which  they  are  treated,  is  required  by  every  one  who  is 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  or  surgery  ;  for  without  such  knowledge  he  will  be 
unable  to  advise  his  patients  on  the  preservation  of  their  teeth  (a  subject  of  importance 
as  regards  their  general  health),  or  save  them  from  the  sometimes  serious  local  complica- 
tions which  may  attend  tooth  disease.  Nor  will  he  be  able  to  diagnose  the  true  nature  of 
certain  tumors  and  cysts  of  the  jaws,  or  to  attach  the  proper  importance  to  the  teeth  as 
the  possible  cause  of  neuralgia  of  the  head  and  face,  and  of  more  remote  nervous  affec- 
tions. 

In  the  following  pages  only  a  sketch  of  this  branch  of  surgery  is  aimed  at,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  for  details  to  the  excellent  '  Dental  Surgery'  by  the  Messrs.  Tomes,  and 
to  the  interesting  pages  of  Mr.  Salter's  work,  '  Dental  Pathology  and  Surgery.' 

The  various  parts  of  our  subject  may,  with  advantage,  be  discussed  in  two  main  divi- 
sions. In  the  first  section  will  be  considered  the  defects  in  structure  and  abnormalities  in 
form  which  may  arise  during  a  tooth's  development,  together  with  irregularities  in  its 
placement.  In  the  second  section  will  be  considered  the  diseased  conditions  to  which  a 
fully  formed  tooth  is  liable,  after  it  has  assumed  its  destined  position  in  the  mouth. 
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The  effect  Avhich  disease  or  malposition  of  a  tooth  may  have  on  the  structures  immedi- 
ately around  it,  and  on  the  general  health,  will  also  be  noted. 

That  a  clear  idea  of  these  subjects  may  be  obtained,  some  points  in  a  tooth's  develop- 
ment, structure,  and  connection  with  surrounding  parts  must  be  borne  in  mind. 


Fig.  237. 


Description  of  a  Tooth — its  Development  and  Connections. 

A  perfected  human  tooth  (see  accompanying  illustration.  Fig.  237)  may  be  described 
as  consisting  of  an  unyielding  case  of  dentine  or  ivory,  inclosing  a  highly  sensitive  vas- 
cular pulp ;  the  portion  of  this  case  that  forms  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  is  protected  by  a  covering  of  an  extremely  hard 
substance,  "  enamel,"  which  becoming  lessened  in  thickness 
as  it  extends  down  the  sides  of  the  crown,  finally  terminates 
at  the  neck  of  the  tooth  ;  the  portion  of  the  case  thatlbrms  the 
root  or  roots  is  covered  by  "  crusta  petrosa,'  or  tooth  bone, 
and  is  implanted  in  the  alveolar  portion  of  the  jaw ;  the 
crusta  petrosa  is  covered  externally  by  a  sensitive  and  vascu- 
lar membrane,  "  the  alveolo-dental  membrane,  or  "  periodon- 
tum  ;"  this  membrane  invests  the  root  of  the  tooth  and  lines 
the  bony  socket,  and  is  besides  intimately  connected  with 
the  dentinal  pulp  at  the  apex  of  the  root,  and  with  the  gum 
also  where  the  latter  structure  encircles  the  neck  of  the 
tooth. 

Through  the  foramen  at  the  end  of  the  root  bloodvessels 
and  nerves  pass  for  the  supply  of  the  dentinal  pulp,  while 
other  nerves  derived  from  the  same  source  (viz.  the  second 
division  of  the  fifth  in  the  case  of  the  upper,  and  the  third 
division  in  the  case  of  the  lower  teeth)  are  distributed  to  the 
alveolo-dental  membrane.  The  teeth  are  implanted  in  the 
alveolar  process  of  the  jaw,  which  is  developed  with  them 
and  is  reabsorbed  when  they  are  lost. 

Development. — The  twenty  developing  temporary 
teeth,  inclosed  in  their  respective  sacs,  are  contained  in  the  jaw  at  the  time  of  birth,  as 
are  also  germs  of  the  permanent  molars  and  those  of  the  anterior  permanent  teeth  ;  these 
latter,  receding  from  their  position  near  the  surface  of  the  gums  and  becoming  encapsuled, 
gradually  pass  down  in  the  rear  of  tlie  temporary  teeth  and  remain  embedded  in  the  jaw, 
developing  at  leisure  within  their  bony  crypts  until  wanted  to  replace  their  more  fragile 
predecessors.    (See  Fig.  239.) 

The  following  is  the  normal  process  attending  the  eruption  of  one  of  the  anterior  perma- 
nent teeth.  Tlie  roots  of  the  antecedent  temporary  tooth  having  been  absorbed,  its  crown 
is  shed,  and  the  new  tooth  then  gradually  uprises  from  the  gum — the  protrusion  of  its 
crown  taking  place  simultaneously  with  the  continued  elongation  and  development  of  its 


Represents  a  vertical  section 
through  a  lower  molar  tooth,  show- 
ing its  different  componeut  struc- 
tures, and  its  connection  with  parts 
around. 


root. 


Fig.  238. 


Diagram  of  developing  lower  molar  tooth. 

A.  Dentinal  pulp  becoming  centripetally  encased  by  dentine. 

B.  Space  occnpiod  by  euamel  organ  between  centrifuxally  forming  enamel  and  tooth  sac.  In  this  space  fluid  col- 
lects in  the  formation  of  a  dentigerous  cyst. 

C.  C.  The  base  of  dentinal  pulp  which  remains  attached  and  developing  until  the  tooth  is  completed.  By  abnormal 
outgrowth  at  this  point  a  radicular  odontome  would  be  formed. 

The  development  of  a  permanent  tooth  thus  occupies  many  years.  Take,  for  examples, 
the  first  permanent  molar  and  central  incisor,  the  teeth  which  are  the  first  developed  of  the 
permanent  set.  Their  pulps  commence  to  take  form  during  foetal  life,  their  calcification 
commences  by  birth  or  in  the  first  months  of  infancy.    Their  eruption  takes  place  from  the 
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sixth  to  the  eighth  year,  and  their  root  canals  with  their  terminal  foramina  are  not  reduced 
to  their  ultimate  dimensions  for  two  or  more  years  later. 

The  three  hard  structures  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  tooth  have  distinct 
sources  of  origin.    (  Vide  Diagram,  No.  238.) 

The  enamel  developed  from  the  "  enamel  organ"  of  epithelial  origin  (which  occupies 
the  space  b  in  the  accompanying  diagram)  is  formed  centrifngally  on  the  coronal  dentine, 
and  through  tlie  obliteration  of  its  formative  organ  becomes  on  the  eruption  of  the  tooth 
incai)able  of  further  growtli  or  nutritional  change. 

The  dentine  is  developed  from  the  "  dentinal  pulp"  of  vascular  connective  tissue 
(vide  Diagram  238,  a)  by  the  immediate  agency  of  a  superficial  layer  of  cells  called 
odontoblasts. 

The  dentinal  pulp  or  bulb,  arising  from  the  bottom  of  the  tooth  sac,  and  projecting  into 
its  interior,  grows  up  beneath  the  enamel  organ  and  progressively  takes  the  destined  form 
and  dimensions  of  the  dentine  just  prior  to  the  formation  of  that  structure ;  thus,  the  free  end 
of  the  bulb,  having  taken  the  form  of  the  cutting  edge  or  masticatory  surface  of  the  future 
tooth,  becomes  capped  by  dentine,  which  forms  on  it  from  without  inwards  ;  and  this  crown 
cap  being  formed,  tlie  remainder  of  tlie  tooth  is  developed  by  this  gradual  growth  of  the 
pulp  at  its  attached  surface  or  base  (see  Diagram  238,  c,  c)  and  at  its  subsecpient  encase- 
ment by  dentine.  In  the  fully  developed  tooth  the  pulp  comes  to  occupy  a  comparatively 
constricted  central  chamber  corresponding  in  form  pretty  accurately  to  the  external  con- 
tour of  the  tooth,  and  this  chamber  may  be  yet  further  diminished  in  size  by  a  renewal  of 
the  centripetal  growth  of  dentine. 

Dentine,  remaining  as  it  does  in  connection  with  its  formative  organ  through  the  medium 
of  the  tubuli  of  which  it  is  mainly  built  up,  is  capable  of  a  certain  amount  of  increased 
solidification  even  at  its  periphery,  and  under  certain  conditions  is  endowed  with  most 
acute  sensitiveness. 

The  crusta  petrosa  is  formed  on  the  gradually  elongating  root  through  the  agency 
of  the  dental  sac  or  capsule  which  surrounds  the  forming  tooth  crown,  and  ultimately  comes 
to  invest  the  root  in  the  form  of  the  fibro-vascular,  "  alveolo-dental  membrane."^ 

The  alveolar  portion  of  the  jaw  grows  up  witli  and  is  moulded  around  the  developing 
teeth,  and  upon  the  eruption  of  their  crowns,  aflbrds  the  teeth  firm  implantation,  by  closely 
surrounding  their  roots. 

Having  thus  far  traced  a  tooth's  development,  we  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  tlie 
effects  which  follow  departures  from  this  normal  [)rocess. 

Odontomes. 

Tumors  which  result  from  the  abnormal  and  excessive  development  of  the  dental  struc- 
tures at  any  time  during  the  tooth's  formation  have  been  grouped  together  by  M.  Broca 
under  the  name  of  Odontomes,^  and  classified  by  him  as  follows  : — 

I.  Odontomes  embryoplastiques  Those  which  arise  before  the  dental  pulp 

has  developed  odontoblasts,  and  before  the  enamel  organ  has  acquired  special  enamel- 
forming  cells. 

II.  Odontomes  odontoplastiques  Those  which  arise  after  the  special  dentine 

and  enamel-forming  ceils  have  been  developed,  but  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  coronal 
cap  of  dentine. 

III.  Odontomes  COronaires. — Tliose  which  arise  while  the  crown  is  forming. 

IV.  Odontomes  radieulaires  Those  which  arise  during  the  formation  of  the  root. 

These  four  designations,  pointing  respectively  to  the  periods  in  the  tooth's  development 

at  which  the  hypergenesis  of  the  pulp  has  arisen,  also  indicate  to  a  certain  degree  the 
structural  formation  of  a  tumor  formed  at  either  period  ;  but  in  adopting  these  terms  it 
must  be  understood  that,  in  one  sense,  the  embryoplastic  and  odontoplastic  conditions  are 
present  consecutively  during  the  whole  period  of  dentification,  and  also  that  if  the  odon- 
toblast layer  of  cells  is  destroyed  at  any  j)oint,  true  dentine  will  not  tliere  be  formed,  although 
the  pulp  may  undergo  calcification,  resulting  in  a  kind  of  osseous  structure. 

'  From  the  dental  sac  is  also  probably  derived  the  membrane  known  as  the  "  cuticula  dentis,"  or 
"  Nasmyth's  membrane,"  which  in  an  unworn  tooth  is  found  continued  over  the  crown,  and  is  re- 
garded by  C.  Tomes  as  an  undeveloped  cemental  layer. 

'  Exostosis  of  the  root  and  "dentine  excrescence"  in  the  pulp  chamber  are  called  by  Mr.  Salter 
"secondary  odontomes,"  and  naturally  come  under  that  designation,  as  might  also  the  outgrowth 
of  the  pulp  which  sometimes  follows  the  exposure  of  that  structure  ;  but  as  these  are  alfectiond  of 
the  fully  developed  tooth,  they  will  be  considered  in  the  second  division  of  our  subject. 
26 
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Embryoplastic  odontomes — Under  this  name  M.  Broca  ranges  encysted  fibrous 
and  tibro-[)]astic  tumors  of  the  jaw.  As  the  dental  germ  at  tlie  time  of  their  origin  con- 
tains no  special  dentine  and  enamel-forming  cells,  distinctive  dental  structures  would  of 
necessity  be  absent  from  these  growths,  and  such  absence  must  of  course  leave  their  den- 
tal origin  in  doubt. 

In  one  instance  (mentioned  by  Tomes)  M.  Robin  met  with  a  tumor  in  the  lower  jaw  of 
a  child,  vp.t.  2^  years  ;  this  tumor,  apparently  fibrous,  was  studded  with  papilhc,  on  which 
distinct  dentine  and  enamel  were  found.  Now,  whatever  doubt  may  arise  as  to  tlie  origin 
of  the  before-mentioned  tumors,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  dental  origin  of  this  one, 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  it  a  longer  existence  would  have  been  accompanied  by  further 
dentification.  In  another  odontome,  which  occupied  half  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  girl  aet.  2 
years  and  9  months,  M.  Broca  found  the  formation  of  dentine  proceeding  at  numerous 
points,  and  the  fusion  of  these  secondary  bulbs,  coated  as  they  were  with  enamel  organ, 
would  result  in  bringing  about  the  structural  conditions  found  in  an  odontoplastic  odon- 
tome. 

Odonto plastic  odontomes,  in  outward  form,  may  bear  not  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  a  tooth. 

Structurally  they  consist  of  a  more  or  less  confused  mass  of  dentine,  enamel,  and  osse- 
ous structure  ;  the  dentine  occurring  in  tracts,  between  which  the  enamel  has  dipped 
down.    Enamel  is  also  found  capping  nodular  projections  which  occur  on  the  surface. 

The  case  met  with  by  Dr.  Forget  and  reported  by  him  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  A 
man  set.  20  presented  himself  with  disease  of  the  lower  law,  from  which  he  had  suffered 
since  he  was  five  years  old ;  on  looking  into  the  mouth  a  hard  smooth  tumor  was  seen  oc- 
cupying nearly  the  whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  None  of  the  teeth  beyond 
the  first  bicuspid  were  present.  On  removal  (by  section  of  the  containing  bone)  this 
tumor  proved  to  be  a  hard,  oval,  tuberculated  mass,  the  size  of  an  egg,  chiefly  composed 
of  dentine,  with  enamel  investing  the  nodules  and  dipping  into  crevices.  Between  the 
tumor  and  the  osseous  crypt  which  it  occupied,  there  was  a  thick  fibro-cellular  membrane. 
The  forming  second  bicuspid  tooth  and  the  crown  of  a  molar  were  found  impacted  in  the 
jaw  through  the  superposition  of  this  mass. 

The  bulbs  of  one  or  more  teeth,  normal  and  supernumary,  may  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  one  of  these  tumors,  and  surrounding  teeth  in  various  stages  of  development  may 
become  inclosed  by  it. 

In  one  instance  reported  and  figured  by  Tomes,  a  large  tumor,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  malignant  growth,  occupied  the  incisive  region  of  the  upper  jaw  of  a  man  aged 
25,  his  four  upper  incisors  not  having  appeared.  A  probe  introduced  into  the  tumor  im- 
pinged on  something  hard,  which  proved  to  be  sundry  masses  of  tooth  structure,  best  de- 
scribed as  odontomes,  together  with  some  ill-formed  teeth.  These  specimens,  numbering 
in  all  fifteen,  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  Odontological  Society  of  London,  and  the  case 
may,  perhaps,  be  best  described  as  one  of  disrupted  odontoplastic  odontome. 

In  a  case  reported  by  the  late  Mr.  Harrison,  an  odontoplastic  odontome  occupying  the 
space  between  the  incisors  and  molar  teeth,  came  away  spontaneously. 

In  one  or  two  reported  cases  the  tooth  bulb  having  produced  an  eccentric  formation 
such  as  described,  instead  of  an  ordinary  crown,  has  afterwards  assumed  normal  limits  and 
formed  fairly  shaped  roots. 

Coronary  odontomes — In  these  the  main  outline  of  the  tooth  is  preserved,  but 
an  irregular  outgrowth,  more  or  less  circumscribed,  projects  from  the  crown.  This  out- 
growth, having  arisen  while  the  crown  was  in  process  of  formation,  consists  of  the  coronal 
tooth  structures,  viz.,  enamel,  dentine,  and  possibly  inclosed  pulp.  If  small  and  involving 
the  neck  of  the  tootii,  an  outgrowth  of  tiiis  nature  may  b*^  at  first  mistaken  for  tartar. 

Somewhat  allied  to  these  cases  are  those  in  which  a  tooth  presents  one  or  two  super- 
numerary cusps  or  supernumerary  teeth  merged  with  it. 

A  small  globular  projection  of  enamel  is  also  occasionally  met  with  on  the  root  of  a 
tooth,  and  has  been  ranged  among  odontomes  by  Salter,  who,  finding  that  it  caps  a  cone  of 
dentine,  calls  it  "  a  submerged  tooth  cusp."  The  crown  of  a  simple  supernumerary  tootli 
has  been  found  attached  in  the  same  position,  and  probably  these  cases  have  a  like  origin. 

Radicular  odontomes  This  form  of  tumor,  which  in  several  recorded  cases  has 

attained  the  size  of  a  chestnut,  is  found  attached  to  the  neck  and  root  of  a  fully-formed 
tooth  by  a  more  or  less  constricted  base,  and  results  from  an  irregular  outgrov;th  from  the 
dentinal  pulp. 

Structurally,  radicular  odontomes  generally  consist  of  osteo-dentine  more  or  less  covercd- 
in  by  a  layer  of  dentine,  with  a  coating  of  cementum  externally. 
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An  odontome  of  this  kinfl,  embedded  in  front  of  tlie  anterior  margin  of  the  ascending 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  passing  up  behind  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxilla,  was 
recently  removed  by  me  at  Guy's.    This  tumor  (see  Fig.  239)  was 
attached  to  the  lower  wisdom  tooth  of  a  woman  set.  38.    This  Fig.  239. 

patient  had  experienced  no  inconvenience  from  her  mouth  up  to 
the  age  of  30,  when  great  swelling  over  th»!  ascending  ramus  oc- 
curred, accompanied  by  closure  of  the  jaws  and  excruciating  pain. 
These  symptoms — with  intervals  of  complete  cessation  for  two  or 
three  months  at  a  time — recurred  until  the  odontome,  which  was 
gradually  being  extruded,  was  removed  (very  easily)  by  extracting 
the  tooth  to  which  it  was  attached. 

In  the  case  which  is  figured  and  reported  at  page  386,  Fig.  212, 
a  symmetrical  enlargement  of  the  whole  root  occurred,  producing  a 
dilated  hypertrophied  tooth  fang. 

Odonto[)lastic  and  radicular  odontomes  are  very  rare,  only  a  few 
cases  of  each  in  the  human  subject  being  recorded,  but  the  recog- 
nition of  the  true  nature  of  these  tumors  and  of  others  which  have  a  dental  origin  is  of 
course  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it  will  avert  an  unnecessarily  severe  operation  for 
their  removal.  In  the  case  of  tumors  and  cysts  of  the  jaws  the  undue  absence  of  any 
tooth  will  point  to  the  probability  of  their  dental  origin,  but  the  possibility  of  such  origin 
would  not  be  excluded  if  the  normal  number  of  teeth  were  present,  as  a  supernumerary 
tooth  may  originate  either  an  odontome  or  a  dentigerous  cyst. 

A  glance  at  the  close  packing  of  teeth  in  a  child's  jaw,  as  shown  in  Fig.  241,  will  show 
the  strong  probability  of  a  dental  origin  for  tumors  and  cysts  of  the  jaws  in  young  subjects, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  each  of  the  forty-eight  teeth  to  be  seen  in  such  jaws 
at  one  time,  is,  or  has  been,  the  centre  of  developmental  activity  ;  the  likelihood  also 
that  tumors  may  cause  involvement  or  displacement  of  neighboring  teeth  will  be  readily 
realized. 

Gemination,  or  the  union  of  contiguous  teeth,  due  to  the  fusion  of  their  pulps,  is  met 
with  occasionally  in  both  the  temporary  and  permanent  sets.  Normal  teeth  may  be  thus 
joined,  or  normal  and  supernumerary. 

Dilaceration,  or  the  abrupt  change  in  the  direction  of  the  first  and  last  formed  por- 
tions of  a  tooth,  sometimes  occurs,  and  is  due  to  a  shifting  of  the  forming  tooth  on  its  base. 

Dentigerous  cysts  are  cysts  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  dental 
capsule  at  some  period  of  the  tooth's  development,  or  ai'ound  a  fully-developed  tooth  which 
has  not  erupted.  They  may,  therefore,  advantageously  be  classified,  like  odontomes, 
according  to  the  point  to  which  the  tooth's  development  has  proceeded,  when  the  change 
occurs  which  eventuates  in  their  formation. 

"When  fidly  developed,  a  dentigerous  cyst  usually  consists  of  a  thick  membranous  sac, 
covered  in  by  a  thin  osseous  shell,  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  bone  of  the  jaw.  In  a 
case  met  with  by  Mr.  Fearn  one-half  of  the  lower  jaw  was  expanded  by  a  cyst,  which 
separated  its  external  and  internal  plates.  The  cyst  wall  itself  in  some  instances  has  been 
found  calcified.  The  cyst  at  first  usually  contains  a  serous  fluid,  which  may  become 
purulent  through  the  occurrence  of  inflammation. 

The  uncut  tooth  (temporary,  permanent,  or  supernumerary)  about  which  the  cyst  has 
expanded,  may  be  represented  by  a  small  shapeless,  calcified  mass,  if  its  formation  was 
disturbed  in  the  embryoplastic  or  earliest  odontoplastic  periods.  This  fact  was  well 
exemplified  by  the  case  of  a  girl  aged  13,  wdio  was  recently  at  Guy's  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Cooper  Forster.  Here  two  small  irregular  masses  of  dentine  and  enamel,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  an  absent  canine  and  lateral  incisor,  were  contained  in  two  distinct  cysts, 
which  caused  great  protrusion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  superior  maxilla.  The  inclosed 
tooth  may  be  attached  firmly  to  the  cyst  wall,  or  may  be  found  free  within  the  cyst. 

A  dentigerous  cyst,  forming  in  the  upper  jaw,  may  expand  into  and  cause  distension  of 
the  antrum.  Professsor  Baum  met  with  a  case  of  immense  dilatation  of  both  antra,  one 
containing  a  molar,  the  other  a  canine. 

In  some  cases  the  tooth  crown  only,  or  the  crown  and  part  of  the  root,  have  been 
formed  prior  to  the  ex])ansion  of  the  capsule  by  serum,  and  these  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  coronary  and  radicular  periods.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  cyst  develops  around  fully 
formed  impacted  teeth,  which  may  be  found  inverted.  In  one  instance  mentioned  by 
Tomes,  no  less  than  twenty-eight  separate  and  adherent  denticles  (or  small  supernumerary 
teeth)  were  found  in  a  cyst  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  are  probably  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
elements  of  teeth  that  were  missing. 
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Although  both  odontomes  and  dentigerous  cysts  have  their  origin  in  early  life,  years 
may  elapse  before  the  irritation  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  odontome,  or  the  increasing 
disfigurement  and  pain  resulting  ii-om  the  enlargement  of  the  dentigerous  cyst,  may  lead 
a  patient  to  seek  surgical  aid. 

Cysts  developed  on  tiie  root  of  erupted  and  fully  formed  teeth  are  not  classed  here  as 
dentigerous,  as  they  form  only  an  appendage  to  the  tooth.  They  will  be  referred  to 
among  the  diseases  of  the  teeth,  but  it  may  be  here  remarked  tliat  they  sometimes  attain 
to  a  large  size,  and  may,  like  dentigerous  cysts,  expand  into  the  antrum,  and  also  that 
their  contents  under  inflammation  may  become  purulent. 

Supplemental  teeth  (*.  e.  extra  teeth  exactly  corresponding  to  a  neighboring  nor- 
mal tooth)  are  occasionally  developed  in  both  tem[)orary  and  permanent  sets,  usually  in 
the  front  of  the  mouth.  If  they  cause  crowding  or  are  placed  before  or  behind  their 
doubles,  they  should  be  extracted. 

Supernumerary  teeth  (/.  e.  teeth  differing  in  form  from  any  of  the  normal  series) 
are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  upper  incisive  region  and  occasionally  in  other  parts  of 
the  mouth.  A  pair  of  teeth  somewhat  resembling  incisors,  but  of  greater  antero-posterinr 
depth,  and  with  a  deep  pit  on  their  lingual  aspect,  are  occasionally  developed  beliind  the 
permanent  upper  front  teeth,  and  others  more  resembling  small  molars  or  bicuspids  are 
also  occasionally  met  with,  but  by  far  the  commonest  form  that  the  crowns  of  supernume- 
rary teeth  present  is  that  of  a  simple  cone,  or  of  a  cone  truncated  and  pitted  on  its  summit, 
and  these  teeth  have  a  characteristic  straight  terminal  line  to  the  enamel  at  their  necks; 
they  are,  in  fact,  the  most  elementary  form  of  tooth  formation. 

As  a  general  rule,  supernumerary  teeth  are  to  be  extracted,  and  will  always  be  found  to 
have  a  single  root,  which  may,  however,  be  contorted  and  expanded. 

IVEalformed  teeth  Abnormalities  in  the  form  of  teeth  may  result  from  the  dwarf- 
ing or  excessive  development  of  the  differejit  parts  or  lobes,  of  which  they  are  architectu- 
rally built  up,  and  in  certain  cases  are  of  great  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  constitutional 
peculiarities  and  in  throwing  light  on  the  condition  of  health  present  during  a  patient's 
early  years,  when  the  teeth  were  in  process  of  formation. 

Syphilitic  teeth  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  first  pointed  out  the  association 

between  congenital  syphilis  and  a  mis-shapement  of  the  permanent  teeth.  This  malfor- 
mation is  generally  most  strikingly  apparent  in  the  incisors,  the  upper  centrals  presenting 
the  shape,  diminution  in  size,  and  often  the  slight  change  in  direction  shown  in  Fig.  240a, 
instead  of  the  normal  condition  represented  in  Fig.  240b.    These  dwarfed  teeth  present 


differences  of  form,  but  the  most  characteristic  change  in  them  is  their  lessened  breadth 
at  the  cutting  edge  as  compared  with  that  of  their  necks,  the  vertical  groove  on  their  ante- 
rior face  being  often  absent,  and  the  notch  on  their  cutting  edge  not  being  an  absolutely 
constant  feature,  and  being  also  subject  to  obliteration  through  wear.  The  lower  incisors 
usually  present  a  corresponding  shape,  and  the  other  teeth  may  have  their  corners 
rounded  off,  and  in  the  case  of  the  canine  be  notched.  The  shape  of  the  fii-st  permanent 
molars  is  almost  invariably  altered  (a  fact,  I  believe,  not  hitherto  pointed  out),  the  sup- 
pression of  their  angles  giving  them  a  dome-like  form,  their  size  being  often  reduced,  and 
the  enamel  absent  from  their  masticatory  surfaces.' 

The  above-described  malformation  is  essentially  due  to  a  change  in  form  of  the  dental 
pulp  prior  to  its  dentification. 

Some  children,  recently  seen  by  me,  present,  together  with  great  peculiarity  of  their 
eyes  and  a  general  weakness  in  the  development  of  their  dermal  structures,  the  following 
peculiarities  in  their  teeth  : — The  middle  lobes  are  sharp,  recurved,  and  excessively  devel- 
oped, while  the  lateral  lobes  are  dwarfed.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  pointed  form  of 
tooth  which  results  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  truncated  cone-like  form  indica- 
tive of  congenital  syphilis,  as  the  latter  is  due  to  a  dwarfing  of  the  central  lobe  and  a  lean- 
ing inwards  of  the  lateral  lobes. 

'  The  absence  of  enamel  liere  mentioned  may,  however,  be  due  to  the  administration  of  mercury, 
as  the  malformation  typical  of  congenital  syphilis  may  be  seen  well  marked  without  any  enamel 
defect  in  cases  uncomplicated  by  mercurial  treatrijent.  '  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the 
discoloration  that  has  been  observed  in  syphilitic  teeth. 


Fig.  240a. 


Fig.  240b. 


CUTTING   OF  TEETH. 
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The  sypliilitic  tooth  with  its  conical  form  is  also  by  no  means  to  be  confused  with  the 
teeth  which  present  a  narrowness  of  their  cutting-edge  due  to  an  absence  of  enamel  from 
the  first-formed  portion  of  the  crown,  a  condition  often  seen  in  the  so-called  honeycombed 
teeth  now  to  be  noticed. 

The  rocky  or  honeycombed  condition  of  a  tooth's  crown  results  from  an 
irregular  and  insufficient  develoi)ment  of  enamel,  producing  horizontal  groovings  or  a 
pitting  of  its  surface. 

Mr.  Ilutcliinson  considers  that  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  defect  is  the  administra- 
tion of  mercury  in  infancy ;  and  in  many  cases  seen  by  me  it  appears  traceable  to  tlie  use 
of  one  of  the  most  po[)ular  of  teething  powders,  wdiich  contains  calomel  together  with  an 
opiate.  It  is  not,  however,  certain  that  convulsions  and  other  illnesses  in  childhood  may 
not  produce  it. 

The  first  permanent  molars  on  tlieir  masticatory  surface  most  often  show  the  absence  of 
enamel,  while  the  incisors  and  canine  are  afiected  to  an  extent  which  depends  on  the 
amount  of  tiieir  development  while  the  agency  which  arrests  the  enamel  formation  is  in 
action;  the  later  formed  bicuspids,  second  molars,  and  wisdom  teeth,  often  altogether 
escape. 

The  irregularly  formed  enamel  may  be  structurally  defective,  as  shown  by  its  discolora- 
tion, and  this  may  conduce  to  decay,  as  does  also  the  pitting  of  the  enamel  if  it  extends 
through  to  the  dentine.  In  other  cases  the  diminished  size  of  these  teeth,  which  prevents 
tlieir  being  crowded  and  exposes  their  sides  to  healthful  friction,  renders  them  less 
obnoxious  to  decay  than  might  have  been  expected. 

Imperfections  in  Structural  Development. 

At  the  present  day  the  early  decay  and  loss  of  teeth  is  very  common,  and  is  probably 
in  part  due  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  food  containing  the  elements  which  go  to  build  up 
the  osseous  structures,^  malnutrition  in  early  life,  from  whatever  cause,  leaving  inevitably 
its  mark  on  the  exteriors  of  the  teeth,  which,  once  ill  formed,  have  no  ])Ower  of  recupera- 
tion. 

Structural  defects  in  enamel  development  Perfected  enamel  contains 

upwards  of  95  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter,  and  coiisists  of  rods  united  together  without 
intervening  matrix,  and  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  dentine.  Enamel, 
when  well  formed,  is  semi-transparent,  but  when  defective  from  a  want  of  homogeneous- 
ness  in  its  structure  it  presents  an  opaque  white,  chalky  appearance,  and  is  then  easily 
disintegrated.  At  the  bottom  of  the  natural  sulci  of  otherwise  well-formed  teeth  enamel 
is  sometimes  deficient  in  thickness  and  in  soundness,  and  this  favors  the  ingress  of  decay. 

Structural  defects  in  dentine  formation  Well-formed  dentine  is  uniformly 

dense  and  ivory-like.  It  is  built  up  of  tubuli  and  intertubular  substance,  the  tubuli  serv- 
ing to  convey  nutrition  from  the  pulp  to  the  periphery.  Dentine  is  endowed  with  sensi- 
tiveness through  nerves  (probably  too  small  for  demonstration),  which  pass  from  the  pulp 
to  the  surface  and  render  the  dentine  immediately  beneath  the  enamel  especially  sensitive. 

Through  imperfect  development  a  (so-called)  granular  layer  which  is  found  on  the  sur- 
face of  dentine  in  the  root  may  be  present  on  the  surface  of  coronal  dentine.  The 
(so-called)  globular  condition  of  dentine  is  another  developmental  defect.  When  the 
enamel  covering  is  lost,  imperfect  dentine  softens  rapidly  under  decay  without  becoming 
darkened,  and  is  also  apt  to  be  exceedingly  sensitive. 

Cutting  of  the  Teeth. 

During  the  eruption  of  the  temporary  teeth,  if  there  is  disturbance  of  the  general  health 
traceable  to  dental  irritation;  and  especially  if  there  be  the  least  sign  of  cerebral  disturb- 
ance, there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  freely  lancing  the  gum — tumid  or  tense — which 
covers  the  tooth  that  is  presenting.  In  the  case  of  a  front  tooth  a  straight  incision  should 
be  made  on  to  the  front  of  its  cutting  edge  ;  in  the  case  of  the  molars  a  crucial  incision 
should  be  made  from  corner  to  corner. 

As  a  rule  the  permanent  teeth  erupt  very  easily,  but  an  incision  with  a  lancet  may 
sometimes  with  advantage  be  had  recourse  to  in  cases  where  cerebral  disturbance  is  easily 

'  In  infancy  and  childhood  plenty  of  pood  milk  and  the  use  of  "  u-hnle  Hour  meal"  are  to  be 
recommended  ;  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  until  a  child  begins  to  take  animal  food,  the  above  are 
the  sources  of  supply  of  lime  salts. 
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excited,  and  it  is  often  well  to  remove  bodily  the  gum  from  above  an  erupting  wisdom 
tooth  when  an  antagonist  tooth  bites  upon  and  irritates  it. 


Fig.  241. 


Irregularity  of  Position. 

Irregularity  of  arrangement  hardly  ever  occurs  among  the  temporary  teeth,  but  an 
undue  prominence  of  the  upper  incisors,  which  sometimes  is  acquired,  and  a  tendency  to 
underhanging,  from  the  over-development  of  the  lower  jaw  as  compared  with  the  upper, 
should  receive  attention,  in  order  that  these  conditions  may  not  be  perpetuated  in  the 
second  set.  The  absence  of  the  spacing  of  the  temporary  teeth,  which  should  precede 
their  shedding,  will  point  to  a  likelihood  of  crowding  among  the  coming  permanent  teeth, 
and  demand  watchfulness. 

Irregularity  of  the  permanent  teeth  often  results  from  the  want  of  timely  extrac- 
tion, and  even  oftener  from  the  untimely  extraction  of  temporary  teeth.  It  therefore 
behooves  the  surgeon  who  may  be  called  upon  to  extract  teeth  for  young  subjects  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  time  of  eruption  of  the  different  permanent  teetli,  and  with  the  points  of 
difference  between  temporary  and  permanent  teeth. 

Well-developed  adult  jaws  should  consequently  be  thoroughly  studied  as  a  type,  and 
compared  with  the  jaws  in  childhood.  It  will  be  then  seen  that  development  has  occurred 
longitudinally  backwards  for  the  accommodation  of  tlie  permanent  molars,  while  the  part 
of  the  jaws  that  was  occui)ied  by  the  ten  temporary  teeth,  having  undergone  additional 
development  on  its  anterior  surface,  is  in  the  adult  occupied  by  the  incisors,  canines,  and 
bicuspids.  In  order  that  these  latter  may  have  room  for  even  arrangement,  it  is  import- 
ant that  the  anterior  permanent  molars  (the  six-year-old  teeth)  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  up  a  too  forward  position,  which  they  will  do  if  the  temporary  molars  are  prema- 
turely lost  from  neglected  decay.    On  this  account,  therefore,  tlie  timely  stopping  of  the 

back  temporary  molars  is  a  practice  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

The  accompanying  figure  will  show  how  easily 
irregularities  may  be  brought  about,  as  the  retention 
of  the  root  of  a  temporary  tooth  is  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  permanent  tooth  from  taking  up  its  proper 
position. 

In  judging  of  the  amount  of  space  that  there  will 
be  for  the  accommodation  of  the  coming  teeth,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  tliat  the  alveolar  portion  of  the 
jaws  grows  up  with  and  is  moulded  around  the 
teeth  it  supports,  and  that  there  is  a  strong  tend- 
ency for  teeth  to  assume  their  proper  position  (the 
action  of  the  tongue  and  lips  conducing  thereto), 
while  the  replacement  of  the  temporary  molars  by 
bicuspids  increases  the  space  for  the  front  teeth. 

A  very  conmion  form  of  irregularity  results  in 
otherwise  well-developed  jaws  from  the  permanent 
upper  incisors  being  erupted  to  the  rear  of  their 
unshed  predecessors.  In  such  a  case  the  promj)! 
removal  of  the  temporary  tooth  is  demanded,  for  if, 
on  the  further  elongation  of  the  upper  permanent 
incisor,  its  edge  once  passes  behind  the  incisor  of  the  lower  jaw,  at  each  closure  of  the 
mouth  the  evil  is  increased,  and  can  then  only  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  a  regulating 
])late.  On  the  same  scoi-e,  lower  incisors  may  sometimes  be  kept  in  the  rear  of  the  tempo- 
rary teeth  in  order  that  they  may  be  ready  to  wedge  forward  the  upper  incisors,  and  thus 
secure  the  overlapping  of  the  upper  front  teeth  which  allows  of  their  true  incisive  action 
while  it  spares  them  undue  wearing  away. 

In  spite  of  the  above  precautionary  measures  at  the  time  of  the  second  dentition,  cases 
of  irregularity  will  occur  from  malformation  and  insufjicient  development  of  the  jaws. 
Some  of  the  slighter  of  these  irregularities  are  amenable  to  surgical  treatment — that  is,  a 
timely  extraction  will  allow  nature  to  set  all  straight — but  if  a  tooth  is  taken  out  on  one 
side  of  the  mouth  to  relieve  overcrowding,  the  preservation  of  symmetry  will  often  demand 
the  extraction  of  another  on  the  opposite  side.  The  patient's  profile  and  the  relative  pro- 
minence of  the  upper  and  lower  dental  arches  have  to  be  considered  in  deciding  whether 
permanent  teeth  should  be  extracted  for  regulating  purposes,  while  the  soundness  of  teeth, 


A.  Permanent  incisor  teeth. 

B.  Permanent  canine. 

Drawing  of  jaws  of  child  set.  6.  A  and  B 
point  to  permanent  incisors  and  canines.  The 
bicuspids  are  seen  embraced  by  the  roots  of  the 
temporary  molars.  The  permanent  molars, 
with  the  exception  of  the  wisdom,  are  present. 
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the  direction  taken  by  tlieir  roots,  tlie  firmness  of  their  implantation,  and  tlieir  com))artaive 
durability,  are  all  points  to  be  considered  in  deciding  which  tooth  should  be  sacrificed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  remainder. 

Sometimes  the  first  permanent  molar  may  with  advantage  be  taken  out  when  the  ten- 
dency to  overcrowding  is  decided.  If  this  tooth,  which  is  particularly  liable  to  decay,  is 
past  Iiope  of  permanent  preservation  by  stopping,  its  extraction  in  time  allows  the  second 
molar  to  come  forward  and  partly  occu|)y  its  site,  and  the  wisdom  tooth  to  come  well  into 
place,  while  it  also  enables  tiic  front  teeth  to  spread,  and  thus  escape  undue  latei'al  pressure 
and  consequent  decay. 

Tiie  one  valid  objection  to  the  extraction  of  the  first  permanent  molar,  under  the  above 
circumstan(;es,  occurs  when  the  withdrawal  of  the  i)rop  which  this  tooth  affords  at  the  back 
of  the  mouth  would  cause  the  lower  incisors  to  bite  up  unduly  on  to  the  necks  of  the  uppers 
and  drive  them  forward. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  all  attempts  to  improve  the  regularity  of  the  teeth  the 
relative  positions  of  the  antagonist  teeth  in  the  other  jaw  must  be  taken  into  account. 

So  far  only  those  cases  have  been  considered  that  are  cai)able  of  being  benefited  by 
timely  extraction,  but  many  cases  requii-e  for  their  treatment  the  use  of  mechanical  appli- 
ances. Among  these  appliances  a  lever  for  expanding  the  arch  of  the  upper  teeth  (while 
it  presses  back  the  lower)  and  elastic  bands  are  of  great  use  ;  while  in  more  advanced  cases 
a  regulating  plate  must  be  worn,  the  principle  of  its  action  being  that  it  affords  a  fixed 
point  from  which  continuous  pressure  or  traction  is  kept  up  on  the  teeth  to  be  moved. 

The  movement  of  teeth  by  mechanical  means  should  be  gradual,  or  absorption  of  bone 
will  result  without  a  compensatory  development,  and  the  teeth  will  be  loosened.  Twisted 
teeth  can  be  turned  on  their  axes.  Instanding  upper  front  teeth  can  be  trained  out,  and 
will  be  retained  in  their  new  positions  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  to  overlap  the  lower 
teeth  ;  prominent  and  projecting  upper  teeth  can  be  gradually  trained  in,  but  will  be 
required  to  be  ke|)t  in  place  for  some  time  by  mechanical  means  to  prevent  their  reverting 
to  their  original  position.  The  lower  lip  passing  behind  prominent  upper  incisors  increases 
the  deformity  which  is  usually  associated  with  a  contracted  arch. 

In  regulating  teeth  much  greater  difficulty  has  to  be  overcome  where  contraction  or 
mallbrmation  of  the  jaw  causes  the  irregularity,  than  in  those  cases  where  there  is  simple 
misdirection  of  the  teeth  themselves. 

In  some  cases  complete  underhanging  of  the  jaw  is  present,  i.e.,  the  upper  teeth,  back 
as  well  as  front,  are  set  within  the  arch  of  the  lower  teeth  ;  this  condition  does  not  admit 
of  much  remedy  when  once  firmly  established,  but  may  be  prevented  to  a  certain  extent 
by  timely  extraction  of  lower  teeth  together  with  a  training  out  of  the  upper.  The  earlier 
that  irregularities  receive  attention  the  better,  in  order  that  the  misplacement  may  not  be 
increased,  and  also  because  the  moving  of  teeth  can  only  be  safely  eftected  in  the  young. 

Canine  and  wisdom  teeth,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  their  eruption  and  the  position  they 
occujjy  during  development,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  shut  out  from  the  dental  arch.  The 
canine  being  a  durable  tootli,  should  in  some  cases  have  room  made  lor  it  by  the  extraction 
of  one  of  the  teeth  that  have  closed  in  upon  its  site.  The  cutting  of  wisdom  teeth  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  much  trouble,  and  it  may  be  remembered  in  the  case  of  young 
subjects  with  small  maxilhe,  whose  first  or  second  molars  are  mucli  decayed,  that  the  timely 
extraction  of  either  of  these  teeth  may  allow  the  wisdom  tooth  (if  developed)  to  erupt 
easily  and  occupy  a  useful  position.  In  the  upper  jaw,  if  the  wisdom  is  forced  to  take  an 
outward  direction,  and  so  cause  irritation  of  the  cheek,  it  should  be  extracted.  In  the 
lower  jaw,  where  there  is  insufficient  room  for  it  between  the  second  molar  and  the  ascend- 
ing ramus,  its  efforts  to  erupt  often  produce  nerve  irritation,  chronic  spasm  of  the  masseter, 
tlie  formation  of  pus  between  the  crown  of  the  tooth  and  the  superjacent  gum  ;  it  may  also 
cause  absorption  of  the  root  of  the  second  molar  and  lay  bare  its  pulp. 

In  all  cases  where  the  impaction  of  a  lower  wisdom  tooth  is  a  source  of  irritation,  the 
impaction  sliould  be  at  once  got  rid  of  either  by  the  extraction  of  the  wisdom  tooth  or  of 
the  tooth  in  front.  The  operation  required,  as  well  as  the  serious  results  which  may 
attend  purulent  infiammation  about  an  impacted  wisdom  tooth,  will  receive  notice  later. 

Teeth  are  sometimes  erupted  in  strange  positions  ;  thus,  Salter  records  a  case  of  inver- 
sion and  eruption  of  lateral  incisors  in  the  nares,  and  Tomes  figures  the  case  of  a  molar 
erupted  in  the  median  line  of  the  palate,  and  another  case  in  which  the  crown  of  a  molar 
pierced  the  cheek  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  In  another  case,  figured  by  Tomes,  the  crown 
of  a  molar  presented  at  the  sigmoid  notch,  but  remained  impacted. 

Impaction,  or  retention  of  a  tooth  within  the  maxillary  bone  often  occurs  witliout  any 
ill  results,  but  occasionally  it  is  productive  of  severe  mischief.    Thus,  in  a  case  whicii 
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occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Cai'twright,  Sen.  (and  which  is  reported  at  length  by  Mr. 
Salter),  it  was  productive  of  severe  neuralgia.  In  this  case  the  presence  ol"  an  impacted 
upper  canine,  which  caused  a  prominence  on  the  palate,  gave  rise  for  eight  years  to  con- 
stantly recurring,  most  severe  neuralgic  pain,  confined  to  a  circumscribed  spot  on  the  left 
side  of  the  vertex  of  the  head.  In  other  cases  it  may  give  rise  to  cystic  enlargement  or 
abscess,  the  latter,  perhaps  late  in  life,  from  the  buried  tooth  becoming  more  superficial 
through  absorption  of  the  containing  hone.  The  palate  may  be  involved  if  a  tooth  is 
impacted  within  the  palatine  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  or  an  abscess  may  be  formed 
below  the  tongue  from  impacted  lower  teeth. 

The  following  case  was  reported  by  Mr.  McCoy  in  the  'Lancet,'  1871  :  A  boy,  set.  14, 
had  a  tumor  of  the  antrum  the  size  of  an  apricot,  due  to  an  impacted  canine,  the  crown 
of  which  projected  into  the  antrum,  while  the  root  was  impacted  in  a  socket  in  the  nasal 
process ;  the  antral  cavity  contained  a  little  glairy  fluid,  but  was  chiefly  filled  by  a  gelati- 
nous substance — apparently  thickened  mucous  membrane. 

Absence  of  Teeth  A  few  cases  are  recorded  of  edentulous  jaws.    Wisdom  and 

upi)er  lateral  incisors,  the  teeth  most  liable  to  variation  in  size  and  shape,  are  also  the 
most  liable  to  suppression.  Occasionally  other  permanent  teeth  fail  to  make  their  appear- 
ance, in  which  case  it  may  be  right  to  leave  their  predecessors  undisturbed,  if  they  show 
no  signs  of  loosening ;  temporary  molars  may  in  suc^h  cases  serve  for  many  years. 

The  tendency  of  particular  teeth  to  take  irregular  positions,  and  the  liability  of  others 
not  to  be  developed,  are  facts  that  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  prob- 
able dental  origin  of  tumors  and  cysts  of  the  jaws. 

Before  passing  to  the  second  division  of  our  subject  it  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  the 
morbid  conditions  which  may  be  simulated  by  the  tumors,  cysts,  &c.,  which  originate 
from  an  unerupted  tooth  in  the  ways  described  in  previous  pages. 

Odontomes  may  give  rise  to  appearances  such  as  may  be  presented  by  benign  or 
malignant  tumors,  whether  arising  sjjontaneously  or  due  to  the  impaction  of  a  foreign 
body,  such  as  root  of  tooth,  s[)linter  of  bone,  or  a  bullet. 

Dentigerous  cysts,  when  slowly  forming  and  before  they  have  thinned  the  inclosing 
bone  to  an  extent  which  would  allow  of  the  characteristic  sign  of  craguement  on  pressure, 
may  be  difficult  to  diagnose  from  solid  tumors. 

A  dentigerous  cyst  may  also  produce  the  same  symptoms  as  a  cyst  formed  on  the  root 
of  an  erupted  and  diseased  tooth,  and  when  through  inflammation  its  fluid  contents  become 
purulent  it  may,  in  like  manner,  resemble  an  alveolar  abscess  (i.  e.,  an  abscess  formed 
around  the  root  of  a  diseased  tooth),  and,  like  it,  will  be  apt  to  give  rise  to  a  fistulous 
opening. 

Suppuration  in  the  antrum,  or  Empyema,  arises  probably  in  two  distinct  ways.  In  the 
one  case  it  is  due  to  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavity,  which,  being 
continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  allows  of  the  esca[)e  of  the  contained 
purulent  fluid  into  the  middle  meatus  by  the  natural  orifice.  In  the  other  case  the  pus  is 
contained  in  a  sac  which  has  expanded  into  tlie  antral  cavity,  carrying  the  lining  mem- 
brane before  it,  and  then  the  ])us  does  not  find  exit  by  the  nasal  opening  ;  this  latter  con- 
dition (as  pointed  out  by  Otto  Weber)  is  generally  present  when  the  root  of  a  tooth  origi- 
nates the  mischief  by  penetrating  the  cavity  send  when  an  alveolar  abscess  extends  into  it, 
while  cysts  formed  on  a  root,  and  dentigerous  cysts  expand  into  the  cavity  in  this  manner 
and  may  afterwards  suppurate. 

The  history  of  these  cases  may  throw  light  upon  their  nature,  while  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  mouth  should  be  made  to  decide  whether  the  due  number  of  permanent 
teeth  have  been  erupted,  and  as  to  the  existence  of  disease  in  any  tooth  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  tumor.  An  exploratory  puncture  or  opening  should  be  made  in  any  case 
that  may  have  a  dental  origin,  before  any  serious  operation  is  undertaken  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  disease. 

For  treatment  it  will  here  suffice  to  say  that  the  complete  removal  of  any  tooth  or  dental 
formation  involved  is  demanded,  and  that  for  the  remaining  treatment  the  ordinary  rules 
of  surgery  a[)ply. 

Diseases  of  the  Teeth. 

The  largeness  of  the  nerve  supply  to  the  dental  pulp  and  periodontal  membrane,  and 
the  liability  to  irritation  and  inflammation  to  which  these  confined  vascular  structures  are 
subject,  give  an  importance  to  diseases  of  the  teeth  which  they  would  not  otherwise  pos- 
sess;  the  pain,  direct  or  reflex,  which  nearly  always  attends  the  involvement  by  disease 
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of  these  dental  vascular  structures,  and  the  serious  local  lesions  which  may  follow  their 
suppurative  inflammation,  often  cause  the  mere  destruction  of  the  tooth  as  an  organ 
of  mastication  to  be  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  although  in  itself  sufficiently 
regretable.  Bearing  in  mind  the  description  of  a  tooth  given  at  page  400,  it  will  be 
understood  how  the  maintenance  of  a  tooth  in  its  usefulness  depends  on  the  integrity  of 
its  component  structures,  and  how  it  happens  that  the  pulp  and  alveolo-dental  membrane, 
which,  in  a  condition  of  health,  are  tissues  simply  subsidiary  to  the  nutrition  of  the  hard 
structures  around  them,  become — when  the  tooth  is  attacked  by  disease — the  [)arts  which 
have  especially  to  be  protected  from  invasion. 

The  morbid  conditions  which  may  produce  irritation  of  the  dental  nerves  may  with 
advantage  be  grouped  in  two  divisions. 

The  first  division,  including  those  which  cause  irritation  of  the  nerves  supplied  to  the 
pulp  with  their  continuation  into  the  dentine,  consists  of — 

(«)  Exposure  to  irritation  of  sensitive  dentine,  through  loss  of  enamel  resulting  from 
Caries,  Erosion,  or  Fracture. 

(b)  Irritation  and  chronic  or  localized  inflammation  of  the  pulp  when  deprived  of  its 
protective  covering  of  dentine  through  the  moi-e  extended  action  of  the  destructive  agencies 
named  under  («). 

(c)  General  inflammation  of  the  pulp,  following  sooner  or  later  on  the  previous  con- 
ditions, and  resulting  in  its  spliacelus. 

(d)  Irritation  of  the  pulp  through  the  presence  of  irregular  formations  of  secondary 
dentine  in  the  pulp  ciiamber. 

The  second  division,  including  tlie  morbid  conditions  that  cause  irritation  of  the  nerves 
supplied  to  the  alveolo-dental  membrane  and  to  the  dental  nerves  external  to  the  tooth, 
consists  of — 

(o)  Dental  Periostitis,  i.  e.,  inflammation  (plastic  or  suppurative)  of  the  periodontal 
membrane.  This  results  by  far  most  commonly  from  inflammation  and  sphacelus  of  tiie 
dental  pulp  ;  it  may  be  idiopathic,  may  be  produced  by  irritation  of  the  periodontum  at 
the  neck  of  the  tooth  where  it  meets  the  gum,  may  be  set  up  by  exostosis,  and  occasion- 
ally results  from  the  undue  pressure  of  an  opposing  or  contiguous  tooth. 

(b)  Exostosis  (i.  e.  hypertrophy  of  the  crusta  petrossa),  sometimes  resulting  from, 
sometimes  the  cause  of  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  periodontum. 

(c)  A  needle-like  pointing  of  the  end  of  the  root,  and  a  roughening  of  its  end  by 
absorption. 

(</)  Impaction  of  permanent  teeth  in  the  maxillary  bones,  and  futile  attempts  to  erupt 
made  by  such  teeth,  especially  in  the  case  of  lower  wisdoms. 

(e)  Overcrowding  of  the  teetli. 

Irritation  of  the  dental  nerves  may  excite  pain  at  the  point  of  irritation,  pro- 
ducing toothache,  tlie  pain  being  either  confined  to  the  faulty  tooth  or  being  centered  in 
it  and  radiating  to  the  adjoining  teeth  and  to  the  nerves  of  the  same  side  of  the  face  and 
head,  but  not  infrequently  it  gives  rise  to  reflex  pain,  in  which  case  the  tooth  at  fault 
often  escapes  suspicion  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  pain.  More  remote  sympathetic 
nerve  affections  are  also  sometimes  caused  by  dental  irritation. 

A  most  unequal  amount  of  pain  or  nerve  (Hsturbance  occurs  in  different  subjects  from 
dental  lesions  of  an  aj)parently  similar  nature.  Such  differences  must  be  referred  to 
structural  peculiarities  of  the  teeth  and  to  the  conditions  of  health  and  to  the  diathesis  of 
the  patient. 

A  faulty  tooth  is  the  real  origin  of  many  cases  of  neuralgia  about  the  head  and  face, 
although  cold  or  depressed  vital  power  will  determine  the  time  of  onset. 

That  remote  sym[)athetic  pain  may  be  due  to  dental  irritation  will  be  easily  realized  by 
any  one  who  has  felt  the  distribution  of  his  spinal  nerves  demonstrated  on  the  scraping  of 
sensitive  dentine  in  his  tooth. 

Toothache  (or  localized  dental  pain)  varies  in  character  according  to  the  part  of  the 
tooth  involved;  tliese  differences  will  be  apparent  as  the  eflfects  of  disease  in  the  several 
dental  structures  are  considered,  but  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  a  darting  pain  (whicli 
may  fade  away  with  an  ache)  betokens  irritation  and  probable  exposure  of  the  pulp — that 
intense  pain  of  a  violent  throbbing  character  points  to  general  inflammation  of  the  i)ulp 
and  may  be  expected  to  cease  entirely  with  the  destruction  of  that  structure's  vitality,  and 
that  the  pain  which  attends  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  periodontal  membrane  is 
of  a  dull  or  gnawing  character,  but  may  assume  a  throbbing  character  if  an  alveolar 
abscess  is  formed. 

llyperaisthesia  of  the  pulp  may  be  expected  to  coexist  with  the  conditions  whicli  act  on 
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its  nerves,  and  is  evidenced  by  sensitiveness  of  the  tootli  to  lie.it  and  cold.  A  hot  instru- 
ment applied  in  succession  to  the  crowns  of  suspected  teeth  may  afford  valuable  evidence 
on  this  point,  and  tapping  the  teeth  may  also  reveal  the  over-sensitiveness  of  any  one 
tooth.    Slight  ])eriosteal  irritation  may  accompany  this  condition. 

Dental  periostitis  at  its  onset  is  often  attended  by  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  tooth, 
which  inclines  the  patient  to  press  it  firmly  into  its  socket;  this  sensation  is  succeeded  by 
painful  tenderness  on  pressure  of  the  tooth,  which  is  often  slightly  raised  and  loosened, 
while  the  gum,  which  at  first  presents  a  narrow  red  line  around  the  neck  of  the  tooth, 
tends  to  become  diffusely  red  and  tender  over  the  root. 

In  obscure  cases  of  pain  the  presence  or  absence  of  circumscribed  periodontitis  and  of 
irritation  due  to  exostosis  may  be  diagnosed  by  pressing  the  crown  of  the  tooth  in  diffei'ent 
directions  so  as  to  tilt  the  end  of  the  root  against  the  socket;  the  biting  of  something  hard 
with  one  tooth  after  another  may  also  be  adopted  as  a  means  of  finding  out  if  irritation  of 
this  obscure  nature  is  present  in  a  root. 

Reflex  Nerve  Affections  due  to  Dental  Irritation. 

The  nerves  of  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  fifth  are  more  liable  than  any  others 
to  reflex  affections  due  to  dental  irritation.  Kext  to  the  several  branches  of  the  Trige- 
minus, the  nerves  of  the  Cervical  and  Brachial  plexuses  are  most  often  involved. 

Neuralgia  The  following  are  the  most  common  sites  for  the  manifestation  of  reflex 

pain. 

(a)  Another  tooth  to  the  one  in  fault,  frequently  the  one  that  antagonizes  it  in  the  oppo- 
site jaw,  and  occasionally  a  tooth  in  front  of  the  one  irritated  (thus,  an  innocent  bicuspid 
may  ache  when  the  wisdom  tooth  is  at  fault). 

(b)  The  side  of  the  head  with  the  focus  of  pain  near  the  parietal  eminence,  due  to  irri- 
tation of  a  tooth  (generally  an  upper  back  one)  of  the  same  side;  this  is  the  source  of 
many  cases  of  unilateral  headache. 

(c)  The  eyebrow  with  the  focus  of  pain  at  the  supra-orbital  notch,  and  the  cheek  with 
the  focus  of  pain  at  the  infra-orbital  notch,  the  irritation  in  tliese  cases  being  located  in 
the  upper  teeth. 

(d)  From  irritation  of  the  back  lower  teeth  there  may  result  earache,  and  pain  extend- 
ing over  the  temple,  and  also  pain  passing  down  the  neck. 

Pain  over  the  upper  cervical  vertebra  appears  generally  to  come  on  secondarily  to  the 
above-mentioned  neuralgite. 

More  remote  Nervous  Affections. 

Pain,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Salter,  is  only  one  of  the  phenomena  of  reflex  dental 
nerve  irritation.  There  may  be  produced  muscular  spasm  and  muscular  paralysis,  paraly- 
sis of  some  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  perverted  nutrition.  In  these  pages  an  enume- 
ration of  some  of  these  affections  can  only  be  made,  and  the  reader  is  referred  for  details 
of  cases  to  the  work  on  '  Dental  Pathology  and  Surgery,'  by  the  above-named  author,  and 
to  the  second  edition  of  'Tomes'  Dental  Surgery.' 

The  following  secondary  and  remote  nervous  affections  may  arise  from  irritation  in  the 
teeth,  and  be  curable  by  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause: — 

Convulsions,  etc.,  resulting  from  irritation  in  teething. 

E[)ileptiform  seizures.  In  these  cases,  when  an  uneasy  sensation  is  felt  in  the  mouth 
previous  to  the  attack,  the  best  results  may  be  hoped  for  from  stopping  or  extraction,  as 
the  case  may  demand. 

Delirium  from  retarded  eruption  of  wisdom  teeth. 

Firm  closure  of  the  mouth  through  chronic  spasm  of  the  masseter  muscle  is  a  frequent 
complication  of  irritation  in  or  about  the  lower  back  teeth. 

Wry  neck.    Pain  in  the  course  of  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus. 

Partial  paralysis  of  the  arm  and  hand,  with  an  inability  to  grasp  with  the  fingers, 
accompanied  with  aching  pain.  (Several  such  cases  have  recently  been  under  my  obser- 
vation, a  fact  which  shows  their  comparative  frequency.) 

Amaurosis.    Strabismus.    (Ptosis  and  deafness  are  also  recorded  complications.) 

Ulceration  in  the  course  of  a  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

A  case  of  obstinate  leucorrhoja  and  acute  uterine  pain  cured  by  the  extraction  of  a  tooth 
was  recorded  by  the  late  Mr.  Sercombe. 
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One  case  of  fatal  tetanus  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Tomes  as  having  followed  the  operation  of 
pivoting. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reflex  pains  and  remote  complications  which  may  arise  from 
dental  irritation  in  a  patient  of  neuralgic  diathesis,  but  apparently  similar  exciting  causes 
are  constantly  present  without  producing  any  such  results. 

In  an  api)arently  sound  tooth  an  irregular  formation  of  dentine  in  the  pulp  chamber  is 
sometimes  the  cause  of  neuralgic  pain,  and  may  be  suspected  if  liypenesthesia  of  the  pulp 
exists  in  a  tooth  exhibiting  no  other  causes  for  over-sensitiveness. 

Exostosis  and  occasionally  needle-pointing  of  the  fang  may  also  be  the  cause  of  neuralgic 
pain  at  the  root  of  a  sound  tooth,  and  may  have  their  probable  presence  revealed  by  the 
tooth  exhibiting  tenderness  on  pressure  into  the  socket,  and  perhaps,  later  on,  by  other 
evidences  of  periosteal  irritation.  Being  otherwise  irremediable,  extraction  is  demanded 
in  tiiese  not  to  be  foreseen  conditions. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above  comparatively  rare  cases  it  will  be  noticed  by  referring 
to  the  list  of  morbid  dental  conditions  given  at  page  409  that  all  the  affections  there 
enumerated  may  result  from  the  spread  of  disease  from  one  dental  structure  to  another, 
and  therefore  demand  treatment  for  their  prevention  and  limitation.  Thus,  when  the 
exterior  of  a  tooth  is  the  fii'st  part  attacked — as  it  always  is  in  caries  and  erosion — the 
aim  should  be  to  pi'eserve  the  pulp  from  irritation  and  exposure,  and  when  the  pulp  is 
already  exposed  through  the  above  diseases  or  by  fracture,  the  aim  should  be  to  prevent 
its  inflammation  ;  while  if  the  vitality  of  the  pulp  is  past  saving,  means  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  involvement  of  the  periodontum,  and  finally,  if  that  tissue  is  involved,  extrac- 
tion of  the  tooth  may  be  demanded  to  relieve  pain  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  alveolar 
abscess  with  its  possible  complication  of  fistulous  openings  on  the  face,  or  the  still  graver 
consequences  which  inflammation  external  to  th^  tooth  may  bring  about. 

Three  facts  in  the  nature  of  a  tooth  aid  dental  surgery  in  its  conservative  efforts.  The 
first  is,  that  the  dense  and  evascular  character  of  the  enamel  and  dentine  allows  a  diseased 
portion  of  them  to  be  removed  and  the  remainder  to  be  preserved  by  friction,  or  by  a  fill- 
ing inserted  in  the  place  of  the  removed  portion. 

The  second  favoring  fact  is  the  continued  presence  on  the  surface  of  the  pulp  of  the 
odontoblast  layer  of  cells,  ready  to  form  secondary  dentine  over  the  pulp  and  thus  shield 
it,  if  they  are  stimulated  to  renewed  action  by  irritation  of  the  primary  dentine. 

And  thirdly,  the  small  calibre  of  the  root  canal  in  a  perfected  tooth,  and  the  minuteness 
of  the  aperture  that  remains  at  the  end  of  the  root  for  the  passage  of  the  vessels  and  nerves, 
cause  the  pulp  to  be  so  comparatively  isolated,  that,  when  diseased,  it  can  with  safety  be 
destroyed  by  escharotics  and  be  extirpated,  before  its  sphacelus  has  involved  the  structures 
external  to  the  root. 

The  practical  remark  may  here  be  made,  that  up  to  middle  age,  probably  90  per  cent, 
of  the  teeth  that  are  lost  owe  their  destruction  to  caries,  while  later  in  life  recedence  of 
the  gums  and  absorption  of  the  alveolus — often  prematurely  induced  by  the  presence  of 
tartar — leads  to  the  loss  of  many  teeth  by  depriving  them  of  implantation. 

Before  reviewing  the  agencies  destructive  to  the  teeth,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the 
nature  of  secondary  dentine  and  cemental  exostosis,  which  occupy  a  debatable  position 
between  physiological  and  pathological  tooth  formations. 

Secondary  Dentine  Three  different  developments  come  under  this  name.  The 

first,  called  by  Salter  '•  Dentine  of  repair,"  has  been  alluded  to  already.  The  loss  of 
dentine  externally  through  abrasion,  caries,  erosion,  or  fracture,  will  oftentimes  produce 
compensatory  development  internally — at  the  point  where  the  affected  dentinal  tubuli  abut 
on  the  surface  of  the  pulp  ;  this  reparative  growth  prevents  pulp  exposure  when,  from 
attrition,  the  enamel  and  a  considerable  portion  of  dentine  have  been  worn  away  from  the 
surface  of  a  tooth,  and  sometimes  it  will  obliterate  the  pulp  chamber.  In  cases  of  decay 
"  dentine  of  repair"  does  not  often,  unaided,  prevent  exposure  of  the  pulp,  but  it  hinders 
it,  and  becomes  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  its  protective  treatment.  {See  Bicuspid,  in  d.  Fig. 
243,  p.  415.) 

Second  form  Cases  have  been  described  by  Salter  and  others  in  which  a  nodular 

outgrowth  of  dentine  or  osteo-dentine  has  projected  into  the  pulp  chamber  of  a  sound 
tooth,  and  has  given  rise  to  severe  neuralgia.  This  development  must  be  regarded  as 
morbid,  and  has  been  named  by  the  above  author  "  Dentine  excrescence." 

The  third  form  of  secondary  dentine  is  essentially  an  affection  of  the  pulp.  "  Intrinsic 
calcification"  is  the  name  proposed  for  it  by  Mr.  Salter,  who  has  desci-ibed  its  formation 
as  thus  occurring  : — Isolated  masses  of  osteo-dentine  form,  at  first  usually  in  the  axis  of 
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the  pulp ;  these  masses  enlarge  and  merge  into  one  another  and  spread  towards  the  peri- 
phery, and  may  at  length  occupy  the  wliole  of  the  pulp  chamber.  Tliis  formation  may 
be  regarded  as  sometimes  resulting  from  and  as  sometimes  the  cause  of  pulp  irritation. 

Exostosis  is  a  term  applied  to  enlargement  or  outgrowth  of  the  crusta  petrosa  (see 
Molar,  in  e,  Fig.  243),  ranging  in  amount  from  a  slight  general  tliickening  (when  it  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  pathological)  to  an  outgrowth  which  may  double  the  size  of  tlie 
root  and  sometimes  has  fused  together  the  roots  of  contiguous  teeth.  The  deposition  of 
cementum  may  alternate  with  its  absorption,  and  not  infrequently  it  will  be  found  thick- 
ened on  the  upper  part  of  a  root  where  chronically  inflamed  periosteum  exists,  while  the 
end  of  the  root  will  be  bare  of  it  and  be  bathed  in  the  pus  of  an  alveolar  abscess.  It  often 
causes  a  globular  enlargement  of  the  end  of  the  root.  Sometimes  small  excrescences  of  it 
will  form  on  tooth  after  tooth,  and  by  giving  rise  to  most  severe  neuralgia  will  necessitate 
their  extraction. 

Exostosis  may  arise  secondarily  to  inflammation  of  the  periodontum,  and  will  then  be 
accompanied  by  extra  vascularity  and  tenderness  of  adjacent  gum,  &c.  The  means  for 
detecting  its  presence  in  its  early  stages,  when  arising  primarily  and  causing  neuralgia, 
have  been  already  mentioned ;  symptoms  that  will  be  likely  to  attend  its  prolonged  pre- 
sence as  a  source  of  irritation  are  those  of  periodontal  inflammation. 

The  nature  of  the  agencies  that  destroy  the  dense  structures  of  the  tooth  will  now  be 
considered,  and  inasmuch  as  the  sequence  of  disease,  when  once  the  pulp  is  exposed,  is 
much  the  same  whether  the  exposure  has  occurred  through  caries,  erosion,  or  fracture,  tlie 
treatment  of  progressive  dental  disease  and  the  various  affections  of  the  pulp  will  be  con- 
sidered and  illustrated  once  for  all ;  and,  finally,  dental  disease  external  to  the  root,  with 
its  complications,  will  receive  notice. 

The  great  prevalence  of  caries  at  the  present  day  makes  it  desirable  that  its  nature  and 
the  means  for  its  prevention  should  be  understood.  These  subjects  will  therefore  be  dis- 
cussed somewhat  at  length. 

Dental  Caries  or  Decay 

may  be  described  as  the  disintegration  of  the  hard  structures  of  the  tooth  by  decalcifica- 
tion.   It  always  commences  on  the  exterior  of  a  tooth  and  saps  inwards  ;  when  the  crown 
is  attacked  by  it,  a  fault  in  the  enamel  is  the  first  step  in  its  course,  and  may  be  due  to 
original  faulty  development  or  to  mechanical  or  chemical  injury. 
Fracture  may  produce  the  enamel  lesion. 

A  frequent  cause  of  disintegration  of  the  enamel  is  the  attrition  exercised  by  the  sides 
of  crowded  teeth  on  each  other,  and  as  this  sets  uj)  interstitial  decay  a  nidus  is  thereby 
formed,  which  serves  as  a  laboratory  for  the  production  of  chemical  destructive  agents 
which  act  on  the  adjoining  tooth. 

The  chemical  solvents  are  formed  by  acids  chiefly  derived  from  the  buccal  mucus  and 
food  mixed  with  saliva,  which — lodging  between  the  teeth  and  in  natural  depressions — 
imdergo  decomposition.  In  the  formation  of  acid,  carious  dentine,  when  once  a  cavity  is 
formed,  takes  a  part. 

A  fungoid  growth  going  by  the  name  of  "  leptothrix  buccalis,"  which  is  found  in  the 
mouth,  is  constantly  present  in  carious  teeth  and  probably  helps  in  tlie  disintegrating 
process. 

Overcrowding  of  the  teeth,  viscid  buccal  mucus  giving  an  acid  reaction,  a  vitiated  con- 
dition of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  due  to  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  eating 
of  sweetmeats  (as  carried  by  some  young  people  to  a  most  injurious  extent),  conduce  to 
decay  and  sliould  therefore  be  avoided  or  prevented.  The  condition  of  the  moutli  attend- 
ant on  fevers  accelerates  decay. 

The  great  preventive  of  decay  is  friction,  that  is,  the  keeping  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
teeth  swept  clean  of  the  food,  mucus,  &c.,  that  tend  to  lodge  between  or  about  them. 
With  this  object  their  lingual  as  well  as  labial  and  buccal  surfaces  should  be  brushed  night 
and  morning ;  the  direction  of  the  brushing  should  he  always  from  the  gum,  i.  e.  down- 
wards for  the  upper  and  upwards  from  the  lower  teeth,  as  this  removes  food  from  between 
them  by  the  natural  lines  of  clearance  ;  the  masticating  surface  of  the  back  teeth  should 
also  be  brushed.  Where  the  mucus  is  ropy  and  clings,  to  tlie  teeth,  a  saponaceous  tooth 
powder  should  be  used. 

Rinsing  out  the  mouth  after  meals  is  a  practice  to  be  generally  encouraged,  and  the  use 
of  a  weak  alkaline  mouth  wash  may  with  advantage  be  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  cor- 
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rect  undue  acidity  of  the  oral  fluids,  and  also  to  neutralize  the  local  effects  of  strong  acid 
medicine. 

Among  preventive  measures  must  be  classed  what  may  be  termed  preventive  stopping. 
For  example,  a  small  spot  of  decay  is  often  found  near  the  distal  edge  (of  the  masticating 
surface)  of  the  second  temporary  molar  ;  if  this  be  not  stopped  the  decayed  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  tooth  will  come  in  contact  with  the  mesial  surface  of  the  first  permanent  molar 
on  its  eruption,  and  decay  be  started  in  it;  then  on  the  shedding  of  the  temporary  molar, 
its  successor,  tlie  second  bicuspid,  will  have  its  distal  surface  exposed  to  decay  from  con- 
tact with  that  already  existing  in  the  first  molar,  and  thus  from 
lack  of  a  small  stopping  in  a  temporary  tooth,  two  permanent  Fig.  242. 

teeth  are  frequently  lost  or  only  saved  by  elaborate  fillings. 

The  progress  of  decay  is  usually  very  insidious,  a  minute  and 
unnoticed  fault  or  fissure  of  the  enamel  often  leading  to  extensive 
decay  of  the  dentine.  (See  decay  depicted  on  masticating  sur- 
face of  molar  in  d.  Fig.  243.)  A  warning  by  pain  is  by  no 
means  always  given,  but  sometimes  a  twinge  or  sliglit  ache  is 
experienced  when  the  periphery  of  the  dentine  is  reached  and 
becomes  irritated  by  saccharine  or  sapid  substances  or  by  thermal 
changes  ;  if  this  warning  is  neglected,  often  nothing  more  is  felt, 
till  an  acute  twinge  shows  tiiat  the  pulp  is  exposed,  or  a  caving- 
in  of  the  enamel  reveals  a  large  cavity.  It  thus  happens  that 
the  detection  of  decay  in  its  earlier  stages  can  only  be  insured 
by  frequent  inspection  of  tlie  teeth.  Such  inspections  should 
begin  with  the  first  teeth  and  be  carried  out  systematically 
several  times  a  year  if  the  te(!th  are  to  be  preserved  and  much 
stopping  avoided. 

For  the  purpose  of  examination,  a  mouth  mirror  and  a  pointed 
instrument  are  required ;  the  double-pointed  searcher  here 
figured  (Fig.  242)  is  particularly  useful,  its  curved  ends  being 
adapted  to  pass  between  the  necks  of  the  teeth  ;  it  should  be 
employed  very  lightly  in  finding  out  whether  a  pulp  is  exposed. 

The  natural  fissures  and  all  depressions  of  the  tooth's  surface, 
together  with  the  sides  of  such  teeth  as  are  in  contact,  should 
be  carefully  examined.    A  darkening  of  fissures  often  points  to 
decay  in  their  depths,  and  its  presence  in  them  may  be  considered  certain  if 
the  fine  point  of  the  searcher  passes  through  to  the  dentine.    Enamel,  on  the 
plane  surface  of  a  tootii,  when  affected  by  decay,  is  usually  first  opaque  and  of 
a  chalky  whiteness,  but  may  become  brown  or  blackened. 

In  interstitial  decay  the  defect  in  the  enamel,  being  out  of  sight,  usually 
escapes  detection,  and  the  first  evidence  of  its  presence  is  given  by  a  darkening 
of  the  underlying  dentine,  which  dai'kening  sliows  through  the  enamel,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  front  tooth  is  first  observable  on  the  lingual  or  labial  surface,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  back  teeth  usually  on  the  masticatory  surface  (see  Fig.  243, 
a).  The  amount  of  discoloration  varies,  sometimes  a  distinct  black  spot  being 
visible  and  showing  through  the  enamel,  in  other  cases  a  smoked  appearance  or  a  slate 
color  being  imparted  to  the  affected  quarter  of  the  tooth,  the  variable  depth  of  shade  being 
dependent  on  the  distance  from  the  enamel  surface  at  which  the  decayed  dentine  lies,  and 
also  upon  the  character  of  the  decay. 

In  young  teeth,  with  their  deficient  density,  decay  runs  a  rapid  course,  and  the  pulp, 
being  larger,  is  quickly  exposed.  The  teeth  of  women  during  the  term  of  pregnancy  are 
apt  to  decay  rapidly,  and  to  be  peculiarly  sensitive — a  reason  for  having  them  put  in  good 
order  in  anticipation  of  that  event. 

Treatment  of  Decay. 

To  stay  the  progress  of  decay  in  the  hard  structures  of  the  crown,  two  methods  are 
practised,  viz.,  "  cutting-out"  and  "  stopping."  In  either  case  the  affected  dental  struc- 
tures must  be  thoroughly  removed  and  the  cavity  obliterated. 

"  Cutting-out"  decay  is  accomplished  by  removing  adjacent  sound  enamel  and  dentine, 
together  with  the  diseased  portion,  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  left  an  even  surface  of 
hard  and  healthy  tooth,  which  should  be  well  polisiied.    The  full  depth  to  which  disease 
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has  afFcoted  the  dentine  slioukl  be  ascertained  before  tlie  adoption  of  this  method,  which 
shoukl  only  be  had  recourse  to  in  healthy  mouths,  and  only  in  cases  where  the  cut  suHace 
will  be  exposed  to  friction. 

Stopping  consists  in  the  removal  of  diseased  structure,  in  the  giving  to  the  resulting 
cavity  a  retaining  shape,  and  the  insertion  into  it  of  a  sto[)ping  which  is  made  flush  with 
and  accurately  adapted  to  the  edges  of  sound  surrounding  tooth  structure. 

In  practice,  cutting-away  and  stopping  are  often  combined.  Dentine  left  exposed 
should  always  be  well  polished,  and  if  sensitive,  camphorated  spirits  of  wine  may  with 
advantage  be  applied  to  it  daily,  or  it  may  be  touched  with  chloride  of  zinc,  or  in  the 
back  of  the  mouth  nitrate  of  silver  or  a  spirit  solution  of  tannin  may  be  applied  to  it. 

Various  materials  are  used  for  stoppings. 

Gold,  skilfully  inserted,  gives  the  best  results  when  the  tooth  is  in  a  condition  to  bear 
its  introduction. 

Amalgams  (among  which  the  so-called  gold  amalgam  is  very  good)  can  be  introduced 
into  a  cavity  in  a  plastic  state,  and  therefore. can  be  packed  round  corners  and  adapted  to 
thin  walls  that  might  not  bear  the  pressure  necessary  to  consolidate  gold. 

Silicated  gutta  perclia,  from  its  non-conduction  of  heat  and  cold,  is  valuable  as  a  tem- 
porary filling,  and  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  cavities  Avhich  pass  below  the  gum  ;  in 
positions  where  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  wear  of  mastication  it  sometimes  lasts  for  years. 

"  Osteo,"  an  oxychloride  of  zinc  stopping,  has  the  advantage  of  clinging  to  the  walls  of 
the  cavity,  which  consequently  requires  less  shaping ;  it  is  also  non-compressible,  which, 
with  its  property  of  non-conduction,  renders  it  valuable  as  a  temporary  filling  where  the 
pulp  is  almost  or  quite  exposed.  It  will  not  last  long  if  in  contact  with  the  gum,  and  is 
not  to  be  trusted  in  interstitial  fillings  ;  but  for  stopping  large  cavities  on  the  masticating 
surfaces  of  teeth  in  which  the  pulp  is  almost  exposed,  it  is  a  most  valuable  substance  ;  and 
if  it  wears  away  on  the  surface,  some  of  it  may  with  advantage  be  left  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  cavity,  while  the  upper  part  is  packed  with  gold.  A  saturated  solution  of  mastic 
in  spirits  of  wine  (or  some  such  preparation)  mixed  with  cotton-wool,  is  serviceable  as  a 
temporary  filling  when  a  carbolic-acid  dressing  has  to  be  retained  in  the  tooth  for  any 
time  not  exceeding  a  fortnight. 

Whatever  stopping  is  used,  the  cavity  should  be  kept  absolutely  dry  while  it  is  being 
filled. 

The  front  upper  teeth,  which  are  very  liable  to  interstitial  decay,  can  (especially  in  the 
young)  be  temporarily  separated  by  wedging  them  apart,  thus  allowing  of  their  being 
filled  from  the  side  or  lingual  surface  without  interfering  with  their  contour  or  leaving  the 
stopping  visible  ;  B  and  c  in  Fig.  243  show  how  hidden  cavities  in  other  situations  can  be 
reached  and  stopped,  if  they  cannot  be  got  at  by  a  gradual  process  of  wedging. 

In  shaping  cavities  for  filling,  the  proximity  of  the  pulp  with  its  outstanding  connia 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  its  exposure  avoided.    (See  Molar,  in  d.  Fig.  243.) 

If  a  healthy  pulp  is  exposed  in  preparing  a  tooth  for  stopping,  a  cap  of  some  non-con- 
ducting material,  which  has  been  moistened  with  carbolic  acid,  should  be  at  once  placed 
over  it,  and  then  a  stopping  introduced.    (See  Bicuspid,  in  d.  Fig.  243.) 

If  an  exposed  pulp  has  become  inflamed  at  the  point  of  its  exposure,  and  has  taken  on 
a  secreting  action,  repeated  dressings  with  carbolic  acid  to  get  rid  of  this  ulcerating  con- 
dition may  be  had  recourse  to ;  and  if  successful,  a  stopping  may  be  introduced  over  the 
capped  pulp  ;  but  as  a  rule,  if  the  pulj)  has  shrunk  away  from  the  aperture  of  exposure,  or 
been  the  seat  of  continued  pain,  it  cannot  be  preserved  with  comfort,  and  the  best  treat- 
ment in  such  a  case  consists  in  rapidly  bringing  about  its  death  by  the  application  of 
arsenious  acid,  and  then,  when  it  is  devitalized,  by  withdrawing  it  and  thoroughly  filling 
the  pulp  chamber  and  its  root  extensions.    (See  Bicuspid,  in  e.  Fig.  243.) 

The  accompanying  series  of  drawings,  A,  b,  c,  d,  e,  Fig.  243,  illustrate  progressive 
disease  in  a  tooth  and  its  treatment. 
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Fig.  243,  A,  represents  the  masticatory  surfaces  of  second  upper  Fig.  243. 

bicuspid  and  first  molar.  The  darkening  of  the  decay  beneath  shows 
through  the  enamel  on  the  bicuspid.  A  searcher  is  introduced  to 
explore  the  mesial  surface  of  the  molar  for  decay. 

Fig.  243,  B,  the  same  teeth;  the  front  surface  of  the  molar,  having 
presented  superficial  decay,  has  been  chiselled  down,  which  gives 
space  for  stopping  instruments  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  deeper 
cavity  in  the  bicuspid. 

Fig.  243,  c,  the  same  teeth  with  decay  more  advanced.  The 
cavity  in  the  front  of  molar,  proving  too  deep  for  "  cutting-out,"  is 
reached  by  stopping  instruments  introduced  via  the  cavity  in  the 
bicuspid.  The  latter  tooth  having  had  the  enamel  on  its  masticatory 
surface  too  much  undermined  for  preservation,  will  have  its  contour 
restored  by  a  stopping  introduced  into  the  dovetailed-shape  cavity, 
here  seen  from  above. 

Fig.  243,  D,  represents  continuation  of  disease  as  seen  in  vertical 
section  of  lower  bicuspid  and  first  molar.  In  the  bicuspid  the  pulp 
has  been  just  exposed,  but  being  healthy  has  had  a  carbolized  cap 
and  a  non-conducting  stopping  placed  over  it,  and  has  developed  a 
protective  shield  of  secondary  dentine.  A  gold  stopping  is  seen  in 
the  molar,  of  a  sha[)e  that  would  insure  its  retention  if  solid.  Com- 
mencing decay  is  also  shown  at  the  masticating  surface  of  this  tooth. 

Fig.  243,  E,  same  teeth.  The  pulp  of  the  bicuspid  is  supposed  to 
have  been  destroyed  with  arsenious  acid  and  withdrawn  from  the 
pulp  chamber,  which,  with  its  extension  to  the  end  of  the  root,  is 
represented  as  filled,  the  lost  portion  of  the  crown  being  also  restored. 
The  effects  of  unchecked  disease  are  seen  in  the  molar,  the  anterior 
root  being  occupied  by  purulent  fiuid,  and  its  apex  bathed  with  pus 
of  an  alveolar  abscess.  The  posterior  root,  in  which  some  living  pulp 
still  remains,  is  represented  as  exostosed,  but  might  with  equal  truth 
have  been  depicted  as  covered  with  thickened  and  inflamed  perio- 
dontum. 

When  a  pulp  has  been  extirpated  immediately  after  its  loss  of 
vitality  the  root  canals  should  be  stopped  to  their  apices  forthwith, 
but  when  a  dead  pulp  has  remained  in  a  tooth  for  any  time  a  thorough 
purification  by  the  use  ol"  carbolic  acid  must  precede  the  stopping. 

In  some  cases  after  the  pulp  has  been  extir[)ated,  instead  of  filling 
the  roots,  an  alternative  plan  must  be  adopted  if  the  tooth  is  to  saved. 

This  consists  in  drilling  a  fine  canal  beneath  the  free  edge  of  the  gum  into  the  emptied 
and  cleansed  pulp  chamber,  which  is  then  covered  over  with  a  cap  and  superjacent 
stopping. 

Fig.  244  represents  a  tooth  so  treated — the  gum  in  this  case  acts  as  a  valve  opposed  to 
the  ingress  of  food,  &c.  The  vent  (wliich  may  be  made  through  a  stopping),  by  preventing 
the  accumulation  of  fluid  or  gas  in  the  pulp  chamber,  stays  the  de- 
velopment or  allows  the  subsidence  of  inflammatory  misciiief  about 
the  root. 

Pivoting  When  no  other  teeth  want  replacing  and  the  crown 

of  one  of  either  of  the  six  upper  front  teeth  is  lost  through  fracture 
or  decay,  the  operation  of  pivoting  a  new  one  on  to  the  root  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  other  modes  of  attachment. 

In  the  case  of  a  healthy  root  the  crown  can  with  advantage  be 
pivoted  on  it  once  for  all,  after  the  end  of  the  canal  has  been  filled 
with  gold  or  other  durable  stopping  ;  but  in  other  cases  the  following 
mode  of  operating  is  to  be  preferred: — Tlie  canal  at  the  end  of  the 

root  is  left  open,  and  the  new  crown  is  affixed  to  the  root  by  a  split  gold  pin  which  is 
sheathed  in  a  platinum  tube  fixed  with  stopping  into  the  rifled  barrel  of  the  root.  Here 
the  tooth  crown  can  be  removed  and  replaced  at  pleasure,  while  the  root  is  preserved  from 
furtl)er  decay  by  being  lined  with  metal,  and  by  this  method  a  root  not  fully  formed,  or 
one  that  is  the  subject  of  alveolar  abscess,  may  safely  be  used  for  supporting  a  pivoted 
crown.    (See  Fig.  245.) 

Decay  at  its  commencement  is,  as  a  rule,  capable  of  satisfactory  and  quite  or  compara- 
tively painless  treatment.    The  difficulties  of  its  successful  treatment  increase  with  its 
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onward  progress,  while  the  nerve  complications  that  have  been  noticed,  and  the  severe 
inflammatory  lesions  which  will  be  enumerated  furtlier  on,  are  most  frequently  the  sequelae 
of  neglected  decay. 

Fracture  of  Teeth. 

Teeth,  especially  projecting  upper  incisors,  are  liable  to  be  fractured.  If  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  crown  is  chipped  off,  the  fractured  edge  may  be  smoothed  with  a  file  or 
stone  and  touched  witii  spirit  to  keep  it  hard  and  insensitive  (filing  to  amend  shape  should 
not  be  had  recourse  to  while  the  patient  is  very  young).  If  the  portion  broken  off"  is  so 
large  that  the  tooth  will  be  permanently  disfigured  and  yet  the  })ulp  has  escaped  destructive 
irritation,  the  tooth  may  for  a  time  be  left  as  it  is,  or  the  remainder  of  the  crown  may  be 
removed  and  a  new  crown  pivoted  on  to  the  root ;  in  a  young  subject  the  destruction  of 
the  pulp  preparatory  to  pivoting  should  be  postponed  until  it  is  reduced  to  its  ultimate 
tenuity  by  the  perfecting  of  the  root. 

If  it  is  evident  that  the  pulp  has  become  inflamed  through  the  facture  it  will  be  desirable 
to  at  once  destroy  and  extirpate  it,  in  order  that  the  periodontum  may  be  preserved  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  therefore  the  root  be  in  a  position  to  carry  a  pivoted  crown  witii 
comfort.  In  young  subjects,  when  the  teeth  are  much  crowded  and  relatively  prominent 
as  compared  with  those  in  the  lower  jaw,  it  may  be  desirable  to  extract  the  fi-actured 
tooth  and  to  train-in  the  neighboring  teeth  to  occupy  its  site. 

Arrested  or  carbonized  decay, — Sometimes  in  young  subjects  when  the  enamel 
is  lost  almost  simultaneously  over  tlie  whole  masticating  surface  of  a  molar  tooth,  decay 
becomes  arrested,  the  exposed  dentine  assuming  a  dark  mahogany  or  black  color,  and  pre- 
senting a  density  which  qualifies  it  for  mastication.  Such  a  result  may  be  aided  by  the 
round ing-otf  of  projecting  enamel  edges. 

Erosion  Occasionally  the  enamel  and  subjacent  dentine  are  gradually  lost  by  a  pro- 
cess which  was  called  by  Hunter  "  decay  by  denudation,"  and  by  recent  writers  erosion. 
The  surface  of  the  cavity  so  formed  remains  hard  and  polished  and  often  free  from  dis- 
coloration. It  is  probable  that  this  gradual  wasting  away  of  the  tooth  substance,  without 
any  of  tiie  ordinary  appearances  of  caries,  is  due  to  the  combined  action  of  chemical  solu- 
tion and  friction  ;  the  enamel  in  the  first  instance  being  aft'ected  over  a  comparatively 
large  area,  the  dentine,  when  reached,  is  exposed  to  friction  which  prevents  its  softening. 

This  erosion  may  afl'ect  other  parts  of  a  tooth,  but  usually  attacks  the  labial  surface  at 
the  neck  ;  frequently  many  teeth  in  the  same  mouth  are  affected  by  it,  a  groove  being 
gradually  scooped  in  the  teeth  just  above  the  gum  until  the  pulp  is  exposed. 

Treatment  An  alkaline  mouth  wash  should  be  prescribed ;  horizontal  brushing 

interdicted,  and  if  the  exposed  dentine  is  sensitive  either  of  the  solutions  mentioned  at 
page  414  may  be  applied  to  it.  In  cases  admitting  of  it,  stopping  should  be  had  recourse 
to,  that  the  pulp  may  be  preserved  from  exposure. 

Affections  of  the  Pulp. 

An  exposed  dentinal  pulp  is  subject  to  mechanical,  thermal,  and  other  irritation.  The 
pain  produced  by  such  irritation  is  of  a  sharp  lancinating  character,  sometimes  passing 
away  with  an  ache. 

Chronic  inflammation. — Circumscribed  superficial  inflammation  Avith  increase  of 
sensitiveness  may  be  developed  in  the  pulp  at  the  point  of  exposure,  and  may  continue 
for  a  long  time  in  an  unsusjiected  cavity,  giving  rise  to  reflex  pain  or  (so-called)  neuralgia. 

Ulcerative  condition. — The  exposed  surface  of  the  pulp  may  take  on  a  secretive 
action,  and  the  tooth  be  free  from  pain  as  long  as  the  exuded  sero-purulent  fluid  finds  an 
exit,  and  the  pulp  escapes  fresh  irritation. 

Acute  or  general  inflammation  of  the  pulp  is  attended  by  terrible  pain 
of  a  violent  throbbing  character,  whicli,  after  lasting  several  hours  or  days,  may  cease 
as  suddenly  as  it  began,  its  cessation  betokening  the  death  of  the  pulp.  In  this  case 
every  factor  for  the  production  of  agonizing  pain  is  present,  the  distensible  pulp,  largely 
supplied  with  nerves,  undergoing  vascular  engorgement  with  an  unyielding  case  (closed-in 
at  all  parts  except  at  the  aperture  of  exposure,  through  which  it  may  bulge  and  sufler 
further  constriction).  The  pain  is  not  usually  confined  to  the  faulty  tooth,  but  spreads 
from  it  to  the  neighboring  teeth  and  to  the  side  of  the  face  ;  during  the  paroxysms  the 
tooth  often  becomes  tender  to  pressure,  owing  to  a  symjiathetic  irritation  of  the  peri- 
odontal membrane.    Prompt  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  products  of  decom- 
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position  wliich  result  from  the  sphacelus  of  the  pulp  from  passing  beyond  the  interior  of 
the  tooth  and  so  causing  tlie  inflammatory  involvement  of  the  periosteum  and  the  forma- 
tion of  alveolar  abscess.  The  pulp  occasionally  loses  its  vitality  without  producing  notice- 
able pain. 

Tardy  destruction  of  the  pulp — Instead  of  losing  its  vitality  sit  once  the  pulp 
may  die  {)iecemeal,  the  chronic  irritation  that  attends  this  process  being  often  productive 
of  morbid  changes  on  the  exterior  of  the  root.  A  pulp  chamber  that  contains  the  remains 
of  a  decomposed  pulp  emits  a  strong  and  peculiar  phosphatic  smell. 

Classification  of  pulp  has  been  described  already  under  the  head  of  Secondary 
dentine. 

An  insensitive  polypoid  growth  of  the  pulp,  consisting  of  granulations  which  throw  off 
a  secretion  and  readily  bleed,  sometimes  projects  from  the  pulp  chamber  into  a  cavity  in 
the  crown  of  a  tooth  ;  it  usually  necessitates  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  on  account  of  the 
successful  resistance  it  offers  to  extirpation. 

A  sensitive  sprouting  of  the  pulp  may  follow  fracture  of  a  tooth.  Extraction  would  be 
the  treatment  for  this  condition,  which,  by  extirpation  of  the  pulp,  should  be  prevented 
from  developing,  if  the  retention  of  the  root  is  desirable. 

Necrosis  of  the  pulp  may  occur  within  the  unopened  pulp  chamber  of  a  sound 
tootli.  It  is  most  often  consequent  on  a  blow  (sometimes  a  very  slight  one)  rupturing  its 
vessels  as  they  enter  the  apex  of  the  root.  It  may  supervene  on  fever.  A  darkening  of 
the  whole  tooth  results,  and  is  due  to  the  permeation  of  the  dentine  by  the  decomposed 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood. 

Salter  has  pointed  out  that  the  pulp  thus  devitalized  may  be  disposed  of  by  fatty  degene- 
ration. In  the  absence  of  treatment  («.  e.,  extirpation  of  the  pulp,  &c.)  it  often  leads  to 
alveolar  abscess. 

A  tooth  knocked  out  and  immediately  replaced  may  become  quite  firm  and  obtain  vital 
connection  with  the  alveolo-dental  membrane,  and  will  then  be  in  the  same  condition  as 
the  above.  Death  of  the  pulp  will  be  evidenced  by  the  absence  of  a  sensation  in  a  tooth 
wiien  touched  with  an  instrument  hot  enough  to  evoke  sensation  in  its  neighbors. 

Affections  of  the  Alveolo-dental  Membrane. 

Dental  periostitis  may  be  local  or  general,  chronic  or  acute. 

General  inflammation  of  the  periosteal  investment  of  the  teeth  and  their  sockets 
results  from  rheumatism  or  attends  on  a  debilitated  or  unhealthy  conditiom  of  the  system, 
and  demands  constitutional  treatment.  When  slight  in  amount  and  causing  only  a  loosen- 
ing of  and  sense  of  fulness  and  uneasiness  about  the  teeth,  no  local  treatment  may  be 
required  beyond  the  use  of  a  slightly  astringent  mouth  wash.  When  the  gums  are  also 
congested  they  should  be  scarified  and  a  stronger  astringent  (tannin  dissolved  in  spirits  of 
wine  is  efficient)  applied  to  them.  Tincture  of  iodine  is  a  favorite  application  with  some. 
Any  root  or  tooth  that  may  be  an  excitant  of  inflammation  is  best  removed,  and  tartar 
should  be  thoroughly  got  rid  of  from  beneath  the  free  edges  of  the  gum. 

The  continuance  or  oft-repeated  recurrence  of  a  congested  condition  of  gum  and  perio- 
dontum  leads  to  the  absorption  of  the  alveolar  edge  and  consequent  loss  of  implantation  for 
the  teeth  ;  the  gradual  deposition  of  tartar  upon  the  root,  besides  being  one  of  the  com- 
monest causes  of  this  condition,  is  apt  to  attend  upon  and  increase  it  when  arising  from 
other  causes.  AVhen  the  periosteal  inflammation  is  more  acute  and  pus  is  formed  about 
the  necks  of  the  teeth,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc — 8  grs.  to  the  ounce — will  be  found  a 
beneficial  mouth  wash  and  will  correct  fetor. 

The  general  symptoms  of  dental  periostitis  have  been  given  at  page  410;  it  may  be 
added  tliat  when  due  to  rheumatism,  toothache  is  apt  to  be  present  and  swelling  and  sup- 
puration absent,  and  that  it  will  often  subside  of  itself,  while  in  a  scrofulous  subject,  or 
when  due  to  sy[)hilis,  the  pain  is  often  slight  and  the  tendency  to  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion marked,  and  tliat  in  these  cases  the  loss  of  the  teeth  is  imminent  and  that  their 
extraction  at  once  may  be  desirable.  Periostitis  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  jaw,  lead- 
ing to  necrosis,  may  be  caused  by  syphilis,  sloughing  of  the  gums,  or  alveolar  abscess,  or 
may  have  a  traumatic  origin. 

Tiie  fumes  of  phosphorus,  productive  of  "  phosphorus  necrosis,"  probably  find  a  readier 
ingress  when  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  is  exposed,  and  other  irritants  productive  of  periosteal 
inflammation  may  act  through  the  same  channel. 

Necrosis  of  the  alveolar  portion  of  the  jaw  in  children  may  follow  either  of  the  exanthe- 
27 
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mata,  and  will  not  always  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  permanent  teeth  if  due  time  is  given  for 
the  separation  of  the  necrosed  portion. 

Inflammation  of  a  subacute  type  may  attack  the  periodontum  of  one  tooth  after  another 
and  lead  to  their  successive  loss  in  cases  where  the  roots  of  tlie  teeth  are  exposed  thi'ough 
the  recedence  of  the  gums  and  alveolar  margin  from  senile  absorption  or  other  causes. 

Local  Dental  Periostitis  With  the  exception  of  the  condition  just  named, 

inflammation  attacking  the  alveolo-dental  membrane  of  a  single  tooth  results  from  pre- 
existing disease  in  the  tooth  or  is  due  to  some  local  cause  of  irritation,  such  as  a  ligature 
applied  carelessly  for  regulating  purposes  or  for  fracture  of  the  jaw,  the  accumulation  of 
tartar,  or  the  undue  and  oblique  pressure  of  an  antagonist  tooth.  Chronic  inflammation 
and  thickening  of  the  periodontum  is  often  complicated  either  as  cause  or  affect  with 
exostosis  or  with  a  very  small  chronic  alveolar  abscess  about  the  apex  of  a  stump,  and  is, 
in  these  cases,  associated  sometimes  with  severe  neuralgia,  the  pain  simulating  that  of 
tic-douloureux. 

The  Dental  Cysts  which  sometimes  form  on  the  roots  of  teeth  are  probably  generally 
the  outcome  of  conditions  which  in  their  more  sthenic  form  lead  to  the  formation  of  alve- 
olar abscess.  An  alveolar  abscess  may  pass  into  a  cystic  condition,  and  it  is  certain  that 
these  cysts  (which  may  contain  cholesterine)  may  suppurate,  and  then  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  they  become  converted  into  alveolar  abscesses. 

Periodontal  inflammation  of  an  acute  form,  producing  Alveolar  Ab- 
scess, is  the  natural  sequel  of  death  of  the  pulp,  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
this  structure  passing  through  the  foramen  at  the  end  of  the  root,  giving  rise  to  it.  Pus 
formed  between  the  root  and  its  investing  membrane  may  separate  the  latter  from  the 
former  and  escape  around  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  in  which  case,  if  the  dentinal  pulp  is  also 
dead,  the  tooth  becomes  absolutely  necrosed  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  foreign  body.  Pus 
may  become  diffused  beneath  the  gum,  and  this  is  especially  likely  to  occur  in  the  case  of 
lower  impacted  wisdom  teeth.  Far  more  commonly,  pus,  derived  from  the  pulp  chamber 
or  due  to  the  breaking-down  of  inflammatory  lymph,  which  has  been  thrown  out  about 
the  apex  of  the  fang,  is  contained  in  a  circumscribed  abscess  which  embraces  the  end  of 
the  root  (see  Fig.  243,  e)  and  occupies  an  excavation  in  the  maxilla.  Preventive  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  complete  clearing-out  of  the  root  canals  and  their  thorough  purifica- 
tion with  carbolic  acid,  this,  with  the  administration  of  a  saline  purgative  and  the  local 
abstraction  of  blood  by  the  application  of  a  leech  to  the  gum  over  tlie  root,  affords  the 
best  chance  of  cutting  short  periodontal  inflammation  that  tends  to  the  formation  of  ab- 
scess. The  formation  of  an  alveolar  abscess  is  usually  preceded  by  great  local  tenderness 
to  pressure  on  or  over  the  root  of  the  tooth,  and  attended  by  pain  of  a  throbbing  charac- 
ter, sometimes  by  rigors  and  considerable  constitutional  disturbance.  The  possible  occur- 
rence of  pyajmia  from  this  cause  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  Great  serous  effusion  into  the 
cancellated  bone  and  tlie  soft  surrounding  tissues  not  infrequently  takes  place,  mistaken 
sometimes  for  erysipelas  and  occasionally  resulting  in  suppuration;  the  closure  of  the  eye 
of  the  aflected  side,  or  a  swelling  from  the  lower  jaw  reaching  half  down  the  neck  may 
thus  be  produced.  An  abscess  connected  Avith  an  upper  molar  sometimes  causes  a  fulness 
over  the  lower  jaw.  When  an  abscess  is  formed  the  contained  pus  tends  to  find  an  exit 
either  through  a  gumboil  (so-called),  or  by  a  fistulous  opening  on  the  face,  etc. ;  an  open- 
ing on  the  gum  being  naturally  formed  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  reflected  from  gum 
to  cheek  at  a  distance  from  the  alveolar  border,  and  a  canal  through  the  body  of  the  bone, 
if  the  root  of  the  tooth  extends  below  such  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

An  alveolar  abscess  attached  to  the  upper  teeth  may  perforate  the  antrum,  when 
attached  to  an  incisor  may  open  into  the  nares,  or  when  connected  with  a  lateral  incisor 
may  pass  backwards  between  the  compact  layers  of  the  palatine  process  of  the  superior 
maxilla  or  between  the  periosteum  and  the  hard  palate,  and  open  through  or  behind  the 
soft  palate.  It  may  also  form  fistulous  openings  on  the  face  near  the  inner  canthus  or 
under  the  edge  of  the  malar  bone.  An  alveolar  abscess  connected  with  lower  incisors 
may  open  under  or  in  front  of  the  chin,  and  above  or  under  the  margin  of  the  jaw  when 
connected  with  the  other  lower  teeth ;  from  a  wisdom  tooth  the  pus  may  pass  forwards  to 
the  canine,  backwards  to  the  fauces,  or  escape  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Pus  from  an  alve- 
olar abscess  may  pass  down  the  neck,  and  in  one  case  it  found  final  exit  below  the  clavicle, 
and  in  another  and  fatal  case  it  reached  the  armpit. 

The  pus  of  an  alveolar  abscess  that  distends  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gum  or  cheek 
should  of  course  be  evacuated  by  an  incision,  if  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  does  not  suffice 
for  the  purpose.  A  chronic  gumboil  may  be  regarded  as  a  safety  vent ;  but  abscesses 
with  such  a  fistulous  opening  on  the  gum  may  sometimes  be  cured  by  pumping  carbolic 
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acid  through  the  root  of  the  tooth  until  it  escapes  on  the  gum,  followed  up  by  stopping  of 
the  root. 

When  alveolar  abscess  has  formed  and  does  not  tend  to  open  on  the  gum,  but  causes  a 
distension  of  the  bone  over  it,  together  with  local  inflammation,  the  tooth,  as  a  rule, 
should  be  extracted  without  delay  to  prevent  further  mischief,  although  in  some  cases  a 
clearing  out  of  the  pulp  chamber  and  the  performance  of  rliizodontropy,  coupled  or  not 
witli  a  direct  opening  into  the  al)scess  to  evacuate  the  pus,  may  be  the  right  practice. 

In  alveolar  abscess  of  the  lower  jaw,  a  prominence  passing  out  from  any  diseased  tooth 
and  obliterating  the  natural  sulcus  between  gum  and  cheek  will  point  to  the  tooth  which 
should  be  extracted,  and  a  vertical  incision  across  the  abscess  track  within  the  mouth  may 
be  advisable  to  prevent  the  next  step  in  the  formation  of  an  external  fistulous  opening, 
namely,  the  distension  and  thinning  of  the  skin  preparatory  to  its  perforation.  In  these 
cases  warm  water  should  be  held  in  the  mouth,  and  poultices  should  not  be  applied  to  the 
outside  of  the  face. 

A  fistulous  opening  on  the  face,  which  has  given  exit  to  a  continual  discharge  for  years, 
will  at  once  close  up  on  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  or  buried  root  which  has  caused  it,  but 
a  permanent  depressed  cicatrix  will  be  left ;  in  these  cases  a  probe  introduced  from  the 
outside  will  very  likely  impinge  on  something  which  feels  rough  and  hard  like  dead  bone, 
but  is  really  an  exostosed  and  roughened  tooth  fang  ;  absence  of  fetor  in  the  discharge 
and  singleness  of  the  opening  point  to  the  presence  of  a  diseased  tooth  and  not  bone 
disease. 

Serious  local  Complications  of  Inflammatory  Action  set  up  by 

Tooth  Disease. 

The  disfigurement  of  a  fistulous  opening  on  the  face,  due  to  neglected  alveolar  abscess, 
is  comparatively  common,  but  far  more  severe  complications  are  sometimes  but  very  rarely 
produced  by  the  inflammatory  involvement  of  surrounding  structures.  The  seventh  nerve 
has  thus  been  involved,  producing  facial  paralysis.  Necrosis  of  the  involved  bone  has  led 
to  a  fatal  result.  Several  cases  are  detailed  by  Salter  in  which  permanent  loss  of  sight  in 
one  eye  followed  antral  abscess  or  inflammation  about  the  upper  teeth.  In  one  case  amau- 
rosis of  thirteen  months'  duration  was  got  rid  of  by  the  extraction  of  a  carious  tootli  from 
the  end  of  which  a  splinter  of  wood  projected.  In  the  case  of  a  patient  who  recently  came 
with  symptoms  of  tumor  in  the  orbit  into  Guy's  and  there  died.  Dr.  Goodhart  traced  the 
origin  of  mischief  to  caries  of  the  first  left  lower  molar,  which  gave  rise  to  abscess,  suppu- 
ration in  the  inferior  dental  canal,  acute  ostitis  of  left  side  of  lower  jaw,  extension  of 
disease. by  pterygo-maxillary  fossa  to  orbit,  suppuration  in  both  orbits,  ostitis  of  vault  of 
skull,  and  pyajmia. 

The  spasm  of  the  masseter  which  frequently  attends  disease  about  the  lower  back  teeth 
is  sometimes  probably  due  to  inflammatory  involvement  of  the  nerve,  and  not  simply  to 
reflex  irritation.  Extraction  of  tlie  tooth  is  its  cure,  and  the  mouth  may  be  opened  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  of  this  being  accomplished  by  the  persevering  use  of  a  wedge  between  the 
teeth. 

Tartar  or  salivary  calculus  consists  of  lime  salts  precipitated  from  the  oral  fluids, 
together  with  "  leptothrix  buccalis,"  epithelial  scales,  &c.  ;  it  especially  tends  to  form  on 
the  lingual  surface  of  the  lower  front  teeth,  and  on  the  buccal  surface  of  upper  molars  ;  a 
small  rim  may  be  often  found  on  all  the  teeth  under  the  free  edges  of  tlie  gum,  which  may 
then  present  a  narrow  blue  line  or  be  generally  congested.  Brushing  in  the  manner 
recommended  for  the  prevention  of  decay  checks  its  deposition.  Its  presence  in  large 
mass  may  cause  ulceration  of  the  tongue,  &c.,  and  in  much  smaller  quantity  causes 
loosening,  and  if  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  loss  of  the  teeth.  It  should  be  carefully  and 
thoroughly  removed  with  small  scaling  instruments,  used  so  as  not  to  make  the  gum  bleed. 

All  teeth  that  are  retained  in  tlie  mouth  should  by  stopping  and  scaling  be  rendered  as 
sound  and  firm  as  possible.  A  patient  with  tartar-loaded  and  decaying  teeth  may  travel 
for  fresh  air,  but  will  hardly  find  it. 

All  sharp  and  jagged  edges  of  teeth  should  be  removed  by  a  file  ;  this  is  of  special  im- 
portance in  after-life,  as  localization  of  epithelioma  of  the  tongue  is  commonly  traceable  to 
irritation  so  produced. 
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TUMOUS  AND  OTHER  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  GUMS. 

Sundry  gum  affections  are  intimately  connected  with  the  teeth. 

Simple  hypertrophy  of  the  gums,  chiefly  on  their  labial  surface,  is  sometimes  met  with 
when  the  teeth  are  overcrowded,  the  gum  being  shut  out,  as  it  were,  from  between  the 
neck  of  the  teeth.  The  preventive  treatment  for  this  condition  is  self-evident,  but  when 
it  is  established,  and  extraction  is  inadmissible,  it  maybe  reduced  by  free  scarification  and 
the  application  of  tannin,  &c. 

Occasionally,  in  unhealthy  subjects,  hypertrophy  assumes  larger  proportions,  the  crowns 
of  the  teeth  being  buried  in  lobulated  masses  of  gum.  The  treatment  consists  of  scaling, 
free  scarification  (and  sometimes  excision),  together  with  the  local  use  of  astringents  and 
fetor-correcting  applications.  Absorption  of  the  underlying  alveolus,  and  consequent  loss 
of  implantations  for  the  teeth,  is  apt  to  attend  upon  this  hypertrophy,  as  it  does  upon  con- 
tinued extra  vascularity  of  the  gums. 

A  polypus  of  the  gum  is  frequently  found  to  project  into  dental  carious  cavities  wliich 
extend  below  the  gum ;  it  is  vascular  and  insensitive,  and  should  be  cut  away  and  picked 
out  of  the  tooth  cavity  preparatory  to  the  filling  of  this  latter.  This  gum  polypus  is  some- 
times liable  to  be  mistaken  for  polypus  of  the  dentinal  pulp. 

Epulis — The  tumors  classed  under  this  name  present,  in  varying  proportions,  a  fibrous 
or  myeloid  character,  and  not  infrequently  have  small  osseous  development  at  their  bases. 
As  regards  the  maxillte,  these  growths  essentially  belong  to  the  alveolar  or  tooth-bearing 
portion,  and  consequently  can,  as  a  rule,  be  completely  removed  witliout  interference  with 
the  basal  portion  of  the  bone.  The  fibrous  tissue  of  the  gum,  the  endosteum,  and  the 
nheolo-dental  membrane  having  continuity,  may  each  share  in  the  development  of  an 
epulis ;  it  therefore  follows  tiiat  for  the  complete  eradication  of  the  disease,  the  extraction 
of  an  adjoining  tooth  or  root  may  be  demanded,  together  with  the  excision  of  the  growth 
and  involved  bone. 

Vascular  tumors. — My  colleague  Mr.  Salter  has  recorded  a  case  of  a  vascular 
tumor  the  size  and  color  of  a  Moi'ello  cherry,  which  he  found  attached  by  a  narrow  neck 
to  the  periosteum  of  a  tooth.  In  my  own  practice  a  lobulated  tumor,  of  polypous  character, 
and  having  much  the  appearance  of  an  epulis,  overlapped  the  hard  palate,  and  was  found 
to  be  attached  by  an  exceedingly  narrow  pedicle  to  the  edge  of  the  periosteum  of  a  decayed 
molar  tooth.  In  both  these  cases  hemorrhage  of  a  really  alarming  extent  had  occurred, 
and  in  both  the  tumor  was  removed  by  extracting  the  tooth. 

The  painful  "  ulcerative  stomatitis,"  so  frequently  met  with  in  hospital  practice  among 
young  children,  often  demands  the  extraction  of  loosened  and  irritating  teeth,  coupled 
with  the  internal  administration  of  its  specific  remedy,  "  chlorate  of  potash." 

The  Extraction  of  Teeth. 

Speaking  generally,  extraction  may  be  required  for  regulation  of  teeth,  which  includes 
the  prevention  of  overcrowding ;  to  prevent  or  get  rid  of  impaction  of  a  wisdom  or  other 
tooth  ;  for  neuralgia  and  nerve  irritation  when  its  origin  in  a  tooth  is  not  confined  to  some 
condition  of  the  pulp  which  can  otherwise  be  got  rid  of  As  a  rule,  in  cases  where  perio- 
dontitis (not  rheumatic)  is  established  and  resists  curative  treatment ;  when  an  alveolar 
abscess  tends  towards  opening  externally  ;  in  cases  of  vertical  fracture  of  the  tooth  ;  in 
tlie  case  of  loose  and  diseased  teeth  or  roots  which  keep  up  an  unhealtliy  condition  of  the 
mouth  ;  when  an  epulis  has  probable  connection  with  alveolo-dental  membrane ;  and, 
finally,  in  some  cases  to  allow  of  more  satisfactory  artificial  restoration. 

Forceps  and  Elevators  are  the  instruments  now  used  for  the  extraction  of  teeth.  The 
forceps  adapted  for  the  removal  of  the  different  teeth  will  be  found  described  in  '  Tomes's 
Dental  Surgery,'  and  only  a  few  special  points  will  be  here  noticed  with  regard  to  them 
and  their  use.  Forceps  should  be  finely  made  and  well  tempered,  with  blades  which 
should  grasp  the  tooth's  neck  without  pressing  on  the  crown,  as  extraction  is  seldom 
required  for  sound  teeth,  but  for  those  that  ai'e  broken  down  or  hollowed  out  by  decay. 

In  extracting  a  tooth  the  forceps  should  be  applied  lightly  but  closely  to  its  neck  and 
then  sent  firmly  up  (or  down,  as  the  case  may  be)  until  they  grasp  a  part  of  the  tooth 
that  will  resist  some  pressure ;  the  edges  of  the  blades  will  thus,  as  a  rule,  be  made  to 
pass  just  within  the  edges  of  the  socket,  while  in  the  case  of  the  mohirs  the  points  of  the 
blades  will  take  grip  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  roots;  the  right  hold  being  obtained  by  this 
first  movement,  the  instrument  is  thenceforth  kept  at  one  with  the  tooth,  which  is  first 
separated  by  a  particular  movement  from  its  socket  attachments  and  then  withdrawn. 
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The  accompanying  drawing,  Fig.  246,  shows  the  manner  of  holding  the  forceps.  The 
little  finger  may  be  used  as  a  kind  of  opening  spring, 

and  the  thumb  should  act  as  a  stop  between  the  Fig.  246. 


handles  and  prevent  any  crushing  pressure. 

The  particular  movement  required  for  the  dislodg- 
ment  of  a  tooth  depends  on  the  shape  of  its  root. 
Tiuis,  the  upper  incisors  and  canines,  together  with 
the  lower  bicuspids,  are  more  or  less  conical,  and  are 


therefore  to  be  rotated,  while  the  lower  incisors  and  Manner  of  holding  forceps, 

canines,  together  with  the  upper  bicuspids,  are  more 

or  less  flattened  from  side  to  side,  and  therefore  are  to  be  moved  outwards  and  inwards. 
The  molar  teeth  are  also  to  be  moved  outwards  and  inwards  before  being  extracted. 

The  direction  in  which  teeth  are  withdrawn  from  their  sockets  depends  on  the  position 
held  by  their  roots.  Upper  molars  are  extracted  downwards  and  outwards  ;  lower  molars 
upwards,  and  often  somewhat  backwards ;  while  in  order  to  follow  tlie  curves  of  their 
respective  roots,  upper  wisdoms  should  be  extracted  downwards,  backwards,  and  out- 
wards, while  the  crowns  of  lower  wisdom  teeth  should  be  carried  backwards  and  upwards. 

An  elevator  should  not  be  used  in  extracting  the  upper  wisdom  tooth  on  account  of  the 
fragile  nature  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  maxilla  in  which  it  is  lodged,  but  may  sometimes 
be  used  with  advantage  for  a  lower  wisdom  when  the  second  molar  is  sound  and  firmly 
implanted. 

Before  attempting  to  extract  a  buried  and  impacted  lower  wisdom  tooth  a  careful  exami- 
nation should  be  made  with  a  probe  to  see  how  it  is  situated  ;  sometimes  it  will  be  found 
to  hold  a  horizontal  position,  its  crown  impinging  upon  and  causing  absorption  of  the 
root  of  the  second  molar.  In  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  extract  the  impacted  tootii, 
lower  hawksbill  stump  forceps  with  a  double  curve  and  an  elevator  such  as  shown  in  Fig. 
248,  B,  will  be  found  very  useful.    In  cases  where  the  ascending  ramus  would  be  neces- 

FiG.  247.  Fig.  248. 
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Fig.  247. — A.  Upper  stump  forceps.    B.  Lower  stump  forceps. 

Fig.  248. — Wedge-shaped  scoop  elevators,  which  are  very  useful  in  extracting  buried  or  much  hollowed-out  roots 
such  as  C.  A.  Elevator  for  upper  roots.  B.  One  of  a  pair  of  elevators,  devised  by  Mr.  C.  Roifers,  for  lower  stumps. 
Such  a  root  as  C  may  sometimes  be  best  removed  from  the  upper  jaw  with  an  instrument  having  a  spiral  cut  on  it, 
used  like  a  corkscrew. 

sarily  injured  in  attempts  to  remove  the  wisdom,  the  second  molar  should  be  extracted 
and  then  the  buried  tooth  may  erupt  without  further  trouble,  or  can  be  easily  removed  if 
still  a  source  of  irritation.  Stump  forceps,  as  here  figured  (Fig.  247),  are  far  better 
adapted  for  the  extraction  of  bicuspids  than  the  so-called  bicuspid  forceps. 

In  the  case  of  a  much  broken-down  or  hollowed-out  lower  molar,  instead  of  using  molar 
forceps,  it  is  better  to  grasp  with  stump  forceps  the  one  of  the  two  roots  which  offers  the 
best  hold,  and  if  the  union  between  the  roots  is  not  strong  enough  to  allow  of  their  with- 
drawal together,  the  remaining  separate  root  will  be  easily  removed. 

The  three  imdivided  roots  of  a  crownless  upper  molar  may  be  extracted  with  "  Coleman's 
forceps,"  or  with  long  flat-bladed,  loose-jointed  stump  forceps  as  made  by  Collins. 
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Occasionally  dividing  forceps  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  extracting  united  roots  of 
either  upper  or  lower  molars. 

When  a  root  is  partially  covered  over  with  gum  the  position  of  its  edges  should  be 
defined  with  a  probe  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  grasp  it. 

With  well-made  force[)S,  lancing  the  gums  before  extraction  is  usually  unnecessary,  but 
sometimes,  especially  in  isolated  teeth,  the  gum  is  strongly  adherent  to  the  tooth  and  is 
apt  to  be  torn  away  with  it  if  not  first  separated. 

Fistulous  openings  on  the  face  are  seldom  seen  in  connection  with  children's  temporary 
teeth,  but  the  external  alveolar  plate  is  often  perforated,  and  the  end  of  a  root  projects 
through  and  causes  ulceration,  which  may  lead  to  adhesion  between  gum  and  cheek  ;  the 
teeth  causing  this  irritation  are  easily  pushed  out  with  an  elevator. 

Persistent  hemorrhage  following  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  and  resisting  cold  may  be 
stayed  by  tightly  packing  the  socket  with  rolls  of  softened  matico  leaf  (Tomes),  or  with  a 
strip  of  lint  cut  to  a  point  and  dipped  in  a  spirit  solution  of  tannin,  a  compress  being  placed 
over  and  kept  in  place  by  the  opposite  teeth.  At  the  same  time  astringents  or  iron  should 
be  given  internally  if  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  exists,  or  appropriate  measures  be  taken 
if  the  bleeding  in  the  case  of  a  woman  appears  to  be  vicarious. 

When  natural  teeth  are  lost,  artificial  ones  unquestionably  conduce  to  comfort  and 
health. 

In  elderly  people  teeth  that  project  in  an  unsightly  manner  can  often  be  shortened  with 
much  advantage  and  without  pain.  The  roots  of  upper  front  teeth  and  of  lower  teeth,  if 
healthy,  may  often  be  retained  in  the  mouth  with  gain.  The  wholesale  and  indiscriminate 
extraction  of  teeth  is  to  be  strongly  reprobated,  leading,  as  it  does,  to  premature  absorp- 
tion of  the  alveolar  processes,  and  thus  often  reducing  in  middle  age  the  lower  jaw  to  a 
level  with  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and,  therefore,  ill-fitted  to  support  artificial  teeth. 
Several  painful  cases  resulting  from  extreme  absorption,  due  to  this  practice,  have  lately 
been  seen  by  me. 

In  the  cases  of  cleft  or  perforate  palate  which  are  not  amenable  to  surgical  treatment, 
artificial  restoration  should  be  had  recourse  to. 

An  obturator  should  only  span  the  orifice  in  recent  cases  of  perforation,  in  order  that 
occlusion  by  the  approximation  of  the  edges  of  the  opening  may  not  be  interfered  with, 
and  in  no  case  should  a  method  of  fixing  in  the  plate  be  used  that  will  tend  to  enlarge  the 
aperture. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  PHARYNX  AND  (ESOPHAGUS. 

Inflammation  and  Suppuration  of  the  Pharynx 

is  met  with  in  the  feeble  and  cachectic  subject,  and  comes  on  with  general  and  local  symp- 
toms not  unlike  those  of  quinsy,  both  affections  being  often  associated.  Pain  with  difticulty 
in  swallowing  is  the  chief  local,  while  fever  with  constitutional  disturbance  is  the  chief 
general  symptom. 

Abscess  may  be  the  result  of  an  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  part,  and  shows 
itself  by  some  bulging  or  projection  of  the  mucous  covering  of  the  pharynx.  It  may  be  so 
large  as  to  interfere  with  if  not  prevent  deglutition,  or  even  to  impede  respiration.  I  have 
seen  this  occur  twice  in  cases  of  spinal  disease.  When  these  conditions  exist,  the  abscess 
must  be  opened,  the  best  instrument  to  use  being  a  straight  bistoury  protected  up  to  the 
point  by  a  piece  of  lint  or  strapping.  An  instrument  called  a  pharyngotome  has  been 
devised  for  the  purpose,  and  answers  well,  but  the  bistoury  is  preferable.  Tonics,  such  as 
quinine,  iron,  or  the  mineral  acids,  are  almost  always  required  in  these  cases.  Steaming 
the  throat  gives  great  comfort,  as  well  as  external  warm  applications.  Nutritious  food 
should  always  be  allowed.  The  surgeon  should  remember  that  a  post-pharyngeal  abscess 
may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  vertebrje  or  base  of  the  skull,  but  such  cases  are  generally 
chronic. 

Tumors  of  the  pharynx  may  also  give  rise  to  the  external  appearances  of  a 
chronic  abscess  by  pressing  the  mucous  membrane  forward,  and  cancerous  tumors  are  very 
liable  to  do  this.  One  of  the  most  marked  cases  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw  turned  out  to  be  a 
syphilitic  gummatous  tumor  which  was  so  large  as  to  make  me  suspect  its  cancerous  nature, 
but,  on  investigation  it  proved  to  be  syphilitic,  and  was  cured  by  ten-grain  doses  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium  in  bark  three  times  a  day. 

The  cancerous  tumors  generally  commence  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  cause 
obstruction  of  the  posterior  nares ;  as  they  grow  downwards  they  simulate  a  pharyngeal 
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polypus.  Two  such  cases  in  young  people  have  been  under  my  care,  and  both  died.  It 
was  a  question  in  botli  whether  the  disease  was  not  originally  in  the  tonsil,  but  it  appeared 
to  have  originated  above  the  gland. 

Dysphagia 

is  merely  a  symptom,  and  due  to  numberless  conditions,  which  cannot  be  treated  till  the 
cause  is  known.  To  ascertain  this  is  consequently  most  important,  and  should  always  be 
done  by  eliminating  every  possible  cause.  It  may  be  that  the  symptom  arises  from  some 
want  of  power  in  the  pharyngeal  muscles  or  from  oesophageal  ulceration  or  obstruction. 
If  the  former  cause  holds,  the  condition  may  be  due  to  a  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
part  from  cerebral  disease,  to  hysteria,  or  to  diphtheria — as  under  all  these  circumstances 
there  may  be  a  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  power  in  the  act  of  swallowing — food  or  fluid 
passing  into  the  nose  or  the  larynx  producing  suflTocation.  This  condition  is  often  present 
after  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  for  croup,  the  want  of  adaptive  power  in  the  muscles  of 
deglutition  allowing  liquid  food  to  travel  down  the  larynx  and  appear  at  the  external 
tracheal  wound.  Laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  tumors  and  tumors  about  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  can  also  produce  the  same  symptoms. 

When  dysphagia  is  due  to  oesophageal  obstruction,  it  may  arise  from  spasmodic  or 
organic  stricture  of  the  tube  itself,  or,  to  tlie  presence  of  cancerous,  syphilitic,  or  simple 
ulceration;  when  to  pressure  from  without,  to  some  thoracic,  cervical,  or  aneurismal 
tumor,  or  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  tube. 

Stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  as  a  rule,  takes  place  at  its  upper  end  behind  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  though  it  may  also  occur  at  other  parts.  It  may  be  spasmodic  or  hys- 
terical, but  more  frequently  is  associated  with  some  kind  of  ulcerative  action,  simple, 
syphilitic  or  cancerous  ;  occasionally  it  is  cicatricial,  the  result  of  a  former  injury,  such 
as  the  swallowing  of  a  corrosive  fluid.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  disease  is 
due  to  cancer.  It  is  a  great  question  whether  a  simple  fibrous  stricture  of  the  oesophagus, 
such  as  is  found  in  the  urethra,  ever  takes  place.  Thoracic  aneurism  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing every  symptom  of  this  affection. 

Spasmodic  or  hysterical  stricture  is  usually  met  with  in  the  young,  but  it  may 
be  found  at  all  ages.  Paget  has  described  it  as  a  kind  of  stammering  of  the  muscles.  It 
is  probably  always  associated  with  some  local  irritation,  follicular  inflammation  or  ulcera- 
tion. This  may  have  originated  by  itself,  or  been  caused  by  an  injury  such  as  a  scratch 
from  the  passage  of  a  hard  or  sharp  body.  It  is,  moreover,  usually  associated  with  dys- 
phagia. The  dysphagia  is  likewise  intermittent  and  uncertain  ;  as  when  a  patient  is 
given  food  or  fluid  to  test  her  power,  it  will  be  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  what  is 
required,  and  should  it  be  attempted  to  a  certainty  the  suflerer  may  half  choke.  Yet,  at 
other  times  when  otherwise  engaged,  food  can  be  taken.  If  a  probang  be  used  to  examine 
the  part,  its  introduction  will  be  violently  opposed  by  the  pharyngeal  muscles,  though 
with  a  little  steady  pressure,  all  obstruction  will  be  overcome. 

CEsOPHAGEAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

When  a  patient  complains  of  a  difficulty  in  svvallowing,  or  rather  of  difficulty  in  passing 
food  onwards  down  the  oesophagus  after  tlie  act  of  swallowing  has  been  performed,  and  of 
its  subsequent  return  into  the  mouth,  the  surgeon  in  looking  for  its  cause  should  first  think 
of  thoracic  aneurism,  then  of  cancer  of  some  portion  of  the  tube,  and,  lastly,  of  simple 
ulceration.  He  should  also  always  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  case,  and  satisfy  himself 
that  in  no  previous  period  has  the  patient  sustained  any  local  injury  from  the  swallowing 
of  boiling  water  or  corrosive  fluid.  If  the  last  cause  be  eliminated,  and  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  chest  with  other  modes  of  investigation  dispose  of  the  question  of  aneurism, 
then  that  of  cancer  becomes  the  most  important,  as  there  is  little  doubt,  that  such,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  organic  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  is  the  true  cause.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  affection,  the  diagnosis  is  difficult,  indeed  at  this  period,  the  surgeon  is 
seldom  consulted,  for  so  long  as  solid  food  passes,  the  patient  is  hardly  aware  of  any 
obstruction  existing,  as  the  habit  of  swallowing  small  boluses  of  food  grows  pari  passu  with 
the  obstruction.  An  attack  of  spasm  is  perhaps  the  first  symptom  that  attracts  notice, 
spasm  which  completely  closes  the  canal,  and  causes  regurgitation  of  the  food. 

At  this  early  period  of  the  disease  the  surgeon  will  probably  be  able  to  pass  a  probang, 
though  it  may  be  only  a  small  one.  As  the  disease  progresses  some  signs  of  ulcerative 
action  may  appear,  such  as  the  discharge  of  pus  or  blood,  which  usually  comes  up  with 
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the  regurgitated  food,  and  when  this  occurs  there  is  no  better  indication  of  the  presence  of 
ulcerative  action.  If  the  patient  be  middle  aged,  the  probabilities  of  the  disease  being  of 
a  cancerous  nature  are  very  strong,  and  should  there  be  any  local  thickening  behind  the 
larynx  or  glandular  enlargement,  these  probabilities  are  enhanced.  When,  however,  the 
patient  is  a  young  adult,  and  a  history  of  syphilis  exists,  its  syphilitic  nature  is  rendered 
probable,  as  simple  or  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  oesophagus  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  cause 
complete  oesophageal  obstruction,  simulating  stricture — the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  tube  having  much  to  do  in  bringing  about  this  result.  The  following  case, 
which  occurred  in  a  patient  of  Dr.  Habershon's,  illustrates  these  points  very  forcibly: — 
The  patient,  aet.  48,  was  dying  from  starvation  caused  by  inability  to  swallow  on  account 
of  oesophageal  disease,  and  for  it  I  performed  the  operation  of  gastrostomy.  The  man  lived 
six  days  afterwards,  and  died  of  pneumonia.  After  death,  nearly  a  complete  ring  of 
ulceration  was  found  at  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  which  had  caused  all  his  symp- 
toms. Its  syphilitic  nature  could  not  be  decided,  although  the  man  gave  a  history  of 
having  had  the  disease  twenty  years  previously.  The  repair  at  the  seat  of  operation  was 
most  complete,  the  stomach  and  integuments  having  firmly  united.  No  peritonitis 
existed. 

I  once  saw,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Pink,  of  Greenwich,  and  Dr.  Wilks,  a  case-  of 
complete  oesophageal  obstruction  which  we  all  believed  to  be  cancerous,  but  which  so  far 
improved  under  the  expectant  treatment  as  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  well-minced  food 
with  comparative  comfort.  Several  months  later,  however,  complete  dysphagia  returned, 
and  the  man  died,  a  direct  communication  having  taken  place  between  the  oesophagus 
and  the  respiratory  tract  from  extension  of  the  cancerous  ulceration.  Had  a  bougie  been 
passed  in  this  case,  a  fatal  result  would  probably  as  a  consequence  have  taken  place. 

As  the  disease  progresses  other  symptoms  will  appear,  for  the  ulcer  may  eat  its  way 
into  the  larynx  or  trachea,  when  it  soon  proves  fatal.  It  is  from  this  fact  that  the  surgeon 
should  always  be  very  chary  of  passing  any  bougie  down  the  oesophagus,  because  when 
ulceration  has  taken  place,  he  will  be  very  liable  to  do  harm,  and  may  cause  perforation 
of  the  ulcer  into  the  air-passages,  or  even  the  pleura. 

Treatment — Assuming  the  pathology  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  which  has  been 
given  to  be  correct,  the  treatment  by  dilatation  is  not  only  useless  but  dangerous  except 
when  the  stricture  is  of  the  cicatricial  form;  for  when  it  is  due  to  cancerous  or  other 
ulceration  the  irritation  of  a  bougie  must  do  harm,  and  the  passage  of  an  instrument  is 
likely  to  hasten  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease.  In  the  cicatricial  form,  however,  or 
that  w'hich  follows  some  local  injury,  such  as  can  be  produced  by  an  irritant  fluid,  dilata- 
tion is  of  great  value,  and  such  treatment  if  it  does  not  cure  the  disease  will  at  least  pro- 
long life.  A  bougie  as  large  as  can  be  passed  should  be  introduced  daily,  and  retained. 
The  patient  should,  when  possible,  take  solid  food  finely  minced,  and  when  otherwise, 
fluid  nourishment.  Milk  can  often  be  drunk  when  other  food  is  refused.  Beef  tea  is 
always  useful,  and  Hassall's  flour  of  meat  mixed  with  it  is  an  excellent  addition.  Brand's 
liquid  essence  of  meat  is  also  invaluable. 

When  swallowing  becomes  impossible,  the  cautious  passage  of  a  fine  tube  through  the 
stricture  lor  the  introduction  of  liquid  food  may  be  undertaken,  though  this  proceeding  is 
hazardous,  and  can  rarely  be  repeated  for  many  days,  Nutritious  enemata  appear  to  me 
to  be  preferable,  beef  tea  thickened  with  flour  or  arrowroot,  with  milk  and  egg,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  a  pound  of  minced  beef  and  one-third  of  a  pound  of  fresh  pancreas,  one-half  of 
which  being  introduced  into  the  rectum  night  and  morning,  administered  every  four  hours 
alternately,  tending  more  than  anything  else  to  keep  up  the  powers  of  the  patient.  When 
all  these  means  fail,  or  rather  before — for  it  is  known  that  life  cannot  be  very  long  main- 
tained under  such  circumstances — the  question  of  opening  the  stomach  by  an  operation 
must  be  entertained. 

Billroth  recently  has  cut  down  upon  the  oesophagus  and  excised  the  cancerous  growth, 
but  without  success — the  operation,  however,  is  only  commended  to  our  consideration  by 
the  eminence  of  the  surgeon  who  performed  it. 

Foreign  Bodies 

are  occasionally  arrested  in  the  pharynx,  and,  when  pointed,  may  become  fixed  in  the 
soft  parts  about  the  base  of  the  tongue,  or  between  the  pillars  of  the  fauces ;  but  when 
bulky  and  solid,  they  are  generally  arrested  at  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  tube,  its  lowest 
portion,  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage,  or  at  the  cardia.    The  discomfort  caused  by  this 
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accident  is  at  times  very  great,  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  pain,  and  the  disposition  to 
vomit  are  common  symptoms.  A  pricking  sensation  in  the  part  is  generally  present 
when  the  substance  is  pointed,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  symptom  often 
remains  after  the  substance  has  been  dislodged.  Where  the  epiglottis  or  upper  orifice  of 
the  larynx  is  irritated,  cough  and  other  laryngeal  symptoms  will  be  produced,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  when  a  solid  body  becomes  impacted  behind  the  larynx ;  the  larynx 
under  these  circumstances  being  either  so  compressed  as  to  cause  suffocation,  or  so  irri- 
tated as  to  give  rise  to  spasm,  either  of  these  causes  being  sufficient  to  produce  death. 

When  small  bodies  lodge  in  the  part,  they  may  give  rise  to  inflammation  and  abscesses 
in  the  pharynx  and  neck  ;  indeed,  instances  are  on  record  in  which  disease  of  the  cervical 
vertebra3  has  been  the  result.  Coins  may  be  impacted  in  the  pharynx  for  many  months, 
and  Dr.  O.  Ward  relates  a  case  ('  Path.  Trans.,'  1848-9)  in  which  a  halfpenny  was  so 
placed  for  eight  months,  the  child  at  last,  in  a  fit  of  coughing,  bringing  it  up. 

Treatmknt  Whenever  a  foreign  body,  large  or  small,  is  suspected  to  have  become 

lodged  in  the  pharynx,  a  surgical  ex|doration  of  the  mouth,  base  of  the  tongue,  and  fauces 
should  be  made,  and  by  carefully  sweeping  these  parts  with  tlie  index  finger  any  foreign 
body  will  be  detected.  By  this  proceeding  the  foreign  body  may  be  dislodged.  When 
any  body  is  fixed  in  a  part,  it  may  be  removed  by  forceps,  the  ordinary  dressing  forceps, 
as  a  rule,  sufficing;  wiien  the  body  is  lower  down  the  revolving  oesophageal  forceps,  as 
made  for  me  by  Mr.  Krohne,  of  Duke  Street,  Manchester  Square  (Fig.  249),  may  be 
used.    When  a  coin  has  been  swallowed  by  a 

child,  and  become  impacted  in  the  pharynx,  Fig.  249. 

the  child  should  be  laid  across  a  pillow  upon 
his  belly  on  a  table,  with  the  head  hanging 
over  the  end,  and  supported.  The  surgeon 
sliould  then  introduce  his  finger  into  the  mouth 
and  depress  the  child's  tongue,  the  coin  by  this 
manojuvre  sliding  out  of  its  place. 

When  a  solid  mass  has  become  impacted  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  behind  the  cri- 
coid cartilage  and  the  finger  cannot  dislodge 
it,  no  forcible  attempt  should  be  made  to  push 
it  down  into  the  stomach,  although  laryn- 
gotomy  may  be  called  for  to  preserve  life.  If 
a  second  attempt  to  move  the  impacted  body 
fail,  it  is  well  to  desist,  as  by  the  lapse  of  time 
the  spasm  which  existed  when  the  first  attempt 
failed  may  disappear,  and  a  renewed  effort  may 
be  crowned  with  success.  Soft  bodies  likewise  become  softer,  and  consequently  can  be 
the  better  removed  or  pushed  downwards.  A  good  deal  may,  however,  be  done  by  digital 
manipulation,  both  inside  and  outside  the  mouth,  either  to  dislodge  the  foreign  body  or  to 
so  alter  its  shape  by  squeezing  as  to  enable  it  to  pass  downwards.  The  laryngoscopic 
mirror  is  often  of  great  service  in  detecting  the  presence  of  a  small  impacted  body,  and 
in  guiding  the  surgeon  to  its  position.  False  teeth  not  unfrequently  become  dislodged  and 
im|)acted  in  the  pharynx.  Paget  has  related  such  a  case,  where  a  man  in  a  fit  liad  one 
of  his  sets  in  the  pluirynx,  where  they  remained  four  months.  They  were  afterwards 
dislodged  from  between  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  the  epiglottis  ('  Med.  Times,'  1862). 

In  18G4,  when  performing  ovariotomy  on  a  lady,  under  chloroform,  alarming  symptoms 
of  suffocation  set  in,  and  on  opening  the  mouth  I  found  half  a  set  of  teeth  had  become 
dislodged  and  fallen  into  the  pharynx.  I  have  also  heard  of  several  similar  cases.  Before 
giving  chloroform  to  old  people  the  teeth  always  should  be  examined,  and  false  sets 
removed.  When  such  bodies  become  impacted,  much  care  is  needed  in  their  extraction, 
and  the  utmost  gentleness  used. 

Wounds  of  the  pharynx,  as  a  result  of  accident,  are  occasionally  met  with,  fall- 
ing with  a  sharp  body  in  the  mouth  being  the  most  frequent,  and  when  they  do  not 
involve  any  large  vessel,  they  generally  do  well.  Durham  relates  a  case  of  a  boy,  get.  7, 
in  '  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,'  vol.  ii,  in  which  Mr.  Johnson,  of  St.  George's,  had  to 
ligature  the  carotid  artery  for  repeated  bleedings  following  a  punctured  wound  of  this  part 
produced  by  the  end  of  a  parasol,  in  which  an  excellent  recovery  ensued. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  oesophagus  are  mostly  arrested  at  the  two  narrowest  por- 
tions of  the  tube — its  origin  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage,  or  at  its  lower  end  just  above  the 
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diaphragm — and  anything  that  can  be  swallowed  may  be  so  impacted.  The  symptoms  to 
which  this  accident  gives  rise  are  extremely  uncertain.  When  the  upper  part  of  the  tube 
is  obstructed  the  laryngeal  symptoms  are  generally  alarming  (Fig. 
250),  and  when  the  obstruction  is  not  complete,  they  may  be  very 
slight.  Vomiting,  however,  under  both  circumstances,  will  probably 
take  place  to  expel  tlie  obstructing  body,  and  when  this  is  severe,  rup- 
ture of  the  oesophagus  may  ensue.  This  accident  is  to  be  suspected, 
when,  after  severe  and  repeated  straining  the  foreign  body  is  ejected 
with  violence,  its  ejection  being  attended  with  hemorrhage  and  fol- 
lowed by  emphysema  of  the  neck.  An  interesting  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  referred  to,  by  Dr.  Fitz  ('American  Journal  of  ]\Ied. 
Science,'  January,  1877).  As  a  rule,  however,  besides  the  mechanical 
symptoms,  the  mere  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  tube  produces, 
secondary  inflammatory  symptoms  may  be  set  up,  which  may  give  rise 
to  a  fatal  result.  Thus,  a  case  is  on  record,  in  which  a  fish  bone  per- 
forated the  heart  and  caused  a  fatal  hemorrhage  (Andrews,  '  Lancet,' 
1860);  in  another,  where  a  sharp  spiculum  of  bone  caused  ulceration 
on  the  third  day  into  the  aorta  (Spry,  'Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  iv,  1853)  ; 
and  in  a  third,  where  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  ensued  as  a  conse- 
quence of  ulceration  of  the  intervertebral  substance,  following  the 
an-est  of  a  piece  of  bone  in  the  oesophagus  (Ogle,  J.  W.,  '  Path.  Trans.,' 
vol.  iv,  1853).  Erichsen  also  records  a  case  in  which  a  piece  of  gutta 
percha  formed  for  itself  a  bed  in  the  wall  of  the  oesopliagus  for  up- 
wards of  six  months,  and  destroyed  life  by  causing  ulceration  into  a 
vessel  and  hemorrhage,  and  a  second,  in  wliich  a  man  died  suddenly 
from  hasmatemesis,  the  cause  being  discovered  after  death  to  be  a  half- 
crown  impacted  in  the  oesophagus,  ulcerating  into  the  aorta.  Gaird- 
ner  likewise  gives  a  case  where  a  fish  bone  passed  through  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  oesophagus  and  was  found  embedded  in  pus  in  front 
of  the  vertebral  column  ('Med.-Chir.  Soc.,'  Edinburgh,  1859),  and 
my  friend  Dr.  Sutton  also  has  told  me  of  an  instance  where  a  lunatic  so  plugged  his 
pharynx  with  tow  as  to  cause  death  by  suffocation. 

Diagnosis — It  is  impossible  for  a  surgeon  under  all  circumstances  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  foreign  body  in  the  oesophagus.  When  it  can 
be  felt  by  the  finger  or  bougie,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
no  such  evidence  is  obtainable  it  may  often  be  present,  for  a  foreign  body  of  small  size 
may  become  so  fixed  in  one  side  of  the  tube  as  to  escape  detection  in  the  passage  of  an 
instrument.  The  best  bougie  for  diagnostic  purposes  is  one  made  of  wdialebone,  with  a 
smooth  polished  iron  knob  at  its  end,  the  one  with  a  sponge  at  the  end  being  useless. 

Treatment — When  a  foreign  body  is  detected,  the  sooner  it  can  be  taken  away  the 
better.  If  the  material  be  soft  and  digestible,  it  may  be  pushed  downwards  by  means  of 
an  ordinary  sponge  or  ivory  probang  or  the  tube  of  a  stomach  pump,  care  being  taken  not 
to  use  force,  for  such  material  will  soften  by  the  natural  secretion  of  the  part  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  hours,  and  thus  will  be  more  readily  pressed  on.    Should,  however,  the 


Preparation  show- 
ing a  piece  of  pudJing 
impacted  in  oesopha- 
gus of  a  child,  set.  2 
years,  which  caused 
death  by  laryngeal 
spasm.  Guy's  Hosp. 
Mus.,  1793". 


Fig.  251. 


Horsehair  probang  expanded  and  uiiexpanded. 


offending  body  be  pointed,  hard,  or  large,  all  idea  of  pushing  it  on  must  be  dismissed,  such 
a  practice  being  most  dangerous,  although  it  has  been  done  with  impunity  ;  a  jagged  plate 
with  teeth  having  been  pushed  into  the  stomach  and  passed  per  anum.  Small  pointed 
bodies  may  be  caught  by  the  "horsehair"  probang  (Fig.  251),  passed  carefully  beyond  the 
position  in  wliich  the  foreign  body  is  supposed  to  be  placed,  and  then  gently  expanded, 
rotated,  and  withdrawn,  the  compression  and  rotation  of  the  instrument  causing  the  hair 
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to  spread  out  and  to  expand  the  oesophagus.  Sharp-pointed  bodies  or  impacted  hard 
irregular  bodies  should,  when  possible,  be  removed  by  forceps.  Those  figured  in  No.  249 
are  the  best,  as  they  can  be  made  to  open  when  in  the  pharynx  in  all  directions. 

Vomiting  will  often  cause  the  dislodgment  of  a  foreign  body,  though  at  times  it  may 
render  it  more  fixed.  When  vomiting  cannot  be  produced  by  the  administration  of  medi- 
cine, a  solution  of  tartarized  antimony,  or  of  apomorphia  gr.  -j^^^,  injected  beneath  the  skin 
is  said  to  act  as  well. 

Coins  and  other  flat  but  not  pointed  bodies  can  often  be  removed  by  means  of  the  money 
probang  (Fig.  252),  the  circular  hook  catching  the  coin  and 
drawing  it  upwards.  Fig.  252. 

Swallowing  a  large  bolus  of  bread  may  carry  downwards 
any  fine  bone  or  bristle,  a  draught  of  any  liquid  assisting 
the  process. 

(Esophagotomy  has  an  established  position  in  prac- 
tical surgery,  and  the  principles  laid  down  many  years  ago 
by  Arnott,  are  now  generally  accepted,  viz.,  "where  a  solid 
substance,  though  only  of  moderate  size  and  irregular  shape, 
has  become  fixed  at  the  commencement  of  the  oesophagus, 
or  low  down  in  the  pharynx,  and  has  resisted  a  fair  trial  for 
its  extraction  or  displacement,  its  removal  should  at  once  be 
effected  by  incision,  although  no  urgent  symptoms  may  be  Money  probang,  with  sponge  atone 
present"  ('Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xvii).  Mr.  Cock  en-  end. 
dorsed  this  opinion  when  he  wrote  in  1867  ('Guy's  Rep.'): 

"  The  longer  a  foreign  body  is  allowed  to  remain,  unless  we  wait — a  forlorn  hope — for 
suppuration  to  loosen  it,  the  more  firmly  it  will  become  impacted.  It  would  appear  that 
success  attends  a  speedy  operation  ;  whereas,  where  the  use  of  the  knife  has  been  delayed 
until  local  inflammation,  suppui'ation,  or  even  sloughing  has  been  established,  the  result 
of  the  operation  has  been  fatal."  Up  to  the  end  of  1877,  28  cases  of  this  operation  for 
the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  have  been  recorded,  and  of  these  23  were  successful,  the 
three  last  added  to  those  given  by  Dr.  David  Cheever,  of  Boston,  1868,  including  two  of 
Dr.  Le  Roy  McLean,  of  Troy  ('  New  York  Med.  Record,'  1877),  and  one  of  Mr.  Wheeler's, 
of  Dublin,  1875,  and  two  of  Langenbeck's  ('Med.  Record,'  March,  1878). 

More  recently  the  oesophagus  has  been  opened  for  stricture  and  cancer  of  the  passage, 
and  Dr.  Menzel  reports  ('  Wiener  Med.  Wochenschrift,'  No.  56,  1870)  two  cases  in 
which  Billroth  performed  it.  That  which  was  successful  occurred  in  a  boy  set.  11,  who 
seven  years  before  had  swallowed  some  potash  lye.  For  two  days  before  the  operation 
neither  liquid  nor  solid  food  could  be  swallowed,  nor  bougies  passed.  The  oesophagus  was 
opened  and  a  cherry  stone  which  had  been  fixed  in  the  stricture  removed.  The  boy 
drank  water  directly  afterwards,  and,  in  twenty-six  days  the  wound  had  healed.  The 
report  does  not  say  that  he  could  swallow  freely.  The  second  case  was  for  cancerous 
disease,  but  the  man  died. 

The  operation. — The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  position  with  his 
shoulders  slightly  elevation,  the  head  being  turned  to  the  right  or  left  side  according  to 
the  point  of  projection  of  the  foreign  body.  Where  this  guide  is  lost  the  left  side  should 
be  selected,  the  oesophagus  inclining  rather  to  that  side.  An  incision  should  then  be 
made  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  about  four  or  five  inches  long, 
its  centre  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  foreign  body,  and  all  the  soft  parts  carefully 
divided.  The  omo-hyoid  will  then  come  into  view,  and  underneath  this,  the  carotid 
sheath  with  its  vessels  will  be  seen.  The  deep  cervical  fascia  is  then  to  be  laid  open,  and 
if  more  room  be  required  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles  may  also  be  par- 
tially divided.  The  vessels  with  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  should  then  be  drawn  well 
outwards  by  means  of  hooked  retractors.  The  larynx  with  the  oesophagus  behind  can 
then  be  examined,  and  the  position  of  the  foreign  body  accurately  made  out,  pressure 
with  the  finger  on  the  opposite  side  tending  materially  to  make  this  point  clear.  Should 
the  foreign  body  project,  the  larynx  may  be  drawn  well  forward  or  towards  the  opposite 
side,  and  a  cut  made  down  upon  the  projecting  part,  the  wound  being  carefully  enlarged 
to  allow  of  an  extraction  without  force.  When  the  foreign  body  does  not  project,  a  guide 
should  be  used,  such  as  a  silver  catheter,  flexible  lead  or  tin  sound,  or  a  long  pair  of  for- 
ceps introduced  through  the  mouth  downwards  into  the  pharynx,  the  point  of  the  instrument 
pressing  forward  tiie  (esophageal  wall.  All  vessels  that  bleed  during  the  operation  should 
be  at  once  twisted  or  ligatured.  On  opening  the  oesophagus,  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  should  be  carefully  avoided.    The  wound  should  be  left  open.    The  patient  must 
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be  fed  for  a  few  days  by  means  of  a  small  oesophageal  tube,  introduced  through  the  nioutli 
into  the  oesophagus  below  the  wound,  care  being  taken  during  its  introduction  to  keep  the 
point  against  the  opposite  wall.  Convalescence,  as  a  rule,  goes  on  steadily.  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  see  the  operation  successfully  performed  twice  by  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Cock,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  was  done  has  given  me  a  very  favorable  opinion  of 
its  value.    ('  Guy's  Rep.,"  1858,  18G7.) 


CHAPTER  XI  Y. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Contusions  and  Rupture  of  the  Viscera. 

Injuries  of  the  abdomen,  like  those  of  the  cranium,  derive  their  principal  importance 
from  the  nature  of  the  cavity's  contents.  Tiie  integuments  and  muscles  forming  its  pari- 
etes  may  be  severely  injured  and  results  follow  which  are  simply  of  local  importance ;  but 
when  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  cavity  is  involved,  or  any  of  the  viscera  are  injured,  the 
case  assumes  a  grave  aspect.  The  presence  of  a  wound  is  always  an  extra  element  of 
danger,  and  is  to  be  measured  by  the  extent  and  character  of  the  visceral  complication. 

On  the  other  hand  the  gravest  internal  abdominal  injuries  may  coexist  with  the  slight- 
est external  evidence  of  mischief. 

Under  certain  conditions,  a  trifling  blow  on  the  abdomen  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  of 
an  alarming  nature,  though  a  severe  one  is  recovered  from  witiiout  exciting  more  than  a 
fear.  "  The  absence  of  shock  immediately  succeeding  a  severe  lesion  may  lull  suspicion, 
as  its  presence  may  by  simple  contusion  excite  alarm."  Every  abdominal  injury,  how- 
ever trivial  it  may  appear,  must  consequently  be  regarded  with  apprehension,  and  the 
utmost  care  observed  in  its  treatment.  This  can  be  easily  accounted  for,  Poland  says 
('  Guy's  Rep.,'  1858),  "  when  Ave  consider  the  numerous  and  vital  structures  contained  in 
the  abdomen  :  a  serous  membrane  highly  prone  to  inflammation  ;  the  '  peritoneum,'  occu- 
pying an  extensive  amount  of  surface  ;  a  lengthy  coil  of  organized  tubing,  '  the  stomach 
and  intestines' ;  solid  substances,  made  up  chiefly  of  bloodvessels,  &c. ;  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  kidneys  readily  lacerable  and  liable  to  rupture,  causing  nearly  always  fatal  hemor- 
rhage ;  receptacles  for  fluid,  '  the  gall  an<l  urine  bladders,'  which,  under  distension  and 
force,  may  burst ;  large  vessels  coursing  along  the  posterior  wall,  '  the  aorta,  vena  cava,' 
&c. ;  and  lastly,  above  all,  the  sympathetic  nerves,  consisting  of  the  solar  plexus  and  its 
numerous  satellite  plexuses  and  branches  of  such  high  organic  importance,  that  injury  or 
shock  thereto  may  be  attended  with  irreparable  results.  All  these  structures  are,  more- 
over, inclosed  with  soft  elastic  parietes,  capable  of  great  distension,  which  although  readily 
able  to  resist  shock  and  external  violence  without  injury  to  themselves,  yet  may  allow  the 
force  to  be  transmitted  and  expended  on  the  contents  with  dire  effect,  and  yet  without 
leaving  a  trace  or  mark  in  the  exterior." 

In  forming  a  diagnosis  in  this  class  of  cases  exclusion  is  the  only  sound  method,  every 
possible  complication  should  be  entertained  and  dismissed  only  when  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence is  against  it,  the  ultimate  conclusion  being  founded  as  much  on  negative  as  on 
positive  evidence. 

"  I  am  unacquainted,"  writes  Le  Gros  Clark  ('  Surgical  Diagnosis,'  18G9),  "  with  any 
diagnostic  sign  by  which  we  may  predicate  whether  shock  following  an  abdominal  injury 
exists  primarily,  apart  from,  or  as  expressive  of  actual  breach  of  texture.  Time  alone 
can  develop  the  true  nature  of  the  case,  either  by  renewal  of  vigor  or  by  the  development 
of  fresh  symptoms."    A  severe  internal  injury  may  likewise  exist  without  shock. 

An  injury  to  the  abdomen  from  a  blow,  fall,  or  the  passage  of  a  wheel  over  the  part 
may  cause  either  a  contusion  of  the  abdominal  wall  more  or  less  severe,  with  no  visceral 
complication  whatsoever ;  or  a  laceration  or  rupture  of  a  viscus  or  vessel  which  will  end 
in  death  without  any  (or  very  slight)  external  sign  of  mischief. 

Pain  as  an  immediate  effect  of  injury  is  no  indication  of  internal  mischief,  for  in  simple 
abdominal  contusions  it  is  at  times  very  severe.  When,  however,  it  lasts  or  becomes^a;ec?, 
it  is  a  symptom  of  importance ;  and,  when  it  radiates  from  a  point,  it  is  most  charac- 
teristic. 
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Persistent  vomiting  is  always  a  suspicious  symptom  of  visceral  injury. 

Collapse,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  a  blow,  is  of  small  value  as  a  diagnostic  sign, 
when  of  a  passing  nature  ;  although  when  persistent  or  relapsing  it  indicates  great  mis- 
chief; as  more  or  less  complete  collapse  is  a  common  effect  of  all  abdominal  injuries.  A 
collapse,  however,  coming  on  at  a  distinct  interval  of  time  after  an  injury,  as  a  rule  means 
internal  hemorrhage. 

How  far  sudden  deatli  is  attributable  to  a  shock  or  collapse  from  a  blow  on  the  epigas- 
trium or  stomach  without  organic  lesion  is  an  open  question,  sound  evidence  being  wanting 
to  prove  the  fact.  Dr.  A.  Taylor,  in  his  '  Medical  Jurisprudence,'  adduces  a  case,  that  of 
Mr.  Wood,  in  which  a  man,  when  fighting  and  intoxicated,  suddenly  died  after  the  receipt 
of  a  left-handed  blow  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  but  the  evidence  in  the  case  as  well  as 
the  facts  revealed  at  the  post-mortem  were  by  no  means  conclusive  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 
The  opinion  has  probably  been  accepted  on  the  authority  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  was  in 
tiie  habit  of  relating  that  as  two  men  were  working,  one  of  whom  was  wheeling  along  a 
heavy  load,  his  comrade  thus  addressed  him  :  "  That  is  too  much  for  you  ;  stand  aside, 
and  let  me,  a  better  man,  take  it."  He  accompanied  these  remarks  with  a  slight  blow  on 
the  scrobiculus  cordis,  and  the  man  immediately  let  the  barrow  fall  and  died  on  the  spot. 
After  death  no  lesion  was  discovered.  The  case,  however,  had  only  been  related  to  Sir 
A.  Cooper,  nor  can  a  better  be  brought  forward  to  support  the  theory.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  concur  with  Mr.  Pollock  when  he  asserts,  that  he  is  soniewiiat  sceptical  on 
the  point  that  death  can  occur  without  any  organic  mischief  resulting  from  the  blow  at 
the  time  ;  that  "  sudden  death  attributable  to  a  blow  on  the  stomach  or  epigastrium  must 
be  a  rare  occurrence  ;  and  that  medical  men  should  be  extremely  guarded  in  ever  offering 
an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death  in  such  supposed  injuries,  witiiout  satisfying  themselves, 
by  most  careful  and  minute  post-mortem  investigation,  that  no  violence  has  been  done  to 
the  viscei-a,  either  abdominal  or  thoracic."  ('  Holmes's  Surgery,'  vol.  ii.)  This  question 
may,  therefore,  be  summarily  dismissed. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  usual  consequences  of  an  abdominal  injury  or  con- 
tusion ?  and  what  are  its  risks  and  comi)lications  ?  Tlie  following  facts  will  answer  these 
queries. 

At  Guy's  Hospital,  during  eight  consecutive  years,  seventy-one  cases  of  abdominal 
injuries  were  admitted.  In  forty -four,  beyond  a  passing  collapse,  no  serious  or  definite 
symptoms  followed  ;  tenderness  over  the  injured  part  from  the  contusion  was  the  most 
marked,  but  no  evidence  of  any  internal  mischief  showed  itself.  In  these  cases,  rest  in 
bed  for  a  few  days,  with  the  local  application  of  a  warm  fomentation,  was  the  chief  treat- 
ment, and  in  all,  convalescence  was  rapidly  established.  In  ten  cases  symptoms  of  peri- 
tonitis  followed,  as  evidenced  by  excessive  tenderness  over  the  injured  part,  increased  by 
movement,  thoracic  respiration — resulting  from  the  indisposition  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
to  act,  and  thus  by  pressure  on  the  inflamed  peritoneum  to  cause  pain — nausea,  and  in 
some  cases  vomiting.  Fever,  and  constitutional  disturbance,  varied  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  inflammation.  In  seven  of  these  ten  cases,  absolute  rest  in  the  horizontal 
posture,  local  warm  applications,  either  by  means  of  fomentations  or  cataplasms,  in  some 
instances  leeching,  and  in  all,  opium  given  in  moderately  full  and  repeated  doses  was  the 
treatment  adopted ;  and  in  every  case,  the  inflammation  was  subdued  before  it  had 
attained  a  dangerous  degree  of  severity.  In  the  remaining  three  cases,  however,  acute 
peritonitis  set  in,  and  in  one  terminated  fatally.  In  seventeen  cases,  or  about  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  number,  rupture  of  the  viscera  took  place.  As  a  type  of  an  ordinary  case 
of  peritonitis  after  injury,  I  adduce  the  following  case  : — 

A  man,  aet.  22,  received  from  a  woman,  while  fighting,  a  blow  on  his  right  side,  which 
was  followed  by  syncope,  but  from  wliicli  lie  soon  recovered  ;  no  pain  or  inconvenience 
followed  the  injury  for  a  week,  and  the  man  resumed  his  usual  occupation.  At  this  date 
severe  abdominal  pain  appeared  at  the  seat  of  injury,  Avhich  rai)idly  increased  and  spread 
over  the  wliole  abdomen  ;  voniiting  also  began,  accompanied  with  considerable  constitutional 
disturbance  ;  and  in  this  condition  he  was  admitted  into  Guy's.  He  was  put  to  bed, 
twenty  leeches  were  at  once  applied  and  a  grain  of  opium  given,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
re[)eated  three  or  four  times  daily  ;  perfect  rest  was  also  enjoined.  In  a  few  days  these 
symptoms  subsided,  and  he  was  enabled  to  take  food  without  vomiting,  pain  ceased,  i;nd 
convalescence  became  gradually  established. 

Remarks — Such  a  case  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  some  days  elapsed  between 
the  receipt  of  the  injury  and  the  appearance  of  the  peritoneal  symptoms,  as  well  as  from 
the  important  practical  point  to  be  learnt  from  the  rapid  success  tiiat  followed  upon  the 
treatment  which  was  pursued.    Rest,  to  its  fullest  extent,  was  doubtless  the  chief  element 
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of  success — rest  by  position  in  the  horizontal  posture,  and  rest  maintained  by  the  admin- 
istration of  opium.  It  is  not  unfair  to  maintain  that  if  this  treatment  had  been  adopted 
earlier,  the  symptoms  exhibited  would  never  have  made  their  appearance  ;  but  the  man 
following  his  occupation,  the  repair  which  was  required  after  the  injury  could  not  be 
etficiently  carried  out,  and,  as  a  consequence,  inflammation  ensued.  Of  all  cases  abdo- 
minal injuries  require  absolute  rest,  and  in  no  example,  however  apparently  trivial,  should 
it  be  neglected.  If  the  mischief  is  but  little,  that  little  will  more  rapidly  be  repaired ;  if 
great,  its  evils  and  its  consequences  will  be  materially  modified.  The  case  already  quoted 
indicates  both  points,  viz.,  its  primary  necessity  and  its  secondary  good  results. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  a  blow  upon  the  abdomen  may  be  followed  by  a  simple  contusion  of 
the  abdominal  wall,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  by  peritonitis  which  may  terminate  fatally, 
although  in  the  majority  where  such  a  result  ensues,  it  is  from  rupture  or  lesion  of  some 
internal  part.  A  local  peritonitis,  after  an  injury,  is  not,  however,  to  be  looked  upon  with 
displeasure,  for,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hilton,  the  coagulable  lymph  which  is  poured  out 
under  these  circumstances  forms  a  temporary  splint  until  the  injured  structures  repair 
themselves.  The  inflammatory  effusion  producing  a  certain  degree  of  rest  to  the  injured 
structures,  and  thus  contributing  to  the  work  of  reparation. 

What  then  are  the  symptoms  of  an  internal  abdominal  lesion  ?  How  can  the  presence 
of  such  be  made  out  ?    And  what  guides  are  there  to  the  viscus  that  is  wounded  ? 

To  answer  these  questions  satisfactorily  much  space  is  needed,  more,  indeed,  than  can 
be  well  spared  in  this  work  ;  yet  helps  to  diagnosis  may  be  given,  and  among  these,  the 
nature  and  position  of  the  injury  are  the  best.  Where  the  loins  are  the  part  involved, 
the  kidneys  are  most  likely  to  suffer ;  where  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  and  the  ribs 
on  that  side  are  fractured,  the  liver  is  probably  the  organ  that  may  be  injured.  On  the 
left  side,  the  stomach,  or,  more  probably,  the  spleen  ;  in  the  umbilical  region,  the  intes- 
tines ;  in  the  pelvic  region,  the  bladder. 

Rupture  of  the  liver  usually  destroys  life  by  hemorrhage,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  within  a  few  hours  of  the  injury,  in  some,  within  a  few  days.  Thus  out  of  nine 
consecutive  cases  of  ruptured  liver,  five  died  rapidly,  three  survived,  three,  seven,  and 
nine  days  respectively. 

There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  recovery  may  take  place  Avhen  the  fissure  is  limited 
and  the  case  uncomplicated ;  when  these  occur  they  are  classed  with  those  of  traumatic 
peritonitis  ;  when  they  prove  successful  their  true  nature  is  not  revealed.  Preps.  1948 — 
195P  in  Guy's  Hosp.  Museum,  with  drawings,  illustrate  this  truth. 

When  the  laceration  is  extensive,  death  is  always  speedily  produced  by  the  shock  and 
hemorrhage  ;  coldness  and  general  pallor  of  the  whole  body,  with  a  feeble  pulse,  sighing 
respiration,  and  restlessness  preceding  the  fatal  issue.  When  the  laceration  is  less  severe 
life  may  be  prolonged  ;  and  I  have  recorded  in  another  work  the  case  of  a  man  a;t.  45, 
who,  when  drunk,  fell  from  a  cart,  and  the  wheel  was  said  to  have  passed  over  his  head. 
Intoxicated  to  an  extreme  degree,  he  was  admitted  under  Mr.  Birkett's  care,  into  Guy's 
Hospital,  presenting  no  evident  symptoms  of  internal  injury  indicative  of  cranial  mischief, 
beyond  slight  hemorrhage  beneath  the  right  conjunctiva.  He  was  put  to  bed,  soon  fell 
asleep,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  with  the  exception  of  the  hemorrhage  into  the 
orbit,  no  signs  of  mischief  could  be  detected.  Rest,  however,  in  the  horizontal  position, 
was  strictly  enjoined ;  but  to  this  he  would  not  submit,  and,  thirty-six  hours  after  the 
accident  he  got  up,  walked  about,  and  with  a  sudden  pain  in  his  side,  fell  back,  and  died. 
After  death,  a  fissured  fracture  passing  across  the  right  orbit  was  found  without  brain 
complication,  and  about  a  pint  of  blood  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  which  had  evidently 
escaped  from  a  severe  laceration  of  the  liver ;  a  mass  situated  in  the  right  lobe  the  size  of 
a  man's  fist  having  been  nearly  separated.  The  right  kidney  was  also  fissured  on  its  sur- 
face, and  covered  with  coagulated  blood.  In  this  case  the  man  clearly  died  from  secondary 
hemorrhage,  the  result  of  the  ruptured  liver. 

In  rare  instances  the  liver  may  be  crushed  partially,  and,  strange  to  say,  its  peritoneal 
covering  be  uninjured,  yet  in  such  cases  life  can  be  prolonged,  and,  when  the  mischief  is 
not  extensive,  may  be  saved. 

Fissures  of  the  liver  are  usually  met  with  on  its  upper  surface,  and  a  diseased  organ  is 
more  liable  to  rupture  than  a  healthy  one. 

The  spleen  is  frequently  injured,  and  such  cases  are  by  no  means  always  fatal. 
Prep.  2018,  Guy's  Museum,  illustrates  its  repair  after  injury.  This  organ,  too,  is  some- 
times lacei-ated  by  a  fractured  rib,  or  torn  by  a  dragging  of  its  surface.  When  fatal,  the 
result  occurs  from  hemorrhage. 
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Subdiaphragmatic  abscess  may  occur  as  a  consequence  of  abdominal  injury,  and 
the  f^urgeon  should  suspect  its  presence  in  all  cases  where  recovery  is  slow  and  attended 
with  abdominal  ])ain. 

Rupture  of  the  stomach  generally  proves  fatal  from  shock  alone,  or  irrecoverable 
collapse ;  the  amount  of  distension  of  the  organ,  its  contents,  and  the  extent  of  lacera- 
tion, influencing  the  result.  When  the  rupture  is  large  and  effusion  of  its  contents  into 
the  abdominal  cavity  takes  place,  acute  peritonitis,  with  or  without  hemorriiage,  will 
prove  fatal,  if  tlie  shock  does  not.  When  the  rupture  is  small,  and  the  stomach  empty, 
there  is  some  chance  of  recovery,  local  peritonitis  subsequently  gluing  the  injured  part  to 
the  surrounding  tissues. 

When  death  is  not  immediate,  the  patient  will  complain  of  an  acute  and  constant  pain 
radiating  from  the  seat  of  injury,  so  peculiar  indeed  that  "  the  intensity  of  it  absorbs  the 
whole  mind  of  the  patient,  who,  within  an  hour  from  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health, 
expresses  his  serious  and  decided  conviction  that  if  the  pain  be  not  speedily  alleviated  lie 
must  die."  A^omiting  is  a  constant  symptom,  first  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and 
afterwards  of  blood  ;  collapse,  rigors,  and  syncope  are  often  met  with. 

Incomplete  rupture  of  the  coats  of  the  stomacii  is  found  sometimes  after  death,  and,  in 
Guy's  Museum  (Prep.  1817'-^)  there  is  the  stomach  of  a  child  sst.  7,  in  which,  from  a 
sudden  blow  upon  the  distended  viscus,  the  mucous  membrane  was  detached  and  lacerated 
in  a  remarkable  manner. 

Rupture  of  the  intestines,  both  large  and  small,  is  a  somewhat  common  form  of 
abdominal  injury,  and  may  be  produced  by  a  fall,  a  blow,  the  passage  of  a  wheel  over  the 
abdomen,  or  even  violent  muscular  exertion.  Hennen  ('  Military  Surgery')  gives  a  case 
where  a  soldier  received  a  contusion  of  the  abdomen,  and  sloughing  of  the  integument 
followed  with  artificial  anus,  yet  in  six  months  the  feces  resumed  their  natural  course 
and  a  recovery  took  place.  In  Guy's  Museum  there  is  a  specimen  (Prep.  1851®^)  of  per- 
foration of  the  small  intestines  of  a  man  who  had  received  a  kick  from  a  horse  and  died 
thirteen  days  after  the  accident  with  extensive  peritonitis,  from  fecal  effusion.  Prep. 
185P^  consists  of  a  portion  of  jejunum,  taken  from  a  man  who  had  been  kicked  in  the 
abdomen,  the  injury  being  quickly  followed  by  sym[)toms  of  extravasation  and  death  in 
forty -eight  hours  ;  Prep.  1850^®  was  taken  from  a  case  of  perforation  of  small  intestine 
from  the  kick  of  a  horse,  terminating  in  death  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  No.  1851^^  is  a  por- 
tion of  jejunum  in  which  are  two  openings  through  which  the  mucuous  membrane  is 
inverted  and  resulting  from  a  kick  in  the  abdomen  ;  No.  185P^  is  an  example  of  lacera- 
tion of  the  jejunum  in  which  the  bowel  is  completely  divided.  It  was  taken  from  a  man 
ast.  37,  who  had  been  run  over  by  a  cart,  and  lived  twenty-four  hours.  Lastly,  the  speci- 
men marked  185P''  is  from  a  case  that  occurred  in  the  practice  of  my  father,  the  late  Mr. 
T.  E.  Bryant  of  Kennington,  and  is  a  portion  of  ileum  in  the  coats  of  which  there  is  a 
small  perforation,  the  injury  being  produced  by  running  against  a  post,  and  followed  by 
collapse,  from  which  the  patient  did  not  recover,  but  died  on  the  tliird  day. 

Cases  are  also  on  record  in  which,  after  an  injury,  a  portion  of  intestine  has  sloughed 
and  subsequently  passed  per  rectum,  a  recovery  taking  place.  In  the  Anatomical  Museum 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  several  such  preparations  exist. 

The  duodenum  is  rarely  ruptured,  its  position  protecting  it ;  nevertheless  such  an 
accident  does  occur.  Taylor,  in  his  'Medical  Jurisprudence,'  gives  a  case,  where  a  boy 
£et.  13,  after  a  blow  on  the  abdomen,  walked  a  mile  with  but  little  assistance,  and,  when 
he  died  (thirteen  hours  after  the  accident),  the  duodenum  was  found  to  be  completely 
ruptured  across. 

The  jejunum  is  doubtless  more  frequently  ruptured  than  any  other  part  of  the 
intestines,  its  fixed  position  rendering  it  liable  to  be  torn  away  from  the  duodenum  by 
such  an  injury  as  the  passage  of  a  wheel  over  the  abdomen.  Poland  gives  fourteen 
examples  of  this  kind,  and  in  half  of  these  the  laceration  was  at  its  upper  part.  In  one 
case,  after  death,  three  or  four  pints  of  thin  pink-colored  fluid  was  found  in  the  abdomen, 
probably  the  iced  water  of  which  he  had  freely  partaken  after  the  accident,  and  in  all, 
death  took  place  from  collapse  and  peritonitis. 

The  ileum  is  also  frequently  ru|)tured,  and  most  commonly  from  a  direct  blow  or  fall 
on  a  hard  body.  In  tlie  majority  of  such  cases  there  is  no  external  mark  of  injury,  and 
fecal  effusion  with  peritonitis  are  the  usual  causes  of  death.  When  the  rupture  is  large, 
little  hope  exists  of  a  recovery  ;  when  small,  such  a  hope,  however,  may  be  enter- 
tained. 

When  a  patient  is  the  subject  of  hernia  and  receives  a  blow  upon  the  tumor,  a  ruptured 
intestine  may  doubtless  take  place.    Aston  Key  made  this  the  subject  of  a  memoir  in  the 
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'  Guy's  Reps.'  for  1842,  and  Poland  has  collected  many  such  cases  in  the  same  periodical 
for  1858.  Rupture  of  the  gut  is  the  usual  result  of  such  an  accident,  and  when  it  occurs, 
a  fatal  termination  is  to  be  expected.  When  the  bowel  is  only  bruised,  however,  it  may 
recover  or  slough,  and  be  followed  by  an  artificial  anus. 

In  none  of  these  cases  should  any  attempt  at  reduction  be  made,  when  symptoms  of 
inflammation  or  of  injury  are  severe.  The  surgeon  should,  however,  explore  tlie  sac.  In 
all  recorded  cases  where  the  bowel  was  returned,  a  fatal  result  took  place. 

The  large  intestine  is  rarely  ruptured  from  violence.  When  over-distended  from 
fecal  accumulation  the  result  of  stricture  or  otherwise,  such  a  result  may  ensue  ;  but, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  too  well  protected.  I  have,  however,  known  florid 
blood  to  flow  from  the  bowel  after  an  ablominal  contusion,  and  have,  from  that  fact, 
suspected  some  laceration  of  the  colon. 

Treatment  The  chief  point  to  insist  on  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  treating  every 

case  of  injury  to  the  abdomen  with  excessive  caution,  as  very  severe  mischief  may  be 
caused  by  violence  and  yet  the  immediate  symptoms  not  be  marked.  Collapse  after  the 
injury,  as  has  been  shown,  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  consequence ;  for  rupture  of  the 
intestine  itself  may  take  place  without  exciting  such  a  condition  ;  indeed,  a  patient  may 
walk  after  a  ruptured  liver  or  intestine.  The  surgeon,  therefore,  should  be  guarded  in  his 
prognosis  as  well  as  careful,  watchful,  and  expectant  in  treatment. 

Jn  every  case  absolute  rest  should  he  secured  and  maintained.  If  the  injury  be  slight, 
convalescence  will  soon  be  established  by  such  treatment ;  if  severe,  secondary  bad  results 
may  be  prevented,  and,  at  any  rate,  be  relieved.  No  case  of  abdominal  injury  can  be 
pronounced  well  within  a  fortnight. 

If  local  tenderness  exists,  fomentations  or  cataplasms  should  be  used  ;  and  if  it  amounts 
to  pain,  leeches  in  large  numbers  (twenty  or  thirty)  must  be  applied.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  application  of  ice  gives  more  relief.  Opium  should  always  be  given  in 
small  and  repeated  doses,  as  it  allays  pain,  assists  wonderfully  in  maintaining  rest  to  the 
injured  peritoneum  and  viscera,  and  tends  materially  to  ari-est  inflammatory  action. 

The  j)atient  should  be  kept  free  from  all  excitement,  and  as  little  nourishment  admin- 
istered by  the  mouth  as  will  suffice  to  sustain  life  ;  if  the  intestines  are  believed  to  have 
been  ruptured,  starvation  treatment  must  be  carried  out.  Whatever  is  given  should  be 
liquid  and  cold.  Milk  and  ice  is  the  best  and  simplest  combination,  and  upon  this  life 
can  be  sustained  without  difficulty.  If  great  thirst  exists,  ice  may  be  given  ;  but  this 
must  be  administered  with  caution,  as  the  case  already  quo!cl  well  illustrates.  When 
the  intestine  is  believed  to  be  injured,  tlie  allowance  of  fluid  must  be  very  scanty,  the 
patient's  powers  being  kept  alive  by  enemata  of  beef-tea  administered  in  small  quantities, 
say  three  or  four  ounces  repeated  at  short  intervals. 

On  no  account  ought  a  purgative  to  he  administered.  This  rule  is  golden  in  these 
cases,  and  should  never  be  deviated  from  ;  as  by  infringing  it  in  a  careless  moment,  the 
whole  of  nature's  processes  in  repairing  the  injury  may  be  undone,  and  irreparable  mis- 
chief follow.  Constipation  is  the  sign  of  a  passive  condition  of  bowel  to  the  preservation 
of  which  all  our  treatment  is  directed,  a  purgative  being  merely  an  irritant,  and  in  its 
effects  absolutely  destructive. 

In  all  cases  the  prognosis  and  treatment  should  be  most  guarded,  cautious,  and  expec- 
tant ;  and,  in  all,  the  state  of  the  hladder  should  be  well  attended  to,  for  retention  of  urine 
from  disturbed  nerve  influence  is  a  common  accompaniment  and  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Rupture  of  the  kidney  is  an  accident  from  which  recovery  is  more  common  than 
from  any  other  viscus.  Its  position  in  the  loins  outside  the  peritoneal  cavity,  being 
doubtless  a  sufficient  explanation  of  this  fact  ;  indeed,  when  not  very  severe  and  uncom- 
plicated with  other  injuries,  such  cases  usually  do  well.  It  is  generally  known  by  an 
attack  of  hteraaturia  and  local  pain  following  a  blow  on  the  lumbar  region.  The  hajmaturia 
may  be  but  slight  and  passing,  or  not  show  itself  till  the  second  day.  It  may  cease  also 
after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days,  when  it  is  probable  that  only  a  contusion  of  the  kidney 
had  taken  place,  for  in  more  severe  injuries  the  bleeding  may  last  fifteen  days  or  even 
more.  At  times  clots  will  be  passed,  assuming  the  shape  of  the  ureter,  and  I  have  before 
me  the  notes  of  some  half  dozen  cases  in  which  these  symptoms  were  present,  and  from 
which  recovery  took  place.  These  clots,  however,  at  times  give  rise  to  retention  of  urine 
by  blocking  up  the  urethra.  Reti'action  of  the  testicle  is  an  occasional  symptom,  and  so 
is  pain  in  the  course  of  the  ureter. 

The  treatment  to  be  pursued  in  these  cases  is,  rest  in  bed  and  milk  diet.  In  some 
cases  where  the  bleeding  is  profuse,  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  lead  may  be  given  with  half 
a  grain  of  opium  three  times  a  day,  or  gallic  acid  in  ten-grain  doses.    The  tincture  of 
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ergot  in  full  closes  is  also  a  valuable  drug  under  similar  circunistanccs.  Opium,  however, 
should  be  given  with  caution. 

When  the  organ  is  crushed,  the  injury  is  likely  to  complicated  with  otlier  mischief,  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  peritonitis  and  hemorrhage,  singly  or  combined,  generally  prove 
fatal.  When  the  organ  is  single  and  becomes  injured,  a  fatal  result  is  also  likely  to  occur. 
In  page  125  of  my  "Clinical  Surgery"  I  bave  recorded  such  a  case. 

When  peritonitis  exists,  opium  is  of  great  value  ;  where  urinary  abscess  in  the  loins 
follows,  as  it  occasionally  does,  particularly  in  gunshot  wounds,  the  surgeon  must  make  a 
free  incision  into  it  on  the  outer  border  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle. 

Rupture  of  the  ureter  was  first  noticed  by  Stanley  in. the  'Med.-Chir.  Trans.,' 
vol.  xxvii,  and  in  tiie  two  cases  he  related,  a  fluctuating  tumor  formed  by  the  effusion  of 
urine  existed  in  both.  Poland,  in  the  'Guy's  Rep.'  for  18G8,  has  recorded  a  third  case  ; 
but  beyond  these  no  others  are  on  record.  Four  cases  of  wounded  ureter  are,  however, 
published  by  Hennen  ('Mil.  Surg.').  In  all  these  cases  it  seems  the  ureter  was  ruptured 
by  stretching,  its  renal  end  having  suffered  ;  and  I  have  seen  two  of  these  which  occurred 
in  the  practice  of  my  colleague  Mr.  Howse. 

The  symptoms  are  very  obscure,  particularly  where  no  external  wound  exists ;  indeed, 
there  are  none  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  accident  in  its  early  stage.  At  a  later  period 
a  lumbar  tumor  may  appear  of  a  cystic  nature  caused  by  the  retention  of  the  secreted 
urine,  and  there  may  be  more  or  less  peritonitis.  When  a  lumbar  swelling  exists,  tapping 
the  cavity  should  be  performed,  the  operation  being  repeated  from  time  to  time  as  the  fluid 
re-collects,  the  kidney  in  time  probably  ceasing  to  secrete.  When  this  treatment  fails, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  a  free  opening  into  it  in  the  loin  is  the  correct  treatment.  Under 
other  circumstances,  the  case  must  be  treated  as  all  others  of  abdominal  injury,  by  rest 
and  opium. 

Mr.  Holmes  records  in  the  'Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  for  1877,  vol.  xlii,  an  interesting  case 
of  wound  of  the  ureter  which  occurred  in  a  boy  set.  13,  where  a  clasp  knife  had  entered 
his  body  from  behind,  upwards  and  outwards  just  on  the  right  of  tlie  middle  line,  and 
about  on  the  level  of  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  The  wound  discharged 
urine  for  two  weeks  and  then  closed,  the  boy  recovering. 

Rupture  of  the  gall-bladder  has  been  recorded  as  the  result  of  accident,  and 
when  it  occurs,  death  is  usually  rapid.  The  accident  is  marked  by  extreme  collapse  and 
pain  in  the  seat  of  injury.  Poland,  in  his  '  Fothergillian  Prize  Essay,'  has  given  us  such 
a  case,  and  Dr.  Fergus,  in  the  'Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxxi,  has  recorded  another.  In 
one  the  death  occurred  from  collapse,  and  in  the  other  from  ])eritonitis. 

Rupture  of  the  hepatic  duct  may  also  occur.  In  Poland's  Fothergillian  Essay 
such  an  instance  is  recorded,  and  occurred  in  a  boy  as  the  result  of  a  blow  on  the  abdo- 
men, the  accident  being  quickly  fatal.  My  friend  Dr.  Sutton  has  kindly  given  me  the 
details  of  a  second  case,  which  took  place  in  the  London  Hospital  in  1867.  It  was  in 
that  of  a  man,  set.  29,  who  was  knocked  down,  and  the  wheel  of  spring  dray  passed  over 
his  stomach.  He  felt  pain  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region  directly,  and  "  had  hard 
work  to  get  his  breath."  Abdominal  pain  increased  and  jaundice  appeared,  and  for  a 
month  he  kept  his  bed.  On  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  accident,  as  he  did  not  improve, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  London  Hospital,  under  Drs.  Herbert  Davies  and  Sutton.  Then 
he  had  abdominal  pain,  tenderness,  and  distension.  There  was  distinct  ascitic  fluctuation 
over  tlie  abdomen,  and  deep  jaundice.  He  sank  eight  days  after  his  admission,  and 
thirty-eight  days  after  the  accident.  The  autopsy  revealed  the  fact  that  the  hepatic  duct 
was  torn  across  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  tlie  spot  w^here  the  cystic  joins  the  common 
duct;  no  otiier  part  of  the  liver  was  injured.  The  abdominal  cavity  contained  quarts  of 
olive-green  bile-stained  fluid,  and  the  peritoneum  was  covered  with  yellow  matter  of  the 
color  and  consistence  of  paint,  which  was  found  to  be  inspissated  bile. 

Rupture  of  the  urinary  bladder  without  fracture  of  the  pelvis  is  also  to  be  met 
witli  as  the  result  of  some  abdominal  injury,  and,  when  it  occurs,  is  usually  due  to  ex- 
ternal violence  applied  to  a  distended  organ.  As  a  rule  the  rupture  takes  place  at  its 
posterior  wall,  the  urine  escaping  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  rapidly  causing  death. 
In  exceptional  cases  it  affects  the  anterior  wall,  when  the  urine  infiltrates  the  cellular  tis- 
sue of  the  pelvis.  Birkett  tells  us  ('  Holmes's  Surgery,'  vol.  ii)  that,  with  three  excep- 
tions, all  the  cases  recorded,  terminated  fatally.  In  one  only  of  these  three  was  the 
peritoneum  involved  (Chaldecott's  case,  'Prov.  Med.  Surg.  Journ.,'  1846),  in  the  other 
two  the  extravasation  was  iuto  the  pelvic  connective  tissue.  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  New 
York,  in  an  able  monograph,  1851,  reports  five  cases  of  recovery  out  of  seventy-eight, 
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these  figures  not  including  one  of  Birkett's  (Porter's  case),  consequently  the  recoveries 
reported  amount  to  six. 

The  symptoms  of  the  injury  are  mostly  collapse,  preceded  by  severe  abdominal  pain  and 
ineffectual  attempts  to  micturate.  When  life  be  prolonged  peritonitis  more  or  less  acute 
will  appear.  Dr.  Smith  reports  three  cases  in  which  the  inability  to  urinate  continued, 
and  twelve  in  which  it  returned  on  the  second  or  a  later  day. 

Rupture  of  the  bladder  with  fracture  of  the  pelvis  likewise  occurs. 

If  the  surgeon  be  induced  to  pass  a  catheter  from  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  patient 
to  pass  urine,  it  will  often  happen,  that  no  success  will  be  achieved,  but  in  some  cases,  a 
vast  amount  of  fluid  will  be  withdrawn,  the  catheter  under  these  circumstances  having 
doubtless  been  passd  through  the  rent  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  organ  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  I  have  known  a  case  where  several  pints  of  fluid  were  drawn  off"  under  these 
circumstances. 

Treatment  When  any  time  exists  for  treatment,  the  indications  are,  to  allow  of 

a  free  exit  for  the  urine  as  soon  as  secreted,  and,  to  check  peritonitis.  A  certain  amount 
of  peritonitis  must  be  looked  upon  as  beneficial,  as  it  tends  towards  the  first  indication  of 
treatment,  the  prevention  of  extravasation,  but  any  excess  of  action  requires  prompt  treat- 
ment. Opium  is  without  doubt  the  best  drug  to  promote  this  end,  a  full  dose  of  the  solid 
or  the  tincture  being  given,  and  followed  up  to  maintain  its  action  ;  absolute  rest,  local 
fomentations,  and  possibly  leeches  are  valuable  adjuncts.  As  little  food  should  be  given 
as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  life,  and  ice  in  moderation  to  allay  thirst.  The 
bladder  should  be  kept  empty,  the  maintenance  of  a  large  catheter  in  the  viscus,  with  an 
opening  in  the  end,  being  the  best  method,  according  to  Birkett ;  though  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  a  free  incision  through  the  perineum  into  the  organ,  as  in  lithotomy,  is  tlie  better 
practice,  as  it  is  when  the  bladder  is  ruptured  from  a  fracture  of  the  pelvis. 

Injury  to  the  uterus,  when  large  from  pregnancy,  deserves  a  passing  notice,  for 
such  cases  are  serious.  A  contused  organ  may  inflame,  and  be  followed  by  absorption  or 
miscarriage,  or  should  pregnancy  continue,  its  structure  may  be  so  altered  as  to  be  liable 
to  rupture.  I  have  known  also  an  intra-uterine  fracture  of  a  child's  thigh  to  take  place 
as  a  consequence  of  a  fall.  In  obstetric  works  cases  are  recorded  in  which  a  distinct 
rupture  of  the  organ  followed. 

Rupture  of  an  ovarian  cyst  from  a  blow  is  also  recorded,  and,  under  certain 
circumstances  a  good  result  may  take  place  ;  all  obstetricians  have  met  with  such  cases. 
As  a  rule,  however,  a  fatal  peritonitis  follows. 

Rupture  of  the  diaphragm  is  an  accident  that  occurs  in  practice,  but  difficult  to 
diagnose.  It  is  generally  the  consequence  of  some  violent  injury,  such  as  a  crush,  or  the 
passage  of  a  heavy  wheel  over  the  waist.  In  such  cases  the  injury  is  complicated,  and 
usually  with  hernia  of  the  abdominal  contents  into  the  thorax.  This  injury  can  only 
occur  on  the  left  side.  Dr.  Wilks,  in  the  '  Lancet'  for  1858,  reported  three  instances  of 
this  diaphragmatic  hernia,  and  pointed  out  that  excessive  thirst  was  the  most  prominent 
symptom  in  each.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these  three  cases,  and  others  since 
have  come  under  notice,  and  this  symptom  of  thirst  seemed  to  be  most  characteristic ; 
thirst  insatiable.  In  January,  1872,  a  case  of  this  kind  came  under  my  care  with  this 
symptom  well  marked. 

Wounds  of  the  Abdomen,  involving  Parietes  and  Viscera. 

The  parietes  of  the  abdomen  are  often  wounded  by  sharp  substances,  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  and  so  long  as  the  wounds  are  confined  to  the  parietes  the  danger  is  small. 
When  the  peritoneum  is  punctured  or  perforated,  the  viscera  are  also  probably  involved, 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  the  case  becomes  serious.  In  rarer  instances  the  intestines 
protrude,  when  an  additional  element  of  danger  is  added. 

Wounds  of  the  parietes  alone  require  the  same  treatment  as  wounds  of  any 
other  part.  The  surlace  should  be  well  cleansed,  and  all  foreign  bodies  removed.  Hem- 
orrhage should  be  arrested  by  torsion  or  ligature,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  brought 
together  with  sutures.  In  deep  or  lacerated  wounds,  where  the  risk  of  suppuration 
between  the  muscles  or  fascia  is  great,  absolute  rest  in  the  horizontal  position  should  be 
enjoined,  the  muscles  being  thus  relaxed.  When  suppuration  appears,  the  surgeon  must 
be  careful  to  let  out  all  fluid  either  by  reopening  the  wound,  or,  by  a  fresh  oi)ening.  In 
all  wounds  of  the  parietes,  the  surgeon  should  be  particularly  careful  to  arrest  bleeding  at 
once,  and  to  let  out  anything  like  pus  as  early  as  possible.    All  punctured  toounds  shotdd 
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be  left  open;  when  bleeding  persists,  the  -wound  should  be  enlarged  and  the  vessel 
secured. 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  parietes — There  is  always  a  difficulty  in  diagnos- 
ing these  cases  ;  that  is,  in  making  out  the  true  nature  of  the  accident,  more  particularly 
in  punctured  wounds.  When  the  depth  of  the  wound  is  known  by  the  extent  of  insertion 
of  the  oftending  body  and  the  relative  position  of  the  viscera  at  the  wounded  spot  also, 
some  notion  as  to  its  nature  may  be  formed ;  but  when  no  such  guide  can  be  found,  the 
surgeon  has  to  rest  upon  other  evidences  such  as  surmise  and  probabilities.  As  a  rule, 
where  want  of  evidence  is  felt,  it  is  well  to  treat  the  case  as  serious.  All  penetrating 
wounds  are  serious,  whether  incised,  lacerated,  punctured,  or  gunshot,  but  punctured 
wounds  are  by  far  the  most  common. 

When  the  viscera  are  tim'njnred,  there  will  be  a  total  absence  of  all  other  symptoms 
beyond  the  parietal  wound,  atid  these  ne(jative  symptoms  afford  the  best  positive  evidence 
of  the  simple  nature  of  the  accident.  When  the  viscera  are  injured,  there  will  generally 
be  more  or  less  lasting  syncope,  or  collapse ;  there  will  probably  be  severe  local  pain,  soon 
becoming  radiating;  there  will  also  frequently  be  vomiting,  possibly  of  blood,  or  the  pass- 
ing of  blood  from  the  bowel  or  bladder.  If  life  is  prolonged  tliere  will  be  peritonitis. 
When  the  bowel  or  omentum  i)rotrude;!,  when  the  faeces,  bile,  urine  or  blood  appear  at 
the  wound,  the  evidence  is  clear.  The  surgeon,  however,  will  tiiid  much  help  I'rom  col- 
lateral evidence  in  forming  an  opinion  ;  as,  the  size  of  the  wound  compared  with  the 
instrument  that  inflicted  it  ;  the  position  of  the  blood  stain  on  the  instrument;  the  force 
with  which  the  blow  was  struck  ;  tiie  direction  of  the  foi'ce  in  relation  to  the  position  of 
the  patient ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  By  all  these  means  an  approxi 
mate  opinion  may  be  formed,  but  in  no  case  can  a  positive  diagnosis  be  made  with 
certainty.    Under  all  circumstances,  however,  the  treatment  must  be  the  same. 

Rest  Absolute  rest  being  an  essential  point,  no  movement  should  be  allowed,  not 

even  for  passing  the  evacuations.  Opium  in  moderate  or  full  doses,  according  to  circum- 
stances, is  also  demanded,  it  being  well  to  keep  a  patient  under  its  influence  for  several 
days,  by  giving  one  grain  every  ibur  or  six  hours.  Lo^v  diet,  that  is,  milk  diet,  should 
be  allowed,  all  food  being  given  cold  and  in  small  quantities  ;  ice  to  suck  is  refreshing. 
Purgatives  should  on  no  account  be  given  till  tlie  nature  of  the  case  is  declared.  Witli 
respect  to  local  treatment,  the  greatest  simplicity  should  be  employed.  The  wound  sliould 
be  cleansed,  and  all  bleeding  vessels  secured,  but  anything  like  an  exploration  of  the 
wound  is  to  be  condemned.  All  probing,  fingering,  or  manipulating  the  wound  sliould  be 
avoided  as  dangerous  and  only  pertaining  to  surgical  curiosity. 

The  abdominal  muscles  should  always  be  relaxed  by  position,  and  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  when  it  is  large,  brought  together  by  sutures.  Water  dressings  should  then  be 
applied.  Punctured  wounds  when  perforating,  like  others,  should  be  left  open.  Even 
after  the  lapse  of  some  days,  when  no  symptoms  of  wounded  viscera  appear,  the  same 
caution  should  be  observed,  two  or  three  weeks  being  always  allowed  before  freedom  is 
given.    Under  all  circumstances  the  condition  of  the  bladder  should  be  inquired  into. 

Penetrating  Wounds,  -with  Protruding  Viscera. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  special  risk  of  any  of  these  cases  is  determined 
greatly  by  the  viscus  that  is  involved,  and  the  amount  of  injury  it  has  sustained.  Thus, 
a  penetrating  abdominal  wound  with  protruding  omentus  is  far  less  dangerous  than  when 
hernia  of  the  intestine  exists,  and  a  protruding  wounded  bowel  is  of  graver  importance 
than  an  uninjured  one.  It  is  consequently  necessary  for  the  surgeon  in  all  tliese  cases 
mentally  to  run  over  the  position  of  the  viscera,  in  order  that  he  may  form  an  opinion  as 
to  the  probabilities  of  the  case.    Fig.  253  will  refresh  his  memory  on  these  points. 

"  Of  the  hollow  viscera  any  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  may  be  protruded,  from  the 
stomach  to  the  sigmoid  flexure,  according  to  the  situation  and  degree  of  distension  of  the 
viscera.  The  small  intestines  most  frequently,  next  the  large,  then  the  stomach,  and, 
lastly,  the  ctecum.  Of  the  solid  viscera  the  omentum  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and  is 
often  associated  with  that  of  the  viscera."    (Poland's  '  Prize  Essay.') 

In  small  wounds  a  limited  hernia  of  the  abdominal  contents  can  alone  take  place,  but 
when  it  occurs,  the  protruded  viscus  is  very  liable  to  be  strangulated.  In  large  wounds 
the  hernia  will  probably  be  of  greater  extent,  but  their  constriction  is  rare. 

When  omentum  protrudes  through  a  recent  wound  and  is  uninjured,  it  should 
be  washed  by  means  of  a  sti-eam  of  water  squeezed  over  it  from  a  sponge  or  emitted  from 
a  syringe,  and  returned  with  all  gentleness,  the  patient  being  placed  in  such  a  position  as 
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to  relax  the  injured  muscles.  The  wound  should  never  be  enlarged  to  allow  of  the  return 
of  the  omentum.  When  the  omentum  has  been  extruding  for  some  time,  and  is  con- 
gested from  incarceration  or  strangulation,  when  it  has  become  inflamed  or  perhaps  slough- 
ing, it  is  well  to  leave  the  mass  alone,  at  least,  it  is  not  wise  to  make  any  attempt  at  its 

Fig.  253. 


Diagram  showing  the  positions  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 


reduction.  •  As  time  goes  on  and  the  projecting  mass  swells  and  granulates,  it  may  be 
well  to  ligature  the  whole  in  halves.  This  should  not  be  done,  however,  for-  at  least  two 
weeks  after  its  protrusion.  During  this  time  the  greatest  quiet  should  be  enforced,  and 
moderate  doses  of  opium  given  with  liquid  food.  After  a  few  days,  all  fear  of  peritonitis 
will  have  passed.  Some  prefer  not  to  interfere  with  the  protrusion,  in  the  belief  that  it 
will  wither  up  sooner  or  later,  but  such  a  process  is  tedious,  and  the  application  of  a  liga- 
ture to  it,  moreover,  in  halves  is  rarely  attended  with  any  risk.  If  the  omentum  is  much 
bruised  or  torn  at  the  time  of  injury,  such  injured  portions  may  be  cut  off  and  all  divided 
vessels  secured. 

When  the  bowel  protrudes  through  the  wound  and  is  uninjtired  it  should  be 
cleansed  and  returned  under  all  circumstances,  the  wound  being  carefully  enlarged  in  the 
course  of  the  muscular  fibres  for  the  purpose,  should  its  reduction  be  otherwise  impossible. 
To  facilitate  this,  the  muscle  should  be  relaxed,  and  the  parts  last  descended  returned 
first.  In  returning  the  intestine  the  pressure  sliould  be  directly  backwards ;  if  made 
obliquely,  the  bowel  may  be  pushed  up  beneath  the  fascia  or  muscles,  and  thus  outside 
the  peritoneum.    The  wound  should  be  closed  by  sutures  and  treated  as  already  described. 

When  the  protruded  bowel  is  gangrenous,  it  must  be  left  iyi  situ  to  slough  and  that  an 
artificial  anus  may  form,  the  wound  in  the  abdominal  parietes  being  enlarged ;  but  where 
there  is  a  prospect  of  its  recovery,  the  abdominal  cavity  is  its  best  place. 

When  the  intestine  is  wounded  and  the  opening  a  mere  prick,  through  which 
no  intestinal  contents  exude,  the  bowel  may  be  returned,  a  few  hours  being  enough 
for  the  wounded  part  to  become  sealed  by  plastic  exudation  and  repair  to  be  com- 
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pleted.    When  the  mucous  lining  protrudes,  the  opening  should  be  tied  by  a  sino-le 
ligature.    When  the  wound  is  sufficiently  large  to  permit  of  the  escape  of  the  visceral 
contents,  it  must  be  stitched  up  with  one  of  the  forms  of  suture 
seen  in  Fig.  35  or  254,  cleaned  and  returned,  tlie  ends  of  the  Fig.  254, 

sutures  being  cut  off  close. 

When  the  wound  involves  nearly  the  whole  calibre  of  the  howel, 
it  is  wiser  to  stitch  the  edges  of  the  bowel  to  those  of  the  wound, 
thereby  making  an  artificial  anus,  than  to  stitch  the  two  divided 
ends  of  the  intestine  together,  and  to  return  the  whole  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Pollock  ('  Holmes's  Surgery,'  vol.  ii)  says, 
however,  if  the  division  be  caused  by  a  clean  sharp  instrument,  the 
extremities  may  be  brought  together  with  sutures  and  returned  ; 
but  if  the  separation  be  the  result  of  an  irregular  lacerated  wound, 
as  from  gunshot,  &c.,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  fix  the  edges  to 
the  external  wound,  and  risk  the  chance  of  an  artificial  anus. 
When  the  bowel  is  stitched  to  the  edges  of  the  external  wound 
care  should  be  taken  to  maintain  the  line  of  the  canal  as  much  as 
possible  and  not  to  draw  the  intestine  more  out  of  its  position  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  _    ^    ^  niustrating  one  form  of 

The  general  and  local  treatment  of  all  these  cases  is  similar  to  application  of  suture  to  the 
that  already  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  other  abdominal  and    intestine.    The  thread  is 

vi'^ceral  injuries  made  thick  for  the  sake  of 

Penetrating  abdominal  wounds  complicated  with  "^Fo^another,  vide  Fig.  35,  p. 
wounds  of  the  viscera,  but  without  protrusion,  are,  119. 
doubtless,  far  more  serious  than  any  that  have  been  hitherto  con- 
sidered, and  their  effects  depend  greatly  on  the  condition  of  the  viscus  when  wounded. 
Thus  the  puncture  of  a  distended  stomach,  intestine,  or  bladder,  will  to  a  certainty  be 
followed  by  extravasation  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and,  as  a  result,  by  great  shock  and 
diffuse  peritonitis  ;  whereas  these  organs,  when  empty,  and  therefore  contracted,  may 
receive  a  limited  injury  without  any  such  consequences  taking  place,  local  inflammation 
rapidly  arising  under  these  circumstances  and  sealing  the  wound. 

Nevertheless,  remarkable  cases  of  recovery  after  impalement  are  on  record,  and  not  the 
least  is  that  of  a  boy,  aet.  11,  who  fell  upon  a  rick-stake,  the  stake  penetrating  his  body 
for  seventeen  and  a  half  inches.  It  entered  the  abdominal  cavity  in  the  right  groin, 
beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  passed  through  it  to  the  left  side  into  the  thorax,  tlirough  the 
dia[)hragm — displacing  the  heart  and  jjushing  it  to  the  right  side  of  the  sternum — into 
the  left  lung  and  passed  out  of  the  chest  between  the  seventh  and  eiglith  ribs  into  the 
axillary  space.  The  stake  was  i-emoved  four  hours  after  its  introduction,  and  not  a  tea- 
S})oonful  of  blood  was  lost.  Some  intestine  which  protruded  from  the  wound  in  the  groin 
was  replaced,  and  the  inguinal  wound  stitched  up.  Opium,  with  calomel,  was  freely  given 
subsequently,  and  in  six  weeks  the  boy  was  able  to  sit  up,  play,  and  eat  his  ordinary  food. 
Five  months  after  the  accident  he  was  free  from  pain,  and  able  to  walk  freely.  The  case 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr,  Reynolds,  of  Thame,  Oxon,  and  is  recorded  in  the  '  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz,,'  Sept,  23,  1871,  The  chief  risks  of  wounds  of  the  viscera  when  the 
solid  organs  become  implicated  are  hemorrhage,  and  when  the  hollow,  extravasation. 
When  the  contents  of  the  wounded  organ  escape  externally  through  the  wound,  the 
danger  of  the  case  is  undoubtedly  lessened.  AVhen  the  stomach  is  supposed  to  be  wounded 
by  a  puncture  the  utmost  care  is  called  for  to  prevent  the  administration  of  any  food ; 
indeed,  nothing  should  enter  the  stomach  for  several  days,  and  life  should  be  maintained 
by  nutrient  enemata,  because  to  excite  any  action  of  the  organ  would  undo  what  nature 
may  have  done  for  the  repair  of  the  injury,  and  thus  jeopardize  life  by  increasing  the  risk 
of  extravasation. 

When  the  intesti^ie  is  ivounded  or  suspected  to  have  been  wounded,  the  same  care  is 
necessary,  although  ice  or  iced  milk  in  limited  quantities,  may  be  allowed  to  satisfy  thirst. 

Opium,  of  course,  should  be  given,  and  is  best  administered  by  suppositories — the 
morphia  suppositories  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  being  the  best  preparation  to  employ  in  all 
cases  of  abdominal  surgery.  The  principles  of  treatment,  however,  are  the  same  as  have 
been  laid  down  in  former  pages.  In  all  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen  in  which  any 
evidence  of  wounded  viscera  exists,  the  local  wound  should  be  left  open,  or  covered  only 
with  a  loose  covering ;  for  to  close  the  wound  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  contents 
of  the  wounded  viscus  externally,  would  be  to  close  the  only  gate  through  which  return 
to  health  is  possible. 
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Abnormal  Anus,  Fecal  Fistula, 

Confining  the  term  artijicial  anus"  to  the  surgical  operation  of  forming  an  anus 
otherwise  than  natural  for  the  relief  of  intestinal  obstruction,  whether  by  colotomy  or 
enterotomy,  an  "  abnormal  anus"  or  intestinal  fistula — fecal  jistnla — or  an  unnatural 
communication  between  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  outside  of  the  body,  is  generally  the 
result  of  a  sloughing  or  ulcerating  bowel  in  strangulated  hernia;  although  it  may  occur, 
either  from  a  wound  of  the  intestine  from  some  external  cause,  or,  from  a  perforation  of 
the  intestine  from  an  ulcerating  process  originating  from  within. 

When  it  follows  a  hernia,  the  opening  is  usually  at  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  ;  when 
it  follows  a  wound,  at  the  seat  of  injury  ;  wlien  it  is  the  result  of  some  ulcerative  process 
originating  from  within,  the  fecal  abscess  may  burrow  into  the  pelvis  (opening  into  the 
vagina,  bladder,  or  even  bowel  again),  or  between  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  groin,  iliac  fossa,  or  loin.  When  the  opening  is  large  and  direct  into 
the  bowel  it  has  been  called  "  artificial  anus  ;"  when  small,  indirect,  or  fistulous,  "  fecal  or 
intestinal  fistula." 

Tlie  most  important  point,  however,  connected  with  this  subject  has  reference  to  the 
amount  of  intestine  involved.  When  only  a  small  portion  of  its  calibre  has  been  lost, 
the  fistula  generally  will  be  small ;  when  a  large  portion  of  its  calibre  or  a  whole  knuckle 
has  been  involved,  the  fecal  orifice  will  be  large.  Under  these  circumstances  the  two  ori- 
fices communicating  Avith  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  bowel  respectively  can  gene- 
rally be  made  out.  a  fold  of  membrane  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  bent  tube  standing 
as  a  partition  between  the  two  portions  of  the  gut.  At  times,  this  partition  will  project 
so  far  forward  as  to  close  completely  the  orifice  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel,  and  this 
is  the  usual  state  of  affairs  when  a  complete  knuckle  of  bowel  has  been  involved  in  the 
disease,  and  under  these  circumstances  a  cure  by  natural  processes  is  almost  impossible. 
At  other  times  the  partition  will  be  but  limited,  and  a  portion  only  of  the  contents  of  the 
bowel  will  pass  externally,  the  otlier  portion  taking  its  normal  course  downwards  towards 
the  anus,  when  it  is  more  than  probable  that  natm-e  alone,  or  but  slightly  assisted  by  art, 
will  effect  a  cure.  When  the  orifice  is  large,  there  is  almost  always  some  prolapse  of  the 
bowel.  Under  all  these  conditions,  the  intestines  within  the  abdomen  are  closely  con- 
nected by  means  of  adhesions  to  the  external  orifice  ;  the  serous  surface  of  the  intestine 
becoming  firmly  fixed  to  that  of  the  opening  in  the  abdominal  parietes.  Beyond  these 
adhesions  it  is  rare  to  find  other  coils  of  intestine  adherent  about  the  part ;  on  the  con- 
.  trary,  the  parts  are  otherwise  usually  so  free  that  coils  of  bowel  will  be  found  separating 
the  two  portions  of  intestine  that  are  adherent  at  the  wound,  and  may  so  dip  down  between 
them  as  to  push  forward  a  serous  sac  into  the  artificial  opening,  and  even  to  form  a  hernia. 
The  nature  of  the  discharging  fluid  will  fairly  indicate  the  portion  of  the  bowel  involved : 
wlien  well-formed  feces  pass,  the  large  or  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine  is  probably  the 
seat  ;  when  the  fluid  is  thin  and  inoffensive,  the  jejunum  is  indicated.  The  yellow  semi- 
feculent  contents  of  the  ileum  can  generally  be  recognized.  The  nearer  the  opening  is  to 
the  stomach  the  worse  is  the  prognosis,  as  nutrition  under  such  circumstances  must  be 
seriously  interfered  with.  The  nearer  it  is  to  the  lower  end  of  the  canal,  the  better  are 
the  prospects  of  life. 

Treatment — When  the  orifice  is  fistulous  and  the  canal  below  the  fistula  is  fairly 
open  for  the  passage  of  feces,  a  cure  may  with  some  certainty  be  looked  tor  by  natural 
processes,  and  such  a  result  is  by  no  means  unusual  in  the  artificial  anus,  which  is  met 
with,  after  the  return  of  a.  small  hernia  into  the  abdomen,  and  particularly  of  a  femoral. 
In  these  cases  the  surgeon  has  little  more  to  do  than  to  keep  up  the  strength — giving 
simple  nutritious  diet,  maintaining  perfect  cleanliness  of  the  wound,  and  applying  gentle 
pressure  to  the  part.  When  the  fistulous  communication  is  larger,  the  same  treatment 
must  be  employed,  though  with  less  hope  of  success.  Lawrence  recommended  the  con- 
stant use  of  a  truss  in  these  cases  to  prevent  prolapsus,  and  Pollock  strongly  advocates 
the  importance  of  the  recommendation,  adding,  that  "a  compress  of  linen  placed  on  the 
ojjening,  with  a  larger  pad  over  it,  and  a  truss  applied  over  the  whole,  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  restrain  the  contents  as  well  as  prevent  the  protrusion  of  the  bowel."  To  assist 
the  contraction  of  small  fistula;,  the  edges  may  be  cauterized  or  even  pared,  a  plastic 
operation  being  justifiable  under  certain  circumstances. 

With  respect  to  surgical  interference  in  these  cases,  the  recommendations  I  have  to 
offer  are  not  very  satisfactory.  Dupuytren  suggested  an  operation  to  get  rid  of  the  pro- 
jecting fold  or  septum  that  has  been  described.  He  did  this  by  an  instrument  called  an 
enterotome,  a  pair  of  forceps  with  one  bhide  grooved,  into  which  the  other  closed,  the 
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approximation  of  the  blades  being  regulated  by  a  screw.  The  septum  M  as  crushed  between 
the  blades  and  so  held  till  its  destruction  was  effected.  The  instrument,  as  a  rule,  came 
away  about  the  seventh  day,  and,  Dupuytren  says,  "by  the  division  and  loss  of  substance, 
the  ridge  and  the  double  sejjtum  which  separate  the  two  ends  of  the  bowel  are  destroyed 
so  iis  to  re-establish  the  interrupted  communication  between  them,  and  restore  the  natural 
course  of  the  aliment  and  feces."  Jobert  advises  the  pressure  of  the  instrument  to  be 
gradual,  fatal  cases  having  occurred  when  Dupuytren's  rapid  process  has  been  employed. 
The  theory  of  this  operation  is  good ;  and  is  based  on  nature's  own  processes  ;  for  I  have 
seen  the  septum  of  an  artificial  anus  ulcerated  tlirough,  by  natural  processes,  leaving  an 
opening  through  wliich  feces  passed  from  tiie  u])per  to  tlie  lower  bowel,  a  narrow  l3and 
above,  alone  existing  to  prevent  freer  feculent  flow.  The  success  of  the  operation  has  also 
been  good ;  inasmuch  as  out  of  forty-one  0])ei-ations  recorded  by  Dupuytren,  twenty-nine 
recovered,  nine  were  relieved,  and  three  died.  In  this  country,  the  operation  has  been 
little  practised.  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  however,  has  recorded  a  successful  case. 
('  Edin.  Med.  Jour.,'  1869.) 

AVhen  a  fecal  abscess  has  formed  in  the  abdominal  walls,  the  sooner  it  is  opened  the 
better,  and,  when  opened,  the  incision  should  be  free.  In  abscesses  connected  with  the 
ccecum  or  its  appendage,  this  rule  is  imi)ortant,  and,  if  acted  upon,  good  results  may  be 
anticipated.  For  intestinal  fistula  opening  directly  into  the  vagina  little  can  be  done 
surgically  beyond  attending  to  the  general  condition  of  tlie  patient,  giving  nutritious  food, 
though  not  such  as  is  likely  to  distend  the  bowel,  and  observing  perfect  cleanliness  of  the 
passage.  The  external  opening  should  be  enlarged,  however,  if  anything  like  retained 
pus  exist.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  natui-al  recovery  may  take  place.  In  recto- 
vaginal fistula,  plastic  operations  are  most  successful. 

When  the  howel  has  ulcerated  into  the  bladder,  natural  processes  appear  to  be  rarely 
capable  of  effecting  a  cure,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  to  save  the  patient  from  the 
miseries  caused  by  the  passage  of  solid  feces  into  the  bladder,  the  operation  of  colotomy 
may  be  entertained.  I  have  performed  this  operation  on  four  occasions  under  these  cir- 
cumstances with  success,  the  operation  in  all  giving  great  relief.  One  of  my  patients  is 
now  (1878)  alive,  free  from  all  pain,  the  operation  having  been  performed  on  July  oth, 
1870  ('Clin.  Soc.,'  1872).  In  another  case  operated  upon  in  August  Kith,  18G9,  tlie 
gentleman  lived  to  March,  187o,  and  died  from  heart  disease  at  the  age  of  70.  The  third 
died  from  some  kidney  affection  some  months  after  the  operation  ('  Med.  Chir.  Rev.,' 
1809).  The  fourth  died  some  weeks  after,  from  the  cancerous  affection  for  which  the 
operation  was  demanded,  but  free  from  all  pain. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Stomach  and  Intestines. 

Foreign  bodies  are  often  taken  into  the  stomach  from  accident  and  design,  and  the 
records  of  cases  prove  that  from  the  absence  or  mildness  of  symptoms,  no  surgeon  should 
pronounce  against  the  possibility  of  their  introduction.  They  are  passed  as  often  as  not 
per  anum  without  giving  rise  to  very  distressing  symptoms  ;  although  when  retained  they 
cause  notliing  but  evil.  Smooth  hard  bodies  such  as  coins  and  stones,  as  a  rule,  pass 
readily  without  giving  rise  to  any  or  other  than  slight  colicky  symptoms,  but  sharp  and 
pointed  bodies,  such  as  bones,  pins,  knives,  &c.,  give  rise  to  such  as  vary  according  to  the 
position  of  the  intestines  at  which  they  become  impacted. 

A  foreign  body  taken  into  the  stomach  may  be  ejected  by  vomiting,  discharged  exter- 
nally through  the  abdominal  parietes,  retained  in  the  stomach,  or  passed  onwards.  In 
Fig.  255  is  illustrated  a  piece  of  iron  wire  that  was  swallowed  by  a  female  lunatic,  tet.  56, 


Fig.  255. 


Piece  of  iron  wire  discharged  from  abscess  iu  abdominal  walls  after  having  been  swallowed.    Natural  size. 

on  March  10th,  1873.  The  symptoms  that  followed  were  so  slight,  that  some  doubts  as 
to  the  occurrence  existed,  and  it  was  not  till  May  15th,  two  months  later,  when  a  swelling 
was  detected  in  the  right  of  the  umbilicus,  that  the  history  was  credited.  The  swelling 
rapidly  increased  and  opened  on  May  20th,  and  the  point  of  the  iron  wire  projected.  This 
was  withdrawn  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Dyer,  the  surgeon  of  Colney  Hatch,  and  a  rapid  recovery 
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followed,  no  single  bad  symptom  making  its  appearance.  My  friend  Mr.  Lund,  of  Man- 
chester, has  likewise  recorded  a  similar  case  in  the  '  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Med.  Surg. 
Reports'  for  1873.  When  retained,  a  foreign  body  may  rest  without  giving  rise  to  very 
serious  symptoms — a  rare  result — or  set  up  ulceration  which  may  in  its  turn  give  rise  to  a 
fatal  peritonitis.  In  the  more  fortunate,  it  will  be  passed  on  thi-ough  the  canal  and  dis- 
charged. 

To  prove  these  points,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Mr.  Pollock's  article  in  '  Holmes's  Sys- 
tem,' vol.  ii,  where  he  gives  a  case  in  which  a  lady  vomited  a  gold  plate  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  with  two  false  teeth,  after  it  had  been  lodged  in  the  oesophagus  for  nineteen 
and  in  the  stomach  for  ninety-seven  days.  Another  case,  that  of  Mr.  Taylor's  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  which  a  imtient  passed  per  anum,  three  days  after  swallowing  it,  an  artificial 
plate  with  six  teeth  an  inch  and  three-quarters  long.  And  a  third  is  on  record  in  which 
a  lady  passed  per  anum,  six  months  after  she  had  swallowed  it,  a  plate  two  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  diameter  with  four  teeth. 

A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  has  been  recently  recorded  in  the  Thirtieth  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  1876.  A  woman  a;t.  43  (liaving  made  previously  many 
suicidal  attempts),  on  July  31st,  1875,  swallowed  thirteen  screws,  each  screw  consisting 
of  a  body  '2^  inches  long  and  ^  inch  thick,  a  raised  collar  nearly  |  inch  in  diameter,  and 
a  square  head  ;  the  whole  thirteen  screws  weighing  24  ounces.  She  was  fed  on  pudding 
and  gruel,  morphia  was  injected  subcutaneously  to  relieve  pain,  and,  after  a  few  days 
ounce  doses  of  castor  oil  were  given  daily.  On  the  forty-first  day,  the  first  of  the  screws 
passed  by  the  bowel,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  month,  the  last  came  away.  The  screws 
in  their  passage  had  lost  4|  ounces  in  weight.  This  case  occurred  in  the  Bristol  Asylum, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Thompson.  Poland  has  also  recorded  in  his  prize  essay  the  case  of 
a  lunatic  who  died  from  ulceration  of  the  duodenum  owing  to  the  pressure  of  a  spoon 
handle  that  had  been  swallowed  about  three  months  before,  with  thirty  others,  besides 
nails,  pebbles  and  pieces  of  iron.  These  foreign  bodies  were  extracted  from  the  stomach 
after  death,  and  weighed  in  all  forty  ounces.  The  most  complete  list  of  cases  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  digestive  canal  will  be  found  in  the  '  Union  Medicale'  for  November,  1874, 
by  Dr.  Mignon. 

In  Guy's  Museum  (Prep.  1800)  there  is  an  enlarged  and  thickened  stomach  of  a  sailor 
who  had  swallowed  clasp  knives.  He  was  a^t.  23,  and  in  June,  1799,  he  swallowed  four 
clasp  knives  which  were  discharged  from  the  bowels.  In  March,  1805,  he  swallowed 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  more,  after  which  his  health  became  impaired.  He  vomited  the 
handle  of  one  and  passed  portions  of  the  blades  of  others,  and  in  March,  1809,  died  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion.  After  death  one  blade  was  found  perforating  the  colon  opposite  the 
kidneys,  but  without  extravasation  of  feces,  and  another  was  fixed  across  the  rectum.  In 
the  stomach,  too,  were  numerous  blades  partially  dissolved,  or  between  thirty  and  forty 
fragments  in  all. 

At  times,  intestinal  calculi  form  from  the  agglomeration  of  hair,  husk,  particularly  oat 
husks,  or  other  foreign  substances,  and  prove  fatal.  Dr.  Down  has  recorded  such  a  case 
('  Path.  Trans.,'  1867),  in  a  boy,  aet.  13,  who  died  of  exhaustion  after  15  days'  illness. 
Not  many  years  ago  I  saw  an  artist,  aet.  36,  who  died  from  intestinal  obstruction,  through 
whose  abdominal  walls  a  globular  indurated  mass  was  readily  felt  on  the  right  of  the  um- 
bilicus. I  suspected  it  to  be  made  of  hair,  for  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sucking  to  an  excess 
the  paint  brushes  of  his  pupils,  but  the  diagnosis  could  not  be  verified  after  death. 

Treatment. — Rest  in  the  horizontal  position  and  expectant  treatment  are  in  these 
cases  the  two  essential  points  to  be  observed,  and  purgatives  should  on  no  account  be 
given.  The  "  smasher,"  according  to  Pollock,  who  constantly  swallows  false  coin,  when 
caught  in  the  act  of  passing  it,  avoids  purgatives,  but  takes  a  constipating  diet,  such  as 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  cheese,  together  with  his  usual  food,  thinking  that  the  money  is 
more  likely  to  be  caught  and  consequently  passed  in  a  bulky  stool  than  in  a  liquid  one. 
The  surgeon  should  act  on  this  principle.  When  the  foreign  body  becomes  impacted  in 
the  stomach  or  intestine,  or  sets  up  inflammatory  action  and  peritonitis,  the  thought  ot 
opening  the  abdomen  may  be  entertained ;  that  is,  the  surgeon  may  assist  natural  pro- 
cesses when  they  are  doing  their  best  to  get  rid  of  foi-eign  substances  by  ulceration,  and, 
when  the  foreign  body  is  large  and  clearly  cannot  be  passed,  the  surgeon  should  open  the 
stomach  by  gastrotomy,  ten  cases  out  of  eleven  in  which  this  operation  has  been  per- 
formed having  recovered.  (  Vide  paper  by  Dr.  Pooley,  of  New  York,  '  Richmond  Med 
Journ.,'  April,  1875.) 
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When  the  stomach  has  to  be  opened  for  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body  the  operation  is 
rightly  described  as  that  of  "  gastrotomy."  When  the  same  operation  is  performed  with 
a  view  to  establish  a  permanent' fistula  for  the  introduction  of  food,  as  first  performed  by 
Sedillot  in  1849,  and  described  by  him  as  gastro-stomie,  the  term  "gastrostomy"  seems 
to  be  the  more  applicable  term.  This  change  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Pooley,  of  New 
York,  and  it  seems  so  apposite  that  I  now  adopt  it. 

That  the  operation  of  gastrotomy  is  not  necessarily  fatal  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it 
has  been  performed  at  least  eleven  times,  and  in  ten  with  success,  and  though  in  the 
twenty-one  cases  in  which  gastrostomy  has  been  undertaken  for  cancer,  life  has  been 
never  prolonged  for  more  than  forty  days  (Sydney  Jones's  case,  'Lancet,'  May  15th, 
1875),  the  evidence  of  the  relief  that  it  has  afforded  to  those  who  have  been  subjected  to 
it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  based  on  a  sound  principle  and  a  humane  practice,  for  it 
ouglit  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  twenty-one  cases  in  which  it  was  performed,  it  was 
undertaken  more  with  a  view  of  mitigating  the  horrors  of  a  death  from  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  of  prolonging  what  remained  of  life  than  from  any  curative  object,  for  in  every 
instance  the  cause  of  tlie  obstruction  was  cancerous  stricture  of  the  oesophagus.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  progress  of  tliree  of  these  cases  under  the  care  of  my 
colleagues,  Messi'S.  Cooper  Forster,  and  Durliam,  and  of  two  under  my  own  care  ;  and  I 
am  free  to  acknowledge  that  the  advantages  given  by  tlie  operation  are  worth  the  risk, 
and  that  if  life  were  not  prolonged,  it  was  certainly  rendered  more  endurable. 

When,  however,  the  operation  is  performed  for  a  cicatricial  stricture,  better  results  may 
be  expected,  as  proved  by  the  records  of  the  following  interesting  cases,  operated  upon  at 
Eostock  by  Dr.  Trendelenburg,  March  8th,  1876  ('Med.  Record,'  March,  1878);  and  in 
Paris  by  M.  Yerneuil  (' Gaz.  des  Hop.,'  Oct.  28th,  1876;  'Lancet,'  Jan.  13th,  1877). 

Trendelenburg's  case  was  in  a  lad  who  had  swallowed  some  sulphuric  acid  six  months 
previously,  and  the  stricture  was  in  the  lower  end  of  the  gullet.  An  incision  was  made 
parallel  to  and  one  inch  below  the  left  ribs,  and  a  very  small  opening  into  the  stomach. 
The  sutures  were  passed  tlirough  the  whole  thickness  of  the  abdominal  parietes  and 
stomach,  and  a  rapid  recovery  followed  the  opei'ation.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  the 
weight  of  the  boy's  body  had  increased  by  one-fourth.  The  boy  took  food  as  usual  by  the 
mouth,  masticated  it,  and  then  blew  the  contents  of  his  mouth  through  a  long  elastic  tube 
directly  from  the  mouth  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach. 

Yerneuil's  patient  was  a  mason  set.  27,  and  the  stricture  a  cicatricial  one,  due  to  the 
accidental  swallowing  of  some  caustic  potash  on  February  4th,  1876.  Qllsophagotomy 
was  out  of  the  question,  as  the  stricture  was  situated  low  down  in  the  tube,  and  relief  was 
called  for  because  swallowing  was  impossible.  On  June  26th  gastrostomy  consequently 
was  performed,  and  a  rapid  recovery  followed.  The  man  was  up  and  about  on  August 
20th.  A  caoutchouc  sound  was  kept  in  the  wound  for  feeding  purposes.  In  the  report 
of  the  case  it  is  stated  that  when  food  is  poured  into  the  stomach  the  only  sensation  expe- 
rienced is  that  of  heat  or  cold.  Saliva,  however,  is  at  the  time  freely  secreted,  and  the 
man  executes  masticatory  movements.    Digestion  goes  on  well  without  the  aid  of  saliva. 

These  cases  are  most  satisfactory,  and  ai*e  sufficient  to  encourage  the  belief  that  better 
success  would  follow  this  operation  even  when  undertaken  for  cancer,  if  it  were  performed 
at  an  earlier  period  of  disease  than  has  hitherto  been  the  practice. 

We  perform  colotomy  on  a  patient  with  cancerous  stricture  of  the  intestine  or  other 
mechanical  obstruction  without  hesitation,  and  surgeons  are  now  willing  to  admit  the 
great  advantages  afforded  by  this  means.  Surely  the  advantages  offered  by  gastrostomy 
for  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  cancerous  or  otherwise,  are  not  less  potent,  and  should  it 
be  undertaken  before  the  patient's  powers  have  been  brought  to  too  low  an  ebb,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  equally  effective.  In  one  of  my  own  cases  the  man  lived 
five  days,  and  the  operation  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  death,  there  being  no  peritonitis, 
and  the  local  repair  was  most  complete.  In  the  second  case  the  patient  lived  two  days. 
The  operation  has  not  hitherto,  I  believe,  been  successful,  because  it  has  been  put  off 
until  too  late ;  as  also  was  colotomy  unsuccessful  till  it  was  undertaken  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  disease.  If  gastrostomy  has  the  same  chance  as  colotomy  now  has,  it  will  become 
as  established  an  operation  in  surgery. 

The  operation  Chloroform  had  better  be  given,  as  it  is  important  that  absolute 

quiet  be  maintained  during  the  operation,  although  the  risks  of  vomiting  as  a  consequence 
are  not  slight.  The  patient  should  be  placed  upon  his  back,  and  an  incision  made  on  the 
left  side  below  the  ribs,  the  object  being  to  find  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  in  prefer- 
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ence  to  the  pyloric.  The  line  of  the  lineu  semilunaris  is  that  usually  selected  for  incision 
— a  cut  three  or  four  inches  long  being  made  through  the  tissues  seriatim  down  to  the 
fascia  lining  the  muscles — every  vessel  being  twisted  or  tied  as  it  bleeds  ;  but,  in  my  own 
operations  I  make  an  oblique  incision  along  the  lower  borders  of  the  ribs,  commencing  at 
the  linea  semilunaris,  and  I  do  so  with  the  view  of  catching  the  cardiac  end  of  the 
stomach,  and  I  may  add  that  I  pick  up  the  stomach  with  my  fingers  very  readily.  The 
fascia  and  peritoneum  can  then  be  divided.  With  tlie  tluimb  and  finger  the  stomach  can 
now  be  souglit,  and  held  when  caught.  This  is  best  effected  by  the  passage  of  a  Liston's 
needle  armed  with  a  long  double  silk  ligature  through  the  margins  of  the  wound  and  the 
stomach's  coats,  and  a  second  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  lower  down.  The  surgeon 
has  then  to  fasten  the  stomach  to  the  margins  of  tlie  wound,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
quill  suture  seems  to  be  the  be<t.  The  stomach  should  then  be  opened  over  the  ligatures 
that  have  been  passed  through  it  by  an  incision  being  made  in  the  line  of  the  wound ; 
the  centre  of  tlie  double  ligatures  will  then  become  exposed,  and  these  should  be  drawn 
well  out  and  divided.  There  will  then  be  two  double  ligatures  through  each  side  of  the 
opening  in  the  stomach  and  the  margin  of  the  wound.  On  tying  the  two  ends  over  two 
pieces  of  bougie,  one  introduced  against  the  inner  suface  of  the  stomach,  and  the  other 
upon  the  integument,  the  parts  are  secured,  the  bougies  admirably  comjjressing  the  tliin 
walls  of  the  stomach  against  the  integuments,  and  retaining  them  there.  One  or  two 
other  sutures  will  probably  be  re(pnred  to  close  the  wound,  and  an  additional  one  at  either 
end  of  tlie  opening  in  the  stomach  to  keep  it  in  its  place  ;  the  operation  is  then  complete. 
AVhen  tlie  quill  suture  is  not  used,  the  stomach  must  be  stitched  to  the  margins  of  the 
Avound  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  a  more  accurate  adaptation  of  the  parts  and  greater  secu- 
rity is  acquired  by  the  quill  suture  than  any  otiier,  and  wliat  is  more,  the  pieces  of  bougie 
are  capital  guides  to  the  oritice  into  the  stomach,  the  slightest  traction  upon  them  render- 
ing it  patent  for  feeding  pur|)cses  ;  and  with  this  object  one  of  the  sutures  should  be  left 
long  on  either  lip  of  the  wound.  After  the  operation,  it  is  advisable  to  desist  from  giving 
food  for  a  few  hours,  in  order  to  give  the  stomacli  rest;  although,  after  a  day  or  so,  liquid 
nourishment  maybe  administered  in  small  quantities  through  a  tube,  milk  and  eggs  being 
probably  the  best,  or  milk  alone.  Where  enemata  can  be  tolerated,  they  should  be  used. 
Care  must  be  observed  that  too  much  food  is  not  given,  as  it  retards  progress,  a  (piart  or 
three  pints  of  milk  in  twenty-four  hours  being  sufficient.  The  edges  of  tiie  wound  should 
be  carefully  protected  by  oiled  lint.  The  sutures  may  probably  be  removed  wholly  or  in 
part  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  kSchonborn,  of  Konigsberg,  advises  the  early  performance 
of  tliis  operation  while  the  stricture  is  still  passable  to  small  bougies,  and  to  facilitate  the 
operation  advocates  the  use  of  a  hollow  bougie  with  a  child's  India-rubber  ball  on  its  top, 
which  should  be  introduced  by  the  gullet,  and  blown  up  in  the  stomach.  This  suggestion 
seems  worthy  of  adoption  when  it  can  be  acted  upon. 

It  must  be  added  tiiat  Sedillot  was  the  first  surgeon  to  perform  the  operation  in  1849, 
and  Mr.  Cooper  Forster,  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Habershon,  was  the  first  to  do  it  in 
tliis  country  in  1857.  Since  then  Mr.  Sydney  Jones,  Fenger  of  Copenliagen,  Lanvie- 
lonque  of  Bordeaux,  Durham,  Le  Gros  Clark,  ]Mac  Cormac,  T.  Smith,  V.  Jackson,  and 
myself,  have  had  cases,  making  twenty-one  in  all. 

When  a  foreign  body  becomes  impacted  in  the  small  intestine,  and  life  is  threatened,  it 
is  a  question  how  far  the  surgeon  is  justified  in  attempting  its  removal.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  an  attempt  should  not  be  made,  when  the  course  of  the  case  has  proved  that 
natural  processes  are  incompetent  to  rid  the  offending  body  and  life  is  threatened  by  its 
presence. 

When  the  colon,  caecum,  or  its  appendage,  is  a  seat  impaction  there  is  less  objection  to 
the  attempt,  for  as  colotomy  is  now  known  to  be  a  valuable  operation  for  cancerous  or 
other  obstruction  of  the  rectum,  and  in  cases  of  suppuration  about  the  ctecum  free  inci- 
sions in  the  iliac  fossa  are  of  proved  value,  so  laparotomy  is  not  less  likely  to  prove  of  ser- 
vice when  the  obstruction  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body. 

Intestinal  Obstruction. 

In  cases  of  acute  or  chronic  intestinal  obstruction  when  the  physician's  art  has  failed  to 
give  relief,  the  surgeon's  aid  is  occasionally  required,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  medical 
mind  to  recognize  the  fact,  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances,  this  aid  is  sought  at  too 
late  a  period — that  is,  when  the  patient's  powers  have  become  so  exhausted  as  to  exclude 
all  hope  of  a  successful  issue  being  obtained  by  any  treatment — or,  wlien  the  involved 
tissues  have  undergone  such  changes  from  peritoneal  complications  as  to  forbid  any  reason- 
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able  expectation  of  the  competency  of  nature's  reparative  powers  to  effect  a  cure  ;  as  cases 
of  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  like  those  of  strangulated  hernia,  require  prompt  and  active 
treatment  if  they  are  to  be  successful,  while  those  of  chronic  obstruction  require  a  no  less 
decided  line  of  action.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  no  class  of  cases 
which  claim  for  diagnostic  purposes  more  thought  and  judgment,  the  difficulties  of  diag- 
nosis as  to  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  being  sometimes  great ;  the  question  of  operative 
relief  has  consequently  to  be  decided  upon  uncertain  grounds. 

Yet,  when  the  diagnosis  is  clear  and  the  nature  of  the  case  decided,  delay  is  dangerous, 
and  a  want  of  courage  to  act  upon  the  diagnosis  is  criminal  in  the  surgeon.  The  question 
of  diagnosis  is  consequently  all  important,  and  will  first  claim  attention. 

Diagnosis — In  a  clinical  point  of  view,  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  may  be  divided 
into  acute  and  chronic.  The  acute  include  strangulation  of  a  portion  of  bowel  from 
internal  hernia,  omental,  mesenteric,  peritoneal,  or  fcetal  bands,  or  twists  of  the  intestine 
(volvulus).  Tiie  chronic,  inflammatory  or  cancerous  strictures  of  the  large  or  small  intes- 
tine ;  the  occlusion  of  the  bowel  from  the  mechanical  pressure  of  tumors  ;  adiiesions  of 
the  intestines  from  chronic  inflammatory  peritoneal  or  former  acute  changes ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  impaction  of  ftBces. 

Perityphlitis  and  acute  peritonitis  due  to  perforation  may  also  simulate  the  acute  form. 
Intussusception  belongs  to  both  divisions,  because  when  strangulated  they  may  give  rise 
to  acute,  and  when  incarcerated,  to  chronic  symptoms,  although  the  symptoms  in  tlieir 
onset  are  always  sudden.  The  relative  frequency  of  these  conditions  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  table : — 


Causes  of  Intestinal  Obstruction,  excluding  Hernia. 


Being  an  analysis  of  124  consecutive  cases  extracted  from  the  post-mortem  records  of  Guy's  Hospital,  by  Dr.  Hilton 
Fagge,  from  1854  to  186S  ('Guy's  Rep.,'  1868);  and  Mr.  Russel,  from  1868  to  1876  (unpublished). 


Guy's 
Cases. 
33.  Acute 

obstruction 


7G.  Chronic 

OBSTRUCTION 


1  Internal  hernia. 
7  Twists  (volvulus). 

14  Lymph. 


L  25  Bands. 


6  Diverticula. 

2  Appendicaeci. 

2  to  neck  of  hernial  sac. 

1  from  pedicle  of  ovarian  tumor. 


3  Faecal  impaction. 

3  Mechanical  pressure  of  tumors. 

f  33  Rectum  and 
sigmoid  flex- 
C  2  Small  ure  .    .  . 

47  Stricture  <    intestine.      7  Transverse 
(45  Large     ■        colon  with 
23  Matting  together  of  in- '        hepatic  and 
testinal    coils    from  splenic  flex- 

peritoneal   and  can-  ures  . 

cerous  disease.  5  Caecum  or  ilio- 

(Contractions.)  (.       caecal    .  . 


Analysis  of  63  cases  of  Stricture  of 
Intestines  as  eiven  in  a  Paper  by 
Couplaiid  &  Morris.  ('  Brit.  Med. 
Journ.,'  Jan.  26,  1878.) 
Middlesex   Pathological  General 
Cases.         Society.  Total. 
28  Large       31  Large 
Intestines,  Intestines, 
3  Small.         1  Small. 


24 


21 


19 


=  7 


104 


15.  Intussuscep-  (   2  Rectal. 
CEPTioNS        I    7  Ileo-caecal. 

  [_    6  Small  intestine. 

124 

In  all  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  the  diagnosis  should  be  made  upon  the  principle  of 
exclusion,  the  practitioner  coming  to  a  conclusion  by  first  running  over  every  possible 
cause,  and  eliminating  each  seriatim,  and  subsequently  weighing  the  points  in  favor  of 
the  probable  cause. 

The  possibility  of  the  symptoms  being  due  to  a  strangulated  or  incarcerated  external 
hernia  should  always  be  carefully  investigated. 


Acute  Internal  Strangulation  of  the  Boavel, 

wliether  from  an  internal  hernia,  twist  (volvulus)  or  a  foetal  or  peritoneal  lymph  band, 
may  take  place  at  any  period  of  life,  and  the  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  those  of 
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Fig.  256. 


Case  of  strangulation  of  the  bowel  by  lymph-band  constrict- 
ing ileum  about  three  inches  from  csccum  and  a  coil  of  jeju- 
num. Taken  from  a  man,  set.  26,  who  died  after  bowel 
obstruction  of  15  days'  duration.  This  case  occurred  in  my 
father's  practice  in  1838,  and  is  recorded  in  '  Trans.  Med.  Soc. 
of  London,'  1846.  The  suggestion  was  then  made  of  operative 
interference. 


an  acute  strangulated  external  hernia,  viz.,  sudden  and  definite  onset  of  the  illness  in  a 
healthy  subject,  severe  paroxysmal  central  abdominal  pain  attended  by  sickness  and  more 

or  less  collapse  ;  constipation,  inability 
to  pass  wind  downwards,  and  liiccougli ; 
occasionally  also  scanty  urine,  or  even 
its  suppression,  and  visible  coils  of  dis- 
tended bowel. 

Tiiere  will,  however,  be  no  abdominal 
tumor,  no  tenesmus,  and  no  hemorrliage 
from  the  bowel. 

When,  therefore,  a  case  presents  itself 
with  these  symptoms  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  as 
to  its  nature,  although  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  diagnose  the 
precise  cause  of  the  strangulation.  If, 
however,  we  refer  to  the  table  at  page 
443,  some  guide  will  be  found,  for  it 
will  there  be  seen  that  out  of  33  cases 
25  were  due  to  bands,  7  to  volvulus,  and 
1  to  internal  hernia. 

When  there  lias  been  a  history  of  old 
hernia,  the  probabilities  of  the  existence 
of  a  band  are  much  enhanced,  since  it 
is  true  that  with  hernia  such  bands  are 
not  uncommon.  Ducliaussoy,  in  his 
paper  On  Internal  Strangulation"  ('  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  Med.,'  1860),  gives  such  cases. 
Fagge  quotes  one,  and  in  my  own  practice  three  have  occurred  ;  one  died  unrelieved;  in 
the  second,  I  opened  the  empty  hernial  sac,  and  so  enlarged  my  incision  upwards  for 
about  two  inches  as  to  detect  a  band  liigh  up  in  tlie  abdomen,  which  I  divided  with  a  pair 
of  scissors,  and  a  perfect  recovery  took  place.  Tliis  case  occurred  in  tlie  practice  of  Dr. 
Wilkinson,  of  Sydenham,  and  is  fully  recorded  in  the  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  for  18G7. 
The  patient  is  still  alive.  The  third  died  after  the  operation,  but  the  band  was  divided 
and  a  large  coil  of  intestine  released.    The  opei'ation  had  been  delayed  too  long. 

Mr.  Gay's  analysis  of  148  cases  tells  us  that  102  were  in  the  male  and  4G  in  the  female, 
and  that  the  largest  number  of  cases  took  place  in  patients  between  15  and  35. 

The  surgeon,  under  the  circumstances  related,  however,  has  a  clear  case  and  an  impor- 
tant decision  before  him,  for  if  the  diagnosis  be  correct,  and  a  portion  of  bowel  is  stran- 
gulated within  the  abdomen,  obstructed  by  some  solitary  band  or  twisted,  he  knows  that 
very  little  can  be  looked  for  by  medical  treatment — that  by  leaving  things  alone,  and  the 
case  is  unrelieved,  death  is  inevitable  ;  and  he  is  aware,  moreover,  that  the  hope  of  a  cure 
by  natural  processes  is  very  meagre ;  and  if  I  estimate  that  hope  as  being  nearly  on  a  par 
with  that  entertained  in  a  case  of  ordinary  strangulated  hernia  when  left  to  itself,  I  shall 
probably  be  about  the  mark,  since  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  do  occasionally  go  up  of 
themselves  when  all  surgical  etforts  to  reduce  them  liave  failed  less  than  herniotomy ;  and, 
cases  of  internal  strangulation,  from  whatever  cause,  do  occasionally  free  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  no  prudent  mind,  on  the  strength  of  these  exceptional  occurrences,  would 
willingly  leave  a  case  of  external  strangulated  hernia  to  itself  with  the  vague  chance  of  its 
self-reduction  ;  and  I  tliink  that  no  prudent  surgeon  ought  to  leave  any  case  of  internal 
hernia  or  strangulation  unrelieved  witli  tlie  same  almost  forlorn  hope  ;  because,  granting 
that  the  diagnosis  of  tlie  case  can  be  made,  by  no  medicine,  no  manipulation,  no  expectant 
treatment  can  the  mechanical  obstruction  be  overcome,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  a 
fatal  termination  must  be  anticipated. 

Opium  may  relieve  pain,  mask  symptoms,  and  give  rise  to  a  pleasing  delusion  that  all 
is  doing  well  in  cases  of  internal  strangulation,  as  it  is  well  known  it  does  in  others  of 
external  hernia  ;  but  in  the  one,  as  in  the  other,  it  does  no  more.  It  does  not  accomplish 
the  only  true  remedy — viz.,  relieve  the  mechanical  strangulation  to  which  the  bowel  is 
subjected.  > 

In  external  hernia,  the  only  recognized  correct  treatment  is  herniotomy,  and  I  submit 
that  in  internal  hernia  or  its  equivalent  the  only  sound  practice  is  "  laparotomy." 

The  operation  of  ovariotomy  has  proved  to  us,  that  the  exposure  and  manipulation  of 
healthy  intestine  is  not  of  itself  a  fatal  measure,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
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in  the  cases  now  under  consideration,  a  good  result  might  often  be  secured  if  the  opera- 
tions were  performed  before  a  fatal  peritonitis  had  set  in  or  the  strangulated  bowel  been 
injured  past  recovery.  At  any  rate,  as  matters  now  stand,  a  recovery  by  medical  treat- 
ment from  an  internal  strangulation  is  a  matter  of  wonder,  and  it  would  be  well,  as  all 
collateral  experience  indicates,  that  a  bolder  practice  should  be  employed. 

A  Help  to  Diagnosis  in  Cases  of  Abdominal  Obstruction. 

"  Let  no  one  set  too  much  value  on  any  one  sign  or  symptom." — Faqqe. 


Chronic  Obstrdction, 

From  Disease  of  Small 
Intestine. 


From  Disease  of  Large 
Intestine. 


Previous  condition 
of  subject 

Mode  of  attack  .  . 

Early  symptoms — 
Pain  .... 

Vomiting  .  . 

Collapse  .  . 
Constipation  . 


Abdominal  disten- 
sion. 

Manipular  indica- 
tions. 

Visible  indications 

Peristalsis 
Urine    .    .  . 

Eectal  examination 


Acute — 
Obstruction  or  Stran- 
gulation. 


In  good  health   .  . 


Very  sudden  and 
acute. 


Abdominal  pain — 
fixed,  central,  and 
paroxysmal. 

Vomiting  rapidly 
becoming  fecal. 


Collapse  very  mark- 
ed. 

Absolute  constipa- 
tion and  inability 
to  pass  flatus. 


Rapid  and  severe, 
central  and  hypo- 
gastric. 

Tympanitic,  dis- 
tended cuils  at 
times  to  be  felt. 

Abdomen  tense  in 
umbilical  and  hy- 
pogastric regions, 
with  visibly  dis- 
tended coils . 

Raiely  visible    .  . 

Scanty  or  suppress- 
ed. 

Lower  bowel  prob- 
ably quite  empty. 


Ailing  for  some  time 
with  abdominal 
symptoms 

Symptoms  gradually 
increasing  in  sever- 
ity, or  acute  grafted 
upon  old. 

Pain  diffused  and  in- 
creasing with  disten- 
sion 

Intermittent  and  fecal 
towards  the  last. 


Gradually  increasing 
in  severity. 


Gradually  increasing, 
lumbar  and  epigas- 
tric. 

A  fixed  swelling  at 
times  to  be  felt  in 
either  iliac  fossa. 

Abdomen  broadly  dis- 
tended, coils  of  in- 
testine visible. 


Marked  

Natural  in  quantity  . 

Sti'icture  of  bowel  may 
be  felt  in  rectum  or 
in  sigmtiid  flexure 
by  manual  examina- 
tion. 


Ailing,  with  previous 
attacks  orincomplete 
obstruction. 

Paroxysms  of  colicky 
pain,  upon  old  symp- 
toms. 


Pain — paroxysmal, 
with  intervals  of 
ease  and  hypogas- 
tric. 

Occasional  during  at- 
tack of  pain. 


Attacks  of  constipa- 
tion,alternating  with 
natural  relief. 


Never  great,  increased 
during  attack. 

A  doughy  condition  of 
bowel,  becoming 
knotty  during  attack. 

Coils  of  intestine,  very 
visible. 


Very  marked  .  .  . 
Natural  

Nothing  abnormal .  . 


Acute  or  Chronic — 
Intussusception. 


In  good  health. 


Sudden  onset,  and  in- 
creasing when  acute, 
subsiding  when  chro- 
nic. 

Pain  fixed  and  often 
relieved  by  pressure. 


Rapidly  becoming  fe- 
cal in  acute  cases, 
absent  or  intermit- 
tent in  chronic. 

Very  marked  in  acute 
cases,  not  so  in  chro- 
nic. 

Occasionally  present, 
but,  as  a  rule,  "  dys- 
euteric"  symptoms, 
straining,  tenesmus, 
muco  -  sanguineous 
stools,  or  hemor- 
rhage. 

Rarely  severe. 


Distincttumorofton  to 
be  felt,  its  shape 
varying  during  at- 
tack. 

Nothing  marked  to  be 
seen. 


Not  visible. 

Natural. 

Rectum  may  contain 
mucus  or  iiivagin- 
ated  bowel. 


Absent  till  the  end 


Absent  till  late. 


If  we  appeal  to  pathology,  and  it  is  only  there  unfortunately  that  we  can  appeal,  we 
receive  ample  facts,  since  Dr.  Fagge,  in  his  able  article  already  referred  to,  tells  us  that 
"  there  might  in  many  cases  have  been  no  little  diflficulty  in  finding  a  band  among  the 
distended  coils,  but  I  regard  tlie  facts  derivable  from  our  post-mortem  records  as  indi- 
cating no  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  success  of  an  exploratory  operation  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  cases  of  true  internal  strangulation,  which  are  to  be  found  in  these 
records."  Dr.  Brinton,  in  his  analysis  of  600  cases,  points  also  to  the  same  conclusions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  feel  bound  to  express  my  convictions,  that  on  the  diagnosis 
being  made  of  an  internal  strangulation,  from  whatever  cause,  the  operation  of  "lapar- 
otomy" should  be  performed.  But  this  operation  is  not  to  be  performed  as  a  "  dernier 
ressort"  more  than  that  for  external  hernia,  but  should  be  carried  out  as  early  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case  as  the  diagnosis  will  justify — when,  in  spite  of  the  gravity  of  the 
measure,  good  results  may  be  looked  for. 

Chronic  Intestinal  Obstruction 

now  claims  attention,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  "  in  limine"  that  the  clinical  history  of  these 
cases  is  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  acute  ;  for,  whereas  in  the  latter,  the  symptoms 
appear,  as  a  rule,  suddenly  in  patients  who  have  been  apparently  in  good  health — in  the 
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former  it  will  filmost  always  be  found  that  there  has  been  for  a  more  or  less  lengthened 
period  some  abdominal  pain  or  symptom  ;  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  movement  of  the 
bowels  or  in  the  act  of  defecation — some  discliarge  probably  of  glairy  mucus,  of  pus  or  of 
blood,  separately  or  combined  at  uncertain  intervals  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  some  change 
in  the  form  and  character  of  the  stools,  the  motions  at  one  time  being  liquid  and  loose,  at 
anotlier  hard  and  marble-like,  while  at  intervals  they  are  pipe  or  tape-like.  Under  all 
circumstances  there  must  be  symptoms  of  long  standing,  and,  if  more  acute  symptoms 
exist  when  the  case  comes  under  notice,  they  will  be  found  to  have  been  grafted  upon  the 
old.  If,  therefore,  we  are  called  to  see  a  patient  suffering  from  marked  symptoms  of 
obstruction  of  some  days'  duration,  and  obtain  such  a  history  of  the  case  as  has  just  been 
sketched,  and  find  him  with  abdominal  tympanitic  distension  and  probably  pain,  possibly 
visible  peristalsis,  nausea,  vomiting,  hiccough,  and  borborygmi,  we  may  safely  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  case  is  one  of  chronic  obstruction,  and  that  it  has  for  its  cause  one  of 
those  named  in  the  table  (page  443).  It  will  prove  to  be  either  stricture  of  the  colon  or 
rectum,  the  mechanical  pressure  of  a  pelvic  or  abdominal  tumor,  the  matting  together  of 
the  intestinal  coils  from  old  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  or  mesentery,  or 
from  cancerous  abscess  ;  and  last  but  not  least,  to  fecal  accumulations,  and  in  every  case 
of  obstruction  the  last  possibility  being  the  cause  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Eare  instances 
are  also  on  record  in  which  other  causes  liave  existed  ;  and  I  have  given  in  the  chapter  on 
hernia,  some  in  which  the  obstruction  had  been  clearly  traced  to  the  influence  of  an  adhe- 
sion between  the  bowel  and  a  liernial  sac  or  some  part  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  or  to  an 
obstructed  obdurator  or  other  hernia. 

Now  the  effects  of  obstruction,  from  whatever  cause,  are  very  uniform,  and  terminate 
fatally  from  either  exhaustion  or  peritonitis  if  the  obstruction  is  not  overcome  ;  the  chronic 
peritonitis  being  directly  due  to  the  obstruction,  and  the  acute  to  either  a  perforating  ulcer 
of  the  sigmoid  flexui*e  secondary  to  the  stricture,  to  some  ulceration  of  the  ctecum  or  colon, 
the  result  of  the  overdistension,  or  to  the  mechanical  rupture  of  the  cfecum  tlie  direct  result 
of  the  pressure  of  the  fecal  accumulation  acting  backwards  upon  the  cseoal  cul-de-sac,  my 
notes  describing  two  cases  in  which  the  ctecum  burst ;  one  in  which  it  was  purple  in  color, 
and  measured  fifteen  inches  round ;  and  another  in  which  it  had  sloughed.  I  have  also 
notes  of  a  case  of  a  male  child  born  with  an  imperforate  rectum,  who  died  on  the  sixth  day 
from  ruptured  caecum.  And  out  of  eleven  consecutive  fatal  cases  of  untreated  stricture  of 
the  rectum  at  Guy's  Hospital  collected  by  my  dresser,  Mr.  Russell,  death  was  caused  by 
ruptured  cfecum  in  three,  by  perforation  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  in  two,  by  peritonitis  after 
puncture  to  relieve  flatus  in  one,  and  by  exhaustion  in  thi-ee.  Hence  tlie  importance  of 
early  relief  before  these  changes  have  been  started.  These  points  have  been  ably  brought 
out  in  Coupland  and  Morris's  paper. 

To  diagnose  the  true  cause  of  the  obstruction  is  therefore  the  surgeon's  next  aim,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  I  were  able  to  add  that  the  task  is  an  easy  one  ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  It  is  true  when  the  obstruction  is  in  the  rectum  that  a  digital  examination  of  the 
part  may  find  it  out ;  when  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  that  the  cautious  introduction  of  the 
whole  hand  into  the  rectum  (after  the  method  of  Simon,  of  Heidelberg)  may  detect  it, 
and  that  when  a  tumor  is  to  be  felt  by  palpation  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus  through  the 
abdominal  walls  the  probability  is  suggested  of  the  disease  being  in  the  colon,  but  without 
these  guides  little  definite  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  by  either  palpation  or  percussion, 
by  the  passage  of  the  long  tube,  or  by  the  amount  of  fluid  that  may  be  injected  into  the 
colon. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  surgeon  is  thrown  back  upon  the  probabilities 
of  the  case  as  read  by  the  light  of  pathological  knowledge  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  show  that  these  facts  speak  with  no  uncertain  sound.  Indeed,  they  speak  so  strongly 
and  decidedly,  that  the  surgeon  may  rely  upon  them  with  confidence,  and  base  his  prac- 
tice upon  their  indications. 

The  facts  are  revealed  in  the  table  to  which  I  have  already  drawn  attention.  There 
it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  76  fatal  cases  of  chronic  obstruction  3  were  due  to  fecal  im- 
paction, 3  to  the  mechanical  pressure  of  tumors ;  23  to  what  Dr.  Fagge  described  as 
"  contraction"  caused  by  the  matting  together  of  the  intestinal  coils  from  peritoneal  or 
cancerous  disease,  and  47  to  strictures  of  the  bowel. 

Now,  cases  of  fecal  accumulation  do  not  require  any  lengthened  treatment  in  these 
pages ;  when  they  come  under  the  surgeon's  care  as  examples  of  obstruction  they  are  to 
be  treated  by  the  mechanical  removal  of  the  feces  from  the  rectum  by  such  means  as  the 
finger,  the  lithotomy  scoop  or  the  handle  of  an  iron  spoon — these  measures  being  aided 
materially  by  the  free  use  of  grease,  oily  enemata  and  medicines. 
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The  fact  that  fecal  accumulations  may  give  rise  to  the  worst  symptoms  of  mechanical 
obstruction  and  even  to  death  should  always  be  before  the  surgeon,  and  induce  him  to 
examine  the  rectum  with  care  in  all  probable  cases. 

Obstructions  due  to  the  presence  of  some  abdominal  tumor,  hydatid,  cancerous,  ovarian, 
or  otherwise,  are  to  be  diagnosed  and  dealt  with  on  their  own  merits,  although  when  it  is 
the  lower  part  of  the  bowel  that  is  obstructed,  right  or  left  lumbar  colotomy  should  not 
be  neglected  when  other  means  of  relief  are  not  available.  I  have  performed  this  opera- 
tion on  most  occasions  from  such  a  cause  with  gratifying  success. 

We  come  now  to  the  two  larger  divisions  of  cases,  viz.,  those  of  stricture  and  of  con- 
tractions, and  a  very  little  consideration  will  show  that  these  cases  have  as  distinct  a 
clinical  history  as  they  have  a  pathology,  and  that  they,  moreover,  require  a  distinct  line 
of  treatment. 

With  respect  to  their  pathology  it  may  at  once  be  stated  that  "  contraction"  is  the 
cause  of  chronic  obstruction  of  the  small  intestines,  and  "  stricture"  of  obstruction  of  the 
large  bowel. 

That  the  cases  of  "  contraction"  are  due  to  the  matting  together  of  the  intestinal  coils 
from  more  or  less  diffused  inflammatory  or  cancerous  peritoneal  disease,  while  cases  of 
stricture  are  due  to  a  local  narrowing  of  the  bowel  from  disease  of  its  coats. 

In  the  cases  of  "  contraction"  the  action  of  the  intestines  (small  or  large)  is  interfered 
with  from  adhesions  or  from  a  bending  or  doubling  of  the  bowel  upon  itself,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  an  interference  with  the  peristaltic  movements.  In  those  of  "  strictui-e" 
the  action  of  the  bowels  is  prevented  from  the  direct  mechanical  obstruction  occasioned 
by  the  stricture. 

The  clinical  history  and  symptoms  of  these  two  classes  of  cases  consequently  differ. 

In  the  case  of  "  contraction"  the  symptoms  are  clearly  refei'able  to  a  difficulty  in  the 
passage  downwards  of  the  intestinal  contents  ;  in  that  of  "  stricture"  to  a  difficulty  in 
defecation. 

In  the  former  case  the  symptoms  are  attacks  of  griping  colicky  abdominal  pain,  irregu- 
lar and  incomplete  intestinal  evacuations,  and  the  painless  discharge  of  healthy  motions. 
In  the  latter  there  is  mostly  an  absence  of  abdominal  pain  beyond  that  due  to  distension, 
more  or  less  complete  constipation,  alternating  with  looseness  of  bowels,  the  occasional  or 
frequent  mixture  of  mucus  or  blood  with  the  motions  and  painful  defecation. 

In  "  contraction"  when  sickness  exists  it  will  be  passing  and  lasting  only  during  the 
attack  of  colicky  pain.  In  "  stricture"  it  will  occur  towards  the  close  of  the  disease  when 
the  obstruction  is  more  complete. 

In  "  contractions"  the  abdomen  probably  will  not  be  much  distended  and  if  it  be  so, 
only  during  the  attack,  the  distension,  moreover,  will  be  central  and  hypogastric.  "  The 
intestines  will  then,"  writes  Fagge,  "  be  seen  writhing  and  coiling,  and  a  gurgling  of 
fluid  is  heard  ;  there  will  also  be  visible  distinct  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestines." 
In  "  stricture"  the  abdomen  will  to  a  certainty  be  distended  and  the  distension  will  be 
lumbar  and  epigastric  ;  large  coils  of  distended  bowel  will  also  be  visible  with  peristaltic 
movements,  the  visible  peristalsis  in  both  cases  being  due  to  the  chronicity  of  the  affec- 
tion and  consequently  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  bowel  from  overwork. 

Such  then  are  the  broad  points  of  distinction  between  the  two  large  classes  of  cases  of 
chronic  intestinal  obstruction,  and  they  are  enough  to  guide  the  surgeon  in  his  practice. 
At  times,  however,  the  distinctions  fail.  Indeed,  when  the  history  of  a  case  of  either 
contraction  or  stricture  is  deficient,  the  diagnosis  is  most  difficult,  and  if  seen  when  the 
sym[)toms  are  at  their  height  one  or  other  may  be  mistaken  for  cases  of  acute  obstruction, 
the  chronic  symptoms  of  which  nothing  can  be  known,  having  lighted  up  into  the  visibly 
acute,  in  the  same  way  as  a  case  of  incarcerated  or  instructed  hernia  may  suddenly 
develop  into  one  of  acute  strangulation. 

Having  then  thus  mapped  out  the  chief  points  of  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
cases  of  chronic  intestinal  obstruction,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  in  the  "  contractions" 
the  small  intestines  are  the  parts  that  are  involved  and  in  the  "strictures"  the  large,  it 
remains  for  the  surgeon  in  the  latter  class  of  cases  to  determine  the  seat  of  the  disease,  for 
a  correct  knowledge  upon  this  point  is  clearly  requisite  before  any  precise  operative  treat- 
ment can  be  entertained.  On  reference  to  the  table,  this  point  comes  out  very  strongly — 
for  out  of  104  cases  which  have  been  tabulated,  in  78  the  disease  was  in  the  sigmoid 
flexure  or  rectum  ;  in  19  it  was  i^  the  colon  or  one  of  its  flexures  ;  and  in  7  it  was  about 
the  c£BCum.  In  three-fourths  of  the  cases  the  disease  was  consequently  below  that  part  of 
the  bowel  that  would  be  opened  by  left  lumbar  colotomy,  and  in  about  one-fifth  by  right  ; 
in  but  a  very  insignificant  number  was  it  higher  up. 
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With  these  hard  facts  before  us,  the  conclusion  seems  tolerably  clear,  that  in  all  cases 
of  obstinate  constii)ation  due  to  mechanical  obstruction  in  the  large  intestine,  when  medi- 
cinal treatment  has  failed,  and  the  removal  of  the  disease  by  operative  measures  is  out  of 
the  question,  instead  of  wasting  valuable  time  by  the  persistent  administration  of  aperients 
which  must  do  harm,  of  enemata  which  can  do  no  good,  of  opium  and  allied  remedies 
which  only  mask  symptoms  and  mislead  the  practitioner,  colotomy  should  be  peiformed. 
In  the  left  loin,  when  the  diagnosis  has  been  made  of  disease  of  the  rectum  or  sigmoid 
flexure,  and  in  the  right  when  the  exact  position  of  the  stricture  cannot  be  determined  ; 
for  from  our  table  it  would  appear  that  in  not  one  case  in  fifteen  is  it  likely  to  be  above 
this  point  ;  right  lumbar  colotomy  also  so  far  as  the  relief  it  gives  is  as  satisfactory  an 
operation  as  left.  It  must  be  stated,  moreover,  that  this  relief  should  not  be  postponed 
too  long,  because  from  the  facts  alleged  the  operation  will  be  of  little  avail  when  from  the 
mechanical  effects  of  the  fecal  distension  a  peritoneal  inflammation  has  set  in,  or  cha7iges 
have  taken  place  in  the  caecum  or  large  intestine  of  an  ulcerative  or  inflammatory  character. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  "  contractions,"  much  may  be  done  by  judicious  medical 
measures,  more  particularly  by  helping  the  passage  onwards  of  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  by  means  of  laxatives,  those  of  an  oily  kind  being  the  best,  such  as  the  oily 
mixture  of  the  Guy's  Pharmacopeia. 

A  time  will,  however,  come  when  these  means  will  fail  and  others  must  be  looked  for, 
unless  the  patient  be  left  to  his  fate  ;  and  of  these  "  enterotomy"  is  most  applicable.  The 
operation  consists  in  opening  the  small  intestine  in  the  right  or  left  iliac  fossa,  and  so 
establishing  an  artificial  anus. 

The  operation  will  be  considered  further  on. 

Intussusceptions, 

or  the  invagination  of  some  portion  of  the  bowel  into  a  lower  segment  (Fig.  257),  may 
occur  at  any  period,  though  more  common  in  infancy  and  child  life.  They  may  take  place 
also  in  any  part  of  the  intestine — my  table  recording  that  out  of  the  15  cases  tabulated,  2 
were  rectal,  7  ileo-ceecal,  and  6  small  intestine.  These  statistics  are  supported  by  Guy's 
analysis  of  74  cases,  in  which  8  involved  the  large  intestine  alone  and  were  colic,  33  ileo- 
csecal,  and  33  small  intestine.    The  rectal  variety  is,  however,  more  frequently  found  in 

Fig.  257. 


Intussusception,  with  diagram  showing  the  entering,  returning,  and  receiving  layers  of  ileum  into  colon. 

the  adult,  the  iliac  in  young  adults,  and  the  ileo-caecal  in  infancy  and  childhood.  When 
the  invaginated  portion  of  intestine  becomes  strangulated,  the  symptoms  are  acute ;  when 
simply  incarcerated,  they  may  be  chronic.  Sudden  invasion  of  symptoms,  however,  is 
the  rule  in  both  forms,  with  tenesmus  and  muco-sanguineous  discharges,  more  particularly 
when  the  ileum  is  involved  ;  discharge  of  blood  per  rectum  occurs  in  the  acutest  cases. 

The  symptoms  may  be  very  acute  and  destroy  life  in  three  days,  or  so  mild  as  to  bo 
only  those  of  intestinal  irritation.  The  development  of  symptoms  as  well  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Howard  Marsh  ('  vSt.  Barth.  Rep.,'  vol.  xii,  1876,  p.  68)  depending  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  constriction — an  intussusception  in  this  respect  being  like  a  hernia,  which  may 
be  "  down"  without  being  strangulated  or  even  obstructed — the  various  symptoms  in  each 
case  de[)ending,  not  on  the  mere  displacement  of  the  intestine  but  on  the  constriction  pro- 
duced by  the  displacement. 

When  acute,  a  case  of  intussusception  at  its  onset  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of  "  band," 
and  yet  marked  points  of  difference  exist  between  the  two.  In  both,  the  attack  is  sudden, 
and  followed  by  collapse,  but  in  the  case  of  a  hand,  pain  is  localized  from  the  first,  is  par- 
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oxysmal,  and  remains  severe  to  the  last,  and  is  also  unassociated  with  tenesmus.  In  the 
intussusception,  pain  varies  much  both  in  seat  and  intensity,  is  often  relieved  by  pressure, 
and  towards  tlie  last  ceases.  The  pain  is  lil^ewise  commonly  associated  with  tenesmus. 
In  "band,"  vomiting  soon  becomes  fecal  and  is  constant;  in  intussusceptioji  it  may  also 
be  the  same,  but  it  as  often  ceases.  In  "  band,"  constipation  is  tlie  rule,  with  inability  to 
pass  flatus  ;  in  "  inviig  nation"  diarrhoea,  tenesmus  and  bloody  mucoid  stools  are  character- 
istic ;  constipation  is,  however,  at  times  present  in  clironic  cases.  In  "band,"  central 
and  iiypogastric  abdominal  distension  is  an  early  symptom,  in  "  intussusception,"  it  may 
never  exist.  In  "  band,"  tiie  most  that  may  be  felt  is  a  single  coil  of  distended  bowel;  in 
'  invagination"  a  distinct  tumor  may  be  felt. 

Dr.  Leichtenstein,  of  Tubingen,  in  a  valuable  analysis  of  593  cases  of  this  affection 
(' Prager  Vierteljahrschrift,'  Bd.  119,  121,  1874),  informs  us  that  when  a  tumor  is 
recognized  in  the  epigastric  region,  the  ileum  is  probably  the  part  invaginated;  when  in 
the  right  iliac  fossa  the  ilium  into  tlie  caecum  ;  and  when  it  can  be  felt  in  the  rectum  it  is 
probably  ileum.  Mr.  Morris  ('  Path.  Trans.,'  p.  133,  1877),  has,  however,  pointed  out 
the  possibility  of  mistaking  blood  clot  in  the  rectum  for  the  lower  end  of  intussuscepted 
bowel,  so  that  the  use  of  the  speculum  should  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  finger  in  any 
case  of  doubt.  Leichtenstein  says  also  that  when  the  intussuscepted  portion  of  bowel 
sloughs  off  it  occurs  between  the  eleventli  or  twenty-first  day  from  the  beginning  of  tiie 
disease,  and  that  it  is  generally  part  of  tlie  ileum.  This  result,  iiowever,  is  very  rarely 
met  with  in  infancy. 

In  the  treatment  of  intussusception,  operative  interference  is  not  to  be  undertaken  in  a 
hurry,  as  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  cases  of  this  affection  constantly  occur  which  right 
tliemselves  either  by  or  even  without  the  aid  of  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  the  bowel 
either  freeing  itself  by  an  unexplained  process,  or,  in  some  acute  cases  sloughing  away, 
and  a  so-called  cure  resulting.  Fagge,  however,  well  observes  upon  this  point  that  "  wlien 
this  cure  by  expulsion  occurs  it  frequently  only  postpones  the  fatal  termination  instead  of 
entirely  preventing  it.  The  patient  dies  some  months  afterwards  from  contraction  of  the 
cicatrix  Avhicli  had  formed  at  the  seat  of  the  disease,  this  fact  affording  a  weighty  addi- 
tional argument  in  favor  of  an  attempt  to  explore  and  pull  out  an  ileo-ctecal  intussuscep- 
tion when  the  case  is  correctly  diagnosed  at  an  early  stage."  Mr.  Morris  says  "  it  would 
appear  that  when  small  intestine  is  intussuscepted  into  small  intestine  the  invaginating 
portion,  owing  to  its  small  relative  size,  is  too  much  damaged  by  corajiression  from  within 
to  allow  of  recovery  by  expulsion  of  the  reflected  and  entering  portions." 

No  operation  should,  however,  be  thought  of  in  intussusception  until  well-considered 
minor  measures  have  been  employed  and  failed,  care  being  taken  that  too  much  time  is 
not  expended  in  the  attempt.  In  actite  intussuscejition,  however,  where  the  bowel  is 
clearly  strangulated,  but  a  few  hours  should  be  given,  because  unless  relief  is  speedily 
found,  death  ensues,  and  the  younger  the  patient  the  more  rapid  the  result. 

In  chronic  intussusception  where  the  bowel  is  probably  only  incarcerated,  the  surgeon 
should  not  withhold  his  hand  for  more  than  a  week  ;  because  if  relief  is  to  be  obtained  by 
treatment,  it  should  be  obtained  within  the  seven  days  it  is  justifiable  to  expend  in  the 
attempt,  and,  if  failure  follows,  the  operation  of  laparotomy  should  be  undertaken.  In 
acute  strangulation  if  relief  is  not  speedily  found,  sloughing  of  the  invaginated  bowel  may 
take  place,  and  in  the  chronic,  adhesion  of  the  invaginated  bowel ;  under  either  circum- 
stance operative  interference  must  fail. 

Operative  interference  in  intussusception,  however,  has  not  hitherto  been  very  success- 
ful, and  its  failure,  I  believe,  is  owing  to  its  having  always  been  postponed  to  too  late  a 
period.  Yet  recent  experience  has  been  more  encouraging,  even  under  not  very  favorable 
circumstances,  for  Hutchinson  has  recorded  a  case  ('Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  Ivii,  1874) 
in  which  he  ojiened  the  abdomen  of  a  child  a}t.  2  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  symptoms, 
and  drew  out  the  invaginated  bowel  with  a  successful  issue.  Mr.  Howard  Marsh  had  a 
second  case,  in  which  a  like  good  result  was  obtained  in  a  male  infant  seven  months  old 
after  symjitoms  of  fourteen  days'  duration  ;  while  my  colleague,  Mr.  Howse,  had  a  third, 
in  a  woman  an.  23,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Fagge's  (ibid.,  vol.  lix,  1870)  in  which  recovery  took 
place.  I  have  likewise  performed  the  same  operation  in  a  dog,  pulling  out  on  the  fifteenth 
day,  with  a  good  result,  six  feet  of  invaginated  bowel. 

Dr.  II.  B.  Sands,  of  New  York,  has  also  published  another  successful  case  in  a  child  6 
months  old  ('  New  York  Med.  Journ,'  June,  1877) — the  operation  having  been  performed 
eighteen  hours  after  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms.  In  intussusception,  however,  some 
success  has  followed,  at  times,  the  practice  of  inflation,  a  plan  of  treatment  that  was  origi- 
nally recommended  by  Gorham  years  ago,  and  Avhich  may  be  effectually  carried  out  by 
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connecting  a  syphon  bottle  of  soda  or  other  aerated  water  witli  a  tube  passed  well  into  the 
bowel,  the  elastic  gas  forcing  its  way  far  better  than  water.  When  inflation  cannot  be 
used  injections  may  be  substituted.  This  operation  has,  however,  its  dangers,  as  bowels 
have  been  ruptured  by  its  use.    I  cannot  therefore  recommend  it. 

Inversion  of  the  body  has  likewise  been  advised,  with  the  chance,  that  the  weight  of 
the  contents  of  the  bowel  above  the  involuted  or  obstructed  segment  may  suffice  to  disen- 
gage it.  Mechanical  kneading  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  administration  of  an  ana;sthetic 
have  also  been  employed  with  a  similar  object. 

Opium  should  always  be  given  in  all  cases  of  mechanical  obstruction,  the  drug  not  only 
relieving  pain,  but  checking  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowel  which  is  so  injurious. 

These  remedies,  however,  are  uncertain  at  the  best,  and  should  be  tried  in  early  cases, 
when  the  diagnosis  is  uncertain  and  operative  interference  rejected,  but  they  must  not  be 
used  when  more  active  treatment  is  called  for  unless  such  treatment  is  absolutely  forbidden. 

Laparotomy, 

from  Xortapa,  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  below  the  ribs,  and  ttuvoi,  I  cut,  is  a  name  which 
has  been  given  by  Dr.  John  Ashhurst,  Jun.  ('American  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,'  1874), 
to  an  exploratory  operation  upon  the  abdomen  for  the  relief  of  an  internal  strangulation  or 
intussusception,  and  is  so  good  that  I  adopt  it.  The  term  "  gastrotomy"  is  applied  to 
operations  upon  the  stomach  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  "  gastrostomy"  to  an  ope- 
ration upon  the  stomach  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  permanent  fistula,  "  colotomy"  to 
those  upon  the  large  intestine,  and    enterotomy"  to  those  upon  the  small. 

In  laparotomy  the  abdomen  should  be  opened  in  the  median  line  below  the  umbilicus, 
though  if  an  old  hernia  exists,  the  sac  should  be  explored,  and  the  abdominal  incision 
made  upwards  I'rom  its  neck.  The  abdomen  should  at  first  be  explored  by  the  finger,  and 
more  particularly  towards  the  umbilicus,  since  it  seems  that  bands  are  more  often  found 
opposite  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  than  anywhere  else.  If  the  finger  fail  to  find  out 
the  band,  the  o[)ening  must  be  enlarged  and  the  parts  inspected.  When  the  operation  is 
performed  for  intussusception,  and  the  bowel  is  exposed,  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
freeing  the  involved  bowel,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  the  expedient  used  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson  should  be  employed  and  the  invaginated  portion  pushed  out  backward  from  its 
sheath.  The  wound  should  be  carefully  adjusted  by  stitches.  After  the  operation,  the 
patient  should  be  kept  under  the  influence  of  opium  or  morphia — the  morphia  suppository 
every  five  hours  being  the  best  form  to  use.  Milk  diet  should  be  given  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and,  if  recovery  is  to  follow,  it  will  probably  be  speedy;  as  repair  takes  place  rapidly 
in  all  abdominal  sections  when  a  case  goes  on  well,  and  death  ensues  early  when  the 
reverse  occurs. 

Enterotomy, 

or  the  opening  of  some  portion  of  the  small  bowel  generally  in  the  right  groin,  is  an  ope- 
ration of  great  value,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  it  has  not  received  sufficient  notice.  It 
was  first  performed  by  Nelaton,  at  least  twenty-five  years  ago,  upon  a  patient  of  Trous- 
seau's, for  chronic  intestinal  obstruction,  and  is  applicable  to  cases  of  abdominal  obstruc- 
tion in  which  the  clinical  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  obstruction  is  high  up 
in  the  large  intestine  or  low  down  in  the  small ;  to  cases  in  which  "  laparotomy"  is  inap- 
plicable and  "  lumbar  colotomy"  is  out  of  court — to  cases  of  obstruction  in  whicli  relief  is 
required  and  a  more  exact  method  of  giving  it  is  not  clear,  either  from  some  difficulty  in 
diagnosis  or  other  cause.  It  is  described  by  Trousseau  as  follows  ('  Clin.  Med.,'  lecture 
77)  : — "  I  begin  the  operation,  as  iS^elaton  advises,  by  making  in  the  right  side  an  incision 
an  inch  in  length,  a  little  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament 
(Fig.  2.58)  ;  the  length  of  this  incision  is  subsequently  increased  to  three  or  four  inches. 
In  dividing,  layer  by  layer,  the  skin,  the  cellular  tissue,  the  muscles,  and  aponeurosis, 
tying  as  may  be  required  the  large  vessels  involved  in  the  incision,  we  at  last  come  to  the 
most  deeply-seated  aponeurosis.  Proceeding  always  very  slowly,  and  being  very  particular 
in  sponging  the  wound  carefully,  this  deep  aponeurosis  is  cut  through,  when  forthwith  tlie 
peritoneum  is  reached.  It  is  taken  hold  of  by  a  small  forceps  and  incised;  afterwards 
using  the  greatest  possible  precautions,  a  silver  thread,  by  means  of  a  curved  needle  is 
carried,  first  through  the  intestine  and  tlien  through  the  abdominal  walls ;  four  sutures  are 
then  made,  two  on  each  side  of  the  incision  ;  two  others  are  made,  one  at  the  superior  and 
the  other  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  wound  ;  but  this  time  the  abdominal  parietes  are  first 
pei-forated,  then  the  intestine,  and  afterwards  the  abdominal  parietes  on  the  opposite  side 
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of  the  wound  (vide  Fig.  2o8a).  In  this  way  the  intestine  is  fixed  everywhere,  laterally 
and  from  above  downwards,  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen ;  by  this  proceeding  no  exudation 


Fig.  258. 


Inguiual  wound  made  in  Nelaton's  '  Operation  of  Enterotomy.' 


Fig.  258a. 


can  take  place  into  the  peritoneum.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to  make  an  exceedingly 
small  incision  in  the  intestine  by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury.  The  opening  which 
Nelaton  makes  is  less  than  a  third  of  an  inch." 

This  operation  is  very  warmly  advocated  by  Trousseau  in 
all  cases  of  intestinal  occlusion  from  whatever  cause,  "  when 
the  symptoms  of  occlusion  have  existed  for  six  or  eight  days, 
when  there  is  great  tympanitis,  when  the  matters  vomited  are 
of  a  stercoraceous  character,  and,  finally,  when  the  persistence 
and  severity  of  the  symptoms  presage  imminent  death."  He 
had  recommended  its  adoption  in  five  cases,  and  in  two  with 
complete  success,  the  patients  recovering,  who,  without  it, 
would  have  been  hopelessly  lost. 

In  recent  times  this  operation  has  been  successfully  per- 
formed by  Mr.  McCarthy  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Maunder 
in  1872  ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  Iv),  by  Mr.  WagstaflTe  ('  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Rep.,' 
1873),  by  Mr.  Maunder  himself  in  November,  1875  ('Trans.  Clin.  Soc,  vol.  ix,  187G), 
and  by  others. 

I  have  performed  it  three  times,  once  in  1870  on  an  infant  twelve  days  old,  who  was 
born  with  an  imperforate  rectum,  and  survived  the  operation  eight  days,  having  been 
greatly  relieved  by  it,  but  operation  had  been  postponed  until  too  late.  The  second  was 
in  May,  1877,  on  a  man  a3t.  57,  who  had  been  a  patient  of  Dr.  Wilks,  for  chronic  small 
intestinal  obstruction  of  many  months'  standing,  the  chronic  condition  being  aggravated 
every  week  or  ten  days  by  symptoms  of  a  severe  character,  which  thi-eatened  life.  Tlie 


Mode  of  securing  bowel  before 
opening  it. 
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Thermograph  of  case  of  eiitorotomy,  in  a  man,  set.  .57,  for  chronic  obstruction.    Temperature  never  reached  1 10°,  and 
patient  was  convalescent  in  a  month.    Fluctuation  of  temperature  very  slight. 


seat  of  the  obstruction  was  too  uncertain  to  allow  of  the  operation  of  colotomy  being  per- 
formed ;  indeed  the  symptoms  pointed  to  the  small  bowel  as  being  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  on  that  account  enterotomy  was  undertaken.  Tlie  operation  gave  rapid  and  permanent 
relief  and  the  man  was  convalescent  in  a  month.  His  temperature,  as  shown  by  the  chart, 
was  never  higher  than  100°.  He  is  alive  and  well  at  the  present  day;  but  the  incon- 
venience connected  with  the  artificial  anus  is  so  ti-oublesome  as  to  neutralize  greatly  the 
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advantages  of  the  operation.  The  third  was  on  the  person  of  a  man,  a?t.  50,  whom  I  saw 
in  consultation  with  Dr.  Cortis,  of  Kennington,  in  July,  1877,  for  complete  intestinal 
obstruction.  He  had  been  ill  two  months  with  abdominal  pain  and  constipation,  but 
sought  advice  only  when  the  pain  had  become  very  severe  and  vomiting  ap})eared.  When 
I  saw  liim,  the  constipation  was  insuperable,  vomiting  incessant,  and  the  abdomen  much 
distended.  No  obstruction  could  be  felt  in  the  rectum  ;  both  loins  were  very  resonant, 
and  it  was  believed  tliat  the  obstruction  was  about  the  caecum.  I  consequently  performed 
Nelaton's  operation  of  enterotomy  as  described,  on  July  7th.  The  operation  gave  imme- 
diate relief,  and  everything  went  on  well  subsequently,  the  temperature  never  rising 
beyond  99°.  He  left  the  hospital  six  weeks  afterwards,  the  whole  of  his  motions  passing 
through  the  artificial  anus,  and  not  a  trace  of  wind  or  motion  passing  per  anum. 

On  his  return  home,  for  want  of  good  nursing,  a  bed  sore  appeared,  and  he  died  in 
November,  1877.  After  death  it  M'as  found,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  had  been 
opened  three  inches  from  the  cajcum,  and  that  the  seat  of  stricture  was  in  the  ascending 
colon  just  above  the  caecum.  It  was  cicatricial,  and  evidently  due  to  the  contraction  of 
some  old  ulcer  ;  the  viscera  were  healthy.  I  subsequently  learnt  from  Dr.  Cortis  that  this 
patient  had  hurt  himself  in  the  I'iglit  side  of  his  abdomen  three  years  before  his  illness  in 
a  fall  over  a  case  of  goods,  that  the  accident  was  followed  by  sickness  and  j)ain,  with  nau- 
sea and  occasional  vomiting.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  stricture  was  the  result  of  this 
injury. 

This  patient,  as  well  as  the  other,  complained  sadly  of  the  annoyance  caused  by  the 
constant  flow  of  feces  from  the  inguinal  anus,  no  mechanical  appliance  having  the  power 
of  controlling  it. 

COLOTOMY. 

For  irremedial  stricture  or  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  rectum  from  any  cause,  Cal- 
Usen's  operation  of  opening  the  colon  in  the  left  loin  should  always  be  followed  ;  but,  when 
the  seat  of  obstruction  is  higher  than  the  rectum  and  if  there  be  a  doubt  whether  it  is  in  the 
sigmoid  flexure  or  transverse  colon  Amussafs  operation  in  the  right  loin  should  be  per- 
formed. Callisen  first  suggested  colotomy  in  1796,  and  applied  it  to  the  descending  colon, 
but  Amussat  revived  the  operation  and  extended  it  to  the  ascending  colon  in  1839. 

The  colon  in  this  position  lies  behind  the  peritoneum  immediately  beneath  the  trans- 
versalis  fascia.  Tiie  kidney  is  in  close  contact  with  it  above,  and  in  one  case  on  which  I 
operated,  the  organ  was  placed  so  low  down  as  to  fill  in  the  space  between  the  rib  and 
pelvis,  and  had  to  be  pushed  upwards  to  allow  the  colon  to  be  seen  and  opened.  The 
operaiion  can  be  jterfbrmed  as  follows,  on  the  left  loin  : — 

The  patient  is  to  be  placed  on  his  right  side  with  a  pillow  beneath  the  loin,  in  order  to 
arch  somewhat  the  left  flank,  and  turned  two-thirds  over  on  his  face  ;  the  outer  border  of 
the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle  can  then  be  made  out.  as  this  muscle  is  the  surgeon's  main 
guide.  Its  outer  border  with  the  descending  colon  is  to  be  found  half  an  inch  posterior  to 
the  centre  of  the  crest  of  the  ileum,  the  centre  being  the  point  midway  between  the  ante- 
rior superior  and  posterior  superior  spinous  processes.  Allingham  says  that  in  more  than 
fifty  dissections  he  has  always  found  the  descending  colon  to  be  so  situated.  He  has  never 
known  this  point  to  fail  him.  When  difficulties  are  felt  in  the  operation,  he  believes  they 
arise  from  the  colon  being  looked  for  too  far  from  the  spine  ('  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Reports,' 
1870),  and  in  that  opinion  1  cordially  agree.  An  incision  is  then  to  be  made  four  or 
five  inches  long,  beginning  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  left  of  the  spine  below  the  last  rib, 
and  passing  downwards  and  forwards  parallel  with  the  crest  of  the  ileum  ;  the  line  of  the 
incision  should  pass  obliquely  across  the  external  border  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  mus- 
cle about  its  centre,  so  as  to  take  the  same  direction  as  the  nerves  which  traverse  this 
part.  By  this  incision,  the  integuments  and  muscles  and  fascia  are  divided,  and  the  outer 
border  of  the  quadratus  muscle  exposed.  The  abdominal  muscles  can  be  divided  to  give 
room,  and  this  had  better  be  done  upon  a  director.  All  vessels  are  now  to  be  secured. 
The  transversalis  fascia  will  next  come  into  view,  and  beneath  this  will  be  the  colon,  a 
layer  of  fat  sometimes  intei'vening.  The  fascia  is  to  be  opened  with  caution,  for  in  the 
loose  fat  and  cellular  tissue  the  colon  is  to  be  found ;  when  distended,  the,  bowel  comes  at 
once  under  the  eye  on  dividing  the  fascia,  but  when  empty,  some  little  trouble  may  be 
experienced  in  hooking  it  up  with  the  finger.  It  can  always  be  found  in  front  of  the  lower 
border  of  the  kidn(^y.  This  organ  should  consequently  be  sought,  as  it  is  the  only  certain 
guide  to  the  bowel.  I  have  found,  however,  on  several  occasions  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, great  help  by  rolling  tlie  patient  over  on  to  his  back,  the  bowel  lalling  by  this 
mantjeuvre  on  the  finger,  and  being  then  readily  caught. 
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When  the  bowel  has  been  caught,  it  should  be  partially  rolled  forward,  in  order  to  ex- 
pose its  posterior  surface,  for  if  tliis  be  not  done  there  is  a  risk  of  the  surgeon  wounding 
the  peritoneum  where  it  is  reflected  from  its  anterior  surface  on  to  the  abdominal  wall. 
The  bowel  having  been  drawn  up  to  the  wound  is  then  to  be  secured  to  the  integument 
and  not  to  the  muscles,  by  the  passage  of  a  ligature  introduced  through  one  margin  of  the 
wound,  then  through  the  bowel,  and  lastly  through  the  other  nuirgin.  The  bowel  can 
then  be  opened  by  a  longitudinal  incision  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  over  the 
ligature  that  has  traversed  its  canal ;  the  centre  of  the  ligature  is  then  to  be  drawn  out 
and  divided,  the  two  halves  of  the  ligature  fixing  the  two  sides  of  the  divided  intestine 
firmly  to  tlie  margins  of  the  wound  ;  and  two  or  tour  more  stitches  may  then  be  introduced 
to  make  the  artificial  anus  secure.  The  margins  of  the  wound  may  be  oiled  to  guard 
against  the  irritation  of  feces,  and  the  patient  placed  in  bed.  At  times,  the  feces  escape 
in  large  quantities  directly  the  bowel  is  0[)ened  ;  at  others  some  slight  feculent  discharge 
will  take  place  at  the  time,  the  larger  flow  taking  place  later.  This  is  not,  however,  a 
matter  of  any  importance,  and  the  surgeon  should  take  no  measui-es  to  cause  the  bowels 
to  act ;  indeed,  it  is  better,  as  far  as  the  operation  is  concerned,  that  the  flow  be  postponed, 
for  within  an  hour  or  so,  the  parts  about  the  wound  become  sealed  with  lymph,  and  thus 
the  risks  of  extravasation  are  diminished. 

Amussat  originally  suggested  the  transverse  incision  in  the  loins,  and  Callisen  the  ver- 
tical, tlie  former  crossing  at  right  angles  the  outer  border  of  the  quadratus  lumborum 
muscle,  the  latter  running  parallel 
with  it.  The  oblique  appears  to 
me  to  be  preferable  to  either,  as  it 
gives  more  room  for  manipulation 
when  the  colon  is  empty,  it  takes 
the  line  of  the  nerves  and  vessels 
that  traverse  this  part,  and  less- 
ens the  risk  of  their  division  ;  it 
follows  the  ordinary  integu- 
mental  fold  of  a  patient  when 
assuming  the  recumbent  posture, 
and  thus  favors  repair,  and  seems 
to  tend  much  towards  the  pre- 
vention of  the  prolapse  of  the 
bowel  that  is  always  liable  to 
follow  such  an  o[)eration.  Fig. 
260  illustrates  the  line  of  inci- 
sion and  the  appearance  of  the 
artificial  anus.  It  was  taken  from  a  patient  of  Sir  W.  Gull's,  ajt.  64,  that  I  operated  upon 
in  1869  for  vesico-intestinal  fistula,  and  who  died  five  and  a  half  years  subsequently  (1875) 
from  a  ruptured  heart.    The  gentleman  followed  his  avocation  without  any  discomfort. 

After  the  operation  a  good  sedative  should  be  given,  such  as  opium,  mori)hia,  or  cliloral, 
and  the  recumbent  position  maintained,  a  piece  of  oiled  lint  covered  Avith  oakum,  and  kept 
in  place  with  a  soft  towel,  being  the  best  ap[)lication. 

The  sutures  may  be  removed  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  according  to  circumstances, 
while  perfect  cleanliness  must  be  observed. 

Nutritive  food  and  stimulants  may  be  given  within  a  day  or  so  of  the  operation,  repair, 
as  a  rule,  going  on  favorably. 

When  the  wound  has  cicatrized,  the  patient  may  get  up,  and  a  pad  covei'cd  by  a  folded 
napkin  and  fastened  on  with  a  lumbar  binder,  is  the  best  application.  The  ivory  ball  or 
plug  that  has  been  recommended,  appears  to  be  a  useless  instrument,  and  cannot  be  kept 
in  its  place,  nor  does  it  prevent  the  ])rolapse  of  the  bowel  that  is  said  to  be  so  likely  to 
follow  the  operation. 

^  ith  the  oblique  incision  this  prolapse  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  any  annoy- 
ance, since  it  seems  to  take  place  to  a  very  slight  extent. 

^\lien  contraction  of  the  orifice  takes  place  to  too  great  an  extent,  a  sponge  tent  or 
short  bougie  may  daily  be  introduced.  I  have,  however,  met  with  but  one  case  requiring 
this  treatment. 

After  convalescence,  it  is  well  to  wash  out  occasionally  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowel 
with  warm  water,  as  some  feces  are  apt  to  pass  the  artificial  opening  and  rest  in  the  rectum, 
causing  irritation.  When  tlie  anal  end  is  open,  it  is  best  to  do  this  through  the  natural 
opening,  and  when  closed,  through  the  artificial. 
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I  have  now  j  er^oi'med  this  operation  thirty-six  times  :  in  four  for  vesico-intestinal  fistula,, 
in  two  for  pelvic  tumor,  in  one  for  fibrous  growths  in  the  rectum,  and  in  twenty-nine  for 
stricture  of  the  rectum.  One  of  the  cases  of  vesico-intestiiuil  fistuhi  lived  for  four  months 
after  the  operation,  and  died  with  suppurating  kidneys  entirely  relieved  from  all  vesical 
and  rectal  distress.  ('  Brit,  and  For.  Rev.,'  Jan.,  1869.)  One  lived  nearly  six  years  after 
the  operation,  and  died,  set.  70,  from  rupture  of  the  heart.  The  third  is  now  alive,  six 
years  after  the  operation,  and  enjoying  life,  suffering  indeed  very  little  inconvenience  from 
the  artificial  anus.  ('  Clin.  Soc.,'  1872.)  The  patient  with  pelvic  tumor,  already  noticed, 
died  on  the  third  day  from  rupture  of  the  tumor.  The  second  was  kept  alive  two  months, 
and  died  from  the  disease.  The  one  with  fibrous  growths  in  the  rectum  was  operated  upon 
Nov.  14th,  1877,  and  is  now  living  in  comfort. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  patients  with  stricture,  cancerous  and  otherwise,  one  lived  three 
years  after  the  operation,  and  one  eighteen  months,  dying  from  supposed  cancer  of  the 
liver  after  a  month's  illness  ;  two  lived  ten  and  three  for  five  months,  eight  survived  the 
operation  from  seven  to  eighteen  days,  eight  died  within  a  week,  the  operation  in  the 
majority  of  these  cases  having  been  undertaken  as  a  last  resource.  Six  were  alive  when 
last  heard  of,  two  having  been  operated  upon  three  years  previously,  two  two  years,  and 
two  Avithin  the  year.  In  every  case  marked  relief  was  afibrded  to  symptoms,  and  in  many, 
the  patients'  expressions  of  gratitude  for  such  were  very  strong,  several  having  deeply 
regretted  that  the  operation  had  not  been  performed  at  an  earlier  period. 

In  no  single  case  have  I  ever  regretted  performing  this  operation,  although  in  a  large 
number  I  have  wished  earnestly  that  I  had  had  an  opportunity  of  performing  it  earlier, 
since  in  no  instance  where  it  was  undertaken  did  it  fail  to  give  relief. 

In  one  of  the  patients  colotomized  for  vesico-intestinal  fistula,  who  is  now  alive,  six 
years  after  the  operation,  urine  finds  its  way,  when  he  is  recumbent,  out  of  the  lumbar 
artificial  anus,  and,  in  the  second  case  that  survived  the  operation  nearly  six  years,  the 
same  complication  presented  itself.  In  neither  instance,  however,  was  the  flow  a  source 
of  trouble.  This  flow,  however,  might  have  been  enough  to  keep  patent  that  portion  of 
the  intestine  that  existed  between  the  artificial  anus  and  the  bladder,  and  to  preserve  it 
from  atrophy  ;  such  a  result  of  colotomy  being  clearly  possible,  Dr.  Michael  Harris,  of 
Liverpool,  having  recorded  in  the  '  Liverpool  Hospital  Reports' for  1874  the  particulars  of 
a  post-mortem  examination  where  Mr.  Hakes  had  performed  colotomy  five  years  pre- 
viously for  vesico-intestinal  fistula,  in  which  the  descending  colon  from  the  artificial  anus, 
together  with  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum  as  far  as  the  bladder,  had  become  completely 
obliterated  and  was  found  to  be  replaced  by  a  cylindrical  mass  of  fat.  The  length  of  this 
fatty  column  was  about  six  or  seven  inches,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  was  found  a  fibrous 
cord  of  about  a  line  in  thickness,  but  no  trace  of  a  canal  of  any  kind  could  be  therein 
detected. 

Curling  has  performed  or  recommended  the  operation  in  twenty-one  cases,  and  in  four- 
teen the  patients  survived  over  periods  varying  from  two  to  eighteen  months.  Pollock 
gives  a  case  where  the  patient  had  survived  the  operation  for  two  and  a  half  years.  Alling- 
ham  has  had  ten  cases  :  one  died  within  a  fortnight  of  the  operation,  five  lived  a  few 
months,  one  nineteen  months,  one  four  and  a  half  years.  Two  were  known  to  be  living 
for  three  and  four  years  after  the  operation. 

These  results  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  with  satisfaction,  for  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  all  these  cases  the  operation  was  undertaken  when  life  was  threatened, 
and  the  distress  from  the  local  disease  was  severe  and  otherwise  irremediable.  The  oper- 
ation is  beneficial  in  all  cases  of  vesico-intestinal  fistula  when  solid  feces  flow  with  the 
urine  ;  in  all  cases  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  so  soon  as  the  obstruction  becomes  serious 
and  local  distress  great ;  in  all  other  cases  of  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  rectum  from  pelvic 
causes,  when  no  less  severe  measures  for  relief  can  be  suggested ;  and,  last,  but  not  least, 
in  extensive  ulceration  of  the  rectum,  cancerous,  syphilitic,  or  simple,  when  local  treat- 
ment fails  to  give  relief,  and  local  distress  is  great,  when  the  general  powers  are  evidently 
giving  way  from  the  local  disease  quite  irrespective  of  all  mechanical  obstruction. 

In  no  case,  however,  should  the  operation  be  postponed  till  the  patient's  powers  are 
failing,  for  then  the  prospects  of  recovery  are  greatly  lessened  and  convalescence  is  often 
rendered  impi'obable. 

By  way  of  summary,  therefore,  it  may  be  stated  that — 

Laparotomy  is  an  operation  which  should  be  performed  in  all  cases  of  acute  intes- 
tinal obstruction  due  to  bands,  internal  hernia,  and  intussusception,  that  do  not  speedily 
yield  to  other  treatment. 
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Colotomy  is  applicable  to  cases  of  obstruction  to  the  large  intestine  from  stricture  or 
the  iiiecliauicul  pressure  of  tumors. 

Enterotomy  atfbrds  a  means  of  relief  for  all  other  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  to 
which  the  two  former  operations  are  ina[)plicable. 

Ox  Tapping  the  Intestine. 

The  practice  of  tapping  the  intestine  with  a  fine  trocar  and  canula  in  cases  of  intestinal 
obstruction,  is  one  which  deserves  serious  consideration,  since  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  a  small  puncture  may  often  be  made  into  a  distended  intestine  and  wind  drawn 
oflf  without  any  extravasation  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  taking  place  ;  and  that  if  the 
distension  of  tlie  strangulated,  twisted,  or  otherwise  obstructed  bowel  can  be  relieved  by 
the  operation,  there  is  some  ground  for  hope  that  natural  efforts  may  then  release  the 
bowel  from  beneath  its  band  or  from  some  internal  peritoneal  ring,  and  that  even  a  twisted 
bowel  may  untwist.    The  operation,  however,  is  not  without  its  risk,  as  I  have  on  several 
occasions  known  fecal  extravasation  to  follow  the  practice,  and  Coui)land  and  Morris  quote 
other  cases.    I  have  been  also  led  to  believe  that  even  in  a  large  hernia,  its  strangulation 
might  be  relieved  by  a  like  operation  and  a  natural  reduction  take  place  ;  for  a  strangu- 
lated bowel,  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  abdominal  cavity,  is  strangulated  by  the  disten- 
sion of  the  intestine  itself,  more  than  from  any  exti'a-intestinal  influence,  and  if  this  dis- 
tension can  be  relieved  by  simply  drawing  off"  the  contents  of  the  bowel  by  means  of  a 
very  fine  trocar  and  canula,  the  walls  of  the  intestine  would  collapse,  strangulation  cease, 
and  unless  adhesions  confined  the  bowel  in  its  position,  its  return  might  be  looked  for  by 
natural  efforts.    These  remarks  are  based  upon  the  fact,  that  intestine  may  be  so  treated 
without  any  extravasation  following,  and  such  actually  came  before  me  in  a  case  of  ileo- 
colic scrotal  hernia,  in  a  gentleman  ajt.  76,  when,  to  enable  me  to  reduce  the  bowel,  I  was 
driven  to  puncture  the  protruding  intestine  in  four  or  five  places,  and  although  much 
manipulation  followed  this  practice,  no  extravasation  occurred  at  the  time  or  after,  and  a 
rapid  recovery  ensued  witliout  a  drop  of  suppuration.    The  case  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  Mr.  Kelson  Wright,  of  Kennington.    These  remarks  are  only  to  be  read  as  suggestions, 
and  more  particularly  as  applied  to  large  umbilical  and  scrotal  herni*.    Since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pneumatic  aspirator  by  Dr.  Dieulafoy  this  practice  has  received  much  encour- 
agement.   For  more  detailed  evidence  on  the  subject  of  intestinal  obstruction  and  its 
treatment,  the  following  papers  may  be  referred  to : — 

Brinton,  '  Crooniaii  Lectures,'  1859. — Fagge,  '  Griiy's  Reports,'  1868. — Glay,  'Trans.  Lond.  Med. 
Soc.,' 1861-2. — Grorham,  'Guy's  Reports,' vol.  iii,  series  1. — Hinton,  'Association  Med.  Joui'nal,' 
1853. — Smith,  'American  Journal  of  Med.  Science,'  1862. — Bryant,  'Med.  Times,'  1872. — 'A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Pneumatic  Aspiration  of  Morbid  Fluids,'  by  Dr.  George  Dieulafoy,  1873. — Trousseau's 
'Clinical  Medicine.' — Hutchinson,  'Med.  Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  Ivii,  1874. — Coupland  and  Morris, 
'Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  Jan.  26,  1878. — Bryant,  'Lancet,'  May,  1878. — 'Clinical  Society,'  1878. 

Ox  Tapping  the  Abdomen. 

Whenever  fluid  collects  in  the  abdominal  cavity  so  as  to  interfere  with  life's  functions, 
the  operation  of  tapping  may  be  called  for.  It  may  be  for  ascites,  a  collection  of  fluid 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  for  ovarian  dropsy,  a  collection  of  fluid  in  a  single  or  in  a  poly- 
cystic tumor;  or  for  hydatid,  whether  hepatic,  pelvic,  or  peritoneal.  It  may  also  be  called 
for  in  renal  or  splenic  cysts. 

It  would  be  out  of  my  province  to  enter  minutely  into  the  diagnosis  of  all  these  condi- 
tions, as  the  majority  of  such  cases  come  under  the  care  of  the  physician,  the  surgeon 
being  called  in  simply  to  operate.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  some  of  the 
leading  points  of  diagnosis,  for  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  operating  surgeon  is  not 
relieved  of  all  responsibility  of  diagnosis  by  the  fact  that  a  medical  mind  has  charge  of 
the  case.  The  operator,  as  such,  assumes  part,  at  least,  of  the  responsibility  of  the  case 
as  Avell  as  of  the  operation. 

Diagnosis — In  a  general  way  it  may  be  asserted,  therefore,  that  ascites  is  the  result 
of  a  chronic  action  that  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  arising  from  liver,  peritoneal, 
heart,  or  renal  disease,  the  abdominal  dropsy  being  one  of  the  results  only.  The  history 
of  the  case  consequently  will  be  a  great  help  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  The  fluid, 
moreover,  will  be  found  to  fill  the  abdominal  cavity  equally  ;  fluctuation  being  perceptible 
across  the  abdomen,  and  from  before  backwards  well  into  the  loins,  even  when  the  abdo- 
men is  resonant.  As  a  rule,  the  intestines  will  be  found  floating  upwards,  thus  giving 
resonance  on  percussion,  the  position  of  the  bowels  being  influenced  by  that  of  the  patient. 
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With  the  body  horizontal,  they  will  give  resonance  at  the  umbilicus ;  with  the  pelvis 
depressed,  above  this  point ;  Avith  the  pelvis  well  raised,  resonance  may  even  be  detected 
near  the  pubes.  In  almost  all  these  cases  the  sound  over  the  loins  will  be  dull.  On 
looking  at  the  abdomen  the  surface  will  be  smooth  and  the  enlargement  equal.  The  sub- 
ject of  diagnosis  of  ovarian  and  uterine  disease  will  receive  attention  in  Chapter  XXVII. 

The  operation  The  instruments  required  for  the  operation  are  a  moderate-sized 

trocar  and  canula  ;  an  india-rubber  tube  about  six  feet  long  adapted  to  a  silver-tubular  plug 
that  fits  the  canula  when  the  trocar  is  removed,  a  lancet  or  small  scalpel ;  a  pad  of  lint ; 
and  a  roll  of  good  strapping. 

Some  surgeons  prefer  one  of  the  modern  instruments  by  which  the  india-rubber  tube 
is  attached  to  the  canula  at  right  angles,  and  they  are  very  good  ;  but  those  1  have  named 
are  ample. 

The  patient  should  be  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  placed  in  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion, with  the  shoulders  raised;  a  folded  sheet  or  piece  of  mackintosh  cloth  having  been 
previously  so  arranged  as  to  protect  the  sheets.  A  catheter  should  first  be  passed,  then 
with  the  trocar  and  canula  warmed  and  oiled,  and  a  pail  at  hand,  into  which  the  end  of 
the  india-rubber  tube  is  allowed  to  hang,  the  surgeon  may  with  a  lancet  make  a  small 
incision  through  the  skin  and  soft  parts,  about  three  inches  below  the  umbilicus,  or  at  any 
other  spot  at  which  the  o{)ei-ation  is  to  be  performed.  He  should  next  introduce  the  trocar 
and  canula  with  a  direct  force  and  semi-rotatory  movement  of  the  wrist,  guarding,  with 
his  forefinger  fixed  about  one  inch  from  the  end  of  the  canula,  against  inserting  the  trocar 
too  far.  The  abdomen  having  been  punctured,  the  trocar  may  be  removed  with  the  right 
hand,  the  canula  being  pushed  further  in  at  the  same  moment  with  the  thumb,  and  its 
orifice  plugged  at  once  with  the  left  thumb,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fluid.  The  silver  plug  of 
the  india-rubber  tube  may  then  be  introduced  and  the  Huid  allowed  to  escape,  the  distal  end 
of  the  tube  being  kept  submerged  in  the  fluid  in  the  receptacle;  the  tube  acting  as  a  syphon. 

To  facilitate  the  flow  and  to  evacuate  the  whole  contents  of  the  cavity,  some  surgeons 
roll  the  patient  over  on  the  side,  or  place  him  so  at  the  first ;  but  sucli  a  proceeding  is 
unnecessary. 

When  the  fluid  has  ceased  to  flow,  the  canula  is  to  be  gently  removed,  the  thumb  and 
finger  of  the  left  hand  nipping  up  the  soft  parts  as  its  end  appears,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  air  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  trickling  of  any  fiuid  down  the  patient. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  may  then  be  adapted  by  a  piece  of  good  strap[)ing,  and  a  pad  of 
lint  applied  when  oozing  appears,  but  not  otherwise  ;  two  or  three  bands  of  strapping,  three 
inches  wide,  should  then  be  adjusted  to  the  front  of  the  abdomen  from  side  to  side.  Where 
great  hollowness  is  left,  a  pad  of  cotton  wool  often  gives  comfort.  The  old-fashioned  flannel 
bandage  may  be  abolished,  as  it  is  only  an  inconvenience. 

All  pressure  on  the  abdomen  during  the  flow  of  the  fiuid  should  be  avoided  as  unneces- 
sary, and  also  all  pressure  after  the  operation  ;  sup})ort  only  being  required. 

The  usual  place  to  perform  the  operation  is  in  the  linea  alba,  about  tw^o  or  three  inches 
below  the  umbilicus  ;  but  in  ovarian  disease  any  point  in  the  linea  semilunaris  may  be 
opened,  and  in  rare  cases  any  other. 

When  a  hydatid,  renal  or  splenic  cyst  requires  to  be  tapped  a  small  trocar  and  canula, 
such  as  is  employed  for  tapping  a  hydrocele,  should  be  used  ;  though,  in  these  cases,  the 
Pneumatic  Aspirator  is  of  great  service,  for  by  its  use  the  fiuid  can  be  removed  without 
the  possibility  of  air  being  introduced. 

Hydatid  Tumors 

of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  other  parts  of  the  abdomen  are  occasionally  met  with,  and,  how- 
ever large  a  size  they  attain,  they  rarely  produce  other  symptoms  than  those  mechanically 
caused  by  their  size,  and  on  that  account  they  may  require  treatment.  Their  origin  as 
indicated  by  their  position,  although,  when  situated  in  the  pelvis,  there  may  be  an  im- 
possibility in  diagnosing  them  from  ovarian  cysts.  They  are  almost  always  very  globular 
and  tense,  and  rarely  give  rise  to  distinct  fiuctuation.  The  external  feel  of  a  hydatid  is 
somewhat  peculiar  and  characteristic.  In  1868,  I  removed  with  pernument  success  an 
enormous  hydatid  tumor  from  the  abdomen,  although  a])parently  not  from  its  cavity,  of 
a  lady  patient  of  Dr.  Oldham,  set.  35,  who  was  believed  to  have  had  ovarian  disease 
('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  18G8),  while  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  records  a  case  in  which  the  hydatids 
were  turned  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  Sometimes  the  hydatid  dies  without  surgical 
interference,  and,  as  a  consequence,  severe  suppuration  is  set  up  with  violent  constitutional 
disturbance,  which  requires  surgical  aid. 
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Not  long  since  I  opened,  with  marked  success,  a  large  abscess  over  the  liver  of  a  boy 
aet.  17,  and  evacuated  a  quantity  of  pus,  bearing  the  peculiar  odor  of  hydatid  pus.  The 
abscess  clearly  came  from  the  liver,  and  was  a  suppurating  hydatid.  Tiie  boy  previously 
had  suffered  i'rom  tape  worms.  In  18G9, 1  had  to  open  freely  a  suppurating  hydatid  tumor, 
which  had  half  hlled  the  abdomen  of  a  gentleman,  J3et.  40,  who  had  had  it  tapped  some 
months  before  in  Australia,  and  a  complete  recovery  ensued.  A  quantity  of  dead  hydatid 
cysts  escaped  through  a  large  canula  that  was  introduced.  The  cyst  was  washed  out  daily 
with  great  benefit.  The  gentleman  is  now  quite  well.  I  have  had  at  least  six  other  cases 
in  wliich  a  like  treatment  was  employed  with  success,  nor  have  I  lost  one,  although  several 
have  had  a  very  narrow  escaj)e.  The  secret  of  tlie  treatment  of  suppurating  hydatid  cysts 
consists  in  a  free  outlet  for  all  purulent  and  dead  hydatid  deposits,  and  the  frequent  wash- 
ing oat  of  the  su[)purating  cavity  with  water  containing  iodine,  Condy's  fluid,  carbolic 
acid,  or  creasote,  with  or  without  tlie  introduction  of  a  drainage  tube  or  elastic  catheter. 
For  the  operation,  a  large  trocar  and  canula  should  be  employed — the  canula  being  left 
in  for  some  days  until  a  good  opening  is  established  ;  it  may  then  be  exclianged  for  an 
elastic  catheter  or  large  drainage  tube. 

Before  suppuration  takes  place,  however,  other  treatment  is  applicable,  such  as  draining 
off  j)artially  or  wholly  the  fluid  contents  of  the  iiydatid  by  means  of  a  very  fine  trocar  and 
canula.  1  have  performed  this  operation  on  many  occasions  with  success,  but  generally 
prefer  to  draw  off"  only  a  few  ounces  of  the  fluid ;  clinical  experience  indicating  that  by 
this  measure  alone  the  hydatid  may  be  killed,  subsequently  withering  up  and  ceasing  to 
hurt.  Dr.  J.  Miller,  of  Tasmania,  where  this  disease  is  frequent,  speaks  highly  of  the  use 
of  twenty-grain  doses  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  three  times  a  day  after  the  tapping,  and 
Dr.  Bird,  of  Melbourne,  combines  with  it  drachm  doses  of  the  tincture  of  kamela.  At 
limes,  also,  cases  wliich  have  been  looked  upon  as  cured  are  not  so,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
years  the  disease  rea})pears.    When  suppuration  follows  tapping,  however,  a  cure  ensues. 

Tlie  operation  of  simply  tapping  a  hydatid  with  even  the  finest  instruments  is  not,  how- 
ever, free  from  danger,  for  in  January,  1877,  I  tapped  a  man  ajt.  -42,  who,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  hydatid  tumor  of  the  liver,  was  in  perfect  health,  and  drew  off  half  a  pint  of 
hydatid  fluid,  having  to  perforate  the  structure  of  tlie  liver  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  to  reach 
the  cyst.  The  operation  was  not  attended  by  the  slightest  distress  ;  but  on  the  removal 
of  the  needle  an  agonizing  pain  attacked  tiie  man's  face  and  jaws,  accompanied  with  flush- 
ing of  the  head  and  neck.  This  was  followed  by  vomiting,  extreme  pallor,  and  stertorous 
breathing  for  a  minute,  followed  by  death  in  two  minutes.  At  the  necropsy  nothing  was 
found  to  account  for  this  sudden  end,  that  is,  there  was  no  embolism  or  heart  trouble,  no 
brain  disease,  nothing  but  a  large  hydatid  cyst  behind  the  liver.  The  needle  had,  how- 
ever, passed  through  a  misplaced  portal  vein  on  its  way  to  the  hydatid,  and  the  question 
arose  as  to  the  possibility  of  death  being  due  to  the  mixing  of  the  hydatid  fluid  with  the 
venous  blood.  No  blood  was  extra vasated  (Clin.  Society,  1878).  My  colleagues,  Dr. 
Fagge  and  Mr.  Durham,  have  given  us  some  evidence  that  a  cure  can  be  obtained  by 
electrolytic  treatment,  on  Dr.  Althaus's  plan  of  introducing  into  the  tumor  two  electrolytic 
needles,  one  or  two  inches  apart,  connected  by  means  of  wire  to  the  negative  pole  of  a 
galvanic  battery  of  ten  cells,  and  com[)leting  the  current  through  the  tumor  by  means  of  a 
moistened  sjjonge,  attached  to  the  positive  pole  of  tlie  battery,  applied  for  ten  or  more 
minutes  at  a  time  to  diflerent  points  over  the  swelling.  ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  liv.) 
This  operation  may  be  rejjeated  according  to  circumstances. 

Such  treatment  may  be  employed  when  simple  tai)ping  fails  to  cure.  Some  of  the 
patients  reported  as  cured  by  these  means  have  returned,  however,  with  the  disease,  and 
it  is  still  a  question  wliether  more  is  gained  by  this  method  than  by  simple  puncture  and 
the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  hydatid  fluid. 

Further  information  may  be  gained  from  Murchison's  work  on  the  liver,  18G8,  Harley's 
paper,  '  Med.-Ciiir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xlix,  and  Dr.  Bii  J,  of  Melbourne's,  book. 

Tumors  of  the  Umbilicus. 

Pedunculated  outgrowths  from  the  umbilicus  are  not  uncommon  and  always  found  in 
children,  being  composed  of  simple  granulation  tissue  ;  indeed  it  seems  probable  that  they 
are  really  due  to  excess  of  granulation  growth  from  the  point  at  which  the  umbilical  cord 
separated.  Tiiey  sometimes  attain  a  large  size,  and  have  occasionally  a  slight  central 
canal  or  oriflce,  though  the  former  ne\er  travels  far.  I  have  seen  one  the  size  of  the 
last  joint  of  my  little  flnger.  They  are  easily  cured  by  the  application  of  a  ligature  to 
their  bases. 
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These  tumors,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  condition  that  is  occasionally 
met  with,  viz.,  the  presence  of  a  fleshy  outgrowth  not  unlike  a  glans  penis,  through  whicli 
a  real  canal  extends  into  the  bladder,  the  canal  being  clearly  an  oi)en  urachus.  I  have 
seen  only  one  such  case,  and  recorded  it  in  my  Lettsomian  lectures  on  the  surgical  dis- 
eases of  children,  1863.  I  wished  to  cauterize  the  surface  of  the  canal  and  thus  cause  its 
contraction  and  closure,  but  was  not  allowed. 

1  have  also  seen  a  large  hernial  protrusion  appear  at  the  umbilicus,  with  the  whole  sur- 
face ulcerated,  in  which  there  were  some  solid  contents  which  I  took  to  be  the  liver.  It 
subsequently  comjdetely  cicatrized  and  a  good  recovery  ensued.  The  drawing  of  this 
case  is  in  Guy's  Hospital  Museum  (inde  Fig.  284). 

Sebaceous  tumors,  as  well  as  accumulations  of  sebaceous  matter  are  also  met  with  at 
the  umbilicus  in  dirty  people.  I  have  turned  out  large  masses  of  such  indurated  secretion 
from  the  cup-like  depression. 

Cancerous  tumors,  &c.,  as  well  as  simple  warty  growths  and  sy[)hilitic  condylomata, 
may  also  exist  in  the  same  position. 


CHAPTEE  XY. 

HERNIA. 

Diagrams  Illustrating  the  Different  Forms  of  Hernia,  -with  some  of  its 

complications. 

In  all  these  diagrams  the  thick  black  line  represents  the  parietes  covering  in  the  her- 
nial sac;  the  thin  line  the  peritoneum  and  hernial  sac;  the  small  body  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sac  the  testicle. 


Fig.  261. 


Fig.  261 — This  diagram  illustrates  the  tubular  vaginal  process  of 
peritoneum  oi)en  down  to  the  testicle,  into  which  a  hernia  may  descend. 
"When  the  descent  occurs  at  birth  the  hernia  is  called  "  congenital ;" 
when  at  a  later  period  of  life  the  "  congenital  form,"  Birkett's  "  hernia 
into  the  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum,"  or  "  Malgaigne's  hernia  of 
infancy." 


Fig.  262 — The  same  process  of  peritoneum  open  half  way  down  the 
cord,  into  which  a  hernia  may  descend  at  birtli  or  at  a  later  period. 
Birkett's  hernia  into  the  funicular  portion  of  the  vaginal  process  of  tiie 
peritoneum." 


Fig.  263. 


Fig.  263 — The  same  process  undergoing  natural  contraction  above 
the  testicle,  explaining  the  hour-glass  contraction  met  with  in  the  con- 
genital form  of  scrotal  hernia  as  well  as  in  hydrocele. 
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Fig.  2(54. 


Fig.  264. — Diagram  showing  the  formation  of  tlie 
"acquired  congenital  form  of  hernia,"  the  "encysted  of 
Sir  A.  Cooper,"  "  tlie  infantile  of  Hey,"  the  acquired  her- 
nial sac  being  pushed  into  the  open  tunica  vaginalis  which 
incloses  it. 


Fig.  265  Diagram  illustrating  the  formation  of  the 

"acquired"  hernial  sac,  distinct  from  the  testicle  or  vagi- 
nal process  of  peritoneum  which  has  closed. 


Fig.  2G6. 


Fig.  266  Illustrates  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  pushed 

back  beneath  the  abdominal  parietes  with  the  strangulated 
bowel.  (  Vide  Fig.  279.) 


Second 
variety  of 
displaced 
hernia. 


Fig.  2()7. 


t 

Fig.  267. — Shows  the  space  in  the  subperitoneal  con- 
nective tissue  into  which  intestine  may  be  pushed  tlirough 
a  rupture  in  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  ;  the  intestine 
being  still  strangulated  by  the  neck.  (  Vide  Fig.  280.) 


TWrd 
variety  of 
displaced 
hernia. 


Fig.  268, 


Fig.  268. — Diagram  showing  how  the  neck  of  the  vagi- 
nal process  may  be  so  stretched  into  a  sac  placed  between 
the  tissues  of  the  abdominal  walls  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards between  the  skin  and  muscles — muscles  themselves 
or  between  the  muscles  and  the  internal  abdominal  fascia — • 
formiug  the  intra-parietal,  inter-muscular,  or  interstitial 
sac  ;  hernia  en  bissac  of  the  French  ;  "  additional  sac"  of 
Birkett.  (  Vide  Fig.  281.) 


Fourth 
variety  of 
displaced 
hernia. 


Fig.  269. 


Fig.  269 — Diagram  illustrating  the  reduction  of  the  sac 
of  a  femoral  hernia  ea  niasss  \y\t\\  the  strangulated  intes- 
tine. 


First 
variety  of 
displaced 
hernia. 
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ABDOMINAL  HERNIA. 

Abdominal  hernia  or  rupture  signifies  the  protrusion  of  any  viscus  through  an 
opening  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  protrusion  for  the  most  part  occurs 
at  the  inginnal  and  femoral  canals  or  umbilicus,  though,  occasionally,  at  other  parts  when 
the  abdominal  walls  have  been  weakened  by  some  inflammatory  lesion,  rupture,  or  divi- 
sion of  muscle  from  injury  or  operation,  and  more  rarely  at  such  weak  points  of  the  abdo- 
minal walls  as  the  obturator  foramen,  the  perineum,  the  ischiatic  notch,  the  diaphragm, 
or  the  vagina. 

It  is  met  with  in  subjects  of  every  social  condition,  but  most  frequently  amongst  the 
so-called  working  classes ;  and,  probably,  as  Mr.  Kingdon  informs  us  in  his  excellent 
paper  on  hernia  (' Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1864)  because  "  hernia  occurs  oftenest  in  the  most 
numerous  classes,  and  not  in  the  most  laborious." 

Hereditary  predisposition  to  hernia  is  also  doubtless  a  reality  ;  a  third  of  all  cases 
acknowledging  a  history  of  having  a  ruptured  parent  ;  such  predisposition  probably  exist- 
ing as  a  general  laxity  of  the  mesenteric  folds  and  parietal  layer  of  peritoneum.  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  operate  on  an  old  gentleman,  the  male  branches  of  wiiose  family  for 
four  generations — twelve  in  all — have  been  ruptured.  Inguinal  hernia  is  often  due  to  a 
failure  in  the  natural  closure  of  the  sheath  of  peritoneum  that  travels  down  with  the 
descending  testicle,  which  failure  is  more  common  on  the  right  side. 

Subjects  who  are  congenitally  feeble,  and  others  who  become  weak  from  illness  or  old 
age,  are  more  liable  to  hernia  than  the  robust,  the  weakness  of  the  abdominal  parietes 
yielding  to  the  natural  pressure  of  tlie  abdominal  contents  under  the  influence  of  some 
sudden  or  prolonged  muscular  exertion.  Although  a  large  number  pf  the  cases  of  hernia 
are  slow  in  their  development,  many  are  sudden,  and  in  all,  muscular  exertion  plays  an 
important  part. 

Out  of  every  100  cases  of  hernia,  84  are  inguinal,  10  femoral,  and  5  umbilical.  It  is 
more  common  in  males  than  females,  in  the  propoi'tion  of  4  to  1  ;  18,492  females  only 
having  been  applicants  for  trusses  at  the  Truss  Society,  out  of  the  total  of  96,886  ('  Re- 
port,' 1871). 

Females  are  as  liable  to  inguinal  hernia  as  they  are  to  femoral,  the  inguinal  being  most 
common  in  early  life  from  the  canal  of  Nuck  being  open  ;  the  femoral  in  middle  and  old 
age.  In  females  under  20  years  of  age  there  are  87  cases  of  inguinal  hernia  to  13  of 
femoral;  and  after  40  years  there  are  32  cases  of  inguinal  to  68  of  femoral.  The  largest 
number  of  cases  of  femoral  hernia  are  developed  during  the  child-bearing  period  of  a 
woman's  life,  that  is,  between  20  and  40  years  of  age.  Prior  to  menstruation  it  is  so  rare 
as  to  be  almost  unknown.    Kingdon  gives  only  four  such  cases. 

In  males,  inguinal  hernia  is  the  usual  form,  Kingdon's  table  showing  that  the  largest 
number  of  cases  occur  during  the  first  ten  years  of  life,  in  consequence  of  the  vaginal  pro- 
cess of  peritoneum  that  covers  the  spermatic  cord  being  still  open.  It  is  about  half  as 
frequent  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  years,  while  between  20  and  40  it  is  as  common 
as  it  is  at  the  early  period  of  life,  but  its  frequency  rapidly  diminishes  after  that  period. 

Femoral  hernia  occurs  in  the  male  about  4  in  every  100,  though  it  becomes,  as  in  the 
female,  relatively  more  common  than  inguinal  as  age  advances.  During  the  first  ten  years 
of  life  it  is  not  met  with  more  frequently  tlian  1  in  300;  whilst  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  20,  2  per  cent,  are  femoral ;  between  21  and  40,  4^  per  cent. ;  between  41  and  60,  6 
per  cent. ;  and  above  60,  nearly  8  per  cent. 

The  average  age  of  persons  suffering  from  strangulated  inguinal  hernia  is  43,  but  from 
femoral  5.5.  A  hernia  that  becomes  strangulated  in  its  first  descent  is  far  more  acute  and 
fatal  than  that  which  has  been  of  long  standing,  and  a  femoral  hernia  is  more  liable  to 
become  so  strangulated  than  an  inguinal  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1.  These  "  recent 
cases"  of  femoral  hernia  mostly  occur  in  old  women  about  60  years  of  age,  and  of  ingui- 
nal in  young  men,  the  hernia  being  in  the  latter  of  the  "  congenital  kind." 

Anatomy  of  a  Hernia. 

A  hernial  tumor,  with  few  exceptions,  is  composed  of  a  sac  with  its  contents  and  the 
soft  parts  covering  it. 

The  sac  is  made  up  of  peritoneum,  is  formed  by  the  gradual  stretching  and  pouching 
of  this  membrane  through  an  opening  in  the  abdominal  parietes  by  the  protruding  viscera, 
and,  being  artificial,  has  been  well  named  by  IJirkett  the  acquired  hernial  sac ;  this  term 
distinguishing  it  from  a  second  form — equally  well  named — the  congenital  hernial  sac, 
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which  is  only  found  in  inguinal  hernia,  being  composed  of  the  vaginal  tubular  process  of 
peritoneum  formed  by  the  descent  of  the  testicle — the  opening  that  normally  exists  in 
foetal  life  not  having  closed  owing  to  some  deficiency  in  the  obliterating  process  that 
naturally  commences  at  the  internal  ring  and  proceeds  downwards  towards  the  testis  in 
the  scrotum. 

The  formation  of  the  hernia  in  the  former  case  is  a  gradual,  but  in  the  latter  a  rapid 
process,  the  "  acquired"  hernia  being  an  affection  of  middle  and  old  age,  the  "  congenital 
form"  one  of  infancy  or  young  adult  life. 

The  sac  also  is  composed  of  a  body  and  a  neck,  which  communicates  by  a  mouth  with 
the  abdominal  cavity.  AVlien  the  hernia  is  small,  the  neck  and  body  appear  as  a  small 
pouch,  info  and  out  of  which  the  hernial  contents  pass  with  facility  ;  the  sac  having  no 
narrow  neck  by  which  the  return  of  the  intestine  can  be  retarded.  But  when  the  iiernial 
sac  is  large,  and  has  escaped  into  looser  tissues,  its  body  or  fundus  so  expands  as  to  render 
by  comparison  the  neck  of  the  sac  a  narrow  canal  or  orifice,  the  return  of  the  hernial 
contents  often  becomes  one  of  difficulty,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  frequently 
becomes  strangulated. 

The  neck  of  the  sac  also  undergoes  changes  which  it  is  essential  to  understand,  par- 
ticularly in  cases  of  scrotal  hernia,  where  the  peritoneum  is  so  forced  outwards  through 
the  inguinal  ring  as  to  fall  into  puckered  folds. 

These  folds  will  disappear,  however,  if  the  hernia  and  sac  be  reduced  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  or  the  constricting  ring  of  tissue  external  to  it  be  divided,  the  degree  of  unfolding 
of  the  neck  of  the  sac  being  regulated  by  the  amount  of  expansion  of  which  it  is  capable. 
But  should  the  sac  be  neither  returned  nor  its  constricting  ring  of  outside  tissue  divided, 
the  puckered  folds  of  peritoneum  will  adhere,  and  probably  the  subperitoneal  connective 
tissue  will  unite  with  it ;  the  neck  of  the  sac,  under  these  circumstances,  becoming  indu- 
rated and  thickened,  and  in  an  old  inguinal  hernia  having  an  independent  existence, 
requiring  special  treatment  in  operation. 

This  thickening,  moreover,  as  time  progresses,  is  fallowed  by  contraction,  and  as  a 
consequence  a  narrowing  and  rigidity  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  which  necessitates  in  old 
inguinal  hernia,  when  an  operation  for  strangulation  is  required,  the  opening  of  the  sac 
and  a  free  division  of  its  neck. 

When  a  hernia  forms  at  the  seat  of  a  wound  in  the  abdominal  wall  there  is  no  sac,  and 
the  same  occurs  when  the  cascum  or  colon  protrudes  through  the  inguinal  canal. 

The  contents  of  a  hernia  are  usually  small  intestine  and  omentum,  a  {)ortion  of  tlie  last 
two  feet  of  ileum  being,  as  a  rule,  involved  ;  the  ctecum  and  colon  also  are  occasionally 
so,  and  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  bladder,  stomach,  or  ovary  has  been  tbund  in 
the  sac. 

At  times  the  omentum  is  so  pushed  before  the  intestine  as  to  cover  it  completely,  thus 
forming  an  inner  sac  ;  the  bowel,  as  a  rule,  being  behind  the  omentum. 

When  intestine  protrudes,  the  hernia  is  called  an  enterocele;  when  omentum,  epiplocele  ; 
Avhen  both  intestine  and  omentum  occupy  the  sac,  entero-epiplocele ;  when  bladder,  cysto- 
cele :  when  stomach,  ffastrocele,  &c.,  &c. 

77ie  tissues  that  cover  in  a  hernial  sac  will  necessarily  depend  upon  the  seat  of  the 
hernia.  Thus,  in  the  umbilical,  it  may  be  only  the  membrane  of  the  cord,  skin,  and 
abdominal  fascia  ;  in  the  scrotal  it  will  be  the  scrotal  tissues  ;  in  the  femoral,  the  skin 
with  the  supei'ficial  and  deep  fascire ;  but  in  all,  and  more  particularly  in  the  femoral,  the 
surgeon  should  bear  in  mind  the  anatomical  fact,  that  a  layer  of  fascia — which  lines  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  separates  them  from  the  peritoneum — covers  in  the  true  peritoneal 
sac,  and  is  known  as  the  "  fascia  propria"  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  between  this  fascia  and 
sac  some  subperitoneal  fat  often  exists. 

When  a  hernia  comes  down  into  a  sac  and  goes  up  again,  either  by  itself  or  aided  by 
position  or  by  the  surgeon,  it  is  called  reducible ;  wlien  it  cannot  be  returned  it  is  called 
irreducible ;  when  it  is  constricted  sufficiently  to  interfere  with  the  return  of  the  contents 
of  tlie  protruding  viscera  it  is  known  as  incarcerated,  and  when  in  addition  the  circula- 
tion of  the  i)art  is  interfered  with,  it  is  said  to  be  strangulated. 

When  the  protrusion  takes  place  above  Poupart's  ligament,  through  the  internal  ring, 
but  does  not  traverse  the  canal  sufficiently  far  to  appear  through  the  external,  the  hernia 
is  called  a  bubonocele  {vide  right  side  of  Fig.  270)  ;  when  it  protrudes  through  the  exter- 
nal ring  into  the  scrotum,  a  scrotal  hernia  {vide  left  side  of  Fig.  270),  both  forms  being 
included  in  the  term  oblique  inguinal  hernia. 

When  a  hernia  makes  its  way  directly  through  the  external  ring  without  having  passed 
down  the  inguinal  canal,  it  it  called  a  direct  inguinal  (Fig.  271). 
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An  umbilical  hernia  or  exomplialos  is  a  protrusion  at  the  navel.    A  ventral  is  a  pro- 
trusion at  any  other  part  of  the  abdomen.    The  names 
Fig.  272.  of  every  other  form  are  according  to  the  locality. 

Symptoms  A  hernia  in  its  early  stage  may  sliow 

itself  as  a  mere  fulness  about  the  internal  inguinal,  the 
crural  ring,  or  other  opening  ;  this  fulness  becoming  very 
manifest  on  the  patient  standing  and  coughing.  The 
patient's  attention  has  probably  been  drawn  to  the  part 
by  a  feeling  of  weakness  on  taking  exertion,  or,  in  per- 
forming any  natural  act  demanding  the  strong  action  of 
the  abdominal  muscles.  With  this  weakness  tiiere  is 
often  associated  some  griping  abdominal  pain  or  feeling 
of  uneasiness — wrongly  attributed  to  constipation — and 
in  old  people  these  symptoms  should  always  attract  the 

Femoral  hernia.  notice  of  tlie  SUrgeon. 

As  the  hernial  pouch  increases  the  tumor  in  the  in- 
guinal canal,  at  the  femoral  ring  or  umbilicus,  will  show  itself  as  a  distinct  swelling,  this 
being  manifest  Avhen  the  patient  stands  or  coughs,  but  disappearing  on  his  lying  down. 
It  will,  moreover,  be  prevented  from  i-eturning  on  the  patient  assuming  the  erect  posture, 
by  the  finger  being  placed  over  the  ring.  The  swelling  also  comes  from  above  and  travels 
downward.  As  the  tumor  still  further  increases  a  distinct  impulse  will  be  felt  by  the 
hand  when  placed  over  it  if  the  patient  coughs,  and  a  peculiar  gurgling  sound  will  be 
heard  on  the  application  of  pressure  to  the  i)art  to  cause  its  reduction.  The  return  of  the 
bowel  also  into  the  abdominal  cavity  will  be  marked  by  the  disappearance  with  a  jerk  of 
tlie  contents  of  the  sac,  and  a  distinct  appreciation  by  the  finger  of  the  aperture  through 
■which  it  has  passed. 

"  If  the  surface  of  the  tumor  be  uniform,  if  it  be  elastic  to  the  touch,  if  it  become  tense 
and  enlarged  when  the  patient  is  troubled  with  wind,  hold  his  breath  or  coughs  ;  if  in  the 
latter  case  it  feels  as  if  it  were  inflated,  if  the  part  return  with  a  peculiar  noise  and  pass 
through  the  opening  at  once,  the  contents  of  the  swelling  are  intestine.  If  the  tumor  be 
compressible,  if  it  feel  fiabby  and  uneven  on  the  surface,  if  it  be  free  from  tension  under 
the  circumstances  just  enumerated,  if  it  return  without  a  noise  and  pass  up  gradually,  the 
case  may  be  considered  an  epiplocele.  If  a  portion  of  the  contents  slip  up  quickly  and 
with  noise,  leaving  beliind  something  which  is  less  easily  reduced,  the  case  is  probably  an 
entero-epiplocele.^^  (Lawrence.) 

In  infants  where  Malgaigne's  "  hernia  of  infants"  exists  (Fig.  261),  or  Hallea's  "  hernia 
congenita,"  both  being  caused  by  the  descent  of  intestine  into  the  open  vaginal  process  of 
tlie  peritoneum,  the  tumor  is  very  often  large  when  first  discovered  and  often  scrota 
In  young  adults,  where  the  same  kind  of  hernia  exists,  the  swelling  comes  suddenly  and 
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at  once,  by  one  rush  downwards  into  the  scrotum,  this  rush  being  accompanied  with 
pain. 

In  all  these  forms  of  hernia,  when  reducible,  either  the  palliative  plan  of  treatment 
may  be  employed,  or  what  is  known  by  the  radical  cure. 

The  palliative  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  truss — an  instrument  composed 
of  a  pad  or  cushion,  connected  with  a  metallic  spring  or  with  straps,  and  so  ai'ranged  that 
the  pressure  of  the  pad  keeps  the  liernia  from  descending  ;  the  spring  maintains  the  pad 
in  position,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  perfect  freedom  of  movement  of  the  body.  Any 
truss  that  accomplishes  this  is  beneficial,  but  any  that  fails  in  this  is  worse  than  useless,  as 
it  is  injurious,  and  gives  false  confidence. 

The  operation  tor  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  will  be  considered  under  the  heading 
"  Inguinal  hernia." 

Hydrocele  of  the  Hernial  Sac 

is  a  very  rare  affection,  and  not  more  tlian  six  cases  are  on  record.  I  have  seen  but  one 
true  example  of  it,  that  is,  if  the  term  be  confined  to  such  cases  of  accumulation  of  fluid 
in  the  hernial  sac  in  which  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  occluded  by  some  adherent  omentum  or 
intestine,  or  by  the  radical  cure.  The  case  occurred  in  a  man,  ajt.  40,  who  had  been 
treated  for  hydrocele  of  the  right  testicle  for  twenty  years,  and  had  frequently  been 
tapped.  He  M'as  under  my  care  with  a  scrotal  swelling  which  extended  up  to  the  internal 
ring,  and  obscure  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction.  He  was  tapped  and  serous  fluid 
was  drawn  off,  but  the  symptoms  continued.  After  tlie  lapse  of  two  or  three  days,  as  the 
abdominal  symptoms  increased  in  severity  in  my  absence,  an  exploratory  operation  was 
performed,  and  a  mass  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  omentum  or  an  omental  sac  containing 
intestine  was  found  blocking  uj)  tlie  internal  ring.  This  was  opened  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowel  exposed.  The  opening  into  the  bowel  was  stitclied  up,  but  the  symp- 
toms y)ersisted,  and  tlie  man  died  two  days  later  of  peritonitis.  An  examination  after 
death  showed  that  what  had  been  regarded  as  an  hydrocele  was  a  droi)sy  of  the  congenital 
form  of  hernial  sac,  and  what  had  been  opened  as  a  mass  of  omentum  or  omental  sac 
was  a  knuckle  of  ileum  matted  together  and  to  the  neck  of  the  sac  by  lymph — this  adhe- 
sion giving  rise  to  the  fatal  obstruction.  No  hydrocele  existed.  Such  cases  as  these 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  dropsy  or  suppuration  of  the  hernial  sac  after  herniotomy, 
which  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  conditions  and  should  be  treated  by  tapping,  or  a  free 
incision. 

Irreducible  Hernia. 

When  the  contents  of  a  hernial  tumor  cannot  be  returned  into  the  abdominal  cavity  an 
irreducible  hernia  is  said  to  exist,  and  this  condition  may  be  brought  about  by  anything 
that  alters  the  relations  between  the  bulk  of  the  tumor  and  the  neck  of  the  sac  or  opening 
through  which  they  would  have  to  return,  such  as  excess  of  feces  or  flatus  in  the  i)art,  or 
some  fresh  descent  of  omentum  or  bowel.  In  cases  of  long  standing  the  same  result  will 
ensue  from  the  development  of  fat  in  the  omentum,  from  adhesions  between  the  sac  itself 
and  its  contents,  or  owing  to  the  existence  of  bands  traversing  the  sac,  or  to  the  intestine 
b(!ing  caught  between  the  folds  of  omentum. 

The  tonic  or  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  structures  outside  the  neck  of  the  sac  under 
the  influence  of  irritation,  as  well  as  the  induration  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  itself  or  of  the 
surrounding  parts,  has  also  an  important  influence  in  preventing  the  reduction  of  the 
tumor. 

When  the  caecum  or  large  intestine  forms  the  contents  of  the  hernia,  the  rupture  may 
be  irreducible,  from  the  fact  that  the  peritoneum,  which  is  naturally  adherent  to  these 
parts  and  is  dragged  down  with  them,  becomes  flxed  to  the  tissues  into  which  it  is  pro- 
truded. A  caical  hernia  is,  however,  always  difficult  of  reduction.  In  one  case  I  had  to 
puncture  the  bowel  with  a  trocar  and  canula.  and  draw  off  the  air  it  contained  before  I 
succeeded.    No  harm  followed  this  step,  and  the  patient  did  well. 

An  irreducible  hernia  is  always  a  source  of  anxiety  and  danger,  because  when  composed 
of  omentum  a  piece  of  intestine  may  at  any  time  slip  down  behind  it,  and  become  caught 
in  one  of  its  folds ;  and,  when  composed  of  omentum  and  intestine,  any  accumulation  of 
the  contents  of  the  bowel  within  the  hernial  sac  may  give  rise  to  obstruction,  and  with 
this,  strangulation  of  the  hernia  is  not  distant.  An  irreducible  hernia,  moreover,  is 
always  liable  to  injury. 

An  irreducible  scrotal  or  even  femoral  hernia  will  sometimes  attain  a  large  size.  I 
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have  seen  examples  of  both  reaching  half  way  down  the  thigh,  but  umbilical  hernia  will 
sometimes  attain  a  still  greater  size. 

These  forms  of  hernia  also  often  give  rise  to  dyspeptic  symptoms,  to  irregularity  of 
bowels  and  colicky  pains,  but  the  chief  danger  lies  in  their  tendency  to  become  strangu- 
lated. 

Treatment  A  large  irreducible  entero-epiplocele  must  be  treated  by  a  bag  truss  ; 

that  is,  with  an  instrument  so  adapted  as  to  support  the  hernia,  and  prevent  as  far  as  pos- 
sible its  increase.  A  small  irreducible  hernia  ought  to  be  treated  by  a  hollow  truss.  An 
omental  hernia  may  be  treated  by  a  truss,  the  pad  being  made  of  such  a  shape  as  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  neck  of  the  tumor,  and  of  such  a  substance  as  to  seal  the  orifice  of  the  sac 
without  causing  pain  ;  air,  sand,  or  india-rubber  being  probably  the  best  material  for 
pads.  Every  patient  with  such  a  hernia  sliould  be  warned  against  taking  violent  exer- 
cise, or  over-distending  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  bowels  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  constipated,  and,  above  all,  the  slightest  symptom  of  pain  or  increase  of  size  in 
the  tumor  should  be  brought  at  once  under  medical  advice,  since  these  irreducible  herniae 
are  treacherous  things,  and  become  obstructed  and  strangulated  very  insidiously. 

In  some  cases  of  irreducible  hernia,  reduction  may  be  eft'ected  by  rest  in  the  horizontal 
posture,  a  brisk  purge  or  enema,  and  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  saline  purga- 
tives, such  as  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  gentle  action  of  the  bowels, 
with  the  local  application  of  ice,  the  diet  being  at  the  same  time  nutritious,  tliough  not 
of  a  bulky  nature.  The  late  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  gave  small  doses  of  blue  pill  and  tartar 
emetic,  but  I  have  not  found  such  remedies  necessary.  In  this  way,  in  a  boy,  ajt.  16, 
after  a  month's  treatment,  I  have  procured  the  reduction  of  a  scrotal  hernia  that  had  been 
down  three  months ;  and  an  equally  good  result  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  ast.  3G,  after 
tliree  weeks'  treatment,  where  both  locally  and  generally,  much  disturbance  existed.  Old 
irreducible  herniae  are  rarely  made  reducible  by  treatment,  but  the  recent  can  generally 
be  reduced  by  the  means  already  indicated. 

Obstructed  Hernia. 

The  symptoms  of  an  obstructed  hernia  as  of  obstructed  intestine  are  not  very  definite, 
but  the  chief  are,  obscure  abdominal  pains  with  a  dragging  sensation  about  the  umbihcus 
after  food,  nausea,  and,  at  times  vomiting.  Constipation,  when  present,  aggravates  the 
symptoms,  and  renders  the  local  signs  of  obstructed  hernia  more  marked,  tlie  tumor  be- 
coming distended,  tym[)anitic,  and  painful.  On  manipulation,  the  intestine  in  the  hernia 
may  be  partially  or  wholly  emptied  of  its  gaseous  if  not  of  its  solid  contents,  and  the  com- 
pression of  the  tumor  be  accompanied  by  the  peculiar  gurgling  sound  of  gas  and  fluid  as 
these  traverse  the  canal  towards  the  abdominal  cavity.  When  such  symptoms  are  chronic, 
they  are  generally  known  as  indicating  an  incarcerated  hernia,  but  such  a  term  is  not 
satisfactory,  it  being  applied  to  the  obstructed  as  well  as  to  the  irreducible  hernia,  and 
should  be  discontinued. 

Treatment — These  cases  require  great  care  in  their  treatment,  because  if  neglected, 
they  pass  on  rapidly  to  inflammation  or  strangulation.  Rest  in  the  horizontal  position  is 
of  primary  importance,  and  the  tumor  if  scrotal  should  be  slightly  elevated.  Warmth  to 
the  hernia,  also,  often  gives  comfort,  relaxing  the  parts,  and  thus  favoring  reduction. 

When  constipation  unaccompanied  hy  vomiting  exists,  a  brisk  purge  may  be  given,  but 
with  this  symptom  a  purgative  enema  is  to  be  preferred,  the  natural  action  of  the  bowels 
being  stimulated  by  these  means,  and  the  contents  of  the  hernial  sac  moved  on.  The 
tumor  itself  should  not  be  manipulated  at  this  stage  of  the  case,  such  a  step  doing  harm 
by  bruising  or  setting  up  inflammatory  action.  When  success  does  not  attend  these 
efforts  and  the  symptoms  persist,  the  source  of  obstruction  will  have  to  be  sought  by  the 
surgeon  as  it  will  probably  be  mechanical,  and  the  case  have  to  be  dealt  with  as  one  of 
strangulated  hernia. 

Inflammation  of  a  Hernia. 

An  inflamed  is  not  a  strangulated  hernia.  Inflammation  of  a  hernia  is  generally  the 
result  of  some  injury  to  an  irreducible  hernia,  either  from  accident,  a  badly  fitting  truss, 
or  ill-advised  manipulation,  though  an  irreducible  hernia  after  an  attack  of  obstruction 
may  inflame.  A  reducible  hernia  becoming  temporarily  irreducible  and  inflaming,  may 
become  permanently  irreducible,  adhesions  forming  within  the  sac  between  it  and  its 
contents. 
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The  local  signs  of  an  inflamed  hernia  are  pain,  swelling,  and  induration.  When  the 
tumor  contains  omentum,  it  becomes  nodulated  and  irregularly  hard;  and  when  intestine, 
much  fluid  will  be  poured  into  the  sac.  When  the  action  is  enough  to  interfere  with  the 
natural  function  of  the  tube,  symptoms  of  general  peritonitis  or  obstruction  will  appear 
which  must  be  dealt  with  on  ordinary  principles. 

Treatment. — Rest  and  the  local  application  of  ice  in  a  bag  are  the  most  important 
remedies,  also  purgatives  when  obstruction  in  the  hernia  does  not  exist,  and  opium  when 
it  does.  By  such  means,  the  symptoms  are  generally  arrested ;  and,  when  this  result 
does  not  take  place,  the  case  passes  on  to  one  of  obstruction,  if  not  of  general  peritonitis. 

Intestinal  Obstruction  and  Peritonitis  as  a  result  op  the  Adhesion  of  a 
Piece  of  Intestine  to  the  Hernial  Sac. 

I  published  such  a  case  in  1861,  in  part  iii  of  my  '  Clinical  Surgery,'  and  Mr.  Birkett, 
in  his  excellent  article  in  '  Holmes's  Surgery,'  vol.  iv,  1870,  has  given  a  second  case  with 
a  drawing,  which  I  also  had  the  advantage  of  seeing,  and  he  alludes  to  the  fact  tliat  M. 
Littre  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  cases  illustrated  by  the  above  in  a  paper, 
"  Sur  un  nouvelle  espece  de  Hernie,"  '  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  Royale  des  Sciences,'  1700,  p. 
300.    The  notes  of  my  case  are  as  follows  : — 

Umhilical  hernia ;  obstruction  to  the  bowels  from  a  sacculated  adherent  colon  ;  death. 
— A  woman,  jet.  56,  having  had  a  hernia  for  many  years,  was  suddenly  seized  some 
twenty-four  hours  before  her  admission  into  Guy's,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Cock,  with 
symptoms  of  strangulation.  The  taxis,  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  proved  success- 
ful, but  collapse  and  death  followed  in  twelve  hours.  After  death,  general  peritonitis  was 
found  to  have  been  present ;  the  intestinal  coils  being  all  adherent.  An  umbililical 
omental  hernia,  the  size  of  a  fist,  existed,  the  omentum  forming  a  distinct  sac.  To  tlie 
centi-e  of  this  the  anterior  wall  of  the  transverse  colon  was  firmly  adherent,  forming  a  kind 
of  pouch.  The  colon  was,  however,  tolerably  free.  The  intestines  above  this  point  were 
distended,  and  below  it  contracted  and  empty.  The  ctecum  was  of  an  enormous  size, 
almost  filling  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  was  here  that  the  tension  had  been 
experienced ;  it  was  black,  and  in  places  the  peritoneal  coat  was  fissured,  leading  to  the 
belief  that  but  little  extra  distension  could  have  been  borne  without  a  rupture  taking 
place.  The  mucous  membrane  was  also  lacerated  transversely,  while  the  walls  were  so 
thin  that  they  were  nearly  ruptured  in  handling,  these  conditions  being  such  as  we  com- 
monly meet  with  in  cases  of  chronic  intestinal  obstruction. 

In  this  interesting  case,  death  had  doubtless  been  caused  by  peritonitis,  although  not 
from  the  strangulation  of  the  umbilical  hernia,  but  from  a  partially  ruptured  and  over- 
distended  ca?cum  ;  a  condition  of  bowel  which  had  apparently  been  produced  by  the  trac- 
tion exerted  upon  the  transverse  colon,  the  result  of  the  adhesion  of  its  walls  to  the 
omental  sac. 

As  elucidating  a  secondary  result  of  hernia,  this  case  must  be  regarded  as  most  valuable ; 
illustrating,  as  it  does,  a  point  not  perhaps  sufficiently  recognized,  namely,  the  influence 
of  the  adhesion  of  the  bowel  to  a  hernial  sac,  or  the  abdominal  walls  upon  the  functions 
of  the  intestines ;  since  doubtless  such  adhesions  are  sufficient  to  account  for  many  of  the 
griping  and  painful  symptoms  which  exist  in  an  old  and  irreducible  hernia.  The  case 
referred  to  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  result  of  a  long-continued 
interference  with  the  bowel's  action  ;  for  the  over-distension  of  the  caecum,  with  its 
attendant  consequences,  was  apparently  due  entirely  to  the  interference  with  its  functions, 
resulting  from  the  union  of  the  walls  of  the  transverse  colon  with  the  omental  sac.  The 
calibre  of  the  colon  itself  was  not  materially  diminished,  but  its  power  of  acting  had 
become  paralyzed ;  the  greater  the  distension  of  the  intestine  above,  the  greater  must 
have  been  the  traction  caused  by  the  adhesion,  and  as  a  sequel,  the  greater  was  the  effect 
of  this  interference.  At  last  complete  paralysis  of  the  part  had  taken  place,  and  complete 
obstruction,  giving  rise  to  all  the  symptoms  and  conditions  which  had  terminated  in  death. 

These  cases  tend  to  prove  that  the  smallest  traction  of  a  portion  of  the  calibre  of  the 
intestine  in  a  hernia,  or  otherwise,  although  accompanied  with  an  open  passage  of  the 
bowel,  is  quite  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  bowel's  action,  and  at  last  even  to  cause 
complete  obstruction.  In  a  former  page  I  have  pointed  out  how  strangulation  of  the  bowel 
within  the  abdomen  may  result  from  the  formation  of  bands  associated  with  an  external 
hernia. 
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Strangulated  Hernia. 

Whenever  a  knuckle  of  intestine  slips  through  an  opening  in  the  abdominal  walls 
(external  hernia)  or  is  constricted  within  the  abdominal  cavity  (internal  hernia)  it  is 
liable  to  become  strangulated,  and  this  result  takes  place  when  air  or  motion  enters  the 
upper  extremity  ot"  the  knuckle  and  distends  it  so  as  to  compress  its  lower  end  against 
the  neck  of  the  constricting  orifice  through  which  it  may  have  passed.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  greater  the  pi*essure  from  above,  the  more  the  lower  end  of  the  bowel  will 
be  compressed,  the  more  complete  will  be  the  obstruction,  and  the  sooner  the  compressed 
or  strangulated  bowel  will  lose  its  life. 

A  rupture  is  said  to  be  strangulated  when  its  solid  contents  are  so  constricted  as  to  be 
irreducible,  and  the  vascular  circulation  of  the  parts  is  more  or  less  completely  arrested. 

This  may  happen  in  its  first  descent,  "  recent  hernia,"  but  more  commonly  it  takes  place 
after  a  hernia  has  existed  for  many  years,  old  hernia.  An  analysis  of  cases  that  T  made 
in  1856  ('  Guy's  Reports')  indicated  that  the  average  duration  of  an  inguinal  hernia 
previous  to  its  becoming  strangulated  was  twenty,  and  of  a  femoral  eleven  years.  The 
same  analysis  likewise  showed,  that  it  was  a  rare  occurrence  for  an  inguinal  hernia  to 
become  strangulated  in  its  first  descent ;  and  then  when  this  occurred  the  hernia  (recent) 
is  generally  of  the  "  congenital"  and  not  the  "  acquired"  kind.  Also,  that  femoral  hernia 
"was  far  more  liable  than  inguinal  to  strangulation,  and  also  to  strangulation  on  its  first 
descent. 

"  Recent"  strangulated  hernia,  that  is,  hernia  strangulated  on  its  first  descent,  both  of 
the  inguinal  and  femoral  forms,  requires  operation  more  frequently  than  the  "  old"  hernia, 
and  is  far  more  fatal. 

It  was  also  shown  that  umbilical  hernia  is  less  liable  to  strangulation  than  either  of  the 
two  other  forms,  that  it  is  little  liable  to  strangulation  in  its  first  descent,  and,  that  when 
strangulated  it  is  almost  always  of  very  long  standing. 

The  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia  are  those  of  obstruction.  In  "  old  inguinal 
hernia"  of  many  years'  standing  they  are  usually  chronic  ;  in  "  recent  hernia,"  and  more 
particularly  of  the  femoral  form,  they  are  acute. 

It  thus  often  happens  that  in  an  acute  or  "  recent"  hernia,  inguinal  or  femoral,  its 
descent  is  accompanied  by  severe  abdominal  pain  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus,  more  or 
less  collapse,  vomiting  first  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  then  of  those  of  the  duodenum 
(biliary  vomiting),  and,  at  a  later  stage,  of  the  yellow  contents  of  the  small  intestine  and 
even  of  feces.  Constipation  is  also  usually  present,  although  on  the  first  onset  of  the 
symptoms,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  large  intestines  to  empty  themselves.  With  these 
general  symptoms  of  obstruction,  the  local  signs  of  hernia  will  be  present  at  one  or  other 
of  the  sites  at  which  a  hernia  may  occur,  the  hernial  tumor  will  be  tense  and  painful,  and 
without  impulse  on  the  patient  coughing. 

The  general  symptoms  thus  described  are  common  to  every  form  of  acute  intestinal 
obstruction  whether  outside  the  abdominal  cavity  from  a  hernia,  or  inside  from  internal 
strangulation,  ileus,  or  other  cause ;  but,  in  every  case  in  which  they  occur,  the  practi- 
tioner should  carefully  examine  the  site  of  every  possible  hernia,  and  not  trust  to  the 
patient  in  any  way,  as  the  local  are  often  masked  by  the  severity  of  the  general  symptoms, 
and  the  local  cause  thereby  overlooked. 

The  symptoms  in  an  "old  hernia"  are  less  acute,  and  are  those  of  chronic  obstruction. 
They  are  not,  however,  less  characteristic  when  vomiting  has  set  in ;  but  in  all  probability 
before  this  symptom  appears  the  patient  will  have  complained  of  some  general  abdominal 
uneasiness,  such  as  flatulence,  a  feeling  of  faintness,  nausea,  and  fulness,  witli  local  pain 
in  the  hernia ;  the  nausea,  however,  will  soon  be  followed  by  persistent  eructations,  hic- 
cough, and  vomiting ;  in  most  of  the  cases  constipation  too  will  be  present,  though  in 
some  the  desire  to  go  to  stool  will  be  great  and  the  straining  severe.  The  local  signs  of 
strangulation  or  obstruction  are  often  so  slight  as  to  be  disregarded  by  the  patient,  and 
unless  the  hernia  is  discovered  by  the  surgeon,  his  attention  will  probably  not  be  drawn 
to  it  by  the  sufferer.  Thus,  at  Christmas,  1870,  I  reduced  a  femoral  hernia  by  the  taxis, 
strangulated  for  a  hundred  hours  in  a  man  who  was  unconscious  of  its  presence  till  a  few 
hours  before. 

If  the  obstruction  remain  unrelieved  the  powers  of  the  patient  will  probably  become 
prostrate,  and  more  or  less  complete  collapse  will  show  itself,  with  a  feeble  pulse  and  cold 
clammy  skin.  The  vomiting  also  may  diminish  in  intensity  or  even  cease,  at  times 
remaining  only  as  a  passive  pouring  out  tlirough  the  mouth  of  the  intestinal  contents. 
Pain  previously  severe  may  also  suddenly  disappear.    The  collapse,  indeed,  may  be  so 
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great  that  the  parts  about  the  neck  of  the  sac  become  relaxed,  and  the  hernia  may  go  up 
either  by  itself,  or  by  the  gentlest  pressure.  Now,  such  symptoms  indicate  a  serious  col- 
lapse of  the  general  power  of  the  patient  as  well  as  a  destruction  of  the  parts  strangulated 
in  the  hernia,  since  the  reduction  of  the  hernia  is  too  often  followed  by  a  fatal  collapse, 
death  being  usually,  under  the  circumstances,  the  result  of  the  shock  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem from  the  severity  or  persistence  of  the  symptoms.  It  may,  however,  occur  from  other 
causes,  such  as  gangrene  or  death  of  the  strangulated  bowel,  rupture  of  the  bowel  at  the 
line  of  stricture,  fecal  extravasation,  or  peritonitis. 

When  gangrene  of  the  bowel  is  the  cause  of  death,  the  collapse  may  be  as  great  as  it  is 
from  shock,  although  of  greater  duration.    Death,  however,  is  slower. 

When  rupture  of  the  bowel  with  fecal  extravasation  is  followed  by  collapse,  it  will  have 
been  preceded  by  symptoms  of  local  or  general  peritonitis,  or  by  a  sudden  severe  abdo- 
minal pain  ;  for  in  all  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  in  which  any  delay  in  reduction  has 
taken  place,  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  protruded  parts,  of  local  peritonitis,  around 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  subsequently  of  general  pei-itonitis,  will  be  sure  to  show  themselves. 

Strangulated  omental  hernia  is  characterized  by  the  same  symptoms  as  the 
intestinal,  though  less  marked  and  acute.  The  pain  is  not  so  severe,  nor  the  vomiting  so 
constant,  constipation  is  less  complete  and  insuperable,  while  the  constitutional  symptoms 
are  also  milder.  The  local  distress  is  likewise  inconsiderable,  the  tumor  feeling  harder, 
more  nodular,  and  like  to  an  obstructed  hernia,  permitting  manipulation  more  freely  than 
when  it  contains  intestine.  As  time  progresses,  however,  symptoms  of  inflammation  in 
the  hernial  tumor  will  show  themselves  with  those  of  local  peritonitis,  and  when  these 
apjiear,  they  are  as  severe  and  destructive  as  they  are  in  other  forms  of  strangulated 
hernia.    In  exceptional  cases,  however,  the  omentum  may  slough. 

A  strangulated  omental  hernia  requires,  consequently,  as  active  surgical  treatment,  as 
any  other,  as  it  leads  to  the  same  end — a  fatal  peritonitis. 

Pathological  Changes,  the  Result  of  Strangulation. 

These  are  the  same  when  they  take  place  within  the  abdominal  cavity  as  in  an  external 
hernia,  and  under  both  circumstances,  the  first  effect  of  the  partial  arrest  of  the  circula- 
tion through  the  parts  is  congestion — this  congestion  being  associated  with  its  usual 
accompaniment,  serous  effusion.  When  complete  arrest  has  taken  place  the  congestion 
will  be  more  thorough,  tlie  surface  of  the  bowel  appearing  of  a  red  purple  or  blackish  hue, 


Fig.  273. 


Drawing  4S1».  (Blrkett.) 
Effects  of  severe  strangulation  of  the  bowel. 


and  the  tissues  themselves  thickened  from  effusion  into  their  meshes  or  blackened,  wholly 
or  in  spots,  by  extra vasated  blood  (Fig.  273).  When  they  have  been  much  manipulated 
by  the  "  taxis,"  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  tissues  is  often  very  marked,  the 
degree  of  congestion  depending  upon  the  intensity  of  the  strangulation. 
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When,  however,  the  strangulation  has  been  acute  or  of  long  standing,  and  an  inflam- 
matory action  been  added  to  that  of  congestion,  the  bowel  will  not  only  be  swollen  but 
soft,  the  natural  glistening  aspect  and  elasticity  of  its  coats  having  become  changed  for  a 
a  dull  appearance  and  leathery  condition.  Its  serous  surface  may  indeed  be  covered  with 
a  layer  or  with  flocculi  of  lymph,  or  the  knuckle  of  intestine  may  be  wholly  or  in  part 
soft  and  gangrenous,  with  ash-colored  spots  on  its  surface,  and  even  perforations. 

At  the  neck  of  the  sac  other  changes  will  also  be  found,  and  these  depend  materially 
upon  the  character  and  seat  of  the  constricting  force.  Thus,  when  the  line  of  a  strangu- 
lation is  rigid  and  linear,  as  it  is  in  direct  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia,  the  knuckle  of 
strangulated  bowel,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  may  be  rapidly  destroyed  by  gangrene. 
And  when  the  pressure  is  more  diffused  and  less  rapid,  as  in  large  inguinal  hernia,  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  line  of  stricture,  even  to  perforation,  is  more  common 
— the  grooved  or  sulcated  condition  of  the  serous  surface  in  the  line  of  stricture  being 
found  in  both. 

Within  the  abdomen  every  indication  of  peritonitis  from  the  mere  greasy  condition  of 
peritoneum  to  fibrinous  or  even  suppurative  effusion  may  be  met  with.  In  most  cases 
local  peritonitis  will  be  found  about  the  seat  of  hernia,  and  in  some  the  peritonitis  will  be 
general.  The  strangulated  portion  of  bowel  will  almost  always  be  found  at  the  neck  of 
the  sac,  if  not  adherent  to  it,  with  more  or  less  matting  together  of  the  neighboring  coils. 

That  this  peritonitis  is  to  be  directly  attributed  to  tlie  strangulation  of  the  intestine  is 
generally  acknowledged,  few  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  remaining  long  unrelieved  with- 
out local  or  general  peritonitis  making  its  appearance.  It  is  also  indisputable  that  this 
peritonitis  is  often  aggravated,  and  at  times  caused  by  the  reduction  of  the  inflamed  and 
injured  contents  of  the  hernial  sac  into  the  abdominal  cavity;  but  to  assert  with  Mr. 
Hutchinson  and  M.  Girard,  that  in  the  bulk  of  cases  it  is  the  return  of  the  intestine  into 
the  abdomen  that  gives  rise  to  the  peritonitis,  is  an  assumption  which  facts  hitherto 
known  do  not  bear  out. 

When  the  intestine  has  sloughed  wholly  or  in  part  and  discharged  itself  through  the 
wound,  an  artificial  anus  is  said  to  exist.  This  result  is  far  more  common  after  femoral 
than  inguinal  hernia. 

When  the  bowel  subsequently  ulcerates  after  its  reduction,  either  at  the  line  of  stricture 
as  it  may  in  inguinal  hernia,  or,  at  the  centre  of  the  knuckle  as  is  the  more  common  in 
femoral  hernia,  extravasation  of  feces  may  take  place,  half  of  these  cases  of  extravasation 
being  either  general  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  fatal,  or  local  about  the  neck  of 
the  sac. 

The  following  facts,  published  by  me  in  'Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1856,  on  the  causes  of 
death  in  hernia,  will  tend  to  prove  these  points.  Out  of  17  cases  of  artificial  anus  after 
hernia,  13  were  femoral,  3  inguinal,  and  1  umbilical.  Out  of  15  cases  of  gangrenous 
bowel,  11  were  femoral,  4  inguinal.  Hence,  out  of  32  cases  of  gangrenous  bowel,  24  were 
femoral,  7  inguinal,  and  1  umbilical,  clearly  proving  that  gangrene  of  the  intestine  and 
artificial  amis  are  more  common  after  femoral  than  inguinal  hernia. 

Of  15  cases  of  hernia  in  which  the  strangulated  bowel  was  found  perforated,  10  were 
femoral  and  5  inguinal;  in  4  the  perforation  was  at  the  line  of  stricture,  all  being  inguinal; 
in  11  the  perforation  was  in  the  centre  of  the  knuckle,  10  being  femoral.  In  8  of  these 
15  cases  extravasation  of  feces  was  prevented  by  inflammatory  exudation  sealing  the  aper- 
ture. In  7  it  existed,  but  in  5  only  of  these  was  it  general;  in  the  other  2  it  was  local. 
Of  these  7  cases,  in  2  the  taxis  was  the  direct  cause,  in  1  gangrene,  both  being  cases  of 
femoral  hernia;  in  4  ulceration  at  the  line  of  stricture  was  the  cause,  all  being  inguinal. 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident  "  that  ulceration  in  the  line  of  stricture  with  fecal 
extravasation  is  more  frequent  in  inguinal  than  in  femoral  hernia,  and  that  when  it  is 
found  in  the  latter,  it  is  generally  from  rupture  of  the  bowel  from  forcible  taxis." 

As  a  result  of  a  strangulated  hernia,  I  must  mention  a  stricture  of  the  intestine  due  to 
contraction  of  the  bowel  that  had  been  strangulated.  A  unique  example  of  which  took 
place  in  my  practice  in  1870  in  a  woman,  a^t.  52,  upon  whom  I  had  operated  for  strangu- 
lated femoral  hernia  of  thirty  hours'  duration,  without  opening  the  sac.  Convalescence 
followed  the  operation,  but  about  the  seventh  week  vomiting  appeared,  and  death  took 
place  in  the  eleventh  week  from  intestinal  obstruction.  After  death  a  complete  stricture 
of  a  knuckle  of  bowel  was  found  (Fig.  274). 

The  fluid  found  in  the  hernial  sac  varies  according  to  the  condition  of  its  contents.  In 
the  early  period  of  strangulation,  when  the  contents  of  the  hernia  are  merely  arrested  and 
the  circulation  impeded,  simple  serum  will  be  found.  When  an  extreme  congestion  exists, 
the  serum  will  be  more  blood-stained.    In  even  worse  examples  where  blood  has  been 
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extravasated  into  the  tissues,  the  fluid  will  contain  blood  elements  or  blood  itself.  When 
the  hernial  contents  are  inflamed,  flakes  or  flocculi  of  lymph  will  be  found  floating  in  the 
dark  fluid.    When  the  bowel  is  gangrenous,  foetor  will  be  observed.    When  perforation 

Fig.  274. 


Stricture  of  the  small  intestine  after  strangulated  heraia. 


has  taken  place,  feces  will  be  mixed  with  the  fluid,  and  often  gas.  When  the  hernial 
tumor  is  red,  infiltrated,  and  emphysematous,  the  surgeon  may  safely  infer  that  sphacelus 
of  the  gut  exists. 

Thus,  the  condition  of  the  fluid  and  the  external  aspect  of  the  sac  are  valuable  aids  to 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  in  strangulated  hernia. 

Treatment  of  Strangulated  Hernia. 

When  a  hernia  is  strangulated,  nothing  but  its  immediate  reduction  should  be  enter- 
tained, as  delay  is  highly  dangerous.  In  the  surgeon,  indeed,  it  is  criminal,  since  every 
hour  of  strangulation  adds  to  the  risk,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  diminish.  This  can  be 
done  by  manipulation,  or  by  what  is  technically  called  "  the  taxis,"  and  when  this  fails, 
by  "  the  operation"  of  herniotomy. 

To  aid  the  surgeon  in  the  adoption  of  these  means,  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised,  as  it  contains  within  itself  all  the  advantages  of  every  other  form  of 
treatment  without  a  single  disadvantage.  It  renders  the  reduction  of  a  hernia  by  tiie 
taxis  a  gentle,  and  comparatively  simple  measure,  and,  certainly,  a  far  more  successful 
one  than  of  old.  It  facilitates  also  the  operation  of  herniotomy  on  the  failure  of  the  taxis. 
Indeed,  in  strangulated  hernia  the  value  of  an  anaesthetic  is  so  great  that  I  would  urge, 
where  it  can  be  rendered  available,  that  the  taxis  should  never  be  employed  without  it, 
and,  that  on  the  reduction  of  the  hernia  failing  to  be  accomplished,  "  the  operation" 
ought  to  be  performed.  The  warm  bath,  the  administration  of  opium,  the  injection  of 
tobacco,  the  local  ajjplication  of  ice,  for  strangulated  hernia  being,  in  comparison,  poor 
and  unreliable  remedies.  In  obstructed  or  injlamed  hernia,  however,  they  are  still  of  u?e, 
but  in  strangulated  intestinal  hernia,  recent  or  old,  inguinal,  femoral,  obturator,  or  um- 
bilical, chloroform,  the  taxis,  and  operation,  are  the  three  great  means  of  securing  reduction 
upon  which  the  surgeon  ought  consecutively  to  rely.  The  taxis,  however,  is  not  equally 
successful  in  every  form  of  strangulated  hernia. 

In  inguinal  cases,  two-thirds  at  least  are  reduced  by  the  taxis,  a  lai'ge  proportion  of 
these  being  successfully  treated  with  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  when 
the  taxis  without  chloroform  fails.  Strangulated  old  herniae  are  also  more  successfully 
treated  by  tlie  taxis  than  recent  cases,  which  are  seldom  reduced  by  this  method. 

In  femoral  hernia,  on  the  contrary,  the  taxis  is  not  half  so  successful  as  in  inguinal, 
and  much  more  fatal.  It  is  most  successful  in  "  recent,"  whilst  in  old  cases  it  seldom 
succeeds. 

In  umbilical  hernia  two-thirds  of  the  cases  are  reducible  by  the  taxis. 

The  Taxis. 

With  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic  and  placed  on  the  back,  the 
shoulders  raised  and  the  legs  partially  flexed  and  rotated  inwards — in  order  to  relax  all 
the  parts  that  can  possibly  atf'ect  the  neck  of  the  sac — the  surgeon  should  steadily  grasp 
with  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  one  hand  the  neck  of  the  sac,  so  as  to  fix  it  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prevent  the  contents  of  the  sac  on  being  pressed  from  bulging  round  the  orifice. 
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Then  with  the  other  hand  he  sliould  raise  the  tumor,  if  large,  and  gently  compress  it  so  as 
to  empty  it  of  its  serous,  gaseous,  fecal,  or  venous  contents,  and  thus  lessen  its  size. 
Having  done  this,  he  should  draw  the  tumor  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other  with 
the  view  of  opening  the  constricted  lower  end  of  the  strangulated  gut  and  allowing  the 
contents  of  the  bowel  to  pass  onwards.  He  should  remember  that  this  cannot  be  affected 
by  any  direct  pressure  upon  the  hernial  tumor  itself,  but  it  may  be  by  lateral ;  for  if  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  lower  or  constricted  end  of  the  knuckle  can  be  made  in  the 
direction  of  the  upper  or  distended  one,  the  lower  opening  will  probably  be  freed  and  the 
reduction  of  the  hernia  effected  by  its  sudden  rush  backwards  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
when  the  surgeon  may  be  assured  that  all  is  well.  But  when  the  tumor  has  diminished 
in  size,  and  its  diminution  has  not  been  accompanied  by  the  well-known  sensation,  a  feel- 
ing of  doubt  should  ever  remain  in  the  mind  as  to  the  result,  since  the  want  of  this  symptom 
of  proper  reduction  sliould  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  rupture  of  the  bowel,  or  of  a  reduction 
into  one  or  other  of  the  unnatural  pouches  which  are  now  known  to  exist  under  certain 
circumstances  at  the  neck  of  an  inguinal  hernia.  To  facilitate  reduction,  a  gentle  kneading 
movement  of  the  fingers  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  may  be  made  in  inguinal  hernia,  as  well  as 
a  steady  traction  downwards  of  the  tumor,  this  traction  rendering  the  neck  of  the  sac  a 
straighter  channel  for  the  hernial  contents  to  pass  through.  AVith  a  similar  object  the 
sac  itself  may  at  times  be  pinched  up  wnth  the  fingers  of  one  hand  and  drawn  downwards. 
Violence  in  manipulation  is  unjustifiable  under  all  circumstances,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
period  of  strangulation  as  indicated  by  the  vomiting,  is  the  danger  increased.  In  femoral 
hernia  also  it  is  comparatively  much  more  injui'ious  than  in  inguinal,  for  not  only  may  the 
bowel  be  ruptured  by  forcible  taxis  (an  accident  more  common  in  femoral  than  inguinal 
hernia)  ('Guy's  Rep.,'  18.36),  but  it  may  be  so  bruised  as  to  be  irreparably  injured.  A 
preparation  and  drawing  (Fig.  273)  in  Guy's  Museum  show  such  an  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  strangulated  bowel  of  a  femoral  hernia  as  to  cause  its  complete  deatli,  this  being 
clearly  due  to  forcible  taxis. 

Where  evidence  exists  that  gangrene  of  the  contents  of  the  sac  has  taken  place,  or 
where,  indeed,  there  is  a  suspicion  of  such  a  result,  the  taxis  must  not  be  used.  In  recent 
or  old  femoral  hernia,  where  fecal  vomiting  has  existed  for  some  hours,  the  taxis  is  a 
dangerous  practice,  and  in  all  old  cases  it  is  so  unsuccessful  that  reduction  by  herniotomy 
is  a  more  certain  and  safe  method.  If  there  be  hiccough,  the  taxis  is  inadmissible.  The 
taxis  may  succeed  without  chloroform,  but,  as  a  rule,  with  the  patient  under  chloroform, 
a  hernia  that  is  capable  of  being  reduced  by  the  taxis  returns  on  the  gentlest  manipula- 
tion, and,  when  such  a  result  does  not  follow,  force  will  not  only  be  unsuccessful,  but  also 
prove  injurious. 

When  the  taxis  succeeds,  vomiting  usually  disappears,  although  it  may  be  kept  up  to  a 
slight  extent  as  an  effect  of  the  anassthetic.  The  abdominal  dragging  pain  will,  however, 
be  at  once  relieved.  After  the  reduction  of  the  hernia,  a  pad  should  be  carefully  adjusted 
over  the  neck  of  the  sac  to  guard  against  its  re-descent,  and,  when  the  patient  has  a  cough, 
the  necessity  of  doing  so  is  increased,  as  I  have  known  the  hernia  descend  and  a  renewal 
of  all  the  symptoms  take  place  from  a  want  of  attention  to  this  point ;  indeed  it  is  wise  to 
adapt  a  pad  till  a  truss  has  been  obtained.  The  patient  under  all  circumstances  should 
be  kept  at  rest  for  a  few  days  after  the  reduction  of  a  strangulated  hernia.  The  diet,  too, 
should  be  nutritious  but  not  solid,  till  the  bowels  have  acted  spontaneously,  and  no  aperient 
under  any  but  exceptional  circumstances  should  be  administered,  for  the  bowels  will  to  a 
certainty  act  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  their  strangulation  have  passed  away,  and  they  have 
recovered  their  natural  tone.  If,  however,  abdominal  symptoms  appear  which  can  be 
attributed  to  a  want  of  the  natural  action  of  the  bowel  an  enema  may  be  given,  and 
repeated  with  advantage  when  required.  Stimulants  should  be  used  with  caution.  When 
the  bowels  have  acted  naturally  the  patient  may  be  pronounced  convalescent,  and  the 
ordinary  diet,  &c.,  allowed. 

Where  chloroform  is  not  at  hand,  or  cannot  readily  be  obtained,  a  good  dose  of  opium, 
such  as  a  grain  and  a  half  of  the  solid  or  thirty  di-ops  of  the  tincture  may  be  given  and 
re[)eated  to  an  adult,  for  when  a  patient  with  an  old  hernia  is  brought  fully  under  the 
influence  of  this  drug,  reduction  may  often  be  obtained  by  manipulation.  In  the  very 
earliest  hours  of  strangulation,  before  vomiting  has  become  severe  or  passed  beyond 
stomach  vomiting,  this  practice  is  also  at  times  successful.  It  may  be  tried  moreover 
when  the  surgeon  cannot  obtain  the  patient's  consent  to  perform  herniotomy,  and  reduc- 
tion has  not  been  efiected  by  the  taxis  under  chloroform,  or  when  time  has  necessarily  to 
be  lost  in  making  arrangements  for  operative  relief.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  a 
liut  bath  (99°  F.)  may  be  used.    The  local  application  of  ice  should  be  employed  in  old 
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cases  of  hernia  where  the  symptoms  are  chronic,  and  delay  is  a  necessity  or  expedient. 
In  omental  hernia  also  it  is  particnlarly  valuable,  and  should  be  applied  over  the  whole 
tumor  in  a  loose  bag.    A  purgative  is  never  admissible  with  a  strangulated  hernia. 

The  taxis  with  inversion  of  the  body,  tlie  legs  flexed,  pelviy  raised,  and  shoulders 
depressed,  has  been  successful  in  causing  the  reduction  of  a  hernia.  On  a  bed,  it  may  be 
done  by  pillows  placed  below  the  pelvis;  but  if  one  of  Alderman's  chairs  or  a  lithotomy 
couch  is  at  hand,  it  may  be  used.  Some  surgeons,  with  the  patient  in  the  recumbent 
position,  and  a  folded  sheet  placed  round  the  abdomen  over  the  umbilicus,  have  forcibly 
drawn  tlie  contents  of  the  abdomen  upwards.  Both  these  methods  are  founded  on  the 
principle  of  withdrawing  by  position  and  force  the  contents  of  the  sac  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Tliey  are  possibly  justifiable  when  herniotomy  is  not  sanctioned  nor  chloroform 
employed,  and  delay  is  dangerous.    1  cannot  recommend  them. 

T?he  taxis  should  never  be  employed  for  any  lengthened  period.  With  the  patient 
under  chloroform,  a  femoral  hernia  of  average  size  (that  of  a  walnut)  should  never  be 
manipulated  for  more  than  two  minutes  ;  half  that  time,  or  less,  is  usually  sufficient  to 
effect  reduction  where  it  is  to  be  secured,  while  any  more  prolonged  effort  will  be  injurious. 
The  taxis  should  never  be  forcible.  In  large  femoral  hernise,  inguinal  or  umbilical,  five 
minutes  may  possibly  be  allowed  ;  but  the  quarter  and  half  hour's  manipulation  so  fre- 
quently talked  about,  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  In  very  large  hernia?,  ten  minutes 
may  be  permitted  without  chloroform,  and  periods  half  as  long  again  may  possibly  be 
called  for.  It  is  from  this  fact,  coupled  with  another,  viz.,  that  without  chloroform  twice 
the  force  is  needed,  that  the  use  of  the  anassthetic  is  to  be  recommended. 

The  reduction  of  a  hernia  by  gentle  taxis  with  a  patient  under  chloroform  is  a  simple, 
rapid,  and  successful  operation.  The  reduction  of  a  hernia  hj  forcible  or  prolonged  taxis 
without  chloroform  is  a  dangerous  and  far  less  successful  proceeding.  In  femoral  hernia, 
indeed,  herniotomy  h<id  far  better  be  employed.  Under  cliloroform,  the  taxis  is  almost 
always  successful  in  inguinal  hernia. 

Wiien  the  taxis  has  failed,  nothing  but  an  immediate  operation  is  justifiable.  The 
operation  is  not  of  itself  dangerous,  although  the  condition  that  demands  it  is  exceedingly 
so.  It  is  not,  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  last  resource ;  for  in  many  cases  it  should 
be  the  first.  When  a  patient  is  hanging,  the  first  thing  any  one  does  is  to  cut  the  rope 
that  is  causing  strangulation  ;  and  no  otlier  means  are  admissible.  When  a  piece  of  bowel 
is  strangulated,  the  strangulating  medium  requires  division  to  give  it  freedom  ;  the  doing 
of  it  adding^  nothino;  to  the  danger  of  the  case.  The  danger  lies  in  the  strangulation 
which  increases  every  minute. 

Herniotomy  or  KELOxo^ty 

remains  now  to  be  described,  and  let  it  be  repeated,  that  it  is  to  be  performed  directly  the 
reduction  of  a  strangulated  hernia  by  the  taxis  has  failed,  and,  if  chloroform  is  used, 
tvhile  the  patient  remains  wider  its  influence.  To  submit  a  patient  to  the  depressing 
effects  of  chloroform  to  apply  the  taxis,  and,  on  its  failing,  to  allow  any  period  of  time  to 
pass  before  resorting  to  herniotomy,  is  a  practice  to  be  condemned — a  second  administra- 
tion of  chloroform  for  the  operation  having  no  beneficial  infiuence.  It  would  be  better 
for  the  patient  and  far  better  practice  to  delay  the  ap{)lication  of  the  taxis  till  chloroform 
can  be  obtained,  and  the  arrangements  for  operation  made,  in  case  the  taxis  fails. 

The  objects  of  the  operation  are  to  liberate  the  strangulated  hernial  contents, 
and,  in  a  general  way,  to  return  them  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  exceptional  cases  occur- 
ring in  Avhich  it  is  better  practice  to  leave  them  in  the  sac  wholly  or  in  part ;  and  others, 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  them  ;  but  to  these  points  attention  will  be  directed 
furtlicr  on. 

To  liberate  the  strangulated  hernial  contents,  the  cause  of  the  strangulation 
must  be  divided;  and,  as  previously  shown,  this  may  be  found  in  tlie  tissues  outside  the 
sac,  in  the  neck  of  the  sac  itself,  or  in  the  contents  of  the  sac. 

When  the  cause  of  constriction  is  found  outside  the  sac  as  is  usual  in  femoral  hernia, 
the  opening  of  the  sac  is  rarely  needed,  division  outside  being  all  that  is  required. 

Wlien  tlie  neck  of  the  sac  is  the  seat  of  obstruction  and  prevents  reduction,  an  opening 
into  it  sufficient  to  allow  of  its  division  is  all  that  is  necessary.  When  the  difficulty  lies 
in  the  contents  of  the  sac,  the  surgeon  will  be  required  to  lay  the  whole  open,  and  to 
expose  it  in  order  to  its  removal.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  less  the  contents 
of  a  hernia  are  exposed  and  consequently  manipulated  the  better  are  the  results ;  also 
when  all  that  is  desired  can  be  secured  by  the  division  of  the  tissues  outside  the  sac,  there 
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is  no  need  of  doing  more ;  and  tliat  wlien  tlie  division  of  the  neck  of  the  sue  allows  of 
the  reduction  of  the  hernia,  a  greater  exposure  of  the  contents  of  the  sac  is  unnecessary 
and  wrong,  for  in  hernia,  as  in  all  surgical  interference,  the  surgeon  should  carry  out  his 
ohjects  in  the  simplest  way  his  art  can  allow,  and  should  never  allow  himself  to  do  more 
than  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  case  demand.  Meddlesome  surgery  is  always  bad, 
but  in  hernia  is  too  often  fatal. 

These  remarks,  however,  are  only  entirely  applicable  to  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  in 
wliich  the  whole  contents  of  the  sac  are  reducible  ;  since  when  some  portion  remains 
b?hind,  a  feeling  of  doubt  may  at  times  remain  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  reduction  of 
the  strangulated  portion  or  the  condition  of  what  is  left,  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  usually  advisable  that  the  sac  be  opened  and  explored ;  yet  it  is  better  to  do  so  after 
the  partial  reduction  of  the  hernia,  when,  in  all  probability,  the  strangulated  bowel  has 
been  reduced  and  is  consequently  out  of  harm's  way,  than  with  the  whole  contents  of  the 
sac  in  situ,  and  when  they  may  be  exposed.  When  the  hernia  cannot  he  reduced  without 
opening  the  sac,  the  whole  must  necessarily  be  explored.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
question  of  opening  or  not  oj)ening  the  sac  resolves  itself  into  the  necessities  of  the  indi 
vidual  case.  Where  reduction  can  be  effected  without  it,  the  "  minor"  operation  is  suffi- 
cient;  where  reduction  cannot  be  effected  by  the  "minor"  the  "major"  operation  must 
be  performed. 

The  surgeon  w^ho  opens  the  sac  in  every  case,  clearly  often  does  wiiat  is  unnecessary. 
He  who  opens  it  only  when  reduction  cannot  be  effected  without  so  doing,  or  when  any 
uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  condition  of  the  parts  contained  in  the  sac,  is  free  from  such 
an  error,  "  and  although  we  dare  not  venture  to  say  that  some  of  the  fatal  cases  which 
have  occurred  after  opening  the  sac  might  have  terminated  differently  had  it  not  been 
incised,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  tliat  the  untoward  circumstances  stated  as  likely  to 
happen  when  the  sac  is  not  opened,  have  not  occurred"  (Birkett).  This  view  is  supported 
by  my  analysis  of  126  fatal  cases  of  hernia  ('  Guy's  Rep.,'  185G)  in  which  I  proved  that 
in  no  single  fatal  case  could  the  opening  of  the  sac  have  had  the  slightest  influence  in 
retarding  or  preventing  the  fatal  result,  as  well  as  by  my  twenty-two  years'  experience. 
The  surgeon  who  advocates  the  major  operation,  in  most  cases  will  try  the  taxis,  and,  I 
take  it,  is  always  well  pleaded  to  effect  the  reduction  of  a  hernia  by  such  means.  The  ope- 
ration of  herniotomy  "  external  to  the  hernial  sac"  differs  only  from  the  taxis  in  the  skin 
wound,  yet  in  what  way  the  necessity  for  that  wound  renders  the  taxis  an  unsafe  measure, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  reject  the  administration  of  chlo- 
roform for  the  renewed  application  of  the  taxis  in  cases  where  it  had  failed  to  reduce  the 
hernia  without  its  aid,  as  to  say,  that  because  the  taxis  had  failed  and  a  cutting  operation 
is  demanded,  the  ocular  inspection  and  manipulation  of  the  strangulated  and  therefore 
already  injured  bowel  is  i-equired.  To  argue  that  the  liberation  of  a  strangulated  bowel 
is  not  com[)lete  until  it  has  been  carefully  examined,  and  that  moreover  without  opening 
the  sac,  a  hernia  that  is  strangulated  by  omental  or  other  adhesions  or  by  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  may  be  reduced,  are  objections  which,  if  applicable  at  all,  are  as  forcible  against  the 
taxis  as  any  operation,  and  are  indeed  of  little  weight. 

The  operation  of  herniotomy  without  opening  the  sac,  has  been  ably  advocated  by 
Petit  who  first  adopted  it  in  1718,  by  Munro  in  1770,  Aston  Key  in  1833,  Luke,  and 
others. 

So  far  as  statistics  are  of  value  towards  the  solution  of  this  matter,  they  are  in  favor  of 
not  opening  the  sac.  Thus,  out  of  59  cases  of  strangulated  femoral  hernia  operated  u[)on 
at  Guy's  Hospital  in  eight  years,  in  which  the  sac  was  opened,  the  mortality  was  oO  per 

cent.,  and,  out  of  45  cases  in  which  the  sac  was  not  opened  it  was  only  30  per  cent  the 

difference  between  the  two  classes  of  cases  being  20  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  minor 
operation. 

Out  of  35  cases  of  inguinal  hernia  in  which  the  sac  was  opened,  60  per  cent,  died,  and 
out  of  9  in  which  the  sac  was  not  opened,  two,  or  only  22  per  cent.,  died;  the  difference 
between  the  two  classes  in  inguinal  hernia  being  40  per  cent,  in  favor  of  not  opening. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  a  rule,  the  cases  in  which  the  sac  was  not  were  of  a 
more  favorable  kind  than  those  in  which  it  was  opened. 

In  umbilical  hernia  it  is  a  rare  thing,  however,  to  save  a  patient  after  opening  the  sac 
and  exposing  its  contents,  though  when  this  is  not  done,  a  good  result  may  be  looked  for. 

Whenever  the  taxis  is  applicable  to  a  strangulated  hernia  and  fails,  herniotomy  without 
opening  the  sac  is  applicable,  and,  where  reduction  is  effected  nothing  more  is  needed. 
Where  reduction  cannot  be  effected,  or  a  doubtful  something  remains  in  the  sac,  where 
the  contents  of  the  sac  have  not  gone  back  with  their  normal  rush,  or  the  symptoms  per- 
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sist,  and  any  doubt  about  the  condition  of  the  parts  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  raised,  an 
exploration  of  the  sac  and  its  neck  is  absolutely  necessaiy. 

Whenever  the  taxis  is  inapplicable,  that  is,  when  the  strangulation  has  been  of  long 
duration,  the  symptoms  severe,  fecal  vomiting  persistent,  and  the  local  as  well  as  gene- 
ral symptoms  indicate  the  probability  that  the  strangulated  gut  has  died  or  is  dying ; 
whenever,  moreover,  during  the  application  of  the  taxis — by  the  sudden  collapse  or  yield 
of  the  tumor  without  its  reduction — the  fear  is  excited  of  some  rupture  of  the  bowel 
having  taken  place,  herniotomy  by  the  minor  operation  is  inapplicable,  and  the  sac  must 
be  laid  oi)en. 

The  operation  itself. — The  patient  having  been  brought  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  should  be  placed  with  the  shoulders  slightly  raised,  and  the  knees  flexed  u])on 
a  pillow,  then  the  integument  over  the  seat  of  hernia  should  be  shaved  of  all  hair ;  an 
incision  can  then  be  made  over  the  neck  of  the  sac,  that  is,  in  inguinal  hernia,  along  the 
line  of  the  inguinal  canal,  from  the  internal  to  below  the  external  ring  ;  in  femoral,  over 
or  on  the  inner  side  of  the  crural  ring  either  in  a  vertical  or  oblique  direction  in  the  course 
of  Poupart's  ligament,  the  former  being  preferable.  In  this  incision  all  the  soft  parts 
should  be  cut  through  consecutively  down  to  the  sac,  each  layer  of  tissue  being  divided 
the  full  extent  of  the  wound,  while  all  vessels  as  they  bleed  should  be  twisted. 

When  the  sac  has  been  exposed,  the  seat  of  stricture  outside  its  neck  must  be  felt  for 
with  the  index  finger,  and,  when  felt,  a  director  may  be  carefully  passed  beneath  it,  Aston 
Key's  director,  shown  in  Fig.  275,  being  by  far  the  best. 


Fig.  275. 


Fig.  276. 


Key's  director  passed  beneath  the  seat  of  stricture  of 
a  strangulated  femoral  hernia  outside  the  sac  beneath 
the  fascia  propria.    Taken  from  his  work  on  '  Hernia.' 


External 


Obturator 


Drawing  to  illustrate  the  relative  position  of  all  the 
abdominal  rings  from  within. 


With  a  hernia  knife,  such  as  that  figured  (Fig.  277),  straight  or  curved,  or  herniotome 
(Fig.  277),  the  stricture  should  then  be  divided,  the  incision  vpioards  being  the  safest  to 
avofd  the  epigastric  artery  (Fig.  276).  This  division  must  not  be  too  free — a  quarter  of 
an  inch  being  generally  ample  in  a  small  hernia.  It  should,  under  all  circumstances,  be 
only  enough  to  allow  of  the  return 

of  the  hernia  without  force.    It  is  Fig.  277. 

better  to  have  to  extend  it  than  to 
make  it  too  large  at  first.  The 
stricture  having  been  divided  out- 
side the  sac,  reduction  by  the  gen- 
tlest manipulation  can  then  be  at- 
tempted, and  when  the  contents 
of  the  sac  go  back  with  a  rush,  all 
the  surgeon  needs  has  been  ef- 
fected. Wlien  no  indications  of 
reduction  show  themselves,  or  a 
portion  of  the  contents  of  the  sac 
has  disai)peared,  but  not  with  the 


Hernia  knife. 


Herniotome  director— A,  Blade  withdrawn  ;  B,  Blade  exposed. 


characteristic  jerk,  or  some  piece  has  been  left  behind,  the  sac  must  be  opened.  To  do 
this,  care  is  needed,  the  danger  of  carelessness  consisting  in  wounding  tiie  bowel.  To 
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avoid  this,  the  sac  may  be  nipped  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  or  seized  with  forceps, 
and,  being  slightly  raised,  opened  with  a  scalpel  applied  laterally.  Tlirough  this  opening 
a  director  should  be  passed,  its  point  being  kept  close  to  the  walls  upwards  towards  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  and  downwards  towards  the  fundus,  the  sac  being  divided  upon  it  with  a 
bistoury  of  the  sac.  The  escape  of  fluid  usually  indicates  the  opening  of  the  sac,  and  the 
character  of  the  fluid  the  condition  of  its  contents.  But  fluid  does  not  always  run  away 
when  the  sac  is  opened,  and  at  other  times  the  escape  of  fluid  from  a  cyst  on  the  hernial 
tumor  may  mislead.  The  sac  having  been  opened,  its  contents  should  be  examined,  and 
in  doing  this  the  utmost  gentleness  must  be  employed.  When  a  knuckle  of  intestine  is 
present,  and  is  neither  gangrenous  nor  perforated,  the  abdominal  cavity  is  its  best  place. 
It  may  be  black  from  congestion,  and  spotted  from  ecchymosis  ;  it  may  be  granular  from 
lymph,  or  even  covered  with  false  membrane ;  but,  as  long  as  it  possesses  its  living  resili- 
ency, is  not  fetid,  flaccid,  like  wet  wash-leather,  I'uptured  or  perforated,  it  should  be 
returned. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  injured  intestine  is  found  in  the  sac,  it  had  better  be  left,  the 
surgeon  simply  relieving  the  constriction  by  the  division  of  the  cause  of  stricture,  and  this 
ought  to  be  done  with  the  utmost  care.  The  director,  wdien  employed,  should  be  kept 
close  to  the  walls  of  the  sac,  and  guided  by  it  towards  the  mouth.  Its  point  should  be 
carefully  kept  away  from  the  bowel,  and  not  introduced  fui'ther  into  the  abdominal  cavity 
than  to  insure  the  safe  division  of  the  stricture,  and,  when  the  knife  is  passed  along  its 
groove,  the  finger  of  the  operator  should  carefully  press  the  strangulated  bowel  away  from 
it  in  order  to  |)rotect  it  from  in  jury.  The  finger,  however,  is  the  best  director ;  and 
should  be  introduced  to  the  neck  of  the  sac,  with  the  knife  upon  it,  having  its  side  pressed 
into  the  pulp  of  the  soft  parts.  Both  having  thus  reached  the  neck,  the  knife  may  be 
carefully  turned  upwards  and  the  tissues  divided,  the  point  of  the  finger  measuring  the 
extent  of  the  incision. 

When  a  herniotome  such  as  that  figured  (Fig.  277),  is  used,  no  director  need  be 
employed. 

When  the  intestines  are  adherent  to  the  sac  or  to  one  another  by  filamentous  or  soft 
adhesions,  these  may  be  divided,  though  such  are  only  met  with  in  recent  hernia.  The 
fibrous  adhesions  of  old  herniie  had  better  be  left  alone,  and  tlie  hernia  considered  as  irre- 
ducible, the  surgeon  being  satisfied,  under  these  circumstances,  with  dividing  the  stricture, 
and  thereby  relieving  the  strangulation,  but  not  attempting  its  reduction.  If  a  fresh 
piece  of  bowel  comes  down,  this  should  be  i-educed,  but  the  old  hernia  ought  to  be  left. 

The  strangulated  intestine,  under  all  circumstances,  should  be  handled  with  extreme 
delicacy.  Any  drawing  down  of  its  neck  to  examine  its  condition  should  be  avoided, 
since  such  an  act  can  do  no  good,  but  often  does  much  harm,  in  tearing  away  adliesions 
that  would  have  sealed  an  ulcerated  orifice,  prevented  extravasation,  and  assisted  repair. 
Any  introduction  of  the  finger  into  the  abdominal  cavity  is  also  to  be  condemned,  save 
under  excejjtional  conditions.  With  the  careful  return  of  the  bowel  to  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  surgical  interference  ought  to  cease.  The  surgeon  may  satisfy  himself  that  sucli  an 
end  has  been  obtained  without  probing  the  abdominal  cavity  with  his  finger,  and  thus 
risking  life  by  tearing  away  adhesions,  and  undoing  in  a  moment  what  nature  by  her  own 
processes  had  probably  been  attempting  from  the  first  period  of  strangulation,  to  shut  out 
from  the  general  abdominal  cavity  what  might  prove  injurious  and  dangerous  to  life. 

Wlien  the  howel  is  dead,  as  indicated  by  its  flaccidity  and  ashy  color,  all  thought  of  its 
reduction  must  be  abandoned.  The  soft  parts  covering  in  the  sac  with  the  sac  itself, 
should  be  freely  laid  open,  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  sloughing  mass,  and  the  intestine  left 
to  nature,  to  pass  into  what  is  called  an  "  artificial  anus."  The  neck  of  the  sac  may, 
however,  be  carefully  divided,  not,  however,  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  strangulation, 
for  the  gut  having  become  gangrenous,  no  strangulation  exists,  but  with  a  view  of  allow- 
ing the  intestinal  contents  to  escape  when  an  external  opening  takes  place,  and  should 
life  be  spared,  for  the  subsequent  retraction  of  the  bowel  towards  the  abdominal  cavity,  to 
effect  a  natural  cure. 

No  free  incision  into  the  gangrenous  bowel,  no  stitching  of  the  intestine  to  the  margin 
of  the  wound,  is  required,  as  feces  will  soon  find  their  way  through  the  opening  that  has 
been  made  by  the  artificial  anus,  and  the  surgeon  may  be  certain  that  within  the  abdo- 
men, sufficient  repair  has  gone  on  to  fix  the  intestine  that  had  been  strangulated  to  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  and  thus  i)revent  its  immediate  retraction  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  as  time  goes  on,  this  retracting  process  is  precisely  that  which  nature  adopts  to  pro- 
cure a  spotaneous  cure  of  an  artificial  anus. 

When  the  bowel  is  perforated  by  ulceration  or  ruptured,  and  the  opening  is  not 
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large,  the  neck  of  the  sac  must  be  incised  as  in  an  ordinary  case,  and  the  intestine  that 
appears  reparable  replaced,  the  perforated  or  ruptui-ed  portion  being  left  at  the  mouth  of 
the  sac.  When  the  rupture  or  perforation  is  small,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  surgeon 
placing  a  ligature  roimd  the  wound  and  replacing  the  gut  in  the  orifice  of  the  sac,  for  plas- 
tic lymph  will  probably  be  poured  out  within  a  few  liours,  and  the  parts  sealed  from  the 
abdominal  cavity. 

Wlien  the  hoivel  is  in  a  doubtful  condition,  and  the  surgeon  is  not  certain  whether  he 
can  say  it  is  irreparably  dead,  or  going  to  die,  tlie  abdominal  cavity  is  still  its  best  place, 
when  it  can  be  returned.  Aston  Key  advocated  this  plan  many  years  ago,  and  modern 
experience  has  not  disproved  its  value.  "  The  danger  of  abdominal  extravasation  will 
not  be  increased  by  replacing  the  injured  bowel  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  ;  for,  should 
sloughing  of  its  coats  ensue,  the  slough  may  be  walled  in  by  adhesion  of  the  surrounding 
peritoneum  and  fecal  extravasation  be  prevented."    (Key,  '  Guy's  Rep.,'  1842.) 

In  an  inquiry  in  1856  into  the  causes  of  death  in  hernia  founded  on  an  analysis  of  156 
fatal  cases,  tiie  same  conclusion  was  arrived  at.  The  weight  of  evidence  led  ms  then  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  there  is  only  one  condition  of  intestine  in  which  its  reduction  to  the 
neck  of  the  sac  is  not  advantageous,  and  that  is,  when  it  is  decidedly  ruptured  by  gan- 
grene or  ulceration,  my  own  materials  tending  to  support  the  0|)inion  of  Mr.  Aston  Key, 
as  stated  to  the  writer  in  1849,  "  that  in  all  conditions  of  the  intestines,  the  abdomen  was 
their  right  place." 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  believes  peritonitis  to  be  the  direct  result  of  the  reduction  of  an 
injured  bowel  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  advises  in  all  cases  that  the  damaged  gut,  if 
found  in  a  bad  condition,  should  be  left  in  the  sac;  while  Dr.  Girard  goes  further,  advis- 
ing the  contents  of  the  hernia,  under  all  circumstances,  to  be  left — the  surgeon  contenting 
himself  by  freely  dividing  the  stricture.  I  cannot  concur  in  this  practice,  nor  with  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  based. 

hen  the  contents  cannot  be  returned  on  account  of  adhesions,  the  neck  of  the  sac 
should  be  incised  and  the  case  left  to  nature.  In  large  umbilical  hernite  also,  this  practice 
is  valuable. 

When  omentum  is  found  in  the  sac  with  intestine,  and  has  only  recently  descended,  it 
may  be  returned.  When  it  has  been  down  for  some  time,  is  ii-reducible,  and  is  only  a 
small  piece,  it  should  be  left  alone ;  the  omentum,  doubtless,  often  acting  as  a  plug  to  the 
orifice  of  the  sac.  When  it  is  diseased  or  in  large  quantities,  it  should  be  ligatured  in 
two  or  more  portions  and  cut  otf — the  ligatures  being  applied  as  near  to  the  neck  of  the 
sac  as  possible,  care  being  observed  not  to  disturb  the  parts  at  the  neck. 

Simply  to  cut  ofi"  the  omentum  and  to  tie  or  twist  the  vessels  is  risky,  the  omentum 
always  being  highly  vascular,  and  small  vessels  being  apt  to  bleed  much  ;  indeed,  cases 
are  on  record  in  wliich  a  fatal  hemorrhage  supervened  after  tliis  practice.  AVhen  diseased 
omentum  is  left  in  the  sac,  prolonged  suppuration  often  follows.  Whenever  intestine  and 
omentum  are  found  together  in  a  hernia,  much  care  is  required.  The  intestine  is  gene- 
rally to  be  sought  for  behind  the  omentum,  but  is  often  wrapped  up  in  it,  and,  in  not  a 
few  cases,  covered  by  an  omental  sac.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  intestine  should 
be  exposed  and  carefully  reduced,  care  being  taken  that  no  adhesions  at  the  neck  of  the 
sac  or  no  bands  bind  the  bowel  down  to  the  omentum  thereby  keeping  up  the  strangula- 
tion. An  omental  sac  is  on  no  account  to  be  returned  into  the  abdomen  unopened. 
Omental  sacs  are  generally  found  in  femoral  hernia.  An  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Pres- 
cott  Hewitt  ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1844)  may  be  referred  to  on  this  subject. 

After-treatment  When  a  hernia  has  been  returned  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 

the  more  the  case  is  left  to  nature  the  better.  As  a  matter  of  precaution  after  the  opera- 
tion, as  after  its  reduction  by  the  taxis  when  the  wound  has  been  brought  together  with 
strapping  or  suture,  a  pad  may  be  adjusted  over  the  part  with  a  spica  bandage  (Fig.  278). 

A  suppository  of  half  a  grain  of  morphia  or  more  should  be  at  once  introduced  into  the 
rectum,  and  repeated  in  an  hour  should  pain  render  it  necessary  ;  a  little  ice,  too,  may  be 
allowed  for  the  patient  to  suck,  when  thirst  is  great,  but  the  less  that  is  taken  by  the  mouth 
the  b(^tter.  When  the  powers  are  very  feeble,  brandy,  soda-water,  and  ice  may  be  given 
in  small  quantities. 

If  no  chloroform  sickness  complicate  the  case  after  the  first  twelve  hours,  beef  tea,  arrow- 
root, or  milk,  may  be  given,  a  pint  or  a  pint  and  a  half  in  the  twenty-four  hours  being  ample. 
Stimulants  should  be  allowed  as  the  powers  of  the  ))atient  indicate,  but  always  with  caution. 

On  the  second  day  the  wound  should  be  dressed,  water  dressing  being  all  that  is  usually 
required,  the  lower  end  of  the  wound  being  left  open  for  the  escape  of  discharge.  Should 
pain  continue  and  symptoms  of  peritonitis  appear,  the  opium  or  morphia  suppositories  can 
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be  repeated  twice  a  day  or  more  frequently ;  indeed,  the  patient  should  be  kept  under  the 
gentle  influence  of  opium  till  the  symptoms  are  relieved  ;  hot  fomentations  should  also  be 

applied  to  the  abdomen.  Purgatives  ought  never  to  be  given 
if  the  bowel  has  been  bruised  or  otherwise  injured  by  its  stran- 
gulation, for  as  soon  as  it  has  recovered  its  tone,  its  natural 
action  will  return,  any  goading  of  it  to  action  by  medicine 
doing  much  harm.  "A  bruised  bowel,"  says  Aston  Key 
('Guy's  Rep.,'  1842),  "is  placed  by  nature  in  a  state  of 
rest ;  the  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  energy  of  the  part  dimin- 
ishes in  the  muscular  tissue  the  disposition  to  contract.  Such 
inactivity  of  the  hoioel  should  be  encouraged  and  not  thwarted 
by  irritating  purgatives.  The  surgeon's  anxiety  to  procure 
stools  should  yield  to  the  evident  necessity  for  time  being  al- 
lowed for  the  restoration  of  the  natural  powers  of  the  injured 
bowel." 

Three,  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  days  may  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  any  action  of  the  bowels,  without  anxiety  or  without 
purgatives,  so  long  as  no  other  indications  of  mischief  show 
themselves,  but  during  this  time  only  liquid  food  is  to  be 
given  with  stimulants  as  may  be  required.  When  some 
local  distress  is  present,  which  the  surgeon  can  fairly  attri- 
bute to  the  constipation,  an  enema  of  gruel  and  olive  oil  may  be  administered,  which 
may  be  repeated  if  necessary,  such  a  simple  intestinal  stimulant  being  usually  sufficient  to 
induce  the  bowel  to  act  should  it  have  recovered  its  tone.  When  the  bowels  have  acted 
naturally,  convalescence  may  be  declared  and  the  usual  diet  allowed. 

Any  violent  action  of  the  bowels  soon  after  the  operation  must  be  watched  with  anxiety, 
and  in  the  aged  it  is  too  often  followed  by  a  fatal  collapse.  AVhen  too  profuse  it  must  be 
checked  by  opium.  The  patient  on  no  account  should  be  allowed  to  get  up  and  walk 
until  he  has  been  fitted  with  a  good  truss. 

It  occasionally  happens  that,  after  the  reduction  of  a  hernia  by  operation,  the  symi)tom3 
of  strangulation  persist,  and  the  surgeon  is  in  doubt  as  to  their  cause.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  wound  may  at  times  require  reopening,  and  the  parts  at  the  neck  of  the 
sac  re-explored,  since  the  case  may  be  one  of  those  of  "  displaced  herniai"  to  which  atten- 
tion is  now  to  be  drawn. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  persistency  of  the  symptoms  is  due  to  the  obstruction  caused 
by  the  injured  bowel,  or  to  the  anaesthetic. 

When  the  bowel,  however,  has  not  gone  up  at  the  time  of  the  operation  with  the  usual 
rush,  or  the  surgeon  has  any  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  its  right  reduction,  the  wound  should 
be  reopened,  the  utmost  caution  being  observed  by  the  surgeon  in  examining  the  parts 
about  the  neck  of  the  sac. 


Spica  bandage. 


Multiple  Hernia. 

When  tivo  or  more  hernice  exist  with  symptoms  of  strangulation,  the  one  that  on  careful 
examination  appears  to  be  the  most  tender  ougiit  first  to  be  explored,  and  should  this 
operation  not  give  relief,  the  second  should  be  treated  in  a  like  manner;  indeed,  if  no 
relief  be  given  by  the  second  operation  and  a  third  hernia  exist,  it  should  also  be  explored, 
for  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  operation  is  not  one  of  danger  when  compared 
with  the  necessity  of  the  case  that  demands  it.  Dupuytren  in  his  '  Lemons  Orales'  has 
recorded  such  a  case.  In  the  third  part  of  my  '  Clinical  Surgery,'  p.  204,  I  have  like- 
wise recorded  another  in  which  Mr.  Cock  was  the  operator.  The  patient  was  a  man  a3t. 
70  ;  the  left  side  was  first  explored,  but  as  the  symptoms  continued  the  i-ight  was  0{)erated 
upon  twelve  hours  later.  Both  herniaj  were  old  inguinal,  in  both  the  sac  was  opened, 
and  recovery  took  place.  In  the  case  of  a  Jewess,  tet.  30,  I  was  called  upon  to  see,  with 
double  femoral  herniae  and  umbilical,  I  operated  on  this  occasion  upon  the  right  femoral 
for  strangulation,  and  a  year  later  upon  the  umbilical  with  success. 


Displaced  Hernia. 

No  cases  demand  closer  attention  than  these.  When  understood  and  appreciated  they 
may  be  successfully  treated,  and  wlien  misunderstood  they  are  sure  to  be  overlooked. 
Hence  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  that  a  strangulated  hernia  with  its  sac  may  be  bodily 
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reduced  within  the  abdominal  ring  and  behind  the  abdominal  parietes,  the  intestine  being 
still  held  by  the  neck  of  the  sac  (Fig.  269).    This  form  was  first  described  by  tlie  French 
writers  as  "  reduction  en  bloc,"  or  "  en  masse,"  and  by  Mr.  Luke  in  this  country  ('  Med.- 
Chir.  Trans.,'  1843).    The  majority  of  cases  reputed  to  be  of  this  nature  are,  however, 
probably  caused  by  other  lesions  of  the  sac,  and  the  credit  of  having  made  tliis  out  is  due 
to  Mr.  Birkett,  in  an  able  paper  read  before  the  Med.  Chir.  Society  in  1859.  He 
describes  three  forms,  though  his  observations  apply  only  to  inguinal  hernia- 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  are  four  varieties  of  displaced  hernia. 
]n  the  first  the  strangulated  hernia  with  its  sac  may  be  bodily  reduced  within  tlie 
abdominal  ring  and  behind  the  abdominal  parietes,  but  it  is  only  to  a  femoral  hernia  that 
this  accident  can  occur.  It  is  the  true  "  reduction  en  bloc,"  or  "  en  masse,"  of  the  French 
writers  and  of  Luke.    Such  cases  are,  however,  rare.    In  November,  1871,  I  had  this 
fact  demonstrated  to  me  in  a  case  I  was  called  to  see  by  Mr.  Berry  of  Pentonville.  It 
was  in  a  lady,  tet.  64,  who  was  said  to  have  been  ruptured  for  years,  and  had  worn  a 
truss.    When  I  saw  lier  she  had  been  vomiting  for  a  week,  and  a  tense  femoral  hernia 
existed.    Under  chloroform,  I  cut  down  upon  the  sac  and  divided  the  neck  of  the  crural 
ring,  and  on  attempting  reduction  of  the  sac's  contents  by  gentle  manipulation,  to  my 
surprise  the  sac  with  its  contents  suddenly  disappeared  into  the  abdomen.    By  a  little 
abdominal  pressure  it  was  made  to  reappear,  and  it  did  so  in  the  same  sudden  way.  A 
second  attempt  at  tlie  taxis  was  followed  by  the  same  result,  and  renewed  pressure  upon 
the  abdomen  with  a  like  reappearance.    For  the  sake  of  fully  satisfying  myself  and  my 
medical  friends  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  I  reduced  the  hernia  en  masse  a  third  time,  and 
then  found  some  little  difficulty  in  securing  its  reappearance.    When  I  did  so,  I  took  hold 
of  the  sac  with  my  ibrceps,  carefully  opened  it,  and  exposed  the  bowel  without  letting  the 
sac  go ;  I  then  divided  its  neck  by  a  herniotome  and  reduced  the  bowel,  keeping  the  sac 
well  down.    On  tlie  second  day  the  bowels  acted,  but  the  patient  subsequently  died  of  a 
low  form  of  peritonitis.    In  this  case  the  whole  process  of  reduction  en  masse  was  demon- 
strated most  clearly,  and  it  compelled  me  to  ask  the  question  whether  the  same  result 
might  not  have  taken  place  had  I  attempted  its  reduction  by  forcible  taxis  without  opeia- 
tion,  since  the  facility  with  which  the  sac  passed  up  within  the  crural  ring  was  something 
startling. 

In  Prep.  2503'°,  Guy's  Hosp.  Museum,  this  accident  may  be  seen.  It  was  taken  from 
a  woman  aet.  58  ;  and  my  friend  Mr.  Henry  Morris  showed  a  specimen  illustrating  this 
fact  at  the  Pathological  Society.     Vide  '  Trans.'  for  1871. 

In  the  second  form  the  neck  of  the  sac  becomes  detached  by  force  from  the  internal 
abdominal  ring,  and  pushed  upwards  beneath  the  abdominal  walls,  the  intestine  within 
the  sac  being  strangulated  by  the  orifice  of  the  sac.  This  variety  is  illustrated  by  diagram 
266,  and  still  better  in  Figs.  279  and  279a,  which  I  have  copied  from  page  486  of  the 
first  vol.  of  the  '  Medical  Gazette,'  published  in  1828.  The  case  formed  the  subject  of  a 
lecture  by  Sir  Charles,  then  Mr.  Bell.  It  occurred  in  a  man,  £et.  47,  who  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  right  scrotal  hernia  for  twenty  years,  which  had  come  down  and  become 
strangulated  three  days  before,  but  had  been  reduced,  or  rather  made  to  disappear.  The 
symptoms,  however,  continued,  and  death  followed.  During  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  patient's  life  the  hernia  came  down  repeatedly  during  the  day,  and  was  each  time 
reduced  with  great  facility. 

After  death  the  hernia  was  found  to  be  in  the  scrotum,  strangulated  and  mortified  (Fig. 
279).  On  applying  pressure  to  it  "the  intestine  could  very  easily  and  effectually  be 
pushed  through  the  external  abdominal  ring,  so  as  to  be  hid  from  sight.  On  looking  to 
the  inside,  however,  it  was  seen  that  the  portion  of  gut  had  carried  the  neck  of  the  sac 
before  it  into  the  abdominal  cavity  B,  Fig.  279  ;  and  the  duplicature  of  peritoneum  which 
hung  upon  the  inside  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  being  unfolded,  had  formed  a  new  sac  for  the 
intestine  in  the  inside  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Thus  the  fold  of  intestine  was  pushed 
through  the  external  ring,  through  the  spermatic  canal,  and  through  that  part  which  is 
described  to  be  an  internal  ring  (but  of  which  no  trace  could  be  seen),  and  was  reduced 
within  the  abdominal  muscles  but  not  within  the  abdominal  cavity,"  the  neck  of  the  sac 
still  grasping  the  included  portion  of  gut  (B,  Fig.  279a).  The  hernia  was  also  clearly  of 
the  congenital  form,  although  it  had  not  descended  as  far  as  the  testicle. 

The  two  drawings  (Figs.  279  and  279a)  and  descriptions  are  given  as  originally 
described  by  Sir  C.  Bell. 

This  case  I  have  described  somewhat  fully,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  the  earliest  on  record 
in  which  this  accident  has  been  clearly  made  out.  In  it  the  neck  of  the  sac  had  evidently 
been  pushed  upwards  within  the  internal  ring  with  the  strangulated  bowel. 
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In  the  third  form  (Fig.  267),  "  as  the  effect  of  forcible  and  long-sustained  compression 
of  the  hernial  tumor,  the  delicate  serous  membrane  of  the  sac  is  rent,  burst,  or  torn,  and 
the  hernia  makes  its  escape  through  the  aperture  into  the  sub-serous  connective  tissue  ; 
its  course  outside  the  peritoneal  sac  is  advanced  by  continued  pressure  ;  and  detaching  the 

Fig.  279.  Fig.  279a. 


Drawing  illustrating  the  second  varieties  of  displaced  hernia. 


A.  A  portion  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  with  the  peri- 
toneal lining. 

B.  The  strangulated  fold  of  intestine. 
E.  The  testicle. 

The  dark  lines  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  represent 
the  duplicature  of  the  peritoneum,  which 
being  unfolded  formed  a  sac  for  containing  the 
intestine  when  reduced. 


A.  Peritoneum  lining  the  abdominal  parietes. 

B.  The  tumor  formed  when  the  strangulated  intestine 
was  pushed  through  the  spermatic  canal  into  the  sac 
formed  by  peritoneum  in  the  inside. 

C.  The  superior  portion  of  intestine. 

D.  The  inferior. 

E.  The  scrotal  hernial  sac. 

F.  The  testicle,  with  the  vaginal  coat  opened. 


connections  of  the  neighboring  peritoneum,  it  forms  for  itself  a  pouch  between  that  serous 
membrane  and  the  internal  abdominal  fascia." — Birkett.  The  posterior  part  of  the 
neck  of  an  inguinal  hernial  sac  is  the  usual  seat  of  the  rupture,  and  the  position  of  the 
artificial  sac  is  downwards  and  outwards.  The  "  congenital"  form  of  hernial  sac  is  also 
the  more  liable  to  the  accident  (vide  Fig.  280). 


Fig.  280. 


Third  variety. 
Interstitial  hernia  with  ruptured  neck  of  hernial  sac. 


The  indications  of  the  accident  having  taken  place  are  as  follows  :  I  give  them  in 
Birkett's  words — ■"  The  tumor  becomes  flaccid,  and,  therefore,  smaller  ;  the  bulk  of  the 
tumor  slowly  diminishes  as  the  pressure  is  continued,  until  at  last  very  little,  if  anything, 
can  be  felt,  but  the  surgeon  has  failed  to  experience  that  sudden  jerk  so  characteristic  of 
the  escape  of  the  hernia  from  the  gripe  of  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  as  it  enters  the  abdominal 
cavity.  After  the  effects  of  the  chloroform  have  passed  away,  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
strangulated  hoioel  recur ^  and,  perliaps,  with  increased  force.  Even  the  tumor  itself  may 
reappear  and  recede  on  the  application  of  slight  pressure." 

When  this  condition  is  found,  there  is  but  one  form  of  practice  to  follow,  and  that  is, 
the  exploration  of  the  sac.  At  its  neck  two  orifices  will  be  found,  one  dipping  down  into 
the  artificial  sac,  and  the  second  into  the  abdominal  cavity;  from  the  latter,  the  bowel 
will  be  seen  to  pass  through  the  former  into  the  artificial  sac.  The  surgeon  must  then 
draw  out  the  bowel  from  the  sac  through  its  false  orifice,  and  having  freely  divided  the 
true  neck  or  abdominal  orifice  of  the  sac,  replace  the  intestine,  and  "the  exercise  of  great 
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care  and  caution  is  needed  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  liernia  once  more  into  the 
abnormal  space  outside  tlie  peritoneal  cavity." — Birkett. 

In  the  fourth  form,  an  intermuscular,  interstitial,  or  intra-parietal  sac  has  also  been 
described,  being  a  kind  of  diverticulum  from  the  inguinal  sac,  and  is  almost  always  found, 
according  to  Birkett,  associated  with  the  congenital  form  of  hernia.  Tliis  sac  may  be 
found  in  the  anterior  abdominal  walls,  in  an  upward,  outward,  or  inward  direction,  mostly 
behind  the  abdominal  muscles  in  front  of  the  abdominal  fascia,  though  in  some  instances 
in  front  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  beneath  tbe  skin.  Birkett  refers  to  a  case  recorded 
by  Scarpa,  and  to  a  second  by  Dr.  Fano.  In  some  cases,  tlie  sac  extends  to  the  iliac  fossa 
and  rests  upon  the  iliacus  muscle,  between  the  internal  abdominal  fascia  and  peritoneum; 
or  directing  itself  inwards,  it  passes  behind  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubes  and  reaches 
the  side  and  front  of  the  urinary  bladder  (Birkett).  Diagram  2G8  illustrates  this  form  of 
hernia,  but  Fig.  281  does  so  much  more  clearly.  It  was  taken  from  a  preparation  now  in 
Guy's  Museum,  which  was  removed  from  a  man,  a3t.  30,  upon  whom  I  oi)erated  on  Sep- 
tember 23d,  1869,  for  strangulated  hernia.  Tlie  man  had  been  ruptured  for  fifteen  years, 
and  had  worn  a  truss.  The  hernia  had  descended  two  days  before  his  admission  into 
Guy's,  but  tbe  man  had  pushed  it  up  by 

manipulation  after  a  little  trouble,  though  Fig.  281. 

it  did  not  go  up  as  usual  with  a  rush.  Af- 
ter its  reduction,  vomiting  appeared  and 
local  pain,  and  in  this  condition  he  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital. 

When  I  saw  him  all  the  symptoms  of 
strangulation  were  present.  No  liernia 
was  down,  but  there  was  some  fulness  at 
the  internal  ring,  and  above  this  towards 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  a  tense  globular 
swelling  could  be  felt.  This  swelling  I 
explored,  and  having  laid  open  the  in- 
guinal canal  I  exposed  the  empty  hernial 
sac  (D,  Fig.  281),  with  the  testicle,  show- 
ing that  the  hernia  was  of  the  congenital 
form.  I  then  passed  my  finger  into  the 
internal  ring  and  came  against  a  knuckle 
of  tense  distended  intestine.    I  enlarged 

the  opening  and  this  intestine  at  once  pro-     duced  to  make  the  description  clearer. 

truded  which  was  of  a  dark  color  but  still 

glistening.  In  following  up  this  intention  my  finger  passed  downwards  and  outwards 
into  a  distinct  cavity  (C,  Fig.  281),  filled  with  bowel,  but  which  was  not  tlie  abdominal 
cavity.  It  was  a  distinct  sac,  with  a  smooth  surface,  and  about  the  size  of  an  egg.  At 
its  upper  surface,  it  communicated  with  the  hernial  sac,  and  above  this,  with  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity.  I  then  increased  the  orifice  leading  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  drew  out  the 
strangulated  bowel  from  the  intra-parietal  sac  (C,  Fig.  281)  and  returned  it  into  the  abdo- 
men. The  sac  was  clearly  placed  below  the  internal  ring  and  between  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  peritoneum.  The  man  died  from  peritonitis  on  the  fourth  day,  his  death 
allowing  me  to  take  the  very  excellent  preparation  from  which  Fig.  281  has  been  taken. 
The  case  was  clearly  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Birkett's  third  form  or  my  fourth,  an  intra- 
parietal  sac  (Fig.  281,  C)  existing  below  the  internal  ring. 

The  disappearance  of  the  tumor  without  the  characteristic  jerk  and  the  persistence  of 
the  symptoms  indicate  all  these  forms.  The  treatment  in  all  is  the  same  as  that  described 
in  the  third  form. 

Prognosis  As  the  danger  of  a  strangulated  hernia  depends  upon  the  amount  of 

damage  the  intestine  has  sustained  by  the  strangulation,  so  the  amount  of  damage  the 
bowel  has  received  is  to  be  measured  by  the  intensity  of  the  strangulation  and  the  length 
of  its  duration.  A  tight  unyielding  strangulation,  such  as  usually  exists  in  a  femoral  or 
in  a  direct  inguinal  hernia,  does  more  harm  in  a  short  period  than  a  less  tight  and  more 
yielding  constricting  force,  such  as  is  met  with  in  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  in  a  longer 
period ;  violent  taxis  adding  materially  to  the  danger  of  the  case. 

The  existence  of  peritonitis  before  the  reduction  of  the  hernia  is  always  an  unfavorable 
sign,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  be  lessened  by  the  introduction  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a 
portion  of  bowel  already  inflamed  and  altered  in  character.  A  hernia  in  an  otherwise 
healthy  subject,  that  has  not  been  strangulated  for  many  hours,  that  has  not  been  injured 


Drawiug  Illustrating  the  fourth  variety  or  intra  parietal 
form  of  displaced  hernia. 


A  Peritoneum  lining  the  abdominal  muscles  (B>. 

C.  Intra-parietal  sac  with  strangulated  bowel. 

D.  Scrotal  hernial  sac  leading  down  to  testicle  (T). 

E.  Director  passed  from  the  congenital  scrotal  sac 

through  the  internal  ring. 
In  the  drawing  the  strangulated  bowel  has  been  iutro- 
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by  violent  manipulation,  and  has  been  reduced  by  the  "minor"  operation,  will  probably 
do  well,  when  another  tliat  has  been  strangulated  for  days,  or  been  subjected  to  violent 
taxis,  will  probably  do  badly. 

Where  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  of  other  viscera  exists  the  prognosis  is  always  unfav- 
orable, and,  in  old  people,  the  same  o})inion  must  be  formed. 

A  case  in  which  tlie  intestine  has  been  freely  exposed  is  more  unfavorable  than  one  in 
which  no  exposure  has  taken  place,  and  any  excessive  manipulation  of  the  hernial  con- 
tents always  adds  to  the  danger. 

The  reduction  of  a  severely  damaged  intestine  is  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  a  bad 
result  than  Avhere  little  injury  exists,  but  a  slightly  injured  bowel  in  an  aged  or  unhealthy 
subject  is  always  likely  to  do  badly. 

A  recent  hernia  requiring  operation  is  always  far  more  fatal  than  an  "old  case." 

In  private  practice,  where  hernite,  as  a  rule,  are  discovered  and  treated  early,  good  suc- 
cess follows  herniotomy,  but  in  hospital  practice,  where  neglect  and  delay  combined  have 
had  their  influence,  treatment  is  very  unsuccessful,  nearly  one  half  the  cases  dying.  At 
Guy's  Hospital  the  average  period  of  strangulation  for  femoral  hernia  is  seventy-six  hours; 
of  inguinal,  fifty;  and  half  the  cases  that  die  after  the  operation  do  so  within  forty-eigiit 
hours,  the  injury  to  the  bowel  being  so  great  and  the  power  of  the  patient  so  reduced,  that 
any  reaction  after  the  reduction  of  the  hernia  is  rendered  impossible.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  worst  that  can  be  said  for  the  operation  is,  that  it  fails  to  cure. 

Inguinal  Hernia. 

Inguinal  hernia,  or  that  form  which  protrudes  through  the  internal  or  external  ab- 
dominal rings,  includes  two-thirds  of  all  cases  of  hernia,  and  about  half  of  all  cases  of 
strangulated  hernia.  Two  out  of  three  cases  of  strangulated  inguinal  hernia  are  reducible 
by  the  taxis,  the  third  requiring  operation.  In  hospital  practice,  half  of  those  operated 
upon  die ;  operations  in  recent  cases  being  most  fatal. 

An  inguinal  hernia  is  called  ohlique  when  it  passes  through  the  internal  ring  and  along 
the  inguinal  canal  downwards  towards  the  scrotum  ;  direct,  when  it  does  not  pass  through 
the  internal  ring,  but  through  the  external  in  a  direct  way. 

The  oblique,  from  being  anatomically  placed  external  to  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  is 
called  external  ohlique,  while  the  direct  from  being  internal  to  the  same  vessel  is  known 
as  the  internal  direct. 

When  the  oblique  has  not  passed  the  external  ring,  it  is  known  as  a  bubonocele  ;  wlien 
the  oblique  or  dii'ect  has  passed  into  the  scrotum  it  is  called  a  "  scrotal  hernia^'  or  "  oscheo- 
cele." 

In  the  ohlique  inguinal,  the  sac  of  the  hernia  may  be  the  natural  "  vaginal  process  of 
peritoneum"  that  was  formed  on  the  descent  of  the  testicle  in  foetal  life,  and  has  not  closed, 
^.  e.,  "  a  congenital  sac"  (Figs.  261,  262,  263);  or  an  acquired  sac  formed  by  the  gradual 
pouching  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  through  the  ring  (Fig.  265). 

In  the  direct  inguinal,  the  sac  is  always  of  the  acquired  form. 

This  "  vaginal  tubular  process  of  peritoneum"  which  communicates  above  at  the  inter- 
nal abdominal  ring  with  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  below  is  in  close  contact  with  and  ad- 
herent to  the  testicle,  lies  in  front  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and  before  birth,  or  soon  after, 
"it  contracts  near  the  head  of  the  epididymis,  its  surfaces  adhere  firmly  at  that  spot,  and 
thus  two  cavities  are  formed."  The  inferior  one  forms  the  permanent  covering  to  the 
testis,  and  is  known  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  testis.  The  superior  canal,  when  no 
arrest  of  development  takes  place,  subsequently  contracts — commencing  at  the  internal 
ring,  and  creeping  up  till  the  canal  ceases  to  exist. 

When  an  arrest  of  development  occurs  and  the  abdominal  orifice  of  the  tubular  process 
remains  patent,  a  piece  of  intestine  may  at  any  time  descend.  When  the  whole  length  of 
the  canal  is  open,  the  hernia  will  pass  down  at  once  into  scrotum  to  the  testicle  masking 
its  presence,  and  in  this  way  the  '^congenital  hernia"  of  Haller,  the  "  hernia  of  infancy" 
of  Malgaigne,  or  the  "  hernia  into  the  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum"  of  Birkett,  is  formed 
(Fig.  261). 

When  the  closure  of  the  canal  takes  place  higher  up  (and  such  an  event  is  possible  at 
any  point  from  tlie  testicle  upwards)  the  descent  of  the  hernia  will  be  limited,  though  its 
nature  is  the  same,  the  only  difference  being,  that  in  this  condition  the  testicle  will  be  found 
below  the  hernial  sac  at  a  variable  distance  and  separated  from  it.  To  this  form  of  rup- 
rure,  Birkett  has  given  the  name  of  hernia  into  the  funicular  portion  of  the  vaginal 
process  of  the  peritoneum"  (Fig.  262). 
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It  should  also  be  mentioned,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  this  tubular  vaginal  process  to 
close  at  its  abdominal  orifice  at  the  internal  ring,  and  yet  remain*  more  or  less  open  as  a 
cavity  below  ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  any  sudden  rupture  or  giving  way  of"  the 
closing  medium  will  be  followed  by  the  rapid  formation  of  a  hernia,  the  hernia  being  scrotal 
wholly  or  in  part,  lying  upon  or  separated  from  the  testicle,  according  to  the  absence  or 
position  of  any  point  of  closure.  This  form  of  hernia  differs  only  in  the  sudden  giving 
way  of  the  abdominal  orifice  of  the  vaginal  process  from  those  last  described,  and  is  very 
common  in  young  adults. 

To  all  those  forms  of  hernia  in  which  the  sac  is  com))Osed  of  the  natural  tubular  vagi- 
nal process  of  peritoneum,  the  term  congenital  form'^  of  hernia  would  probably  be  the 
best,  as  indicating  their  nature,  distinguishing  them  from  the  other  form  rightly  called  the 
"  acquired."  • 

This  congenital  form  of  hernia  is  also  frequently  associated  with  some  malposition  of 
the  testicle,  such  as  its  non-descent  or  partial  descent. 

The  infantile  hernia'^  of  Hey,  or  the  '•'•encysted  hernia  of  the  tunica  vaginalis"  of 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  is  an  acquired  hernia,  the  hernia  gradually  pusliing  the  tissues  closing  the 
orifice  of  the  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum  downwai'ds  into  the  open  canal,  the  protruded 
parts  together  with  the  sac  being  contained  in  the  tunica  v  aginalis  testis,  and  the  true  sac 
being  within  that  which  might  have  been  the  congenital  (Fig.  264). 

The  hoar-glass  contraction  of  a  scrotal  hernia  is  always  found  in  the  "  congenital 
form,"  and  is  due,  as  described  by  Birkett,  to  the  imperfect  closure  of  the  vaginal  sheath 
above  the  testicles,  where  union  of  its  walls  normally  takes  place.  Prep.  2368  in  Guy's 
Museum  will  explain  these  cases,  also  Fig.  263. 

The  acquired  form  of  inguinal  hernia,  oblique  or  direct,  is  always  slow  in  its  forma- 
tion, the  pushing  downward  of  the  parietal  layer  of  peritoneum  by  the  protruding  viscera 
being  a  gradual  process,  thus  forming  a  marked  contrast  with  the  congenital  form.  In  the 
oblique,  it  begins  as  a  slight  yielding  at  the  internal  ring,  and,  in  the  direct,  at  the  exter- 
nal, this  yielding  passing  into  a  "  pouching,"  till  at  last  the  pouch  may  reach  and  even 
fill  the  scrotum.  In  the  early  stage,  this  yielding  may  be  scarcely  perceptible,  but  to  the 
patiei\t  it  will  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  weakness  and  often  of  pain  on  any  abdominal  mus- 
cular exertion  being  made.  When  a  "  pouching,"  or,  according  to  Malgaigne,  a  "  point- 
ing" of  the  hernia  has  commenced,  any  act  of  coughing  or  straining  will  make  it  visible. 

When  the  oblique  hernia  has  filled  the  inguinal  canal,  it  will  appear  as  an  ovoid  swelling 
above  Poupart's  ligament  (vide  Fig.  270),  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle.  When  it  has  passed  through  the  external  ring,  the  long  axis  of  the  tumor,  and 
more  particularly  its  neck,  will  still  be  in  the  inguinal  canal  above  and  parallel  with  Pou- 
part's ligament ;  but,  having  escaped  from  beneath  th«  external  obli(]ue  muscle,  it  will 
appear  as  a  pyriform  scrotal  tumor  of  variable  size.  The  testicle  will  always  be  found 
below  and  distinct  from  the  sac,  the  cord  being  behind  tlie  tumor. 

In  the  direct  inguinal  form  in  which  the  pouching  of  the  hernial  sac  is  directly  behind 
the  external  ring  (Fig.  271),  there  will  be  no  inguinal  neck  such  as  exists  in  the  oblique, 
the  hernia  passing  directly  through  the  external  ring  down  into  the  scrotum.  This  foi'm 
of  hernia  has  thus  a  more  globular  shape  than  the  oblique. 

When  the  oblique  inguinal  is  reduced,  tlie  surgeon  can  pass  his  finger  through  the  ex- 
ternal ring  along  the  inguinal  canal  upwards  and  outwards  into  the  internal  ring,  and  thus 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  although  in  old  herniaj,  the  two  rings  are  brought  closer  in 
apposition  tlian  in  the  more  recent.  In  direct  inguinal,  the  finger  having  passed  the 
external  ring,  seems  to  enter  at  once  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  opening  being  dii'ectly 
behind  the  external  ring,  and,  with  the  finger  pai^sed  through  the  neck,  the  external  border 
of  the  rectis  muscle  may  be  felt  on  the  pubic  boues.  By  these  points  the  diagnosis 
between  the  acquired  oblique  and  the  direct  inguinal  can  be  made  out. 

With  respect  to  the  points  of  difference  between  the  "  congenital"  and  "  acquired"  form 
of  obli(iue  inguinal  hernia,  a  few  words  are  needed,  and  may  be  thus  epitomized.  The 
congenital  form  is  the  hernia  of  infancy  and  young  adult  life,  the  "acquired"  that  of 
middle  life  and  old  age.  A  hernia  that  has  formed  suddenly,  and  passed  at  once  into  the 
scrotum,  is  probably  of  the  "congenital;"  whereas  one  that  has  been  produced  slowly  is 
more  likely  to  be  of  the  "  acquired"  form.  When  the  hernial  tumor  envelops  the  testicle 
and  renders  its  detection  impossible  or  difficult,  the  "  congenital  form"  is  indicated.  When 
the  testicle  is  in  its  right  place  and  distinct  from  the  hernial  sac,  the  "  acquired." 

A  hernia  with  a  long  tubular  neck  occupying  the  inguinal  canal  is  probably  of  the 
"  congenital"  kind,  a  short  thick  neck  being  more  common  in  the  "  acquired." 

The  youth  of  the  patient,  the  rapidity  of  its  formation,  and  its  close  connection  with  the 
31 
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testicle,  are  the  three  chief  points  characteristic  of  the  "  congenital"  form  of  hernia.  The 
age  of  the  patient,  the*  slowness  of  its  production,  and  its  distinct  separation  from  the 
testicle,  the  three  points  indicative  of  the  "  acquired." 

The  diagnosis  of  an  inyuinal  hernia  from  other  tumors  is  only  difficult  in  exceptional 
cases.  No  scrotal  tumor  beginning  in  the  scrotum  and  developing  upwards  can  be  a 
hernia,  for  all  herniae  descend  towards  the  scrotum.  So,  when  a  distinct  separation  exists 
between  the  scrotal  tumor  and  the  external  ring  no  difficulty  in  diagnosis  ought  to  be 
experienced.  In  this  way  ordinary  hydroceles,  haBmatoceles,  and  all  diseases  of  the 
testicle  ai*e  excluded. 

When  a  hydrocele,  however,  passes  through  the  external  up  to  the  internal  ring,  a  con- 
dition by  no  means  uncommon  in  infancy  and  young  adult  life  when  the  vaginal  process 
of  peritoneum  is  only  closed  at  its  abdominal  orifice,  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  all  symptoms  of  hernia,  the  translucency  of  the  tumor,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  case,  viz.,  that  the  swelling  began  below  and  travelled  upwards,  are  sufficient 
to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  atlection. 

Congenital  hydroceles  into  the  vaginal  process  are  to  be  distinguished  from  congenital 
hernia  by  their  transparency,  by  the  gradual  filling  of  the  sac,  and  by  their  vibration  on 
percussion,  whereas  a  hernia  is  opaque,  enters  the  sac  rapidly,  leaves  it  quickly,  and  does 
not  vibrate. 

An  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord  appears  as  a  tense,  fluctuating,  transparent,  irredu- 
cible tumor,  and  ought  not  to  be  confused  with  a  bubonocele  when  no  other  symptoms  of 
hernia  exist  beyond  the  swelling. 

The  wormy  feel  of  a  %-aricocele  or  varicose  spermatic  veins,  and  the  fact  that  pressure 
sufficient  to  keep  any  hernia  in  position  with  the  patient  erect  over  the  extei-nal  ring  ren- 
ders the  varicose  veins  more  marked,  should  prevent  it  being  mistaken  for  a  hernia.  And 
if  the  surgeon  would  only  look  tor  the  two  testicles  in  every  case  of  scrotal  or  even  inguinal 
swelling,  he  could  not  fall  into  the  error  of  mistaking  an  undescended  testicle,  or  one  resting 
at  the  internal  ring  or  in  the  inguinal  canal,  for  a  hernia  or  any  other  disease. 

When  a  hernia  and  hydrocele  coexist,  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  the  diag- 
nosis ;  but,  as  each  affection  has  its  own  symptoms,  the  diagnosis  ought  not  to  be  very 
difficult. 

Wlienever  a  doubt  in  diagnosis  is  felt  about  an  inguinal  tumor  and  symptoms  of  a 
strangulated  iiernia  are  present,  the  golden  rule  in  surgery  should  be  observed,  and  the 
doubtful  tumor  exploi-ed. 

I  had  an  interesting  case  (Feb.  1872)  with  the  Messrs.  Toulmin,  of  Clapton,  illus- 
trating this,  in  a  boy,  ait.  4,  who  had  an  acute  hydrocele  associated  with  a  sudden  descent 
of  a  liernia  into  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum  of  the  cord.  I  tapped  the  hydrocele 
and  left  tlie  inguinal  tumor,  thinking  it  might  be  possibly  a  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  as  no 
symptoms  of  strangulated  bowel  were  present.  These,  however,  soon  appeared,  and  chloro- 
form was  given  with  a  view  of  exploring  the  tumor,  when,  by  the  taxis,  the  hernia  was 
happily  reduced  and  the  boy  recovered. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  very  common  in  the  female  child,  indeed,  under  puberty,  it  is  tlie 
usual  kind,  and  is  always  of  the  "  congenital  form,"  the  bowel  coming  down  into  the  open 
canal  of  Nuck.  It  is  found,  however,  at  all  periods  of  life,  though  as  a  direct  hernia  it  is 
only  seen  in  the  adult.  The  rupture  may  consist  of  the  ovary  and  descend  into  the  labium. 
It  can  be  recognized  by  the  same  symptoms  as  in  the  male,  and  should  be  treated  on  the 
same  principles.    A  hydrocele  of  the  cord  may  be  mistaken  for  a  hernia. 

Treatment — A  reducible  inguinal  hernia  is  to  be  kept  up  with  a  truss,  whether  in 
the  infant,  child,  or  adult;  the  truss  too  must  be  well  fitting,  exerting  sufficient  pressure 
to  keep  the  hernia  in  position  hut  no  more.  Should  the  hernia  come  down  when  the  truss 
is  on,  it  ought  to  be  reduced,  and  the  truss  reapplied.  The  pressure  of  the  pad  in  the 
oblitjue  form  should  be  over  the  internal ;  but  in  the  direct,  over  the  external  ring.  In 
infants,  a  complete  cure  is  often  obtainable  by  these  means  in  a  year  or  so,  and  if  no 
descent  or  any  other  symptom  of  liernia  shows  itself  for  another  year,  the  truss  may  be 
left  off.  In  cases  of  hernia  occurring  after  infancy,  it  is,  however,  never  safe  to  leave  off 
a  truss.  When  some  malposition  of  the  testis  complicates  a  case  of  the  congenital  form  of 
hernia,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pad  of  the  truss  does  not  press  the  testicle,  and,  when 
the  testicle  and  hernia  are  both  in  the  inguinal  canal,  no  truss  can  be  tolerated. 

Irreducible,  inflamed,  obstructed  and  strangulated  inguinal  hernias  are  to  be  treated  on 
the  principles  already  stated. 

When  a  hernia  cannot  be  kept  up  with  a  truss,  but  under  no  other  circumstances,  the 
question  of  the  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  the  hernia  may  be  entertained,  as  the 
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operation  has  its  dangers,  and  Wutzer,  its  early  advocate,  admits  that  a  truss  is  necessary 
for  lite  subsequently. 

A  strangulated  direct  inguinal  hernia  is,  however,  a  far  more  serious  affection  than  the 
oblique,  the  sharp  unyielding  edge  of  the  ruptured  tendon  surrounding  the  neck  of  the 
sac  acting  as  rapidly  upon  the  strangulated  bowel  as  (Toes  the  edge  of  Gimbernat's  liga- 
ment in  femoral  hernia. 

The  Radical  Cure  of  a  Hernia. 

This  has  been  the  aim  of  surgeons  from  time  immemorial ;  and,  were  hernia  only  a 
mechanical  lesion  due  to  a  weakness  of  the  walls  through  which  it  protrudes  or  of  the  neck 
of  tlie  sac,  some  success  would  probably  have  attended  the  practice  ;  but  as  a  rupture  is 
more  {)robably  due  to  something  more  than  this,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  any  very 
good  result  should  have  been  obtained.  Gerdy,  Wutzer,  Rothmund,  Wells,  and  Davies, 
have  all  tried  to  accomplish  this  by  plugging  the  mouth  of  the  sac  with  its  invaginated 
fundus,  Gerdy  fixing  the  invaginated  fundus  by  means  of  two  sutures  ;  Wutzer  by  means 
of  a  cylindrical  wooden  plug  passed  into  the  inguinal  canal  in  the  hollow  of  the  invaginated 
structures  up  to  its  neck,  and  a  grooved  wooden  pad  being  applied  externally  over  the 
first  to  hold  the  parts  in  position.  Tiie  two  wooden  instruments  being  held  together  by 
a  needle  (which  is  inclosed  in  the  cylindrical  part  and  made  to  pass  througii  the  internal 
ring  and  external  tissues)  and  a  screw  ;  the  plug  should  be  retained  for  six  or  seven  days. 
Rothmund,  Wells,  Davies,  and  others,  have  only  improved  upon  Wutzer's  method.  Mr. 
Birkett,  however,  tells  us  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Otto  Weber,  of  Bonn,  tlie  late  clinical 
assistant  to  Wutzer,  that  Wutzer  is  still  of  opinion  that  his  operation  is  not  dangerous 
when  properly  performed,  and  that  by  his  metliod,  the  fundus  of  the  invaginated  sac  may 
be  made  to  adhere  to  its  neck,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this,  if  the  patient  continue  to 
ivear  a  truss  for  life,  a  return  of  the  hernia  may  he  avoided.  Dr.  O.  Weber,  however, 
writes  that  he  has  never  seen  any  of  the  so-called  "  cured  cases"  radically  cured  ;  that  the 
plug  of  skin  is  by  degrees  entirely  drawn  out  again  ;  that  the  external  and  internal  rings 
are  not  closed  by  tlie  operation  ;  that  an  impei'fect  cure  may  be  effected  by  means  of  a 
partial  closure  by  adhesion  of  the  internal  walls  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  thickening  of 
the  surrounding  tissues.  In  London  practice,  it  is  also  well  known,  that  a  fatal  peritonitis 
has  followed  the  attempt.  With  these  facts  before  us  respecting  the  so-called  cure  by 
invagination,  and  the  knowledge  that  even  when  the  cure  has  been  effected  the  wearing  of 
a  truss  is  still  an  essential  point  of  practice,  the  operation  may  be  dismissed  as  one  that 
cannot  be  recommended. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  King's  College,  believing  that  Wutzer's  principle  of  practice  was  as  wrong 
as  his  practice  was  unsuccessful,  devised  in  1863  an  operation,  by  which  the  hernial  sac, 
without  the  skin,  is  invaginated  into  the  canal,  and  the  hinder  and  inner  walls  of  the  in- 
guinal canal  are  drawn  forward  by  means  of  sutures,  and  fixed  to  the  anterior  and  outer  walls. 

The  steps  of  the  operation  are  conducted  as  follows.  They  are  taken  from  Druitt's 
'  Vade  Mecum,'  as  revised  by  Wood  : — 

The  patient  being  laid  on  his  back,  with  the  shoulders  well  raised,  and  the  knees  bent, 
the  pubes  cleanly  shaved,  the  rupture  completely  reduced,  and  chloroform  administered, 
an  oblique  incision,  about  an  inch  long,  is  made  in  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  over  the  fundus 
of  the  hernial  sac.  A  small  tenotomy  knife  is  then  carried  flatwise  under  tlie  margins  of 
the  incision,  so  as  to  separate  the  skin  from  the  deeper  coverings  of  the  sac,  to  the  extent 
of  about  an  inch,  or  rather  more,  all  round.  The  forefinger  is  then  passed  into  the  wound, 
and  the  detached  fascia  and  fundus  of  the  sac  invaginated  into  the  canal.  The  finger  then 
feels  for  the  lower  border  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle,  lifting  it  forwards  to  the  surface. 
By  this  means  the  outer  edge  of  tlie  conjoined  tendon  is  felt  to  the  inner  side  of  the  finger. 
A  stout  semicircular  needle,  mounted  in  a  strong  handle  Avith  a  point  flattened  antero-pos- 
teriorly,  and  with  an  eye  in  its  point,  is  then  carried  carefully  up  to  the  point  of  the  finger 
along  its  inner  side,  and  made  to  transfix  the  conjoined  tendon,  and  also  the  inner  pillar 
of  the  external  ring.  When  the  point  is  seen  to  raise  the  skin,  the  latter  is  drawn  over 
towards  the  median  line,  and  the  needle  made  to  pierce  it  as  far  outward  as  possible.  A 
piece  of  stout  copper  wire,  silvered,  about  two  feet  long,  is  then  hooked  into  the  eye  of 
tlie  needle,  drawn  back  with  it  into  the  scrotum,  and  then  detached.  The  finger  is  next 
placed  behind  the  outer  pillar  of  the  ring,  and  made  to  raise  that  and  Poupart's  ligament 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  deeper  structures.  The  needle  is  then  passed  along  the 
outer  side  of  the  finger  and  pushed  through  Poupart's  ligament,  a  little  below  the  deep 
hernial  opening  (internal  ring).    The  point  is  then  directed  through  the  same  skin  punc- 
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Fig.  282. 


From  Wood. 


ture  before  made,  the  other  end  of  the  wire  hooked  on  to  it,  drawn  back  into  the  scrotal 
puncture,  as  before,  and  then  detached.    Next,  the  sac  at  the  scrotal  incision  is  pinched 

up  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  the  cord  slipped  back 
from  it,  as  in  taking  up  varicose  veins.  The  needle  is  then 
passed  across  behind  the  sac  entering  and  emerging  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  scrotal  incision.  (Fig.  282.)  The  end  of 
the  inner  wire  is  again  hooked  on,  and  drawn  back  across  the 
sac.  Both  ends  of  the  wire  are  then  drawn  down  until  the 
loop  is  near  the  surface  of  the  groin  above,  and  are  twisted 
together  down  into  the  incision,  and  cut  off  to  a  convenient 
length.  Traction  is  then  made  upon  the  loop.  This  invagi- 
nates  the  sac  and  scrotal  fascia  well  up  into  the  hernial  canal. 
The  loop  of  wire  is  hnally  twisted  down  close  into  tlie  upper 
puncture,  and  bent  down  to  be  joined  to  the  two  ends  in  a  bow 
or  arch,  under  which  is  placed  a  stout  pad  of  lint.  The  whole 
is  held  steady  by  a  spica  bandage.  (Fig-  278.)  The  wire  is 
kept  in  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  or  even  longer,  if  the  amount 
of  consolidation  is  not  satisfactory.  Very  little  suppuration 
usually  follows,  but  after  a  few  days  the  parts  can  be  felt  thick- 
ened by  adhesive  deposit.  The  wire  becomes  loosened  by 
ulceration  in  its  track,  until  it  can  be  untwisted  and  with- 
drawn vpwards.  In  this  operation  the  hernial  canal  is  closed 
along  its  whole  length,  and  an  extended  adherent  surface  is  obtained  to  resist  future  pro- 
trusion. 

After  the  operation,  Wood  says,  a  horse-shoe  pad  should  be  worn  for  a  few  months, 
and  the  truss  is  not  to  he  thrown  aside  when  the  patient  is  about  to  he  suhjected  to  violent 
strains  or  lifting.  This  is  important  to  remember ;  though  it  tends  much  to  do  away 
with  the  value  of  the  operation. 

Modifications  of  the  operation  are  employed  for  infants,  &c. 

The  ingenuity  of  this  operation  is  great,  and  where  the  radical  cure  is  called  for  should 
be  employed.  Wood  says  ('  Lancet,'  August,  1873)  he  has  operated  200  times  with  three 
deaths,  and  out  of  107  cases  in  which  the  results  were  more  or  less  perfectly  known,  in 
51a  return  of  the  hernia  took  place,  of  which  42  returned  within  the  year ;  in  5G  a  satis- 
factory result  was  securecl.  Thus,  in  the  most  favorable  light,  there  is  one  failure  to  one 
success,  and  risk  to  life.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  a  large  number  of  these  so- 
called  satisfactory  cures  are  only  so  when  they  leave  the  operator's  hands,  since  Kingdon's 
Reports  of  the  City  of  London  Truss  Society  tell  us,  that  within  the  last  ten  years,  fifty 
persons  who  had  undergone  some  operation  for  the  radical  cure  had,  in  consequence  of  its 
failure,  applied  for  trusses;  and  this  number  is  large,  considering  the  surgeons  who  per- 
form this  operation  are  not  numerous,  nor  the  cases  abundant. 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe,  that  where  a  hernia  can  be  kept  up  by  a  truss,  and  the 
patient  is  likely  to  remain  in  a  civilized  country  where  trusses  can  be  obtained,  any  opera- 
tion for  the  radical  cure  is  unjustifiable.  To  risk  the  life  of  a  patient  on  the  theory  of  a 
cure,  when  a  truss,  as  a  matter  of  safety,  has  to  be  woi-n  subsequent  to  the  operation,  is 
both  unfair  and  unsatisfactory. 

When  a  hernia  is  reducible  and  cannot  be  kept  in  place  by  a  truss ;  when  a  patient  is 
going  abroad  where  trusses  are  not  to  be  obtained,  or  only  obtained  at  too  great  a  cost, 
the  o[)eration  for  the  radical  cure  may  be  undertaken.  Indeed,  under  these  circumstances 
I  have  performed  AYood's  as  well  as  Wutzer's  operation  with  good  success  ;  that  is,  the 
patients  who  previously  could  not  keep  up  their  hernia  on  account  of  the  great  size  of  the 
inguinal  ring  were  enabled  to  do  so.  Under  all  other  circumstances,  I  have  refused  to 
undertake  it. 

In  the  "  congenital  form"  of  inguinal  hernia,  there  seems  a  better  prospect  of  success 
following  the  operation  tlian  in  any  other,  and  a  better  basis  for  the  practice  ;  for  "  thus 
allowing  nature  to  guide  our  [)rocedure,  we  must  make  it  a  rule  to  select  those  cases  in 
which  her  efforts  have  failed  ;  and  by  acting  as  her  handmaid,  we  may  reasonably  hope  to 
arrive  at  a  successful  result."  (Birkett.) 


Femoral  Hernia. 


This  forms  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  immber  of  cases  of  hernia,  and  about  forty  per 
cent,  of  all  cases  of  strangulated  hernia ;  and  is  also  far  more  liable  to  become  strangu- 
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lated  than  inguinal,  though  less  likely  to  he  reduced  by  the  taxis.  The  taxis,  moreover, 
is  more  prone  to  produce  injury.  One  out  of  three  cases  of  strangulated  femoral  hernia  is 
reducible  by  the  taxis,  two  being  operated  upon,  and  of  these  40  out  of  every  100  die,  the 
operation  after  "  recent  hernia"  being  twice  as  fatal  as  it  is  after  the  "  old" — a  strangu- 
lated femoral  hernia  going  on  more  rapidly  to  destruction  than  any  other,  and  a  strangu- 
lated "  recent"  than  an  "  old"  hernia. 

Femoral  hernia  descends  from  the  abdominal  cavity  through  the  crural  ring  inside  the 
femoral  vessels.  The  free  margin  of  Gimbernat's  ligament  bounds  its  inner  side,  and  the 
sac  which  is  always  acquired,  [louches  downward  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  and  emei-ges 
through  the  saphenous  opening  to  the  inner  side  of  the  falciform  process  of  tlie  fascia  lata. 
The  hernia  expands  laterally,  resting  upon  this  fascia,  and,  as  it  enlarges,  turns  upwards 
over  Poupart's  ligament,  then  in  the  direction  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  very  rarely  spread- 
ing downwards.  Its  long  diameter  will  be  transverse  and  not  vertical.  The  neck  of  the 
hernia  will  always  lie  outside  the  spine  of  the  pubes  or  the  tendon  of  the  long  adductor, 
while  an  inguino-scrotal  or  labial  hernia  will  always  be  found  inside  these  points.  The 
deep  epigastric  artery  and  vein  usually  lie  outside  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  are  free  from 
harm  in  the  operation  ;  though  when  tlie  obturator  comes  off  from  the  epigastric,  and 
arches  over  the  neck  of  the  hernia  to  dip  down  on  its  inner  side  towards  the  obturator 
foramen,  it  may  be  divided  when  a  free  incision  is  made. 

Rare  cases  of  femoral  hernia  occur  external  to  the  femoral  vessels  as  related  by  Part- 
ridge ('  Path.  Soc.,'  vol.  i),  as  well  as  through  Gimbernat's  ligament,  or  with  a  diver- 
ticulum through  the  cribriform  or  superficial  fascia.     (  Vide  Birkett.) 

Diagnosis  The  points  already  stated  will  enable  the  student  to  distinguish  a  femoral 

from  an  inguinal  hernia. 

A  psoas  abscess  dilates  on  coughing,  and  disappears  or  diminishes  on  the  patient  lying 
down,  just  as  does  a  hernia  ;  but  it  is  usually  placed  beneath  and  outside  instead  of  inside 
the  vessels.  It  is  often  accompanied  also  by  spinal  symptoms  ;  and,  on  manipulation, 
gives  the  sign  of  fluctuation  from  above  to  below  Poupart's  ligament. 

A  varix  of  the  femoral  vein  may  also  in  a  measure  simulate  a  hernia;  but,  whereas  in 
a  hernia,  with  the  patient  erect,  pressure  over  the  crural  ring  and  vessels  viill  prevent 
its  descent,  in  varix  it  will  cause  its  enlargement. 

An  enlarged  gland  ought  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  rupture,  as  the  history  of  the  case 
and  concomitant  symptoms  generally  mark  its  nature. 

Cysts  in  the  crural  ring  are  doubtless  difficult  to  diagnose,  although  from  their  always 
being  in  the  same  spot  under  all  circumstances,  and  from  their  not  being  influenced  by 
position,  coughing,  &c.,  they  are  unlike  hernia.  When  associated  with  a  strangulated 
hernia  they  may  complicate,  but  seldom  lead  to  error. 

Treatment  Reducible  hernia  can  be  treated  by  a  truss,  tlie  pad  pressing  in  the 

hollow  below  and  external  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  pubes.  The  radical  cure  has  been 
performed  by  Wood,  Wells,  and  Davies,  but  it  cannot  be  recommended. 

Strangulated  femoral  hernia  requires  the  most  prompt  attention,  for  the  parts 
constricting  the  neck  of  the  sac  are  so  unyielding  as  to  produce  in  a  short  period  an 
amount  of  damage  which  is  too  often  irreparable.  In  the  application  of  the  taxis,  the 
utmost  gentleness  should  be  employed,  and  the  administration  of  chloroform  should 
always  precede  the  attempt.  In  tlie  reduction  of  an  old  femoral  hernia,  the  taxis  rarely 
succeeds. 

In  reducing  a  femoral  hernia  by  the  taxis,  the  surgeon  should  ahvays  remember  the 
position  of  the  orifice  of  the  sac,  for  when  it  has  turned  over  Poupart's  ligament,  any 
pressure  on  the  tumor  can  only  do  harm.  The  tumor  should  be  gently  raised  by  the 
fingers,  and  drawn  slightly  downwards  and  to  one  side  before  pressure  is  applied,  which 
must  be  of  the  mildest  kind.  If  the  slightest  disposition  to  yield  be  shown,  the  pressure 
may  be  continued,  because  when  any  of  the  contents  of  the  sac  are  emptied,  the  prob- 
abilities of  the  reduction  of  tiie  whole  are  greatly  enhanced.  If  no  yielding  be  fell  in  the 
parts,  tlie  taxis  had  better  be  given  up,  and  tlie  operation  performed. 

In  all  operations  for  femoral  hernia,  the  reduction  of  the  hernia  without  opening  tlie 
sac  should  be  preferred,  and,  in  "  recent"  hernia  this  "  minor"  o[)eration  is  generally  suc- 
cessful. The  incision  to  expose  the  sac  consequently  should  be  a  limited  one.  Luke  sug- 
gested that  "a  fold  of  integuments  is  to  be  pinched  up  and  divided  by  transfixing  it  with 
a  narrow  blade,  so  that  the  incision  when  the  skin  is  replaced  shall  fall  perpendicularly  to 
the  body  with  its  centre  opposite  to  the  depression,  which  indicates  the  seat  of  strangu- 
lation."   But  this  plan  is,  in  a  measure,  dangerous,  as  I  have  seen  Mr.  Aston  Key  with 
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the  point  of  Ins  knife  divide  all  the  tissues  outside  the  sac  and  even  the  sac  itself  in  per- 
forating the  skin-fold,  and  have  known  a  less  skilful  surgeon  open  the  bowel. 

Mr.  Gay  advises  "  an  incision  rather  more  than  an  inch  long  to  be  made  near  the  inner 
side  of  the  neck  of  the  tumor.  The  superficial  fascia  to  be  divided,  and  a  director  or 
histouri  cache  introduced  down  to  the  neck  of  the  tumor,  and  through  the  crural  ring,  by 
the  least  amount  of  force,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  little  gentle  compression  of  the  inner  side 
of  the  tumor  by  the  finger,  tlie  ))oint  of  the  bistoury  may  be  insinuated  between  the  sac, 
or,  rather,  fascia  propria,  and  the  pubic  margin  of  the  ring ;  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  then 
to  be  turned  towards  the  pubes,  and  by  jirojecting  the  blade  the  seat  of  stricture  in  that 
direction  may  be  effectively  divided."  When  a  director  is  used  or  the  finger,  the  ordinary 
hernia  knife  may  be  applied  in  the  same  way. 

Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  this  operation  when  reduction  is  effected  by  it, 
and  it  should  always  be  attempted.  If  it  fail,  and  the  sac  has  to  be  opened,  no  harm  can 
possibly  have  been  caused  by  the  proceeding,  as  the  incision  can  readily  be  enlarged,  if 
necessary,  the  sac  opened,  and  its  neck  divided.  Any  modification  of  the  incision,  how- 
ever, may  be  made.  The  essential  point  is,  that  the  incision  should  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  allow  the  surgeon  to  reach  with  facility  the  neck  of  the  tumor.  In  operating,  the 
surgeon  must  also  remember  the  fascia  propria  or  fascia  that  is  external  and  superficial  to 
the  sac,  which  will  always  appear  as  a  well-defined  sac  on  the  division  of  the  soft  parts 
that  cover  it,  and  that  may  be  mistaken  for  the  true  sac.  On  its  division,  a  layer  of  fat 
will  often  be  found  more  or  less  lobulated,  which  is  the  subperitoneal  fat,  and  beneath  it 
will  be  found  the  true  peritoneal  sac.  In  Gay's  operation,  as  already  described,  when  the 
parts  outside  the  fascia  propria  have  been  divided,  and  the  hernia  cannot  be  reduced, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  surgeon  dividing  the  neck  of  the  sac  upon  a  director,  and 
when  this  fails,  the  sac  must  be  fully  opened.  The  flow  of  a  stream  of  serum  will  prob- 
ably attend  this  step,  and,  as  previously  stated,  the  nature  of  the  fluid  will  indicate  the 
condition  of  the  parts  within.  When  intestine  is  alone  seen,  the  director  may  be  care- 
fully introduced  into  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  the  constricting  orifice  divided,  the  intestine 
being  then  reduced  Avith  the  gentlest  pressure.  When  omentum  covers  the  bowel,  it 
should  be  carel'ully  raised  and  unravelled,  and  when  an  omental  sac  exists,  it  must  be 
torn  through  or  carefully  divided  and  dealt  with  as  previously  explained.  The  neck  of 
the  sac  should  be  divided  outside  the  omentum.  The  less  the  parts  at  the  neck  of  the 
sac  are  disturbed  tlie  better  ;  no  introduction  of  the  finger  beyond  the  neck  of  the  sac  being 
necessary,  and  no  passing  of  the  director  or  hernia  knife  called  for  beyond  the  neck. 
When  the  neck  of  the  sac  has  been  divided,  and  the  sac  has  subsequently  to  be  opened  to 
insure  the  reduction  of  its  contents,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  reintroduce  the  bistoury, 
the  parts  yielding  enougii  to  the  finger  to  allow  of  the  replacement  of  the  hernial  contents, 
for  the  less  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  divided  the  better.  The  surgeon  should  always  be 
careful  that  the  hernia  is  not  ^educed  within  the  crural  ring,  together  with  the  sac;  if  so, 
the  sac  must  be  brought  down  again,  opened,  and  held  m  situ  whilst  its  contents  are 
returned.  The  after-treatment  of  the  case  is  to  be  based  upon  the  principles  which  have 
been  already  laid  down. 

Obturator  Hernia, 

or  hernia  through  the  foramen  of  that  name,  deserves  a  notice,  as  its  successful  treatment 
can  only  follow  its  diagnosis.  It  is  more  common  in  females  than  in  males,  and  is  often 
unattended  by  any  external  evidences  of  its  existence.  Birkett  has  collected  twenty-five 
exiimples  of  this  affection  ;  though  in  fourteen  the  hernia  was  not  discovered  till  after 
death.  In  three  only  was  a  successful  operation  performed:  by  Obre  in  1851,  Bransby 
Cooper  in  1853,  and  Lorinson  in  1857.    Mr.  Cooper's  case  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see. 

The  sac  of  the  hernia  is  always  acquired."  It  emerges  in  the  thigh  beneath  the  pectineus 
and  between  the  adductor  longus  and  femoral  vessels.  The  hernia  is  consequently  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  femoral,  and  comes  forward  instead  of  downwai'd.  An  obturator  hernia  is  not, 
however,  always  to  be  felt,  and  a  diagnosis  has  consequently  to  be  made  out  of  the  general 
symptoms  ;  and  of  these,  joam  in  the  coarse  and  distribzttion  of  the  obturator  nerve  is  the  most 
marked.  It  is  not,  however,  always  present.  In  several  of  the  recorded  cases,  during  the 
development  of  the  hernia,  the  pain  described  as  "  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles"  existed,  and  this  fact  is  explained  by  Birkett  in  recalling  the  association  there 
is  between  this  nerve  and  the  muscular  filaments  distributed  on  the  abdominal  muscles, 
all  being  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus.  Birkett  also  observed  that  movement  of  the 
hip-joint  in  the  affected  side  excites  or  aggravates  the  pain,  so  does  deep  local  pressure, 
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and  pelvic  examination,  either  per  vaginam  or  rectum.  In  the  following  case,  however, 
which  came  under  my  care  in  1875,  none  of  these  symptoms  were  present,  though  a  fixed 
pain  in  tlie  left  iliac  fossa  existed.  Susan  G — ,  (st.  6.5,  a  married  woman,  was  admitted 
under  my  care  into  Guy's  Hospital  on  the  26th  May,  1875.  She  had  enjoyed  excellent 
health  till  1871,  when  one  morning,  after  considerable  exertion,  she  experienced  great 
pain  in  the  left  side,  and  was  able  to  sit  down  only  with  difficulty.  The  medical  man 
who  saw  her  said  that  slie  had  a  hernia,  but  that  it  had  gone  up.  Her  health  after  this 
remained  indifferent,  though  she  was  able  to  go  about  till  six  months  before  her  admission, 
wlien  she  passed  no  motion  for  nine  days  and  was  very  sick.  Purgative  draughts,  how- 
ever, acted  upon  the  bowels  very  freely,  and  she  convalesced.  She  then  continued  well 
until  ten  days  before  her  admission.  At  tliat  time  no  motion  had  passed  for  ten  days,  she 
had  continually  vomited,  loolced  very  unhealthy,  much  emaciated  and  yellowish,  was  cold 
and  colla[)sed,  the  abdomen  being  somewhat  distended,  with  visible  coils  of  small  intestine 
and  peristalsis.  She  also  complained  of  diffused  abdominal  pain.  No  growth  could  be 
detected  in  the  rectum.  Opium  was  a<lministered,  and  warm  fomentations  applied  to  the 
abdomen  with  I'elief,  and,  after  four  days,  the  bowels  acted  twice  spontaneously,  and  sub- 
sequently she  had  repeated  loose  evacuations.  Slie  left  the  hospital  convalescent  though 
much  emaciated,  on  June  15th,  1875,  nineteen  days  after  her  admission.  She  was,  how- 
ever, re-admitted  on  December  26tli  of  the  same  year,  having  remained  quite  well  till 
December  3d,  though  for  the  last  three  months  she  liad  been  in  much  reduced  circum- 
stances. On  December  3d  she  was  again  violently  sick,  and  had  much  pain  in  tiie  left 
side  of  the  abdomen,  wliich  was  increased  on  passing  a  motion.  The  bowels  were  confined 
and  the  feces  small.  She  had  now  a  double  femoral  reducible  rupture.  Her  abdomen 
was  natural,  and  a  rectal  examination  showed  nothing  abnormal.  She  was  placed  under 
tlie  influence  of  opium,  when  the  sickness  ceased  and  the  bowels  acted.  On  January  6th, 
however,  the  symptoms  returned.  She  was  again  sick,  and  liad  much  pain  in  the  left  side 
of  the  abdomen,  while  the  temperature  rose  to  101°  F.  From  that  time  slie  gradually 
sank.  Tiie  bowels  were  not  again  relieved,  the  abdomen  became  tympanitic,  and  the 
vomiting  only  ceased  a  few  days  before  death,  Avhicii  took  place  on  Fel)ruary  4th,  with 
increasing  exhaustion.  She  had  at  no  time  anything  like  obturator  pain,  and  though  all 
the  regions  of  hernia  were  carefully  examined,  nothing  was  noticed  to  suggest  the  disease. 

Autopsy  hy  Dr.  Goodhart  The  body  was  very  emaciated  ;  there  was  no  marked  dis- 
tension of  the  abdomen  ;  the  ])eritoneum  was  injected  all  over.  A  little  pus  was  smeared 
over  the  coils  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  caecum,  and  in  the  pelvis,  two  ounces  of  pus  or 
more  had  gravitated  to  the  bottom  of  Douglas's  pouch.  No  evident  source  of  the  pus 
could  be  discovered,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  arose  from  peritonitis,  due  to  over- 
distension of  the  bowel.  The  small  intestine  was  only  moderately  distended,  but  crammed 
with  pultaceous,  yellow,  fecal  contents,  and  the  coats  were  somewhat  thickened.  Follow- 
ing it  downwards,  the  distension  continued  till  two  feet  from  the  ciecum,  where  a  piece  of 
tlie  bowel  passed  through  the  left  obturator  foramen.  (Fig.  284.)  Below  this,  the  intestine 
was  very  contracted.  The  aperture  in  the  obturator  foramen  was  not  large,  and  the  intes- 
tine did  not  appear  to  be  nipped  in  any  way.  A  knuckle  of  bowel  was  in  tlie  sac,  but  the 
passage  onward  would  not  allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  little  finger.  The  bowel  was 
intimately  adherent  to  the  sac  throughout,  vSO  that  on  opening  the  latter  the  bowel  was 
wounded.  The  included  bowel  was  grayish,  but  neither  gangrenous  nor  inflamed.  The 
mesentery  was  somewhat  thickened  at  its  neck,  and  within  the  bowel  were  some  old  ulcera- 
tions, as  judged  from  the  amount  of  thickening  of  the  edges  of  an  ulcer  found  at  the  neck 
of  the  hernia.  The  ulceration,  however,  was  not  within  the  neck,  but  rather  on  the  oppo- 
site unincluded  surface  of  the  intestine.  The  sac  pushed  the  obturator  nerve  and  vessels 
well  to  the  outer  side  and  to  its  upper  part,  with  the  exception  of  one  branch  of  artery, 
which  passed  to  the  thigh  on  the  inner  side. 

The  obturator  muscle,  which  was  in  front  of  the  sac,  had  to  be  scraped  away  to  get  at 
it.  The  sac  was  of  nodular  shape,  and  about  two-thii'ds  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  (Fig. 
283.)  It  caused  no  fulness  externally  on  the  thigh.  This  was  looked  for  particularly, 
because  the  protrusion  was  first  discovered  from  the  inside.  In  addition  to  the  hernia, 
another  coil  of  bowel  (small  intestine  considerably  higher  up)  was  adherent  by  a  strong 
band  at  the  hernial  neck,  and  about  this  the  distended  coils  had  twisted  in  a  peculiar  and 
indescribable  manner,  yet  no  obstruction  had  resulted  therefrom,  the  distension  continuing 
both  above  and  below  it.  A  slight  femoral  protrusion  also  existed  on  both  sides.  On  the 
right  side,  a  little  omentum  was  adherent  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and,  by  its  adhesion, 
dragged  down  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomacii  and  the  textures  in  the  portal  fissure. 

Death,  in  this  case,  was  clearly  due  to  chronic  intestinal  obstruction,  caused  by  the 
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adhesions  of  the  bowels  to  the  hernial  sac.  The  only  special  symi)tom  worthy  of  notice 
was,  the  fixed  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  above  Poupart's  ligament. 

Treatment  The  taxis  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  a  successful  proceeding  in  obtu- 
rator hernia,  the  sac  being  so  low  down  in  the  thigh  and  so  little  under  control.  Never- 
theless, it  should  be  tried,  with  the  adductors  relaxed,  by  means  of  steady  pressure  ap[)lied 
downwards  in  the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  and  inwards  between  the  adductors. 


Fig,  283.  Fig.  284. 


External  view.  Internal  view. 

Obturator  hernia. 


To  explore  the  parts,  an  incision  should  be  made  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein,  down  to  the  pectineus  muscle,  which  may  then  be  divided. 
If  no  sac  appear,  and  the  obturator  foramen  covei-ed  by  its  muscle  be  reached,  the  fibres 
of  this  muscle  must  then  be  separated  and  the  obturator  canal  found ;  for  a  small  hernia, 
as  proved  by  the  case  I  have  recorded,  may  be  well  hidden  by  the  muscle.  When  a  sac 
is  felt,  the  parts  constricting  it  must  be  divided  by  a  knife  and  its  contents  reduced.  The 
obturator  nerve,  if  possible,  should  be  avoided. 


Umbilical  Hernia. 


Fig.  285. 


This  may  be  a  congenital  or  acquired  affection,  and  is  common  in  children  from  want 
of  closure  of  the  umbilicus.  It  is  far  from  rare  in  fat  women,  and  others  who  have  had 
many  children.  It  is  also  met  with  in  men,  forming  5  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  hernia, 
and  6  per  cent,  of  cases  of  strangulated  hernia. 

The  congenital  form — Children  are  occasionally  born  with  a  hernial  protrusion 
of  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  into  the  umbilical  cord,  the  covering  of  the  viscera  con- 
sisting of  the  thin  translucent  sheath  of 
the  cord ;  this  deformity  is  probably  due 
to  an  arrest  of  development.  Among 
the  few  examples  of  this  affection  that  I 
have  seen  was  one  in  which  the  liver 
projected,  and  in  it  the  serous  covering 
subsequently  granulated,  contracted,  and 
so  pressed  the  i)arts  back  into  their  nor- 
mal position  that  a  recovery  followed. 
Fig.  285  represents  the  case  in  the  fifth 
month.  In  the  case  of  a  male  child,  one 
day  old,  in  which  a  hernia  into  the  cord 
the  size  of  a  small  egg  existed,  and 
tlu'ough  the  thin  walls  of  which  the 
cajcum  with  its  appendix  was  clearly 
visible,  I  pressed  the  bowel  back  with 
my  finger  and  thumb,  stitched  up  the 
cord  at  its  umbilical  orifice  with  some 
deep  sutures,  and  ligatured  the  cord  itself  at  the  apex  of  the  congenital  translucent  hernial 
sac,  and  complete  recovery  followed  without  any  bad  symptoms.  The  child  was  alive  and 
v.-ell  two  years  after  the  operation.  The  case  was  brought  to  me  on  June  IGth,  1876,  by 
an  old  dresser.  Dr.  W.  Cock,  of  Peckham.  The  practice  adopted  in  the  case  is  that 
which  I  advise  to  be  followed. 
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In  the  acquired  form  of  hernia,  the  sac  is  always  formed,  both  in  the  infant  and  adult, 
by  the  pushing  forwards  of  the  parietal  abdominal  layer  of  peritoneum.  The  parts  cover- 
ing it  being  occasionally  very  thin,  are  only  integument  and  fascia,  the  internal  abdominal 
fascia  being  over  the  true  sac;  at  times  the  tumor  attains  a  large  size,  and,  as  it  generally 
increases  downwards,  the  surgeon  must  look  for  the  neck  of  the  sac  at  its  upper  part. 
These  hernise  at  times  assume  odd  shapes. 

Treatment  When  in  an  infant  and  reducible,  a  cure  may  with  some  confidence  be 

promised;  indeed,  with  the  majority  of  cases  in  young  life  an  opening  in  the  navel  will 
contract,  if  care  be  observed  to  fix  over  the  part  with  good  strapping  a  Jiat  elastic  ring  or 
pad  covered  with  leather.  A  convex  pad  tends  to  keep  the  ring  open.  A  belt  or  truss 
in  early  life  is  a  delusion  since  it  never  keeps  its  place.  In  lieu  of  a  pad,  it  is  an  excel- 
lent plan  to  pinch  up  the  integument  over  the  hernia  with  the  thumb  and  finger  and  then 
to  turn  the  folds  sideAvays  upon  the  umbilical  opening,  fixing  it  in  its  position  by  water- 
})roof  strapping,  the  folded  integument  by  this  method  acting  as  a  pad  and  assisting 
recovery. 

Messrs.  Lee,  Barwell,  and  Wood  have  suggested  an  operation  for  the  closure  of  the 
umbilical  orifice,  but  such  a  measure  cannot  be  recommended  ;  since  to  risk  life  unneces- 
sarily for  an  afiection  that  is  mostly  curable  by  time  and  natural  processes  assisted  by  art, 
is  hardly  justifiable. 

Adult  patients  with  reducible  ventral  hernia  should  also  wear  some  mechanical  apjdi- 
ance,  such  as  a  ring  truss  ;  and  an  irreducible  ru{)ture  should  be  protected  by  a  cup  truss. 

When  these  tumors  are  large  and  irreducible,  they  give  rise  to  troublesome  abdominal 
symptoms.  They  supply,  indeed,  the  best  examples  seen  of  so-called  obstructed  hernia ; 
feces  and  flatus  entering  the  incarcerated  intestine  and  remain  immovable,  causing  nausea, 
colicky  pains,  and  constipation.  Rest  in  the  horizontal  position,  the  local  application  of 
ice,  a  good  enema  to  empty  the  lower  bowel,  and  a  purge  to  clear  out  the  upper,  will  often, 
under  these  circumstances,  prove  of  great  benefit ;  and  should  be  tried  in  all  cases. 

When  symptoms  of  strangulation  exist,  such  measures,  however,  must  not  be  thought 
of.  The  taxis  should  then  be  employed,  and  with  a  patient  under  chloroform,  as  a  rule, 
it  proves  successful.  In  applying  it  to  a  large  tumor  where  it  is  probable  a  fresh  descent 
of  intestine  has  taken  place,  and  the  symptoms  are  due  to  its  strangulation,  the  surgeon 
should  examine  the  tumor  carefully,  to  discover  if  one  part  is  more  tense  than  another ; 
as  then  the  taxis  should  be  applied  to  the  tense  part  in  preference  to  the  other.  On 
several  occasions,  by  adopting  this  practice,  I  have  been  able  to  reduce  with  complete 
success  the  strangulated  portion  of  the  contents  of  a  hernia.  When  vomiting,  constipation, 
local  pain,  and  an  absence  of  im[)ulse  in  the  tumor  are  persistent,  the  reduction  or  freedom 
of  the  mass  from  strangulation  by  oi)eration  must  be  entertained. 

AVhen  herniotomy  is  called  for,  it  is  a  matter  of  immense  im[)ortance  that  no  manipula- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  sac  stiould  take  place,  because  when  the  sac  is  opened  and  the 
parts  exposed,  it  is  an  exceptional  occurrence  for  a  cure  to  follow,  no  cases  of  hernia 
under  these  circumstances  being  more  fatal  than  the  umbilical.  When  the  sac  is  not 
opened,  however,  so  as  to  expose  its  contents,  or  only  opened  at  its  neck  to  allow  of  the 
division  of  the  strangulating  orifice,  a  good  result  may  be  expected. 

In  many  cases  in  which  I  have  adopted  this  practice  a  good  result  followed,  the  oldest 
patient  being  seventy-four  years  of  age,  with  strangulation  of  five  days'  standing. 

In  irreducible  hernia  of  large  size  and  of  long  standing,  when  reduction  of  the  contents 
of  the  sac,  as  a  whole,  cannot  be  expected,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  strangulation  within 
the  sac  by  some  of  its  contents,  the  surgeon  should  be  satisfied  with  relieving  the  strangu- 
lation by  dividing  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  leaving  the  case  to  nature.  To  explore  the 
whole  sac,  and  to  expose  the  irreducible  bowel  to  the  air  and  manipulation,  is  an  unne- 
cessary as  well  as  fatal  practice.  I  had  a  case  in  1874,  with  Mr.  Brockwell,  of  Syden- 
ham, in  which,  in  a  lady,  an  irreducible  hernia  of  seven  years'  standing  became  strangu- 
lated, when  I  simply  divided  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  left  the  parts  alone.  After  two 
days  the  whole  contents  of  the  sac  returned,  and  a  rapid  and  complete  recovery  took 
place.  I  have  followed  this  practice  on  several  occasions  with  a  similar  result.  A  double 
sac  is  found  at  times  in  umbilical  hernia.  Some  time  ago  I  was  called  on  to  operate  in 
such  a  case.  Tiie  woman  was  aged  44,  and  had  been  ruptured  for  years,  the  hernia 
being  irreducible.  She  came  under  my  care  at  Guy's,  with  symptoms  of  two  days'  stran- 
gulation. The  rupture  was  clearly  inflamed,  the  slightest  mani})ulation  causing  intolerable 
pain.  Under  chloroform  I  cut  down  upon  the  tumor,  and  found  two  distinct  sacs,  their 
orifices,  which  were  placed  laterally,  being  separated  by  a  piece  of  dense  fibre  tissue. 
One  contained  a  mass  of  omentum,  the  second,  intestine,  which  was  black  from  conges- 
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tion  and  covered  with  lymph.  The  orifices  of  the  sacs  were  freely  divided  and  their  con- 
tents left,  but  the  patient  died,  and  no  examination  after  death  was  allowed.  In  another 
case,  I  found  strangulated  bowel  in  a  small  omental  sac  introduced  into  an  irreducible 
hernia. 

A  ventral  hernia  is  a  term  applied  to  any  protrusion  through  the  abdominal  walls 
not  belonging  to  the  usual  foi-ms.  Most  of  these  are  found  in  the  linea  alba  above  the 
navel.  One  of  tlie  largest  I  ever  saw  was  over  the  right  iliac  fossa  ;  and  followed  a  rup- 
ture of  the  abdominal  muscles  caused  by  a  fall  of  twenty  feet  upon  the  handle  of  a  pump. 
It  was  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  and  strangulated.  By  tlie  taxis  I  reduced  the  mass,  and, 
by  the  use  of  ice  locally  and  opium  internally,  the  man  recovered.  He  had,  however, 
subsequently  to  wear  a  pad  to  supjiort  the  part. 

After  the  operation  of  ovariotomy  a  very  large  protrusion  may  take  place,  if  a  good 
belt  be  not  worn.  The  same  may  arise  after  the  weakening  of  the  abdominal  walls  from 
abscess. 

When  the  hernia  takes  place  below  the  xiphoid  cartilage  it  is  called  epigastric,  and  in 
the  loins,  lumbar.  Birkett  quotes  two  such  cases.  In  1875  I  saw  an  example  of  the 
epigastric  form  with  Mr.  Treves,  of  Margate,  in  a  lady  ait.  68,  who  had  at  the  same  time 
an  irreducible  umbilical  hernia.  Symptoms  had  existed  for  108  hours  when  I  operated, 
and  the  bowel  slipped  back  unseen  on  dividing  the  parts  at  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The 
patient,  however,  sank. 

Perineal  hernia  descends  in  front  of  the  rectum  and  appears  in  the  perineum,  and 
is  most  common  in  women.  When  the  hernia  descends  outside  the  vagina  along  the 
ramus  of  the  ischium,  it  shows  itself  in  the  labium,  labial  ov  pudendal  hernia,  and  when 
it  appears  in  the  vagina,  vaginal  hernia. 

Vaginal  and  labial  hernias  may  be  mistaken  for  the  mucous  cysts  of  those  parts ;  but 
the  hernife  are  reducible,  and,  when  irreducible  or  strangulated,  they  give  rise  to  symp- 
toms indicative  of  these  conditions.  The  cysts  are  only  local  affections,  and  cause  no 
general  symptoms.  They  are  tense,  elastic,  globular  tumors,  fixed  in  the  tissues,  and 
have  no  neck  passing  upwards  into  tl>e  pelvis. 

Ischiatic  hernia  is  a  hernia  through  the  sciatic  notch,  above  or  below  the  pyri- 
formis  muscle.  The  gluteus  maximus  muscle  covers  it  in  ;  but,  as  the  hernia  enlarges,  it 
may  ay)pear  below  the  lower  border  of  that  muscle.  Dr.  F.  C.  Crosse,  in  Sept.  1873 
('  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science'),  has  recorded  an  interesting  example  of  this  kind 
in  a  woman,  fet.  40.  The  tumor  occupied  the  lower  border  of  the  right  gluteal  fold,  it 
was  the  size  of  a  foetal  head,  soft  and  pulpy  to  the  touch,  dull  in  parts,  tympanitic  in 
others  ;  and  coughing  gave  an  impulse  to  it.  It  was  treated  by  a  truss.  When  such  a 
rupture  becomes  strangulated  an  operation  must  be  performed,  the  surgeon  making  such 
an  incision  as  will  best  expose  the  tumor  and  its  neck. 

Diaphragmatic  hernia  is  met  with  as  the  result  of  an  accident  (traumatic),  and 
is  generally  fatal ;  it  has  been  alluded  to  under  the  heading  of  "  Abdominal  Injuries," 
page  434.  It  may  also  be  the  result  of  some  "  congenital"  defect,  or  the  pushing  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  through  a  natural  or  other  opening  in  the  muscle  (acquired  form).  It 
rarely  calls  for  surgical  aid. 

On  Trusses. 

A  truss  is  an  instrument  employed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  descent  of  a  hernia. 
It  is  composed  of  a  pad,  to  be  placed  over  the  seat  of  tlie  hernial  protrusion,  and  a  spring 
or  belt  to  keep  it  in  position.  Any  truss  that  will  keep  up  the  hernia  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  does  not  cause  i)ain  or  lasting  discomfort,  is  probably  beneficial.  Every 
truss  that  fails  to  carry  out  this  object,  should  be  condemned.  An  instrument  with  a  too 
feeble  spring  is  a  delusion  and  snare ;  but  one  that  is  too  powerful  may  tend  to  do  more 
eventual  harm  than  present  good  by  causing  absorption  of  the  abdominal  parietes  upon 
which  it  presses,  and,  as  a  consequence,  enlargement  of  the  opening  through  which  the 
hernia  descends.  For  the  same  reason  a  pad  that  is  unduly  convex  is  also  to  be  con- 
demned. 

A  truss  that  will  keep  up  one  hernia  may  fail  in  the  case  of  another.  Every  hernia,  in 
fact,  requires  a  special  adaptation  of  the  pad  as  well  as  a  carefully  regulated  spring. 

Every  subject  of  a  hernia,  young  or  old,  male  or  female,  should  wear  a  truss,  and,  in  a 
good  proportion  of  cases,  particularly  of  the  young,  a  cure  may  take  place  ;  that  is,  the 
neck  of  the  sac  may  close.  But  even  after  a  cure,  or  apparent  cure  has  taken  place,  it  is 
well,  for  the  sake  of  safety,  to  wear  the  instrument ;  as  cases  are  far  from  infrequent, 
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when  a  supposed  cure  had  taken  place,  and  after  the  lapse  of  years,  a  sudden  descent  has 
occurred,  jeopardizing  life.    This  is  the  more  common  in  the  congenital  form  of  hernia. 

'Fhe  truss  should  be  worn  all  day,  from  the  act  of  rising  out  of  bed  to  that  of  retiring, 
as  its  object  is  to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  hernia  under  any  sudden  act  of  exertion,  and, 
with  the  truss  off,  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee  that  any  such  may  not  be  made.  Some 
patients  have  a  habit  of  removing  their  trusses  when  they  are  sitting  in  their  drawing- 
room,  but  this  is  to  be  condemned,  since  I  have  more  than  once  been  called  upon  to  treat 
a  strangulated  hernia  which  came  down  under  these  circumstances,  during  some  unguarded 
act;  and  it  is  in  these  unguarded  moments  that  the  truss  is  calculated  to  be  of  so  much 
benefit. 

When  the  truss  is  first  applied,  it  will  doubtless  cause  inconvenience,  which  will  soon 
puss  away.  Tlie  use  of  plenty  of  starch  or  violet  powder,  the  bathing  of  the  point  of 
pressure  with  some  spirit  and  water,  and  attention  to  keep  it  very  dry,  are  excellent 
remedies  for  any  little  local  source  of  discomfort. 

The  pad  This  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  size  of  the  hernial  aperture. 

A  small  opening  requiring  a  small  pad,  and  a  large  opening,  a  large  one.  The  pad 
siiould  always  overlap  for  about  half  an  inch  all  round  the  hernial  aperture,  and  in  large 
hernia?,  for  more.  It  should  be  slightly  convex  when  made  of  any  yielding  material ;  and 
flat,  when  of  a  firmer  consistency.  It  should  also  be  so  adapted  to  its  spring  as  to  keep 
its  place  under  all  circumstances. 

In  inguinal  hernia  it  should,  moreover,  be  so  fixed  to  the  spring  as  to  exert  a  pressui'e 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  hernial  aperture.  Thus,  in  large  pendulous  bellies,  the 
pressure  may  be  upwards,  or  inwards  and  upwards  ;  but  in  thin  subjects  directly  back- 
wards. In  femoral  rupture,  the  pressure  should  always  be  backwards,  in  order  to  close 
the  crural  ring.  Any  truss  that  applies  its  pressure  only  in  one  direction  must  fail  in  its 
purpose  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  It  is,  indeed,  in  this  curve  of  the  spring,  or  direc- 
tion in  which  the  pressure  of  the  pad  is  employed,  that  the  chief  difference  in  the  great 
varieties  of  trusses  is  found. 

Some  pads  are  rigidly  attached  to  the  spring  that  holds  them  in  position,  while  others 
are  connected  by  means  of  movable  joints  of  different  construction.  Salmon  and  Ody's 
well-known  truss  has  a  ball-and-socket  joint. 

The  spring  of  a  truss  is  a  matter  of  importance,  although  not  so  much  as  the  pad  and 
the  direction  of  the  line  of  pressure.  Its  strength  should  be  carefully  regulated  accord  - 
ing  to  the  requirements  of  the  individual  case.  It  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  keep  the 
pad  in  position,  and  prevent  the  descent  of  the  hernia  under  all  circumstances,  but  not  so 
as  to  cause  pain.  The  French  spring  consists  of  a  coil  like  that  of  a  watch-spring,  is  always 
in  action,  and  presses  inwards.  The  German  form  is  more  rigid  and  inelastic,  and  holds 
tlie  pad  firmly  in  its  place,  thereby  resisting  the  protrusion  of  the  hernia  under  any  expul- 
sive effort.  The  English  makers  employ  a  variety  of  springs.  A  too  rigid  one,  as  the 
German,  is  not  to  be  recommended,  whilst  the  French  is  also  objectionable,  its  action 
being  too  severe  and  constant. 

Tlie  best  is  that  which  holds  the  pad  in  position,  keeps  it  there  under  all  movements, 
counteracts  any  expulsive  action  of  the  hernia,  and  causes  little  if  any  discomfort.  The 
lighter  it  is  under  these  circumstances  the  better,  and  the  closer  it  is  adapted  to  the  body 
the  more  comfort  it  affords. 

The  only  truss  that  has  no  circular-body  spring,  and  is  kept  in  position  by  a  band  is 
the  Moc-main  lever.  The  pressure  is  kept  up  by  means  of  a  thigh  strap  attached  to  a 
small  spring-lever  connected  with  the  pad.  Such  a  truss  is  doubtless  comfortable,  as  its 
action  is  not  enough  to  produce  inconvenience,  but  it  is  not  safe  under  most  circum- 
stances. In  old  people  where  the  inguinal  rings  require  only  a  little  support,  it  may  be 
used  ;  but  in  the  middle-aged,  when  the  hernia  has  a  tendency  to  come  down,  it  is  a 
dangerous  and  unreliable  instrument. 

In  oblique  inguinal  hernia  the  pad  of  the  truss  should  be  placed  over  the  internal 
ring  and  canal,  and  not  over  the  external  ring,  the  object  being  to  give  support  to  the 
weak  internal  ring ;  in  direct  inguinal  it  is  placed  over  the  external  ring.  In 
femoral  hernia,  when  the  crural  arch  is  natural  and  not  relaxed,  a  small  pad  may  be 
eni|)loyed  over  the  neck  of  the  sac  ;  but  when  the  arch  is  relaxed  and  movable,  a  large 
pad,  so  adjusted  as  to  press  upon  the  ligament  itself,  is  required.  After  the  operation  of 
herniotomy  for  crural  hernia,  this  fact  is  worthy  of  attention  ;  for  when  a  free  division  of 
Gimbernat's  I'gament  has  been  made,  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  always  large  and  the  liga- 
ments relaxed. 

To  give  a  description  of  every  variety  of  truss  is  needless. 
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E(i(fs  truss  is  in  all  respects  rigid,  and  keeps  its  place  when  once  fitted.  Cole's  truss 
is  very  good,  is  light,  and  has  a  tliin  metallic  pad  covered  with  leather,  and  acted  on  by 
spiral  rings.  When  properly  adapted  with  a  not  too  convex  pad,  it  gives  elastic  pressure ; 
but  is  not  so  well  calculated  to  retain  a  hernia  under  violent  exertion  as  another  truss 
with  a  more  solid  pad  ;  the  elastic  pad  being  apt  to  yield  and  allow  the  hernia  to  descend. 
This  objection  applies  to  all  elastic  pads,  although  air  or  water  puds,  in  some  cases,  are 
very  comfortable  and  valuable,  particularly  in  the  healthy  aged  subject. 

Among  the  trusses  with  solid  pads  that  of  Wood's  must  be  mentioned.  They  are 
made  by  Matthews,  with  flat  pads,  composed  of  wood,  ivory,  or  vulcanite,  an  india- 
rubber  water-bag  being  occasionally  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  pad.  They  are  held  in 
position  by  a  spring  that  encircles  the  body.  The  size  of  the  pad  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  hernia,  and  the  size  of  the  hernial  aperture.  For  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  the  pad 
is  of  an  obliquely  curved  horseshoe  shape,  the  outer  limb  over  Poupart's  ligament  being 
shorter  than  the  inner,  and  the  spermatic  cord  and  pubic  spine  lying  in  the  cleft.  The 
curve  of  the  horseshoe  is  placed  over  the  inner  hernial  aperture.  For  direct  inguinal  or 
umbilical  hernia,  the  pad  is  made  the  shape  of  an  ovate  ring  with  a  hole,  corresponding 
to  the  hernial  opening  in  the  centre.    For  femoral  hernia,  the  pad  is  egg  shape. 

Newsom's  truss  has  a  thin  round  wire-spring  and  a  hard  pad,  which  is  very  comfort- 
able when  well  adapted. 

The  truss  of  Dr.  C.  P^dwards,  of  Cheltenham,  is  good,  the  pad  being  so  arranged  that 
it  may  revolve  as  well  as  slide  on  the  spring  when  required.  That  of  Salt,  of  Birming- 
ham, and  L'Estrange's,  are  also  good  instruments.  IMillikin,  of  St.  Thomas's  Street, 
makes  also  an  excellent  truss  with  a  pad,  which,  being  movable  upon  a  ball-and-socket 
joint,  is  really  adapted  to  any  case. 

A  simple,  yet  a  very  efficient  truss  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Krohne  and  Sesemann,  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Rendle,  late  surgical  registrar  at  Guy's,  for 
keeping  up  either  a  single  or  a  double  rupture.  It  consists  of  a  circular  steel  spring 
covered  with  vulcanite,  and  made  to  fit  the  pelvis  closely,  an  inch  below  the  hip.  At 
both  ends  of  the  spring  there  is  a  slot  in  which  vulcanite  pads  slide,  one  for  the  left  and 
another  for  the  right  side.  If  a  hernia  exists  on  one  side  only,  the  spring  pressure  on 
that  side  is  made  the  strongest,  the  pad  on  the  other  side  acting  as  a  protection  from 
rupture. 

Whatever  truss  is  selected  to  be  of  use  it  must  answer  to  a  nicety  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  required.  The  pad  should  be  adapted  to  the  abdominal  hernial  orifice  or  to  the  her- 
nial tumor  itself,  and  not  below  it.  The  amount  of  pressure  a])plied  to  the  pad  ought  to 
be  carefully  regulated  as  well  as  its  direction,  and  enough  employed  to  keep  the  ])ad  in 
position  under  all  circumstances,  without  causing  pain.  A  slight  force  applied  in  the 
right  direction  being  of  more  value  than  a  greater  misdirected. 

The  pad  may  be  flat  or  slightly  convex,  and  made  of  a  solid  or  elastic  material.  Of 
the  latter,  air,  water,  or  springs  may  be  employed,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  Sand  pads  are  of  great  value,  as  they  can  be  moulded  to  fit  more  comfortably  and 
accurately  than  any  other. 

To  test  the  value  of  a  truss  The  jiatient  should  be  made  to  cough  and  strain, 

and,  when  possible,  to  jump.  He  should  be  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  with  his  legs 
apart,  or  made  to  stoop  forward  with  his  knees  apart  and  his  hands  resting  on  his  knees 
and  then  to  cough,  these  positions  tending  more  than  any  other  to  relax  the  lower  parts  of 
the  abdomen  and  to  loosen  the  truss.  When  the  hernia  by  these  means  fails  to  descend 
or  to  excite  in  the  patient  a  sensation  of  weakness  in  the  region  of  one  of  the  abdominal 
rings,  the  truss  is  probably  efficient.  Tlie  patient  should  be  taught,  under  all  circum- 
stances, what  the  truss  is  expected  to  do,  and  be  made  to  understand  the  danger  he  will 
incur  if  it  fail  in  its  purpose,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  again  seeking  advice. 

The  surgeon,  moreover,  should  always  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  the  truss  fits,  and  not  rest  satisfied  by  sending  his  patient  to  buy  a  truss  where  he 
likes  and  of  what  kind  he  likes ;  he  should  also  tell  the  maker  what  is  wanted,  and  not 
leave  him  to  find  it  out. 

To  measure  for  a  truss — The  following  points  should  be  noticed,  viz.,  the  nature 
of  the  hernia,  the  size  of  the  hernial  aperture,  the  side,  or  if  double.  The  circumference 
of  the  pelvis  should  also  be  given  one  inch  below  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  the  girth  of 
the  body,  commencing  and  ending  at  the  hernial  orifice,  as  well  as  the  distance  from  the 
hernial  aperture  to  the  iliac  spine.  The  surgeon,  moreover,  should  always  indicate  to  the 
maker  the  directions  of  the  pressure  required  by  the  i)ad,  and  this  should  always  be  made 
out  when  the  ])atient  stands,  by  a  digital  examination.    In  pendulous  and  fat  subjects 
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with  inguinal  liernia,  it  maybe  upwards,  backwards,  and  inwards;  in  thin  subjects  simply 
backwards.  In  lemoral  rupture,  the  plane  of  the  crural  ring  is  horizontal,  and  may  be 
closed  by  a  backward  pressure.  No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down,  though  this  is  a 
point  upon  which  the  whole  value  of  the  truss  depends. 

To  estimate  the  foi'ce  required  to  keep  the  hernia  in  position  is  a  difficult  matter.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  only  true  test  is  that  of  trial.  Mr.  Wood  has  had  an  ingenious 
pressure-gauge  made  for  the  purpose,  which  may  possibly  turn  out  of  value.  ('Brit.  Med. 
Journ.,'  October  12th,  1871.)  Mr.  Holthouse  has  likewise  invented  a  skeleton  truss 
which  promises  to  be  of  use  for  indicating  the  length  and  shape  of  the  spring  required, 
and  the  correct  angle  at  which  the  pad  should  be  fixed. 

Patients  who  are  liable  to  employ  at  times  great  muscular  exertion  should  have  two 
trusses,  one  for  ordinary  wear  with  a  sufficient  press  power  to  keep  the  hernia  in  position, 
and  the  second  with  an  increase  of  power  which  is  to  be  put  on  when  occasion  demands. 
They  should  also  have  extra  bathing  trusses. 

When  any  tendency  exists  for  a  double  hernia,  as  indicated  by  a  bulging  of  tlie  oppo- 
site ring  or  a  sense  of  weakness  on  making  exertion,  a  double  truss  should  be  worn  ; 
indeed,  in  inguinal  hernia,  I  believe  that  a  double  truss  should  always  be  employed.  It  is 
at  least  as  comfortable  as  a  single  one,  besides  being  an  extra  protection  if  well  adjusted, 
and  can  do  no  harm. 

Birkett,  'Holmes's  Syst.,'  vol.  iv,  ed.  1870;  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  185d.— Bryant,  'Guy's  Re- 
ports,'1856;  'Clin.  Surg.,'  Part  3,  1861.— Coo^jer's  'Surgical  Diet.,'  8th  ed.—Gay,  'On  Hernia,' 
1848. — P.  Heivett,  'Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1844. — Hutchinson,  '  Lond.  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1865. — James,  'On 
Hernia,'  1859. — Aston  Key,  '  On  Hernia,'  1833  ;  '  Guy's  Rep.,'  1842. — Kingdon,  'Med  -Chir.  Trans.,' 
1864. — Luke,  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vols.  xxvi.  and  xxxi. — Laivrence,  'On  Ruptures,'  1835,  5th  ed. — 
Stephens,  ' On  Obstructed  Hernia,'  1829, — Scarpa,  Wishart's  ed.,  1814. —  Ward,  'On  Strangulated 
Hernia,'  1854.— IFood,  'On  Rupture,'  1863. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 


SURGERY  OF  THE  ANUS  AND  RECTUM. 


(Malformations.) 

The  anus  and  rectum  are  not  rarely  the  seat  of  congenital  malformations,  and  these  show 
themselves  in  a  variety  of  forms.  In  one  class  of  cases  the  anus  is  completely  closed,  the 
rectum  being  either  partially  or  wholly  deficient ;  in  a  second  the  anus  exists  in  its  normal 
condition,  but  opens  into  a  cul-de-sac,  the  rectum  being  partially  or  wholly  deficient  (Fig. 
286) ;  and  in  a  third  the  anal  orifice  is  absent,  the  rectum  opening  into  the  bladder,  urethra, 
vagina,  or  other  abnormal  position.  And,  it  will  be  observed,  says  Mi-.  Curling,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  bulk  of  our  information  on  this  subject  ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol. 
xliii),  that  the  classification  of  these  imperfections  is  founded  on  states  that  can  generally 
be  recognized  during  life  ;  although,  unfortunately,  the  conditions  of 
the  terminal  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  its  relation  to  the 
parts  around,  cannot  be  predicted  with  any  certainty  ;  since  in  cases 
of  imperforate  anus,  or  of  anus  opening  into  a  cul-de-sac,  the  intes- 
tinal canal  may  terminate  in  a  blind  pouch  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
the  rectum  being  wholly  Avanting  ;  or,  an  imperfect  rectum  may  form 
and  show  itself  as  a  short  sac  descending  to  the  floor  of  tlie  i)elvis, 
or  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  in  the  male,  or  commencement  of  the 
vagina  in  the  female.  An  explanation  of  these  diffiirent  conditions 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  these  malformations  are  clearly  due 
to  some  failure  in  the  fcetal  development  and  to  the  want  of  junction 
of  the  two  ends  of  the  rectal  tube ;  for  the  anal  portion  of  the  bowel 
developing  from  below,  grows  upwards,  while  the  intestinal  descends 
from  above.  The  two  parts  subsequently  advance,  and,  in  a  natural 
condition,  unite,  the  membranous  diaphragm  at  the  point  of  their 

.•  i       1  i  -IT  •       L     •   X      i'i-  1     u  Showing  the  intestine 

junction,  at  a  later  period,  disappearing  by  interstitial  absorption.  ^^^.^^  ^*  ^  cui-de-sac 
When  a  failure  in  this  uniting  process  takes  place,  the  second  class  above  the  auus.  Piep. 
of  congenital  imperfection  is  formed  ;  when  the  failure  occurs  at  an    isi*2'»,  Guy  s  Hosp.  Mua. 
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early  period  of  development,  the  two  ends  of  the  approaching  tubes  will  be  far  distant, 
and,  when  at  a  later  period,  they  may  be  in  closer  contact.  The  closure  of  the  anal  orifice 
is  due  to  a  firm  adhesion  of  the  integument. 

Sometimes  the  blind  pouch  in  which  the  intestinal  canal  terminates  is  connected  with 
the  anal  integument,  or  with  the  anal  cul-de-sac,  by  a  cord  prolonged  from  the  bowel  above, 
and  it  seems  possible,  from  Curling's  and  MM.  Goyrand  and  Friedberg's  observations, 
that  such  cases  are  caused  by  an  obliteration  of  the  bowel  which  was  originally  well  formed, 
from  some  intra-uterine  inflammatory  action ;  instances  being  on  record  where  the  mus- 
cular tissue  of  the  intestine  was  clearly  traced  into  the  cord.  Where  the  upper  bowel 
communicates  with  the  urinary  or  vaginal  passages,  it  is  owing  to  the  incomplete  separa- 
tion of  the  natural  cloaca  that  exists  during  the  development  of  those  parts. 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  way  in  wiiich  these  deformities  are  caused  will  explain 
the  difficulties  that  are  met  with  in  their  treatment. 

Treatment  On  the  birth  of  every  child,  the  condition  of  the  different  outlets  of  the 

body  should  invariably  be  examined,  and  even  when  the  anus  appears  normal,  a  digital 
examination  should  be  made  on  the  second  day,  if  the  bowels  have  failed  to  act,  as  many 
an  infant's  life  has  been  lost  for  the  want  of  this  attention  and  the  consequent  postpone- 
ment of  surgical  relief  till  too  late  a  period. 

In  the  simplest  cases  when  the  anus  is  closed  by  a  thin  membrane  and  the  bulging  of 
the  distended  rectum  indicates  its  nature,  a  cautious  central  incision  through  the  soft  parts 
should  at  once  be  made,  and  a  good  result  is  generally  obtained,  the  power  of  the  anus 
usually  being  complete.  Mr.  R,  Harrison,  of  Liverpool,  records  the  case  of  a  child  who 
was  born  with  an  imperforate  anus,  and  was  successfully  operated  upon  in  the  anal  region 
thirty-three  days  after  birth.    ('Lancet,'  Feb.  26th,  1876.) 

In  the  more  complicated  cases  where  the  anus  is  closed  or  absent  and  no  bulging  of  the 
bowel  exists,  where  the  surgeon  has  no  means  of  making  out  the  true  position  of  the 
terminal  end  of  the  bowel,  a  cautious  incision  may  be  made  over  the  spot  in  which  the 
anus  ought  to  be  found,  the  finger  of  the  left  hand  acting  as  a  pilot,  but  this  must  be  car- 
ried out  with  care.  The  incision  may  be  free  as  long  as  it  is  carried  upwards  and  back- 
wards towards  the  sacrum,  and  not  forwards  towards  the  urethra  or  vagina.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  made  too  high.  Where  there  is  not  sufficient  room  to  carry  out  this  practice, 
the  coccyx  may  be  cut  away. 

When  these  means  fail,  all  further  attempts  must  be  relinquished.  To  introduce  a  knife 
or  a  trocar  and  canula  blindly  upwards  with  the  vain  hope  of  puncturing  the  distended 
bowel,  is  a  practice  to  be  unhesitatingly  condemned.  Mr.  Curling's  figures,  too,  prove 
that  the  perineal  exploratory  operation  unless  undertaken  with  great  care,  does  more  harm 
than  good ;  though  when  skilfully  performed  it  is  followed  by  considerable  success. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  second  class  of  cases,  when  the  rectum  terminates  above  in  a 
cul-de-sac,  an  exploratory  operation  may  be  made  as  just  described,  but  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  true  position  of  the  bowel  renders  any  operative  proceeding  hazardous.  When 
the  two  tubes  are  in  contact  and  only  separated  by  their  membranous  ends,  as  in  the  case 
illustrated  (Fig.  286),  a  good  result  may  be  expected,  but,  when  they  are  far  apart,  no 
such  success  can  be  anticipated.  Mr.  Curling  in  his  table  gives  31  examples  of  this  class 
of  cases.  In  27  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  bowel,  in  16  with  success,  while  10  of 
these  subsequently  recovered. 

When  the  bowel  is  opened  in  any  of  these  cases  and  is  not  far  from  the  anus,  the  sur- 
geon should  use  all  fair  endeavors  to  draw  down  the  intestine  to  the  margin  of  the  ex- 
ternal opening  and  fasten  it  with  sutures  to  the  skin.  He  cannot  often,  however,  succeed 
in  accomplishing  this,  the  bowel  being  rarely  found  at  a  less  distance  than  an  inch  from 
the  perineum  ;  but  when  possible,  the  advantages  of  the  practice  are  great.  AVhere  this 
cannot  be  attained,  repeated  dilatation  of  the  perforated  bowel  is  absolutely  essential  to 
maintain  its  patency,  as  otherwise,  like  all  artificial  openings,  its  subsequent  contraction 
will  take  place.  The  introduction  of  a  finger  once  or  tuice  a  week  is  sometimes  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  and  in  a  case  I  had  under  my  care,  where  the  tendency  to  contract  rapidly 
was  marked,  the  introduction  of  a  large  sea-tangle  tent  answered  admirably,  the  tent 
being  placed  in  water  for  a  few  minutes  beforehand  to  make  it  swell. 

When  the  anus  opens  in  an  abnormal  position,  as  in  the  vagina,  and  the  anus  made  by 
the  surgeon  is  established,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  for  the  abnormal  opening  to  close, 
several  cases  being  on  record  in  which  this  result  ensued.  Two  have  occurred  in  my  own 
practice.  When  success  has  followed  any  operative  procedure  in  these  cases,  it  is  im- 
portant that  close  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  bowel  for  many  years, 
and  indeed  for  the  whole  of  life,  because  there  seems  reason  to  believe,  that  the  bowel 
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Fig.  287. 


Enormous  dilatation  of  the  rectum  followiug 
obstruction  due  to  the  contraction  of  an  artiticiiil 
opening  made  into  an  imperforate  rectum  twenty- 
six  years  previously. 


which  forms  the  upper  cul-rle-sac  has  but  little  muscular  power,  and  is  liable  to  dilate 
under  fecal  collection  as  well  as  to  become  paralyzed,  death  under  these  circumstances 
taking  place  from  obstruction.  In  Fig.  287,  this  fact  is  illustrated.  It  was  taken  from 
William  L — ,  a;t.  2G,  who  had  been  operated  upon 
as  an  infant  for  an  imperforate  rectum.  He  died 
in  June,  1874,  from  exhaustion  and  peritonitis  fol- 
lowing intestinal  obstruction,  this  obstruction  being 
clearly  due  to  the  narrowing  of  the  rectum  at  the 
seat  of  the  early  operation.  At  the  post-mortem, 
the  rectum  was  tbund  to  occupy  half  the  abdominal 
cavity  and  was  thirteen  inches  long  and  eleven  in 
circumference.  Its  walls  were  three  times  as  thick 
as  natural,  more  particularly  the  peritoneal  coat. 

When  the  exploratory  ano-perineal  operation 
has  failed  to  give  relief,  or  when  it  is  inexpedient 
to  make  the  attempt  from  the  very  backward  posi- 
tion of  the  genital  organ,  other  measures  must  be 
adopted,  and  of  these  the  opening  of  the  large 
intestine  through  the  abdominal  wall  is  certainly 
the  best.  M.  Eocliard,  in  the  '  Memoires  de 
I'Academie  Imperiale  de  .Medecine,'  1859,  gives 
ten  authentic  successful  cases  of  Littre's  operation 
in  the  groin  for  this  affection.  Holmes  informs 
us,  in  his  admirable  work  '  On  the  Surgical  Dis- 
eases of  Children,'  that  he  had  not  met  with  the 
account  of  any  permanently  successful  operation 
since  the  publication  of  Rochard's  paper.  Guersant  opened  the  colon  in  the  groin  eleven 
times  in  succession,  and  once  in  the  loin,  without  saving  a  patient.  Giraldes,  however, 
had  one  case  in  which  a  child  lived  two  months  and  a  half  and  then  died  from  another 
cause. 

The  operation,  to  be  successful,  must  be  undertaken  early,  before  the  infant  is  exhausted 
and  peritonitis  set  in.  Delay  is  only  justifiable  when  the  bowel  is  not  distended  and  the 
symptoms  not  in  any  way  urgent. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  operation,  that  known  as  Littre's  is  probably  the  best,  viz., 
opening  the  bowel  in  the  groin.  The  left  groin  is  usually  selected,  although  the  right  has 
been  recommended  by  Huguier  on  account  of  tlie  frequent  bend  in  the  colon  towards  the 
right  groin,  and  the  absence  of  the  rectum  in  these  cases.  Giraldes  also  has  shown  from 
dissection,  that  in  thirty  infants  operated  on  for  imperfo ration,  the  intestine  was  found  on 
the  left  in  all.  ('  Nouveau  Diet,  de  Med.  et  de  Chirurg.  pratiques,'  1864.)  I  have  on 
three  occasions  performed  Huguier's  operation  with  temporary  success.  In  the  last  case, 
operated  upon  in  December,  1876,  the  child  (a  male)  was  twelve  days  old  before  relief 
was  sought,  and  he  lived  eight  days,  dying  from  chronic  peritonitis,  which  had  evidently 
existed  before  the  operation.  The  artificial  anus  had  been  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
large  intestine,  and,  had  the  operation  been  performed  at  an  earlier  period,  good  success 
would  probably  have  been  attained.  The  question  is,  therefore,  still  sub  judice.  Amussat's 
operation  in  the  loin  is  rightly  put  aside  in  these  cases  on  account  of  the  natural  looseness 
of  the  colon  after  its  splenic  flexure.  Figures  likewise  help  towards  the  same  conclusion, 
since  out  of  fourteen  instances  in  which  Littre's  operation  was  performed,  nine  recovered, 
whereas  two  only  out  of  seven  recovered  after  the  lumbar  operation. 

The  operation  itself  has  been  described  in  page  450. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  third  class  of  cases,  where  the  rectum  opens  into  the  vagina,  the 
surgeon  may  lay  open  the  rectum  from  the  position  of  the  natural  anus,  having  previously 
passed  a  director  into  the  vaginal  orifice  of  the  gut  as  a  guide,  drawing  down,  when  pos- 
sible, tlie  bowel,  and  fastening  it  to  the  integument  by  sutures,  as  originally  performed 
with  success  by  Amussat.  As  a  guide  to  the  perineal  incision,  a  bent  probe  may  be  passed 
into  the  vaginal  orifice  of  the  bowel,  and  the  end  turned  towards  the  perineum,  cutting 
down  carefully  upon  it.  I  have  done  this  with  success  on  four  occasions,  and  in  all  stitched 
the  bowel  to  the  margin  of  the  integument,  forming  a  good  anus.  In  two  cases,  the  vaginal 
orifice  subsequently  closed.  In  two,  that  were  operated  on  several  years  ago,  the  patients 
have  good  control  ov^er  their  motions,  while  the  vaginal  fecal  fistula  seems  to  be  contract- 
ing, liquid  motions  alone  passing. 

In  exceptional  instances  the  deformity  seems  to  cause  no  inconvenience.    Ricord  has 
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recordefl  one  ('  Gaz.  des  Hop.,'  1863)  in  which  the  woman  was  married  and  her  husband 
was  quite  unconscious  that  anytliing  abnormal  about  the  parts  existed.  Le  Fort  has 
recorded  a  second  in  which  the  woman  was  married,  and  had  had  tiiree  children,  the  mal- 
formation having  been  accidentally  discovered  in  an  examination  for  some  suspected 
disease  of  the  bowel. 

"  In  such  cases  as  these,"  adds  Holmes,  "  the  termination  of  the  rectum  in  the  vagina 
must  be  tolerably  free,  and  there  must  either  be  an  external  sphincter  or  the  internal 
sphincter  must  be  hypertrophied." 

AVhen  the  bowel  empties  itself  into  the  bladder  or  urethra,  the  case  is  very  hopeless, 
though  the  prospects  of  a  successful  issue  are  better  under  the  latter  than  the  former  con- 
ditions. An  exploratory  operation  in  the  regio)\  of  the  anus  may,  however,  be  made  with 
the  usual  caution,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  intestine,  and,  on  its  failure  Littre's  opera- 
tion should  be  performed.  Mr.  Curling  has  related  a  successful  case  of  this  operation  in 
a  boy,  eight  years  of  age,  who  had  a  good  anus  in  the  groin,  yet  suffered  from  the  occa- 
sional passage  of  feces  into  the  urinary  passages. 

By  way  of  summary  the  ibllowing  conclusions  may  be  given  : — 

1.  In  all  cases,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  of  imperforate  anus,  obstructed  rectum,  or 
misplaced  anus,  an  exploratory  operation  in  the  normal  anal  position  ought  to  be  made, 
success  following  the  attempt  in  nearly  half  such  cases. 

2.  Such  exploratory  operations,  however,  to  be  successful,  should  be  undertaken  early, 
and  conducted  with  great  caution — the  line  of  puncture  or  incision  being  upwards  and 
backwards  towards  the  sacrum. 

3.  When  these  means  fail,  or  are  inapplicable,  the  intestine  must  be  opened  in  the 
groin,  it  being  still  an  open  question  whether  the  right  or  left  side  ought  to  be  selected, 
though  the  latter  is  the  usual  one. 

4.  When  an  artificial  anus  has  been  made,  its  constant  dilatation  is  a  necessity. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject  refer  to  Curling's  paper,  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xliii, 
and  French  edition  of  Holmes's  '  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children,'  by  Dr.  Larcher.  Bodenhamer, 
Wm.,  '  On  Malformations,'  Wood,  New  York,  1860.    Ashton,  '  On  Rectum,'  3d  ed.  1860. 

Injuries  of  the  Rectum. 

The  anal  orifice  and  lower  part  of  the  rectum  may  be  wounded  by  accident  from  falls, 
or  by  design,  and,  when  this  occurs,  hemorrhage  is  a  common  result.  Repair,  however, 
rapidly  goes  on  in  these  regions,  and  with  the  arrest  of  bleeding  by  either  securing  the 
divided  artery  or  by  pressure,  and  water  dressing,  a  good  result  may  be  anticipated. 

In  1876,  a  severe  example  of  this  kind  came  under  my  care  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  a  boy 
ast.  12,  who  was  impaled  upon  a  rail,  the  iron  spike  entering  the  pelvis  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  right  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  perforating  the  rectum  about  two  inches  up,  and 
lacerating  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum  and  base  of  the  bladder.  The  injury  was  fol- 
lowed by  collapse  and  attended  with  hemorrhage.  I  saw  him  dii'ectly  after  the  accident 
and  made  a  free  incision  into  his  bladder  as  for  lithotomy,  in  order  to  secure  a  free  passage 
for  the  urine  ;  it  being  clear  that  the  recto-vesical  pei'itoneal  pouch  was  lacerated.  Some 
though  not  severe  peritonitis  followed ;  and  feces  passed  per  anum  as  well  as  through  the 
external  wound.  On  the  sixteenth  day  I  consequently  gave  opium  to  lock  up  the  bowels, 
with  the  view  of  making  a  splint  as  it  were  of  the  feces,  and  to  keep  the  rectum  and  intes- 
tinal wound  quiet.  Success  followed  the  practice  and  the  wound  in  the  bowel  closed. 
After  four  days,  the  bowels  were  opened  after  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  convalescence 
became  established. 

In  parturition,  the  rectum  is  sometimes  laid  open  by  a  rupture,  either  alone  or  with 
the  perineum,  and,  when  this  occurs,  the  rent  ought  to  be  brouglit  together  at  once,  for  if 
this  practice  be  not  adopted,  a  plastic  operation  subsequently  will  have  to  be  performed. 

In  the  act  of  defecation,  small  lacerations  of  the  anus  are  not  uncommon,  when  the 
motions  are  very  large  or  hard  ;  and  H.  Mayo  ('  Dis.  of  Rect.,'  1833)  relates  the  case  of  a 
lady  who,  during  a  violent  efibrt  at  defecation,  felt  something  give  way,  and,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  discovered  feces  in  her  vagina.  An  examination  revealed  a  rent  two 
inches  up  the  bowel  large  enough  to  allow  the  end  of  the  finger  to  pass  from  the  rectum 
into  the  vagina.  Cases  are  also  on  record,  when,  during  parturition,  a  child's  head  passed 
into  the  rectum  and  was  delivered  per  anum. 

In  the  milder  forms  of  laceration  of  this  kind,  cleanliness  and  laxatives,  as  a  rule,  are 
suflTicient  to  allow  the  parts  to  heal.    In  some  instances,  the  rent  does  not  heal  and  the 
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case  becomes  one  of  fissured  anus  or  painful  ulcer  of  the  rectum,  and  should  be  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

Wounds  of  the  rectum  inflicted  by  the  surgeon,  as  a  rule,  heal  readily,  as  is  fairly  proved 
by  the  cases  of  fistula  in  ano  treated  by  operation,  and  the  recto-vesical  operation  for  stone. 
The  puncture  made  in  the  operation  of  tapping  the  bladder  per  rectum  for  retention  also 
heals  quickly. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  that  the  rectum  may  be  wounded  by  the  passage  of  a  bougie, 
enema  syringe,  or  the  introduction  of  an  O'Beirne's  tube.  Guy's  Museum  contains  speci- 
mens illustrating  all  these  forms  of  injury,  and,  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  there  is  a  specimen 
of  perforation  of  the  rectum  by  a  metallic  clyster  pipe,  through  which  gruel  was  injected 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Rectum. 

These  may  be  introduced  from  without,  either  from  mischief  or  accident,  and  trouble 
may  be  experienced  in  their  removal,  their  shape  and  position  influencing  the  result. 
More  commonly,  however,  they  have  been  swallowed,  and  have  passed  down  the  canal, 
becoming  caught  or  impacted  in  the  rectum.  They  are  not  unfrequently  the  cause  of  anal 
abscess ;  bones,  pins,  bristles,  &c.,  being  constantly  found  in  the  rectum  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Stones,  hairs,  or  husks  may  likewise  form  concretions  that  are  foreign  bodies. 
When  large  foreign  bodies  have  been  introduced  into  the  rectum,  or  concretions  or  solid 
masses  of  feces  become  there  impacted,  chloroform  should  be  given  to  allow  of  their 
removal,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  walls  of  the  bowel  more  than  can  be  helped. 
With  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  sphincters  become  so  relaxed  as 
to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  large  instruments,  or  even  the  introduction  of  the  hand  to 
guard  the  bowel  and  remove  the  foreign  body.  Bottles,  pots,  cups,  corks,  rings,  pencil 
cases,  bougies,  sticks,  &c.,  have  been  impacted  in  these  regions,  and  considerable  care  is 
needed  in  their  removal  to  prevent  injury.  The  injection  of  plenty  of  warm  oil  before  the 
attempt  greatly  facilitates  the  operation.  Lithotomy  scoops  or  forceps  are  likewise  valua- 
ble, but  the  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon  is  necessary  in  every  case  to  apply  the  best  means  to 
carry  out  the  end  in  view. 

A  large  collection  of  such  cases  with  their  treatment  is  given  by  M.  Morand  in  '  Me- 
moirs of  the  French  Academy  of  Surgery,'  vol.  iii,  and  by  Ashton  in  his  work  '  On  the 
Rectum.' 

Diseases  of  the  Anus  and  Rectum. 

These  have  only  recently  received  sufliicient  attention  from  the  great  body  of  surgeons, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  have  been  too  often  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  "  quacks ;" 
and,  although  able  and  respectable  specialists  have  since  rescued  this  important  class  of 
cases  from  their  hands,  much  remains  to  be  done  by  the  profession  as  a  whole,  to  bring 
the  diseases  of  these  parts  into  their  right  position,  that  is,  into  the  hands  of  the  general 
practising  body  of  the  profession.  Again,  in  no  class  of  cases  are  so  many  mistakes  met 
with,  and  these  almost  always  arise  from  a  want  of  proper  local  examination  of  the  parts. 
The  anus  or  rectum  is  either  unlooked  at  or  unexamined  from  some  mistaken  notions  of 
delicacy,  or  badly  examined  from  want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  inclination.  But  such 
should  not  be,  and  every  patient  who  complains  of  anything  like  persistent  symptoms  in 
those  regions  should  be  as  carefully  examined  as  he  or  she  would  be  were  any  other  locality 
equally  affected.  To  do  this,  some  nicety  is  required,  and,  to  help  the  student,  the  fol- 
lowing hints  may  be  acceptable. 

Examination  of  a  patient  The  best  position  is  on  the  side  with  the  legs  well 

drawn  up  and  thighs  flexed  upon  the  abdomen,  the  hips  being  brought  to  the  edge  of  the 
bed  or  couch  in  a  good  light ;  the  surgeon,  with  one  hand  having  uncovered  the  parts 
sufliciently  to  expose  them,  may  then  raise  the  upper  buttock,  and  in  doing  this,  the  anus 
comes  well  into  view  ;  in  operations,  this  may  be  done  by  an  assistant.  When  an  abscess 
exists,  it  will  then  be  seen  ;  if  a  fistula  be  present,  its  external  orifice  will  be  apparent. 
Fissures,  warts,  condylomata,  or  fleshy,  flattened,  cutaneous  vegetations,  or  cancerous 
tubercles,  will  also  be  at  once  recognized. 

Pendulous  loose  folds  of  skin  about  the  anus  will  suggest  the  former  existence  of  external 
hemorrhoids ;  blue,  turgid,  venous  projections  their  present  existence.  A  tightly  con- 
tracted and  rigidly  drawn  up  anus,  as  a  rule,  means  some  painful  ulcer  of  the  part,  and  a 
patulous  anus  through  which  flatus  or  discharge  passes  without  the  patient's  wish,  too 
often  indicates  extensive  rectal  ulceration  or  stricture. 
32 
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Internal  piles  when  prolapsed  will  appear  as  turgid,  vascular,  mucous  projections,  covered 
with  mucus  or  blood,  surrounded  by  everted  integument  more  or  less  oedematous;  pro- 
lapsns  recti,  as  a  greater  or  less  annular  projection  of  smooth  or  rugous  mucous  mem- 
brane, with  a  central  intestinal  orifice.  A  polypiis  projecting  will  appear  as  a  cherry, 
surrounded  by  healthy  structures.  All  these  points  are  taken  in  at  a  glance,  and  under- 
stood. A  digital  examination  should  then  be  employed  to  confirm  or  refute  the  suggestions 
thus  taken  in  by  the  eye.  To  do  this  well,  the  index  finger  must  be  thoroughly  anointed 
with  lard  or  ointment,  it  being  a  good  plan  previously  to  fill  the  nail  with  a  piece  of  soap. 
It  should  then  be  applied  to  the  anus,  and  the  patient  told  to  bear  down,  as  in  doing  this 
the  sphincter  is  relaxed.  The  surgeon  can  then  with  ease,  and  without  pain,  introduce 
his  finger.  When  an  ulcer  exists  at  the  anus,  pain  will  be  caused  by,  and  spasmodic 
resistance  offered  to,  the  introduction  of  the  finger,  and,  with  the  pulp  of  the  finger  slowly 
moved  round  the  anus,  the  ulcer  will  probably  be  felt.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that 
in  many  cases,  this  ulcer  will  be  seen  by  a  careful  drawing  down  of  the  skin  of  the  anus 
till  the  margin  of  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  visible.  A  spongy  nodular  feel  of  the 
mucous  membrane  just  within  the  sphincter  will  suggest  internal  hemorrhoids  ;  a  local, 
tender,  and  i*aw  surface,  the  probability  of  a  simple  ulcer ;  a  circular,  indurated  raw  sur- 
face that  of  a  syphilitic  sore,  while  a  cancerous  ulcer  is  known  by  an  infiltrated  nodular 
and  thickened  surface.  A  stricture  within  two  inches  of  the  anus  can  always  be  detected 
by  its  annular  form  or  the  obstruction  which  it  causes.  When  a  healthy  piece  of  bowel 
separates  the  anus  from  the  stricture  or  ulceration,  the  probability  of  the  disease  being 
cancerous  is  rendered  great.  When  no  such  healthy  tissue  exists,  syphilitic  disease  is 
rendered  probable.  A  digital  examination  will  always  detect  the  presence  of  scybala  or 
impacted  feces,  and  also  the  encroachment  of  uterine  or  pelvic  tumors  in  Avomen,  and 
prostatic  tumors  in  men.  To  confirm  these  opinions  thus  formed,  a  speculum  may  be 
used,  which  should  be  introduced,  well  warmed  and  greased  in  the  same  way  as  the 
finger.  Mr.  Curling  says,  "  when  the  mischief  is  high  up  in  the  rectum  let  the  patient 
stand  on  the  left  leg,  with  the  right  thigh  and  leg  bent,  the  foot  resting  on  a  chair.  Tell 
the  patient  to  strain.  This  action  will  then  force  the  parts  down."  I  have  found  this 
method  of  examination  serviceable. 

Mr.  AUingham  "  advises  the  prone  position,  with  the  hips  well  elevated  upon  hard 
pillows,  to  such  an  inclination  that  the  intestines  will  gravitate  towards  the  diaphragm,  so 
that  when  expiration  takes  place  the  rectum  becomes  patulous,  and  you  can  see  as  far  as 
the  sigmoid  flexure  perfectly  distinctly."  This  mode  of  examination,  he  informs  us,  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  Marion  Sims.    ('  On  Diseases  of  the  Rectum,'  1871.) 

The  speculum  represented  in  Fig.  288,  as  made  for  me  by  Krohne,  is  the  one  I  prefer. 

The  practice  of  introducing  the  whole  hand  into  the  rectum  has  been  frequently 
adopted  by  several  good  surgeons,  and,  from  my  own  personal  experience,  I  believe  it  to 
be  of  value,  more  particularly  for  diagnostic  purposes,  in  cases  of  suspected  disease  of  the 
rectum  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  in  pelvic  or  abdominal  affections.  In  the  female 
patient,  it  is  more  readily  performed  than  in  the  male.  The  operation,  however,  is 
neither  easy  nor  free  from  risk,  since  laceration  of  the  rectum  has  been  recorded.  It 
should  be  performed  with  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  an  ancesthetic,  and  with 
extreme  slowness  (five  minutes  may  well  be  spent  in  passing  the  sphincter  ani) ;  the  hand 
should  be  well  greased  and  introduced  with  a  screwing  motion.  When  the  hand  has 
passed  within  the  rectum,  much  care  is  required,  and,  when  the  narrowness  of  the  gut 
forbids  easy  advance,  no  force  should  be  employed,  for  by  force  the  peritoneal  covering  of 
the  bowel  has  been  ruptured.  With  the  hand  in  the  rectum,  the  parts  above  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  may  be  readily  examined  ;  indeed,  the  kidneys  have  been  felt,  and  pulsation  in 
the  larger  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta  can  be  traced,  and  consequently  controlled. 

With  these  brief  general  remarks,  I  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  special  affections. 

Fissure  and  Painful  Ulcer  of  the  Anus. 

This  most  distressing  affection  produces  more  misery  than  any  other  local  disease  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  and  renders  the  natural  act  of  defecation  an  agonizing  one,  often 
"causing  great  drops  of  perspiration  to  course  down  the  temples."  It  is  usually  caused 
by  the  mechanical  splitting  of  the  orifice  of  the  anus  from  the  passage  of  a  large  or  indu- 
rated motion,  at  the  junction  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel  with  the  skin,  although 
it  is  not  always  traceable  to  such  a  cause.  In  some  instances  it  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to 
scratching  the  parts  when  highly  irritable.  It  is  usually  a  disease  of  adult  life,  and  com- 
mon to  both  sexes ;  though  it  has  been  found  in  children,  even  so  young  as  a  year  and  a 
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half.  ('  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  June  6th,  1874.)  It  is  met  with  as  often  in  the  healthy  as  in 
the  feeble  subject,  but  where  it  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  uncontrolled,  it  soon  tells  upon 
the  strongest  patient.  Constipation,  high  feeding,  sedentary  habits,  and  want  of  local 
cleanliness,  are  the  common  causes,  but  anything  that  sets  up  irritation  in  the  intestines 
is  likely  to  produce  it,  and,  when  once  started,  unless  treated  with  discrimination,  it  may 
go  on  for  years ;  indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  hear  that  the  symptoms  have  been 


Fig.  288. 


A  nest  of  tliree.         Rectal  speculum.         Two  adapted  for  use. 


endured  for  two,  four,  or  even  six  years.  It  generally  manifests  its  presence  by  some 
local  uneasiness  in  the  act  of  defecation,  this  uneasiness  passing  on  to  more  or  less  severe 
pain.  This  pain,  as  a  rule,  is  experienced  during  the  passage  of  the  motion,  but  in  some 
instances  it  comes  on  after  the  lai)se  of  a  few  minutes  or  even  an  hour  or  more  after  the 
act,  and  may  last  a  few  minutes  or  hours.  When  it  passes  away,  the  patient  is  easy  till 
the  same  cause  excites  the  same  symptoms.  The  motions  will  often  be  streaked  with  a 
line  of  pus  or  blood  and  diminished  in  size,  sometimes  being  flattened,  at  others  pipe-like, 
and  this  diminution  is  produced  by  the  spasm  of  the  sphincter,  the  size  of  a  motion  being, 
in  disease  as  in  health,  greatly  determined  by  the  condition  of  the  sphincter. 

On  examining  the  anus,  the  first  fact  that  strikes  the  observant  eye  is  the  unnatural 
resistance  the  patient  makes  on  separating  the  buttocks ;  and,  on  doing  this,  the  powerful 
contraction  of  the  sphincter  that  will  be  visible.  On  attempting  to  introduce  tiie  finger, 
considerable  resistance  will  be  encountered,  and  the  greatest  pain  caused  if  the  surgeon 
persevere  in  his  attempt. 

The  symptoms  and  local  signs  of  the  affection  are  indeed  so  characteristic  that  the  true 
nature  of  the  case  can,  as  a  rule,  be  diagnosed  without  the  aid  of  a  digital  internal  exami- 
nation ;  and  a  careful  external  examination  will  often  reveal  the  presence  of  an  ulcer  on 
the  verge  of  or  within  the  sphincter ;  when  within,  its  outer  border  will  be  visible.  The 
ulcer  is  usually,  though  not  invariably  placed  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  anus,  and  is 
rarely  larger  tlian  a  sixpence,  if  so  large.  When  recent,  it  will  be  soft,  with  slightly  ele- 
vated edges ;  and  when  of  long  standing,  indurated  with  an  irregular  surface,  small  poly- 
poid growths  fringing  its  border.  The  ulcers  are  at  times  multiple,  in  exceptional  cases 
involving  the  bowel  higher  up.  It  is  an  affection  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissue, 
and  painful  only  from  its  position,  besides  being  obstinate  in  healing  from  its  connection 
with  the  sphincter  ani.  Simple  fissures  of  the  anus  rarely  involve  other  than  the  mucous 
membrane  and  skin  around  the  parts,  and  are  often  associated  with  piles,  though  occasion- 
ally with  small  polypi.  Ulcers  are  often  hidden  from  view  when  piles  or  folds  of  skin 
exist  about  the  anus,  but  pain  indicates  their  presence. 

In  women,  this  affliction  is  so  often  associated  with  reflected  uterine  symptoms  as  to  be 
frequently  overlooked,  and  in  men,  urinary  irritation  may  mask  the  disease.  Reflected 
nerve  pains  in  the  perineum  and  down  the  leg,  as  in  sciatica,  or  in  the  loins,  as  in  lum- 
bago, &c.,  are  often  induced  by  the  affection. 

Treatment, — Happily  for  patients,  the  treatment  of  this  disease  is  as  successful  as  it 
is  simple.  Simple  jissures  are  readily  treated  by  the  administration  of  a  laxative,  the 
local  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  lead  lotion  mixed  with  the  extract  of  opium, 
and  local  cleanliness,  with  simple,  nutritious,  and  unstimulating  diet.  When  the  parts 
are  indolent,  or  syphilis  suspected,  black  wasli  may  be  used,  or  calomel  dusted  over  the 
part  or  applied  as  an  ointment,  five  grains  to  a  drachm  of  lard.  In  other  cases,  the  appli- 
cation of  mercurial  ointment  with  the  extract  of  belladonna  gives  relief.  Injections  of 
the  decoction  of  rhatany  twice  a  day,  or  of  an  enema  composed  of  a  drachm  each  of  the 
extract  and  tincture  of  rhatany  in  five  ounces  of  water  are  sometimes  of  great  use,  as  also 
iodoform  as  an  ointment,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce. 
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When  a  larger  ulcer  exists,  the  cause  of  spasm  and  pain,  and  is  quite  recent,  the  same 
treatment  may  be  employed ;  but,  when  the  ulcer  has  existed  for  any  time  and  has  a  hard 
base,  it  is  quite  exceptional  for  a  cure  to  take  place  by  these  means,  the  surgeon  being 
hardly  justified  in  making  the  attempt,  Avhen  he  has  at  hand  such  an  efficient  means  as 
the  division  of  the  base  of  the  ulcer  with  the  superficial  fibres  of  the  external  sphincter. 
This  can  be  done  in  many  cases  by  the  introduction  of  the  finger  with  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury  pressed  flat  upon  it,  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  ulcer,  and  the  division  of  the 
base  of  the  ulcer  by  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife  towards  tlie  surface  of  the  ulcer  and 
then  incising  it.  Boyer,  who  first  suggested  the  principle  of  treatment,  advised  the  free 
division  of  the  sphincter,  but  Copland  and  Brodie  introduced  the  minor  operation,  which 
in  the  bulk  of  cases  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  In  very  chronic  instances,  Boyer's  ope- 
ration may  be  demanded.  When  chloroform  is  given,  a  speculum  may  be  used,  and  the 
ulcer  being  exposed,  divided  by  a  sharp  bistoury,  transfixing  the  tissues  at  the  base  of  the 
ulcer  on  cutting  inwards.  The  essential  point  of  practice  to  observe  is,  the  free  division 
of  the  base  of  the  ulcer  down  to  healthy  tissue,  the  mode  of  doing  it  being  unimportant. 
When  any  fold  of  skin  or  pile  exists  near  the  ulcer,  it  should  be  removed.  The  forcible 
dilatation  of  the  sphincter,  and  its  laceration  with  the  thumbs  in  the  rectum,  as  prac- 
tised abroad,  is  a  barbarous  treatment  cGm[;ared  with  the  above,  though  when  a  patient 
is  under  chloroform  it  may  be  followed. 

In  the  after-treatment,  the  bowels  must  be  kept  slightly  loose,  and  for  this  purpose 
nothing  equals  in  value  a  mixture  of  one  ounce  of  olive  oil,  rubbed  down  with  forty-five 
grains  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  mixed  with  seven  ounces  of  peppermint  or  chloroform 
water,  one  ounce  being  given  two  or  tliree  times  a  day  to  produce  a  soft  evacuation. 
Indeed,  before  as  well  as  after  the  operation,  this  mixture  should  be  employed ;  when 
it  fails,  enemata  ought  to  be  used.  The  diet  should  be  simple  and  rest  maintained  till 
the  cure  is  complete,  for  where  this  rule  has  not  been  observed,  I  have  known  the  ulcer 
becomes  so  indolent  as  to  require  a  second  division,  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
is  rarely  required.    Tonics  are  often  of  value  during  the  convalescing  period. 

Spasm  of  the  sphincter  is  not  a  disease  but  a  symptom,  caused  by  reflected  irri- 
tation from  some  rectal,  uterine,  or  other  local  affection.  It  may  be  a  small  or  superficial 
ulcer  beyond  the  verge  of  the  anus,  the  presence  of  worms,  the  existence  of  a  small  polypus, 
or  some  other  cause  of  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  bowel,  but  a  local 
cause  will  be  found  after  careful  investigation. 

The  same  remarks  are  also  applicable  to  neuralgia  of  the  rectum,  though  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  believe  that  a  pure  neuralgia  may  occur  of  this  part  as  of  any  other.  Yet, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  caused  by  reflected  irritation  from  some  nerve  with  which  the  part  is  con- 
nected, and  the  surgeon  should  clinically  so  regard  it.  It  is  said  to  be  common  in  gouty 
subjects,  and  can  certainly  be  relieved  by  free  purgation. 

Dr.  T.  Ringer,  an  able  surgeon  in  the  Indian  army,  has  related  to  me  several  cases  of 
this  complaint  clearly  caused  by  malaria,  and  cured  by  large  doses  of  quinine. 

Anal  Abscess  and  Fistula  in  Recto. 

The  two  subjects  of  anal  abscess  and  fistula  in  recto  are  classed  together,  as  the  latter 
disease  is  almost  always  preceded  by  the  former,  though  a  large  number  of  cases  of  anal 
abscess  recover  without  passing  into  a  fistula.  Of  my  notes  of  236  consecutive  cases  of 
the  two  diseases,  43  commenced  and  ended  as  anal  abscess,  while  the  remaining  193  were 
treated  as  fistula  in  recto;  74  of  these  cases  were  females,  and  162  males,  men  being 
evidently  more  liable  than  women  to  this  aflf'ection.  It  rarely  occurs  in  children,  though 
I  have  successfully  treated  a  case  in  a  male  child  four  months  old,  and  a  second  in  one  of 
fifteen  months ;  in  the  latter  the  foetor  of  the  discharge  was  very  great. 

Of  the  causes  of  this  disease,  little  positive  information  can  be  given,  because,  as  a  rule, 
the  abscess  is  obscure  in  its  orgin,  slow  in  its  progress  and  repair ;  some  patients  even 
professing  to  have  been  unconscious  of  its  existence  till  it  was  about  to  burst.  In  other 
cases,  however,  they  are  very  acute  in  their  action,  and  very  painful. 

That  an  anal  abscess  must  always  result  from  some  ulceration  of  the  bowel  within  the 
sphincter  is  an  opinion  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  true,  there  being  no  evidence  to 
support  such  a  view,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  as  forty-three  out  of  2-36  cases  of  anal 
abscess  recovered  without  forming  a  fistula  goes  far  to  prove  its  error.  It  is  not  unfair, 
therefore,  to  infer  that  in  many  cases,  it  depends  upon  a  difterent  cause. 

In  fistula  in  recto  this  argument  must  be  equally  strong,  since  it  is  generally  believed  that 
this  affection  is  merely  the  sequel  of  the  anal  abscess ;  we  must,  consequently,  look  for 
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some  other  and  more  general  cause  than  that  ordinarily  received,  namely,  perforation  of 
the  bowel  from  ulceration. 

The  mechanical  irritation  of  a  foreign  body  is  doubtless  an  occasional  cause,  it  being 
by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  surgeon  to  remove  from  the  anus,  when  opening  an  abscess, 
a  piece  of  fish-bone,  bristle,  or  other  foreign  body.    Quite  recently  I  removed  a  pin. 

These  affections  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  tliough  I  have  seen  a  fistula  in  a  child 
•six  months  old,  and,  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  is  found  in  adults  between  twenty  and 
forty  years  of  age.  Dr.  Lipscomb,  of  St.  Albans,  related  a  case  to  me  which  took  place 
in  his  practice  that  was  congenital,  the  mother  having  conceived  wlien  worrying  about 
her  husband,  who  was  suffering  from  fistula.  It  is  very  common  to  be  informed  that  the 
fistula  had  existed  for  several  years  before  surgical  aid  is  souglit. 

With  respect  to  the  connection  between  phthisis  and  fistula,  it  is  difficult  to  give  any 
positive  information.  During  the  eight  years  that  I  was  registered  at  Guy's,  I  inquired 
carefully  into  this  point  in  every  case,  but  had  only  3  out  of  193  in  which  either  haemop- 
tysis or  other  symptom  of  marked  phthisis  was  present.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
patient  presents  no  more  severe  cachectic  symptoms  than  is  usually  met  with  in  other 
liospital  patients,  and  I  confess  to  being  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  the  fact,  that  in  fistula 
in  recto  is  a  common  consequence  of  phthisical  disease.  When,  however,  fistula  and 
phthisis  are  associated,  the  former  is  usually  of  a  bad  form. 

When  a  fistula  has  two  openings,  one  externally  and  the  other  into  the  bowel,  it  is 
called  complete.  When  there  is  an  external  but  no  internal  opening  to  be  found,  it  is 
known  as  the  blind  external.    When  an  internal  but  no  external,  blind  internal. 

That  as  a  rule  an  internal  opening  exists  is  now  scarcely  doubted,  although  at  times 
there  may  be  great  difficulty  in  finding  it.  M.  Ribes  in  1819,  examined  the  bodies  of 
seventy-five  people  who  died  with  fistula,  and  in  all  he  found  an  internal  opening ;  in 
nearly  all,  this  was  placed  just  within  the  sphincter,  but  in  no  instance  was  it  higher  than 
half  an  inch.  Modern  surgeons  now  accept  tliese  facts.  The  pus  that  forms  in  these 
parts  is  very  offensive  at  times,  as  often  from  the  absorption  of  fetid  gases  through  the 
mucous  membrane  as  from  the  mixture  of  feculent  matter.  In  a  large  number  of  cases, 
the  discharge  has  no  fecal  odor. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  an  anal  fistula  may  accompany  severe  rectal  dis- 
ease, such  as  stricture  or  ulceration,  or  that  it  may  be  connected  with  disease  of  the  pelvic 
bones,  &c.  In  the  case  of  an  old  man  with  an  enormous  abscess  between  the  base  of  the 
bladder  and  the  rectum,  constitutional  symptoms  are  very  severe  till  two  deep  incisions 
were  made  on  either  side  of  the  perineum,  giving  exit  to  a  quantity  of  pus,  when  an  excel- 
lent recovery  ensued.  In  this  instance  it  was  a  question  whether  the  prostate  gland  was 
in  fault,  but  no  other  symptoms  of  such  a  complication  could  be  ascertained. 

Treatment  In  cases  of  anal  abscess /ree  incision  is  the  best  practice,  wliich  should 

be  made  as  soon  as  fluctuation  can  be  felt  externally  or  through  the  bowel.  Deep-seated 
abscesses  in  these  regions  should  not  be  left  to  natural  processes  to  open.  When  the 
abscess  is  in  front  of  the  anus  and  rectum,  an  early  opening  may  be  called  for  on  account 
of  the  retention  of  urine  to  which  it  may  give  rise.  The  incision  should  be  made  from 
without  inwards,  in  a  line  radiating  towards  the  anus.  In  deep-seated  abscesses,  one  or 
two  fingers  may  be  inserted  well  into  the  rectum,  and  the  abscess  pressed  forwards  before 
the  incision  is  made,  a  sharp  straight  bistoury  being  the  best  instrument  to  use.  A  piece 
of  oiled  lint  should  be  inserted  into  the  wound,  and  ke[)t  there  for  a  day. 

In  a  case  I  saw,  in  1872,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  making  an  early  opening,  emphysema 
and  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  perineum,  scrotum,  penis,  and  abdomen  even  up  to 
the  axilla  took  place,  a  free  communication  evidently  existing  between  the  bowel  and  the 
abscess.  The  patient  died  from  the  constitutional  irritation  of  the  disease.  The  sloughing 
of  the  cellular  tissue  was  very  extensive  and  the  fcetor  of  the  sloughs  was  something  to 
remember. 

After  the  abscess  had  been  opened,  the  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest  in  the  horizontal 
posture,  water  dressing  applied  to  the  wound,  and  the  most  perfect  cleanliness  observed, 
laxatives  being  given  when  the  motions  are  hard,  and  also  tonics  to  improve  the  liealth. 

Wlien  Pi  fistula  exists,  the  best  operation  is  its  division  into  the  bowel,  the  action  of  the 
sphincter  ani  having,  doubtless,  a  powerful  influence  in  retarding  repair.  The  bowels 
sliould  previously  be  cleared  by  a  mild  purge  two  days  before  the  operation,  and  an  enema 
given  on  the  morning  of  its  performance.  The  patient  should  be  placed  on  the  side  upon 
wliicii  the  fistula  exists,  with  the  legs  well  drawn  up,  and  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  bed 
or  couch,  such  position  being  better  than  that  on  the  elbows  and  knees,  or  tiie  stooping 
over  a  chair.    An  assistant  should  separate  the  buttocks.    Tlie  surgeon  ought  then  to 
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introduce  a  fine  probe-pointed  grooved  director  into  one  of  the  fistulous  openings,  and, 
with  the  greatest  gentleness,  guide  it  tlirougli  the  fistula.  Anything  like  force  on  the  i)art 
of  the  sphincter  will  excite  resistance  to  its  introduction  and  cause  pain.  When  the  end 
of  the  probe  passes  into  the  bowel  through  tlie  internal  opening,  all  that  is  required  has 
been  effected,  and  if  difl[iculty  be  experienced  in  doing  this,  tlie  well-greased  index  finger 
of  the  opposite  hand  can  be  carefully  inserted  into  the  rectum  and  the  internal  opening 
elt  for,  through  whicli,  when  found,  the  end  of  the  probe  can  readily  be  guided  into  the 
bowel.  When  no  internal  opening  exists  (a  rare  condition),  the  director  must  be  forced 
through  the  bowel  at  the  upper  part  of  the  sinus. 

As  soon  as  the  director  is  felt  in  the  rectum,  the  patient  should  be  told  to  strain,  the 
surgeon,  at  the  same  time,  with  his  index  finger  hooking  its  end  downwards.    By  these 

means  the  director  will  be  made  to  protrude  from  the 
anus,  when  the  whole  of  the  tissues  bridged  over  can 
be  readily  divided  (Fig.  289). 

When  the  fistula  runs  high  up  and  much  force  is 
called  for  to  turn  the  probe  out  of  the  anus,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  pass  a  speculum  and  to  divide  the  fistula. 

When  a  long  sinus  runs  up  by  the  side  of  the 
bowel,  it  should  be  laid  open  through  a  speculum,  to 
leave  it  alone  not  being  a  safe  practice — for,  although 
in  some  cases  a  cure  may  take  place,  in  many  the 
discharge  into  the  rectum  will  continue  and  but  little 
good  will  have  been  effected  by  the  external  opera- 
tion. The  presence  of  this  internal  discharging  fistula 
is  generally  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  pus  upon 
the  motion. 

When  many  sinuses  exist,  they  should  be  laid  open, 
although  it  is  not  necessary  to  divide  the  sphincter 
in  more  than  one  place,  as  a  double  division  of  the 
sphincter  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  incontinence. 
After  operation,  the  wound  should  be  well  plugged 
„       ,     ,      „  J         1,      1  fi  t  i„    with  dry  cotton  wool  down  to  the  bottom,  and  no 

Grooved  probe  passed  through  anal  fistula  •'  r-  i  i 

before  its  division.  careless  introduction  of  the  plug  will  sufiice.    By  this 

measure,  all  bleeding  can  be  controlled,  and  any 
amount  of  pressure  applied  by  means  of  a  T  bandage.  When  no  bleeding  exists,  only  a 
moderate-sized  plug  is  necessary. 

On  the  second  day,  the  dressing  may  be  removed,  there  being  no  occasion  to  reintro- 
duce the  plug,  a  piece  of  oiled  wool  or  lint  gently  introduced  to  absorb  discharge  being  all 
that  is  required.  Tlie  wound  should  be  kept  clean.  When  indolent,  it  can  be  stimulated 
by  some  lotion  of  nitric  or  carbolic  acid,  terebine,  or  tincture  of  iodine  ;  tonics  and  good 
diet  being  also  valuable.  Tlie  horizontal  position,  not  in  bed  but  on  a  sofa,  must  be  main- 
tained, however,  till  the  parts  are  healed. 

In  the  blind  internal  fistula,  a  guide  to  the  external  wound  may  often  be  found  by 
means  of  a  bent  probe  hooked  through  the  internal  opening,  and  the  case  treated  as  any 
other. 

Where  severe  bleeding  complicates  the  case,  a  speculum  may  be  passed,  and  the  vessel 
seized  and  twisted.  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  the  rectum  may  be  well  plugged  with  a 
sponge  saturated  in  alum  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  a  well-applied  pad  and  pressure,  adjusted  with  a 
T  bandage,  are  sufficient  to  control  it. 

A  piece  of  ice  put  into  the  centre  of  a  cup-sponge,  and  applied  to  the  anus  not  only 
arrests  bleeding,  but  gives  great  comfort  in  this  as  in  almost  all  anal  operations. 

When  a  cutting  operation  is  inexpedient,  as  in  "  bleeders,"  or,  when  the  patient  will 
not  submit  to  it,  the  division  of  the  fistula  with  a  metallic  wire,  heated  by  the  galvanic 
cautery,  is  a  faultless  method.  Indeed,  in  all  cases  of  fistula,  where  this  apparatus  can 
be  obtained,  it  is  the  best  means.  It  readily  divides  the  tissues,  the  two  ends  of  the  wire 
being  made  to  project  through  the  two  orifices  of  the  fistula,  thus  burning  their  way  out 
with  a  sawing  movement.  There  is  little  pain  at  the  time,  and  scarcely  any  after,  with 
no  loss  of  blood,  and,  what  is  more,  no  need  of  any  subsequent  dressing,  as  a  cauterized 
surface  must  heal  by  granulation. 

When  this  plan  cannot  be  followed,  the  treatment  by  ligature  has  been  adopted.  Mr. 
Luke  revived  the  practice  in  1845,  but  it  has  now  fallen  into  desuetude.  Were  I  called 
on  to  adopt  the  practice,  I  should  use  an  india-rubber  ligature. 


Fig.  289. 
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In  rare  cases,  fistula  may  be  treated  by  injection,  a  diiily  injection  of  the  sinus  with 
some  tincture  of  iodine,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  havinj;  been  followed  by  a 
cure  ;  yet  such  cases  are  too  exceptional  to  justify  the  recommendation  of  such  treatment. 

When  the  patient's  condition  is  such  as  to  forbid  any  hope  of  repair  in  the  wound  taking 
place,  the  operation  for  fistula  should  be  set  aside  ;  but  the  existence  of  pulmonary  mis- 
chief, if  not  far  advanced,  is  no  argument  against  its  adoption  ;  nay,  it  may  be  made  use 
of  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  surgical  interference — recent  investigations,  as  already 
alluded  to  in  an  early  chapter,  having  indicated  tliat  the  long  existence  of  suppuration  is 
liable  to  set  up  tuberculous  disease.  Practically,  however,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
fistula  may  be  divided,  and  heal  in  far  from  healthy  subjects,  and  the  general  health 
improve  after  the  operation. 


Hemorrhoids  or  Piles. 


In  a  clinical  point  of  view,  these  may  be  divided  into  the  bleeditiff"  and  noii- 
hleeding."  The  former  are  generally  the  internal,  and  composed  of  a  highly  vascular 
tissue,  involving  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  and  the  submucous  tissue,  with 
enlarged  arteries  and  veins.  Where  the  arterial  element  predominates,  the  tumor  has  a 
bright  red  strawberry  aspect ;  where  the  venous,  a  dusky  hue.  They  are  closely  allied  to 
naevoid  structure  and  discharge  arterial  blood. 

The  non-hleeding  or  external  piles  are  composed  of  the  loose  folds  of  skin  that  surround 
the  anus  ;  or  a  varicose,  inflamed,  or  ruptured  vein.  When  inflamed,  these  folds  become 
(Edematous  and  infiltrated  with  organized  inflammatory  products,  and  appear  as  fleshy 
growths  of  various  degi-ees  of  density.  The  venous  hemorrhoids  also  become  swollen,  and 
appear  as  bluish,  tense,  and  painful  tumors.  When  in  an  active  state,  they  may  encroach 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  and  appear  as  large  as  a  M'alnut,  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  about  the  size  of  a  nut.  They  rarely  give  rise  to  much  annoyance  when  cleanli- 
ness is  observ^ed  ;  but,  under  other  circumstances,  they  cause  much  local  irritation.  When 
swollen  or  inflamed,  however,  they  give  great  distress  from  the  sensitive  conditon  of 
tlie  skin  at  these  parts.  External  piles  also  are  occasionally  the  cause  of  hemorrhage, 
the  blood  at  times  coming  direct  from  an  ulcerated  vein,  and  is  then  venous.  At  other 
times  it  will  be  profuse,  but  its  exact  seat  is  not  so  evident.  The  flow  comes  from  between 
the  pendulous  flaps  of  skin,  and  ceases  when  they  have  been  removed. 

The  TREATMENT  of  these  external  piles  is  simple,  and  excision  is  the  only  radical  cure. 
The  pendulous  flaps  of  skin  that  surround  the  anus  may  be  removed  with  a  pair  of  sharp 
scissors,  the  tumor  having  been  drawn  forward  with  a  pair  of  forceps.  These  incisions 
should  be  made  in  lines  radiating  towards  the  anus.  When  coagulated  blood  has  been 
poured  out  into  the  pile  and  a  tense  painful  tumor  exists,  it  may  be  punctured  or  laid  open 
with  a  lancet;  bleeding,  when  it  occurs,  being  easily  arrested  by  cold  and  moderate  pres- 
sure. When  the  pile  is  inflamed,  leeching  often  gives  comfort,  and  the  application  of  a 
poultice,  covered  with  the  extract  of  opium  gives  relief.  When  the  part  suppurates,  the 
abscess  may  be  opened. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  affection,  local  cleanliness,  the  abstinence  from  highly  seasoned 
food  and  strong  wines  are  mostly  sufficient,  the  bowels  being  kept  clear  by  enemata,  or 
the  occasional  dose  of  a  mild  aperient,  such  as  the 
compound  rhubarb  pill  before  dinner,  some  saline 
purgative  water  or  electuary.  When  local  irritation 
exists,  an  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  zinc, 
nitrate  of  mercury,  and  subacetate  of  lead  is  very 
valuable,  some  recommend  also  the  compound  gall 
ointment.  An  ointment  of  zinc  and  the  extract  of 
belladonna  is  very  useful. 

Internal  piles  are  very  insidious  in  their 
growth ;  so  insidious,  indeed,  that  bleeding  is  often 
the  first  symptom  that  attracts  notice.  On  inquiry, 
however,  it  may  generally  be  made  out  that  consti- 
pation has  been  the  normal  condition,  and  that  irri- 
tation about  the  anus,  with  a  feeling  of  heat  and 
fulness  in  the  parts,  had  previously  existed.  These 
piles  often  appear  after  parturition.  When  the  parts 
inflame,  there  will  be  throbbing,  and  pain  in  defeca- 
tion; when  they  protrude,  there  will  be  one,  two,  internal  homoirhoids. 


Fig.  290. 
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three,  or  more  masses  of  thickened  mucous  membrane  with  ntevoid  structure,  presenting 
either  a  smooth  and  tense,  or  a  reticulated  surface.  Sometimes  there  will  be  oozing  of 
blood  from  the  whole  surface,  or  the  blood  may  spurt  from  a  distinct  orifice.  The  blood 
is  almost  always  red  and  arterial,  and  the  mucous  projection  is  surrounded  by  skin,  more 
or  less  pendulous,  (Edematous,  or  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products  (Fig.  290). 

When  the  parts  are  not  inflamed,  this  hemorrhoidal  mass  may  protrude  only  during 
defecation,  and  return  naturally,  or,  after  a  little  pressure.  When  the  disease  has  been  of 
long  duration,  the  pile  may  protrude  on  the  slightest  exertion,  even  on  the  patient  assum- 
ing the  erect  posture  or  on  coughing ;  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  often 
participating  in  the  prolapse,  and  adding  to  the  discomfort. 

The  pain  attending  the  development  of  these  piles  varies  vastly,  small  hemorrhoids 
often  giving  rise  to  severe  local  distress,  while  the  larger  cause  but  little.  An  inflamed 
pile  is,  however,  always  painful,  and  a  prolapsed,  strangulated,  inflamed  one  the  most  of 
all.  Where  pain  is  excessive,  and  more  particularly  after  defecation,  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  a  fissure  or  ulcer  complicates  the  case. 

The  amount  of  hemorrhage  bears  no  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  disease.  In  one 
of  the  worst  cases  of  hemorrhage  I  ever  saw,  in  which  a  lady  was  blanched  and  almost 
pulseless,  the  pile  was  not  larger  than  half  a  nut ;  it  was  of  the  reticulated  kind,  and  the 
blood  spurted  out  from  a  vessel  as  large  as  the  radial  artery.  On  the  removal  of  the  pile, 
a  complete  recovery  ensued.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  the 
local  disease  may  develop  in  some  cases  without  producing  excessive  bleeding. 

The  bleeding,  as  a  rule,  takes  place  after  the  action  of  the  bowels,  and  covers  the 
motion  ;  occasionally  it  precedes  it ;  but  in  many  instances,  it  is  quite  independent  of  all 
action  of  the  bowels,  blood  flowing  on  the  patient  assuming  the  erect  posture,  or  at  odd 
times  without  any  such  cause. 

The  amount  of  blood  said  to  have  been  lost,  under  these  circumstances,  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  writers  upon  these  subjects  relating  the  loss  of  "  three  chamber-potfuls," 
"  eiglit  or  nine  pounds,"  &c.  Doubtless,  in  many  of  these  accounts  there  is  exaggera- 
tion ;  still,  all  surgeons  must,  at  times,  be  astonished  at  the  loss  of  blood  that  takes  place 
in  these  cases  daily,  sometimes  for  years,  but  with  little  apparent  interference  with  the 
general  health. 

The  discharge  of  a  thick  mucus  from  the  anus  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  this 
aflTection,  and  of  a  muco-purulent  secretion  when  ulceration  complicates  the  case. 

Urinary  irritation,  and  at  times  retention,  in  both  male  and  female  subjects,  often 
add  to  the  distress,  and  in  women  womb  complications  produce  the  same  eflPect. 

Nerve  pains  passing  upwards  to  the  loins,  hips,  and  round  the  sacrum,  or  even  down- 
wards to  the  heel  and  sole  of  the  foot,  are  likewise  met  with.  Brodie  gives  a  case  in 
which  the  heel  pain  was  tlie  most  prominent  feature. 

What  are  called  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  almost  always  present,  the  assimilating  organs 
suffering  as  well  as  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems. 

This  affection  is  usually  met  with  after  puberty.  In  early  life,  men  are  probably  more 
liable  to  it  than  women,  but,  after  forty-five,  both  appear  equally  liable. 

Constipation  has  probably  an  important  influence  in  causing  the  disease  and  certainly 
in  increasing  it,  but  sedentary  occupations  and  high  living  appear  to  have  a  stronger 
efJect.  In  the  prosperous  classes  of  society  this  malady  is  said  to  be  common,  although 
in  the  poor,  daily  hospital  experience  does  not  help  to  confirm  the  notion  that  it  is  rare. 
Wliatever  tends  to  retard  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  such  as  preg- 
nancy and  abdominal  tumors,  aggravates  the  disease,  and  wliatever  tends  to  keep  up 
irritation  in  the  rectum,  such  as  drastic  purgatives,  worms,  and  pungent  food,  acts  in  a 
similar  manner. 

A  pile  may  be  mistaken  for  a  polypus,  but  the  smooth,  firm  surface  and  pedunculated 
form  of  the  latter  will  reveal  its  true  nature.  Again,  a  ring  of  piles  might  be  confounded 
with  prolapse  of  the  rectum,  but  the  uniform  smooth  and  generally  non-bleeding  surface 
of  the  latter,  with  its  broad  attachments,  ought  to  be  enough  to  prevent  the  error. 

External  piles  when  ulcei'ated  may  also  assume  very  much  the  aspect  of  venereal  anal 
outgrowths,  which  can  be  made  out  only  by  the  history  of  the  case  and  other  clinical 
symptoms.  Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  hemorrhoids  may  be  merely  a  conse- 
quence of  another  disease,  such  as  stricture  of  the  rectum. 

Treatment — All  piles  do  not  require  removal.  In  the  early  period  of  their  growth 
they  may  be  so  successfully  treated  by  what  is  called  palliative  treatment  as  to  render 
more  active  measures  unnecessary ;  and,  in  the  very  cachectic  and  diseased,  it  may  not 
be  expedient  to  do  more  than  relieve  ;  although  it  must  be  added,  that  unless  organic  dis- 
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ease  exists  to  threaten  life,  there  are  few  general  conditions  of  a  patient  that  forbid  the 
removal  of  a  severe  bleeding  pile.  Again,  when  piles  occur  in  plethoric  subjects  who 
are,  perhaps,  what  has  been  described  as  apoplectic  or  gouty,  and  an  attack  of  them  is 
preceded  by  constitutional  disturbance  and  followed  by  relief,  the  surgeon  should  be  careful 
in  checking  suddenly  the  flow  of  blood,  as  such  a  measure  is  undoubtedly  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  alarming  constitutional  symptoms,  though  such  cases  are  rare. 

The  'palliative  or  general  treatment  of  ])iles  means  attention  to  diet;  the  giving  up  of 
high  living,  and  the  taking  of  simple  nutritious  food  in  moderation,  beer  and  spirits  in 
particular,  being  avoided. 

The  bowels  should  be  regulated  by  the  Mistura  Olei  already  described  (p.  500),  or  by 
castor  oil,  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  or  some  saline  medicine  or  mineral  water,  such  as 
Vichy,  Friedrichshall,  or  Pullna,  and  when  these  fail,  by  enemata.  Indeed,  the  daily 
enema  of  cold  water  or  tlie  use  of  the  rectum  plug  through  which  cold  water  is  allowed 
to  flow  is  of  great  value.  Violent  purgation,  more  particularly  by  aloes  and  colocynth, 
should  be  avoided.  Some  prescribe  copaiba,  but  its  nauseous  qualities  forbid  its  general 
use.  The  confections  of  senna  or  sulphur  are  useful,  and  that  of  black  pepper  (Ward's 
paste)  has  been  always  popular.  A  mixture  of  confection  of  senna  ^j,  confection  of 
sulphur  ^j,  powdered  guaiacum  ^"^^  treacle,  is  very  beneficial.  Dr.  Cleland  recom- 
mends ('  Practitioner,'  Jan.,  187G)  the  use  of  the  liquor  bismuth  mixed  with  of 
starch,  as  an  enema,  to  be  used  at  night  in  prolapsus  recti.  In  piles,  both  in  the  cliild 
and  adult,  drachm  doses  of  glycerine,  combined  with  15  grains  of  citric  acid  and  some 
vegetable  bitter  three  times  a  day,  may  be  administered. 

When  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  intestines  are  unhealthy,  a  little  blue  pill  or  gray 
powder  and  chalk  at  bed-time  are  sometimes  of  use,  some  bicarbonate  of  potash  in  gentian 
or  calumba  assisting  recovery. 

Absolute  local  cleanliness  should  always  be  observed,  and  the  recumbent  position 
assumed  after  defecation,  the  prolapsed  pile  being  always  reduced  at  once  by  gentle  pres- 
sure. By  these  different  means  an  attack  of  piles  may  pass  away  never  to  return,  or  to 
do  so  after  a  long  interval ;  but  even  in  the  worst  cases  relief  may  be  given. 

When  the  piles  are  inflamed  the  application  of  leeches  occasionally  gives  great  relief, 
bleeding  being  encouraged  by  hot  fomentations  ;  such  means,  however,  are  rarely  called 
for,  the  complete  washing  out  of  the  lower  bowel,  rest,  and  fomentations  being  generally 
sufficient.  In  some  cases  the  application  of  ice  in  a  cup-sponge  gives  more  relief  under 
these  circumstances  than  any  other  remedy. 

When  the  prolapsed  internal  piles  are  strangulated  by  the  sphincter  spasmodically  con- 
tracting around  the  mass,  sloughing  of  the  whole  may  take  place.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, great  pain  is  caused  by  the  tension  of  the  parts,  and  on  one  occasion  I  was 
tempted  to  cut  off  Avith  scissors  some  of  the  projecting  portions,  when  the  relief  was  so 
marked  that  I  would  repeat  it  under  the  same  circumstances,  though  to  adopt  this  practice 
with  safety,  the  pile  must  be  in  the  condition  that  precedes  its  death.  When  this  slough- 
ing takes  place,  a  cure  may  follow.  During  the  sloughing  pi-ocess,  a  poultice  is  the  best 
application. 

The  mucous  discharge  from  the  bowel  in  long-existing  piles  can  only  be  met  by  ene- 
mata and  the  application  of  astringents,  an  ointment  of  tannic  acid  ten  grains  to  the  ounce, 
of  gall  and  opium,  or  of  extract  of  rhatany,  half  a  drachm  to  the  ounce  of  lard  or  sperma- 
ceti, being  good  local  applications.  The  occasional  introduction  of  a  suppository  of  tannic 
acid  into  the  rectum  is  likewise  a  valuable  expedient ;  and  an  enema  of  alum  or  tannin, 
five  grains  to  the  ounce,  is  also  serviceable.  AUingham  sjieaks  highly  of  an  ointment  of 
the  persulphate  of  iron  half  a  drachm  to  one  drachm  of  the  unguentum  cetacei,  or,  as  a 
lotion,  twenty  grains  to  an  ounce. 

Surgical  Treatment. 

Unless  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  forbids,  all  piles,  external  or  internal,  should 
be  removed,  when  they  not  only  give  local  annoyance,  but  by  the  hemorrhage  produced 
they  upset  the  general  health  of  the  patient  and  induce  weakness.  To  accomplish  this 
many  means  are  at  our  disposal. 

External  hemorrhoids  ought  to  be  removed  by  abscission. 

Internal  piles  ought  never  to  be  excised,  but  destroyed  by  the  galvanic  or  actual 
cautery,  or  ligatured.  In  the  hands  of  many  surgeons  the  ligature  still  holds  its  ground, 
but  with  as  many  it  has  been  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  superseded  by  the  cautery.  In  a 
few  cases  nitric  ^acid  is  of  service.    I  have  used  the  ligature  only  in  exceptional  cases  for 
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at  least  fourteen  years.  In  Paris,  a  plan  of  treatment  has  been  successful,  which  claims 
attention,  as  it  receives  the  support  of  M.  Verneuil.  It  consists  of  forced  anal  dilatations, 
either  by  the  thumbs  of  the  surgeon  or  by  means  of  a  dilator,  the  piles  withering  after  one 
full  dilatation  of  the  anus — ('Union  Medicale,'  March  6,  1877.) 

The  ligature. — The  hemorrhoidal  tumors  having  been  made  to  protrude  by  the 
patient  straining  over  a  stool  containing  hot  water,  or  by  an  enema  of  warm  water,  he 

should  be  placed  on  his  side  with 
Fig.  291.  his  legs  drawn  up  and  the  parts 

well  brought  into  view  by  an  as- 
sistant separating  the  buttocks. 
The  surgeon  should  then  grasp 
the  base  of  the  tumor  that  is  to  be 
ligatured  by  a  pair  of  forceps  such 
as  that  figured  (Figs.  291,  292), 
and  separate  the  pile  from  the 
skin  and  submucous  tissue  by 
scissors,  subsequently  transfixing 
it  with  a  needle  armed  with  a 
double  ligature  either  of  silk  or 
hempen  cord.  He  should  then 
divide  the  cord  and  tie  the  pile 
tightly  in  halves,  cutting  off  with 
scissors  half  at  least  of  the  stran- 
gulated portion  before  finally 
tightening  the  second  ligature  ;  a 
second  or  third  mass  should  be 
similarly  treated,  the  ends  of  the  ligatures  cut  off,  and  the  whole  then  returned  within  the 
sphincter.  The  surgeon  should  be  careful  to  include  in  his  ligature  all  the  diseased  tissue, 
and  when  this  has  not  been  done  with  the  forceps,  it  is  better  to  pass  a  needle  or  tenacu- 
lum through  the  base  of  the  pile  higher  up,  round  which  the  ligature  may  be  looped,  than 
to  remove  the  forceps  and  reapply  it.  He  should  also  take  care  not  to  include  any  of  the 
external  skin. 

The  ligatures  may  be  expected  to  separate  about  the  seventh  or  tenth  day,  and  they 
should  always  be  allowed  to  slough  off. 

After  the  operation  an  opiate  may  be  given  or  a  full  dose  of  chloral  (half  a  drachm). 
The  bowels  should  be  left  undisturbed  for  at  least  two  days,  when  a  dose  of  castor  oil  or 
other  purge  may  be  administered,  or,  better  still,  an  enema.  The  horizontal  position 
must  be  maintained  throughout  the  case.  If  oedema  of  the  parts  fol- 
low, ice  may  be  applied,  or  a  lotion  of  lead  and  opium  ;  belladonna 
rubbed  down  with  glycerine  at  times  gives  relief.  Until  the  bowels 
act  the  diet  should  be  simple,  nutritious,  but  not  stimulating.  This 
operation  is  successful,  and  has  no  special  danger,  though  it  is,  perhaps, 
more  tedious  than  the  treatment  by  cautery,  and  more  painful. 

The  cautery  When  internal  piles  require  removal,  the  clamp 

and  cautery  are,  without  doubt,  the  best  means  to  employ,  and  tlie 
thermo  cautery,  or  the  galvanic  cautery  when  it  can  be  obtained,  is 
preferable  to  the  actual.  Cusack,  of  Dublin,  suggested  this  practice 
in  1835  ;  but  Henry  Lee  and  Henry  Smith  have  done  more  to  establish 
it  than  any  other  surgeons.  It  is  adopted  as  follows :  The  patient 
having  been  prepared  as  for  the  ligature  and  the  piles  protruded,  the 
anus  is  to  be  dilated  forcibly,  with  the  view  of  allowing  free  manii)u- 
lation  of  the  piles,  as  well  as  of  preventing  subsequent  spasm  of  the 
sphincter.  Each  mass  is  then  to  be  seized  seriatim  with  the  vulsellum 
forceps,  drawn  down  and  secured  at  its  base  by  clamps  (Fig.  293,  a 
modification  of  Curling's,  being  as  good  as  any),  the  u])per  end  of  the 
clamps  presenting  towards  the  anus.  The  projecting  half  of  each  mass 
must  then  be  cut  off  with  scissors,  the  surface  wiped  dry,  and  the  cau- 
tery, heated  to  a  white  heat,  applied  to  the  surface  ;  the  whole  project- 
ing portion  being  burned  down  to  the  level  of  the  clamp,  a  dense  eschar 
is  thus  formed.  When  the  thermo  or  galvanic  cautery  cannot  be  had, 
the  actual  cautery  iron  ought  to  be  employed,  a  second  being  at  hand 
to  use  as  the  first  cools. 


Fig.  293. 


Clamp  for  hemor. 
rhoiJs. 
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The  eschar  is  more  solid  and  firm  after  the  thermo  or  galvanic  than  after  the  actual 
cautery ;  it  is  likewise  followed  by  less  pain,  the  heat  being  so  intense  as  to  destroy  all 
sensibility.    Ample  experience  with  both  has  convinced  me  of  this  fact. 

As  each  mass  is  destroyed,  the  clamp  should  be  removed,  care  being  taken  not  to  dis- 
turb the  eschar.  When  all  have  been  treated,  with  the  finger  well  greased  tlie  whole 
projecting  mass  may  be  returned  into  the  rectum,  it  being  a  good  plan  at  this  moment  to 
return  with  it  a  su[)pository  of  morphia  to  soothe  pain. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest  for  at  least  a  week  after  this  operation,  but  they  will 
often  be  anxious  to  go  about  much  sooner,  saying  that  they  feel  (]uite  well.  A  fortnight 
is  the  average  time  for  convalescence,  but  a  week  in  good  cases  seems  sufficient.  In  one 
of  the  worst  cases  of  internal  piles  I  ever  treated  I  applied  the  clamp  to  four  masses  and 
burned  them  down  as  described  with  the  galvanic  cautery.  After  tlie  first  day  all  pain 
had  gone  ;  on  the  fourth  the  bowels  acted  naturally  without  the  slightest  inconvenience, 
and  in  a  week  the  man  was  up,  no  single  drawback  having  taken  place.  Such  a  case, 
however,  is  exceptionally  good  even  for  the  cautery. 

The  after-treatment  is  the  same  as  in  ligature,  the  local  application  of  ice,  perhaps, 
giving  greater  comfort. 

In  not  a  few  examples  of  internal  hemorrhoids,  where  one  or  two  sessile  masses  alone 
existed,  I  have,  by  means  of  a  speculum,  without  the  aid  of  a  clamp,  applied  the  galvanic 
or  thermo  cautery  to  their  surfaces  direct,  and  in  others  I  have  merely  punctured  them. 
Nothing  but  good  results  have  followed  the  practice,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  in  such 
cases  it  is  the  best  to  adopt.  A  good  sound  eschar  forms  at  once,  and,  on  its  removal,  a 
recovery  takes  place. 

Demarquay  ('  Gaz.  de  Paris,'  1860)  merely  passed  a  hot  iron  over  the  surface  of  the 
pile  to  produce  a  superficial  eschar.  He  advised  also  linear  ecrasement  where  the  piles 
only  protrude  on  defecation  and  can  be  replaced,  where  the  sphincter  is  not  relaxed,  nor 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  prolapsed.    In  all  other  cases  he  prefers  the  cautery. 

When  nitric  acid  is  used,  the  patient  should  be  prepared  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
for  the  cautery ;  the  acid  should  be  applied  with  a  piece  of  wood  to  the  diseased  surface 
instead  of  the  hot  iron.  The  spoon-shaped  clamp  forceps  are  probably  the  best  to  use  under 
these  circumstances.  After  the  application  of  the  acid  the  parts  should  be  well  oiled  and 
returned.  This  practice  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Houston,  of  Dublin,  in  1857.  To  small, 
flat,  strawberry-looking  internal  hemorrhoids,  this  plan  of  treatment  is  very  applicable, 
but  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  cautery,  I  never  now  employ  it.  Ulcerating  piles  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  others. 

When  a  fissure  or  painful  ulcer  co-exists  with  hemorrhoids,  its  base  should  be  divided 
before  the  operation  for  hemorrhoids  is  undertaken,  or,  what  is  better,  lacerated  by  forcible 
dilatation  of  the  anus. 

In  operating  on  internal  piles  the  surgeon  must  be  careful  not  to  take  the  everted  and 
possibly  oedematous  skin  that  encircles  the  mucous  homorrhoidal  mass  for  external  piles, 
and  remove  it.  This  should  on  no  account  be  touched.  Pendulous  external  hemorrhoids 
can  also  be  taken  away  at  the  same  time. 

In  rectal  operations  when  an  anaesthetic  is  employed,  the  patient  requires  to  be  brought 
completely  under  its  influence,  and  in  this  condition  the  sui-geon  loses  the  valuable  aid  a 
patient  can  give  in  protruding  the  hemorrhoidal  mass,  consequently  a  greater  dragging 
force  is  necessitated  to  bring  the  parts  well  into  view.  On  the  whole,  as  large  operations 
are  painful  and  somewhat  tedious,  it  is  probably  advisable  to  use  the  drug. 

Local  aniesthesia  in  these  operations  is  worse  than  a  delusion  except  for  the  removal 
of  external  piles,  but  it  is  of  use  to  assist  their  reduction  when  inflamed  and  ojdematous, 
and  to  give  relief  after  operation.* 

With  respect  to  the  danger  of  operating,  it  is  but  small ;  fatal  cases  have  followed  both 
the  ligature  and  cautery,  tliough  the  advocates  of  the  latter  say  it  is  safer  than  the  former. 
Mr.  Henry  Smith,  who  has  operated  oy  the  actual  cautery  in  400  cases,  had  only  four 
deaths.  On  the  whole,  the  operation  for  piles  is  a  most  satisfactory  one,  and  contains  no 
greater  element  of  danger  than  any  other. 

Prolapsus  Recti. 

This  is  met  with  in  every  degree  of  severity,  from  the  mere  protrusion  of  a  ring  of 
mucous  membrane  through  the  anus  (Fig.  294)  to  the  prolapse  of  even  a  foot  of  entire 
bowel.  In  children  a  mild  form  is  very  common  ;  but  it  is  usually  a  symptom  either 
of  some  urinary  irritation,  such  as  a  stone,  or  that  caused  by  a  long  or  adherent 
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prepuce ;  worms,  constipation,  dysentery,  a  polypus,  or 
any  rectal  irritation  may  likewise  induce  it,  as  may  a 
cough  in  very  feeble  subjects  where  the  sphincter  has 
lost  its  tone.  One  of  the  worst  cases  I  have  ever  seen 
in  an  adult  was  due  to  the  existence  of  a  villous  polypus 
high  up  the  rectum,  the  straining  accompanying  the 
affection  and  the  hemorrhage  being  very  severe,  but  a 
rapid  recovery  ensued  on  the  removal  of  the  growth.  In 
another  case,  that  of  a  lady,  where  the  bowel  had  come 
down  for  sixteen  years  accompanied  with  daily  hemor- 
rhage, and  in  which  walking  was  rendered  impossible 
from  the  extent  of  prolapse  (about  six  inches  of  bowel) 
the  removal  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  three  portions 
by  clamp  and  cautery  rapidly  elFected  a  cure. 

To  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  the  affection,  conse- 
quently, is  the  first  aim  of  the  surgeon,  the  treatment 
being  then  comparatively  simple.  On  its  removal  the 
prolapse  rapidly  disappears. 

Treatment  Whenever  the  bowel  comes  down  it  should  be  returned,  which  can 

usually  be  readily  effected  by  placing  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  posture  and  pressing 
with  oiled  fingers  fiat  upon  the  part.  In  children,  the  utmost  gentleness  should  be  em- 
ployed, for  with  ])ain,  resistance  is  produced,  and  with  it  increased  difficulty  in  reduction. 
Under  all  circumstances  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  posture.  The  bow- 
els should  in  children  be  relieved  lying  down,  and  in  adults,  the  horizontal  posture  ought 
always  be  assumed  after  natural  relief.  Brodie  advised  nocturnal  relief  of  the  bowels  to 
be  encouraged  with  this  object.  When  the  parts  have  been  down  for  some  time,  the 
greatest  trouble  is  often  experienced  in  their  reduction,  indeed,  sometimes  it  is  impossible; 
although,  with  the  patient  under  chloroform,  success  may  attend  the  gentlest  efforts  when 
forcible  attempts  had  previously  failed.  When  the  bowel  had  been  reduced,  a  good  pad, 
fastened  on  with  a  T  bandage  will  keep  it  in  place,  or  the  nates  may  be  fastened  together 
with  some  good  bands  of  strapping.  When  the  bowel  is  inflamed  or  ulcerated,  conditions 
that  soon  occur  in  chronic  cases  when  the  patient  goes  about,  some  slight  scarification 
may  be  called  for;  but  tlie  application  of  cold  in  the  form  of  ice  is  probably  the  best  treat- 
ment. In  some  obstinate  cases  in  children,  the  free  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in 
stick  to  the  whole  mucous  surface,  previously  wiped  with  lint  and  subsequently  mopped, 
is  often  followed  by  its  reduction  and  retention.  I  have  never  seen  this  practice  do  harm; 
and  one  application  has  cured  the  disease.  The  injection  of  three  or  four  ounces  of  water 
made  astringent  with  tannic  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  three  grains  to  the  ounce;  or,  with 
tincture  of  iron,  ten  drops  to  the  ounce;  or  of  the  infusion  of  krameria,  or  decoction  of 
oak  bark,  with  or  without  alum,  after  the  bowels  have  been  relieved,  is  a  valuable  adjunct; 
in  adults  the  tannic  acid  suppository  twice  a  day  is  useful,  as  also  the  application  of  the 
tannic  acid  glycerine  before  its  reduction.  A  mixture  of  the  solution  of  perchloride  of 
iron  with  two  of  glycerine  is  likewise  a  good  application.  Costiveness  should  never  be 
allowed,  enemata  being  used  to  keep  the  bowels  empty,  or  the  mildest  laxatives,  as  rhu- 
barb, castor  oil,  or  some  natural  saline  waters  as  the  Pullna,  or  Friedrichshall.  To  give 
the  bowel  tone,  tonics,  as  a  rule,  are  required,  nux  vomica  being  probably  the  best,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  iron.  I  have  never  employed  this  drug  in  children,  though 
some  surgeons  speak  highly  of  it,  as  the  simpler  tonics  usually  suffice.  In  children,  as  an 
alterative,  rhubarb,  soda,  and  calumba  mixture  is  to  be  recommended.  In  more  severe 
cases  of  prolapse,  the  application  of  nitric  acid  in  vertical  stripes  is  very  valuable,  or, 
what  is  better,  the  galvanic  cautery  similarly  applied.  In  bad  cases,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  remove  three  or  four  vertical  folds  of  mucous  membrane  with  the  clamp  and  cautery, 
as  for  piles.  Copeland  suggested  the  practice,  although  he  removed  the  mucous  membrane 
by  means  of  the  ligature;  Brodie  improved  upon  it  by  adopting  nitric  acid;  and  modern 
sui'geons  have  still  further  simplified  the  treatment  by  introducing  the  clamp  and  cautery, 
galvanic  or  actual.  Few  operations  in  surgery  are  more  successful  than  this,  and  although 
in  children  it  is  probably  never  acquired,  yet  in  adults  it  should  never  be  rejected  except 
for  the  same  causes  as  operations  for  hemorrlioids.  In  very  extreme  cases  of  prolapse, 
the  linear  cauterization  of  the  prolapsed  bowel  may  be  advantageously  applied. 

The  treatment  of  such  a  case  would  be  precisely  similar  to  that  laid  down  in  the  last 
section  for  piles. 


Fig.  294. 
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This  is  not  so  rare  a  disease  as  authors  would  lead  us  to  believe.  In  the  adult  it  proba- 
bly is  a  rare  affection,  but  in  the  child  it  is  the  principal  cause  of  hemorrhage  from  the 
bowel,  and  from  this  fact,  cases  of  polypus  have  been  doubtless  put  down  as  those  of  piles. 
These  growths  are  generally  found  in  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  In  hospital  prac- 
tice they  are  mostly  seen  in  the  out-patient  department.  They  appear  to  be  more  com- 
mon in  male  than  in  female  subjects,  since  out  of  eighteen  cases  I  have  analyzed  from  my 
note-book,  fourteen  were  males,  thirteen  were  in  ciiildren  under  ten,  and  five  in  adults. 
These  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  large  cherry,  and  grow  from  the  submucous 
tissue,  being  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane.  When  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
sphincter,  and  small,  they  probably  do  not  cause  any  inconvenience,  though  when  large, 
they  may  give  rise  to  straining  of  the  bowel,  jirolapsus  recti,  and  even  intussusception. 
One  of  the  worst  examples  of  prolapsus  recti  I  liave  ever  been  called  upon  to  treat,  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  fibrous  polypus  situated  some  inches  up  the  bowel  in  a  man  50 
years  of  age,  who  had  suffered  from  it  for  twenty  years.  He  was  cured  by  the  removal 
of  the  growth.  Mr.  Pollock  (•  Holmes's  Syst.,'  vol.  iv,  ed.  2)  has  given  a  case  in  which 
intussusception  took  place,  and  in  another  I  have  to  relate  the  same  result  ensued.  As 
they  near  the  sphincter  local  irritation  and  hemorrhage  are  produced,  the  growth  appear- 
ing often  at  the  anus  as  a  pink  or  red  cherry.  Blood  sometimes  flows  from  the  anus  only 
during  defecation,  at  other  times  quite  independently  of  it.  When  the  polypus  is  low 
down,  there  is  usually  with  the  blood  a  free  discharge  of  mucus. 

Whenever  a  child  is  brought  with  these  symptoms,  a  local  examination  should  be  made, 
and  to  do  this  efficiently  the  surgeon  should  sweep  his  finger  completely  round  the  walls 
of  the  bowel,  having  passed  it  well  into  the  rectum.  By  doing  this,  the  polypus  will  be 
dragged  from  its  attaciiment  and  its  pedicle  made  tense.  Sometimes  several  polypi  exist 
together.  I  have  on  one  occasion  removed  three.  They  are  made  up  of  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  being  more  or  less  fibrous  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient;  but  in  the  adult, 
the  fibrous  element  predominates. 

When  a  polypus  has  been  discovered,  its  removal  is  the  only  correct  practice.  In 
children,  when  1  detect  them  with  the  finger,  I  generally  manage  to  hook  them  down, 
and  in  doing  so  they  often  break  off.  I  have  never  seen  any  bleeding  follow  this  measure. 
On  several  occasions  when  I  have  brought  the  growth  external  to  the  sphincter,  the  action 
of  the  muscle  has  broken  it  away,  and  in  this  manner,  many  cases  of  polypi  are  naturally 
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ViUoas  polypus  of  rectum. 

cured.  When  they  do  not  break  off,  a 
ligature  may  be  applied  to  the  pedicle, 
but  its  well  to  cut  off  the  growth  after 
its  application  beyond  the  knot.  In 
adults,  the  ligature  should  always  be 
employed. 

On  the  removal  of  the  disease  the 
symptoms  disappear,  but  when  they  con- 
tinue, a  second  polypus  will  generally  be 
found. 

Villous  growths  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  rectum  as  in  other  parts  of  the  large  intestine,  and  when  low  down  they 
give  rise  to  violent  straining  and  hemorrhage.    This  straining  may,  indeed,  give  rise  to 


Dr.  Moxon's  Report  on  ViUous  Growths,  with  drawings. 

Vertical  section  of  polypus  through  the  line  a,  Fig.  29'>, 
showing  vascular  simple  and  compound  villi,  covered  with  a 
columnar  epithelium  ;  large  vessels  in  the  base  on  which  the 
villi  rest;  and  sections  of  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn.  This 
section  represents  half  the  thickness  of  a  lobule  of  the  polypus 
seen  by  1^-inch  power. 
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an  intussusception  of  the  bowel,  or  to  prolapsus  recti.  This  was  well  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  a  woman,  tet.  43,  whom  I  had  under  my  care  in  June,  1867.  She  had  suffered 
from  prolapsus  recti  after  every  motion  for  twenty  years,  with  more  or  less  bleeding,  this 
straining  at  times  being  most  distressing.  When  I  saw  her,  the  bowel  was  down  for  about 
nine  inches ;  blood  was  then  passing,  and  the  pain  was  great.  I  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion, but  failed  to  find  anything.  I  reduced  the  prolapsus,  and  prescribed  rest.  On  my 
second  visit,  with  the  bowel  only  down  a  very  little,  I  examined  her  again,  and  with  my 
finger  could  just  touch  a  new  growth.  With  a  pair  of  long  forceps  I  took  hold  of  it  and 
brought  it  down,  finding  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  villous  polypus.  I  put  a  ligature 
round  its  base  at  once,  and  cut  off  the  growth.  No  single  unfavorable  symptom  had  to 
be  recorded  subsequently ;  all  her  former  troubles  at  once  disappearing  and  a  complete 
recovery  ensued.  In  June,  1870,  this  woman  was  still  well.  The  growth  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  295,  with  the  microscopical  appearances  (Fig.  296),  and  Dr.  Moxon's  report. 

Condylomata  are  also  very  common  about  the  anus,  and  are  mostly,  but  not  always, 
syphilitic,  the  irritation  of  dirt  being  probably  suflScient  to  produce  them.  In  children 
they  seem  to  come  from  the  irritation  of  worms. 

Cleanliness,  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  dusting  of  their  surfaces  with 
calomel  or  oxide  of  zinc,  generally  produce  a  rapid  cure.  Vegetations  due  to  the  irritation 
of  acrid  discharges,  such  as  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis,  require  to  be  excised. 

Warty  growths  are  also  met  with  about  the  anus  as  on  other  cutaneous  surfaces. 
Sometimes  they  grow  to  a  great  extent  and  then  require  excision.  I  have  removed  a 
mass  the  size  of  a  fist. 

Pruritus  ani  should  generally  be  looked  upon  as  a  symptom  of  some  rectal  or  intes- 
tinal irritation,  constipation,  or  rectal  disease.  It  is  always  a  source  of  great  distress,  the 
most  distressing  being  those  in  which  the  symptoms  occur  at  night  in  bed  preventing 
sleep.  The  best  application  I  know  for  its  relief  is  a  cold  sponge,  and,  having  dried  the 
parts,  the  unguentum  metallorum  made  of  equal  parts  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  mercury,  and 
subacetate  of  lead  ointments.  Some  recommend  a  lotion  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  ten  to 
fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce.  Zinc  and  opium  ointment  is  also  beneficial.  The  application 
of  cold  through  the  rectum  plug  may  also  be  recommended.  These  remedies,  however, 
only  relieve  the  symptom ;  in  order  to  cure  it  the  cause  must  be  found  out  and  removed. 

Ulceration  of  the  Anus  and  Rectum. 

The  painful  ulcer  of  the  anus  or  anal  orifice  of  the  rectum  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  briefly  such  other  forms  of  ulceration  of  the  rectum  as 
are  met  with  in  practice.  They  may  be  described  as  simple,  syphilitic,  and  cancerous. 
Simple  ulceration  is  by  no  means  unfrequent,  and,  when  not  involving  the  anus,  it  gives 
rise  to  symptoms  which  are  usually  looked  upon  as  dysenteric.  The  passage  of  lumpy 
feces  Avith  blood  and  muco-purulent  discharge  are  the  chief  symptoms.  The  rapid  passage 
of  the  intestinal  contents  through  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum  gives  rise  to  a  slight 
griping  pain,  but  beyond  this,  there  are  few  general  symptoms.  On  examining  a  rectum 
under  these  circumstances,  a  single  ulcer  will  probably  be  found,  but  occasionally  others. 
It  may  be  somewhat  indurated  at  its  edges,  though  its  base  is  not  so  as  a  whole.  It  is  often 
circular,  and  at  times  surrounding  half  the  rectum.  In  the  case  of  a  boy,  aet.  16,  under 
my  treatment,  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  was  so  nodular  that  I  should  have  suspected  its 
cancerous  nature  had  I  met  with  it  in  an  adult,  but  in  this  instance  it  had  existed  for 
many  months,  and  the  granulations  had  assumed  a  polypoid  nature.  It  ended  in  a 
recovery.  These  simple  ulcers  are  also  likely  to  perforate  the  bladder  and  to  induce 
recto-vesical  fistula.  I  have  had  five  such  cases,  and  in  four,  colotomy  was  performed 
with  success,  the  operation  taking  away  the  chief  source  of  distress,  viz.,  the  passage  of 
feces  with  the  urine — prolonging  life,  and  apparently  allowing  the  ulcers  to  heal.  (  Vide 
paper  by  author,  '  Clinical  Soc.,'  1872.) 

These  cases  can  be  treated  by  general  means,  such  as  a  careful  regulation  of  the  diet, 
alkaline  medicines  with  tonics,  the  administration  of  laxatives  such  as  the  mistura  olei  to 
cause  and  maintain  a  soft  condition  of  the  feces,  and  the  daily  administration  of  a  small 
two-ounce  enema  of  starch  and  opium,  or  simple  oil.  The  recumbent  position  should  be 
maintained  as  much  as  possible. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  good  recovery  generally  takes  place. 

When  these  ulcers  involve  the  anus,  they  give  rise  to  the  same  painful  symptoms  as  the 
painful  ulcer  of  the  anus,  and  must  be  treated  in  a  similar  way,  viz.,  by  division  of  the 
superficial  fibres  of  the  sphincter. 
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Syphilitic  disease  of  the  rectum  is  a  more  common  affection  and  is  met  with 
in  both  sexes  though  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  the  disease  apparently  creep- 
ing from  the  vagina  to  the  rectum.  Occasionally  it  is  due,  doubtless,  to  direct  introduc- 
tion of  the  poison.  It  appears  as  a  more  or  less  extensive  ulceration  of  the  lower  two 
inches  of  the  rectum  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  involving  the  anus,  as  well  as  passing  higher  up  the 
rectum.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues,  and  is  indicated  in  its 
early  stage  by  a  spongy  induration  of  these  tissues,  and  later  by  ulceration  and  the  dis- 
charge of  a  highly  irritating  sero-purulent  or  sanguineous  discharge  and  by  a  patulous 
anus.  The  anus  itself  may  also  be  the  seat  of  the  lateral,  flattened,  fleshy,  cutaneous  out- 
growth so  common  in  syphilis,  or  it  may  be  ulcerated.  It  is  generally  a  disease  of  young 
adult  life,  and  associated  with  some  syphilitic  history.  There  is  almost  always  some  pain 
in  the  act  of  defecation,  some  looseness  of  the  bowels,  and  discharge  of  blood,  pus,  or 
mucus.  Anal  or  vaginal  flstulae  sometimes  complicate  the  case.  In  neglected  cases  where 
cicatrization  has  gone  on  with  spreading  ulceration,  there  may  be  constipation  and  some 
stricture ;  indeed,  as  a  cause  of  stricture  of  the  rectum,  this  syphilitic  disease  is  by  no 
means  unusual. 

Treatment — Recognizing  its  syphilitic  origin,  large  doses  of  the  iodide  of  potassium 
ought  to  be  given,  five  grains  three  times  a  day,  gradually  increased  to  ten  or  twenty,  in 
some  bitter  infusion  or  bark  ;  but  when  tonics  are  indicated,  they  may  be  given  in  com- 
bination. The  bowels  should  be  kept  slightly  loose  by  the  daily  dose  of  olive  oil  or  castor 
oil,  so  regulated  as  not  to  purge,  and  the  daily  employment  of  an  enema  of  starch  or 
gruel,  with  or  without  oil,  to  keep  the  parts  clean  and  tree  from  the  irritation  of  feces. 

The  recumbent  posture  should  likewise  be  observed,  as  well  as  simple,  nutritious,  but 
not  bulky,  food  taken. 

Locally,  absolute  cleanliness  is  essential.  Where  contraction  exists  or  is  taking  place, 
the  daily  introduction  of  a  bougie  anointed  with  some  mild  mercurial  ointment,  such  as 
the  unguentum  metallorum,  may  be  used ;  but  for  the  patient,  the  daily  introduction  of  a 
candle  similarly  anointed  is  preferable,  candles  being  made  of  all  sizes.  Nothing  like 
mechanical  dilatation  should  be  thought  of,  as  it  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  By  these 
means  a  cure  may  be  efl'ected,  though  such  can  only  be  complete  after  the  treatment  of 
months.  In  very  neglected  or  severe  cases,  a  cure  is  almost  hopeless  without  colotomy. 
I  have  had  some  striking  examples  under  my  care  illustrating  well  the  advantages  of  this 
operation.    The  recognition  of  the  disease  as  syphilitic  is  the  main  point  to  be  made  out. 

Foreign  authors  describe  chancroid  disease  of  the  rectum  as  venereal  and  not  syphi- 
litic ;  but  in  this  country  it  is  hardly  recognized.  Such  may,  however,  be  found  amongst 
those  described  as  cases  of  simple  ulceration. 

Cancerous  ulceration  of  the  rectum,  usually  epithelial,  sometimes  villous, 
rarely  carcinomatous,  is  generally  met  with  two  or  three  inches  up  the  bowel.  It  occa- 
sionally occurs  higher  up  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger,  in  the  rectum,  and  occasion- 
ally lower  down,  nearer  the  anus  or  involving  it.  It  is  remarkably  insidious  in  its  origin 
and  uncertain  in  its  progress,  giving  rise  at  first  only  to  such  symptoms  as  are  usually  put 
down  to  constipation,  for  this  symptom  is  the  most  prominent  feature,  while  the  occasional 
pain  and  bearing  down  or  straining  are  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  the  constipation.  In 
a  general  way  it  is  only  when  some  blood  or  sero-purulent  fluid  has  passed,  with  or  with- 
out a  motion,  that  surgical  aid  is  sought,  and  it  is  under  such  circumstances  that  the  sur- 
geon discovers,  on  making  a  local  examination,  that  such  a  serious  disease  exists. 

The  cancerous  ulcer  can  rarely  be  overlooked,  and  occurs  as  an  indurated,  nodular, 
irregular  mass.  In  its  early  stage  it  has  a  smooth  surface,  in  a  later  ulceration,  the  dis- 
charge, which  is  generally  very  ofl'ensive,  being  made  up  of  broken-up  tissue,  blood,  and 
thin  pus.  It  involves,  as  a  rule,  the  whole  circumference  of  tlie  bowel,  at  others  only  a 
part.  It  is  always  associated  with  some  narrowing  of  the  canal,  which  this  will  go  on  to 
cause  its  complete  occlusion.  In  September,  1^71,  I  attended  with  Mr.  Turner,  of  Ber- 
mondsey,  a  girl,  jet.  18,  who  had  had  insuperable  constipation  for  seven  weeks.  I  opened 
lier  colon  in  tlie  right  loin  with  great  relief,  and  siie  was  up  and  about  in  six  w^eeks.  She 
died  ten  months  after  the  operation  (June,  1872),  with  a  rectum  completely  occluded  from 
cancerous  disease,  and  witli  secondary  tubercles  in  the  pelvic  peritoneum.  The  disease 
was  examined  at  the  Pathological  Society  by  the  Committee  on  Morbid  Growths,  and 
was  reported  on  by  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge  and  Dr.  Goodhart.  They  found  it  to  be  of  a  can- 
cerous nature  confined  to  the  peritoneum  and  ovary,  and  only  leading  to  stricture  of  the 
bowel  by  a  secondary  process  of  contraction.  Tlie  stricture  had  an  ulcerated  surface,  but 
the  mucous  membrane  did  not  show  any  cancerous  elements  ('Trans.  Path.  Soc.,'  1875). 
The  symptoms,  indeed,  are  tliose  of  stricture. 
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Treatment. — Palliative  treatment  can  alone  be  thought  of,  such  as  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  the  general  health  by  diet  and  tonics ;  the  removal  of  all  local  causes 
of  irritation  by  the  use  of  laxatives  to  render  the  motions  more  liquid  and  consequently 
more  easy  for  evacuation ;  and  the  relief  of  pain  by  the  use  of  enemata  of  starch  and 
opium  or  by  morphia  suppositories. 

In  the  very  early  stage  of  the  affection  before  ulceration  has  taken  place,  the  use  of 
bougies  may  be  justifiable  and  useful,  but  when  ulceration  exists  they  are  injurious  and 
dangerous.  When  the  obstruction  becomes  a  symptom  of  importance,  surgical  treatment 
will  have  to  be  thought  of ;  but  this  will  be  considered  under  the  heading  of  stricture  of 
the  bowel. 

Complications  of  ulceration. — All  cases  of  ulceration  of  the  rectum  may  go  on 
to  cause  stricture ;  the  cancerous  cases  to  a  certainty  must,  the  syphilitic  often  do,  and 
the  simple  may  when  extensive.  The  two  latter  cause  a  cicatricial  stricture  resulting 
from  the  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  in  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissue ;  the  first 
producing  a  stricture  by  simple  increment.  They  may  also  all  be  complicated  with  deep- 
seated  abscesses  and  fistula,  and  with  hemorrhoids.  The  surgeon  should  therefore  always 
be  careful  when  treating  these  affections  to  examine  the  rectum  minutely,  as  it  is  only  too 
common  to  meet  with  cases  that  have  been  subjected  to  useless  operations  for  piles  and 
fistula,  when  these  affections  were  the  results  of  a  far  more  serious  disease,  such  as  stric- 
ture or  ulceration  of  the  rectum. 

Again,  any  of  these  forms  of  ulceration  may  extend  into  the  bladder  or  urethra.  I 
have  had  five  examples  of  such  cases  of  vesico-intestinal  fistula  under  my  care  in  males, 
and  one  in  a  female,  in  all  of  which  the  agonies  of  a  foi'eign  body  in  the  bladder  were 
added  to  those  produced  by  the  ulceration,  and  in  the  four  male  cases  complete  relief  was 
afforded  by  colotomy.  In  three  of  these  the  ulceration  seemed  to  be  of  the  simple  kind. 
In  another  the  existence  of  rectal  ulceration  was  first  revealed  by  a  sudden  rush  of  urine 
through  the  rectum  after  an  attack  of  retention. 

I  have  seen  many  cases  of  recto-vaginal  fistula  as  a  consequence  of  syphilitic  and  can- 
cerous disease. 

Stricture  of  the  Rectum. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  caused  by  cancerous  disease,  in  many  it  is  the  result  of 
an  inflammatory  process,  simple  or  syphilitic,  from  the  cicatrization  of  deep-seated  and 
extensive  ulceration ;  in  others,  it  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  inflammatory  material 
poured  out  external  to  the  bowel  in  the  submucous  tissue;  in  exceptional  instances,  it  may 
arise  from  contraction  of  the  parts  external  to  the  bowel  after  pel- 
vic cellulitis,  and  Curling  quotes  a  case  where  it  was  the  direct 
result  of  an  injury. 

In  all  these  conditions,  the  calibre  of  the  intestine  is  gradually 
or  rapidly  encroached  upon,  till  at  last  complete  obstruction  takes 
place.  The  stricture  may  appear  after  death  as  an  annular  con- 
traction of  the  bowel  with  adventitious  material  in  the  submucous 
tissue  and  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat,  looking  very  like  a 
so-called  scirrhous  pylorus ;  or  as  a  thickened,  ulcerated,  irregular 
mass  of  cancerous  material  infiltrating  all  the  tissues  of  the  bowel, 
although  rarely  extending  beyond  two  or  three  inches  in  length. 
The  bowel  above  the  stricture  will  always  be  dilated,  at  times 
even  to  rupturing,  ulceration  of  tlie  colon  being  a  very  common 
consequence  of  the  dilatation.  Below  the  stricture  there  will  often 
be  found  pedunculated,  fleshy,  or  cancerous  growths.  These 
points  are  well  seen  in  Fig.  297. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  fistula,  ischio-rectal,  vesi- 
cal, or  vaginal,  abscesses  and  hemorrhoids,  are  common  accom- 
paniments of  stricture. 

The  disease,  taken  as  a  wliole,  is  twice  as  common  in  women 
as  in  men,  and  I  found  from  my  own  notes  that  thirty- two  out 
of  forty-eight  consecutive  cases  were  of  the  former  sex.  But 
syphilitic  stricture  is  more  common  in  the  female,  and  cancerous  in  the  male. 

Curling,  in  quoting  67  cases  of  cancer,  gives  44  in  males;  and  in  my  48  cases  20  were 
found  in  subjects  under  thirty,  15  of  these  being  women,  and  mostly,  if  not  all,  syphilitic; 
22  were  in  subjects  over  forty,  half  being  men,  the  majority  of  these  being  probably 
cancerous. 


Fig.  297. 
jjistended  Botc,.^ 
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The  approach  of  the  disease  is  very  insidious,  whatever  may  be  its  origin  or  nature, 
and  the  symptoms  are  generally  such  as  have  been  given  under  the  heading  of  cancerous 
ulceration  of  the  bow  el. 

Constipatio7i  is  the  one  early  symptom,  and  it  is  not  till  some  ulceration  has  commenced 
either  at  the  stricture  or  above  it,  that  others  appear.  Of  these  the  most  common  are 
diarrhoea^  with  lumpy  stools,  containing  blood,  pus,  or  mucus ;  straining  at  stool,  and  a 
sensation  of  burning  in  the  part  afterwards ;  at  last  a  complete  stoppage,  abdominal  dis- 
tension and  dyspeptic  symptoms. 

An  examination  with  the  finger  carefully  introduced  into  the  rectum  will,  as  a  rule,  at 
once  reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  case,  for  about  two  inches  up  the  bowel  the  narrowing 
will  usually  be  felt  with  or  without  ulceration  or  the  infiltration  of  the  part  with  new  tis- 
sue ;  sometimes  the  stricture  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger,  and  then  probably  by  pres- 
sure upon  the  abdomen  above  the  pelvis  with  the  free  hand,  or  by  the  introduction  of  the 
hand  into  the  rectum,  the  disease  may  be  felt. 

When  the  strictui-e  is  annular  it  is  probably  cicatricial  or  fibrous,  possibly  cancerous. 

When  epithelial  or  positively  cancerous,  it  will  be  infiltrated  with  a  nodular,  irregular 
mass  of  new  tissue  which  may  be  breaking  down  and  ulcerating,  and  occasionally  the 
mass  can  be  felt  externally  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  over  the  left  iliac  fossa. 

When  syphilitic,  the  ulceration  will  probably  extend  upwards  from  the  anus,  and  such 
anal  integumental  outgrowths  as  have  been  already  mentioned  will  exist. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  cancerous  stricture  there  is  an  inch  of  healthy  rectum  between  the 
stricture  and  the  anus,  though  in  exceptional  instances  and  where  disease  is  extensive  the 
anus  is  involved. 

In  advanced  cases,  the  anus  will  appear  patulous,  and,  on  separating  the  buttocks,  a 
red,  brick-dust  colored,  feculent  discharge  may  run  out ;  wind  will  also  pass  without  effort. 

To  the  flat  tape-like,  or  figured  feces  which  some  authors  regard  as  being  characteristic 
of  this  disease,  I  concur  with  Curling,  in  not  ascribing  much  importance,  since  such  a  con- 
dition of  motion  is  not  uncommon  even  in  a  state  of  liealth,  when  the  bowels  are  irritable ; 
besides  many  other  conditions  of  the  pelvic  parts  may  give  rise  to  the  same  thing.  When 
a  patient  never  passes  a  well-tbrmed  motion,  large  or  small,  the  case  looks  suspicious  ;  and 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  well-formed  stool  is  occasionally  seen,  the  probabilities 
of  a  stricture  existing  are  very  slight. 

The  examination  with  a  tube,  of  a  diseased  rectum,  flexible  or  otherwise,  with  or  with- 
out injection,  requires  the  greatest  care  and  gentleness,  as  tlie  gut  is  easily  perforated  or 
ruptured  ;  moreover,  the  surgeon  may  be  misled  to  suspect  obstruction  where  none  exists, 
by  the  end  of  the  instrument  striking  against  the  sacrum,  or  being  caught  in  a  fold  of 
mucous  membrane. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  in  examining  a  rectum  for  a  supposed  stricture,  that  its 
calibre  may  be  more  or  less  completely  encroached  U[)on  by  pelvic  tumors,  uterine,  ovarian, 
prostatic,  hydatid,  or  bony.  Some  few  years  ago  I  had  a  case  with  Dr.  De' Ath,  of  Buck- 
ingham, in  which  an  hydatid  tumor  caused  complete  obstruction  to  the  rectum  as  well  as 
to  the  bladder,  and  although  the  latter  organ  was  emptied  on  the  evacuation  of  the 
hydatid  contents,  the  patient  died  unrelieved  from  an  enormous  over-distended  and 
ruptured  colon  ('  Trans.  Path.  Society,'  18G6).  In  April,  1870,  I  saw,  with  Mr.  Phillips, 
of  Leinster  Square,  a  most  interesting  case  of  complete  obstruction  of  the  bowels  in  a 
lady,  get.  46,  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  large,  loose,  cancerous  growth  hanging  into  the 
pelvis  from  the  peritoneum,  covering  in  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  The  tumor  had 
been  regarded  by  an  eminent  physician-accoucheur  as  uterine.  Colotomy  was  performed 
with  great  relief,  but  death  took  place  on  the  third  day  from  collapse  caused  by  a  sudden 
rupture  of  the  tumor  and  escape  of  its  softened  contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In 
March,  1875,  I  also  opened  the  descending  colon  of  a  boy,  oet.  18,  for  complete  obstruc- 
tion of  the  rectum  from  a  cancerous  tumor  that  filled  the  pelvis  and  the  abdomen  as  high 
as  the  umbilicus.  The  boy  survived  the  operation  two  months,  dying  from  other  causes 
than  obstn  ction. 

Treatment  It  is  so  rare  for  a  surgeon  to  be  consulted  about  a  stricture  of  the  rectum 

till  the  ulcerative  stage  has  set  in,  or  almost  complete  obstruction  has  taken  place,  tha'  he 
has  few  opportunities  of  testing  the  value  of  dilatation  of  the  stricture  ;  since  this  practice 
is  clearly  useless,  it  not  injurious,  under  these  circumstances.  In  cicatricial  or  inflamma- 
tory strictures,  however,  it  is  the  only  form  of  practice  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed. 

Dilatation  should  be  effected  by  mechanical  means,  but  applied  with  caution,  and  forci- 
ble dilatation  is  inadmissible.  Many  instruments  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose, 
but  the  elastic-gum  bougie  is  the  favorite.  I  have,  however,  known  so  much  harm  to 
33 
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follow  its  use  that  I  have  abandoned  it,  and  prefer  the  sponge  tent,  by  which  a  stricture 
can  be  dilated  in  a  painless  and  less  dangerous  way.  AVlien  it  does  not  produce  any  irri- 
tation, a  second  and  larger,  may  be  passed  in  two  days,  but  when  irritation  is  set  up,  the 
repetition  of  the  operation  should  be  postponed  till  it  has  subsided.  By  these  means  a 
simple  stricture  may  be  checked  in  its  progress,  and  even  dilated,  though  rarely  cured. 
This  practice  may,  however,  prolong  life  for  years.  Mr.  Curling  gives  a  case  in  which 
he  believes  he  cured  an  annular  stricture  in  a  lady,  fet.  24,  by  incisions  and  dilatation. 
I  cannot,  however,  say  that  I  have  met  with  similar  success. 

M.  Verneuil,  in  the  '  Gazette  Medicale  de  Paris,'  for  January,  1873,  has  advocated  the 
operation  of  "  linear  rectotomy"  for  the  cure  of  stricture,  meaning  by  this  operation  an 
incision  through  the  stricture  and  entire  thickness  of  the  bowel  downwards  and  tlirough 
the  anus,  including  the  sphincter,  in  the  median  dorsal  line.  He  adduces  two  cases  in 
which  he  performed  this  operation,  and  apparently  with  benefit.  Dr.  F.  Lente,  of  New 
York,  has  also  advocated  a  like  practice  ('American  Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences,'  July,  1873), 
ado[)ting,  however,  an  anterior  as  well  as  posterior  incision  in  non-malignant  strictures. 

The  dilatation,  l;owever,  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  to  secure  an  opening 
for  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents.  P^nemata  are  valuable  aids  to  eft'ect  this  pur- 
pose, the  daily  washing  out  of  the  bowel  with  gruel  and  oil,  or  the  daily  dose  of  mist,  olei 
with  manna,  confection  of  senna  with  sulphur,  or  any  other  gentle  laxative  that  the  patient 
by  experience  has  found  to  suit,  giving  great  relief.  Cod-liver  oil  in  full  doses  often  acts 
as  a  laxative  as  well  as  a  tonic.  Care,  too,  should  be  observed  in  the  introduction  of  the 
tube,  for  in  a  cancerous  bowel  perforation  is  very  liable  to  occur,  and  even  in  a  healthy 
one  this  accident  has  taken  place,  the  Guy's  Museum  containing  a  Prep.  (1877®°),  in 
which  the  colon  was  perforated  by  a  bougie  thirteen  inches  from  the  anus  for  an  imagin- 
ary stricture,  and  a  second  (1877®°),  in  which  an  O'Beirne's  tube  perforated  the  rectum 
five  inches  from  the  anus  in  an  attempt  to  pass  it  up  the  healthy  bowel  to  give  relief  in  a 
case  of  obstruction  after  the  reduction  of  a  hernia. 

How  far  it  is  safe  to  allow  a  patient  to  pass  a  bougie  for  himself  or  herself  is  another 
question.  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  is  unwise  to  allow  it  when  the  bougie  is  solid,  having 
seen  great  irritation  and  consequently  harm  follow  the  practice,  and  in  several  cases  deep- 
seated  suppuration.  Curling  has  given  a  case  where  the  patient  caused  his  own  death 
by  perforating  the  bowel  half  an  inch  in  extent  above  the  stricture.  I  have  consequently 
been  in  the  habit  of  instructing  my  patients  to  use  tallow  candles  as  bougies,  and  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  practice. 

There  comes  a  time,  however,  when  this  treatment  by  dilatation  ceases  to  be  beneficial 
or  is  associated  with  so  much  distress  as  to  forbid  its  use  ;  as  when  the  stricture  lias  so 
closed  as  to  render  it  useless ;  or  so  ulcerated  as  to  render  it  unwise  to  adopt  the  practice. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  question  of  excision  of  this  disease  or  the  operation  of  Col- 
otomy  may  be  considered.  The  former  operation  will  be  discussed  later  on.  The  latter 
gives  comfort  to  a  degree  that  sometimes  astonishes  and  always  gratifies :  it  prolongs  life, 
and  adds  materially  to  its  comfort,  and  little  more  than  this  can  be  said  of  most  opera- 
tions ;  moreover  it  is  not  found  to  be  practically  associated  with  such  inconvenience  as 
surgeons  of  old  have  theoretically  attributed  to  it.  But  it  should  not  be  postponed  till  the 
powers  of  life  have  become  so  exhausted  as  to  render  poor  the  chances  of  recovery  from 
the  operation  ;  or,  till  the  caecum  or  large  intestine  has  become  so  distended  as  to  be  much 
damaged  or  inflamed.  It  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  it  is  clear  that  the  disease  has 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  local  treatment  and  the  general  powers  of  the  patient  are  begin- 
ning to  fail ;  or  as  soon  as  the  local  distress  finds  no  relief  from  palliative  measures,  and 
a  downward  course  is  evidently  approaching.  The  difficulties  of  colotomy  are  not  great, 
nor  are  its  dangers  numerous ;  when  unsuccessful,  it  has  been  often  made  so  by  delay  in 
its  performance,  from  the  want  of  power  in  the  patient,  or  from  the  secondary  effects  of  the 
disease  on  the  abdominal  viscera.  When  most  successful  it  gives  immediate  relief  to  most 
of  the  symptoms,  and  makes  life  worth  retaining.  When  least  so,  it  lessens  pain  and 
renders  endurable  what  remains  of  life.  The  operation  is  now  established  and  creditably 
so  to  surgical  art,  although  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  the  general  way  it  is  apt  to  be 
postponed  until  too  late  a  period  to  demonstrate  its  full  value. 

Excision  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Rectum. 

This  operation  has  but  recently  received  attention  in  this  country,  although  practised 
abroad  by  Lisfranc  and  others  fifty  years  ago.  It  has,  however,  been  performed  by  Bill- 
roth and  other  German  surgeons,  and  by  Dr.  Levis,  of  Pennsylvania. 
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It  has  been  advocated  as  a  means  of  cure  for  cancerous  and  other  strictures  of  the 
rectum,  and  from  Mr.  R.  Cripps's  Jacksonian  Prize  Essay  (1877)  it  seems  to  have  been 
successful ;  since  he  records  that  out  of  44  cases  which  he  collected,  only  9  died,  or  1  in 
5  ;  that  in  14,  recurrence  took  place  in  from  four  months  to  three  years  ;  that  in  8,  there 
was  no  recurrence  when  the  cases  were  last  reported  at  the  following  periods  :  One  year, 
1,  2,  2,  4,  4,  6,  and  many  years  i-espectively  after  operation  ;  and  in  3  the  patients  were 
well  some  months  afterwards. 

He  likewise  records,  that  in  23  cases,  defecation  was  subsequently  normal ;  in  G,  that 
feces  could  be  retained  when  not  too  fluid,  and  in  7,  that  there  was  incontinence.  With 
these  facts  it  is  clear  that  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  cancerous  or  other  disease  of 
the  rectum  by  excision  is  a  justifiable  and  possibly  a  beneficial  measure,  and  that  it  should 
be  undertaken  wlien  the  disease  is  local  and  can  be  so  defined  and  isolated  as  to  come 
within  tlie  reach  of  the  surgeon's  skill. 

It  is  clearly  inapplicable  when  the  disease  has  extended  high  up  and  the  parts  around 
the  rectum  are  infiltrated  with  cancerous  disease.  I  have  had  no  personal  experience  ot 
the  measures,  never  having  attempted  to  remove  more  than  anal  growths. 

It  would  seem  that  about  2^  to  3  inches  of  rectum  may  be  removed  with  safety,  and 
that  when  the  bladder  is  fairly  distended  and  traction  is  made  upon  the  rectum,  the  peri- 
toneal pouch  is  less  likely  to  be  drawn  down  with  it  than  when  the  bladder  is  empty.  I 
have  satisfied  myself  upon  these  points  by  experiments  upon  the  cadaver.  After  a  metallic 
bougie  has  been  introduced  into  the  bladder  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  position  of  and  to 
steady  the  urethra,  an  incision  is  to  be  made  from  the  base  of  the  scrotum  to  the  coccyx, 
encircling  both  sides  of  the  anal  aperture.  The  hand  of  the  operator  may  then  be  intro- 
duced behind  the  bowel  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  in  order  to  tear  the  rectum  loose 
from  its  posterior  attachments.  By  means  of  the  finger  and  a  pair  of  serrated  scissors,  the 
adhesions  all  around  the  rectum  where,  on  account  of  the  disease,  it  may  be  firmly  attached 
to  the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  should  be  broken  up.  The  cancerous  gut 
should  next  be  carefully  dissected  from  these  parts,  exposing  to  view  the  prostate  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  bladder,  and,  while  this  is  being  done,  the  vessels  should  be  carefully 
ligatured  or  torsed  as  soon  as  divided  and  double  sutures  passed  through  the  skin  into  the 
rectum,  above  the  proposed  line  of  excision.  These  should  not,  however,  be  fastened,  but 
left  in  position  to  give  perfect  control  of  the  parts.  "When  the  rectum,  including  the  can- 
cerous portion,  has  been  thus  carefully  and  thoroughly  isolated,  the  gut  ought  to  be  drawn 
forcibly  down  by  seizing  the  tumor,  and  the  scissors  employed  to  cut  through  the  walls  of 
the  bowel ;  a  section  of  the  rectum  three  inches  in  length  can  then  be  made,  the  sutures 
knotted,  and  the  gut  securely  stitched  to  the  surrounding  integuments. 

Atony  of  the  Colon  and  Dilatation  of  the  Rectum. 

These  conditions  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  practice.  In  old  people,  the  colon, 
for  want  of  power,  often  becomes  enormously  distended  with  feculent  matter  from  gradual 
accumulation,  and  this  condition  frequently  causes  death.  In  some  cases,  it  gives  rise  to 
the  idea  of  stricture  of  the  rectum,  and  every  surgeon  must  have  been  called  to  cases  in 
which  impacted  feces  in  the  rectum  and  colon,  associated  with  the  discharge  of  small, 
loose,  offensive  motions  mixed  with  mucus  and  sometimes  blood,  has  misled  the  attendant. 
Some  years  ago,  I  was  asked  to  see  a  lady  over  seventy,  who  had  been  bed-ridden  for  six 
months,  and  was  supposed  to  be  dying  from  constipation  and  stricture  of  the  rectum, 
nothing  but  small  lum|)y  and  loose  motions  having  passed.  No  disease  whatever  existed 
beyond  the  impacted  rectum  and  distended  colon  from  atony  of  the  bowel  from  old  age. 
The  masses  were  mechanically  removed  by  means  of  the  lithotomy  scoop  and  enemata  of 
oil,  &c.,  and  she  lived  four  years,  simply  to  die  of  old  age. 

In  this  form  of  constipation,  the  value  of  nux  vomica  is  well  seen,  a  pill  of  half  a  grain 
of  the  extract  with  half  a  grain  of  belladonna,  twice  a  week  or  oftener,  giving  tone  to  the 
intestine,  and  acting  as  a  purge. 

In  women  specially,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  neglecting  their  bowels  and  allowing 
the  rectum  to  be  a  closed  receptacle  for  feculent  matter,  the  cavity  not  only  becomes  much 
distended,  but  seems  to  lose  the  power  of  contracting  and  expelling  its  contents.  I  had, 
some  years  ago,  at  Guy's,  a  case  illustrating  these  points.  The  rectum,  on  examination, 
feeling  like  a  loose  bag,  large  enough  to  admit  a  fist  was  always  full,  having  evidently  lost 
all  power  of  expulsion.  Tlie  woman  in  young  life  had  neglected  herself,  and  in  middle  age 
could  not  overcome  the  effects  of  such  neglect.  By  daily  enemata  of  cold  water  to  wash 
out  the  bowel,  and  the  subsequent  injection  of  an  astringent  liquid,  such  as  the  decoction 
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of  bark  and  alum,  with  the  daily  use  of  a  pill  containing  half  a  grain  of  extract  of  nux 
vomica  mixed  with  gentian,  a  complete  recovery  took  place. 

The  Administration  of  Food  and  Medicine  by  the  Rectum. 

Physiologists  have  long  known  that  water,  certain  forms  of  food,  and  medicines  are 
absorbed  by  the  rectum,  and  physicians  have  acted  ujion  this  knowledge ;  though  possibly 
the  physiological  fact  has  not  been  utilized  so  fully  as  it  deserves. 

It  has,  however,  such  an  important  bearing  for  good  upon  surgical  practice,  that  it 
would  be  well  to  regard  the  rectum  as  a  second  stomach,  and,  in  certain  cases,  to  use  the 
one  for  nutritive  or  medical  purposes  as  a  substitute  or  accessory  for  the  other.  I  have 
for  years  acted  upon  this  principle,  and  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result. 
Indeed,  in  any  case  of  disease  or  injury  in  Mdiich  nutriment  is  essential,  and  the  stomach 
refuses  to  receive  or  retain  food,  I  have  never  hesitated  to  resort  to  the  nutrient  enema. 

I  do  so  also  in  cases  of  abdominal  injury  or  disease,  in  which  it  is  inexpedient  to  give 
the  stomach  or  small  intestines  work  to  do.  In  aged  patients  after  injury  or  operation, 
when,  from  shock,  the  stomach  seems  incapable  of  doing  its  duty,  as  well  as  in  all  cases 
of  persistent  vomiting,  whether  after  the  use  of  antesthetics  or  otherwise,  to  give  time  for 
the  stomach  to  regain  its  tone.  The  use  of  the  nutrient  enema  for  a  few  hours  often  tides 
over  a  slight,  and  for  days,  over  a  great  difficulty,  as  without  doubt  it  supplies  food  to  the 
body  almost  as  well  as  the  usual  meal,  and  does  so  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
latter  cannot  or  ought  not  to  be  administered.  In  a  case  I  had  with  Dr.  Parsons  Smith, 
of  Addiscombe,  life  was  entirely  maintained  for  fifteen  weeks  by  its  use  ;  and  I  could 
adduce  others  in  which  its  beneficial  influence  is  most  marked.  Dr.  Flint,  of  New  York, 
has  published  one  case  in  which  life  was  sustained  for  fifteen  months  by  this  method,  and 
he  adds,  that  during  five  years,  the  patient  had  depended  almost  entirely  upon  it.  In 
cases  of  unconsciousness  from  anjesthetics  or  otherwise,  this  practice  should  be  followed  in 
preference  to  any  other,  as  it  seems  more  than  probable  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
any  fluid  which  it  is  attempted  to  pour  into  the  mouth  passes  into  the  lungs  rather  than 
into  the  oesophagus,  and  consequently  hastenes  death. 

Directions  for  use. 

The  bowels  should  be  emptied  by  a  simple  enema  before  the  nutrient  one  is  introduced. 
The  nutrient  enema  should  be  used  every  four  or  six  hours,  and  should  not  consist  of 
more  than  six  ounces. 

The  material  should  be  tei)id,  and  introduced  slowly,  as  the  rectum  repudiates  any 
sudden  distension. 

After  its  administration,  a  napkin  should  be  pressed  against  the  anus  until  the  disposi- 
tion to  expel  it  has  passed  away. 

When  the  expulsion  tendency  is  great,  opium  may  be  added  to  the  enema ;  indeed, 
under  all  circumstances,  it  is  of  advantage. 

At  times,  the  enema  is  retained  better  when  introduced  some  six  inches  into  the  rectum 
than  within  the  sphincters. 

When  injections  are  badly  tolerated  at  first  they  may  at  times  be  well  retained  if  they 
are  persisted  in. 

The  best  materials  for  these  enemata  are — milk,  eggs,  meat  juices  with  pancreas  or 
pancreatic  emulsion,  and  these  may  be  employed  at  difierent  times.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
keep  too  long  to  one  kind. 

Milk  and  eggs,  alternating  with  one  of  meat  juice  and  pancreas,  seems  to  be  preferable. 

As  a  meat  emulsion,  Kaufmann's  mixture  is  excellent,  composed  of  a  pound  of  minced 
beef,  a  third  of  a  pound  of  fresh  pancreas,  and  half  a  pint  of  cold  water.  The  whole 
allowed  to  macerate  tor  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
boiled  for  two  minutes.  The  mixture  will  then  have  been  reduced  to  the  consistence  of 
a  thick  soup. 

When  this  mixture  is  not  at  hand,  good  beef-tea  or  mutton  broth  may  be  employed,  to 
which  Liebig's  exti-act  of  meat  may  be  added. 

In  making  beef-tea  or  broth,  long  boiling  does  no  good.  A  pound  of  finely-minced 
meat  macerated  in  half  a  pint  of  cold  water  for  three  or  four  hours  will  give  an  excellent 
mixture  ;  and,  if  the  whole  is  well  shaken  for  half  an  hour,  nearly  the  same  result  is 
obtained. 

Rectal  medication  in  its  way  is  as  valuable  as  alimentation,  more  particularly  when 
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morphia,  opium,  or  mercury  is  prescribed.  The  former  drugs  administered  after  an  ope- 
ration before  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetics  has  passed  ofl^",  doing  more  to  calm  the 
patient  and  give  rest  than  any  other  method,  more  particularly  in  cases  of  abdominal 
surgery. 

The  latter  employed  twice  a  day  acting  on  syphilitic  patients  in  such  a  quiet  and 
beneficial  way  as  to  lead  me  to  look  upon  it  as  the  best  method  of  bringing  any  one  under 
its  influence. 


SURGERY  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


SURGICAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  NOSE. 


Wounds. 

Incised  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the  nose  generally  progress  Avell  on  account  of  the 
freedom  of  its  vascular  supply.    The  edges  of  any  wound  should  consequently  be  bi*ouglit 
carefully  together  and  fixed  with  sutures,  even  if  the  part  be  nearly  separated  from  the 
body.    For  this  purpose  very  fine  silk  ought  to  be  used,  and 
great  care  exercised  in  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the  parts —  Fig.  298. 

a  suture  being  passed  through  the  cartilages  when  they  have 
been  divided.  In  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  298,  where  the 
nose  was  nearly  cut  off,  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  ad- 
justed, and  a  good  recovery  followed.  This  case  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  my  lamented  late  colleague,  Mr.  Poland. 

Fracture  of  the  Nose. 

This  accident  is  not  uncommon,  and  may  be  simple  or 
compound.  It  may  likewise  be  followed  by  little  or  great 
deformity,  the  amount  depending  much  upon  the  care  and 
skill  with  which  the  broken  bones  are  readjusted.  When 
little  or  no  displacement  exists,  nothing  else  is  required  than 
the  application  of  cold-water  dressing,  or  perhaps  ice,  for  the 
first  few  hours,  as  these  bones  rapidly  re-unite.  When  dis- 
placement has  taken  place,  the  surgeon  must  restore  the  mis- 
placed bones  by  external  manipulation,  aided  by  pressure 
applied  from  within  the  nasal  cavity  by  means  of  the  blades 
of  the  ordinary  dressing  forceps,  a  probe,  or  some  similar 

instrument,  as  a  female  catheter.  When  the  parts  have  been  restored  to  their  natural 
position,  or  as  nearly  so  as  is  possible,  care  must  be  observed  that  no  external  pressure  is 
employed  by  which  they  can  be  displaced.  Plugging  of  the  nostrils  is  useless.  When 
the  force  has  been  severe  and  direct  upon  the  nose,  fracture  of  the  skull  may  complicate 
the  case — fracture  either  of  the  ethmoid  bone  forming  the  floor  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  as 
has  been  illustrated  in  the  chapter  on  injuries  of  the  skull  (Fig.  67),  or  fracture  of  the 
frontal  bone.  This  latter  form  may  generally  be  recognized  by  the  swelling  and  crepita- 
tion of  emphysema  about  the  forehead,  or  the  crepitus  of  the  fracture  with  displacement,  &c. 
Cases  of  fracture  of  the  frontal  sinus  require  no  special  treatment,  and  generally  do  well. 

In  children,  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  may  be  displaced  from  the  nasal  bones  in  conse- 
quence of  an  injury,  and,  unless  replaced,  permanent  deformity  and  obstruction  will  ensue. 
The  surgeon  consequently,  when  this  accident  takes  place,  should  do  his  best  to  restore 
the  misplaced  parts  and  to  keep  them  in  apposition,  although  some  difficulty  is  often  expe- 
rienced in  its  accomplishment. 


Drawing  illustrating  the  repair 
after  an  incised  wound  of  the 
nose. 
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Forceps  and  nose  truss  for  treatment  of 
deformed  nose. 


WitJi  the  view  of  preventing  or  correcting  deformity  Mr.  W.  Adams  lias  suggested, 
that  the  broken  or  bent  septum  should  be  straightened  by  strong  plate-bladed  forceps 

(Fig.  298a  b)  and  the  broken  nasal  bones  raised,  these 
Fig.  298a.  parts  subsequently  being  maintained  in  position  by  an 

ivory  clamp,  and  the  side  of  the  nose  pressed  into  place 
by  a  nose  truss  (Fig.  298a  a)  connected  with  a  forehead 
plate  (a)  and  band  (b).  The  plates  (c)  ai"e  shaped  ac- 
cording to  the  outline  of  the  nose,  and  are  made  to  di- 
verge by  rotating  a  central  controlling  screw,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  plates  being  regulated  by  two  circular  springs. 
The  ivory  clamp  must  be  worn  day  and  night  for  three 
or  four  days  after  the  deformity  has  been  corrected,  and 
the  nose  truss  for  some  months  during  the  day. 

Epistaxis. 

Bleeding  from  the  nose  is  an  occurrence  of  consider- 
able frequency,  and  when  not  too  free  or  lasting,  rarely 
requires  surgical  interference.  It  may  be  the  result  of 
an  injury — traumatic  ;  or  associated  with  some  cancer- 
ous affection  or  fibrous  growth  from  the  base  of  the 
skull  or  other  local  cause ;  or,  it  may  be  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  some  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  head  or 
heart  disease.  It  is  found  also  as  a  kind  of  passive  exudation  in  anaemic  and  cachectic 
subjects ;  after  purpura  or  from  hepatic  disease,  and  also  as  supplementary  to  the  cata- 
menia. 

Treatment  In  order  to  successful  treatment  its  cause  must  be  ascertained.  When 

traumatic,  it  usually  stops  without  aid.  When  due  to  plethora  of  the  vessels  from  any 
cause,  it  is  often  salutary,  and  should  be  checked  only  when  too  copious  or  lasting.  When 
of  a  passive  nature  it  is  serious,  since  ancemic  feeble  subjects  cannot  bear  loss  of  blood, 
and  the  loss  tends  to  aggravate  its  cause.  In  one  case,  therefore,  saline  purgatives  may 
be  of  value  ;  in  another,  iron  in  full  doses,  or  gallic  acid  in  gr.  v  or  gr.  x  doses.  As  to 
its  treatment  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down,  it  being  a  common  accompaniment  of  so 
many  different  conditions,  local  and  general. 

When,  however,  life  is  threatened  by  its  severity,  real  or  comparative,  the  surgeon  is 
bound  to  interfere.    The  head  should  be  kept  raised,  and  cold  applied  to  the  nose  and 

frontal  sinuses  by  means  of  ice  when  it 
can  be  obtained,  as  also  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck  being  often  serviceable.  A  steady 
stream  of  some  cool  saline  liquid  (a  tea- 
spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  common 
salt  to  a  pint  of  water  being  as  good  as 
any),  passed  through  the  nostril,  is  a  very 
effectual  mode  of  treatment.  For  this 
purpose,  the  double-action  India-rubber 
enema  apparatus  with  a  nose-piece  to 
introduce  into  the  nostril  may  be  em- 
ployed ;  or  Dr.  Rasch's  vaginal  syphon 
douche,  applied  as  in  Fig.  299,  the  jjatient 
breathing  at  the  time  through  the  mouth, 
which  should  be  kept  wide  open  ;  Profes- 
sor Weber,  of  Halle,  having  discovered, 
years  ago,  that  while  the  patient  is  breath- 
ing through  the  mouth,  tlie  soft  palate 
completely  closes  the  posterior  nares,  and 
does  not  permit  any  fluid  to  pass  into  the 
phaiynx.  The  popular  methods  of  plac- 
ing the  patient  in  the  erect  posture,  and 
raising  both  arms  above  the  head,  may 
likewise  be  tried,  as  they  are  unquestion- 
ably good.  If  these  measures  fail,  the 
nostril  or  nostrils  must  be  plugged. 


Fig.  299. 


jSyJilwn  tube  _ 
with  Weight ' 


Nasiil  douche. 
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Plugging  nose  To  do  this  effectually,  some  skill  is  necessary ;  to  do  it  otherwise, 

is  useless,  if  not  injurious.  To  plug  from  the  anterior  nares  alone  is  to  trifle  with  the 
hemorrliage,  and  merely  to  mask  the  escape  of  blood  as  well  as  to  direct  it  down  the 
pharynx,  under  which  circumstances,  severe  loss  of  blood  may  take  place  without  know- 
ledge. To  perform  the  operation  of  plugging  effectually,  a  plug  of  lint,  cotton  wool,  a 
sponge  tent,  or  compressed  sponge  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long  and  an  inch  wide,  should 
be  prepared  and  fastened  in  the  middle  by  a  piece  of  strong  silk  or  whipcord,  an  end 
about  six  or  nine  inches  long  being  left.  With  Bellocq's  canula  (Fig.  300),  a  long-eyed 
probe,  or  an  elastic  catheter,  a  double  thread  of  the  same  strong  material  should  be  passed 
into  the  nose  along  its  floor  through  the  posterior  nares  into  the  pharynx,  and  the  loop 
caught  either  by  the  fingers  or  forceps 

and  held  while  the  instrument  is  with-  Fig.  300. 

drawn  through  the  nostril.  There  will 
then  be  the  loop  hanging  out  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  two  ends  out  of  the 
nostrih  The  loop  must  then  be  fastened 
firmly  to  the  pledget  that  has  been  pre- 
pared. This  plug  having  been  well 
oiled,  is  then  to  be  drawn  into  the  mouth 
by  applying  traction  upon  tiie  ligatures 
protruding  from  the  nostril,  tilted  with 
the  finger  behind  and  above  the  soft 
palate,  and  carefully  adjusted  or  wedged  Beiiocq's  canuia  for  plugging  nostrils, 

into   the   posterior   nares ;    by  which 

means  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  pharynx  will  be  prevented.  The  two  cords  hanging 
from  the  anterior  nares  can  then  be  separated,  and  the  nasal  cavity  filled  with  compressed 
sponge,  lint,  or  cotton  wool  which  should  be  introduced  between  them,  tlie  whole  mass 
being  made  secure  by  tying  the  two  cords  across  the  plug  tiiat  has  been  introduced  in 
front,  and  fastening  them  in  a  bow  to  allow  of  unfastening.  When  any  styptic  is  deemed 
necessary,  the  sponge,  cotton  wool,  or  lint  introduced  into  the  anterior  nares  may  be 
saturated  with  the  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  tannin,  matico,  or  a  concentrated 
solution  of  alum.  By  this  means  the  possibility  of  any  escape  of  blood  from  either  open- 
ing of  the  nose  can  be  effectually  prevented,  and  tlie  most  dangerous  epistaxis  absolutely 
controlled.  Sir  W.  Fergusson  once  remarked  that  he  had  known,  after  plugging  the 
nares,  blood  to  ooze  up  along  the  nasal  duct  out  of  the  canaliculi,  but  such  "oozing  tears 
of  blood"  must  be  very  rare.  To  remove  the  apparatus,  the  knot  at  the  anterior  nav^s 
should  be  undone  and  the  anterior  plug  taken  out,  the  posterior  being  readily  drawn  from 
its  position  by  means  of  the  end  attached  to  it  in  tiie  pharynx  ;  this  end,  which  need  not 
be  more  than  six  inches,  may  be  left  hanging  down  the  patient's  throat.  The  plug  should 
not  be  left  in  more  tlian  three  or  four  days,  but  may  be  reintroduced  if  necessary,  tlie 
surgeon  taking  care  to  preserve  in  situ,  the  two  pieces  of  cord  that  have  been  passed 
along  the  floor  of  the  nose. 

Lipoma,  or  Hypertrophy 

of  the  nose  is  a  readily  recognizable  affection,  and  is  a  disease  of  the  skin  and  subcuta- 
neous tissue  (not  of  the  cartilages),  in  which  the  follicles  freely  participate.  It  is  con- 
fined to  the  apex  and  alae  of  the  organ.  The  enlargement  is  sometimes  general,  at  others, 
the  swellings  are  pendulous,  lobulated,  and  loose.  The  capillaries  of  the  part  are  some- 
times congested,  giving  the  growth  a  purplish  hue.  As  a  rule,  it  is  painless,  and  causes 
only  mechanical  annoyance.  It  interferes  at  times  with  vision  and  the  functions  of  the 
nose,  and,  moreover,  wounds  vanity. 

Nothing  but  the  removal  of  the  growth  can  be  suggested,  which  can  be  done  without 
danger  and  with  no  great  difficulty.  The  redundant  mass  is  to  be  dissected  off,  care  being 
observed  not  to  encroach  upon  the  nostril.  This  is  best  done  by  introducing  the  little 
finger  or  a  spatula  into  the  nostril,  and  shaving  the  redundant  mass  off  the  cartilage  with 
a  scalpel.  Any  bleeding  taking  place  can  usually  be  checked  by  cold,  styptics,  or  torsion ; 
the  wound  that  is  left  being  allowed  to  granulate.  The  surgeon,  however,  should  not 
take  away  too  much  or  go  too  deep ;  and  some  covering  to  the  cartilages  should  be  left. 
The  disease  rarely  returns.  The  late  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  was  the  first  to  perform  the 
operation. 
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Lupus. 

This  affection  is  more  common  on  the  nos(i  than  in  any  other  [)art  of  the  body,  and  is 
often  very  destructive ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  destroy  the  whole  orfjan.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  amenable. to  treatment  than  is  usually  supi)Osed.  Too  often  it  is  described  as 
a  strumous,  and  therefore  constitutional  affection,  and  regarded  as  incurable.  It  would 
be  well,  however,  if  surgeons  would  practically  regard  it  more  as  a  local  one.  The  best 
local  treatment  in  severe  cases  is  the  scraping  away  of  the  diseased  surface  with  a  blunt 
knife  or  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  followed  by  the  free  cauterization  of  the  exposed  surface ; 
although  in  exceptional  cases,  excision  may  be  performed.  In  milder  forms,  caustics  are 
applicable,  the  potassa  fusa  being  the  best,  dissolved  in  equal  parts  of  water.  The  galvano- 
caustic  or  thermo-cautery  is,  however,  superior  to  any.  One  of  the  worst  cases  of  lupus 
of  the  nose  that  I  have  seen  was  that  illustrated  by  Fig.  301.  It  had  existed  for  years, 
and  was  cured  in  a  month,  after  one  free  application  of  the  galvanic  cautery,  every  ulcer- 
ating tubercle  of  unhealthy  tissue  being  freely  destroyed.  No  caustic  ti-eatment,  how- 
ever, should  be  employed  as  long  as  the  parts  are  inflamed. 


Fig.  301.  Fig.  302. 


Lupus  of  nose,  with  the  outline  of  a  flap  for  a  new  nose.    From  life. 


Tonic  treatment,  also,  must  not  be  neglected  ;  while  as  a  palliative  application,  cod- 
liver  oil  is  very  beneficial.  Arsenic  is  also  highly  commended  by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  others, 
and  Donovan's  solution  when  there  is  any  syphilitic  taint. 

The  lupus  non-exedens  may  be  regarded  as  an  early  stage  of  the  lupus  exedens  ;  both 
have  a  papular  origin  and  become  tubercular — the  tubercles  ulcerating  at  a  later  stage. 

Epithelial  Cancer  and  Rodent  Ulcer 

may  attack  the  nose,  the  former  usually  appearing  at  first  as  a  warty  growth  which  sub- 
sequently ulcerates  ;  the  latter  as  a  firm,  uncolored,  solitary  nodule,  which  excoriates,  then 
scales  and  bleeds,  and  finally  ulce'rates,  deepening  and  extending  the  scabbed  excoriation. 
In  the  epithelial  cancer,  the  margin  of  the  sore  is  more  irregular  and  thicker  than  in  the 
rodent  ulcer,  although  until  the  lymph  glands  are  affected  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguished between  the  two.  Indeed,  the  epithelial  cancer  may  be  for  long  undistinguish- 
able  from  the  rodent  cancer.  The  treatment  of  both,  however,  consists  in  the  total 
destruction  of  the  ulcerating  surface  and  its  edges,  by  cautery,  escharotics,  or  the  knife. 
I  have  treated  many  of  the  epithelial  forms  by  means  of  the  galvanic  cautery  with  grati- 
fying success.    The  disease,  like  other  cancers,  is,  however,  liable  to  return. 

Rhinoscopy. 

The  examination  of  the  nasal  cavity  may  be  made  through  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a 
speculum,  or  through  the  posterior  nares  by  means  of  a  mirror  introduced  behind  the  soft 
palate  after  the  same  fashion  as  in  laryngoscopy,  the  parts  being  reflected  from  the  mirror 
which  is  illuminated  by  sun  or  artificial  light.  Much  aid  may  also  be  obtained  by  means 
of  the  finger.  Czermak  speaks  highly  of  the  value  of  a  small  mirror  introduced  through 
the  nostril,  which  should  be  well  illuminated.    I  have,  however,  found  all  the  help  I 
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wanted  in  posterior  rhinoscopy,  taking  care  to  draw  forward  with  great  gentleness  the  soft 
palate  by  means  of  forceps,  but  this  method  of  examination  is  always  difficult. 

Diseases  of  the  Nostrils  causing  Oustruction. 

These  are  very  common,  and  for  such  the  surgeon  is  often  consulted.  In  the  infant, 
puch  a  condition  may  be  the  result  of  congenital  syphilis,  which  will  be  indicated  by  the 
history  of  the  case  and  by  the  concomitant  symptoms.  Tlie  snuffles  in  infancy  are  very 
characteristic,  and  should  always  direct  the  practitioner  to  look  out  for  some  syphilitic 
affection.  In  isolated  cases,  such  a  symptom  may  be  the  only  one  of  hereditary  syphilis, 
and,  by  proper  treatment,  it  may  be  cured  without  any  other  complication  making  its 
appearance;  although,  as  a  rule,  if  looked  for,  some  cutaneous  affection  will  be  observed. 
A  grain  of  gray  powder  with  three  or  four  grains  of  dried  soda,  twice  a  day,  generally 
proves  quite  sufficient  to  cure  the  disease.  When  the  mother  is  suckling,  the  child  may 
be  physicked  through  the  mother,  five  or  more  grains  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  with 
quinine,  given  half  an  hour  before  suckling,  three  times  a  day,  answering  every  purpose. 
Of  late  years,  I  have  followed  no  other  practice. 

Warty  growths  are  sometimes  met  with  at  the  orifice  of  the  nostril  causing  ob- 
struction, and  I  have  recorded  such  a  case.  They  are  cured  by  the  removal  of  the 
growths. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Nasal  Cavity. 

"Whenever  a  child  suffers  from  any  obstruction  to  the  nasal  cavity,  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  should  always  be  suspected,  and  the  practitioner  in  such  instances  should 
never  allow  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  absence  of  a  history  of  its  introduction,  since 
instances  are  not  uncommon  where  some  foreign  body  has  been  left  in  the  nasal  canal  for 
many  months.  A  child,  four  years  of  age,  came  under  my  care,  who  had  suffered  from 
all  the  miseries  of  an  obstructed  nasal  passage  for  eight  months,  from  the  presence  of  a 
plum-stone.  Many  remedies  had  been  tried  but  without  effect,  the  foreign  body  being 
unsuspected.  Its  removal  was  rapidly  followed  by  convalescence.  Ulcerations  of  the 
mucous  membrane  from  the  inflammation  excited  by  the  foreign  body,  may  tempt  the 
surgeon  to  overlook  the  nature  of  the  case.  He  should  therefore  remember,  thji^  such  a 
disease  as  ulceration  of  the  nose  in  children  except  at  the  immediate  orifice,  is  by  no 
means  common,  and  that  the  probabilities  of  its  being  excited  by  a  foreign  body  are  very 
great.  When  only  one  nostril  is  affected,  the  diagnosis  is  more  sure.  The  removal  of 
these  bodies  Avhen  firmly  impacted,  requires  some  care,  and  the  administration  of  chloro- 
form cannot  be  too  highly  recommended,  particularly  when  the  child  is  young.  A  firm, 
hook-bent  probe  introduced  down  the  fioor  of  the  nose,  may  be  passed  with  facility  behind 
the  foreign  body  ;  or,  a  noose  of  wire,  twisted  or  not,  inserted  along  the  septum  and  half 
turned,  will  generally,  after  one  or  two  attempts,  hook  out  the  offending  body.  In  some 
cases  a  pair  of  forceps  will  suffice.  Gingerbread  and  other  soft  materials  may  have  to  be 
scooped  out  and  the  nose  well  syringed.  I  have  never  known  any  good  result  from 
syringing  this  cavity  when  any  solid  body  has  become  impacted,  except  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness.  Mechanical  means  always  succeed,  and  are  the  simplest,  particularly  when 
the  child  is  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  In  older  children  and  in  adult  life,  ob- 
struction to  the  nasal  ])assage  may  be  produced  by  many  diseases ;  and  when  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  body  is  the  cause,  a  true  history  of  the  case  will  generally  be  given,  and  thus 
the  surgeon  is  more  likely  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  character  of  the  disease. 

Polypus  Nasi. 

This  is  a  common  affection,  and  may  be  found  in  one  or  both  nostrils  of  the  old  or 
young.  It  may  be  of  a  simple  gelatinous,  fibro-cellular,  or  fibrous  structure,  or  of  a  malig- 
nant nature.  The  gelatiniform  and  the  fibro-cellular  are  by  far  the  more  common  forms, 
and  are  not  difficult  to  recognize  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  spring  from  the  middle  turbinated  bone 
and  from  its  posterior  portion,  though  they  may  grow  from  other  parts.  I  have  only 
removed  one  from  the  septum.  They  are  seldom  recognized  in  an  early  condition,  since 
they  cause  no  pain  and  but  little  inconvenience.  A  slight  excess  of  discharge  is  the 
earliest  symptom,  and  this  is  generally  regarded  as  being  the  result  of  "  cold  ;"  but  when 
this  secretion  is  examined,  it  will  be  observed  to  be  more  serous  than  is  found  to  exist  in  an 
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ordinary  coryza.  The  discharge  continuing,  may  at  last  cause  some  anxiety  to  the 
patient,  and,  if  the  surgeon  be  consulted,  a  careful  examination  with  a  speculum  should 
be  instituted,  when  a  polypus  or  rather  a  fringe  of  polypi,  will  often  be  observed  on  the 
margin  of  the  middle  turbinated  bone.  When  the  disease  has  been  made  out,  removal 
of  the  growth  is  the  only  effectual  treatment.  Tonics  and  local  astringents  may  for  a 
time  retard  their  growth,  but  rarely  effect  a  cure.  The  use  of  tannin  as  a  snuff  has  been 
very  successful  in  may  hands  in  causing  the  sloughing  off  of  even  the  largest  polypi 
('  Lancet,'  Feb.,  1867)  ;  but  the  remedy  is  uncertain  in  large  polypi,  although  it  is 
always  of  great  value  in  destroying  the  smaller,  and  thus  in  checking  the  progress  of  the 
disease. 

I  have  had  several  instruments  made  to  apply  the  tannin,  but  the  bent  glass  tube  is  as 
good  as  any.    It  is  modified  from  one  made  by  a  patient  for  his  own  use,  and  answers 

well.    The  tannin  is  put  into  the  small  receptacle  in  the 
Fig.  303.  upper  half,  that  end  of  the  tube  being  inserted  into  the  nos- 


tril, and  the  other  into  the  mouth,  and  the  patient  then  blows 
the  tannin  into  his  nostril. 

The  removal  of  the  softer  kinds  of  polypi  should  always  be 
by  abruption.  Some  surgeons  employ  a  long  pair  of  narrow 
well-made  forceps  which  fix  the  pedicle,  and  then  by  a  slight 
twist  and  some  force,  the  removal  of  the  growth  is  effected. 
When  the  polypus  hangs  far  back,  the  introduction  of  the 


finger  into  the  mouth  and  behind  the  fauces  facilitates  its 
removal.  The  best  instrument  known  is  the  "  noose,"  and  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  304  is 
the  form  I  prefer.  It  is  so  constructed  that  a  loop  of  wire  introduced  along  the  septum 
and  half  turned  can  be  made  to  pass  over  the  polypus  and  encircle  its  peduncle.  The  loop 
is  then  drawn  home,  the  growth  strangled  at  its  neck,  aud  abrupted.    By  these  means  the 


Fig.  304. 


• 


Removal  of  polypus  by  noose. 


polypus  is  removed  as  a  whole  and  bleeding  is  prevented  ;  consequently,  by  the  use  of  this 
instrument,  the  nose  can  generally  be  cleared  at  one  operation.  In  some  cases,  I  have 
cured  the  disease  by  cutting  off  with  a  long  pair  of  scissors  the  turbinated  bone  from 
which  these  polypi  grow.  A  few  days  after  the  removal  of  the  polypi  by  the  snare,  tannin, 
as  a  snuff,  may  be  employed. 

In  severe  cases  in  which  this  treatment  has  been  employed  with  but  poor  success. 
Rouge's  operation,  as  suggested  by  him  for  the  treatment  of  certain  cases  of  ozajna  in 
1873,  may  be  performed,  the  operation  consisting  in  the  elevation  of  the  upper  lip  and 
soft  parts  of  the  nose  from  their  osseous  attachments  by  means  of  an  incission  made  be- 
neath the  lip  through  the  mucous  membrane  where  it  is  reflected  from  the  lip  into  the 
gums,  tlie  lip  and  nasal  cartilages  by  these  means  being  so  freed  from  their  attachments 
as  to  allow  the  surgeon  to  lift  them  up  as  a  whole  towards  the  forehead,  and  thus  reach- 
ing the  nasal  cavity  for  purposes  of  exploration  or  operation.  To  give  more  room,  the 
septum  nasi  may  require  to  be  separate  from  its  base.  After  the  operation  the  parts 
readily  fall  into  position,  and  should  be  kept  there  by  strapping.  No  deformity  or  visible 
scar  follows  the  operation. 

This  form  of  polypus  seems  to  be  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  and  is  a  disease 
of  young  adult  life.  I  have  known  it,  however,  in  one  instance,  to  appear  in  a  man  aged 
seventy-five. 
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Fig.  305. 


The  firmer  and  fibrous  forms  of  polypi  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  the 
gelatinous,  and  seldom  spring  from  tiie  turbinated  bones.  They  grow  more  frequently 
from  the  u(>[)er  and  posterior  portion  of  the  nasal  cavity,  from  the  top  of  the  pharynx  and 
the  posterior  nares,  and  have  a  periosteal  origin.  They  do  not  make  their  appearance  so 
early  in  life  as  the  gelatinous,  are  far  more  serious  in  their  nature,  and  more  difficult  to 
treat,  on  account  of  their  position  ;  but  when  removed,  they  rarely  return.  The  best  mode 
of  treatment  is  to  ligature  them  through  the  nose  by  means  of  a  loop  of  whipcord  or  wire 
passed  through  the  nostril  into  the  pharynx  and  slipped  over  the  grow^th.  When  this 
operation  cannot  be  performed,  the  nostril  may  be  laid  open  to  give  room  for  manipulation, 
or  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  or  dis- 
place the  body  of,  but  not  I'emove,  the  upper  jaw  itself,  to  reach  the  tumor.  In  1865,  I 
removed  a  large  tumor  of  this  kind  which  completely  obstructed  the  posterior  nares  of  a 
boy,  set.  14,  by  the  ligature  introduced  through  the  nostril  ('Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  xviii), 
and  in  1868, 1  removed  a  second  from  a  lad,  £et.  18,  in  the  same  way.  In  1872,  in  another 
case,  I  took  away  a  portion  of  the  upper  jaw  to  get  at  a  tumor  of  the  spheno-maxillary 
fossa  which  filled  up  the  nostril  from  behind.    Some  of  these  polypi  grow  from  the  antrum 

and  press  inwards.    The  surgeon  should  bear  this  fact  in  mind  in  examining  a  case,  as  it 

may  materially  affect  his  treatment. 

Cancerous  tumors  of  the  nose  are  found  in  practice,  although  not  frequently. 

They  may  attack  the  body  of  the  organ,  as  seen  in  Fig.  305,  or  grow  from  within  and 

press  forwards  or  backwards,  filling  in  the  anterior  or  posterior 

nares,  when  they  are  difficult  to  diagnose.    They  are,  perhaps, 

more  common  in  the  old  than  in  the  young,  although  two  cases 

have  passed  under  my  care  in  patients  under  thirty.    They  are 

generally  associated  with  bleeding  either  from  the  nose  or 

pharynx.    When  tliey  grow  from  within,  their  removal,  when 

it  can  be  effected,  is  an  expedient  practice  if  only  to  give  relief, 

and  this  can  be  done  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  other 

varieties  of  polypi. 

Conditions  simulating  polypus  The  conditions  of 

the  nasal  cavity  which  are  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  poly- 
pus are,  however,  numerous.    Many  such  have  passed  under 

my  notice,  the  patients  applying  for  the  removal  of  such  a 

growth,  when  in  reality  no  growth  existed. 
Malformation  of  the  septum  nasi  is  one  of  the  most 

common.    In  it  the  septum  px'ojects  either  into  the  right  or 

left  nostril,  causing  more  or  less  obstruction  to  respiration,  and 

leading  a  superficial  observer  to  believe  in  the  presence  of  some 

new  growth.    This  deformity  may  sometimes  be  the  result  of 

an  injury ;  and  when  so,  there  is  generally  some  lateral  twist  of  the  nose  itself.  The 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a  condition  is  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  any  careful 
surgeon  falling  into  this  error.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  by  no  surgical  treatment  can  this 
condition  be  remedied. 

A  chronic  inflammation  and  thickening  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
nose  is  another  condition  which  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  mistaken  for  polypus.  In  it 
tlie  patient  complains  of  difficulty  in  respiration,  and  feels  that  there  is  something  in  the 
nose  which  mechanically  impedes  that  function.  On  examining  the  cavity,  a  smooth, 
projecting,  and  firm  outgrowth  will  be  observed  on  its  outer  wall,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  polypus,  but  which  is  really  only  the  lower  turbinated  bone  covered  by  a  thickened 
and  inflamed  mucous  membrane.  In  a  case  such  as  this,  if  a  little  care  be  taken  in  sift- 
ing its  history,  it  will  probably  be  found,  that  an  obstruction  to  the  respiration  will  be  the 
only  symptom  of  importance ;  there  will  be  no  serous  discharge,  such  as  is  so  co[)ious  in 
cases  of  polypi,  althougli  there  may  be  a  discharge  of  tenacious  mucus ;  yet  this  is  not 
common  ;  since  the  secreting  function  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  these  cases  will  gene- 
rally be  found  diminished,  and  a  great  dryness  present,  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  the  sense 
of  smell. 

Tlie  best  treatment  in  such  examples  is  the  constitutional,  in  the  form  of  tonics,  using 
that  which  appears  to  be  more  suited  to  the  general  wants  of  the  patient's  system.  Some 
slight  stimulating  lotion  such  as  the  sulphate  or  chloride  of  zinc,  or  nitrate  of  silver  of  the 
strength  of  two  grains  to  the  ounce,  may  at  times  be  required,  but  constitutional  means 
alone  are  generally  sufficient.    Removal  of  the  turbinated  bone  for  this  affection  has  been 
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advocated  and  performed  by  some  surgeons.  I  have  adopted  the  practice  in  a  few  obsti- 
nate cases  with  marked  success. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  this  disease  is  at  times  confined  to  the  mucous  raembi'ane 
over  the  lower  turbinated  bone  ;  and  for  reasons  which  I  am  unable  to  explain. 

The  septum  may  likewise  be  the  seat  of  inflammation  either  acute  or  chronic ;  and,  as 
a  result,  great  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  covering  it  in  will  be  present,  giving  rise  to 
obstruction.  When  pus  exists,  an  early  opening  is  advantageous.  In  some  cases,  a  per- 
forating ulcer  may  appear ;  in  others,  exfoliation  of  the  cartilage.  I  have  removed  from 
a  boy,  a  cartilaginous  outgroivth  from  the  septum  which  obstructed  the  nostril,  which  had 
a  base  the  size  of  a  sixpence. 

This  term  is  applied  to  a  large  and  important  class  of  cases  where  an  offensive  dis- 
charge, or  rather  smell,  is  the  common  symptom,  which  is  due  to  many  different  morbid 
conditions. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  offensive  smell  is  the  result  of  some  morbid  secretion  of  the 
part,  but  my  own  experience  has  not  furnished  me  with  any  information  tending  to 
confirm  such  an  idea,  and,  I  believe,  that  the  fetor  is  generally,  if  not  always,  the  result 
of  the  decomposition  of  retained  mucus.  At  one  time  it  may  be  associated  with  an  ulcer 
of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  and  at  another,  with  some  diseased  bone  the  result  of  syphilis 
or  otherwise ;  but,  under  all  circumstances,  the  disease  is  an  insidious  one,  and  many 
months  have  usually  elapsed  before  it  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon  or  medical 
adviser. 

The  patient  at  first  believes  the  symptom-;  to  depend  upon  an  ordinary  catarrh  ;  the 
discharge  from  the  nose  being  thick,  but  not  offensive,  and  the  sense  of  smell  more  or  less 
impaired.  If  these  symptoms  continue,  the  health  of  the  sufferer  often  declines,  and  the 
physician  is  consulted  on  account  of  want  of  power,  the  local  symptoms  assuming  a  second- 
ary importance.  If  the  nose  be  examined  at  this  time,  as  it  should  be,  with  a  speculum, 
to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  whole,  the  only  visible  morbid  condition  will  be,  intense  con- 
gestion of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  will  not  be  much,  if  at  all  thickened  ;  this  con- 
gestion of  the  mucous  membrane  being  associated  with  excess  of  secretion. 

Treatment — The  only  correct  and  satisfactory  treatment  is  the  constitutional.  When 
tlie  general  condition  of  the  body  is  improved  the  local  disease  will  disappear.  To  this 
end  the  hygienic  conditions  by  which  the  patient  is  surrounded  siiould  be  considered.  If 
tonics,  as  quinine  or  iron,  are  indicated,  they  should  be  administered ;  the  secretions  also 
should  be  attended  to,  and  all  external  and  internal  causes  removed  which  may  prove 
detrimental  to  health.  The  local  treatment  consists  in  absolute  cleanliness  and  the 
removal  of  all  retained  secretions,  and  for  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  use 
of  the  douche  (Fig.  299),  saline  medicated  lotions  being  employed.  The  inhalation  of 
steam  will  at  times  assist  the  removal  of  the  secretion  and  relieve  the  state  of  fulness  of  the 
part,  of  which  some  patients  so  much  complain.  In  other  cases,  the  injection  of  warm 
water  affords  relief,  especially  if  the  discharges  have  a  tendency  so  desiccate,  adhere  to 
the  mucous  lining,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  putrefy ;  since  it  is  this  putrefaction  of  tlie 
retained  muco-purulent  secretion  on  which  essentially  depends  the  condition  denominated 
ozcena.  Ozmia,  therefore,  may  be  simply  the  result  of  a  state  like  that  which  has  just 
been  described ;  and  if  so,  must  be  treated  on  like  principles.  The  offensive  discharge 
must  be  removed  by  the  free  use  of  a  douche  or  syringe,  so  that  no  muco-purulent  secre- 
tion can  be  allowed  to  remain  to  decompose,  and  so  one  of  the  most  troublesome  symptoms 
of  fetor  will  be  removed  and  in  future  prevented.  Medicated  lotions  are  sometimes 
required,  such  as  iodine  lotion,  Condy's  fluid,  carbolic  acid,  the  sulphate  or  chloride  of 
zinc,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  strength  of  about  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The 
inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  iodine  is  always  useful. 

But  oza^na  does  not  always  depend  upon  such  simple  local  conditions.  It  may  arise 
from  some  ulceration  of  the  passage,  an  ulceration  that  may  be  seen  through  the  specidum, 
and,  if  not  seen,  suspected  to  exist  when  an  occasional  escape  of  a  blood-stained  muco- 
purulent secretion  takes  place. 

The  principles  of  treatment  under  these  circumstances  are — tonics  constitutionally,  with 
cleanliness  locally  ;  topical  stimulants  being  employed  when  simpler  means  have  failed,  or, 
when  great  indolence  of  the  part  is  present. 

These  cases  are,  however,  very  obstinate,  and  much  time  is  frequently  required  to 
bring  about  a  cure — several  months  being  often  not  long  enough  ;  but  the  fetor,  which  is 
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the  chief  symptom  of  annoyance  to  the  sufferer,  may  speedily  be  removed  by  the  mechani- 
cal and  local  means  already  suggested,  and  so  the  worst  feature  of  the  disease  becomes 
destroyed,  and  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  comfort  of  the  patient  secured. 

When,  however,  this  inflammatory  action  and  perhaps  ulceration  is  allowed  to  continue, 
a  different  result  will  ensue ;  the  bone  itself  becoming  involved,  and  as  a  result  necrosis 
follows.  In  so-called  strumous  subjects,  this  condition  is  not  infrequent.  I  have  no  evi- 
dence to  give  that  such  a  necrosis  is  always  the  result  of  the  extension  of  the  inflamma- 
tion from  the  soft  parts  around  the  bone  to  the  bone  itself.  In  many  cases,  if  not  in  the 
majority,  I  believe  the  disease  originates  in  the  bones. 

Necrosis  of  bone  in  the  nose  is  not  an  unfrequent  condition,  and,  as  such,  is  another 
cause  of  the  disease  described  as  ozcena.  It  is  found  in  children  as  well  as  in  adult  life, 
and  may  be  the  result  of  injury,  extension  of  disease  from  the  soft  parts  covering  the 
bones,  or  associated  with  the  so-called  strumous  diathesis,  or  with  the  syphilitic  poison. 
Occasionally  it  takes  place  without  any  such  distinct  cause,  when  it  is  described  as  idio- 
pathic ;  it  being  well  known  that  inflammation  of  bone  may  arise  per  se. 

"When  ozajna  is  the  result  of  necrosed  bone,  the  fetor  is  generally  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
Ti'.cter,  such  as  is  well  known  to  accompany  diseased  bone  ;  and  under  these  circumstances, 
by  careful  examination  with  the  speculum  or  probe,  bare  bones  will  often  be  detected,  by 
which  the  nature  of  the  disease  becomes  tolerably  evident.  In  early  life,  I  believe  that 
inherited  syphilis  is  a  more  frequent  cause  of  this  affection  than  is  generally  suspected, 
and  this  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  other  marked  symptoms  in  some 
cases,  such  as  old  skin  diseases,  syphilitic  teeth,  or  keratitis. 

To  form  a  correct  opinion  in  all  cases  of  ozfena,  a  careful  history  of  the  case  must  be 
obtained  and  well-known  symptoms  not  overlooked,  for  unless  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  case  can  be  acquired,  the  treatment  adopted  must  be  doubtful,  and  consequently 
unsuccessful. 

Treatment.— When  the  presence  of  necrosed  bone  has  been  made  out  as  the  cause  of 
the  disease  called  ozaena,  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  the  patient  will  not  recover  until  the 
fetid  bone  has  been  removed,  or  rather  has  exfoliated.  To  this  end,  the  preservation  of 
perfect  cleanliness  by  means  of  the  douche  or  syringe,  with  or  without  stimulating  or 
antiseptic  lotions,  may  be  employed,  and  tonics  administered.  If  syphilis,  either  heredi- 
tary or  acquired,  is  the  apparent  cause,  our  remedies  must  be  modified  to  the  general 
requirements  of  the  patient.  Mercurials  are  seldom  necessary,  although  in  children 
suffering  from  this  disease,  where  the  history  and  other  symptoms  of  congenital  syphilis 
are  present,  I  have  given  them,  associated  with  tonics,  with  marked  benefit,  and,  in 
obstinate  cases  in  adult  life,  such  a  combination  may  also  be  employed.  The  perchloride 
and  green  iodide  have  proved  the  best  forms  in  my  experience,  and,  when  combined  with 
tonics  such  as  quinine,  bark,  or  iron,  are  invaluable.  I  generally  prescribe  the  perchloi-ide 
with  bark,  and  the  iodide  in  pills  at  bedtime,  the  patient  taking  at  the  same  time  the 
syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  and  tlie  iodide  of  potassium  in  some  bitter  infusion,  such  as 
quassia.  If  mercurials  are  not  indicated  or  required,  the  combination  of  the  iodides  of 
iron  and  potassium  cannot  be  too  highly  valued. 

In  strumous  subjects,  perfect  local  cleanliness,  and  perhaps  stimulants,  accompanied 
with  tonics,  as  cod-liver  oil,  quinine,  or  iron  alone,  or  in  combination,  generally  suifice. 

Nasal  Calculi  or  Rhixolithes. 

Such  cases  have  been  recorded  though  I  have  never  seen  an  instance.  They  may  be 
small  or  so  large  as  to  obstruct  the  nostril,  and  may  be  formed  around  foreign  bodies 
introduced  from  without.  Obstruction  and  more  or  less  pain  are  said  to  be  the  chief 
symptoms,  and  occasionally  a  copious  discharge  of  mucus  or  pus.  The  calculus  can  be 
detected  on  examination,  and,  when  found,  it  should  be  removed  by  douche,  snare,  or 
forceps.    Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  concretion  was  crushed  before  removal. 

Disease  of  the  Frontal  Sinus. 

The  frontal  sinuses,  as  part  of  the  nose,  are  liable  to  many  of  its  diseases.  Acute  or 
chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  is  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  both  giving  rise  to  a  dull 
heavy  pain  over  the  forehead,  which  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  half  a  grain  or  more 
of  opium  thrown  on  a  hot  piece  of  metal  often  speedily  relieves. 

Acute  suppuration  of  these  sinuses  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  is  attended  with  severe 
local  and  general  symptoms.    Under  these  circumstances,  the  application  of  the  trephine 
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to  tlie  outer  sliell  of  bone  may  be  required.  Necrosis  of  tbe  bones  covering  in  the  sinuses 
may  exist,  and  the  latter  are  also  liable  to  fracture.  New  growths  may  likewise  be  found 
in  this  locality — cancerous,  myeloid,  or  bony  ;  the  ivory  osseous  growths  being  more  fre- 
quently found  in  the  air-cells  of  the  frontal  bone  and  nasal  fossag  than  in  any  other  locality. 
From  modern  investigations  they  appear  to  have  a  periosteal  origin  and  soon  become 
loose.  In  Hilton's  well-known  case,  the  growth  sloughed  away.  In  the  case  from  which 
Figs.  30G  and  307  were  taken,  the  osseous  mass  was  evidently  dying  when  it  was  removed. 


Fig.  306.  Fig.  307. 


Enostosis  of  frontal  sinas.  Enostosis  after  removal. 


It  had  been  growing  in  the  frontal  sinus  of  a  man,  ait.  24,  for  four  years,  and  had  gradu- 
ally encroached  upon  the  orbit.  I  enucleated  it  from  its  bed  by  means  of  an  elevator, 
after  having  taken  away  the  layer  of  frontal  bone  that  covered  it  in.  A  good  recovery 
ensued  ('  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  1873-4).  M.  Olivier's  treatise  upon  the  subject, 
published  in  Paris  in  1869,  gives  all  the  facts  known  about  such  growths.  In  all  tumors 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  frontal  region  in  children,  the  possibility  that  any  one  may  be 
a  hernia  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  should  be  borne  in  mind. 


Rhinoplastic  or  Taliacotian  Operations. 

Gaspar  Tagliacozzi,  or  Taliacotius,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bologna,  was  the  first  to  bring  these  operations  into  notoriety,  and  they  have  con- 
sequently been  named  after  him.    He  was  not,  however,  the  originator  of  the  operation, 

as  he  himself  refers  to  earlier  men,  such  as  A.  Pare  and 
others,  who  have  recommended  it,  but  he  was  the  first 
to  practise  it  with  much  success,  and  quite  deserves  the 
fame  that  attended  his  etforts.  His  principal  work, 
published  in  1597,  at  Venice,  only  two  years  before  his 
death,  gives  the  histories  of  the  cases  in  which  he 
operated. 

His  method  consisted  essentially  in  taking  a  flap  of 
skin  from  the  arm  and  transplanting  it  to  the  nose,  and 
so  restoring  that  organ  to  its  normal  appearance  where 
there  had  been  any  loss  of  substance. 

Modern  surgeons,  instead  of  following  the  great  Italian 
example,  generally  prefer  to  adopt  the  Indian  method, 
and  take  the  integument  from  the  forehead.  The  opera- 
tion is  by  no  means  common.  It  may  be  undertaken  to 
restore  the  nose  wholly  or  in  part,  and  the  amount  of 
healtliy  integument  required  for  this  purpose  will  be 
regulated  by  the  want.  The  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon 
too  will  be  taxed  in  every  case,  to  adapt  his  operation  to  its  special  requirements.  He 
must,  however,  always  be  careful  to  give  himself  abundance  of  new  material ;  and,  having 
satisfied  himself  of  the  wants  of  the  individual  case,  and  that  the  parts  upon  which  he  is 
about  to  operate  have  long  lost  all  traces  of  disease,  he  can  then  map  out  upon  the  centre 
or  lateral  portion  of  the  forehead  of  the  patient  that  portion  of  integument  he  proposes  to 
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Fig.  309. 


transpliint,  having  planned  it  beforehand  on  a  piece  of  paper,  plaster,  or  wash-leather. 
The  shape  required  for  a  nose  and  columna  will  be  such  as  is  indicated  in  Figs,  302  and 
308,  the  flap  measuring  three  inches  in  both  diameters.  The  surgeon  shall  tlien  make 
raw  the  whole  surface  of  the  old  nose  to  which  the  flap  is  to  be  united,  cutting  a  deep 
groove  close  down  to  the  bones  bounding  the  nasal  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  new 
flap.  A  sponge  may  then  be  firmly  pressed  upon  this  raw  surface  to  arrest  the  bleeding, 
while  the  surgeon  proceeds  to  dissect  up  the  integument  he  had  previously  marked  out 
upon  the  forehead.  In  doing  this,  care  should  be  observed  not  to  bruise  or  otherwise 
injure  this  borrowed  skin.  The  incision  should  be  clean  and  extend  down  to  the  bone. 
The  flap  should  be  dissected  up  boldly  and  freely,  care  being  observed  to  leave  a  good 
neck  tiirough  which  the  circulation  can  be  maintained,  and  to  make  it  long  enough  to 
allow  of  its  being  turned  round.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  make  the 
incision  on  the  side  to  which  the  twist  is  to  be  made  a  little  longer  than  the  other. 

When  all  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  frontal  flap  with  the  external  surface  still  uppermost 
should  be  turned  half  round,  and  applied  to  the  nasal  raw  surface,  to  which  it  is  to  be 
carefully  stitclied ;  the  columnar  portion  being  well  ])ressed  down  into  the  groove  made 
for  it,  and  fixed.  Tiie  new  nostrils  ought  to  be  supported  by  oiled  cotton  wool  or  lint, 
and  the  surface  covered  with  the  same  material  to  maintain  its  warmth.  The  gaping 
wound  on  the  forehead  can  then  be  brought  together  as  far  as  possible  by  means  of  strap- 
ping, and  left  to  heal  by  granulation — the  operation  of  skin-grafting  expediting  repair. 
The  sutures  may  be  removed  on  the  second  or  third  day. 
For  the  next  month,  the  greatest  care  is  requisite  in  the 
dressing  of  the  wound,  and  in  keeping  the  nostrils  up 
with  a  plug,  the  one  suggested  by  Langenbeck  being  the 
best;  and,  as  soon  as  the  new  flap  has  consolidated,  the 
neck  of  integument  at  the  root  of  the  nose  may  be  di- 
vided. In  the  case  illustrated  (Fig.  309),  such  a  prac- 
tice was  not  called  for.  I  operated  upon  it  in  1872  with 
an  excellent  result.  When  the  formation  of  the  columna 
is  required,  Liston's  plan  is  the  one  generally  employed, 
and  is  thus  described  in  his  own  words: — 

"  Restoration  of  the  columna  is  an  operation  which,  in 
this  and  other  civilized  countries,  must  be  more  frequently 
required  than  the  restoration  of  the  whole  nose.  This 
latter  operation  came  to  be  practised  in  consequence  of 
the  frequency  of  mutilations  as  a  punishment;  but  the 
punishment  for  some  of  our  sins  is  left  to  Nature,  and 
she  generally  relents  before  the  whole  of  the  organ  dis- 
appears. Tliis  columna  is  frequently  destroyed  by  ul- 
ceration. The  deformity  produced  by  its  loss,  is  not  far 
short  of  that  caused  by  destruction  of  the  whole  nose. 
Happily,  after  the  ulceration  has  been  checked  the  part  can  be  renewed  neatly,  safely, 
and  without  much  suffering  to  the  patient.  The  o})eration  which  I  have  practised  suc- 
cessfully for  some  years,  and  in  many  instances,  is  thus  performed:  The  inner  surface  of 
the  apex  is  first  pared.  A  sharp-pointed  bistoury  is  then  passed  through  the  upper  lip — 
previously  stretched  and  raised  by  an  assistant — close  to  the  ruins  of  the  former  columna, 
and  about  an  eightli  of  an  inch  on  one  side  of  the  mesial  line.  The  incision  is  continued 
down,  in  a  straight  direction,  to  the  free  margin  of  the  lip;  and  a  similar  one,  parallel  to 
the  former,  is  made  on  the  o[)posite  side  of  the  mesial  line,  so  as  to  insulate  a  flap  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  composed  of  skin,  mucous  membrane,  and  interposed 
substance.  The  franulum  is  then  divided,  and  tiie  prolabium  of  the  flap  removed.  In 
order  to  fix  a  new  columna  firmly  and  with  accuracy  in  its  pro[)er  place,  a  sewing  needle 
is  passed  from  without  through  the  apex  of  the  nose,  and  obliquely  through  the  extremity 
of  the  elevated  flap;  a  few  turns  of  thread  over  this  suflices  to  approximate  and  retain  the 
surfaces.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  flap  is  not  twisted  round,  as  in  the  operation 
already  detailed,  but  simply  elevated,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  risk  of  failure.  Twisting 
is  here  unnecessary,  for  the  mucous  lining  of  the  lip,  forming  the  outer  surface  of  the 
columna,  readily  assumes  the  color  and  appearance  of  integument,  after  exposure  for  some 
time.  The  fixing  of  the  columna  having  been  accomplished,  the  edges  of  the  lip  must  be 
neatly  brought  together." 

The  sutures  can  be  removed  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when,  as  a  rule,  the  parts  have 
cicatrized.    The  ultimate  result  of  the  case  depends  materially  upon  tiie  care  bestowed 
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upon  its  after-treatment.  In  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  309,  which  I  operated  upon  sev- 
eral years  ago,  a  gratifying  result  ensued,  the  bridge  of  the  nose  requiring  no  second 
operation.  Dr.  Lichtenberg  has  had  within  the  last  few  years  some  very  successful  cases; 
and  the  late  Mr.  Skey  had  some  excellent  results  in  his  practice.  I  saw  one  that  he  had 
operated  upon  years  before,  which  Avas  very  excellent.  It  is  well,  however,  to  remember 
Mr.  Skey's  advice  when  he  says,  "Let  it  be  the  patient  who  urges  the  operation." 

Of  late  years,  Langenbeck  has  suggested  the  propriety  of  dissecting  up  the  periosteum 
from  the  frontal  bone  with  the  skin  flap  so  as  to  give  a  bony  nose,  but  it  is  a  question 
how  far  this  osteo-rhinoplasty  is  an  advantage.    The  operation  has  not  found  much  favor. 

When  only  one  ala  has  to  be  restored,  the  Hap  may  either  be  taken  from  the  nose  itself 
or  from  the  cheek,  the  particulars  of  the  plan  being  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon  to 
determine. 


CHAPTEE  XYIII. 

SURGICAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LARYNX  AND  TRACHEA. 

The  larynx  and  windpipe  may  be  contused  from  external  injury,  or  the  cartilages  and 
trachea  rings  fractured  ;  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  following  these  accidents  varying 
according  to  the  amount  of  injury  to  the  parts. 

Thus,  some  years  ago,  a  case  came  under  my  care  in  which  the  thyroid  cartilage  was 
fractured  obliquely  across  its  body.  The  accident  was  attended  with  much  bleeding  and 
cough,  but  these  soon  disappeared,  and  an  excellent  recovery  ensued.  In  1877,  Dr.  A. 
Corley,  of  Dublin,  recorded  a  case,  in  which  after  death  the  second,  third,  and  possibly 
the  fourth  cartilages  of  the  trachea  were  fractured  and  projected  unevenly  into  the  tube, 
associated  with  suppuration  around  a  necrosed  cricoid  cartilage.  The  preparation  was 
taken  from  a  woman,  get.  36,  who  had  been  squeezed  in  the  throat  some  weeks  before,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  Richmond  Hospital  with  dyspnoea,  stridulous  breathing,  congestion 
of  face,  and  external  signs  of  inflammation  about  her  throat,  and  for  which  tracheotomy 
had  been  unsuccessfully  performed. 

The  trachea  may  also  be  completehj  divided  snhciitaneously.  I  saw  this  in  June,  187G, 
at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  the  case  of  a  man,  fet.  47,  who  was  crushed  between  a  barge  and 
the  side  of  a  vessel,  the  prow  of  the  barge  striking  his  neck.  The  accident  was  followed 
by  dyspnoea  and  some  emphysema  of  the  neck,  but  the  symptoms  were  not  urgent  so  long 
as  the  erect  position  was  maintained,  but  the  recumbent  was  impossible.  The  man  lived 
fifty  hours  and  died  quietly.  After  death,  the  trachea  was  found  to  be  completely  severed 
below  the  thyroid  body ;  the  two  ends  being  separated  for  an  inch  and  a  half,  while  the 
lower  end  was  below  the  innominate  vein. 

There  was  no  external  bruise  to  denote  the  severity  of  the  injury. 

Wounds  of  the  Throat. 

These  are  generally  made  by  the  hand  of  the  suicide,  and  consequently  have  a  double 
interest ;  the  dangers  of  the  local  injury  being  complicated  with  the  peculiar  mental  con- 
dition of  the  sufferer.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  for  the  surgeon  to  dwell  seriously  before- 
hand upon  the  necessities  of  these  cases,  in  order  that  in  the  hour  of  danger  he  may  be 
prepared  to  act  with  energy  and  decision. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  "  cut  throat"  the  wound  is  only  of  a  superficial  nature,  and 
simply  involves  skin,  or  skin  and  muscle,  and  does  not  implicate  either  the  pharynx  or 
the  respiratory  tract.  Tliese  cases  require  no  other  local  treatment  than  tiiat  usually 
employed  for  skin  wounds,  such  as  sutures  and  warm-water  dressing.  When  the  wound 
is  of  a  deeper  character,  it  may  penetrate  into  the  pharynx  and  air-passages,  or  involve 
tiie  deep  vessels,  the  dangers  of  the  case  being  much  determined  by  the  position  of  tiie 
wound. 

My  colleague  Mr.  Durham,  in  an  able  article  in  '  Holmes's  Surgery'  (second  edition), 
asserts,  that  of  158  unselected  cases  the  wound  was 
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Above  the  hyoid  bone  in     .......  11  cases. 

Throiigh  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  in       .       .       .       .  45  " 

Through  the  thyroid  cartilage  in        .       .       .       .       .  35  " 

Tlirough  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  in      .       .       .       .  26  " 

Into  the  trachea  in     .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  41  " 

The  respiratory  tract  was  opened  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases. 

In  all  cases  of  cut  throat,  hemorrhage  as  the  direct  result  of  a  divided  or  wounded  artery 
or  vein  is  to  be  apprehended ;  and,  although  from  the  deep  position  of  the  carotid  artery 
and  jugular  vein  these  vessels  in  the  majority  of  cases  escape  injury,  yet  when  they  are 
divided  death  is  usually  rapid.  Partial  or  complete  division  of  some  of  the  branches  of 
these  vessels  is,  however,  not  unfrequent: 

A  man  in  Guy's,  ajt.  21,  in  a  fit  of  despondency  cut  his  throat,  and  died  from  profuse 
hemorrliage  into  the  lung  before  help  could  be  obtained.  The  blood  was  found  after  death 
to  have  come  from  a  divided  superior  thyroid  artery.  An  inmate  of  St.  George's  divided 
the  left  common  carotid  artery  and  wounded  the  internal  jugular  vein  with  a  penknife, 
and  died  before  the  house  surgeon  could  arrive.  "  A  gentleman,  who  committed  suicide 
by  cutting  dee[)ly  between  the  os  hyoides  and  thyroid  cartilage,  partially  divided  the 
external  carotid  artery  on  the  right  side,  just  as  it  was  given  off;  the  flow  of  blood  was 
immense,  and  he  was  found  dead  within  ten  minutes  of  the  infliction  of  the  wound." 
(Fothergillian  Prize  Essay  for  1836,  by  my  father,  the  late  Mr.  T.  E.  Bryant.)  In  Guy's 
Museum,  Prep.  1711'^,  the  left  internal  jugular  vein  may  be  seen  divided;  the  cut  being 
between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  and  [)roving  speedily  fatal.  The  Prep.  1711' 
shows  a  division  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery. 

Blood  may  flow  into  the  trachea,  and,  suddenly  or  slowly,  cause  asphyxia ;  it  may 
coagulate  over  the  orifice  of  the  larynx  with  the  same  result.  jNIr.  Le  Gross  Clark  has 
also  shown  ('  Surg.  Diag.,'  1870)  how  air  may  enter  the  circulation  through  a  partially 
divided  vein  and  destroy  life  in  twenty-four  hours. 

When  the  incision  is  above  the  hyoid  bone  and  deep,  the  tongue  may  be  divided,  and 
the  loosened  portion  by  falling  over  the  orifice  of  the  larynx  may  cause  sudden  death  by 
suffocation.  In  wounds  of  this  description,  the  surgeon  should  consequently  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  this  contingency  taking  place  by  passing  a  thread  through  the  tongue 
and  drawing  it  forward. 

Again,  when  the  cut  is  just  above  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  epiglottis  may  be  divided, 
and  this  falling  into  the  larynx  may  cause  fatal  dyspnoea.  To  prevent  this  a  stitch  should 
be  inserted  into  the  divided  portion  and  the  parts  adjusted.  The  same  result  may  take 
place  when  any  portion  of  the  orifice  of  the  larynx  has  been  detached.  Indeed  all  loose 
bodies  likely  to  obstruct  respiration  should  be  fixed.  Emphysema  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common complication  of  cut  throat  wlien  the  respiratory  tract  has  been  opened,  and  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  a  dangerous  occurrence.  It  is  more  common  when  the  external  wound  is 
small. 

Inflammation  of  the  air-tubes  and  lungs  is  the  secondary  danger  of  wounds  of  the  throat 
involving  the  air-passages  ;  and,  when  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus  has  been  opened  this 
risk  is  aggravated  by  the  possible  introduction  of  food  into  the  trachea.  Purulent  infil- 
tration of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck  may  also  ensue,  or  oedema  of  the  glottis  ;  and,  at 
a  later  date,  the  air-passages  may  be  obstructed  by  the  cicatrization  of  the  wound  or  tlie 
contraction  of  tiie  trachea.  In  exceptional  cases  a  permanent  fistulous  opening  may  be 
left. 

The  immediate  danger  of  a  wound  in  the  throat  consequently  depends  (1)  on  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  lost ;  (2)  on  tlie  risk  of  suffocation  from  that  blood  flowing  into  the  air- 
tube ;  (3)  the  danger  of  suffocation  by  tissues  divided  and  partially  separated  from  their 
connections  obstructing  the  larynx.  The  secondary  dangers  are  those  of  oedema  of  the 
larynx  and  inflammation  of  the  air-passages,  and,  later  on,  from  subsequent  narrowing  of 
the  divided  tube  by  the  contraction  of  new  tissue  around  it. 

Trkatment  The  first  duty  of  the  surgeon  under  all  circumstances  is  to  arrest  hem- 
orrhage. Arteries  ought  to  be  ligatured  or  twisted,  as  all  deep  veins  when  moderate 
pressure  fails  to  check  the  flow  of  blood.  A  wounded  artery  or  vein  should  be  ligatured 
above  and  below  the  wound.  A  small  wound  in  the  internal  jugular  vein  must  be  tied 
with  a  fine  thread. 

The  second  duty  of  the  surgeon  is  to  prevent  siijfocation.    He  should  see  that  the 
respiratory  orifice  is  kept  clear  of  blood  or  of  any  divided  structure  such  as  the  tongue  or 
epiglottis.    Coagula  ought  to  be  speedily  removed,  and  respiration  encouraged  by  artificial 
means  wiien  natural  processes  have  failed. 
34 
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When  the  larynx  or  trachea  has  been  wounded,  the  aim  of  the  surgeon  sliould  be  to 
keep  the  divided  pieces  of  the  tube  in  continuity  and  not  to  allow  the  upper  portion  to 
overlap  the  lower,  and  thus  obstruct  the  respiration  ;  at  the  same  time,  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  wounded  parts  sufficiently  open  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  mucus  which  is 
always  profuse,  and  to  prevent  the  free  ingress  of  air. 

If  the  wound  is  very  extensive,  and  difficulties  arise  in  carrying  out  the  above  indica- 
tions, sutures  may  be  introduced  ;  but  it  must  be  left  to  the  surgeon's  judgment  to  decide 
when  they  may  be  necessary,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  individual  case.  In 
large  wounds  where  the  parts  cannot  be  kept  together,  a  suture  is  often  of  immense 
benefit,  and  sutures  when  applied  should  be  put  in  firmly,  including  often  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  tissues.  Their  object  can  only  be  to  fix  the  divided  parts  in  position, 
and  to  prevent,  by  their  sudden  m6vement,  any  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  respiratory 
act.  To  do  this  effectually,  the  measures  employed  should  be  boldly  executed.  The 
head  should  be  kept  forward  by  the  application  of  bandages,  and  water  dressing  applied 
to  the  wound  itself;  constant  attention  is  demanded  of  the  nurse  to  keep  the  wound  clear 
of  discharge,  and  to  see  that  no  obstructioli  to  the  breathing  takes  place.  The  atmos- 
phere the  patient  breathes  should  be  kept  warm  and  made  moist  by  the  introduction  of 
steam,  and  the  wound  covered  with  muslin.  The  closest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
patient  by  a  skilful  nurse,  and  every  mental  and  bodily  want  or  weakness  cared  for.  As 
regards  nourishment,  abundance  should  always  be  provided,  although  it  is  not  such  an 
easy  task  for  the  patient  to  take  it. 

When  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus  is  extensively  opened,  the  patient  should  never  be 
allowed  to  swallow,  but  be  fed  by  means  of  a  tube  passed  eitlier  through  the  nose  or  mouth, 
and  not  through  the  wound,  and  directed  with  the  finger  carefully  down  the  throat  into  tiie 
lower  portion  of  the  oesophagus.  Through  this,  beef-tea,  eggs,  brandy,  and  other  liquid 
nourishment,  such  as  the  symptoms  indicate,  may  be  periodically  administered.  I  have 
an  instance  before  me  where  the  pharynx  was  extensively  opened  above  the  os  hyoides, 
and  where  the  patient  was  kept  alive  by  such  means  for  nearly  six  weeks,  the  tube  having 
been  passed  through  the  nose.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was  able  to  swallow,  and 
recovery  ensued.  When  acting  as  dresser  to  the  late  Mr.  Aston  Key,  I  had  a  case  where 
the  wound  was  inflicted  through  the  trachea,  dividing  the  oesophagus.  In  this  instance 
the  man  was  fed  twice  daily  through  a  tube  passed  through  the  mouth  and  directed  with 
care  into  the  lower  oesophageal  opening ;  this  practice  being  carried  on  for  many  weeks, 
was  rewarded  by  recovery.  The  plan  of  treatment  just  indicated,  however,  is  only 
rational,  and  is  such  as  any  surgeon  would  naturally  suggest.  All  complications,  such  as 
suppuration  in  the  cellular  tissues  around  the  wound,  bronchitis,  or  broncho-pneumonia,  are 
to  be  dealt  with  as  they  arise.  Some  have  suggested  the  propriety  of  tracheotomy  in 
severe  cases  of  cut  throat,  so  as  to  allow  the  wound  to  be  closed.  I  am  unable,  however, 
to  see  the  advantages  offered  by  this  practice  in  ordinary  cases ;  although  in  wounds  in- 
volving the  epiglottis  or  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  when  inflammatory  oedema  appears  as 
a'  secondary  result,  causing  obstruction  to  respiration  and  threatening  life,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  practice.    These  cases,  however,  are  uncommon. 

Among  the  most  remote  dangers  of  such  wounds,  the  mechanical  obstruction  of  exuber- 
ant granulations  ought  to  be  mentioned  ;  likewise,  some  narrowing  of  the  air-passage,  as 
a  consequence  of  contraction  of  the  cicatrix,  or  tracheal  fistulas.  These  results  are  com- 
mon to  traumatic  and  surgical  wounds  of  the  part.  In  Prep.  1711",  Guy's  Hosp.  Muse- 
um, both  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  are  much  contracted  above  the  opening,  and,  in  a 
less  degree,  below.  This  preparation  was  taken  from  a  patient  who  had  lived  for  many 
years  after  a  wound  which  had  involved  both  the  trachea  and  oesophagus.  In  1873, 1  was 
called  upon  to  perform  tracheotomy  on  a  man,  jet.  57,  who  had  cut  his  throat  through  the 
thyroid  cartilage  sixteen  months  previously,  and  for  eight  or  ten  months  had  been  suffer- 
ing from  gradually  increased  difficulty  of  breathing,  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  air- 
passage,  and  this  patient  has  ever  since  been  obliged  to  wear  the  canula.  In  the  seventh 
vol.  of  the  '  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,'  an  interesting  case  of  the  kind  has  been  recorded  by  Mr. 
H.  Lee. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Windpipe. 

There  are  few  accidents  which  excite  more  anxiety  and  alarm  to  a  looker-on  than  the 
passage  of  a  foreign  body  into  the  larynx  or  trachea.  The  unfortunate  subject,  in  the 
midst  of  apparent  health  or  happiness,  is  suddenly  forced  to  make  violent  struggles  for 
life,  and  to  the  spectator  death  seems  imminent.    In  the  surgeon's  mind  no  less  painful 
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Fig.  310. 


Fig.  311. 


Bone  in  larynx  causing  death, 
taken  from  a  cliild  11  months  old. 
Prep.  1710». 


Date  stone  impacted  in 
right  bronchus.  Pre:». 
1717i». 


feelings  are  excited,  for  unless  by  his  art  timely  relief  can  be  afforded,  tlie  danger  which 
is  apparent  becomes  real,  and  death  becomes  almost  a  certainty. 

The  majority  of  the  victims  of  such  an  accident  are  children,  although  adults  are  rot 
exempt  from  such  a  contingency. 

A  foreign  body  may  be  inhaled  at  any  moment,  sudden  inspiration  being  sufficient  when 
the  mouth  is  full,  and  especially  when  that  foreign  body  is  smooth,  light,  or  small,  such 
as  a  fruit  stone,  bead,  bean,  nut,  or  coin.  Vomited  matter  may  likewise  be  drawn  by 
inspiration  into  the  air-tubes  by  patients  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  as  when  under 
chloroform,  or  in  an  epileptic  fit,  and  so  produce  death,  or  through  fistulous  openings 
between  the  oesophagus  and  trachea,  the 
result  of  simple  or  cancerous  ulceration. 
The  body  may  be  lodged  at  the  orifice  of 
the  larynx  (Fig.  310),  and  thus  cause 
sudden  asphyxia ;  or  pass  into  the  rima, 
where  it  may  be  arrested,  or  into  the 
trachea  or  bronchi,  the  right  bronchus 
being  its  most  common  seat.  The  size 
and  shape  of  the  foreign  body  determine 
many  of  these  points  ;  for  whilst  a  large 
one  will  naturally  be  arrested  at  the  ori- 
fice of  the  larynx,  a  small  one  will  proba- 
bly pass  through ;  and  a  jagged  and  light 
body,  such  as  a  piece  of  nut-shell,  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  caught  in  the  rima 
than  a  small  round  body,  as  a  bean. 

A  piece  of  meat  may  become  impacted 
in  the  rima  glottidis  and  cause  instanta- 
neous death  (Prep.  Guy's  Hosp.  Mus. 
1710). 

In  the  case  of  a  child,  set.  2^,  on  whom 
I  unsuccessfully  operated  in  1864,  a  date  stone  was  found  impacted  in  the  right  bronchus, 
while  its  upper  end  was  pressing  against  the  left  side  of  the  trachea,  and  exciting  ulcera- 
tion (Fig.  311).  The  child  lived  four  days.  In  another  case  recorded  in  my  'Clinical 
Surgery,'  Part  II,  a  bean  was  firmly  impacted  in  the  riglit  bronchus,  causing  complete 
obstruction  to  the  right  lung. 

The  i'act  that  the  septum  at  the  division  of  the  trachea  is  somewhat  to  the  left  of  the 
median  line  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  right  bronchus  being  more  frequently  the 
seat  of  the  foreign  body  than  tlie  left.  This  was  pointed  out  by  Goodall,  of  Dublin.  The 
larger  size  of  the  riglit  bronchus  doubtless  favors  this  tendency. 

The  symptoms  which  attend  the  entrance  of  a  foreign  body  into  the  air-passages 
are  somewhat  characteristic,  although  those  that  follow  are  often  obscure.  The  most 
typical  is  a  violent  convulsive  cough  coming  on  abruptly,  followed  by  difficult  respiration, 
and  a  feeling  of  suffocation — this  spasmodic  cough  being  likely  to  recur  at  intervals  on 
any  movement. 

When  the  voice  is  altered  in  character,  whistling  or  stridulous,  it  is  suggestive  of  the 
foreign  body  being  near  the  rima,  and  impacted  ;  and  wlien  there  is  tenderness  of  the 
larynx  on  manipulation  or  pain,  tliis  suspicion  is  strengthened.  When  an  extraneous 
body  is  in  any  part  of  the  larynx,  but  more  particularly  in  the  ventricles,  the  spasmodic 
derangement  to  which  it  gives  rise  too  often  proves  speedily  fatal.  In  children,  rapid 
suffocation  is  a  common  result  of  such  a  cause,  deatli  being  more  from  spasm  of  the  glottis 
than  from  mechanical  obstruction  by  the  foreign  body. 

When  the  breathing  of  the  patient  is  at  times  natural,  and  at  others  disturbed  by  a 
paroxysm  of  cough  or  dyspnoea,  and  when  these  symptoms  are  brought  on  by  any  move- 
ment or  violent  respiratory  effort,  it  is  probable  that  the  foreign  body  is  loose  in  the 
trachea  or  one  of  its  divisions ;  indeed,  patients  are  conscious  occasionally  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  body.  When  by  auscultation  it  can  be  made  out  that  air  entei'S  one  lung 
freely  and  the  other  feebly,  the  exact  seat  of  impaction  of  the  foreign  body  is  indicated, 
and  the  amount  of  dyspna'a  present  will  depend  upon  the  closeness  of  the  impaction. 

When  tlie  extraneous  body  has  passed  through  the  larynx  into  the  trachea,  there  may 
be  long  intervals  of  repose  between  the  attacks  of  laryngeal  spasm  ;  but  any  si)asm  may 
prove  fatal. 

Many  cases  are  now  on  record  in  which  foreign  bodies,  particularly  coins,  have  be  n 
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impacted  in  a  bronchus,  and  have  given  rise  to  no  urgent  symptoms  for  years.  Dupuy- 
tren  in  one  of  his  lectures  given  in  1833  rehites  a  case  where  a  coin  was  known  to  have 
been  in  the  air-passage  for  ten  yeai's  without  producing  any  very  distressing  effects,  and 
was  found  after  death  to  occupy  a  tubercular  excavation.  Professor  Gross  gives  a  case 
in  which  a  portion  of  bone  is  said  to  have  been  coughed  up,  after  having  been  retained  for 
sixty  years.  Cases  such  as  these,  however,  should  never  allow  the  surgeon  to  rest  satis- 
fied, or  permit  a  foreign  body  to  remain  in  the  air-passages  ;  for  so  long  as  it  does,  death 
may  at  any  moment  be  produced  by  sudden  convulsive  laryngeal  spasm. 

Difficulty  of  breathing  is  not  uncommon  as  a  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  food  in  the 
oesophagus  or  lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  at  first  sight  the  surgeon  might  think  that 
the  symptoms  are  due  to  the  presence  of  some  foreign  body  in  the  air-passage.  When 
doubt  exists,  the  patient  should  be  made  to  swallow ;  in  laryngeal  obstruction  no  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  by  the  act,  whereas  in  pharyngeal  it  will  be  impossible.  Under  other 
circumstances  a  probang  may  be  carefully  introduced  into  the  oesophagus,  and,  in  every 
case,  a  careful  exploration  of  the  throat  and  pharynx  with  the  finger  should  be  made. 
When  the  foreign  body  is  impacted  in  the  pharynx  and  cannot  be  removed,  and  laryngeal 
spasm  threatens  life,  the  windpipe  may  require  to  be  opened.  The  surgeon  should  always 
hesitate  to  employ  force  in  pressing  a  foreign  body  downwards. 

Treatment  Given  the  diagnosis  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  windpipe,  the  duty  of  the 

surgeon  plainly  is  to  endeavor  to  remove  it.  There  should  be  no  deviation  from  this  reso- 
lution, because  so  long  as  a  foreign  body  remains  in  the  air-passage  sudden  death  is  immi- 
nent, as  spasm  of  the  larynx  may  be  produced  by  any  movement  of  the  foreign  body,  and 
any  may  prove  fatal.  The  surgeon  should  never  allow  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  mild- 
ness of  the  symptoms  nor  by  the  knowledge  that  in  rare  instances  foreign  bodies  have 
remained  in  the  passage  for  years,  and  even  then  been  expelled,  as  such  cases  are  excep- 
tional. The  accident  is  one  that  will  inevitably  destroy  life,  although  it  must  be  doubtful 
at  what  time,  or  in  what  form,  danger  may  appear. 

In  all  urgent  cases  in  which  spasm  of  the  larynx  threatens  life,  tracheotomy  should  be 
performed ;  because  with  an  opening  in  the  trachea,  a  fatal  spasm  is  impossible,  and  the 
surgeon  may  then  proceed  to  investigate  the  case.  In  cases  in  which  life  appears  to  be 
extinguished,  the  same  practice  should  be  adopted,  artificial  respiration  being  subsequently 
maintained.  Should  the  symptoms  point  to  the  larynx  as  the  seat  of  the  impaction,  the 
upper  orifice  should  be  closely  examined  by  the  finger  introduced  through  the  mouth,  and 
a  full-sized  bougie  or  catheter  introduced  from  below  through  the  wound  into  the  larynx. 
By  these  measures  most  foreign  bodies  caught  and  impacted  in  the  larynx  itself  may  be 
removed.  In  exceptional  cases  where  these  measures  fail,  the  surgeon  may  be  called  upon 
to  lay  open  the  larynx.  The  laryngoscope  at  times  will  be  an  invaluable  aid  in  guiding 
to  the  position  of  the  foreign  body  and  in  effecting  its  extraction.  It  is  only  applicable, 
however,  in  adults.  When  the  position  of  the  foreign  body  is  known,  its  removal  may  be 
facilitated  by  curved  forceps. 

In  children,  the  opening  in  the  trachea  should  always  be  as  high  as  possible,  and  there 
is  no  objection  to  dividing  the  cricoid  cartilage  {laryngo-tracheotomy)  to  i-each  the  larynx. 
Laryngotomy  is  scarcely  applicable  to  these  cases,  the  majority  being  found  in  children. 
When  the  foreign  body  is  so  fixed  in  the  larynx  as  to  be  immovable  by  the  means  sug- 
gested, the  thyroid  cartilage  must  be  laid  open  by  increasing  the  incision  upwards.  In 
doing  this  the  larynx  will  be  fully  exposed,  and  the  removal  of  the  body  facilitated. 
When  the  foreign  body  has  passed  the  larynx  and  is  in  the  trachea,  a  free  o[)ening  should 
be  made  low  down  in  the  passage,  which,  when  done,  it  not  unfrequently  ha[)pens  that 
the  foreign  body  is  expelled.  If  not,  the  patient  may  be  inverted,  and  succussion  employed, 
that  is,  the  patient  should  be  patted  sharply  on  the  back  or  shaken  with  the  view  of  dis- 
lodging it. 

Some  surgeons  advise  the  introduction  of  forceps  or  other  instrument  through  the  wound 
into  the  trachea  for  the  removal  of  the  foreign  body,  and  in  recent  times  success  has  fol- 
lowed the  practice.  Thus  in  May,  1876,  Mr.  Maunder  extracted,  by  means  of  a  loop  of 
silver  wire  through  an  opening  made  in  the  trachea,  a  glass  sleeve  link  from  the  left  bron- 
chus of  a  boy  get.  13.  Mr.  Hulke,  in  August,  1876,  hooked  out  of  the  right  bronchus  of 
a  woman,  ajt.  37,  the  outer  tube  of  a  tracheotomy  canula  by  means  of  a  piece  of  German 
silver  wire  bent  into  a  hook  ;  and  Mr.  Lucas,  on  November  16,  1877,  i-emoved  by  means 
of  forceps  the  same  kind  of  thing  from  the  left  bronchus  of  a  man,  aet.  57,  the  tube 
having  been  in  the  bronchus  for  seven  w-eeks. 

Fig.  312  represents  an  excellent  pair  of  forceps  for  this  purpose.  It  was  made  for  Dr. 
S.  D.  Gross,  of  Louisville,  before  1854,  and  is  taken  from  his  book  on  '  Foreign  Bodies 
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in  the  Air-passages.'  "  They,"  as  described  by  him,  are  composed  of  silver,  and  are  a 
little  upwards  of  eight  inches  in  length.  The  handle  is  considerably  curved  on  the  flat, 
and  has  two  large  rings  for  the  thumb  and  finger.  The  blades,  which  are  rounded  and 
very  slender,  are  five  inches  long  and  terminate  each  in  a  fenestrated  extremity,  nine 


Fig.  312. 


Gross's  trachea  forceps. 


lines  in  length  by  three  lines  in  width,  the  outer  surface  being  smooth  and  convex,  the 
inner  flat  and  slightly  serrated.  The  blades  when  shut  slightly  overlap  each  other.  The 
weight  of  the  instrument  is  a  little  over  five  drachms.  The  instrument,  being  long  and 
slender,  may  be  used  as  a  probe ;  being  composed  of  silver  may  be  bent  at  any  point  and 
in  any  direction  ;  and  being  delicate  cannot  impede  the  passage  of  air  during  its  use." 

Wiien  these  means  fail  to  remove  the  foreign  body,  the  patient  must  be  left ;  but  the 
wound  in  the  air-tube  should  be  kept  open. 

If  the  foreign  body  be  in  the  larynx,  the  canula  may  be  introduced,  but  when  in  the 
trachea  or  bronchus,  such  a  practice  is  injurious,  as  preventing  the  escape  of  the  sub- 
stance. Under  these  circumstances  Hilton's  suggestion  is  undoubtedly  the  best — the  for- 
mation of  a  transverse  valvular  opening  in  the  trachea,  which  readily  allows  of  the  escape 
of  the  foreign  body  when  impelled  against  its  surface.  The  cutting  out  of  a  portion  of 
the  trachea  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  tracheal  wound  can  also  be  held  open  by  hooks,  or 
fastened  by  ligatures.  In  one  case  in  which  the  trachea  was  deep  I  managed  to  keep  the 
tracheal  wound  open  by  means  of  a  divided  ring  of  strong  wire  embracing  the  neck,  its 
two  ends  being  made  to  hook  into  the  opening  into  the  air-passage,  and  acting  as  retractors. 
In  anotiier  I  held  the  wound  apart  by  means  of  a  wire  instrument  made  on  the  principle 
of  the  eye  speculum.  When  efforts  fail  at  one  time  for  the  removal  of  the  body,  they  may  be 
successful  at  another.  Mr.  Brunei's  well-known  case  is  one  in  point.  Mr.  Durham  informs 
us  from  an  analysis  of  554  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  air  passages,  that  death  resulted 
in  forty-two  per  cent,  when  no  operation  was  performed,  and  in  twenty-four  per  cent, 
when  operative  measures  were  resorted  to ;  and  hence  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favor  of 
the  latter  practice.  The  foreign  body  having  been  removed,  the  chief  danger  has  passed. 
There  may  be  some  inflammation  of  the  air-passage  as  a  result  of  the  irritation  of  the 
foreign  body,  but  this  usually  subsides  on  the  removal  of  its  cause.  In  exceptional 
instances  it  may  prove  troublesome  if  not  fatal.  The  nature  of  the  substance  has  also 
much  influence  in  determining  this  result,  smooth  bodies  being  slightly  irritating,  while 
jugged  are  more  so.  The  operation  of  tracheotomy  doubtless  does  something  towards 
aggravating  this  condition.  Such  a  complication  should  be  treated  on  rational  principles, 
but  in  tlie  majority  of  instances,  the  inflammation  will  subside  spontaneously  on  the 
removal  of  the  offending  body.  Water  dressing  to  the  wound,  and  a  warm,  moist  atmo- 
sphere, are  the  two  essential  points  of  practice  to  be  followed  after  the  removal  of  the 
cause,  and,  as  a  rule,  convalescence  speedily  follows.  Chloroform  ought  always  to  be 
administered  in  these  cases  when  operative  interference  is  called  for. 

Scald  of  the  Larynx. 

This  somewhat  common  accident  is  engendered  amongst  the  poor  from  the  habit  of 
feeding  their  children  out  of  a  teapot.  The  child,  when  thirsty  and  alone,  being  accus- 
tomed to  drink  from  the  "  spout,"  tries  the  same  experiment  with  the  kettle  of  boiling 
water,  and  scalds  the  pharynx  and  orifice  of  the  larynx  so  that  oedematous  inflammation 
of  the  part  follows,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  blister  arises  by  the  application  of  boiling 
water  or  steam  to  any  other  tissue. 

The  symptoms  caused  by  such  an  accident  appear,  as  a  rule,  very  speedily,  the  small 
chink  of  the  glottis  soon  closes,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  fatal  result  ensues  unless  early 
relief  can  be  obtained. 

In  some  cases,  the  mouth,  with  the  soft  palate,  tongue,  and  fauces,  will  be  found  swollen 
and  vesicated.    There  will  also  be  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  some  alteration  in  the 
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character  of  the  voice.  The  respiration  rapidly  becomes  affected,  and  a  spasmodic  croupy 
cough  appears,  with  stridulous  breathing.  Tiiese  symptoms  may  become  gradually  or 
rapidly  worse,  and  may  be  complicated  with  attacks  of  spasmodic  dyspna3a,  at  long  or 
short  intervals ;  but  when  these  attacks  appear,  the  condition  is  extremely  dangerous,  as 
any  spasm  may  prove  fatal.  A  somewhat  similar  residt  may  arise  from  the  intentional  or 
accidental  swallowing  of  any  corrosive  poison  or  acid,  or  from  the  inhalation  of  a  flame. 

Treatment  In  a  fair  proportion  of  these  cases  little  other  treatment  than  a  warm 

bed,  the  application  of  a  hot  sponge  to  the  larynx,  and  the  inhalation  of  warm  moist  air, 
is  ever  needed  ;  the  symptoms  subside  as  rapidly  as  they  appear,  three  or  four  days  seeing 
the  worst  of  the  case  ;  and,  in  these  mild  cases,  the  laryngeal  symptoms  are  probably 
never  severe.  When  laryngeal  symptoms  exist,  accompanied  by  spasm,  the  case  assumes 
a  threatening  aspect ;  indeed,  the  first  spasm  may  be  the  last.  I  have  notes  of  the  case 
of  a  child  in  whom  the  symptoms  were  so  slight  that  no  anxiety  was  felt,  but  a  single 
spasm  took  place  two  hours  and  a  half  after  the  accident,  and  put  an  end  to  life. 

When  symptoms  are  severe,  tlie  operation  of  tracheotomy  should  be  performed  ;  indeed, 
I  am  disposed  to  recommend  this  operation  in  every  case  in  whicli  the  symptoms  are 
rapidly  progressing,  and  laryngeal  spasms  coexist.  To  postpone  it  too  long  till  the  lungs 
become  gorged  with  blood,  and,  consequently,  disposed  to  inflammatory  action,  and  the 
powers  of  the  patient  are  depressed,  is  a  timid  and  certainly  unsuccessful  practice.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  good  surgeons,  I  know  it  is  thought  desirable  to  postpone  operative  inter- 
ference as  long  as  possible — "to  watch  and  wait."  In  this  I  do  not  agree.  When 
laryngeal  spasms  exist  with  mechanical  obstruction,  nothing  but  opening  the  windpipe 
])laces  tlie  patient  in  safety.  Out  of  nine  cases  consecutively  treated  by  tracheotomy, 
five  recovered.  The  statistics,  however,  of  my  colleague  Mr.  Durham  are  less  favorable, 
twenty-three  out  of  twenty-eiglit  cases  terminating  fatally.  In  some  instances,  the  scari- 
fication or  })uncturing  of  the  oedematous  opening  of  the  larynx  and  epiglottis  gives  great 
relief.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  do  tiiis  by  means  of  an  ordinary  tenaculum  or  mounted 
needle.  Mr.  Tudor,  formerly  of  the  Dreadnought,  has  invented  a  useful  instrument  for 
the  purpose,  called  an  epiglottome.  The  punctures  into  the  cedematous  tissue  may  be 
free,  and  never  seem  to  do  harm.  Drs.  Wallace  and  Bevan,  of  Dublin,  have  spoken  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  calomel  treatment,  two  or  three  grains  being  given  every  hour 
until  the  symptoms  are  relieved  ;  and  Dr.  Croly  uses  inunction  at  the  same  time.  Other 
sui-geons  speak  well  of  antimony,  and,  doubtless,  it  is  a  drug  that  should  always  be  given; 
one,  two,  or  three  minims  of  the  antimonial  wine  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  some 
effect  has  been  made  upon  the  disease,  and  then  at  longer  intervals.  The  best  local  appli- 
cation to  the  larynx  is  the  hot  sponge.  A  blister  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum 
sometimes  does  good,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  leeches  to  the  larynx  may  be  used.  The 
time  all  these  remedies,  however,  require  to  produce  their  effects  is  too  long,  and  their 
action  too  uncertain  to  allow  the  surgeon  to  depend  upon  them  in  acute  cases ;  as  acces- 
sories to  the  treatment  they  are  of  use,  but  as  means  of  preventing  death  when  obstruction 
exists  and  spasms  are  frequent,  they  are  not  to  be  recommended.  When  an  operation 
is  performed  it  should  be  tracheotomy.  Laryngotomy  is  inapplicable  and  too  near  to  the 
disease.    Cldoroform  may  be  given  without  fear. 

Diseases  of  the  Larynx  requiring  Tracheotomy. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  laryngoscope,  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  of  the  larynx 
has  so  much  increased  and  the  treatment  of  its  different  affections  so  much  improved, 
that  the  subject  has  become  somewhat  extensive  ;  so  extensive,  indeed,  that  enterprising 
members  of  our  profession  have  contrived  to  turn  it  into  a  specialty.  This  is  a  subject  of 
regret  in  a  certain  sense,  as  it  tends  to  make  the  bulk  of  the  profession,  and  with  it  the 
student,  look  upon  laryngeal  affections  as  diflUcult  subjects  of  investigation,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  average  skill.  This  is  not,  however,  in  any  way  correct,  for  the  use  of  the 
laiyngoscope  or  throat  speculum  is  no  more  difficult  than  that  of  any  other  instrument. 
To  use  it  neatly  and  efficiently  requires  skill  and  some  practice,  but  the  same  efforts  are 
also  essential  to  every  other  surgical  investigation. 

The  first  laryngoscope  was  introduced  to  the  profession  in  1829  by  the  late  Dr.  B.  G. 
Babington,  who,  under  the  term  "  glottiscope,"  invented  an  instrument  composed  of  a 
mirror  fixed  to  a  wire  handle,  which,  being  fixed  against  the  palate  whilst  the  tongue  was 
depressed,  enabled  him  to  view  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx.  Garcia,  the  singer,  in  1855 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  idea  by  tlu-owing  the  sun's  rays  into  the  back  of  his  mouth  by 
means  of  a  mirror  held  in  his  left  hand ;  and  so  from  a  dentist's  reflector  introduced  into 
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his  mouth  lie  could  witness  the  movements  of  his  larynx  in  the  looking-glass.  But  to 
Drs.  Czermak  and  Turck  are  unquestionably  due  tlie  credit  of  having  applied  this  mode 
of  investigation  in  a  scientific  way  to  the  diagnosis  of  laryngeal  disease.  They  employed, 
however,  artificial  illumination  instead  of  solar,  adopting  the  practice  of  Helmholtz  in 
ophthalmoscopic  operations. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  application  of  the  instrument  is  very  simple.  The  patient  sits 
with  his  back  to  a  good  light,  that  of  the  sun  is  the  best,  but  a  moderator  or  gas  lamp 
will  suffice.  The  lamp  should  be  in  a  line  with  the  patient's  face,  and  on  his  right  side  ; 
the  surgeon,  with  the  mirror  fastened  round  his  head,  faces  the  light  and  reflects  it  on  the 
patient.  The  patient  is  then  directed  to  open  his  mouth,  protrude  his  tongue,  and  hold  it 
with  a  handkerchief;  a  warmed  mirror  is  then  introduced  to  the  back  of  the  fauces,  while 
the  tongue  at  this  time  is  depressed.  The  rays  of  light  from  the  frontal  mirror  are  then 
made  to  fall  upon  the  pharyngeal,  and,  with,  a  little  arrangement,  the  glottis  and  all  the 
parts  around,  above  or  below,  may  be  carefully  examined. 

Tiie  pharyngeal  mirror  may  also  be  well  illuminated  by  simply  projecting  the  rays 
of  light  from  a  large  I'eflector  fastened  behind  a  gas  or  moderator  lamp,  as  seen  in  Fig. 
313. 


Fig.  313. 


Laryngoscopic  examittation. 


I  have  employed  this  method  for  many  years,  and  found  it  more  eflPectual  than  the  use 
of  the  double  mirror. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  following  chapter  to  give  a  full  description  of  all  the  different 
affections  to  whicli  the  larynx  is  liable,  nor  would  it  be  consistent  with  the  object  I  have 
in  view,  since  laryngeal  affections  come  as  much  under  the  notice  of  the  physician  as  the 
surgeon,  and  the  latter  is  only  consulted  when  medicine  has  failed  to  relieve  symptoms 
and  evidence  exists  of  some  progressive  affection  which,  by  causing  obstruction  to  the 
respiratory  ])i-ocess,  threatens  life.  In  the  following  chapter  I  propose,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider the  diseases  of  the  larynx  in  their  surgical  aspect  only,  and  to  view  them  simply  in 
their  relation  to  tracheotomy  or  other  operative  interference. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  asserted,  that  tracheotomy  may  be  called  for  under  any  cir- 
cumstances in  which  obstruction  exists  to  the  respiratory  act,  mechanical  or  otherwise, 
such  as  in  pharyngeal  affections  mechanically  affecting  the  larynx  ;  in  laryngeal  disease, 
acute  or  chronic,  inflammatory  or  otherwise;  or  in  tumors  pressing  from  without  upon  the 
windpipe  in  some  j)art  of  its  course.  It  may  also  be  possibly  required  for  some  tempo- 
rary {)urpose  coimected  with  operative  surgery,  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  respira- 
tory act  during  the  removal  of  a  large  pharyngeal  or  maxillary  tumor. 

Pharyngeal  affections  obstructing  the  respiration. — Abscesses  about 
the  pharynx  or  tonsils  at  times  cause  laryngeal  obstruction,  and  such  a  complication  should 
be  treated  by  puncturing  the  abscess  with  a  guarded  bistoury.  Inflammatory  and  ulcer- 
ating affections  of  the  throat,  more  particularly  those  called  diphtheritic,  are  apt  to  spread 
to  the  larynx  and  set  up  laryngitis.  Indeed,  Trousseau  asserts  that  in  most  cases  croup 
begins  in  the  pharynx. 
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Tumors  of  the  pharynx  or  tonsils  are  occasionally  met  with,  pressing  upon  the  larynx 
and  interfering  with  its  functions,  or  a  cyst  may  develop  at  the  back  of  the  tongue  behind 
the  epiglottis,  and,  by  its  size,  almost  close  the  laryngeal  orifice ;  or  a  naso-pliaryngeal 
tumor  may  so  press  downwards  as  not  only  to  threaten  life  by  suffocation,  but  to  cause 
death.  In  a  large  naso-pharyngeal  tumor  I  had  to  treat,  the  former  condition  was  met 
witli,  but  relief  was  given  by  the  removal  of  the  growth.  In  another  case,  one  of  cancerous 
tumor  of  the  pharynx  above  the  soft  })alate  occurring  in  a  boy,  ?et.  18,  and  which  rajjidly 
recurred  after  its  removal,  death  ensued  from  suffocation,  tracheotomy  having  been  rejected. 
Sufibcation  from  simple  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  I  believe  to  be  unknown,  although  it 
has  occurred  from  cancerous  disease. 

Affections  of  the  larynx  requiring  tracheotomy — Inflammatory  affec- 
tions can  never  exist  long  without  causing  some  closure  of  the  glottis,  thereby  endanger- 
ing life.  In  acute  laryngitis  of  catarrhal  origin,  in  membranous  croup,  and  in  diphtheritic 
croup,  a  few  hours  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect,  either  from  oedema  of  the 
larynx,  suppuration  of  the  larynx,  or  the  effusion  of  a  false  membrane.  In  all,  the  result 
is  the  same,  mechanical  closure  of  the  glottis  complicated  with  spasm ;  and  in  all,  the 
important  question  presents  itself  as  to  whether  medical  treatment  can  be  sufficient  to 
check  the  disease,  or  surgical  aid  in  the  way  of  operative  interference  is  required. 
Trousseau,  our  great  authority  in  this  matter  of  tracheotomy  in  croup,  maintained  strongly 
that  the  earlier  the  operation  is  performed  the  greater  are  the  chances  of  success  ;  that  it 
ought  to  be  performed  before  death  is  imminent ;  and  that  to  whatever  degree  asphyxia 
may  have  proceeded,  it  ought  to  be  tried  ;  for  in  the  most  desperate  cases  there  is  a  chance 
of  success,  provided  the  local  lesion,  the  croup,  constitutes  the  chief  danger  of  the  disease. 
In  these  views  I  entirely  concur ;  they  are  physiologically  sound  and  clinically  correct. 
Indeed,  the  operation  should  be  peHbrmed  in  all  cases  when  the  disease  is  steadily  j)ro- 
gressing,  when  it  is  unaffected  by  medical  treatment,  and  before  asphyxia,  carbonffimia, 
or  severe  blood  poisoning  has  taken  place ;  the  chances  of  success  under  these  circum- 
stances being  hopeful ;  as  it  seems  to  be  a  clinical  fact  that  in  a  large  number  of  such 
cases  the  extension  of  disease  is  arrested  by  the  operation.  When  the  lungs,  however, 
have  become  gorged  with  blood  unfit  for  circulation  by  too  protracted  delay  in  operating, 
a  successful  issue  can  hardly  be  looked  for. 

In  chronic  laryngitis,  whether  tubercular,  syphilitic,  or  otherwise,  tracheotomy 
may  be  required  to  prevent  impending  death  or  as  a  means  of  cure.  For  the  first  indica- 
tion it  should  not  be  postponed  too  long,  for  "  too  long"  often  means  "  too  late,"  some 
spasmodic  attack  carrying  off"  the  patient.  When  these  attacks  consequently  appear  and 
recur,  tracheotomy  should  be  performed. 

Tracheotomy  as  a  means  of  cure  is  not  sufficiently  practised.  "  It  has  been  hitherto 
generally  performed  in  the  class  of  cases  to  which  I  have  just  alluded — to  rescue  patients 
from  the  danger  of  impending  suffocation,  and  to  prolong  life  when  threatened  from  laryn- 
geal disease ;  and  yet  it  must  have  struck  most  men,  when  watching  cases  which  have 
been  operated  upon  under  these  circumstances,  how  rapidly  all  laryngeal  symptoms  dis- 
appear and  ulcerative  action  undergoes  a  reparative  process,  both  in  the  pharynx  and 
larynx,  after  a  new  passage  has  been  obtained  for  the  respiratory  act,  and  complete  qui- 
escence of  the  parts  has  been  secured  by  means  of  tracheotomy."  I  have  a  strong  opinion, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  perform  the  operation  in  ulcerative  laryngeal  affections 
at  an  earlier  period  than  has  hitherto  been  practised,  with  a  view  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  and  probably  of  saving  the  larynx  as  a  respiratory  and  vocal  organ,  antici- 
pating the  time  Avhen  the  operation  may  be  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
impending  suffocation.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Clinical  Society's  Transactions'  I 
have  published  some  cases  illustrative  of  these  views,  and  my  more  recent  experience  has 
confirmed  them.  It  should  not  be  performed  in  the  very  early  period  of  the  disease, 
whilst  any  reasonable  liope  exists  that  by  medical  or  local  treatment  a  successful  result 
may  be  secured;  but  it  should  be  undertaken  in  all  cases  of  progressive  disease,  when 
local  and  general  treatment  have  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  local  aft"ection. 

Tumors  of  the  larynx  are  not  very  uncommon.  Children  are  liable  to  suffer 
from  warty  gi-owths  of  the  rima  or  the  surrounding  parts,  and  in  adults,  epithelial  tumors 
are  likewise  met  with.  Cancerous  growths,  involving  the  larynx,  are  also  on  record. 
Mr.  Holmes,  in  his  admirable  work  '  On  Children's  Disease,'  informs  us  that  out  of  twenty- 
eight  cases  of  tumor  of  the  larynx,  which  he  tabulated  from  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Pathological  Society,'  seven  were  cancerous.  He  also  points  out  the  fact  that,  in'  cases  of 
tumors  of  this  region,  life  is  threatened  by  the  occasional  fits  of  spasmodic  dyspnoea,  the 
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patient  being  often  well  in  the  intervals,  and,  when  these  recur  very  severely,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  perform  tracheotomy. 

When  warty  growths  exist,  and  it  is  impossible  to  remove  them  from  above  by  means 
of  the  forceps,  or  snare,  aided  by  the  laryngoscope,  the  larynx  may  be  laid  open  fearlessly 
in  the  middle  line  and  the  tumor  removed.  I  did  this  in  1871,  in  a  child,  aet.  3,  for 
extensive  warty  disease  of  the  epiglottis  and  glottis,  with  complete  success ;  and  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Durham  and  Mr.  Davies  CoUey,  have  done  the  same.  I  have  also,  by  the 
operation  of  tracheotomy,  prolonged  for  many  months  the  life  of  a  man  who  had  a  can- 
cerous laryngeal  tumor  obstructing  respiration. 

Tracheotomy  may  also  be  required  for  tumors  of  the  neck  pressing  upon  the  larynx. 
I  have  been  called  upon  to  operate  under  tliese  circumstances  on  three  occasions  ;  also  for 
intrathoracic  tumors,  aneurismal  or  otherwise,  the  operation  in  both  cases  being  demanded 
for  sudden  laryngeal  spasm,  due  either  to  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  or  to 
compression  of  the  trachea,  Dr.  Bristowe  having  well  shown  ('St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Rep.,' 
vol.  iii,  1872)  "  that  destruction  of  the  functional  activity  of  one  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  is  marked  by  paralysis  of  the  corresponding  vocal  cord,  which  can  be  recognized  by 
means  of  the  laryngoscope,  by  impairment  of  the  musical  quality  of  the  voice,  and  (prob- 
ably) by  some  difficulty  of  swallowing,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  food  to  slip  into  the 
larynx,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  stridor  or  dyspnoea ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  compression  of  the  trachea  involves  stridor  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which 
is  often  paroxysmal  and  liable  to  end  in  sudden  death,  but  that  it  does  not  of  itself  inter- 
fere with  perfect  intonation,  excepting  only  in  so  far  as  it  may  render  the  voice  weak  by 
diminishing  the  supply  of  wind  to  the  vocal  organs." 

Excision  of  the  Larynx. 

This  operation  was  first  performed  by  Billroth,  of  Vienna,  in  1873,  for  cancerous  dis- 
ease in  a  man  ;  and  Heine,  of  Prague,  Moriz  Schmidt,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  and 
Langenbeck,  of  Berlin,  have  followed  his  practice,  but  the  success  that  has  attended  it 
is  not  such  as  to  lead  me  to  recommend  the  operation.  The  operation  can  be  performed 
by  making  a  transverse  incision  parallel  to  and  above  the  hyoid  bone,  and  a  vertical  one 
at  a  right  angle  to  it  over  the  larynx,  the  dissection  of  the  larynx  being  made  from  above. 
Dr.  Foulis,  of  Glasgow,  has,  however,  recently  performed  this  operation  upon  a  man,  aet. 
28,  for  recurrent  papillary  sarcoma,  with  singular  success.  In  the  operation  he  left  the 
epiglottis.    ('Lancet,'  1877,  vol.  ii,  and  1878,  vol.  i.) 

Bronchotomy,  Tracheotomy,  Laryngotomy. 

Any  opening  made  by  the  surgeon  into  the  windpipe  is  called  '■'■hronchotomy when 
between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  it  is  called  "  laryngotomy  when  below  the 
cricoid  into  the  trachea,  "  tracheotomy and  when  the  incision  includes  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage and  upper  rings  of  the  trachea,  it  is  called  laryngo-tracheotomy.  In  all  these  ope- 
rations the  objects  are  the  same,  either  to  admit  air  into  the  lungs  when  some  obstruction 
exists  in  or  above  the  larynx,  or  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body  or  morbid 
growth.  Dismissing  the  general  term  "bronchotomy"  from  our  consideration,  the  two 
latter  operations  claim  our  notice,  and  are  applicable  in  two  different  classes  of  cases. 
"When  the  cause  of  obstruction  is  above  the  larynx,  laryngotomy  may  be  performed  ;  when 
in  the  larynx,  tracheotomy  or  laryngo-tracheotomy  should  always  be  preferred.  For  the 
removal  of  a  foreign  body  or  new  growth,  tracheotomy  is  the  better  operation,  the  inci- 
sion at  times  being  extended  upwards  into  the  larynx,  either  through  the  cricoid  and  thy- 
roid cartilages  or  downwards  as  far  as  needed.  For  both  operations  chloroform  may  be 
safely  administered,  unless  asphyxia  be  profound,  when  it  is  not  required. 

Laryngotomy  is  not  an  operation  to  be  performed  on  children,  the  crico-thyroid 
space  at  an  early  period  of  life  being  too  small  to  allow  of  a  free  opening  being  made  into 
it.  It  is  only  applicable  in  adults  when  obstruction  to  respirtition  exists  above  the  rima 
glottidis,  such  as  that  caused  by  an  impacted  mass  of  food,  or  some  pharyngeal  growth. 
For  tetanus  or  any  other  spasmodic  affection  of  the  larynx  threatening  life,  it  may  like- 
wise be  employed,  as  well  as  in  operations  on  the  palate,  pharynx,  &c.,  in  which  it  is 
advisable  to  insure  the  free  passage  of  air  into  the  lungs  during  manipulation  ;  although 
under  these  latter  circumstances  tracheotomy  and  the  use  of  Dr.  Trendelenburg's  plug  is 
to  be  preferred  (Fig.  205). 

To  perform  the  operation,  the  patient  should  be  placed  on  the  back  with  the  thorax 
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raised,  shoulders  drawn  down,  and  head  extended.  Tlie  operator  sliouhl  stand  on  the 
patient's  right  side,  and  feel  for  the  thyroid  cartilage,  at  the  lower  border  of  which  the 
windpipe  is  to  be  opened.  To  do  this,  a  vertical  incision  is  to  be  made  in  the  median 
line,  about  one  inch  long,  cutting  through  all  the  tissues  covering  in  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane.  The  membrane  should  then  be  opened  transversely  witli  a  knife.  The  crico- 
thyroid arteries  cross  this  space,  and  may  possibly  be  divided  giving  rise  to  some  little 
hemorrhage.  Sir  W.  Fergusson  has  recorded  a  case  narrated  to  him  by  Professor  Turner, 
of  Edinburgh,  in  which  a  fatal  hemorrliage  occurred  from  these  vessels. 

Tracheotomy  is  by  no  means  a  simple  operation,  but  under  all  circumstances  is 
delicate,  requiring  coolness  and  caution,  and  when  performed  hurriedly,  is  too  often  made 
difficult  and  even  dangerous.  In  very  young  children  it  is  always  troublesome.  The 
surgeon  may  at  times  be  called  upon  to  be  rapid  in  his  movements,  but  never  should  be 
hurried.  As  the  result  of  hurry  many  are  the  mistakes  that  might  be  enumerated,  such 
as  Avounding  of  the  innominate  or  carotid  artery ;  the  opening  of  the  oesophagus  through 
the  trachea  ;  the  puncturing  of  the  spine  through,  both  these  tubes,  &c. 


Fig.  314. 


Operation  of  tracheotomy. 


The  patient  should  be  placed  as  in  laryngotomy,  while  the  surgeon  stands  on  the  right 
side.  The  different  points  in  the  neck  must  then  be  made  out,  and  the  existence  of  any 
large  vein  in  the  line  of  incision  looked  for,  and,  if  present,  avoided.  The  best  position 
for  opening  the  trachea  is  half  an  inch  below  the  cricoid  cartilage  or  below  the  isthmus  of 
the  thyroid  gland  ;  but  this  is  not  a  point  of  so  much  importance  as  some  surgeons  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  In  infants  it  may  be  disregarded.  An  incision  about  two  inches  long 
may  then  be  made  through  all  the  soft  parts  covering  tlie  trachea.  This  may  be  done 
rapidly  when  needed,  deliberately  when  possible,  care  being  taken  at  the  same  time,  by 
means  of  retractors,  not  to  displace  the  parts.  During  this  step  of  the  operation  the 
surgeon's  left  index-finger  should  be  his  guide  ;  and  it  should  be  steadily  kept  over  the 
trachea  till  the  rings  are  felt,  while  it  will  also  intimate  the  presence  of  any  arteries  near 
the  tube  or  in  the  line  of  incision.  Tiie  rings  once  recognized,  the  trachea  may  be  opened 
with  the  knife,  its  edge  being  turned  upwards,  and  the  opening  made  parallel  with  the 
nail  of  the  left  index-finger,  which  is  in  the  wound.  When  the  windpipe  has  been  opened, 
air,  blood,  and  mucus  will  at  once  bubble  up.  The  canula  with  its  pilot  should  then  be 
introduced  into  the  trachea  through  the  opening  which  the  left  index-finger  has  covered, 
this  finger  acting  all  through  as  a  guide  and  director,  and,  lastly,  as  a  plug  to  the  wound 
till  the  canula  has  been  introduced.  The  eye  of  the  operator  should  be  directed  to  the 
end  of  his  left  index-finger. 

In  opening  the  trachea,  some  prefer  to  use  the  hook  to  draw  it  forward,  and  in  cases  in 
which  much  bleeding  exists,  or  the  trachea  is  very  deep,  it  may  be  employed.  I  have, 
however,  rarely  used  it,  having  more  confidence  in  the  use  of  the  left  index-finger  as  a 
guide  throughout. 

Some  employ  also  a  dilator  to  keep  the  wound  open  till  the  tube  is  introduced,  while 
others  prefer  to  open  the  trachea  with  a  sliarp  trocar.  Tlie  former  practice  is  unneces- 
sary, and  the  latter  dangerous ;  as  a  sharp  trocar  may  perforate  the  trachea  altogether 
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and  enter  the  oesophagus,  sin  accident  I  have  known  to  occur,  or  if  it  slip  by  the  side  of 
the  windpipe  the  large  vessels  will  be  endangered.  With  respect  to  the  canula,  Fuller's 
bi-valve  has  hitherto  met  with  general  approval,  and  Durham's  "lobster-tail"  canula 
(Fig.  315)  has  been  much  liked;  though  the  best  by  far  is  the  ball-and-socket  instrument 


Fig.  315. 


Durham's  canula  aud  pilot. 


316. 


Bryant's  canula.    A.  Full  length.    B.  Shortened. 


(Fig.  316)  I  had  made  some  years  ago — its  great  advantage  consisting  in  the  mobility  of 
the  tube  with  the  trachea,  the  neck  plate  being  fixed.  Tiie  rigid  tube  when  required  to 
be  worn  for  long,  too  ol'ten  excites  ulceration  by  the  pressure  of  its  free  end  on  the  trachea, 
which  may  extend  into  the  innominate  artery.  Mr.  Morant  Baker  has  recently  intro- 
duced into  practice  a  tube  made  of  vulcanized  red  india-rubber,  which  seems  to  answer 
well,  and  may  be  employed  on  tlie  second  or  third  day  after  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed.   Every  metal  canula  should 

be  double,  and  every  canula  fixed  Fig. 
in  position  by  a  piece  of  silk  or  tape 
passed  through  the  shield  and  fast- 
ened round  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
After  the  operation,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room  should  be  kept  warm 
and  moist  by  the  admission  of  steam, 
care  being  taken  that  the  air  is  not 
saturated  with  vapor.  The  wound  v 
ought  to  be  kept  clean ;  strapping 
and  sutures  are  rarely  required ; 
water  dressing  or  sweet  oil  being 

probably  the  best  local  applications.  Great  care  should  be  observed  to  keep  the  orifice  of 
the  canula  free  from  mucus  and  the  inner  tube  clean.  A  piece  of  muslin  should  be  placed 
over  the  tube  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies. 

Complications  If  the  operation  should  be  complicated  by  hemorrhage  the  surgeon 

must  not  be  alarmed.  When  arterial,  it  must  be  arrested  before  the  trachea  is  opened, 
either  by  the  application  of  a  ligature  or  by  torsion  ;  if  venous,  the  sooner  the  trachea  is 
opened  the  better,  for  a  few  good  inspirations  do  more  to  relieve  the  venous  congestion, 
which  is  almost  always  present  when  tracheotomy  is  demanded,  than  any  other  attempt  to 
check  bleeding.  As  soon  as  the  tube  has  been  introduced,  the  patient  may  be  rolled  over 
on  his  side,  to  allow  the  blood  to  run  away  from  the  tracheal  wound.  A  piece  of  sponge 
applied  with  some  pressure  over  the  wound  is  generally  enough  to  arrest  all  venous  bleed- 
ing, unless  some  large  venous  trunk  has  been  opened.  I  have  never  known  hemorrhage 
of  this  kind  to  be  so  copious  as  to  interfere  with  the  operation,  or  to  be  so  persistent  as  not 
to  cease  readily  on  its  completion.  If  the  surgeon  stops  his  operation  till  bleeding  has 
ceased,  he  will  too  often  wait  till  the  necessity  of  the  operation  with  the  life  of  his  patient 
has  pas,sed  away. 

Opening  of  the  trachea. — There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  in  patients  after  puberty, 
the  trachea  should  generally  be  opened  below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  but  in 
infants  and  young  children  where  the  trachea  is  deeply  placed  and  the  neck  fat  and  short, 
the  nearer  the  opening  is  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  the  better.  For  several  years  1  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  opening  the  trachea  immediately  below  the  cricoid  ring,  and  never 
have  hesitated  to  divide  the  latter  when  more  room  is  required.  In  many  instances,  I 
have  gone  through  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid,  and  never  had  any  reason  to  regret  it ;  nay, 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  the  dangers  of  its  division  are  really  theoretical  and 
practically  may  be  disregarded.  Of  this  I  am  convinced,  that  the  nearer  the  tracheal 
opening  is  to  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  ring,  the  better  is  the  operation.  If  the  open- 
ing be  too  small  at  the  first  puncture,  a  second  should  be  made  rather  than  grope  about 
with  retractors  and  instruments  to  find  the  original  opening.    The  tracheal  tube  need  not 
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be  very  large,  for  Mr.  Marsh  has  demonstrated  ('  St.  Earth.  Hosp.  Report,'  vol.  iii)  tliat 
while  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  air-tube,  the  rima  glottidis  is  smaller. 

Under  all  circumstances,  the  operation  should  be  completed,  and,  even  in  apparently 
hopeless  cases,  artificial  respiration  should  be  kept  up  through  the  wound.  Mr.  Holmes 
has  recorded  a  case  of  Mr.  Tatum's  in  which  it  was  maintained  for  two  hours  with  ulti- 
mate success. 

When  tracheotomy  has  been  performed  for  thyroidal  tumors  pressing  upon  the  trachea, 
the  surgeon  should  have  at  hand  a  long  perforated  tube,  small  enough  to  be  introduced 
through  the  canula,  as  the  tumor  may  so  overlap  the  trachea  as  to  cause  obstruction  below 
the  point  at  which  the  operation  is  performed.  For  the  want  of  such  an  instrument,  I  lost 
a  patient  whom  I  saw  with  Dr.  Risdon  Bennett,  while  by  its  aid,  I  was  enabled  to  save 
another  for  several  days,  the  elastic  tube  being  pressed  through  the  canula,  past  the  obstruc- 
tion, into  the  lungs.  I  have  had  such  a  tube  adapted  to  my  canula  as  a  pilot  to  introduce 
it.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  the  canula  should  be  removed  from  the  trachea  as 
soon  as  respiration  has  been  re-established  by  the  natural  passage,  and  that  it  should  on  no 
account  be  left  in  more  than  three  months.  When  required  longer,  a  new  one  should  be 
substituted,  since  the  canula  rapidly  undergoes  oxidation  in  the  trachea  and  becomes  liable 
to  break.  In  a  patient  of  my  own,  where  the  tube  had  been  worn  six  months,  half  its 
circumference  close  to  the  neck  shield  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  slightest  violence  would 
have  broken  the  instrument  in  the  trachea.   The  vulcanite  canula  is  good  for  constant  use. 

Mr.  T.  Smith,  in  an  excellent  paper  ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1865)  has  given  a  good  sum- 
mary of  the  obstacles  to  the  re-establishment  of  natural  respiration  after  tracheotomy,  and 
he  has  shown,  that  the  chief  causes  are  a  narrowing  of  the  passage  of  the  larynx  by  granu- 
lations around  the  canula,  and  the  impairment  or  loss  of  those  functions  of  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  which  regulate  the  admission  of  air  through  the  rima.  There  may,  likewise, 
be  a  persistence  of  the  original  cause  which  necessitated  the  performance  of  the  operation, 
the  effects  of  the  original  disease,  or  the  closure  of  the  vocal  cords  from  the  cicatrization 
of  old  ulceration.  In  three  cases  now  under  my  observation  in  which  tracheotomy  has 
been  performed  for  chronic  ulceration  of  the  larynx,  the  rima  has  so  contracted  as  to  be 
impervious  in  two,  and  in  one,  the  opening  is  so  small  as  to  be  insufficient  for  respiration, 
although  enough  for  speaking  purposes. 

To  help  the  surgeon  to  judge  of  the  patency  of  the  glottis,  Luer  has  invented  a  bullet 
valve  to  be  adapted  to  the  orifice  of  the  canula  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Smith  an  india-rubber  one 
which  seems  equally  efficient,  and  is  a  simpler  instrument.  Either  may  be  employed,  as 
anything  that  helps  to  decide  when  the  canula  may  be  removed  with  safety  is  of  value. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SURGERY  OF  THE  CHEST. 
Contusions. 

The  chest  is  liable  to  be  contused,  and  severe  contusions  are  not  unfrequently  followed 
by  extensive  effusions  of  blood.  The  swelling  under  these  circumstances  occurs  suddenly 
after  the  injury,  and  appears  with  the  discoloration  of  a  braise.  These  cases,  as  a  rule, 
do  well  if  left  alone,  the  extravasated  blood  becoming  absorbed,  but,  in  exceptional  exam- 
ples, the  blood  may  break  down  and  give  rise  to  suppuration. 

Treatment — AVhen  the  contusion  is  slight,  the  application  of  a  cold  lead  lotion  is  all 
that  is  necessary,  and  in  more  severe  examples  where  extravasation  is  great,  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  the  application  of  a  bag  of  ice.  In  obstinate  cases,  the  use  of  some  stimu- 
lating liniment  hastens  recovery,  and  the  administration  of  tonics  is  always  of  value. 

When  the  effused  blood  breaks  down  and  suppuration  ensues,  the  abscess  must  be 
opened,  but  the  surgeon  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  conclude  that  the  effused  blood  is  incapable 
of  being  absorbed  nor  that  pus  has  formed,  since  it  is  a  fiimiliar  fact  that  blood  may 
remain  fluid  in  the  tissues  for  a  long  period  and  yet  be  eventually  removed  by  absori)tion. 
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Rupture  of  the  Pectoral  Muscle 

is  an  accident  which  may  take  place  from  a  forcible  strain  applied  to  the  muscle  unpre- 
pared for  action  or  from  external  violence.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  muscle  was 
nearly  torn  across  about  its  centre,  from  the  forcible  drawing  back  of  the  arm,  in  which 
the  fingers  could  be  inserted  between  the  divided  ends  of  the  torn  muscle,  and  there  was 
much  effusion  of  blood.  In  it  the  arm  was  bound  to  the  side  by  a  bandage  and  ice  locally 
applied,  and  three  months  subsequently,  some  power  existed  in  the  muscle.  The  amount 
of  repair  which  is  to  be  expected  in  these  cases  depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  injury, 
and  the  care  with  which  the  parts  are  kept  in  position  during  its  progress.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  two  ends  of  the  divided  muscle  should  be  kept  in  contact  for  at  least  two  months 
before  movement  is  allowed.  This  accident  is  not  rare  in  children  from  forcible  dragging 
of  the  arm. 

Fractured  Ribs 

form  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  cases  of  fracture  admitted  into  a  large  hos[)ital.  This 
accident  is  less  common  in  children  and  young  adults  than  in  subjects  past  middle  age,  on 
account  of  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs.  In  the  aged  the  ribs  become  so  brittle  that  they 
break  under  slight  external  violence,  and  in  rare  cases  from  the  violence  of  a  cough.  I 
have  seen  this  occur  in  two  patients,  the  one  a  male  and  the  other  a  female,  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years  of  age,  in  whom  no  signs  of  disease  existed,  and  both  are  now  alive. 

Fractured  ribs  are  not  uncommon  accidents  in  lunatic  asylums,  and  generally  arise  from 
direct  violence ;  though  it  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  they  are  always  the  result  of 
ill-treatment,  as  patients  when  much  excited,  will  inflict  unconsciously  most  serious  inju- 
ries on  themselves,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  the  bones  of  many  of  the  insane  are  in  au 
abnormally  brittle  state.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  disease  known  as  "  general  paraly- 
sis of  the  insane."  Dr.  Campbell  Brown,  of  Liverpool,  has  analyzed  the  ribs  of  general 
paralytics,  and  states  that  "the  ratio  of  organic  constituents  to  earthy  matters  is  much 
greater,  while  the  ratio  of  lime  to  phosphoric  acid  is  distinctly  less,  in  the  ribs  of  paralytics 
than  in  those  of  healthy  adults.  There  are  the  same  differences  between  the  composition 
of  healthy  ribs  and  those  of  paralytics  as  between  the  composition  of  the  adult  large  bones 
and  those  of  the  foetus.  And  generally  the  composition  in  cases  of  paralysis  ap[)roaches 
that  observed- in  cases  of  osteo-malacia."  Some  striking  cases  bearing  on  this  subject  are 
recorded  by  Dr.  Hearder  in  the  '  Journ.  of  Mental  Sci.'  for  1871. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  injury  being  the  result  of  direct  violence,  the  fracture  takes 
place  at  the  part  struck,  and  so  the  ribs  are  often  driven  in.  In  the  minority,  where  it  is 
due  to  indirect  violence  such  as  that  caused  by  a  crush  or  squeeze,  the  ribs  generally  give 
way  about  their  middle,  and  three  or  more  become  injured,  both  sides  being  not  unfre- 
quently  involved.  When  the  bones  are  merely  broken,  it  is  called  a  simple  fracture;  but 
when  complicated  with  a  wound  communicating  with  the  fracture,  compound.  When  the 
ends  of  the  broken  ribs  are  driven  inwards,  tiie  pleura  costalis  or  the  lung  itself  may  be 
torn,  and  the  heart  or  pericardium  or  abdominal  viscera  injured.  In  an  analysis  of  136 
consecutive  cases  which  I  made  when  registrar  at  Guy's,  108  were  uncomplicated  and 
twenty-eight  complicated  fractures,  six  of  which  died  at  once  from  fatal  collapse.  Of  the 
former,  eight  only  had  secondary  inflammation,  Avhilst  of  the  latter,  sixteen  were  compli- 
cated with  emphysema,  three  with  emphysema  and  hsemoptysis,  and  three  with  extensive 
injury  to  the  lung  and  secondai-y  inflammatory  symptoms.  All  these  recovered,  except 
two  that  died  from  old-standing  disease. 

When  a  rib  is  broken,  the  serous  lining  of  the  chest,  the  pleura  costalis,  is  probably 
injured,  and  the  danger  of  the  accident  lies  in  the  secondary  inflammation — pleuritis — 
which  may  follow  ;  and  this  occurred  in  eight  of  the  108  cases  just  alluded  to.  When  the 
lung  is  injured,  as  indicated  by  emphysema  or  hosmoptysis,  pneumonia,  wliich  happens  in 
about  seven  out  of  every  twenty-two  cases,  is  the  danger  to  be  feared.  Cases  that  die 
from  fatal  collapse  after  the  accident  generally  Jo  so  from  hemorrhage  due  to  external 
laceration  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera.  In  gunshot  fractures,  a  portion  of  the 
ribs  may  be  detached  and  driven  into  the  lung. 

Simple  fracture  is  a  serious  accident  only  in  subjects  who  are  the  victims  of  some  chro- 
nic chest  affection,  when,  from  the  broken  ribs  rendering  it  impossi'ble  for  the  patients  to 
expectorate,  as[)hyxia  is  favored. 

Fractures  complicated  with  injury  to  the  lung  are,  however,  more  serious.  When 
severe,  they  are  directly  dangerous  from  the  shock  to  the  system  and  the  hemorrhage  that 
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frequently  attends  them  ;  and  indirectly  so  from  the  fact  that  the  slightest  lung  wound 
is  liable  to  be  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  lung  itself  or  of  the  pleura. 

Fractured  ribs  generelly  unite  in  about  a  month  ;  and  where  they  have  not  been  kept 
quiet,  considerable  callus  may  be  thrown  out,  or  a  false  joint  formed. 

Diagnosis  Pain  at  the  seat  of  injury,  associated  with  a  peculiar  catch  in  the  breath 

of  the  patient  and  the  general  avoidance  of  anything  like  a  full  inspiration,  are  somewhat 
characteristic  symptoms  of  a  fractured  rib,  more  especially  when  they  show  themselves  at 
once  after  direct  or  indirect  violence.  At  times,  too,  the  patient  will  complain  of  a  grating 
in  the  part,  and,  on  the  application  of  the  hand  over  the  seat  of  injury,  if  the  patient  be 
made  to  cough,  crepitus  will  be  felt — this  crepitus  being  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  ends 
of  the  broken  bone.  When  the  seat  of  fracture  is  beneath  a  thick  layer  of  muscles  or 
fat,  this  symptom  may,  however,  escape  detection  ;  nor  should  it  be  too  closely  sought 
after  wlien  others  indicate  the  nature  of  the  injury,  as  the  manipulation  required  to  elicit 
this  sign  is  sometimes  considerable,  and  any  approach  to  violence  or  over-manipulation  is 
always  injurious. 

When  emphysema  complicates  the  case  as  indicated  by  a  more  or  less  diffused  puffy 
swelling  which  crackles  on  pressure,  there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  lung  hav'ing  been 
injured,  since  this  symptom  is  caused  by  the  escape  of  air  from  the  lung  into  the  cellular 
tissue  about  the  seat  of  fracture.  This  may  be  either  local  or  general ;  when  associated 
with  hcemoptysis,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  lung  has  been  penetrated ;  the  severity  of 
the  mischief  being  gauged  by  the  extent  of  the  emphysema  and  the  amount  of  the 
hfemoptysis. 

Treatment  The  object  of  the  surgeon  in  the  treatment  of  a  simple  fracture  of  the 

thorax  is,  to  maintain  the  ribs  at  rest,  which  should  be  effected  by  the  application  of 
strips  of  strong  adhesive  plaster  two  inches  broad,  extending 
Fig,  317.  from  the  sternum  to  the  spine,  and  from  at  least  three  inches 

above  to  three  inches  below  the  seat  of  injury,  each  strip  being 
applied  so  as  to  cover  half  of  that  which  preceded  it  (Fig.  317). 
By  this  method,  the  movements  of  the  broken  ribs  are  restrained 
without  those  of  the  opposite  side  being  intei-fered  with.  It  is, 
moreover,  both  in  comfort  and  efficiency,  far  superior  to  the  old 
method  of  encircling  the  chest  with  a  flannel  roller ;  indeed,  it 
generally  affords  speedy  relief  to  all  symptoms.  When  the  case 
is  complicated  with  emphysema  or  even  haemoptysis  the  same 
treatment  should  be  carried  out,  for  in  these  more  severe  cases 
e  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  immobility  of  the  ribs  is  just 

Strappiugin  fraoture  of  ribs,     as  uccessary  as  in  the  less  severe. 

In  rare  cases  in  which  much  displacement  has  occurred,  a 
sheet  of  felt  or  gutta  percha  made  soft  by  hot  water  and  moulded  to  the  part  is  of  great 
value,  the  mould  being  subsequently  fixed  by  strapping  as  described. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet,  though  not  necessarily  in  bed,  and  abundance  of 
bland,  nutritious,  but  unstimulating  food  given,  with  sedatives,  if  required  ;  of  the  latter 
chloral  in  half-drachm  doses  is  probably  the  best,  though  morphia  or  Dover's  powder  is 
also  good.  When  cough  or  any  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura  or  lungs  appear, 
antimonial  wine  in  doses  of  thirty  minims  for  an  adult  every  four  or  six  hours  in  some 
saline  mixture,  is  a  most  valuable  remedy.  When  chest  complications  are  severe,  and 
orthopnoea  with  a  sense  of  suffocation  from  pulmonary  congestion  threatens  life,  venesec- 
tion should  be  practised.  Local  treatment  was  sufficient  in  100  of  the  136  cases  above 
mentioned. 

In  a  case  of  severe  injury  to  the  chest,  caused  by  the  passage  over  it  of  the  wheels  of 
a  heavily  laden  cart,  that  came  under  my  care  some  time  ago,  fracture  of  five  or  six  ribs 
and  dislocation  of  the  clavicle  occurred,  associated  with  collapse,  intense  dyspnoea,  and 
haemoptysis ;  I  bled  the  patient  twice  in  twelve  hours,  and  each  time  with  immediate 
relief,  the  case  going  on  to  a  good  recovery.  In  it  the  severe  dyspnoea  and  venous  con- 
gestion, the  rapid  and  hard  pulse  that  came  on  as  soon  as  the  collapse  of  the  accident  had 
passed  away  and  the  circulation  had  been  restored,  too  surely  pointed  to  an  excessive 
engorgement  of  the  lungs,  and  so  if  relief  were  not  afforded,  absolute  suffocation  would 
speedily  ensue  by  the  patient's  own  highly  carbonized  blood.  At  such  a  crisis,  antimony, 
however  beneficial  in- simpler  cases,  could  not  be  trusted,  as  there  was  no  time  for  it  to 
take  effect.  Under  these  circumstances  bleeding  was  performed,  and,  as  the  blood  flowed, 
life  seemed  gradually  to  return ;  the  laborious  breathing  became  quiet  and  subdued  ;  the 
deadened  and  congested  eye,  bright  and  natural ;  the  pulse  from  being  full  and  hard. 
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softer  and  leas  boundinf^ ;  and  the  boy's  feelings,  released  from  the  impression  that  death 
was  nigli  at  hand,  became  more  hopeful  and  resigned  ;  and,  as  a  spectator,  I  felt  such  a 
hope  was  valid,  and  tiiat  success  might  crown  our  efforts.  After  the  lapse  of  twelve 
hours,  however,  the  symptoms  returned,  and  the  repetition  of  the  bleeding  was  followed 
by  a  repetition  of  all  its  benefits.  The  antimony  then  came  in  to  complete  the  cure ;  by 
the  double  venesection,  the  pulmonary  vessels  had  been  relieved  of  their  congestion,  while 
the  antimony,  in  acting  upon  the  circulation,  perfected  the  cure  by  preventing  a  return  of 
the  former  threatening  symptoms.  The  benefits  arising  from  the  treatment  adopted  in 
this  case  have  such  a  lasting  hold  on  my  memory  that  J  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
the  practice  thus  pursued,  and  the  more  so,  as  I  have  seen  it  equally  successful  in  other 
cases. 

Bleeding  is  now  rarely  performed  ;  and  at  Guy's  Hosjjital  I  believe  it  is  rarer  than  any 
capital  o])eration.  In  the  case  of  lacerated  lung,  however,  when  urgent  dyspnoea  makes 
its  appearance  and  the  powers  of  the  patient  do  not  forbid  it,  I  know  of  nothing  which 
gives  greater  relief  to  the  patient  or  greater  pleasure  to  the  practitioner.  Bleed  with  no 
sparing  hand  ;  letting  it  flow  freely  in  a  full  stream,  and  as  it  flows,  the  symptoms  will 
gradually  disappear.  When  relief  has  been  obtained,  arrest  the  flow  immediately,  as 
syncope  can  only  do  harm.  The  aim  should  be  to  make  an  impression  through  the  sys- 
temic circulation  upon  the  pulmonary.  The  patient  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  the 
operation  repeated  if  the  symptoms  return,  and,  if  necessary,  even  for  a  third  time.  The 
antimonial  treatment,  however,  must  not  be  neglected.  The  object  of  the  bleeding  is  to 
relieve  immediate  symptoms  and  to  give  time  for  the  antimony  to  take  effect,  because 
when  the  patient  has  been  brought  luUy  under  its  influence,  all  danger  may  be  said  to 
have  disappeared ;  few  patients  die  from  secondary  inflammation  of  the  lungs  when  once 
fairly  under  the  influence  of  antimony. 

Fracture  of  the  sterno-costal  cartilages  is  a  rare  accident.  I  have  seen  but 
two  cases,  and  in  one  of  the  seventh  rib,  which  had  resulted  from  a  direct  blow,  a  false 
joint  existed.  These  which  are  said  to  unite  generally  by  bone  can  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  fractured  ribs. 

Dislocation  and  fracture  of  the  sternum  are  likewise  rare  accidents,  and  the 
majority  of  them  are  complicated  with  other  injuries,  such  as  those  of  the  head  and  spine 
— this  condition  having  been  found  in  four  out  of  fifty-six  fatal  cases  of  injury  to  the 
spine  at  Guy's  Hos[)ital  ])iobably  from  the  violent  descent  of  the  chin  against  the  manu- 
brium. It  is  occasionally  met  with  also  as  a  complication  of  fractured  ribs.  When  frac- 
ture takes  place,  it  is  generally  transverse  and  oblique  from  before  backwards,  the  lower 
fragment  being  found  projecting,  only  rare  examples  existing  of  a  vertical  fissure.  When 
the  u[)per  portion  of  bone  is  displaced,  it  is  generally  disi)laced  backwards ;  Rivington,  in 
an  able  paper  ('Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1874),  lias  fairly  shown  that  displacement  occurs  in 
preference  to  fracture  when  an  arthroidal  joint  exists  between  the  manubrium  and  gladi- 
olus. When  deformity  is  present  from  displacement  of  bones,  the  diagnosis  is  easy,  and 
when  this  does  not  exist,  pain  in  the  part,  aggravated  by  a  full  inspiration  and  crepitus  on 
the  application  of  the  hand  are  the  chief  symptoms.  The  treatment  must  be  the  same  as 
for  fractured  ribs,  such  as  the  i-ecumbent  position  and  strapping  over  the  part,  complica- 
tions being  dealt  with  as  they  arise. 

Dislocation  of  the  ribs  requires  notice,  although  little  can  be  said  about  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  rarely  if  ever  an  accident  pei'  se.  and  when  it  occurs,  it  is  part  of  a  more  severe 
one,  such  as  fracture  of  the  spine,  or  com[)licated  fracture  of  the  ribs.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  dislocation  of  the  ribs  from  the  cartilages,  and  the  cartilages  from  the  sternum. 
Practically  all  these  cases  should  be  dealt  with  like  fractures. 

Wounds  op  the  Chest. 

The  main  point  to  be  determined  in  such  cases  as  these  is,  whether  the  wound  is  super- 
ficial or  has  penetrated  the  pleura;  for  if  the  former  obtains,  slight  cause  for  anxiety  exists, 
but  if  the  latter,  the  accident  is  grave. 

When  the  wound  is  penetrating,  the  extent  of  the  penetration  and  the  organ  penetrated 
has  to  be  determined.  Is  the  pleura  alone  wounded — a  rare  injury — or  is  the  lung  in- 
volved? Is  the  heart  injured,  or  any  of  the  great  vessels — the  intercostal  or  internal 
mammary  artery?  Many  of  these  points  can  only  be  determined  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
kind  of  weapon  employed,  its  subsequent  appearance,  the  direction  of  the  force,  and  the 
anatomical  knowledge  of  the  surgeon;  and,  even  then  the  difficulties  of  these  cases  are 
often  great,  as  witnessed  in  a  recent  memorable  trial  (Flora  Davy).    When  emphysema 
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and  haemoptysis  are  present,  they  may  be  accepted  as  clear  indications  of  a  wounded  lung. 
Emphysema  alone  is  always  a  suspicious  symptom,  though  it  may  occur  to  a  limited  extent 
in  non-penetrating  punctured  wounds  that  tra^verse  tlie  soft  tissues  outside  the  thorax; 
while  the  absence  of  hajmoptysis  is  no  proof  that  the  lung  has  escaped  injury.  When 
blood  and  air  bubble  through  the  wound  and  air  passes  freely  from  it,  or  a  portion  of  lung 
protrudes,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  injury;  but  these  cases  are 
exceptional.  In  the  majority,  the  diagnosis  is  ever  uncertain,  since  there  are  no  definite 
individual  symptoms  by  which  injury  to  the  lung  is  to  be  diagnosed.  The  surgeon  in  his 
anxiety  to  make  out  the  point  must  never  be  induced  to  probe  the  wound,  or  to  explore  it 
Avith  a  finger;  nor  sliould  he  test  the  condition  of  the  lung  by  making  his  patient  cough 
to  expel  air  through  the  thoracic  opening.  Indeed,  he  should  throw  aside  all  direct  or 
manipulative  modes  of  investigation,  and  trust  to  the  indirect. 

The  direct  effects  of  a  penetrating  wound  are,  hemorrhage  into  the  chest  or  ha^mo- 
thorax,  emphysema,  pneumo-thorax,  and  hernia  of  the  lung.  The  secondary  results  are 
those  of  inflammation  such  as  pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  hydro-thorax,  or  empyema,  with 
their  consequences. 

The  prognosis  is  always  unfavorable,  and  should  be  guarded,  more  particularly  when 
the  wound  is  penetrating;  but,  when  a  week  has  passed  without  any  unfavorable  symp- 
toms appearing,  a  more  promising  and  decided  tone  may  be  assumed. 

Treatment  In  all  suspected  or  obvious  penetrating  chest  wounds,  the  utmost  gentle- 
ness should  be  employed,  and  complete  quiet  enforced ;  as  any  deviation  from  this  practice 
may  disturb  nature's  reparative  process,  disarrange  clot,  and  excite  over-action  or  inflam- 
mation. The  external  wound  should  be  carefully  cleaned  and  closed,  and  all  foreign 
bodies  removed.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  on  no 
account  allowed  to  stir.  He  should  be  fed  on  the  simplest  nutritious  food,  and  which  for 
the  first  two  or  three  days  should  be  cold,  while  ice  and  milk  is  without  doubt  the  best 
mixtui'e.  The  collapse  which  often  follows  the  injury  need  not  excite  alarm  unless  it  be 
protracted  or  severe,  for  when  the  result  of  hemorrhage  it  is  not  only  a  salutary  measure, 
but  the  only  means  the  surgeon  looks  to  for  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage,  as  he  himself  is 
powerless  to  interfere.  If  blood,  however,  accumulates  in  the  chest  and  by  its  mechanical 
pressure  threaten  life,  some  means  must  be  found  for  its  evacuation,  eitlier  through  the 
original  wound  or  by  the  operation  of  tapping,  or  by  an  incision  of  the  thorax.  The  indi- 
cations should  be  very  decided  before  the  surgeon  interferes,  as  the  extravasated  blood 
rapidly  coagulates  and  consequently  is  difficult  to  remove.  The  same  remarks  hold  good 
when  air  accumulates  or  is  pent  up  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

The  symptoms  that  attend  reaction  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  anything  like 
excess  of  action,  as  indicated  by  increased  difficulty  in  respiration,  cough,  or  a  rapid 
pulse,  ought  to  be  met  by  the  administration  of  antimony  in  half-drachm  doses  of  tlie  wine 
with  some  saline  every  three  or  four  hours. 

If  the  lungs  become  gorged  with  blood  and  asphyxia  threatens,  venesection  is  as  valua- 
ble a  remedy  in  these  cases  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be  in  those  of  fractured  ribs.  Dr. 
Macleod  tells  us,  that  in  tlie  Crimea,  the  cases  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  chest  that  did  the 
best  were  those  in  which  early  and  repeated  bleedings  were  had  recourse  to.  Pain  must 
be  relieved  by  anodynes,  chloral  being  better  than  opium. 

Hernia  of  the  lung  or  pneumocele  is  a  rare  consequence  of  a  punctured  wound  of 
the  thorax.  I  have  seen  but  one  example  where  the  tumor  was  on  the  left  side,  external 
to  the  nipple,  and  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Tlie  mass  was  left  in  situ  and  gradually 
withered.  AVhen  the  hernia  is  recent,  however,  and  the  lung  healthy,  its  reduction  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  best  practice,  but  when  of  long  standing  and  diseased  it 
had  better  be  left  alone.  Its  removal  by  ligature  or  the  knife  has  likewise  been  recom- 
mended, successful  cases  having  been  recorded  of  all  forms  of  practice.  In  a  case  which 
came  under  my  care  at  Guy's  in  1876,  of  fracture  of  the  sternal  ends  of  the  left  third 
and  fourth  ribs,  by  the  man  falling  upon  tlie  blunt  end  of  some  wooden  palings,  in  which 
the  bones  were  driven  in  without  wounding  the  integuments,  a  hernia  of  the  lung  took 
place  the  size  of  a  duck's  egg,  but  an  excellent  recovery  followed  the  reduction  of  the 
liernia  and  the  persistent  application  of  pressure.  Velpeau  has  recorded  an  instance  of 
hernia  of  the  lung  following  the  healing  of  a  wound.  The  tumor  in  such  a  case  is  covered 
with  integument,  and  is  called  the  consecutive  variety  of  hernia.  In  such  a  case,  all  that 
can  be  done,  is  to  protect  the  lung  from  injury  by  a  shield. 

Laceration  of  the  lung  without  fracture  of  the  ribs  is  an  accident  of  occa- 
sional occurrence,  and  I  have  recorded  an  instance  in  '  Guy's  Reports'  for  18G0,  arising 
from  extreme  pressure  upon  the  elastic  ribs  of  a  boy,  set.  7.    Poland  also,  in  his  excellent 
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article  on  the  chest  in  '  Holmes's  Surgery,'  has  quoted  several  others.  M.  Gosselin's 
explanation  of  its  cause  is  probably  correct,  viz.,  "  that  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  when 
the  chest  sustains  the  violence,  the  lungs  are  suddenly  filled  and  distended  with  air  bv  a 
full  inspiration,  and  the  air,  prevented  from  escaping  by  occlusion  of  the  larynx,  thus 
becomes  pent  up  in  the  lung  tissue,  and  the  lung,  not  being  able  to  recede  from  the  super- 
incumbent pressure,  its  tissue  necessarily  gives  way."  The  symptoms  of  this  injury  are 
much  the  same  as  have  been  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  on  wounds  of  the  lung,  while 
the  treatment  must  be  similar. 

Severe  compression  of  the  chest  may  likewise  cause  laceration  of  the  heart  or 
large  vessels  ;  also  brain  symptoms  such  as  unconsciousness,  e[)istaxis,  and  hemorrhage 
into  the  orbit  beneath  the  conjunctiva  and  eyelids ;  and,  in  a  singular  case  which  I 
recorded  in  the  same  volume  of  the  '  Guy's  Rep.'  as  that  of  the  boy  just  quoted,  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  of  the  larynx,  which  lasted  for  two  days. 

Abscesses  are  frequently  found  about  the  chest,  and  when  situated  beneath  the  pec- 
toral muscles  are  very  obstinate.  They  may  be  confined  to  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  part 
and  connected  with  the  subpectoral  glands,  or  associated  with  ruptured  muscle  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  periosteum  or  bone. 

When  connected  with  the  muscles,  they  must  be  opened  and  the  parts  kept  quiet  by 
binding  the  arm  to  which  the  muscle  belongs  to  the  side,  as  each  movement  of  the  muscle 
retards  recovery. 

When  due  to  periostitis  or  ostitis,  they  are  frequently  spyhilitic,  and  are  more  com- 
monly situated  over  the  sternum,  though  any  of  the  ribs  may  be  affected.  Under  these 
circumstances,  constitutional  treatment  is  essential,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  gradually 
increasing  doses  from  five  to  ten  grains  in  some  tonic,  such  as  bark,  is  the  best  medicine. 
If  the  bone  dies  (necrosis)  the  dead  portion  must  be  removed  when  nature  proves  herself 
incompetent  to  throw  off  the  seqiiestrtini. 

When  sinuses  exist  about  the  thorax,  the  surgeon  should  always  be  alive  to  the  fact  that 
they  may  be  due  either  to  an  em/pyema  which  has  natui-ally  discharged  itself,  or  to  a 
substernal  abscess  which  is  making  its  way  through  the  intercostal  spaces.  The  history 
of  the  case  will  be  found  to  be  the  only  correct  clue  to  the  diagnosis.  In  both  instances, 
a  free  opening  into  the  aljscess  and  the  w^ashing  out  of  its  cavity  is  required. 

Tumors  of  the  chest  are  not  vmcommon,  but  come  more  under  the  notice  of  the 
physician.  Malignant  and  other  tumors,  however,  may  arise  external  to  the  I'ibs,  and  I 
have  seen  several  cases  of  exostosis  from  the  ribs  and  one  of  enchondroma.  No  surgical 
interference  Avas  called  for.  Exostosis  from  the  first  rib  may  press  upon  the  brandies  of 
the  brachial  plexus  and  give  rise  to  some  pain,  or  upon  the  subclavian  artery  or  vein  and 
produce  obstruction. 

Deformities  of  the  chest  are  mostly  due  to  spinal  curvatures,  though  the  contracted 
or  compressed  thorax  with  the  projecting  sternum  of  childhood  (pigeon  breast)  is  frequently 
found  where  some  long-continued  obstruction  to  natural  respiration  exists.  This  is  not, 
however,  permanent  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  since  children  who  are  the  subjects  of  it 
"  grow  out"  of  the  deformity  as  their  general  condition  improves  and  powers  strengthen. 
It  is  commonly  found  in  rickety  subjects,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  result  of 
enlarged  tonsils.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  enlarged  tonsils  and  deformity  are 
accidental  associates. 

Deformity  of  the  chest  may  be  due  to  an  old  pleurisy. 

Tapping  the  Chest. 

When  air  accumulates  in  the  chest  (pneumo-t/iorax)  either  as  a  consequence  of  disease 
or  accident,  causes  pressure  on  the  lung  and  interferes  with  the  respiratory  process  so  as 
to  create  alarm,  the  tapping  of  the  chest  (paracentesis  thoracis)  with  a  small  trocar  and 
canula  fitted  with  a  valve,  may  be  called  for.  When  blood  accumulates  (//cemo-t/wrax) 
producing  similar  ahirming  symptoms,  and  the  blood  is  mixed  with  air,  and  it  is  clear  that 
life  will  be  extinguished  if  relief  be  not  afforded,  it  must  be  let  out ;  and  for  this  purpose 
it  is  probably  the  best  operation  to  make  an  incision  into  the  thorax  where  no  wound  pre- 
viously existed,  or  to  enlarge  a  small  one  when  pi'esent ;  but  to  do  this  with  a  trocar  and 
canula  is  always  a  difficult  and  often  an  impossible  task  on  account  of  the  coagulum. 
When  serum  presses  upon  the  thoracic  contents  (liydro-thorax)  and  requires  surgical  inter- 
ference, the  trocar  and  canula  with  the  asi)irator  are  beyond  doubt  the  best  instrument  to 
employ,  great  care  being  observed  to  exclude  air.  The  object,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, is  to  remove  the  pressure  from  the  lung  in  the  most  effectual  way  by  the  with- 
35 
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drawal  of  the  compressing  material.  When  pus  exists  {empyema)  surgeons  are  not  quite 
decided  as  to  the  best  means  to  be  employed,  although  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  [)ropriety 
of"  drawing  off  the  pus.  To  do  this  by  means  of  the  aspirator  or  the  trocar  and  canula 
gives  temporary  relief,  but  does  not  cure  the  disease,  for  which  more  etiicient  measures  are 
required.  For  my  own  part  I  believe  that  when  pus  so  presses  upon  the  lungs  and  inter- 
feres with  the  respiratory  process  as  to  call  for  surgical  interference,  the  pus  must  be  let 
out,  by  means  of  a  free  opening,  the  opening  being  large  enough  to  permit  of  the  free 
escape  of  all  fluid,  and  the  ingress  and  egress  of  all  air,  for  the  admission  and  retention 
of  air  in  a  suppui-ating  cavity  will  almost  certainly  end  in  decomposition.  The  introduc- 
tion of  drainage-tubes  by  M.  Chassaignac  has  consequently  been  of  great  service  in  the 
treatment  of  empyema.  Dr.  Goodfellow  and  Mr.  De  Morgan  have  been  their  chief  advo- 
cates in  this  country,  the  latter  surgeon  passing  the  perforated  india-rubber  tube  through 
the  canula  upon  a  long  iron  probe,  and  bringing  it  out  of  a  second  opening  in  the  lower 
and  posterior  part  of  the  chest,  this  second  opening  being  made  with  a  scalpel  upon  the 
extremity  of  the  probe  pressed  against  the  lower  intercostal  space.  The  perforated  tube 
consequently  ]  asses  as  a  seton  through  the  chest  and  allows  the  free  escape  of  any  fluid  in 
its  cavity.  This  operation,  however,  has  its  dangers.  My  friend  Dr.  Sutton  informed  me 
of  a  case  in  which  it  was  ()er;'ormed  for  empyema  and  pneumothorax,  and,  a  few  days 
after,  emphysema  appeared  about  the  wound,  which  spread  over  the  whole  body  and 
destroyed  life. 

I  have  never  adopted  this  practice  in  the  way  here  detailed,  being  satisfied  with  a  free 
opening  into  the  thorax,  either  with  a  scalpel  or  large  trocar  and  canula,  and  the  subse- 
quent introduction  of  a  drainage-tube  or  elastic  catheter  into  the  thorax,  either  through 
the  canula  or  otherwise,  and  the  subsequent  daily  washing  out  of  the  cavity  with  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine;  or,  subaqueous  drainage  maybe  employed.  In  May,  1875,  I  followed  the 
former  practice  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  a-t.  37,  whom  I  saw  with  Dr.  Rowlands,  of 
Carmarthen,  and  drew  off  three  quarts  of  pus  from  his  left  chest  through  a  free  opening, 
and  subsequently  passed  a  drainage-tube  into  the  cavity.  In  three  months,  convalescence 
ensued,  and  in  another  month  he  was  quite  well,  the  lung  on  the  affected  side  having 
expanded.    Indeed,  I  quite  coincide  with  Dr.  Goodhart  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1877),  that 

if  drainage  is  decided  upon  nothing  short  of  perfect  drainage  is  safe  for  the  patient ;" 
and  to  this  end  the  opening  into  the  thorax  must  be  free,  and  the  cavity  of  the  chest  kept 
well  emptied  either  by  irrigation  or  by  what  has  been  described  as  subaqueous  drainage, 
which  should  be  carried  out  as  follows  : — "  Having  determined  on  the  spot  at  which  punc- 
ture of  the  chest  is  to  be  made,  a  trocar  and  canula  are  taken,  the  bore  of  which  is  about 
five  millimetres.  A  length  of  several  feet  of  black  or  red  india-rubber  tubing,  which  will 
slip  easily  through  the  canula,  is  placed  ready  at  hand ;  the  chest  is  then  tapped  and  the 
trocar  withdraw  n,  and  as  the  fluid  comes  in  full  stream  by  the  canula,  the  india-rubber 
tubing  is  pushed  along  the  latter  into  the  chest  as  far  as  necessary — usually  four  or  five 
inches.  The  canula  is  then  withdrawn  over  the  tube,  leaving  the  one  end  of  the  latter  in 
the  chest,  while  the  other  or  free  end  is  kept  under  water  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  The 
tube  then  acts  as  a  syphon." 

This  plan  of  drainage  is  not,  however,  very  complete,  for  out  of  30  cases  in  which  it 
was  employed,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Goodhart,  in  18  imperfect  drainage  had  to  be  recorded; 
and  as  this  is  a  method  which  professes  to  drain  away  pus,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  proved 
successful. 

In  young  people  where  the  ribs  are  elastic,  good  results  may  be  looked  for ;  but  in  the 
old,  where  the  ribs  are  rigid,  no  contraction  can  be  expected. 

The  Operation. 

In  tapping  the  chest  the  following  points  should  be  observed — The  ninth  intercostal 
space  should  be  chosen  just  in  front  of  the  angle,  or  the  seventh  midway  between  the 
sternum  and  the  spine.  This  latter  spot  can  always  readily  be  found  by  drawing  a  line 
with  a  string  round  the  body  on  the  level  of  the  nij)ple,  and  midway  between  the  sternum 
and  spine,  this  line  will  cut  the  proper  intercostal  space.  At  this  spot  close  to  the  lower 
rib,  a  small  incision  should  be  made  through  the  skin  and  fascia  with  a  lancet  or  scalpel, 
and  through  this  the  trocar  and  canula,  warmed  and  oiled,  should  be  introduced  ;  the 
trocar  as  soon  as  it  has  perforated  the  chest  should  be  withdrawn,  the  canula  being  pushed 
more  home.  When  the  operation  has  been  performed  for  air  or  serum,  a  small  instru- 
ment should  be  employed,  and  great  care  used  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air.  For  this 
purpose  there  is  no  better  Instrument  than  the  pneumatic  aspirator  of  Dr.  Dieulafoy,  or 
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one  of  its  modifications,  and  Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  United  States,  a  staunch  supporter 
of  this  practice,  reports  ('  Practitioner,'  April,  1873)  that  during  twenty-four  years,  and  in 
270  operations,  he  had  never  seen  any  injury  done  by  the  aspirator.  As  a  substitute,  one 
of  the  canulas  maybe  used  fitted  with  a  stopcock  or  valve  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air. 

When  the  chest  requires  opening  for  the  discharge  of  blood  or  pus,  it  has  been  already 
asserted  that  a  free  incision  or  a  large  canula  should  be  resorted  to.  I  prefer  an  incision, 
and  make  it  large  enough  to  admit  my  little  finger,  and  subsequently,  a  large  india-rubber 
drainage-tube.  Trousseau  strongly  advises  the  operation  of  tapping  when  serous  effusion 
fills  the  cavity,  as  indicated  by  auscultation  and  percussion  ;  when  oppression  of  breathing 
also  exists,  it  may  be  urgently  needed,  but  this  oppression,  adds  he,  is  one  of  the  most 
deceitful  of  signs,  and  its  absence  ought  not  to  inspire  too  great  a  feeling  of  security ;  as 
by  refraining  from  interference  we  run  the  risk  of  losing  patients,  when  the  operation 
would  assuredly  have  saved.  In  empyema  he  fixes  in  the  canula  and  draws  off  the 
fluid  every  twenty-four  hours,  injecting  tlie  chest  with  a  solution  of  iodine,  one  part  of 
the  tincture  in  six,  every  two,  three,  or  four  days. 

It  should,  however,  be  recorded  that  sudden  death  has  taken  place  after  thoracentesis 
for  pleuritic  eftusion  or  empyema,  although  evidence  is  wanting  to  prove  that  any  distinct 
relation  exists  between  the  operation  and  death,  since  cases  are  on  record  in  which  sudden 
death  ensued  in  the  normal  course  of  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion.  Trousseau  has  recorded 
examples  of  the  latter  kind,  and  Drs.  Cayley  and  Broadbent  of  the  former.  ('  Clin. 
Society,'  1877.) 

APNlEA,  OR  SO-CALLED  ASPHYXIA. 

Death  from  asphyxia,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  means  death  from  either 
the  cessation  of  the  respiratory  process  or  the  want  of  the  ordinary  respiratory  medium 
(oxygen),  the  heart  ceasing  to  act  after  the  cessation  of  the  respiratory  process.  Etymo- 
logically  it  means  an  absence  of  pulse.  The  more  correct  term  is  apncea.  It  is  caused 
by  whatever  interferes  with  the  admission  of  air  into  the  lung,  by  such  acts  as  drowning 
or  hanging ;  by  diseases  that  mechanically  block  up  the  air-passages,  or  excite  spasm  of 
the  larynx ;  by  any  external  or  internal  condition  of  the  thorax  that  prevents  the  admis- 
sion of  air  into  its  cavity  or  interferes  with  its  expansion  ;  by  the  want  of  the  respiratory 
medium  or  by  the  inhalation  of  toxic  vapors. 

Under  some  circumstances,  the  asphyxia  is  rapid  or  acute,  in  others,  chronic.  In  ac- 
cidental cases,  it  is  chiefly  the  former ;  in  disease,  the  latter.  In  both,  however,  the 
result  is  the  same,  the  blood  not  being  decarbonized  as  it  should  be,  and  what  Dr.  Cleve- 
land has  rightly  called  carbona^mia  ensues.  Special  symptoms  may  depend  entirely  upon 
the  nature  of  the  asphyxiating  cause,  but  the  ultimate  effects  are  the  same  in  each.  In 
all,  whether  slow  or  rapid,  there  is  congestion  and  lividity  of  the  face.  In  all,  the  heart 
continues  to  beat,  though  laboriously,  after  respiration  has  ceased,  the  action  becoming 
gradually  less  distinct  till  it  stops  altogether.  It  is  possible  for  the  heart  to  continue  its 
action  from  two  to  four  minutes  after  the  last  respiratory  effort. 

After  death,  it  has  generally  been  thought,  the  cerebral  vessels  would  be  found  gorged 
with  blood.  Ackeman  has  shown,  however,  that  this  condition  is  present  only  when  the 
head  of  the  subject  has  been  kept  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  that  death  by 
suffocation  is  always  connected  with  an  exsanguine  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  The 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  will  be  full  of  black  blood,  whilst  the  left  side  will 
be  found  empty,  and  the  whole  arterial  blood  will  be,  as  the  venous,  of  a  dark  color 
All  the  abdominal  viscera  will  be  engorged  with  blood. 

The  lungs,  in  cases  of  hanging  and  mechanical  obstruction,  present  no  characteristic 
appearance,  but  in  those  of  drowning  they  will  be  more  or  less  filled  with  water  or  the 
drowning  medium,  and  incapable  of  collapsing,  and  will  feel  heavy  and  doughy  to  tlie 
touch.  The  air-tubes,  moreover,  will  be  choked  with  a  sanious  foam  composed  of  blood, 
water,  mucus,  and  often  foreign  matter  churned  up  with  the  air  of  tlie  lungs.  Frothy 
water  mixed  with  blood  will  also  pour  out  of  any  section  of  the  lung.  These  points  were 
clearly  stated  by  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Med.  and  Chir.  Society  on  suspending  ani- 
mation, and  recorded  in  the  '  Transactions'  for  1862. 

Drowning. 

How  long  a  human  being  may  be  under  water,  and  yet  recover,  is  an  important  qups- 
tion,  but  the  answer  depends  upon  many  considerations.  Dr.  Sanderson  believes  he  has 
demonstrated  by  experiments  that  in  animals  the  duration  of  life  turns  upon  the  amount 
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of  air  confined  in  the  chest  at  the  time  of  immersion ;  that  when  the  animal  on  immersion 
fills  its  chest  with  water  by  an  inspiratory  effort,  death  is  most  rapid  ;  but  if  the  chest  be 
full  of  air  at  the  time,  and  no  such  inspiratory  effort  takes  ])lace,  life  may  be  prolonged 
for  several  minutes.  The  occurrence  of  syncope  at  the  moment  of  immersion,  whether 
from  fright,  shock,  or  previous  injury,  is  consequently  a  happy  accident,  the  respiratory 
act  being  materially  diminished  by  the  syncope.  "  If  a  person  be  completely  submerged," 
writes  Dr.  W.  G.  Harley  in  '  Holmes's  System,'  "  and  the  entrance  of  water  to,  and  exit 
of  air  from,  the  lungs  not  prevented,  we  believe  that  recovery  would  be  impossible  after 
two  minutes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  air-passages  were  closed  against  the  entrance  of 
water,  and  the  chest  kept  full  of  air,  we  see  no  reason  for  thinking  that  a  human  being 
would  perish  either  more  slowly  or  more  quickly  than  a  dog  placed  under  similar  circum- 
stances, naniely,  in  from  four  to  five  minutes." 

Death  by  strangulation  is  due  to  asphyxia  alone,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  homicidal,  being 
consequently  often  complicated  with  other  injuries. 

Death  by  hanging  is  of  a  mixed  form  ;  since  in  addition  to  the  strangulation  by  the 
cord,  there  is  the  added  traction  on  it  by  the  weight  of  the  falling  body. 

Hanging  causes  death,  according  to  Dr.  A.  Taylor,  "commonly  from  apnoea,  but  some- 
times from  apoplexy,  caused  by  pressure  on  the  jugular  vein,  being  preceded  by  convul- 
sions, often  lasting  for  many  minutes,  but  in  all  pi'obability  not  accompanied  by  more  than 
momentary  pain.  Occasionally  there  is  found  displacement  or  fracture  of  the  first  or 
second  of  the  vertebrae,  with  compression  of  the  spinal  marrow.  This  cause  of  death  is 
only  likely  to  be  observed  in  corpulent  or  heavy  persons,  when  a  long  fall  is  allowed  by 
the  cord,  and  is  seldom  met  with  in  judicial  executions."  This  latter  fact  is  sui)ported  by 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Barker,  of  Melboui-ne,  who  informed  Professor  Haughton,  of  Dub- 
lin, that  in  fifty-four  post-mortem  examinations  of  criminals  lianged  according  to  the  old 
or  "  short-drop"  system,  in  not  a  single  case  was  there  dislocation  or  fracture  of  the  neck. 
In  the  following  plan,  however,  introduced  by  Dr.  Barker  this  dislocation  was  the  rule. 
Dr.  Haughton  quotes  his  words  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  June  21st,  1871):  "  I  have  the 
knot  put  about  two  inches  from  the  spine,  so  that  when  it  is  tightened  by  the  weight  of 
the  body  the  knot  comes  on  the  vertebra; ;  by  the  fall  the  body  has  an  impetus  forwards, 
the  resistance  being  at  the  beam  to  which  the  rope  is  fastened.  The  knot  acts  as  a  ful- 
crum to  push  the  head  forwards.  By  this  arrangement  I  have  found  in  all  cases  there  was 
a  dislocation  and  fracture  of  the  cervical  spine  and  pressure  on  the  cord,  laceration  of  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx,  and  generally  fracture  of  the  hyoid  bone,  death  being  always  sud- 
den and  complete ,  no  long  drop  is  required."  To  the  Irish  and  American  long-drop 
system  there  are  grave  objections.  When  the  cord  is  crushed,  death  is  instantaneous  ; 
when  not  so  injured,  life  may  be  prolonged  for  minutes,  usually  about  three  ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  to  believe  that  the  period  may  be  extended  to  ten.  Conscious  life,  under  both 
circumstances,  probably  is  soon  lost,  rarely  extending  beyond  the  tliree  minutes. 

When  the  cord  is  not  injured,  Taylor  computes  that  life  may  be  restored  after  five 
minutes  of  suspension,  and  Tardieu,  an  eminent  French  writer,  gives  a  similar  period. 

Treatment  of  Apxcea  or  Asphyxia. 

All  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  fresh  air  to  and  from  the  lungs  is  to  be  at  once,  so  far 
as  practicable,  removed,  all  froth  and  mucus  to  be  cleansed  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils, 
and  all  tight  articles  of  clothing  to  be  at  once  taken  away  from  the  neck  and  chest.  In 
slight  cases  of  temporary  apnoea  the  treatment  is  as  in  syncope :  dropping  the  head,  which 
should  be  low  in  all  cases,  a  dash  of  cold,  or  alternately  of  cold  and  hot  water  to  the  face, 
or  a  smarting  slap  upon  the  epigastrium,  generally  sufficing  to  revive  the  patient.  When 
this  proves  useless,  artificial  respiration  should  be  instantly  commenced. 

The  methods  of  artificial  I'espiration  which  have  been  successively  in  use  are  those  of 
the  late  Drs.  Marshall  Hall  and  Silvester ;  but  I  believe  the  best  method  to  be  the  one 
more  recently  advocated  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Howard,  of  New  York.  This  "  direct  metiiod," 
as  the  author  calls  it,  was  first  published  in  the  form  of  a  prize  essay  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  1871,  and  has  since  been  adopted  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Life  Saving  Service,  the  Life  Saving  Society  of  New  York,  &c.  It  is  eminently 
simple  and  effective,  and  is  to  be  applied  in  the  ti-eatment  of  the  drowned  as  follows,  the 
rules  having  been  drawn  up  for  me  by  Dr.  Howard  : — 

Rule  1 — For  Ejection  and  Drainage  of  Fluids,  &c.,  from  the  Stomach  and 
Lungs.  Position  of  Patient — Face  downwards  with  forehead  resting  upon  the  forearm 
or  wrist  to  keep  the  mouth  from  the  ground,  and  a  hard  roll  of  clothing  beneath  the  epi- 
gastrium, which  should  be  the  highest  point,  while  the  mouth  is  the  lowest.    (Fig.  318.) 
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Position  and  Action  of  Operator — "With  the  left  hand  well  spread  out  upon  the  hase 
of  the  thorax  to  the  left  of  tlie  spine,  and  the  right  hand  upon  the  spine,  a  little  below  the 
left,  and  over  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach, 

the  operator  should  with  a  forward  motion  Fig.  318. 

throw  upon  them  all  tlie  weight  and  force 
the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient  will  justify, 
ending  this  pressure  of  two  or  tliree  seconds 
with  a  sharp  (msh,  which  helps  to  jerk  him 
back  to  the  ui)right  position.  And  this 
movement  should  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  according  to  the  period  of  submer- 
sion and  other  indications. 

Rule  2  Position  of  Operator — In  a 

kneeling  posture,  astride  patient's  hips. 
His  hands  upon  the  chest,  so  that  the  ball 
of  each  thnmb  and  little  finger  rests  upon 
the  inner  margin  of  the  free  border  of  the 
costal  cartilages,  the  tip  of  each  thumb 
near  or  upon  the  xiphoid,  and  the  fingers 
fitting  into  tlie  corresponding  intercostal  spaces.  The  elbows  firmly  fixed,  making  them 
one  with  the  sides  and  hips  ;  then — To  Perform  Artificial  Respiration.  Position 

of  Patient  Rip  or  strip  clothing  from  the  waist  and  neck.    Face  upwards  ;  shoulders 

slightly  declining  over.  Hard  roll  of  clothing  placed  beneath  thorax ;  the  head  and  neck 
bent  back  to  the  utmost,  with  the  hands 

on  the  top  of  the  head  (one  twist  of  Fig.  318a. 

handkerchief  around  the  crossed  wrists 
keeping  them  there)  (Fig.  318a). 

The  Operator  pressing  upwards  and 
inwards  towards  the  diaphragm,  using 
his  knees  as  a  pivot,  and  throwing  his 
weight  slowly  forwards  two  or  three 
seconds,  until  his  face  almost  touches 
that  of  the  patient,  should  end  with  a 
sharp  push,  which  helps  to  jerk  him 
back  to  the  erect  kneeling  position.  He 
should  then  rest  three  seconds,  and  re- 
peat this  bellows-blowing  movement  as 
before,  continuing  it  at  the  rate  of  seven 
to  ten  times  a  minute,  taking  the  utmost 

care  on  the  occurrence  of  a  natural  gasp  Artificial  respiration  by  direct  method. 

gently  to  aid  and  deepen  it  into  a  long 

breath  until  respiration  becomes  natural.  When  practicable,  the  tongue  should  be  held 
firmly  out  of  one  corner  of  the  mouth  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  armed  with  dry 
cotton  rag. 

Avoid  all  impatient  vertical  pushes ;  the  force  upward  and  inward  must  be  increased 
gradually  from  zero  to  the  maximum  the  age,  sex,  &c.,  may  indicate.  Abandon  no  case 
as  hopeless  within  an  hour's  useless  effort. 

In  the  application  of  this  method  to  cases  of  stillbirth,  the  child  lies  along  the  left  hand 
of  the  operator,  the  ball  of  whose  thumb  takes  the  place  of  the  hard  roll  of  clothing  seen 
in  Fig.  .318a.  Over  this  the  shoulders  decline,  the  head  falling  back  with  the  arms,  if 
convenient,  on  either  side  the  face.  The  buttock  and  thighs  are  supported  by  the  ope- 
rator's fingers. 

Thus  the  operator  has  the  prominent  little  thorax  completely  within  the  grasp  of  his 
right  hand  with  firm  counter-pressure  behind,  enabling  him  to  apply,  locate,  distribute, 
direct,  or  alternate  his  pressure  as  he  pleases.  The  advantages  Dr.  Howard  claims  for 
this  method  over  other  methods  are — 1st.  It  provides  for  ejection  and  drainage  of  fluids, 
&c.,  from  the  stomach  and  lungs,  and  in  such  a  way  that  each  motion  for  ejection  induces 
an  alternate  inspiration.  2d.  It  excludes  the  tongue  from  the  pharynx  without  manipu- 
lation. 3d.  It  secures  elevation  of  the  epiglottis  and  a  post-oral  air-way  from  the  glottis 
to  the  nares.  4th.  It  includes  a  remedy  against  snycope  and  cerebral  anaemia,  oth.  It 
obtains  a  more  general  expansion  of  the  thorax.  6th.  It  effects  a  thoracic  compression 
which  is  more  complete,  better  distributed,  directed,  and  regulated.    7th.  It  is  done  by 
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one  person,  and  can  be  applied  instantly  on  the  spot  wherever  the  patient  is  found.  8th. 
It  is  more  easily  understood  by  the  illitei-ate,  is  less  fatiguing  to  the  operator,  and  is  free 
from  unnecessary  motion  or  violence. 

When,  respiration  is  re-established  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  body  by  friction, 
warm  blankets,  and  when  possible  by  warm  water  (106°  F.),  or  air  bath,  keeping  the 
head  where  a  circulation  of  pure  air  may  be  maintained.  As  soon  as  the  patient  can 
swallow  give  warm  milk,  beef  tea,  tea  or  coffee,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  some  spirit,  or 
these  may  be  injected  by  the  stomach-pump.  When  respiration  is  restored  put  the  patient 
into  a  warm  bed,  with  hot  bottles  to  his  feet,  and  encourage  sleep,  but  let  him  be  watched 
in  case  of  secondary  or  relapsing  apncea ;  at  the  slightest  symptoms  of  which  let  friction 
and  even  artificial  respiration  be  re-employed.  Give  volatile  stimulants  such  as  the 
spiritus  ammonias  aromaticus. 
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CHAPTEK  XX. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEY.— STONE.— NEPHKOTOMY. 

Malformations  of  the  kidney  have  more  scientific  than  surgical  interest,  yet 
they  may  have  an  important  surgical  bearing,  for  when  any  accident  from  external  vio- 
lence or  internal  irritation  happens  to  a  single  or  imperfect  organ,  the  life  of  a  patient  is 
more  likely  to  be  jeopardized  than  when  it  is  normal.  In  a  case  recorded  in  page  433, 
this  fact  was  illustrated.  When  a  kidney  is  single,  it  is  usually  large,  and  sometimes  the 
form  of  a  horseshoe ;  when  it  assumes  a  central  position,  with  the  convexity  of  the  curve 
downwards,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  double  organ,  the  vessels  entering  from  above  in  their 
normal  way.  A  kidney  may  also  hold  a  position  nearer  the  pelvis,  or  even  lie  in  the 
pelvis,  and  when  loosely  connected,  it  may  appear  in  the  abdomen  as  a  movable  tumor. 
At  times  the  adult  kidney  maintains  the  lobulated  character  it  possessed  in  foetal  life. 

The  diseases  of  the  kidney  are  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  physician, 
but  I  need  hardly  add  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  renal  pathology  is  as  requisite  to  the 
surgeon  as  it  is  to  the  medical  practitioner,  for,  without  such  a  knowledge,  he  will  be 
unable  to  recognize  the  different  conditions  of  the  urine  with  its  deposits,  and  to  appreciate 
their  significance.  He  will  also  be  unfit  to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  an  operation  of 
expediency,  or  to  understand  the  risks  of  one  of  necessity  ;  for  the  existence  of  kidney 
disease,  as  a  rule,  is  enough  to  debar  the  surgeon  from  performing  any  operation  other 
than  that  recjuired  to  save  life,  and  in  such  operations  it  renders  the  prognosis  most 
unfavorable,  since  it  is  well  known  that  the  chief  cause  of  death  after  operations  is  kidney 
disease,  and  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease  are  undoubtedly  due  to  calculous  affections,  to 
vesical  and  uretliral  mischief. 

In  all  cases  of  operative  surgery  the  condition  of  the  kidney,  as  recognized  by  the 
urine,  should  be  made  out,  and  in  disease  of  the  urinary  organs  a  most  careful  examina- 
tion is  equally  required. 

Nephritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  kidney  associated  with  suppuration  of  the  organ  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  common  consequence  of  the  obstructive  disease  of  the  urinary  passages. 
But  it  may  occur  as  a  consequence  of  local  injury,  or  as  an  acute  attack  upon  a  chronically 
diseased  organ  ;  as  a  consequence  of  pyaimia  or  other  cause.  It  is  also  very  common  as  a 
sequel  to  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney — that  is,  to  disease  of  the  secreting  glandular 
structure  of  the  organ — in  consequence  of  some  local  source  of  irritation  in  any  part  of  the 
urinary  passages.  Bright's  disease  by  itself  is  not  a  suppurative  disease.  Supjjurative 
nephritis  may  occur  as  an  acute  affection,  or  as  a  chronic  though  more  frequently  as  an 
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acute  upon  a  chronic.  After  death,  a  kidney  thus  affected  may  appear  enlarged,  with  its 
substance  more  or  less  filled  with  suppurating  cavities.  When  the  inflammatory  action  is 
confined  to  the  mucous  lining  of"  the  pelvis  of  the  organ,  it  is  called  pyelitis."  At  times, 
the  kidney  is  a  mere  cyst  or  shell  containing  pus  and  broken-down  tissue,  and,  in  extreme 
cases,  the  kidney  and  parts  around  form  one  large  sup[)urating  cavity.  This  result  is  not 
rare  as  a  consequence  of  the  breaking  up  of  tuberculous  matter. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis  When  after  an  injury  in  the  loins,  or  in  the  course  of 

some  obstructive  vesical  or  urethral  disease,  or  calculous  affection,  a  patient  is  seized  with 
rigors,  severe  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  lumbar  region,  febrile  disturbance,  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, scanty,  high-colored,  and  possibly  bloody  urine,  and  irritable  bladder,  acute  nephritis 
may  be  suspected.  When  rigors  recur  frequently  and  there  is  suppression  of  urine  with 
renal  casts  or  pus  in  the  urine,  suppuration  of  the  organ  is  to  be  diagnosed  ;  and,  when  to 
these  symptoms  are  added  severe  depression,  anasarca,  and  brain  symptoms  passing  on 
to  coma,  urajmic  poisoning  may  safely  be  expected. 
The  more  free  blood-ce\\»  there  are  in  the  urine  the 
greater  are  the  probabilities  of  renal  hemorrhage ; 
the  more  pus,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  renal 
disease. 

But  chronic  nephritis  is  a  more  common 
affection  than  the  acute  ;  indeed,  unless  from  acci- 
dent, the  acute  is  generally  a  se([uel  to  the  chronic. 
Kidney  disease  is  a  comm(m  consequence  of  long- 
standing or  neglected  bladder  or  urethral  mischief. 
When  a  stone  has  existed  for  any  period  in  the 
bladder,  and  has  set  up  inflammation  of  that  organ  ; 
wdien  from  prostatic  disease  the  same  result  ensues, 
or  when  from  stricture  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  kid- 
neys have  been  subjected  to  the  irritation  and  its 
consequences  of  distension  from  retained  urine,  the 
ureters  become  affected  from  the  extension  of  mis- 
chief from  the  bladder,  then,  too,  tlie  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  and  subsequently  the  secreting  structure  of 
the  kidneys  themselves.  Under  these  circumstances, 
every  gradation  of  dilatation,  inflammation,  or  sup- 
puration of  the  whole  urinary  |)assages  may  be  found, 
the  bladder  may  be  enormously  thickened  and  in- 
flamed ;  the  ureters  dilated,  tortuous,  thickened,  and 
suppurating ;  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  ex[)anded  and 
filled  with  pus — pyelitis" — and  the  kidney  itself 
more  or  less  under^oino  disor<;anizing  changes.  (Fig. 

^^^■)  effect  of  urethral  obstruction.    Drawing  3j&**, 

The  symptoms  of  changes  such  as  these  are  not  Guy's  Hosp.  mus. 
very  definite.  In  all  long-standing  examples  of  ob- 
structive urinary  affections  some  of  these  may  be  suspected,  as  well  a>  in  all  cases  of 
neglected  stone,  particularly  when  bladder  symptoms  are  mai-ked ;  when  the  urine  is 
albuminous,  pale  colored,  and  smoky,  or  tinged  with  blood ;  wdien  it  contains  pus  in  sus- 
pension, varying  in  quantity  at  different  times,  or  shreds  of  lymph  ;  when  a  dull  aching 
pain  is  present  in  the  loins,  shooting  round  the  hips  into  the  groin  and  down  to  the  testi- 
cles, and,  when  the  digestive  organs  do  their  work  badly,  and  sleep  is  difHcult  to  secure  or 
superseded  by  a  general  drowsiness. 

Under  these  circumstances,  chronic  kidney  disease  may  fairly  be  diagnosed  with  or 
without  sup[)uration  in  the  organ  or  around  it. 

AVhen  anasarca  sets  in,  or  brain  symptoms  from  uraimic  poisoning  appear,  the  diagnosis 
is  clear. 

When  rigors  are  frequent,  even  when  not  well  marked,  when  lumbar  pain  is  constant 
and  increased  on  pressure,  when  on  mani[)ulation,  evidence  exists  of  some  deep-seated 
lumbar  swelling  and  fluctuation  is  distinctly  or  indistinctly  to  be  made  out  abscess  of  the 
kidney  is  fairly  indicated.  When  with  these  a  sudden  discharge  in  the  urine  of  large 
quantities  of  pus  takes  place,  with  relief  to  the  local  symptoms,  it  is  probable  that  the 
abscess  has  discharged  itself  through  the  ureter;  when  the  lumbar  pain  becomes  more 
intense,  tlie  swelling  more  marked  and  prominent,  and  fluctuation  more  distinct,  it  is 
probable  that  the  ureter  has  become  obstructed  and  the  renal  abscess  is  making  its  way 


Fig.  319. 
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through  the  loin  externally;  and  cases  are  on  record  in  which,  after  the  discharge  of  the 
abscess  by  natural  or  surgical  means,  a  recovery  has  ensued.  Indeed,  stones  have  been 
discharged  from  the  kidney  in  this  way  witii  a  good  result. 

Renal  abscesses  are,  however,  prone  to  make  their  way  through  the  diaphragm  into  the 
lung  or  into  the  colon,  rare  cases  being  recorded  where  they  burrowed  downwards  and 
appeared  below  Poupart's  ligament,  or  in  the  j^dvis.  In  these  cases,  the  sym[)toms  simulate 
spinal  disease,  the  thigh  being  flexed  upon  the  pelvis:  this  symptom  too,  attended  with 
lumbar  pain  or  tenderness,  is  very  constant  in  nephritic  abscess.  Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Bos- 
ton, was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  in  1869  and  1870. 

Treatment  AVhen  acute  nephritis  originates  from  a  blow  or  from  the  irritation  of  a 

renal  calculus,  complete  rest  in  the  horizontal  posture  in  a  warm  bed  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, with  milk  diet  and  the  moderate  use  of  simple  diluents  as  milk  and  water,  or  barley 
■water.  Poppy  fomentations  to  the  loins  always  give  comfort,  and,  when  the  pain  is 
severe,  leeching  is  beneficial ;  cupping  has  been  recommended,  and  is  practised  by  some. 
The  bowels  shoidd  always  be  well  cleared  out  by  some  simple  medicine  such  as  castor  oil 
or  an  enema.  All  medicines  that  act  upon  the  kidney  as  salines  or  tuq)entine,  all  exter- 
nal applications  sucli  as  blisters,  should  be  carefully  avoided;  and  for  tliis  same  reason 
stimulants  ought  not  to  be  given. 

The  action  of  the  skin  should  be  encouraged  by  outside  warmth,  and  the  hot-air  bath 
or  steam  bath  applied  to  the  patient  in  bed  is  a  valuable  means  to  this  end;  a  hot  bath  is 
a  good  substitute;  while  calomel  and  antimony  cannot  be  recommended. 

When  the  case  passes  into  the  chronic  stage,  counter-irritation  becomes  of  value,  and 
as  this  cannot  be  obtained  by  means  of  blisters,  since  cantharides  acts  powerfully  on  tiie 
kidneys,  mustard  may  be  employed,  or  a  piece  of  lint  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  cldoro- 
form  and  alcohol  applied  to  the  loin  and  covered  with  oil  silk.  Diy  cupping,  also,  is  of 
great  value. 

When  acute  nephritis  supervenes  upon  the  chronic  form  the  result  of  long-standing 
disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  or,  after  operation,  the  whole  aim  of  practice  must  be  to 
soothe,  relieve  pain,  and  keep  life  going.  Nothing  like  mechanical  interference  with  the 
urinary  passages  must  be  thought  of.  Retention  of  urine  should,  of  course,  be  relieved, 
but  the  utmost  gentleness  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  manipulation.  Tliese  cases  are,  as 
a  rule,  very  hopeless. 

In  chronic  nephritis  the  result  of  local  disease,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  best 
practice  is  the  removal  of  the  cause.  When  a  stone  in  the  bladder  has  set  up  the  miscliief 
it  should  be  removed,  and  by  that  mode  which  induces  the  least  local  irritation.  AVlien 
a  stricture  of  tlie  urethra  has  been  the  cause,  it  should  be  dilated,  for  as  long  as  the  local 
cause  of  the  disease  exists  no  recovery  can  be  looked  for.  When  calculus  in  the  kidney 
is  tlie  local  irritant,  tlie  surgeon's  aim  must  be  to  allay  local  irritation  by  keeping  tlie 
patient  quiet,  and  administering  soothing  remedies ;  the  alkaline  potash  salts  being  pre- 
scribed where  the  urine  indicates  uric-acid  calculus,  and  the  mineral  acids  when  the  urine 
is  pliosphatic.    The  removal  of  the  stone  by  operation  may  also  be  entertained. 

When  suppuration  of  the  kidney  takes  place,  with  or  witliout  a  calculus,  and  any  exter- 
nal evidence  of  the  abscess  exists,  an  opening  should  be  made ;  though  it  is  a  moot  ques- 
tion with  surgeons  at  the  present  day  whether  it  is  not  better  practice  to  anticipate  this 
pointing  by  an  early  incision. 

When  the  urine  is  full  of  pus,  the  preparations  of  buchu  are  of  undoubted  value,  and  the 
mineral  acids  or  the  preparations  of  iron  of  use. 

Warm  baths  and  diaphoretics  to  induce  free  action  of  the  skin,  and  by  these  means  to 
relieve  the  kidney,  with  a  supply  of  simple  nutritious  food  and  stimulants  only  when  abso- 
lutely required,  make  up  the  treatment. 

Perinephritis  is  an  affection  that  must  be  recognized,  and,  although  it  may  be  more 
frequently  found  in  connection  with  suppuration  of  the  kidney,  it  is  at  times  independent 
of  it.  It  is  indicated  by  a  sudden  pain  in  the  loin,  fever,  and  subsequently  lumbar  swell- 
ing,  with  frequently  oedema  of  tlie  integuments  of  the  loin.  The  pain  is  at  times  constant 
and  persistent,  while  at  others  it  may  appear  and  then  disappear  for  an  uncertain  interval, 
to  recur  spontaneously  in  all  its  severity.  The  urine  in  an  uncomplicated  case  is  generally 
natural,  and  if  at  all  altered,  scanty;  renal  symptoms,  so-called,  being  absent.  When 
the  case  is  left  to  nature,  the  inflammation  may  attack  the  chest  and  induce  a  fatal 
pleurisy,  or  the  abscess  may  burst  into  the  bowel  or  externally,  burrowing  beneatii  the 
fascia  covering  the  psoas  muscle  and  showing  itself  in  the  thigh  or  pointing  in  the  loin. 
The  surgeon  should  not,  however,  leave  these  cases  to  nature,  but  cut  down  upon  the 
abscess  or  lumbar  swelling,  as  in  colotomy,  at  the  outer  border  of  the  quadratus  lumborum 
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muscle,  and  evaciuite  the  pus  as  soon  as  sufficient  evidence  exists  of  its  presence ;  wlien  a 
good  result  may  be  looked  for.  (  Vide  paper  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  'Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci- 
ence,' 1871.) 

HyEMATURIA 

is  a  symptom  met  with  in  many  diverse  conditions,  the  hemorrhage  being  limited  or  pro- 
fuse. It  may  come  from  one  or  both  the  kidneys  or  any  other  part  of  the  urinary  passage, 
eitlier  as  the  result  of  some  constitutional  cause,  such  as  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  or, 
some  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  as  in  purpura,  scurvy,  smallpox,  the  plague,  or 
fever.  Profuse  renal  hnematuria  takes  place  occasionally  as  an  intermittent  affection.  It 
may  likewise  follow  an  injury  or  disease  of  the  kidney,  ureter,  bladder,  prostate,  vas 
deferens,  or  urethra.  In  surgical  practice  the  hemorrhage  is  more  frequently  due  to 
some  local  cause,  yet  the  practitioner  should  be  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  may  originate 
from  a  constitutional,  or  the  use  of  such  a  drug  as  turpentine  or  cantharides. 

If  the  hemorrhage  follow  an  accident,  the  diagnosis  is  seldom  difficult,  for  when  after 
an  injury  to  the  loin,  blood  is  passed  mixed  with  the  urine,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
kidney  has  been  injured,  and  wlien  slender,  cylindrical,  pale  pieces  of  fibrin  are  seen  in 
the  urine  the  surgeon  may  be  sure  that  they  come  from  the  kidney — tliese  clots  having 
been  moulded  in  the  ureter  and  washed  down  from  the  kidney  by  the  urine.  Blood  also, 
when  intimately  mixed  with  the  uterine,  has  probably  a  renal  origin. 

The  passage  of  a  stone  down  the  ureter  is  also  attended  by  hemorrhage,  wliich  is  rarely 
profuse,  and  is,  moreover,  generally  accompanied  by  severe  colicky  pain  sliooting  down 
the  groin  and  scrotum  of  the  affected  side,  with  a  retracted  testicle.  AVhen  blood  comes 
from  a  diseased  kidney,  it  is  mixed  with  the  urine,  as  in  cases  of  accident,  and  may  be 
slight  or  profuse  in  quantity,  but  the  nature  of  the  affection  or  its  being  due  to  calculus 
will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  history  of  the  case,  the  existence  of  lumbar  pain  or 
tenderness,  and  a  close  examination  of  the  uterine.  In  cancer  of  the  kidney  pain  rarely 
extends  to  the  testicle. 

Vesical  or  prostatic  hemon-hage,  ehher  h-om  injury  or  disease,  chiefly  shows  itself  as 
blood  clots  mixed  Avith  the  urine,  the  former  passing  either  before  or  after  the  latter. 
The  blood  at  first  may  fill  the  bladder ;  but  after  some  days  the  urine  will  only  be  stained 
with  blood.  When  the  clot  has  broken  up  more  or  less  discolored  irregular  coagula  with 
fimbriated  edges  will  pass  with  the  urine,  these  coagula  being  very  characteristic  of  blood- 
clot.  They  may  pass  per  urethram  as  roUed-up  masses,  but,  Avhen  floated  out  in  water 
will  present  their  natural  shape  ;  blood  that  has  been  retained  within  the  bladder  for  any 
time  will  impart  to  the  urine  a  porter-like  aspect. 

When  blood  Hows  at  the  end  of  micturition  in  small  quantities,  squeezed  out,  as  it 
were,  by  the  bladder,  a  calculus  or  prostatic  disease  may  be  suspected  ;  but  the  same 
condition  is  also  occasionally  met  with  in  the  irritable  bladder  of  gonorrhoea,  or,  after  the 
passage  of  "  gravel." 

When  a  cancer  of  the  bladder  or  prostate,  or  a  villous  growth  exists  pieces  of  broken 
up  tissue  may  be  detected  by  the  microscope  in  the  bloody  urine.  In  these  cases,  too, 
the  ha-maturia  will  be  intermittent. 

Urethral  hemorrhar/e  When  after  an  injury  to  the  perineum  or  pelvis,  or  a  sudden 

muscular  strain,  pure  blood  flows  from  the  urethra,  unmixed  with  urine,  urethral  mischief 
may  be  suspected. 

Urethral  hemorrhage  irrespective  of  injury  may  proceed  from  a  chancre,  an  acute 
gonorrhoea,  or  an  impacted  stone.  It  may  follow  over-exertion,  or  the  straining  asso- 
ciated witii  retention  of  urine  or  sexual  intercourse.  It  may  likewise  take  place  after 
the  forcible  bending  of  an  erect  penis  in  a  chordee,  or  during  some  sudden  muscular 
exertion  from  a  rupture  of  the  vas  deferens,  as  pointed  out  by  Hilton,  and,  in  rare  cases, 
it  may  occur  without  any  known  cause,  the  blood  flowing  from  the  penis  unaccompanied 
bv  any  symptom  of  disease.  I  have  recorded  two  sucli  cases  ('  Clin.  Surg.,'  Ciiapter 
47). 

Urethral  hemorrhage  as  a  result  of  catheterism  is  also  common,  and  may  be  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  some  foreign  body  into  the  urethra. 

It  sliould  be  remembered  also  that  bile  when  concentrated,  indigo,  or  other  rare  con- 
stituents of  the  urine,  from  diet  or  otherwise,  may  simulate  the  presence  of  blood,  as  may 
tlie  black  urine  which  results  from  the  external  or  internal  use  of  carbolic  acid  when 
absorbed  in  poisonous  doses.  This  symptom,  however,  soon  disappears  on  tlie  omission  of 
the  remedy.    In  a  case  under  my  care  in  1871,  of  a  man  Avho  had  a  weak  sore  the  size 
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of  a  crown  piece,  which  had  been  dressed  with  an  oily  lotion  of  carbolic  acid  one  part  to 
forty,  the  black  urine  appeared  after  the  second  dressing,  associated  with  brain  symptoms 
and  collapse  of  the  general  powers,  which  I  thought  must  prove  fatal.  The  symptoms 
however,  speedily  disappeared  on  withdrawing  tlie  drug,  and  a  recovery  ensued.  In  a 
more  recent  case,  a  boy  set.  9,  was  unintentionally  kept  in  a  semicomatose  state  for  two 
months  by  the  application  of  a  lotion  of  carbolic  acid  (one  part  to  a  hundred)  to  a  small 
sore,  the  brain  recovering  its  healthy  condition  on  the  omi-ssion  of  the  lotion.  The 
poisonous  action  of  the  carbolic  acid  was  detected  through  the  urine,  which  was  occa- 
sionally black. 

Treatment  The  disease  or  condition  that  gives  rise  to  the  blood  in  the  urine 

requii'es  treatment  more  than  the  symptom  itself,  but  at  times,  the  bleeding  is  so  profuse 
as  to  threaten  life.  Renal  hemorrhage  when  profuse,  may  be  checked  by  gallic  acid  in 
full  doses,  gr.  v  to  gr.  x  three  times  a  day,  acetate  of  lead,  tincture  of  ergot,  or  matico, 
opium  being  generally  a  valuable  addition,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  the  spirit  of  turpentine, 
absolute  rest  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  cold  milk  diet  being  also  adopted. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  bladder,  when  persistent,  may  be  checked  by  the  application  of 
a  bag  of  ice  over  the  pubes  and  to  the  perineum  ;  by  cold  or  astringent  injections  into 
the  rectum,  with  rest  and  opium,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  pass  a  catheter  or  to  inter- 
fere with  the  clot,  so  long  as  the  urine  flows  and  retention  does  not  occur — the  urine  at 
the  natural  temperature  of  the  body  being  a  good  blood  solvent.  A  clot  of  blood,  when 
bathed  with  urine,  as  a  rule  so  disintegrates  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  passed  without  help.  Any  disturbance  of  the  clot  when  first  formed  will  probably 
rather  tend  to  encourage  than  stop  bleeding,  consequently,  no  unnecessary  catheterism 
should  be  employed. 

When  retention  exists,  the  symptoms  become  urgent,  and  opium  administered  either 
by  the  mouth,  or,  what  is  preferable,  by  the  rectum,  fails  to  give  relief,  the  passage  of  a 
large-sized  catheter  and  the  use  of  an  exhausting  syringe,  such  as  Clover  invented  for 
use  after  lithotrity  (Fig.  319a),  or  the  aspirator  may  be  called  for;  yet  these  measures 
should  only  be  employed  when  an  absolute  necessity  exists,  and  opium  in  full  doses  fails 
to  give  relief. 


Fig.  319a. 


Clover's  syringe,  as  improved  by  Maunder. 


Urethral  hemorrhage  rarely  continues  for  any  time,  or  requires  for  its  treatment  more 
than  rest  in  the  horizontal  posture,  unless  caused  by  some  laceration  of  the  urethra  or 
more  severe  injury. 

Suppression  of  Urine 

is  the  result  of  renal  disease.  The  kidneys  cease  to  fulfil  their  functions,  and  the  constit- 
uents of  the  urine  being  left  in  the  blood  give  rise  to  coma  and  possibly  to  convulsions  and 
death.  Uraemia  or  urjemic  poisoning  is  then  said  to  be  the  cause  of  death.  It  may  occur 
at  any  stage  of  kidney  disease,  and  not  uncommonly  follows  an  operation  performed  on  a 
patient  the  subject  of  such  an  affection ;  it  is  a  result  to  be  taken  into  calculation  where 
albuminous  urine  exists  before  undertaking  any  operation. 

In  exceptional  cases,  however,  suppression  of  urine  occurs  when  no  such  chronic  mis- 
chief can  be  detected,  coming  on  suddenly,  as  it  often  does,  without  cause,  and  leaving  as 
suddenly  without  any  reason.  I  once  saw  a  musician  who  secreted  no  urine  for  sixty 
hours,  and  then  passed  what  seemed  to  be  a  natural  quantity;  his  only  other  symptoms 
being  those  of  slight  feverishness  and  headache.  In  such  cases,  the  hot  air,  vapor,  or 
wai-m  bath  are  tiie  best  remedies. 

Stone  in  the  kidney  is  not  an  uncommon  affection,  though  generally  painful  and 
often  fatal.  When  the  stone  becomes  impacted  in  the  organ  and  ceases  to  be  movable,  it 
does  not  give  rise  to  any  marked  symptoms,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  ceases  to  inter- 
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fere  with  life  ;  more  frequently,  however,  it  often  excites  much  local  irritation,  if  not  sup- 
puration, and  usually  kills  by  destroying  the  kidney  which  becomes  a  suppurating  cyst. 
Small  stones  are  constantly  formed  in  the  kidney  and  passed  through  the  ureter  into  the 
bladder.  Large  stones  may  so  increase  as  to  form  a  cast  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  (Fig. 
33G),  and  at  times  attain  enormous  dimensions. 

The  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  kidney  are,  a  tendency  to  rigor,  lumbar  pain  increased 
by  riding  or  any  jolting  of  the  body,  the  pain  passing  down  the  groin  into  the  testicle  of 
the  affected  side  and  causing  its  retraction,  irritable  bladder,  and  blood  in  the  urine.  Dr. 
Owen  Rees  has  pointed  out  the  value  of  the  tincture  of  galls,  added  guttatim  to  the  urine 
of  patients  who  may  be  suspected  to  be  suffering  from  renal  calculus,  this  tincture  pro- 
ducing an  immediate  flocculent  precipitate  of  a  light  brown  color  when  any  of  the  extrac- 
tive matters  of  the  blood  are  present  ('  Brit.  Med.  Jom-n.,'  Oct.  21,  1876,  p.  518).  He 
also  asserted  that  a  heavy  and  continued  pain  over  the  sacrum  may  be  the  only  prominent 
clinical  symptom  of  this  affection.  When  the  stone  enters  the  ureter,  the  inguinal  and 
testicular  pain  becomes  increased,  and  a  colicky  pain  appears,  attended  often  with  sickness 
and  even  collapse,  the  bladder  becoming  more  irritable  and  the  urine  more  bloody.  When 
the  stone  passes,  all  these  symptoms  suddenly  cease,  the  bladder  irritation  probably  alone 
remaining. 

When  the  stone  is  in  the  kidney,  lumbar  pain  shooting  down  towards  the  groin  is  the 
most  common  symptom  ;  while  exercise,  or  any  quick  mov^ement  that  may  stir  the  stone, 
excites  irritability  of  the  bladder  and  hasmaturia.  And,  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  local 
irritation  becomes  worse,  some  suppuration  in  the  kidney  will  occur.  As  long  as  the 
ureter  remains  open,  and  pus  makes  its  escape  into  the  bladder,  the  symptoms  are  not 
urgent ;  but  should  the  ureter  become  closed  by  the  stone  or  some  inflammatory  change, 
the  pus  will  collect  and  give  rise  to  lumbar  renal  abscess.  At  times,  this  lumbar  swelling 
may  be  felt ;  indeed,  in  thin  subjects,  with  one  hand  in  the  lumbar  and  the  other  in  the 
hypochondriac  region,  a  calculus  may  by  palpation  even  be  made  out  in  the  kidney,  and 
this  examination  can  be  made  occasionally  with  advantage  with  the  patient  under  chloro- 
form. The  lumbar  swelling  may  so  increase  as  to  form  a  large  cystic  abdominal  tumor. 
When  the  ureter  is  obstructed,  this  result  will  take  place  more  rajndly  than  when  it  is 
open,  as  the  pus  accumulates  ;  but  when  it  is  open  the  jjus  flows  into  the  bladder  and 
passes  with  the  urine  as  turbid  urine.  When  allowed  to  settle  in  a  porringer  or  glass,  its 
presence  will  be  readily  detected.  Pus  poured  into  the  bladder  from  the  kidney  or  else- 
where is  mixed  with  but  little  mucus ;  but  when  formed  in  the  bladder  is  mixed  with  a 
great  deal. 

Treatment — When  a  stone  has  formed  in  the  kidney,  the  happiest  result  is  its  pass- 
age into  the  bladder,  which  end  can  be  facilitated  by  the  administration  of  diluents,  par- 
ticularly water,  as  well  as  alkaline  preparations  of  potash,  such  as  the  citrate,  tartrate,  or 
bicarbonate.  When  strong  evidence  exists  of  local  irritation,  opium  or  henbane,  given 
either  by  the  mouth  or  the  rectum,  are  valuable  drugs  ;  while  a  subcutaneous  injection  of 
morphia  over  the  affected  kidney  at  times  acts  most  beneficially.  Fomentations  about  the 
loin  and  groin,  or  the  warm  batli,  also  give  much  relief. 

When  the  stone  is  passing  down  the  ureter,  the  same  practice  is  to  be  followed,  a  warm 
bath  and  a  full  dose  of  opium  often  relaxing  the  parts  and  favoring  the  passage  of  the 
stone.  The  administration  of  chloroform  by  inhalation  may,  wlien  the  pain  is  severe, 
under  these  circumstances  also  be  tried.  In  a  case  I  was  called  upon  to  see,  where 
extreme  agony  existed,  instantaneous  and  permanent  relief  followed  the  practice,  the 
stone  having  passed  during  the  inhalation  of  the  chloroform. 

When  the  stone  has  become  impacted  in  the  kidney  and  gives  rise  to  periodical  attacks 
of  pain  and  constant  uneasiness — each  attack  being  worse  than  the  last — important  ques- 
tions occur  to  the  surgeon.  Is  it  to  be  allowed  to  remain,  where  it  may,  in  all  proba- 
bility, set  up  irremediable  disease  if  not  destruction  of  the  kidney  ?  or,  is  an  attempt  to 
be  made  to  remove  it  by  surgical  operation  ?  Is  a  surgeon  justified  in  cutting  down  upon 
a  suppurating  kidney,  whether  resulting  from  a  stone  or  other  cause,  and  giving  free  exit 
to  the  pus,  or,  removing  the  stone?    Is  nephrotomy  an  operation  to  be  performed? 

Nephrotomy. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  all  the  questions  involved  in  tlie  operation  of  nephrotomy, 
but,  after  full  consideration,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  belief,  that  when  with 
scientific  certainty  it  has  been  made  out  that  a  stone  is  impacted  in  a  kidney,  and  it  has 
been  proved  from  the  lapse  of  time  that  the  probabilities  of  its  passage  into  the  bladder 
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are  too  feeble  to  rely  upon  ;  when,  from  repeated  attacks  of  renal  irritation,  lineniatnria 
and  the  dischar<ie  of  pus  with  the  urine,  it  is  clear  that  serious  organic  changes  are  going 
on  which  must  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  kidney,  and  thus  probably  of  life,  an  explo- 
ratory operation  in  the  loin  down  to  the  affected  organ  is  not  only  a  justifiable  but  a  con- 
servative and  scientific  operation,  and  these  observations  are  still  more  applicable  when 
renal  abscess  can  be  made  out. 

I  have  proved  this  in  practice  on  several  occasions,  having  in  a  man  cut  down  upon  a 
su[)purating  kidney  and  evacuated  several  ounces  of  pus  with  marked  benefit,  and  in 
another  opened  a  large  su[)purating  renal  cyst  through  the  left  loin.  In  either  case,  had 
a  stone  been  present,  it  could  have  been  readily  removed. 

On  August  31st,  1876,  I  likewise  cut  down  upon  the  right  loin  of  a  lady,  jet.  27,  whom 
I  saw,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Pocock,  of  Brighton,  with  a  swelling 
which  we  diagnosed  as  renal,  and  evacuated  three  pints  of  fetid  pus — the  lady  making  a 
good  recovery.  In  1877  I  cut  into  the  left  loin  of  a  woman  with  a  lumbar  swelling,  and 
let  out  a  quart  of  pus  with  marked  benefit,  my  finger  readily  passing  into  the  dilated 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  operation  is  not  one  of  dilficulty,  nor  of  danger ;  in  both  these 
respects  it  is  on  a  par  with  lumbar  colotomy,  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  a  few  years,  it 
will  be  as  recognized  an  operation. 

The  operation  in  its  several  steps,  should  be  the  same  as  that  described  for  lumbar 
colotomy,  the  kidney  being  readily  reached  and  dealt  with  through  such  an  incision  as 
was  there  indicated.  The  operation  is  based  on  an  imitation  of  natural  processes,  as  stones 
have  been  discharged  through  openings  in  the  loins.  Before  it  is  undertaken,  however, 
the  diagnosis  of  an  impacted  stone  or  a  suppurating  cyst  ought  to  be  almost  certain. 

With  resjject  to  the  extirpation  of  the  kidney,  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  so  decidedly; 
nevertheless,  it  must  be  recorded,  that  out  of  twelve  cases  in  which  it  has  been  performed, 
four  recovered. 

Dr.  Brant,  of  Klausenburg,  on  June  7,  1872,  removed  the  left  kidney  of  a  man,  aet.  27, 
wdiich  had  esca[)ed  from  the  loin  through  an  opening  caused  by  a  stab  four  days  before. 
He  tied  its  pedicle  in  two  portions  with  a  silken  ligature,  and  recovery  took  place  without 
a  bad  symptom.       Wiener  Med.  Woch.,'  Nov.  29,  1873.) 

On  December  2,  1873,  Dr.  A.  Campbell,  of  Dundee,  removed  the  kidney  that  was  the 
subject  of  cystic  disease  through  an  abdominal  incision,  having  mistaken  it  for  an  ovarian 
tumor,  and  the  patient,  who  was  a  widow,  fet.  49,  made  a  good  recovery.  The  pedicle 
was  ligatured  with  carbolized  catgut.    ('  Edin.  Med.  Journ.,'  July,  1874.) 

Dr.  Simon,  of  Heidelberg ;  Langenbeck,  of  Berlin  ;  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Gilmore,  of  Ala- 
bama, have  likewise  removed  atro[)hied  kidneys  with  success. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  the  subject  is  certainly  open  to  consideration,  and  the  ope- 
ration need  not  be  classed  amongst  the  unjustifiable  operations. 

The  reader  may  refer  to  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  'Med.-Cliir.  Trans.' 
for  1869,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  and  also  to  the  '  Amei-ican  Journal  of  Med,  Science,' 
January,  1873,  and  July,  1874. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER  AND  PROSTATE. 

Irritable  Bladder. 

Almost  every  disease  of  the  urinary  organs  manifests  its  presence  by  some  bladder 
symptom,  and  that  symptom  is  usually  what  is  called  an  irritable  bladder,  that  is,  the 
patient  passes  urine  more  freqilently  than  natural,  with  or  without  pain. 

Such  a  symptom  may  indicate  some  flight  deviation  from  the  healthy  relations  that 
ought  normally  to  exist  between  the  bladder  and  its  contents ;  or  the  ])resence  of  a  severe 
if  not  fatal  organic  disease.  It  may  be  a  result  of  some  irritation  of  the  glans  penis  asso- 
ciated with  retained  sub-preputial  secretion,  or  an  adhesion  between  the  glans  and  pre- 
puce ;  or,  it  may  be  due  to  a  serious  cerebral  or  spinal  affection.  It  may  indicate  kidney, 
bladder,  prostatic,  or  urethral  disease,  and,  in  many  instances,  it  is  the  one  symptom  that 
has  induced  the  patient  to  seek  advice.    The  "  irritable  bladder,'"  therefore,  though  only 
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a  symptom,  is  clinically  an  important  one,  and  demands  elucidation  at  the  commencement 
of  a  chapter  on  bladder  affections. 

Irritability  of  bladder  in  children  "When  this  symptom  is  well  marked  in  a 

male  child,  the  condition  of  the  penis  should  first  receive  attention  ;  since,  if  the  prepuce 
be  long  or  adherent  to  the  glans  penis,  and  tlie  secretion  from  Tyson's  glands  from  want 
of  cleanliness,  have  accumulated  and  become  indurated,  there  will  be  strong  i-eason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  irritability  of  bladder  is  the  direct  product  of  these  apparently  simple  causes, 
for  any  of  these  conditions  of  the  penis  are  sufficient  to  produce  every  degree  of  bladder 
irritation,  and  a  cure  can  only  be  obtained  by  their  removal.  To  secure  this  end,  all 
retained  secretion  should  be  taken  away,  adhesions  between  the  glans  penis  and  prepuce 
carefully  separated,  and,  if  the  prepuce  be  long,  circumcision  performed.  If,  however,  on 
a  careful  examination  no  such  conditions  are  to  be  observed,  the  state  of  the  bladder 
should  be  inquired  into,  and  for  this  purpose  a  sound  passed  (an  instrument  witii  a  bul- 
bous extremity  being  preferred)  (Fig.  343),  and,  if  a  stone  be  detected,  the  cause  of  the 
symptom  will  be  clearly  explained,  as  well  as  the  practice  to  be  followed.  It  must  be 
remarked,  also,  that  if  a  calculus  be  the  cause,  a  careful  inquiry  will  probably  detect  tlie 
presence  of  other  symptoms  such  as  pain  after  micturition,  liEematuria,  and  an  occasional 
interruption  of  the  flow  of  urine — the  intermitting  urinal  flow  being  very  characteristic  of 
the  presence  of  a  stone,  although  all  these  symi)toms  may  be  present  in  irritable  bladder 
from  an  adherent  prepuce.  When  the  stone  cannot  be  felt,  it  is  not  at  once  to  be  assumed 
that  no  such  cause  exists ;  for,  on  a  subsequent  examination,  it  may  readily  be  discovered, 
the  calculus  having  been  probably  covered  by  one  of  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane  of  a 
partially  contracted  bladder.  If,  however,  a  second  examination  fail  to  strike  it,  the  con- 
dition of  the  bladder  should  receive  attention  ;  and  if  to  the  sound  its  mucous  lining  feels 
rough,  and  the  presence  of  the  instrument  cause  more  or  less  pain  and  a  desire  to  mictu- 
rate, the  urine  will  probably  be  found  altered  in  character,  and,  after  standing,  to  show  a 
cloudy  dejiosit  of  mucus,  if  not  of  pus  ;  the  latter  deposit  being  very  rare,  however,  in 
young  subjects.  Under  these  circumstances  the  general  health  of  the  child  will  require 
attention,  as  it  may  happen  that  some  slight  aperient  or  alterative  or  an  alkaline  mixture 
of  potash,  or  perhaps  a  tonic  may  be  required  ;  the  object  being  to  make  the  urine  as  un- 
irritating  as  possible,  and  thereby  to  allow  the  vesical  mucous  membrane  to  return  to  its 
normal  condition.  Rest,  also,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  be  secured,  should  be  enforced. 
The  diet  ought  to  be  of  the  simplest  nature,  and  meat  given  in  moderation,  since  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  urine  is  unnaturally  loaded  with  lithates,  if  not  with  lithic  acid, 
and  this  tendency  to  the  deposition  of  such  ingredients  would  be  increased  by  the  free 
administration  of  animal  food.  When,  however,  a  case  of  irritable  bladder  in  a  child 
presents  itself,  in  which  none  of  the  conditions  alluded  to  are  found,  and  in  which  the 
penis,  urethra,  and  bladder,  appear  perfectly  natural,  the  state  of  the  rectum  should  be 
inquired  into  ;  the  presence  of  worms,  and  more  particularly  of  ascarides,  being  quite 
sufficient  to  produce  an  irritable  condition  of  the  urinary  organs.  These  may  be  removed 
by  a  jalap  purge  or  an  enema  of  some  bitter  vegetable  infusion,  such  as  quassia ;  but  the 
condition  of  the  digestive  apparatus  will  require  attention,  as  influencing  the  [.resence  of 
worms. 

Excluding  the  presence  of  a  stone  as  a  cause  of  irritable  bladder  in  young  children,  this 
affection  is  not  one  of  serious  importance  if  its  true  cause  can  be  accurately  recognized ; 
since  the  conditions  upon  which  it  depends  are  easily  remediable,  and  the  irritability  of 
bladder  rapidly  disappears  on  their  removal. 

Irritability  of  bladder  in  the  adult — In  adult  life,  this  symptom  cannot  be 
regarded  in  such  a  favorable  light  as  in  a  child,  since  it  is  too  often  associated  with  con- 
ditions which  are  of  a  very  serious  nature  and  are  by  no  means  readily  removed,  although 
in  the  adult,  as  in  the  child,  a  congenital  or  an  acquired  phimosis,  with  a  contracted  pre- 
putial orifice,  or  adhesions  between  the  prepuce  and  the  glans  penis,  are  sufficient  con- 
ditions to  produce  this  symptom. 

As  a  symptom  of  stricture,  the  irritable  bladder  is  not  without  its  value ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  it  indicates  considerable  narrowing,  as  well  as  probably  a  contraction  which  has 
been  so  gradual  in  its  progress  as  to  escape  notice  until  this  irritability  of  bladder  enforced 
more  accurate  observation,  and  induced  the  patient  to  seek  advice.  It  must  be  regarded 
as  a  result,  therefore,  of  a  urethral  stricture  which  can  only  be  relieved  by  the  removal  of 
its  cause.  Doubtless  it  is  produced  by  some  chronic  inflammatory  action  of  the  vesical 
mucous  membrane,  and,  as  such,  requires  treatment,  viz.,  the  dilatation  of  the  stricture, 
absolute  rest,  and  the  administration  of  alteratives. 

As  a  symptom  of  enlarged  prostate  (or  of  atony  of  the  bladder  in  the  aged,  in  whom 
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no  prostatic  enlargement  exists)  this  irritability  of  bladder  is  a  complication  of  serious 
import,  for  in  both  classes  of  cases  it  is  due  to  a  want  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  bladder 
to  empty  its  contents ;  in  the  one  case  from  a  mechanical  obstruction  caused  by  the  pros- 
tatic tumor,  in  the  other  from  a  loss  of  power  in  the  parts — the  residual  urine  under  both 
partially  decomposing  becomes  ammoniacal,  and  in  this  way  acting  as  an  irritant  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  thereby  giving  rise  to  the  irritability. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  is  not,  therefore,  a  task  of  diliiculty ;  the  removal  of  the 
residual  urine,  and  the  prevention  of  its  subsequent  retention  by  the  cautious  employment 
of  a  catheter  being  the  most  important,  together  with  the  frequent  washing  out  of  tlie 
bladder  with  warm  water,  or,  water  medicated  by  some  solution  of  morphia,  opium,  qui- 
nine, or  nitric  acid. 

The  recognition  of  the  cause  of  the  symptom,  however,  is  the  main  point  to  be  remem- 
bered, the  practice  to  be  followed  readily  suggesting  itself  when  the  cause  is  understood. 
As  a  sign  of  gravel,  an  irritable  bladder  is  of  importance,  and  a  careful  examination  of 
the  urine  will  determine  its  true  meaning.  As  a  symptom  of  calculus  in  the  bladder,  it 
is  constant  and  valuable,  although  in  some  cases  of  stone  it  is  extraordinary  how  little 
irritation  the  presence  of  a  calculus  will  produce.  As  a  sign  also  of  organic  disease  of 
the  bladder,  irritability  must  not  be  passed  over.  The  obscurity  of  this  class  of  cases  is, 
however,  very  great,  and  the  correctness  of  diagnosis  must  rest  upon  the  combination  of 
many  symptoms,  none  being  of  greater  value  than  another.  In  women,  this  symptom  is 
a  common  accompaniment  of  uterine  affections,  while  in  both  sexes  it  is  often  associated 
with  rectal  disease. 

Lastly,  this  irritability  may  be  the  product  of  a  renal  affection,  the  urethra  and  bladder 
being  perfectly  sound.  When,  therefore,  bladder  symptoms  exist,  and  a  careful  examina- 
tion fails  to  discover  any  disease  in  the  bladder  or  urethra,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that 
some  renal  affection  is  the  cause.  But  a  careful  chemical  and  microscopical  examination 
of  the  urine  is  alone  sufficient  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  correct 
diagnosis. 

Irritability  of  bladder  may  also  be  produced  by  some  cerebral  or  spinal  disease,  but  the 
fact  can  merely  be  alluded  to  in  these  pages. 

The  passage  of  a  large  quantity  of  urine,  as  in  diabetes,  should  not  be  mistaken  for  irri- 
tability of  bladder. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bladder. 

Cystitis  is  a  common  consequence  of  stone,  prostatic  disease,  stricture,  or  gonorrhoea, 
and  is  usually  chronic  or  subacute — the  more  acute  symptoms  mostly  supervening  upon 
the  chronic.  As  an  acute  idiopathic  disease  it  has  been  described  by  authors,  but  clinic- 
ally such  cases  are  very  rare.  The  most  acute  are  those  occurring  in  gouty  subjects  as  a 
catarrhal  affection. 

The  chronic  form  is  the  direct  consequence  of  local  irritation  produced  by  the  presence 
of  a  tumor,  stone,  or  other  foreign  body ;  although  it  is  found  wherever  the  flow  of  urine 
is  interfered  with  from  either  prostatic  disease  or  urethral  obstruction  ;  the  bladder  in 
these  cases  being  irritated  by  the  retained  and  decomposed  urine  as  well  as  its  own  inef- 
fectual attempts  to  evacuate  its  contents.  A  similar  result  likewise  ensues  when  the 
bladder  is  paralyzed  from  over-distension,  spinal  injury,  or  disease,  and  is  unable  to  expel 
its  contents,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  more  acute  forms  of  the  disease  and  the 
worst  pathological  conditions  are  found. 

Subacute  cystitis  is  commonly  the  result  of  gonorrhcea,  the  inflammation  of  the  urethra 
spreading  to  the  bladder. 

The  seat  of  the  inflammation  is  the  mucous  membrane,  which  becomes  rough,  covered 
with  flakes  of  adherent  lymph  and  phosphatic  secretion,  thickened,  and  at  times  ulcerated, 
and,  in  the  acute  forms  of  the  affection,  detached  in  fragments  or  as  a  whole,  and  thrown 
off  as  a  slough.  This  latter  condition  is  generally  met  with  in  the  bladder  of  the  paralytic, 
and  is  probably  as  much  due  to  the  deficiency  of  nerve  supply  as  to  the  intensity  of  the 
inflammatory  mischief,  rough  catheterism  having  often  too  much  to  do  with  it. 

In  chronic  cases,  the  walls  of  the  bladder  become  greatly  hypertrophied  from  over- 
action,  thick  muscular  bands  being  visible,  and,  where  the  obstruction  to  the  exit  of  the 
urine  has  been  of  long  standing,  this  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  bladder  is  associated 
with  its  dilatation.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  common  to  meet  with  saccular  dihi- 
tations  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bladder  becoming  pressed  out- 
wards as  a  hernia  between  the  bands  of  muscular  tissue  forming  the  walls  of  the  organ. 
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These  pouches  are  usually  small,  though  in  exceptional  cases  (as  seen  in  Fig.  320)  they 
may  be  double  the  size  of  the  bladder  itself.  Into  one  of  these  pouches  a  stone  may 
occasionally  fall  and  rest,  thereby  becoming  en- 
cysted.   At  times  these  sacculi  are  multiple. 

Symttoms  When  the  disease  is  subacute,  the 

symptoms  are  irritability  of  bladder  and  inability 
to  retain  urine,  the  desire  to  pass  water  being 
often  associated  with  its  uncontrollable  passage. 
The  act  of  micturition  is  attended  with  pain,  and 
followed  by  straining,  blood  being  frequently 
squeezed  out  by  the  forcible  contraction  of  the 
organ.  Pain  is  mostly  present  above  the  pubes, 
in  the  perineum  and  penis,  often  over  the  sacrum 
and  in  the  groin.  With  these  local  symptoms, 
there  may  be  those  of  more  or  less  severe  febrile 
disturbance. 

The  urine  will  be  found  to  vary  in  character 
according  to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Wiien  it 
has  originated  from  the  extension  of  a  gonorrhoeal 
inflammation  of  tlie  urethra,  it  will  be  cloudy  from  the  presence  of  mucus,  or  even  of  pus, 
and  at  times  stained  witli  blood,  this  blood  having  been  passed  during  the  act  of  straining 
at  tiie  end  of  micturition. 

In  other  cases  of  chronic  disease  {catarrhal  cystitis),  the  urine  will  be  mixed  with 
grayish,  viscid,  ropy  mucus,  or  muco  purulent  fluid,  which  so  sticks  to  the  bottom  of  tlie 
chamber  vessel  and  together  as  to  fall  like  a  glutinous  mass  when  turned  out.  Tlie  urine 
will  probably,  in  chronic  cases,  be  alkaline  or  ammoniacal ;  in  subacute,  acid  ;  in  neglected 
cases,  the  discharge  of  mucus  becomes  enormous,  and  phosphate  of  lime  often  becomes 
mixed  with  the  mucus  and  forms  stone. 

When  ulceration  of  the  bladder  is  present  all  the  symptoms  are  aggravated  and  the 
local  pain  severe.  Bleeding  is  a  common  accompaniment,  the  blood  being  either  mixed 
with  the  contents  of  the  bladder  and  passed  as  dark-colored  urine,  or  as  clots  of  blood. 

In  the  cystitis  of  gonorrhoea,  it  is  probable  that  the  mucous  membrane  about  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  is  alone  affected  ;  in  the  more  chronic  cases  of  disease,  the  whole  surface 
and  submucous  tissue  is  involved. 

Treatment  Whatever  may  be  the  local  cause  of  the  cystitis,  the  local  symptoms 

require  attention,  althougli  in  order  to  a  cure  the  removal  of  the  cause  is  most  essential. 

Rest  in  the  horizontal  posture,  hot  fomentations  or  the  hot  bath,  sim[)le  diluents  such 
as  barley  water,  linseed  tea,  milk  and  water,  with  alkalies  as  the  citrate  of  potasli  in 
scruple  doses,  or  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  in  ten-grain  doses,  three  times  a  day,  and, 
above  all,  sedatives,  are  most  essential.  Of  the  sedatives,  hyoscyamus  is  the  best  in  iialf- 
drachm  or  di*achm  doses  of  the  tincture  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  where  this  is  not 
enough,  opium  may  be  substituted ;  but  wliere  the  kidneys  are  diseased,  opium  should 
always  be  given  with  great  caution.  The  morphia  suppository  is  an  excellent  remedy,  or 
an  enema  of  stanch  with  opium.  The  bowels  should  be  relieved  by  enemata  in  preference 
to  purgatives,  although,  when  severe  constipation  is  present,  a  good  mercurial  purge  is 
often  of  value  ;  leeches  to  the  perineum  are  sometimes  serviceable. 

When  retention  of  urine  complicates  the  case,  catheterism  is  called  for  and  an  elastic 
catheter  should  be  used  with  the  utmost  gentleness. 

In  chronic  cases  tlie  infusions  of  buchu,  uva  ursi,  pareira,  or  senega,  are  excellent 
remedies,  the  tincture  of  cubebs  or  copaiba  at  times  acts  also  beneficially;  the  triticum 
repens,  as  introduced  by  Sir  H.  Thompson  in  the  form  of  a  decoction,  two  ounces  to  the 
pint,  is  also  a  valuable  drug.  When  gout  is  the  assignable  cause,  colchicum  sometimes 
acts  as  a  charm,  and  in  some  cases  of  gonorrhoeal  cystitis,  the  same  good  effect  is  often 
experienced.  The  best  way  is  to  give  it  with  five-grain  doses  of  the  carbonate  of  litliia. 
When  stone  is  the  cause,  it  should  be  removed;  when  stricture  coexists  it  must  be  dilated  ; 
when  enlarged  prostate  or  atony  of  the  bladder  in  the  aged  is  the  cause  of  the  cystitis  it  is 
essential  to  keep  the  bladder  empty  and  prevent  any  residual  urine  from  remaining  to 
decompose,  and  so  add  to  the  irritation  ;  for  this  purpose  the  catheter  should  be  introduced 
daily,  and  in  severe  cases  the  bladder  should  be  washed  out,  either  by  a  stream  of  tepid 
water  or  medicated  solution.  Ten  minims  of  diluted  nitric  acid  to  five  ounces  of  water  is 
the  best  form,  or  the  same  quantity  of  the  tincture  of  iron.  Mr.  R.  White,  of  Dublin, 
speaks  highly  of  borax  gr.  iv  to  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  T.  W.  Nunn  of  a  solution  of 


Fig.  320. 


Sacculated  bladder. 
Prep.  20i7",  Guy  s  Hosp.  Mus. 
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two  grains  of  quinine  in  2^  ounces  of  water  with  a  drop  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  "When 
the  urine  is  fetid,  Condy's  fluid  or  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine,  carbolic  acid,  or  of 
one  part  of  thymol  dissolved  in  seven  of  glycerine  may  be  added  to  the  water. 

In  doing  this  the  greatest  gentleness  should  be  observed  ;  to  force  fluid  into  the  bladder 
by  a  syringe  is  dangerous,  unless  in  skilled  hands,  while  to  introduce  more  than  three  or 
four  ounces  of  fluid  is  unnecessary.  The  best  method  is  by  means  of  the  irrigator  can  or 
a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing,  two  or  three  feet  long,  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  catheter  after 
its  introduction,  and  the  gradual  pouring  of  the  water  or  solution  made  warm  througli  a 
glass  funnel  fitted  to  the  other  end.    The  tubing  can  be  raised  to  increase  the  pressure  of 

the  fluid,  or  depressed  according  to  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  the  bladder  resenting  the  slightest  dis- 
tension by  its  contraction,  and  the  expulsion  or 
elevation  of  the  fluid  into  the  funnel.  By  these 
means  no  harm  can  possibly  accrue  to  an  inflamed 
bladder,  and  the  most  atonic  bladder  can  be  emptied 
as  with  a  syphon.  (Fig.  321.) 

After  the  fluid  has  been  introduced  and  left  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  it  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
fresh  fluid  poured  in  M'here  necessary,  the  funnel 
being  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  bed  for 
emptying  the  bladder.  Anodyne  solutions  are  said 
not  to  be  of  much  use  in  these  cases,  but  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  introducing  half  a  grain,  more 
or  less,  of  morphia,  with  apparent  advantage,  after 
the  washing  out  of  the  bladder.  When  the  washino: 
out  of  the  bladder  increases  the  irritation  it  should 
be  discontinued.  At  times  a  double  catheter  is  of 
use,  the  injection  flowing  down  one  side,  and  the 
contents  of  the  bladder  out  of  the  other. 

In  the  inflamed  bladder  associated  with  atony, 
the  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  is  a  valuable 
drug,  or  the  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid  given  in 
twenty-minim  or  half  drachm  doses  three  times  a 
day ;  but,  in  a  general  way,  alkalies  are  called  for, 
the  urine  naturally  secreted  being  acid,  and  so  as  it 
is  poured  into  the  inflamed  bladder  becomes  an  irri- 
tant. The  diet  under  all  circumstances,  should  be 
nutritious  but  unstimulating,  alcohol  being  given 
carefully,  according  to  the  patient's  powers.  In  all  cases,  however,  of  inflamed  bladder, 
the  surgeon  ought  to  remember  its  cause,  which  is  generally  due  to  some  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  urine  or  local  cause  of  irritation ;  and  for  a  cure,  the  removal  of  its  cause  is 
essential. 


Mode  of  washing  out  the  bl  idder.  The  irri- 
gator can  may  be  substituted  for  the  jug  and 
band. 


Ulceration  of  the  Bladder. 

This  is  rarely  the  result  of  ordinary  cystitis,  though  it  may  occur  in  the  paralyzed  organ, 
and  is  met  with  after  death  where  catheterism  has  been  frequently  employed,  and  in  cases 
of  stone.  It  is  likewise  found  in  tuberculous  subjects  from  the  breaking  down  of  tuber- 
culous material,  as  well  as  in  cancer.  The  disease  is  indicated  by  the  same  symptoms  as 
exist  in  inflamed  bladder,  with  more  local  distress,  more  blood  in  the  urine,  and  greater 
pain  after  micturation.  There  is  usually  also  much  constitutional  depression  and  want  of 
power.  I  have  seen  two  cases  in  w'hich  extravasation  of  urine  above  the  pubes  resulted 
from  this  disease,  one  of  which  recovered  and  the  other  died. 

The  indications  for  treatment  are  similar  to  those  for  cystitis,  opium  being  freely  used 
as  a  suppository  or  an  enema.  All  mechanical  interference  should  be  avoided  unless 
absolutely  called  for,  and  then  it  should  be  of  the  gentlest  kind.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether,  in  the  severer  forms,  an  incision  into  the  bladder,  as  for  lithotomy,  would  not  be 
a  sound  practice,  the  urine  then  would  flow  away  as  secreted,  and  a  chance  given  to  the 
bladder  to  recover  itself;  at  any  rate,  the  operation  would  give  relief.  I  have  done  this 
on  several  occasions  with  success. 
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Yesico-intestinal  Fistula. 

This  is  sometimes  met  witli,  and  it  is  probable  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  the  ulcer- 
ating process  commences  in  the  bowel  and  involves  the  bladder  in  a  secondary  way.  It 
usually  first  manifests  its  presence  by  the  passage  of  wind  with  the  water,  some  little 
irritability  of  bladder  having  previously  existed  ;  feces,  liquid  or  solid,  soon  follow,  giving 
rise  to  fetid  urine  and  severe  bladder  symptoms,  the  pain  of  foreign  material  in  the  bladder 
being  very  marked  when  the  large  intestine  or  rectum  is  involved ;  the  liquid  motion  of 
the  small  intestine  does  not  appear  to  give  rise  to  the  same  local  distress  as  the  solid. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  this  mixture  of  urine  and  intestinal  contents. 
When  flatus  passes  per  urethram  the  condition  may  be  suspected  ;  when  tlie  urine  has  a 
fe(^al  odor  and  color  the  condition  gives  rise  to  something  more  than  a  suspicion;  and  when 
solid  feces  are  visible  the  diagnosis  is  certain.  In  doubtful  cases  the  microscopical  exami- 
nation of  the  sediment  of  the  urine  will  readily  reveal  its  nature.  At  times  the  feces  may 
obstruct  the  uretlira  and  cause  retention. 

In  looking  into  the  history  of  these  cases  there  will  usually  be  found  some  bowel  symp- 
toms, some  diarrluea  or  dysenteric  affection,  some  symptoms  of  stricture  or  cancer  of  the 
bowel ;  and,  although  this  affection  may  be  found  associated  with  cancerous  disease,  it 
seems  more  frequently  to  be  tlie  result  of  the  simple  perforating  ulcer  of  the  bowel. 

Treatment — AVhen  a  fecal  fistula  has  once  formed  between  the  bowel  and  bladder, 
the  hopes  of  an  unaided  natural  cure  are  veiy  feeble,  and,  when  solid  motions  mix  with 
the  urine,  but  little  can  be  done  to  palliate  the  suffering  that  is  produced.  For  a  time  the 
bladder  may  be  emptied  of  its  contents,  and,  by  being  washed  out,  freed  of  its  local  irri- 
tant ;  but  the  truce  can  be  only  for  a  limited  period,  another  action  of  the  bowel  being  to 
a  certainty  followed  by  a  fresh  entry  of  feculent  material  into  the  bladder  with  all  its  evil 
effects. 

When  liquid  motions  or  small  intestine  contents  communicate  with  the  bladder  the 
symptoms  are  not  nearly  so  distressing,  and  the  necessity  for  interference  is  thereby 
diminished. 

The  only  means  the  surgeon  has  at  his  disposal  by  which  relief  can  be  afforded  is  colo- 
tomy  ;  and,  when  the  rectum  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  whether  cancerous  or  otherwise, 
lumbar  colotomy  ought  to  be  performed.  By  it  the  feces  are  diverted  froiii  their  unnatural 
channel  and  discharged  through  the  loin,  and  all  the  miseries  of  bladder  complication  are 
effectually  relieved.  When  the  ulceration  is  of  a  simple  kind,  there  is  some  prospect  of 
its  closing;  when  of  a  cancerous  nature,  such  a  result  cannot  be  expected;  but,  under  both 
circumstances,  a  large  amount  of  relief  is  immediately  affTorded  and  life  prolonged. 

I  have  had  four  cases  of  vesico-intestinal  fistula,  in  which  this  operation,  lumbar  colo- 
tomy, has  been  performed  with  marked  success  ;  one  lived  six  years  after  the  operation, 
and  died,  a3t.  70,  from  ruptured  heart ;  the  second  is  still  alive  and  well,  seven  years  after 
the  operation  ;  the  third  died  four  months  after  the  operation  from  kidney  disease.  Mr. 
Holmes,  Mr.  C.  Heath,  and  Mr.  Pennell,  of  Rio,  have  had  similar  cases.  For  further 
information  vide  Holmes's  paper,  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  1866-7;  and  case,  with  remarks, 
by  author,  '  Brit,  and  Foreign  Quarterly,'  Jan.  1869  ;  and  '  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.'  1872. 

Tumors  of  the  Bladder. 

These,  as  met  with  in  practice,  may  be  tvarty,  fibrous^  villoiis,  epithelial,  or  cancerous. 
Tlie  first  three  benign  growths  are  usually  more  or  less  polypoid  and  connected  with  the 
mucous  or  submucous  tissue  of  the  bladder ;  the  epithelial  and  cancerous  being  more 
infiltrating. 

The  warty  and fibroxts  are  most  frequently  found  in  children,  and  give  rise  to  symptoms 
similar  to  those  of  stone  and  urinary  obstruction.  They  are  rarely  attended  with  hemor- 
rhage, differing  in  this  respect  widely  from  all  other  vesical  growths.  In  tlie  early  stage 
they  cause  bladder  irritation,  and  in  the  later,  as  they  approach  the  urethra,  difficult  mic- 
turition or  retention  ;  at  times  in  females,  the  polypus  may  protrude  througli  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra.  They  cause  death  usually  by  obstructing  the  urinary  outlet  and  inducing 
organic  disease  in  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  suppurative  nephritis  being  a  common  cause 
of  death.  Pathologically  they  may  appear  as  outgrowths  from  the  mucous  and  submucous 
tissue,  gradually  becoming  polypoid,  the  expulsive  action  of  the  bladder,  doubtless,  having 
considerable  influence  in  encouraging  this  result.  They  are  composed  of  fibro-cellular  oi 
fibrous  tissue  not  unlike  the  polypus  of  the  nose  ;  and  occasionally  assume  more  of  a  warty 
86 
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Polypoid  outgrowths  from  mu- 
cous membrane  of  bladder. 
Preparation  210423,  Guy's  Mus. 


character.  They  are  sometimes,  although  rarely,  single  ;  generally  many  pedunculated 
growths  spring  from  a  single  base,  while  sometimes  they  appear  to  cover  a  large  surface 
of  the  bladder.  In  Fig.  322  tliis  condition  is  well  seen.  It  was 
described  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  as  "  Tumor  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder  everted.  Polypoid  excrescences  producing 
symptoms  of  stone."  Polypoid  outgrowths  occasionally  spring 
from  the  prostate  gland  and  give  rise  to  similar  symptoms. 

Treatment  Little  more  than  palliative  treatment  has 

hitherto  been  employed  in  these  cases,  as  the  disease  has  been 
little  understood  and  rarely  treated.  Yet  an  old  surgeon  of 
Guy's,  Warner,  in  1747,  incised  the  urethra  of  a  woman,  a?t. 
23,  who  was  suffering  from  a  polypus,  and  put  a  ligature  round 
the  peduncle  of  a  growtli  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg  with  com- 
plete success  ;  and  Dessault,  after  i-emoving  a  stone  from  a 
male,  successfully  twisted  off"  a  polypus  that  he  found  in  the 
bladdei'.  Mr.  Birkett,  in  a  striking  example  of  the  disease  oc- 
curring in  a  female  child  ajt.  5,  applied  a  ligature  to  the  growth, 
but  the  patient  died  with  suppurating  kidney,  the  elfects  of  the 
disease  ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  1858)  ;  and,  on  reading  the  de- 
scriptions of  other  cases,  the  practicability  of  successful  operative 
interference  does  not  appear  impossible,  Richard  Volkmann  on 
Nov.  30,  1874,  having  removed  a  pedunculated  myoma  growing  from  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder  from  a  man  aet.  54,  by  means  of  the  suprapubic  incision — a  perineal  cut  into 
the  bladder  having  been  previously  made  for  diagnostic  purposes.  The  man  died  from 
peritonitis  the  next  day  ('Arch.  26,  Clin.-Chir.'  Bd.  10,  p.  682).  The  case,  when  left 
to  nature,  can  have  but  one  ending.  When  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  with  tolerable  cor- 
rectness, an  incision  into  the  bladder,  as  in  lithotomy,  with  the  view  of  applying  a  ligature 
to  the  base  of  the  growth  is  not  even  in  the  male  a  dangerous  operation,  and  in  peduncu- 
lated tumors  may  prove  successful ;  and,  when  the  growth  cannot  be  removed,  the  opera- 
tion will  doubtless  be  of  value  in  giving  a  free  opening  for  urine  to  escape,  and  the  growth 
to  expand,  in  this  way  relieving  symptoms.  In  female  subjects  the  prospects  are  even 
more  favorable  ;'  as  when  the  bladder  has  been  laid  open  it  may  be  possible  to  remove  the 
growth  by  tortion,  ligature,  or  excision,  when  a  cure  may  ensue,  and,  if  it  prove  impos- 
sible, relief  to  a  certainty  will  be  afforded  to  all  the  symptoms  as  well  as  life  prolonged. 

Villous  or  vascular  growths  (for  these  terms  are  synonymous)  are  found  in  the  bladder 
as  in  any  other  part  of  the  urinary  passages.    They  grow  irom  the  mucous  or  submucous 

tissue,  and  appear  as  tufts  of  villous  processes  like  the 
villi  of  the  chorion.  They  are  usually  small  in  size,  and 
at  times  multiple,  that  is,  two  or  three  of  these  tufts  are 
found  in  the  same  subject ;  occasionally,  too,  the  interior 
of  the  bladder  seems  covered  with  these  villous  growths. 
In  an  example  recently  under  my  care  this  was  the  ease. 
They  are  essentially  innocent  in  their  nature,  and  have 
no  relation  to  cancer  as  was  formerly  believed. 

They  possess,  moreover,  this  peculiarity,  that  they  bleed 
profusely,  and  even  from  a  single  tuft  the  size  of  a  nut, 
fatal  hemorrhage  may  occur.  They  differ  widely  in  this 
respect  from  the  polypoid  tumors  last  considered,  as  in 
these,  hematuria  is  usually  the  first  sym|)tom  that  attracts 
notice,  and  the  most  persistent;  indeed,  it  is  often  the 
only  one.  If  the  growth  in  any  way  affects  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra,  obstruction  may  exist,  but  not  otherwise. 
For  diagnostic  purposes  the  urine  sliould  always  be  most 
carefully  examined,  as  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for 
some  of  the  villous  tissue  to  be  passed  with  the  water,  and 
then  under  the  microscope  its  true  nature  may  be  revealed. 
In  a  case  I  saw  some  time  ago,  with  Mr.  Dukes,  of  Canon- 
bury,  of  a  female  child  who  had  several  attacks  of  hieina- 
turia,  I  caught  in  the  eye  of  my  catiieter  with  which  I 
was  examining  the  bladder,  a  small  villous  growth,  and 
Microscopically  its  structure  was  characteristic,  and  the 


Fig.  323. 
Viickened  WaJl  of  BladJer 


O)  ajmeamnce^  of 
villous  ffrotfthy 


Villous  growth  in  bladder,  with  hy- 
pertrophied  walls  of  the  oriran.  From 
drawing  .368"',  Guy's  Hosi'.  Mus. 

accidentally  pulled  it  away. 


child  had  no  return  of  the  disease.    Fig.  323,  taken  from  a  drawing,  illustrates  one  of 
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these  growths.  Each  viUus  is  composed  of  elongated  nucleated  cells  and  loops  of  blood- 
vessels, and  is  covered  with  columnar  epithelium. 

Treatment  There  is  no  cure  for  this  affection,  and  the  surgeon  can  only  relieve 

symptoms;  pain  and  irritability  of  bladder  l)y  sedatives,  retention  by  catheterism  employed 
with  extreme  gentleness,  and  hemorrhage  by  astringents,  as  gallic  acid  and  iron.  Astrin- 
gent injections  have  been  recommended.  The  disease  usually  destroys  life  in  about  two 
years;  but  a  patient  of  mine  died  lately  who  had  symptoms  of  it  to  a  marked  degree,  with 
occasional  profuse  hematuria,  for  eight  years.  Tiie  whole  mucous  surface  of  the  bladder 
was  covered  with  this  villous  growth,  the  bladder  liypertrophied,  and  the  kidneys  diseased 
as  in  an  ordinary  obstructive  affection. 

Cancer  of  the  bladder  is  a  disease  of  the  old  or  middle  aged,  and  may  occur  as  a 
primary  disease  of  the  organ,  but  more  commonly  from  extension  of  disease  from  the  rec- 
tum, uterus,  or  prostate.  It  may  assume  the  form  of  the  hard,  soft,  or  epithelial  cancer. 
Hemorrhage  is  the  earliest  as  it  is  the  most  prominent  symptom,  dysuria  and  all  the 
other  signs  and  indications  of  obstructive  disease  of  the  urinary  passages  soon  making 
their  appearance.  Local  pain  of  a  lancinating  character  is  tolerably  constant,  and  is 
referred  much  to  the  loins,  thighs,  and  perineum.  The  bleeding  is  often  profuse  and 
sudden,  blanching  the  patient ;  cachexia  soon  shows  itself,  and  death  from  exhaustion 
with  glandular  enlargements  in  the  pelvis  and  loins. 

The  urine  often  contains  debris  of  broken-up  cancer  with  the  blood,  which  when  found, 
render  the  diagnosis  certain  ;  yet  the  surgeon  should  remember,  that  tlie  epithelium  of 
the  bladder  assumes  such  variable  forms  as  to  com{)el  great  caution  in  coming  to  any 
conclusion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  a  growth  from  isolated  cells.  Masses  of  cells  or 
organized  tissue  are  valuable  diagnostic  signs. 

Treatment. — Here,  as  in  the  villous  growths,  palliative  treatment  is  alone  applicable ; 
opium  or  other  sedatives  to  relieve  local  pain  and  give  rest  being  essential.  These  reme- 
dies are  most  valuable  probably  as  injections  into  the  rectum,  or  as  suppositories.  Tiie 
general  powers  of  the  patient  should  be  supported,  and  everything  applied  that  can  give 
comfort ;  but  no  surgical  or  medical  treatment  is  of  any  real  avail. 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  bladder  This  is  a  rai-e  although  a  real  affection, 

and  is  confined  to  young  middle  age.  It  is  generally  associated  probably  with  the  same 
disease  of  the  kidneys  or  prostate,  and  shows  itself  as  a  deposit  of  tuberculous  matter  in 
the  mucous  and  sub-mucous  tissue,  which  when  it  breaks  down,  is  an  ulcer.  It  is  usually 
accompanied  with  symptoms  of  irritable  bladder  and  painful  micturition,  the  latter  symp- 
tom being  more  common  when  ulceration  has  taken  place. 

Rest  in  the  horizontal  posture  is  essential  in  this  as  in  all  bladder  affections,  anodynes, 
tonics,  and  nutritious  food  being  of  great  value.  My  friend,  Mr.  Poland,  told  me,  that  in 
a  case  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  bladder  attended  with  ulceration  (which  was  under  Mr. 
Aston  Key's  care  when  he  was  a  dresser),  where  the  suffering  was  severe,  Mr.  Key  sug- 
gested the  pro[)riety  of  laying  the  bladder  open,  as  in  lithotomy,  and  thus  allowing  the 
urine  to  flow  off  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  bladder.  The  patient,  however,  was  too  far 
exhausted  from  advanced  lung  disease  to  allow  of  its  performance.  Mr.  Key  stated  that, 
in  another  case  where  the  disease  had  not  made  so  much  progress,  he  should  not  hesitate 
in  peforming  the  operation.  The  bladder  in  this  one  was  found  almost  stripped  of  its 
mucous  membrane,  and  what  remained  was  studded  with  tubercular  deposits.  Mr.  Key 
called  it  phthisis  of  the  bladder. 

Atony  of  the  bladder  is  a  want  of  muscular  power  in  the  bladder  to  expel  its  con- 
tents as  a  result  of  its  over-distension  from  either  compulsory  retention,  or  organic 
obstruction,  some  cerebral  disturbance  or  fever,  &c.  It  has  been  often  falsely  described 
as  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  but,  whereas  in  paralysis  the  loss  of  power  is  due  to  a  want  of 
nerve  supply,  in  atony  it  is  the  result  of  want  of  muscular  power  due  to  exhaustion  or 
over-stretching.  It  may  be  associated  with  retention  or  with  incontinence,  the  latter 
condition  showing  itself  when  the  bladder  is  over-charged,  the  dribbling  of  urine  being  a 
mere  overflow. 

Treatment  As  the  cause  of  atony  of  the  bladder  is  muscular  exhaustion,  so  the 

treatment  consists  in  giving  the  organ  muscular  repose,  which  can  be  done  by  catheter- 
ism. Where  the  atony  is  not  very  complete,  the  drawing  off  of  the  urine  twice  a  day 
may  suffice  to  allow  tlie  organ  to  recover  its  tone,  and  to  act  naturally.  But  when  tiie 
atony  is  extreme,  it  may  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  catheter  into  tlie  bladder  and  to 
fasten  it  tiiere,  the  urine  being  allowed  to  run  away  as  secreted  through  a  tube  fixed  on 
the  end  of  tiie  catheter.  By  this  means  the  most  complete  rest  can  be  given  to  the  organ. 
Where  the  bladder  is  sluggisli  in  resuming  its  functions,  tonics  such  as  iron  may  be  given, 
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with  the  local  injection  into  the  bladder  of  some  stimulant,  as  cold  wafer,  diluted  nitric 
acid  or  tincture  of  iron  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  ten  drops  to  the  ounce ;  but  catheter- 
ism  alone,  as  a  rule,  is  enough,  these  cases  generally  recovering  unless  the  cause  has  been 
acting  for  too  long  a  period.  When  recovery  is  slow,  an  electric  shock  thi'ough  tiie  pelvis 
is  often  beneficial. 

Paralysis  of  the  bladder  is  a  far  more  serious  affection  than  atony,  since  the  want 
of  power  is  due  to  deficiency  in  nerve  supply,  which  deficiency  may  be  partial  or  complete. 
It  is  met  with  whenever  the  spinal  cord  is  injured  or  diseased,  as  in  brain  shocks  or  dis- 
ease, in  reflected  irritation  from  disease  about  the  rectum,  uterus,  &c.,  and  after  any  ope- 
ration upon  these  parts.  It  may  be  caused  also  by  a  severe  mental  shock,  or  the  general 
depression  from  a  fever. 

Treatment  The  cause  of  the  paralysis  in  these  cases  must  always  have  an  important 

influence  on  the  practice  of  the  surgeon,  but  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  bladder  empty 
is  essential  under  all  circumstances ;  for  this  purpose  a  soft,  full  size  elastic  catheter  had 
better  be  passed  two  or  three  times  a  day,  the  greatest  gentleness  being  observed  in  the 
manipulation.  When  anything  like  cystitis  is  present  it  should  be  locally  treated  by  wash- 
ing out  the  bladder,  &c.,  as  already  indicated.  To  leave  a  catheter  in  the  bladder  is  not 
desirable.  When  professional  aid  is  not  always  at  hand,  a  nurse  may  at  times  be  entrusted 
with  a  full-sized  vulcanized  india-rubber  catheter  without  a  stilette,  and  allowed  to  pass 
it ;  it  has  simply  to  be  pushed  down  the  penis  and  can  do  no  harm.  In  fever  cases  the 
plan  is  a  good  one. 

Hysterical  retention  is  not  rarely  met  with  in  women,  and  is  difficult  to  treat. 
Catheterism  is  only  to  be  resorted  to  when  necessity  compels,  hysterical  patients  usually 
micturating  when  the  pain  of  retention  calls  loudly  for  relief.  The  cold  douche  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  is  a  good  local  remedy  for  the  affection,  and  not  too  pleasant 
for  the  patient  to  wish  for  its  repetition.  Moral  treatment  is  always  called  for  in  these 
cases,  and  is  more  needful  than  surgical  interference. 

Incontinence  of  Urine 

is  met  with  under  two  very  different  conditions.  In  the  one,  during  sleep,  when  the  will 
of  the  patient  is  in  abeyance — the  neck  of  the  bladder  ceasing  to  act  from  want  of  power, 
and  giving  rise  to  nocturnal  incontinence.  In  the  other,  the  incontinence  is  only  a  result 
of  over -distension,  and  is  a  mere  overflow.  The  first  form  is  common  in  children,  the 
second,  in  adults.  Incontinence,  however,  both  in  the  child  and  adult,  may  be  due  to 
bladder  irritation  from  the  presence  of  a  stone  or  other  foreign  body,  and  it  will  then  exist 
during  the  day  rather  than  at  night.  It  may  also  follow  the  operation  of  lithotomy  from 
injury  to  the  sphincter  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Incontinence  in  the  child  is  a  very  troublesome,  and  often  very  obstinate  affec- 
tion. It  is,  notwithstanding,  generally  curable,  and  even  in  very  bad  cases,  as  puberty 
approaches,  the  symptom  disappears,  though  in  exceptional  instances,  the  infirmity  con- 
tinues in  after-life.  Tiie  child  is  generally  brought  to  the  surgeon  because  he  "  wets  his 
bed,"  when  too  often  the  history  reveals  the  painful  fact  that  punishment  has  been  severely 
tried  before  professional  advice  was  sought ;  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  by  such  a  pro- 
cess, no  cure  can  be  effected.  In  many  instances,  the  habit  is  in  a  measure  induced  by  a 
want  of  attention  in  the  parents  to  take  the  child  up  during  the  long  hours  of  tlie  night, 
j     When  tlie  prejjuce  is  very  long  or  adherent,  circumcision  should  be  performed. 

Wlien  the  urine  is  chemically  wrong  in  any  of  its  constituents,  remedies  must  be  given 
to  correct  the  faults,  and  a  limpid  watery  urine  in  a  child,  as  in  an  adult,  is  always  an 
irritant. 

With  respect  to  medicines,  the  tincture  of  iron  is  doubtless  the  best,  and  next  to  it, 
belladonna,  either  in  tlie  form  of  the  tincture  or  extract,  but  in  some  instances  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  is  excellent. 

I  have  tried  and  been  disappointed  with  full  doses  of  chloral  given  at  bed-time.  It  acts 
at  times  wonderfully  well,  but  at  others  appears  useless.  When  employed,  it  should  be 
given  on  an  empty  stomach.  Tonics  are  the  right  medicines,  one  form  often  succeeding 
where  another  fails ;  iron,  quinine,  nux  vomica,  and  zinc  being,  as  a  rule,  better  than 
belladonna.  The  tonics  by  day  and  a  night  dose  of  belladonna  have  sometimes  proved  of 
value. 

The  bow^els  should  always  be  attended  to,  and  the  presence  of  worms  considered;  and 
it  is  well  to  have  the  bowels  relieved  at  night  before  going  to  bed.  When  the  child  is  not 
too  young,  cold  baths  with  or  without  salt  should  be  used,  and  every  means  employed  to 
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maintain  the  j^eneral  heultli,  although  it  must  be  added,  that  chihlren  who  hibor  under  this 
infirmity  are  rarely  feeble  and  cachectic.  The  child  should  be  encouraged  to  sleep  on  his 
side  in  preference  to  his  back,  and  for  this  end,  a  handkerchief  with  a  knot  in  it  may  be 
fastened  round  the  pelvis,  tlie  knot  being  adjusted  over  the  sacrum. 

In  cases  of  extreme  obstinacy,  some  surgeons  apjdy  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  ten 
grains  to  the  ounce,  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  it  is  said  with  advantage.  Others  apply 
mechanical  means  to  prevent  tlie  flow  of  urine,  such  as  an  india-rubber  ring  around  tiie 
penis,  or  cover  up  the  urethral  or  preputial  orifice  by  a  layer  of  collodion.  Good  reports 
have  been  given  of  these  practices.  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  well  of  any  such  means, 
and  have  never  adopted  them,  as  they  seem  wrong  in  principle. 

Nocturnal  incontinence  in  a  child  generally  means  atony  of  the  sphincter  ;  while  in- 
continence during  the  day  suggests  bladder  irritation,  generally  a  stone  or  urethral  ob- 
struction. 

Incontinence  in  the  adult,  as  already  stated,  means,  as  a  rule,  over-fulness  of  the 
bladder,  tiie  real  condition  being  one  of  retention  from  some  obstructive  urethral  or  pros- 
tatic disease,  bladder  atony,  or  paralysis.  It  may,  however,  be  due  to  stone,  or  the  result 
of  a  pi'eceding  lithotomy.  In  women  it  may  be  associated  with  some  uterine  displacement 
or  disturbance,  some  urethral  disease  or  injury.  In  men  and  women,  severe  spine  disease 
may  cause  it.  To  treat  it,  the  cause  must  be  ascertained,  and,  as  the  first  means  of  in- 
vestigation, the  introduction  of  a  catheter  is  probably  a  sound  practice  to  follow,  since  it 
settles  at  once  the  question  of  retention,  and  often  detects  the  true  cause,  thereby  giving 
a  clue  to  the  treatment  to  be  adopted,  viz.,  the  removal  of  the  cause. 

True  incontinence,  however,  is  met  with  in  severe  cases  of  general  or  local  paralysis, 
in  functional  derangement  of  the  cord  from  venereal  excesses,  and  still  more  frequently 
from  self-abuse;  such  patients  often  complaining  of  "inability  to  stop  the  flow  of  urine 
when  commenced."  It  is,  however,  seen  in  old  people  with  prostatic  enlargement,  the 
third  lobe  being  enlarged  and  projecting  forward  between  the  lateral  lobes,  so  as  to  open 
out  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  render  it  constantly  patent,  the  incontinence  being  due 
to  ovei-fiow,  the  result  of  retention. 

In  these  cases,  the  use  of  a  urinal  is  the  only  remedial  means  at  the  surgeon's  com- 
mand, except  in  those  caused  by  venereal  excesses,  when  tonics,  cold  bathing,  and  abso- 
lute abstinence  from  all  injurious  habits  may  effect  a  cure. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PROSTATE. 

The  diseases  of  the  prostate  gland  are  of  importance,  placed  as  it  is  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  the  commencement  of  the  urethra,  for  on  the  one  hand  it  may  suffer  as  a 
consequence  of  urethral  disease,  and  on  the  other,  when  diseased,  it  may  give  rise  to 
bladder  symptoms  of  considerable  severity.  Thus,  it  may  inflame  or  suppurate  as  a  con- 
sequence of  urethral  disease,  gonorrhoea  or  stricture,  and  mechanically  interfering  with  the 
flow  of  urine,  cause  retention.  It  may  indeed  undergo  nearly  com|)lete  destruction  from 
suppuration,  the  direct  consequence  of  stricture  and  possibly  of  extravasation.  When 
enlarged  from  hypertrophy,  stone,  cancer,  or  any  other  cause,  it  may  mechanically  inter- 
fere with  the  flow  of  urine,  and  so  give  rise  to  bladder  symptoms  or  bladder  disease  of  no 
slight  severity,  and  it  may  cause  incontinence  by  the  special  direction  of  the  growth  of 
one  of  its  lobes. 

Inflammation  of  the  Prostate. 

This  is  usually  due  to  the  extension  backwards  of  a  gonorrhceal  inflammation,  or,  to 
the  presence  of  a  stricture.  It  may  arise,  too,  as  a  complication  of  cystitis  from  the  irri- 
tation of  a  calculus,  the  passage  of  a  sound,  or  the  application  of  caustics.  It  is  also  not 
unknown  as  an  idiopathic  affection  in  gouty  subjects,  and  in  those  who  indulge  in  sexual 
excesses. 

It  is  generally  ushered  in  with  pain  in  the  perineum  and  bladder  irritation,  the  act  of 
micturition  being  attended  and  followed  by  pain,  and  often  tenesmus.  Defecation  ceases 
to  be  a  painless  act  and  is  attended  with  uneasiness,  sometimes  with  difRculty,  and  at  last 
with  distress.  On  manipulating  the  perineum,  a  deep-seated  fulness  will  be  felt,  and  on 
passing  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  the  prostate  will  be  found  enlarged,  spongy,  and  ])ain- 
ful ;  rigors  probably  will  form  one  of  the  general  symptoms  with  febrile  disturbance, 
which  will  vary  in  severity  according  to  the  acuteness  of  the  affection. 

If  the  inflammation  advances  to  abscess,  a  throbbing  pain  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
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will  be  felt,  with  a  constant  desire  to  go  to  stool,  and  retention  of  urine  is  almost  sure  to 
occur. 

If  left  alone,  the  abscess  will  probably  burst  into  the  urethra  and  discharge  itself  exter- 
nally with  immediate  and  marked  relief;  while  in  other  cases,  it  may  open  into  the  rec- 
tum. It  sometimes  happens  that  the  abscess  is  ruptured  during  the  passage  of  a  catheter 
10  relieve  retention,  or  during  a  rectal  examination. 

When  the  disease  is  acute,  the  local  as  well  as  the  general  symptoms  will  be  severe ; 
but  when  chronic,  they  will  be  less  marked  thougli  not  less  characteristic. 

As  a  result  of  acute  inflammation,  chronic  disease  is  often  left,  as  indicated  by  pain  in 
passing  water,  irritability  of  bladder,  a  thin  urethral  discharge,  cloudy  purident  urine, 
and  perineal,  pelvic,  and  anal  pain,  which  is  increased  on  exercise  or  excitement.  There 
may  be  at  times  some  little  loss  of  power  in  emptying  the  bladder,  pain  in  sexual  inter- 
course, or  frequent  nocturnal  emissions. 

Treatment  When  the  symptoms  are  acute  few  remedies  give  more  relief  than  the 

application  of  fifteen  or  twenty  leeches  to  the  perineum,  followed  by  a  hot  hip  bath  and 
the  subsequent  application  of  a  linseed  poultice  made  with  the  decoction  of  poppies  or 
mixed  with  the  extract  of  opium.  A  good  purge  should  also  be  resorted  to  and  alkalies 
given  with  sedatives  such  as  morphia  or  opium,  to  allay  pain. 

When  retention  of  urine  complicates  the  case,  a  catheter  must  be  passed,  a  catheter 
coude  being  the  best,  but  not  before  the  warm  bath  and  opium  have  been  employed,  as 
the  introduction  of  a  catheter  under  such  circumstances  is  always  painful  and  may  do 
harm.  When  required,  an  elastic  instrument,  which  has  been  well  softened  and  oiled, 
should  be  selected.  Rest  in  the  horizontal  posture  should  be  observed,  and  liquid  diet 
given. 

When  an  abscess  has  formed,  and  there  is  evidence  of  deep-seated  perineal  suppuration, 
an  incision  in  the  median  line  of  the  perineum  should  be  made  ;  and,  indeed,  if  suppura- 
tion has  not  taken  place,  the  operation,  by  lessening  tension,  will  be  followed  by  relief  to 
the  symptoms. 

When  the  abscess  has  opened  naturally,  no  surgical  interference  is  usually  required, 
although  in  exceptional  cases  where  one  abscess  is  followed  by  another,  and  the  deep 
parts  about  the  gland  instead  of  undergoing  repair  are  becoming  more  involved,  a  perineal 
incision  should  be  made.  Wlien  the  suppuration  is  the  result  of  a  stricture,  and  has 
probably  been  caused  by  extravasation,  the  propriety  of  dividing  the  stricture  and  laying 
open  the  perineum  down  to  the  prostate  cannot  be  questioned. 

In  chronic  injiammation,  whether  the  sequel  of  the  acute  or  not,  when  attended  with 
suppuration,  the  practice  already  advised  should  be  followed.  When  no  suppuration 
exists  but  only  enlargement,  counter-irritation  by  means  of  small  perineal  blisters  is  of 
great  use,  and  the  elevation  of  the  pelvis  with  a  pillow  at  night  is  also  valuable.  Tonics, 
as  a  rule,  are  required  with  the  iodide  of  potassium.  The  bowels  should  never  be  allowed 
to  be  confined,  the  best  laxatives  being  some  saline  medicine,  or  one  of  the  natural  mine- 
ral waters,  such  as  Vichy  or  Pullna.  All  mechanical  interference  with  the  prostate 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  nocturnal  emissions  treated  on  general  principles,  and  not  as 
being  due  to  a  local  cause;  tonics,  generous  living,  and  fresh  air  doing  more  towards 
hastening  recovery  tlian  anything  else.  Over-exercise  must  be  avoided,  and  sexual  ex- 
citement forbidden. 

Abscesses  occasionally  occur  around  the  prostate  and  give  rise  to  very 
many  of  the  same  symptoms  as  a  prostatic  abscess  They  are  more  apt,  however,  to 
make  their  way  towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  perineum  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa. 
As  soon  as  they  are  recognized  they  should  be  opened  by  one  or  two  deep  incisions  in 
front  of  the  anus  on  eitlier  side  of  the  median  line.  On  one  occasion,  I  let  out,  by  two 
incisions  about  a  {)int  of  pus  that  iiad  accumulated  in  this  part,  and  produced  complete 
retention  of  urine  for  several  days.  Immediate  relief  and  a  good  recovery  followed  the 
operation. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Prostate. 

This  is  a  general  term  applied  to  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  gland  which  is  not  in- 
flammatory, but  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  common  consequence  of  old  age  ;  indeed,  it 
has  been  regarded  as  a  general  senile  change.  Pathological  investigations,  however,  have 
taught  us  that  this  is  not  the  case,  Thompson,  with  others,  having  clearly  proved  that 
although  it  is  an  aflection  of  advanced  life,  it  is  in  no  way  a  necessary  attendant  on  old 
age,  the  vast  majority  of  old  men  having  nothing  of  the  kind. 
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Fig.  324. 


When  present,  it  is  usually  met  with  in  subjects  over  sixty.  Thompson  has  not  met 
with  an  example  under  the  age  of  fifty- four  ;  and,  after  many  dissections  of  the  prostates 
of  elderly  men,  he  found  an  appreciable  enlargement  of  the  organ  in  one-third  of  the  cases, 
but  in  only  one-third  of  these  was  it  enough  to  cause  symptoms  during  life. 

The  disease  is  generally  believed  to  be  an  hypertrophy  or  over-growth  of  natural  tissues, 
and,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  instances  this  is  doubtless  the  case  ;  but  in  others,  the 
enlargement  is  clearly  caused  by  the  development  of  distinct  glandular  tumors  embedded 
within  the  structure  of  the  gland  which  may  be  squeezed  out  of  the  organ  upon  division 
of  the  tissues  covering  them  in.  They  are  sometimes  merely  covered  by  the  capsule  of 
the  prostate,  while  at  others,  they  are  well  placed  within  its  structure  ;  at  times  they  are 
single,  at  others  multiple,  and  rarely  give  rise  to  any  other  than  mechanical  symptoms. 
When  these  growths  are  situated  in  what  is  called  the  third  lobe  of  the  prostate,  they  give 
rise  to  symptoms  of  obstruction  and  bladder  irritation,  precisely  similar  to  those  caused 
by  the  genuine  enlargement  or  hypertro[)hy  of  the  gland  itself.  These  fibrous  or  glandular 
tumors  are  analogous  to  those  found  in  the  uterus.  This  hypertrophy  is  now  known  to  be, 
as  shown  by  Ellis  and  others,  a  mere  increase  in  the  natural  fibrous  and  muscular  tissue 
of  the  organ  with  the  glandular  structure.  The  enlargement  is  mostly  general,  and,  as 
long  as  the  vesical  or  third  lobe  is  not  materially  enlarged,  nor  the  urethra  encroached 
upon,  it  is  extraordinary  to  what  a  size  the  prostate  may  attain  without  giving  rise  to  any 
special  symptoms.  It  is  indeed  only  when  the  so-called  third 
lobe  increases  bladder-ways,  and  interferes  mechanically  with  the 
act  of  micturition  by  its  size  or  the  direction  of  its  growth,  that 
any  marked  symptoms  are  produced.  In  the  preparation  from 
which  Fig.  324  was  taken  this  condition  is  well  shown. 

The  effect  of  an  enlargement  of  the  prostate  upon  the  urethra 
is  very  variable.  At  one  time  the  prostatic  urethra  will  be  elon- 
gated to  twice  or  more  its  normal  length  ;  wliile  at  another,  it 
will  be  tortuous — this  condition  being  caused  by  an  unequal  en- 
largement of  the  lateral  lobes.  It  is  under  these  circumstances 
that  the  diameter  of  the  passage  may  be  encroached  upon  and 
obstruction  produced.  In  the  bladder,  other  changes  are  found, 
and  the  sudden  projection  upwards  of  the  vesical  or  third  lobe  is 
the  most  common  ;  yet  when  with  this  there  is  an  enlargement 
of  one  or  other  of  the  lateral  lobes  a  great  irregularity  of  the 
urethra  is  the  result. 

Tliis  enlargement  of  the  prostate  may  so  derange  the  course  of 
the  muscular  fibres  about  the  trigone  of  the  bladder  as  to  produce 
a  bar  or  ridge  that  mechanically  interferes  with  micturition. 
Guthrie  and  Mercier  have  described  such  a  bar  as  occurring  in- 
dependently of  these  changes,  the  bar  consisting  of  the  elastic  structure  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Thompson  also  asserts  that,  in  "  very  exceptional 
instances,  the  bar  is  undoubtedly  to  be  met  with."  I  have  never  known  such  a  bar  as 
that  last  described,  and  give  it  only  on  the  authority  of  the  names  quoted.  It  is  said  to 
occur  earlier  in  life  than  prostatic  enlargements,  and  to  give  rise  to  similar  symptoms. 
Hypertrophied  prostates  are  sometimes  met  with,  measuring  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
are  common  at  half  that  size.  They  have  been  found  to  weigh  ten  or  twelve  ounces,  the 
normal  weight  of  the  prostate  being  four  and  a  half  drachms. 

Symptoms  So  long  as  the  vesical  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  not  mechanically  encroached 

upon,  prostatic  enlargement  may  proceed  to  an  extreme  degree  without  giving  rise  to  any 
definite  symptoms,  and  retention  of  urine  is  very  often  the  first  feature  that  attracts  notice. 
But,  under  these  circumstances,  it  generally  will  be  found  that  the  patient  has  had  for 
some  time  a  difficulty  in  micturition ;  that  the  bladder  has  hesitated  to  contract  when  the 
desire  to  pass  urine  manifested  itself ;  and  that  either  there  has  been  less  force  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  fluid  than  formerly,  or,  that  the  water  has  flowed  in  a  more  languid 
stream. 

Irritability  of  the  bladder  will  generally  be  present,  the  act  of  passing  urine  being 
rapidly  followed  by  the  desire  to  do  so  again,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  act  gradually 
increasing. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  a  feeling  of  weight  and  fulness  in  the  perineum  and  of  irri- 
tation about  the  rectum  will  soon  appear ;  the  rectal  irritation  and  the  irritability  of  blad- 
der increasing  equally,  till  at  last  the  two  acts  of  defecation  and  micturition  take  place 
together,  the  violent  straining  and  tenesmus  giving  rise  to  prolapse  of  the  rectum  or  piles, 
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and  leading  the  patient  to  believe  that  the  bowel  complication  is  the  cause  of  his  disease 
itself. 

At  a  still  later  ])eriod  and  as  tiie  result  of  the  bladder  being  unable  to  empty  itself,  a 
residuum  of  urine  remains  behind,  and  the  bladder  consequently  gradually  expands  from 
its  accumulation,  and  becomes  exhausted  by  its  ineffectual  ex})ulsive  eflbrts.  The  urine, 
moreover,  at  the  same  time,  decomi)oses  and  acts  as  a  direct  irritant  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder.  In  this  way,  intlammation  of  the  bladder,  and  subsequently  incon- 
tinence from  the  overflow  of  a  distended  organ,  is  produced,  this  inconvenience  existing 
day  and  night. 

The  ultimate  result  of  this  affection  left  to  nature  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  obstructive 
urethral  diseases  ;  from  the  pressure  of  retention  the  bUidder  suffers  first,  and  subsequently 
the  ureters  and  kidneys  ;  organic  renal  disease  is  thus  set  up,  and  tlie  powers  of  life  are 
gradually  sapped  by  exhaustion,  death  being  often  hastened  by  severe  bladder  symptoms, 
hjematuria,  or  nra?mic  poisoning. 

A  physical  examination  of  a  patient  laboring  under  this  disease  will  probably  reveal  a 
bladder  more  or  less  distended  ;  and  the  passage  of  a  catheter  even  after  the  patient  has 
to  the  best  of  his  belief,  emptied  his  bladder,  will  prove  the  presence  of  several  ounces  of 
urine  which  may  be  aminoniacal ;  this  change  in  the  urine  being  produced  by  its  partial 
decomposition  from  its  retention,  and  admixture  with  the  mucus  of  the  bladder.  In 
neglected  cases,  the  urine  will  be  fetid  and  may  contain  blood.  The  passage  of  the 
catlieter  will  also  reveal  the  nature  of  the  obstruction  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

On  passing  a  finger  into  the  I'ectum  the  enlarged  prostate  will  be  felt,  and  in  some  cases 
may  nearly  fill  the  pelvis.  When  pus  or  fluid  exists,  fluctuation  will  be  detected,  and 
when  inflammation,  pain.  To  make  this  examination  nicely,  the  finger  should  be  well 
anointed,  and,  at  the  moment  of  its  introduction,  the  |)atient  should  be  told  to  bear  down. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  to  apjjreciate  any  abnormal  condition  of  the 
gland,  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  its  normal  state. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  affection  and  of  the  change  produced  in  the  urine,  a  i)hosphatic 
calculus  may  form,  but  its  presence  is  often  masked  by  the  symptdins  of  the  disease. 
When,  however,  there  is  increased  pain  after  micturition,  pus  and  blood  in  the  urine,  and 
extreme  pain  in  the  penis,  a  calculus  may  be  suspected,  and,  when  fragments  of  phosphatic 
deposit  pass,  the  sus|)icion  is  confirmed.  In  all  long-standing  cases  of  ])rostatic  disease 
with  bladder  sym[)toms,  the  presence  of  a  stone  should  be  suspected,  although  when  i)re- 
sent,  it  is  often  difficult  of  detection  from  being  protected  by  the  enlarged  prostate,  behind 
which  it  usually  lies. 

A  patient  with  enlarged  prostate  is  liable  to  retention  from  any  sudden  chill,  over-dis- 
tension of  the  bladder,  mental  emotion,  or  fatigue  ;  indeed,  such  accidents  usually  reveal 
the  presence  of  the  affection. 

Treatment  Medicine  has  no  influence  in  checking  the  progress  of  this  disease,  nor 

in  causing  absorption  of  the  enlarged  organ  ;  but  surgery  can  do  mucli  in  the  way  of 
palliating  the  symptoms  that  are  the  direct  result  of  the  enlargement,  and  neutralizing  its 
evil  effects. 

The  most  essential  point  is,  to  insure  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  bladder's  contents, 
and  also  to  see  that  no  residuum  of  urine  remains  in  the  bladder  to  irritate  the  organ  and 
decompose,  thereby  setting  cystitis.  This  should  be  done  by  the  passage  of  a  catheter. 
In  early  cases  where  but  little  bladder  irritation  exists,  the  passage  of  the  instrument 
once  a  day  may  suffice  ;  but,  when  the  residual  urine  is  in  any  quantity  and  the  bladder 
has  lost  some  of  its  power  of  contraction,  the  introduction  of  an  instrument  two  or  three 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  be  necessary,  and,  in  worse  cases,  where  the  bladder 
has  lost  all  power  of  contraction  on  account  of  its  over-distension  from  chronic  retention, 
it  may  be  necessary  or  ex[)edient  to  tie  a  catheter  in  the  bladder,  and  leave  it  there  for  a 
time.  The  surgeon  must  remember,  too,  that  instrumental  aid,  though  valuable,  is  a 
necessary  evil,  and  should  not  be  resorted  to  more  frequently  than  the  necessities  of  tlie 
case  demand. 

Where  instruments  are  required,  a  flexible  full-sized  catheter  is  the  best.  When  silver 
instruments  are  employed,  one  with  a  large  curve  should  be  selected,  the  back  of  the 
catheter  riding  more  readily  over  the  enlarged  vesicle  or  tliird  lobe  of  the  prostate  than  a 
shorter  one.  To  assist  in  the  introduction  of  any  instrument  into  the  bladder,  the  passage 
of  the  index  finger  of  the  surgeon's  left  hand  fully  into  the  rectum  is  an  excellent  aid, 
and,  under  all  circumstances,  the  pelvis  of  the  patient  should  be  well  raised  on  a  pillow. 

When  an  elastic  instrument  is  used  and  some  difficulty  experienced  in  riding  over  the 
obstruction,  success  ixiay  often  be  achieved,  as  soon  as  the  end  of  the  instrument  has 
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reached  the  vesical  end  of  the  urethra,  by  the  vvitlidrawal  of  the  stylet  with  one  hand  and 
the  pressure  of  the  catheter  into  the  bladder  with  tlie  other.  Force  should  never  be  em- 
ployed, gentle  manipulation  and  care  almost  always  sutficing  to  secure  success. 

When  the  disease  is  chronic  and  the  necessity  of  catheterism  is  probably  permanent,  the 
patient  sliould  be  taught  to  pass  a  gum  elastic  catheter  for  himself;  a  few  lessons  and  a 
little  coniidence  being  all  that  is  required  for  tiie  purpose. 

When  the  bladder  from  over-distension  has  lost  all  power,  and  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  have  complete  rest  to  allow  it  time  to  recover  its  tone,  a  catheter  may  be  fastened 
in,  and,  if  the  instrument  sets  up  much  bladder  irritation,  a  good  compromise  may  be 
found  in  the  practice  of  leaving  it  in  at  night  and  removing  it  during  tlie  day.  When 
the  introduction  of  the  instrument  is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  it  may  be  expedient  to 
leave  an  instrument  in  for  some  days,  but,  under  these  circumstances,  the  bladder  should 
be  washed  out  througli  the  catheter  daily. 

The  vulcanized  india-rubber  catheter  is  a  good  form  to  employ  for  this  purpose,  although 
at  times  it  causes  more  uretliral  irritation  than  the  gum  elastic.  Mr.  Holt's  winged 
catheter  or  any  other  self-retaining  one  may  be  em[)loyed  when  difficulties  are  experienced 
with  keeping  in  the  simpler  form. 

Wlien  retention  is  present  and  catheterism  impossible,  tlie  surgeon  may  be  called  upon 
to  puncture  tlie  bladder  per  rectum  in  order  to  give  relief.  When  severe  cystitis  exists 
and  tlie  agony  of  catheterism  becomes  unendurable,  a  clean  incision  into  the  bladder  as  in 
lithotomy,  to  allow  the  urine  to  flow  away,  is  a  desirable  measure. 

With  the  local  treatment  of  this  affection,  the  general  must  not  be  neglected,  although 
in  importance  it  is  quite  secondary.  When  cystitis  exists,  it  must  be  treated  upon  the 
principles  previously  laid  down.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  must  be  maintained 
by  means  of  good  diet  and  sufficient  stimulants.  The  skin  should  be  kept  warm  and  all 
sudden  chills  avoided ;  the  bowels  kept  open,  but  not  loose  ;  pain  should  be  relieved  by 
sedatives  and  sleep  secured  by  hypnotics  ;  tonics  are  often  called  for,  the  preparations  of 
iron  being  as  a  rule  the  best. 

Exercise  should  be  taken  when  there  is  no  inflammation  of  the  bladder  or  other  reason 
to  forbid  it,  walking  and  driving  being  the  best  forms,  and,  under  these  cii-cumstances, 
the  local  distress  from  the  affection  may  be  rendered  very  light,  and  life  prolonged  for 
many  years  with  comfort. 

Patients  with  this  affection  should  once  a  day,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  pass  urine  on  their 
hands  and  knees  ;  the  bladder  in  this  way  having  more  power  to  evacuate  its  contents, 
and  the  mucus  and  other  more  solid  contents,  which  otherwise  would  lie  behind  the  pros- 
tate, are  got  rid  of  with  greater  certainty. 

Atrophy  of  the  prostate  is  often  found  in  the  aged  and  in  the  young ;  and  in 
rare  cases  it  is  due  to  some  arrest  in  the  development.  In  the  majority,  it  is  genuine 
atropliy  or  fibroid  degeneration,  probably  caused  in  some  by  syphilis.  Such  a  condition, 
however,  does  not  give  rise  to  any  symptoms  by  which  it  can  be  recognized  during  life, 
nor  is  it  a  cause  of  any  distress. 

Calculi  of  the  prostate  are  not  rare,  and  may  be  found  embedded  in  the  organ  as 
small  stones  varying  in  size  from  a  grain  of  sand  to  bodies  of  much  larger  dimensions. 
They  are  often  very  numerous,  are  sometimes  amorphous,  but  generally  laminated. 
Wollaston  says  they  are  composed  of  84  \>er  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  ^  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  15  per  cent,  of  animal  matter. 

"  The  prostate  gland,  like  other  glands,  is  liable  to  an  inspissation  of  its  secretion, 
producing  small  yellow,  sometimes  red,  pale  or  colorless  bodies,  scattered  throughout  the 
follicular  structure.  These,  at  first,  are  said  to  consist  entirely  of  organic  matter,  which 
Virchow  believes  to  be  derived  from  a  peculiar  insoluble  protein  substance  mixed  with 
the  semen  ;  but  sooner  or  later,  these  formations  are  believed  to  irritate  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, causing  phospliatic  depositions,  which  become  encrusted  upon  the  organic  matter, 
and  thus  the  genuine  prostatic  calculi  are  found." — Poland. 

When  embedded  in  the  organ  and  not  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  urethra,  they 
cause  no  symptoms  ;  when  encroaching  upon  the  urinary  passage,  they  may  cause  obstruc- 
tion, but  certainly  must  give  rise  to  urethral  and,  probably,  bladder  irritation.  They 
are  accompanied  occasionally  by  ulceration  and  suppuration  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

A  prostatic  calculus  may  project  into  the  urethra  and  increase,  the  urethral  portion 
subsetjuently  extending  backwards  into  the  bladder  and  forming  a  prostato-vesical  calcu- 
lus. In  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports' for  1857,  a  case  recorded  by  Poland,  with  references  to 
others,  will  be  found  (Fig.  325).    The  calculus  has  a  dumb-bell  shape.    In  all  these  cases, 
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the  urethra  is  usually  pervious  ;  the  passage  of  a  sound,  however,  as  a  rule,  detecting  its 
presence — a  grating  sensation  being  experienced  in  the  passage  of  the  metal  instrument 

over  the  stone,  but  no  ring  will  be  heard. 
A  large  prostatic  calculus  may  also  be 
felt  per  rectum. 

Treatment  When  a  prostatic  cal- 
culus gives  rise  to  sufficient  symptoms  to 
indicate  its  presence,  and  by  its  size  is 
likely  to  prove  ti'oublesome,  it  should  be 
removed  by  a  perineal  section — by  such 
an  operation  as  median  lithotomy,  the 
incision  stopjjing  short  of  the  bladder, 
when  tiie  stone  does  not  involve  it.  In 
this  way.  Dr.  Barker  {vide  Druit's  '  Vade 
Mecum')  removed  a  large  stone  nearly 
five  inches  in  diameter  with  success. 
When  the  stone,  or  stones,  give  rise  to 
few  symptoms  of  importance,  they  should 
be  left  alone  ;  occasionally  they  pass  na- 
turally per  urethram.  The  greatest  argu- 
ment against  operation  unless  absolutely  essential  is  found  in  the  fact  that  these  calculi 
are  mostly  multij)le,  and  often  exist  in  both  lobes  of  the  prostate. 

Cancer  of  the  prostate  occurs  but  seldom,  and  is  generally  of  the  soft  kind  ; 
indeed,  as  Dr.  Walshe  stated  in  1846,  "  the  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  true  scirrhus 
of  the  prostate  is  defective."  The  symptoms  are  those  of  enlargement,  and  increase 
rapidly  in  severity,  the  disease  being  attended  with  more  frequent  and  profuse  hemorrhage 
than  the  ordinary  hypertrophy.  The  blood  follows  the  straining  whicli  attends  the  act  of 
micturition,  and  appears  as  pure  blood  ;  after  catheterism  it  is  often  profuse.  The  dis- 
ease may  be  primary,  but  is  commonly  secondary.  It  cannot  exist  for  any  time  without 
giving  rise  to  glandular  enlargements  in  the  groin  or  along  the  iliac  vessels,  when,  as  a 
rule,  the  patient's  powers  rapidly  yield. 

The  treatment  is  only  palliative,  the  surgeon  dealing  with  symptoms.  All  instrumental 
interference  should  be  of  the  gentlest  kind,  and  as  little  as  possible.  Pain  must  be  relieved 
by  opium,  and  the  general  powers  maintained  by  good  nourishment  and  stimulants. 

Tubercle  of  the  prostate  probably,  as  a  rule,  only  occurs  as  a  part  of  a  general 
tubei'culosis  ;  and  until  the  deposit  is  breaking  up,  or  by  its  presence  is  producing  some 
suppurative  action,  it  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms  by  which  it  can  be  recognized.  It  is  too 
often  associated  with  renal  or  bladder  disease,  and  the  local  prostatic  mischief  is  lost  in 
the  more  general  affection.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  cases  of  so-called  idio- 
pathic abscess  of  the  prostate  are  tlie  result  of  the  breaking  down  of  this  deposit,  but 
there  are  no  clinical  data  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  diagnose  the  presence  of  this  disease, 
and  there  are,  consequently,  none  other  than  general  rules  of  treatment  to  be  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

STONE  IN  THE  BLADDER  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 

Before  passing  to  the  subject  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  it  appears  desirable  to  consider, 
though  briefly,  that  of  urinary  deposits,  organic  and  inorganic  ;  as  the  value  of  a  sound 
knowledge  of  what  the  urine  may  contain,  either  in  suspension^  solution,  or  precipitation, 
is  as  great  to  the  surgeon  as  to  the  physician,  and  as  indispensable  for  successful  practice. 

The  student  should  remember  that  healthy  urine  is  a  clear,  acid,  amber-color  fluid,  with 
a  specific  gravity  of  1020  to  1030;  that  in  1000  parts,  954:-81  consist  of  water,  4r)-19  of 
solid  matters.  These  solid  matters  are  made  up  as  follows  :  urea,  21-57  ;  uric  acid,  0*36  ; 
extractives,  such  as  creatine,  creatinine,  xanthine,  hipj)uric  acid,  ammonia,  sarcine,  pig- 
ment, unoxidized  sulphur,  phosphorus,  mucus,  &c.,  G'53  ;  chlorine,  4-57  ;  sulplmric  acid, 
1-31;  phosphoric  acid,  2-09;  potasii,  1-40;  soda,  7-19;  lime,  0-11;  magnesia,  0-12.  He 


Fig.  325. 


Prostate 
Prostato-vesical  calculus. 
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slioukl  further  remember  that,  after  drinking,  or  after  a  meal,  the  urine  is  altered  by  the 
nature  of  the  diet  and  probably  diluted ;  and  that  the  best  sample  of  urine  to  examine  is 
that  passed  in  the  morning  before  breakfast — the  "  urina  sanguinis"  of  Prout ;  when  this 
urine  contains  any  ingredient  in  excess  or  in  deposit,  some  important  derangement  of  the 
system  exists.  When  any  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine  are  in  excess,  the  balance  which 
normally  exists  between  them,  and  that  keeps  them  in  solution  is  disturbed,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, some  deposit  takes  place.  When  this  excess  consists  of  the  saline  matter  of  the 
urine  such  as  those  of  potash  or  soda,  urinary  deposits  and  stone  are  less  liable  to  form  on 
account  of  their  solubility  than  when  the  excess  is  found  in  the  alkaline  earths,  for  the 
salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  most  insoluble,  and  consequently,  when  in  excess,  soon 
show  themselves  as  gravel  or  calculi.  For  the  same  reason,  uric  acid  being  very  sparingly 
soluble,  is  a  very  common  urinary  deposit,  and  is  a  constituent  of  most  stones.  When 
blood  or  pus  is  found  in  the  urine,  the  surgeon  has  to  discover  its  source.  Is  the  origin 
of  the  blood  urethral,  prostatic,  vesical,  or  renal  ?  Has  the  pus  been  secreted  by  the 
bladder,  or  been  poured  into  it  from  the  kidneys  or  other  part  of  the  urinary  tract  ?  Is 
the  salt  the  result  of  some  excessive  supply  of  its  chemical  constituents,  some  deficiency 
in  the  working  power  of  the  machinery  of  the  body,  or  some  accidental  circumstance  ? 
Are  the  kidneys  themselves  at  fault  ?  or,  is  it  that  they  are  called  u|)on  to  excrete  morbid 
products  which  have  accumulated  in  the  blood  from  organic  or  functional  disturbance  of 
other  portions  of  the  body  upon  which  the  existence  of  healthy  blood  depends  ?  All  these 
points  have  to  be  determined  in  dealing  with  any  case  of  urinary  deposit ;  and  in  the 
special  works  devoted  to  the  subject  can  be  found  all  that  is  necessary  to  guide  the  student. 

What  I  seek  to  impress  here  is,  that  urinary  deposits  are  not  themselves  diseases,  nor 
to  be  dealt  with  as  such.  They  are  always  to  be  accepted  as  indications  of  disease,  func- 
tional or  organic,  in  some  of  the  working  organs  or  other  parts  of  the  machinery  of  the 
body. 

Tiie  reader  is  referred  for  all  special  information  on  these  points  to  the  works  of 
Bird,  Beale,  Owen  Rees,  Bence  Jones,  William  Roberts,  Thudichum,  Vogel,  and  Hassall. 

Healthy  urine  ought  to  be  quite  clear.  It  may,  however,  be  slightly  hazy  from 
mucus  or  from  the  deposition  of  urates  in  cold  weather  without  being  abnormal.  When 
any  deposit  has  been  merely  suspended  in  the  urine,  it  will  commence  subsiding  as  soon 
as  the  urine  has  passed.  These  deposits  are  mostly  organic,  and  derived  from  the  kidneys 
themselves  or  urinary  passages.  They  may  consist  of  epitheh'um-GeWs,  columnar  or  tesse- 
lated,  from  those  parts,  with  more  or  less  mucus.    (  Vide  Fig.  326.) 


Fig.  326.  Fig.  327. 


Epithelium  from  urinary  passages.  Spermatozoa  and  vaginal  epithelium. 


Blood-corpuscles  or  clots,  crystals  of  haematin,  or  pus-cells,  may  be  found. 

Benal  casts. — Waxy,  granular,  oily,  bloody,  or  purulent.    (Fig.  328.) 

The  urine  under  all  these  circumstances  is  albuminous,  and  the  best  test  for  albumen  is, 
by  boiling  and  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  At  times  the  debris  of  kidney  structure  or 
cancer  products  may  be  found. 

Spermatozoa  (Fig.  327),  sarcin«,  or  hydatids  may,  likewise,  be  present.  All  these 
materials  can  be  made  out  only  by  the  microscope. 

Urine  containing  blood  is  either  red  or  smoky ;  that  containing  bile,  dark  or  olive  brown. 
Black  urine  is  commonly  the  result  of  the  poisonous  absorption  of  carbolic  acid. 
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Pus,  when  poured  into  the  urinary  passage,  has  usually  little  mucus  with  it ;  that 
secreted  by  the  bladder  is  greatly  mixed  with  it.    Purulent  urine  is  always  albuminous. 

The  urates  generally  appear  as  "  brick  dust"  or  "  red  gravel"  deposits.  Wlien  they  do 
so,  as  soon  as  the  urine  has  cooled  down,  there  is  generally  some  diminution  in  the  watery 
constituents  of  the  urine  with  febrile  disturbance.    When  they  are  deposited  some  hours 


Fig.  328.  Fig.  329. 


Urinary  casts.  Crates. 

after  micturition,  increased  acidity  of  the  urine  is  indicated  from  changes  in  the  pigment 
or  extractives,  the  acids  being  probably  the  lactic,  acetic,  and  butyric.  A  drop  of  acid 
added  to  such  urine  will  cause  the  settlement  of  the  deposit  (Fig.  329).  Urates  are  dis- 
solved by  heat  and  alkalies. 

Uric  acid  appears  in  transparent  urine  of  a  yellow  color,  and  is  usually  deposited 
slowly.  The  crystals  are  variously  formed,  and  chiefly  rhombic,  with  the  angles  rounded 
off  or  lozenge-shaped.  (Fig.  330.)  They  are  soluble  in  potash  or  soda,  but  insoluble  in 
mineral  acids. 


Fig.  330.  Fig.  331. 


Uric  acid.  Oxalate  of  lime. 


Oxalate  of  lime  is  probably  secreted  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  uric  acid, 
and  has  the  .same  pathological  signification.  Dr.  Parkes  holds  this  view,  and  believes 
that  it  may  be  a  substitution  for  the  excretion  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  lungs.  It 
appears  as  octohedral  crystals  or  dumb-bell  like  bodies  (Fig.  331),  which  are  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid  and  alkalies,  though  soluble  in  the  mineral  acids,  such  as  the  nitric,  without 
effervescence. 

The  phosphates  appear  as  the  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  the  [)hosphate  of 
magnesia,  and  tlic  i)hosphate  of  lime. 

The  first  occurs  in  the  form  of  beautiful,  colorless,  transparent  prisms,  or  in  foliaceous 
or  stellar  prisms.    It  is  supposed  to  be  deposited  as  a  consequence  of  the  decomposition 
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of  urea,  and  is  first  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  urine  as  an  iridescent  pedicle  (Fig. 
332). 

It  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  not  by  heat. 

The  phosphates  of  magnesia  and  lime  occur  as  white  gravel,  usually  amorphous,  at 
times  crystalline.  Tliey  are  mostly  found  in  alkaline  urine  mixed  with  pus  or  mucus 
(Fig.  333).    They  are  insoluble  by  heat,  but  soluble  in  acetic  or  the  mineral  acids. 


Fig.  332,  Fig.  333. 


Phosphates. 


Tyrosine  appears  in  the  form  of  fine  needles  or  stars  of  a  greenish  yellow  color  (Fig. 
334).  When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  urine  containing  it  becomes  of  a  deep  orange  color, 
and,  on  evaporation,  of  deep  yellow.  A  solution  of  soda  dropped  upon  this  flake  produces 
a  red  tinge. 


Fig.  334.  Fig.  33.'). 


Tyrosine  and  Leucine.  Cystine. 


Cystine  occurs  in  colorless  hexagonal  plates  (Fig.  335),  or  light  fawn-colored  amor- 
phous deposit,  and  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 
Heat  dissolves  only  the  urates  of  the  urine. 

Potash  dissolves  all  deposits  except  the  phosphates  and  oxalate  of  lime. 
Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  all  except  uric  acid. 

AVIien  any  of  the  inorganic  deposits  just  described  mass  together  either  by  themselves 
upon  any  nucleus  of  organic  matter  such  as  blood  or  a  foreign  body,  a  stone  is  the  result. 
This  stone  may  form  in  the  kidney  and  remain  there ;  it  may  pass  into  the  bladder  and 
be  emitted  with  tiie  urine,  or  rest  there  and  increase  ;  or,  the  calculus  may  have  its  origin 
in  the  bladder  either  from  the  precipitation  of  the  earthy  constituents  of  the  urine,  or 
from  the  irritation  of  a  foreign  body  introduced  from  without.  A  stone  having  a  renal 
origin  and  resting  in  the  bladder  seems  to  have  the  power  of  extracting  from  the  urine  its 
inorganic  elements,  and  thus  ra})idly  increasing;  oxalate  of  lime,  urate  of  ammonia,  uric 
acid,  phosphate  of  lime,  or  triple  phosphate,  being  precipitated  by  its  presence,  and 
aggregating  or  crystallizing  upon  its  surface.    It  acts,  too,  after  a  time,  as  a  foreign 
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body,  sets  up  bladder  irritation,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  phospliatic  salts  are 
deposited  from  the  decom[)osition  of  the  urine.  Dr.  Owen  Rees  has  shown  in  his 
'  Croonian  Lectures,'  I806,  that  whei'e  irritation  of  the  bladder  exists  eitlier  from  a  cal- 
culus, foreign  body,  or  other  cause,  the  mucous  membrane  secretes  an  alkaline  fluid  that 
tends  to  cause  a  precipitation  of  the  earthy  phospiiates,  and  the  formation  of  a  phospliatic 
deposit  upon  a  calculus. 

Renal  calculi  are  generally  composed  of  uric  acid,  urate  of  ammonia,  or  oxalate  of 
lime,  and  Beale  states  that  microscopic  renal  calculi  of  phosphate  of  lime  are  by  no  means 
uncommon.    These  concretions  may  be  either  impacted  in  the  uri- 
Fic.  336.  niferous  ducts,  lodged  in  pouches  connected  with  the  ducts  and  in- 

crease in  the  structure  of  the  kidney,  or  pass  into  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney.  They  may  be  single  or  multiple  and  the  size  of  a  hemp- 
seed,  nut,  or  walnut,  or,  they  may  be  so  moulded  to  the  divisions 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  organ  as  to  assume  an  arborescent  shape  such 
as  that  figured  (Fig.  336).  Dr.  Gee  has  lately  recorded  a  case  in 
which  a  renal  calculus  weighed  3G^  ounces  ('Med.-Chir.  Trans.,' 
1874).  There  is  reason  also  to  believe  that  a  renal,  like  a  vesical 
calculus,  may  form  upon  a  nucleus  of  blood  the  result  of  an  injury. 

When  the  stone  is  fixed  in  the  structure  of  the  kidney,  its  pres- 
ence may  be  indicated  by  but  few,  if  any,  local  symptoms.  When 
it  moves  about  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  it  gives  rise  to  symptoms 
known  as  those  of  nephritic  colic;  paroxysmal  lumbar  pain,  with 
T,     ,    ,   ,      ^    ,       nausea,  vomitinor,  or  collapse,  iiTitability  of  bladder,  and  at  times 

Kenal  calculus.    Uny  s  .   '  o'  i      '  J  _  ' 

Hosp.  Mus.,  Prep.  2o77i«.     painful  micturition  and  haematuria  being  the  chief  symptoms. 

When  the  stone  passes  into  the  ureter  all  these  are  aggravated, 
pain  shooting  down  the  groin,  thigh,  and  scrotum  of  the  affected  side,  with  retraction  of 
the  testis,  and  these  continue  till  the  stone  reaches  the  bladder,  when  a  sudden  relief  is 
felt. 

When  calculi  accumulate  in  the  kidney  and  increase  in  size,  inflammation,  suppuration, 
and  even  the  entire  destruction  of  the  kidney,  may  ensue  ;  although  it  is  remarkable  to 
what  an  extent  one  kidney  may  be  destroyed  without  giving  rise  to  any  symptoms.  On 
the  other  hand,  severe  symptoms  may  appear  for  a  time  and  subside,  either  to  reappear 
months  or  years  later,  or  not  at  all.  In  exceptional  cases,  a  renal  calculus  may  be  dis- 
charged externally  through  the  loin  with  suppuration  ;  Dr.  Cayley  showed  such  a  specimen 
at  the  Pathological  Society,  1874.  A  stone  may  be  impacted  in  the  ureter,  and  not 
rarely  at  its  vesical  orifice,  when  it  will  give  rise  to  renal  symptoms  by  obstruction,  &c. 

After  a  stone  has  reached  the  bladder,  it  may  be  discharged  with  the  urine  or  become 
fixed  in  the  urethra  and  cause  obstruction ;  or,  it  may  rest  in  the  bladder  and  increase, 
and  then  require  surgical  treatment. 

It  is  probable  that  most  vesical  calculi  have  a  renal  origin,  and  that  some  small  nucleus 
of  either  uric  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime  forms  in  the  kidney  and  passes  downwards  into  the 
bladder,  where  the  urine  supersaturated  with  these  constituents  deposits  them  upon  the 
renal  calculus,  and  increases  its  size.  Stones  thus  formed  have  been  called  primary  cal- 
culous formations. 

When  a  foreign  body  has  been  introduced  into  the  bladder,  or  a  stone  has  descended 
into  it  and  sets  up  much  bladder  irritation  or  cystitis,  the  phosphatic  salts  of  the  urine  are 
deposited  upon  its  surface,  and  stones  thus  formed  are,  therefore,  phosphatic.  When  urine 
is  retained  in  the  bladder  and  decomposes,  either  as  a  consequence  of  cystitis  following 
paralysis,  diseased  prostate,  urethra,  or  a  new  growth,  its  earthy  constituents  are  tiirown 
down  and  phosphatic  calculi  or  concretions  are  formed,  such  deposits  being  known  as 
secondary  calculous  formations.  How  far  these  latter  may  increase  so  as  to  form  stones 
is  yet  an  open  question. 

All  these  chemical  constituents,  however,  require  to  be  held  together  by  a  kind  of 
cement:  "  Marcet  referred  it  to  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  bladder;  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  to  albumen,  and  sometimes  to  gelatine  with  an  admixture  of  urea ;  Berzelius, 
however,  could  not  determine  whether  it  was  composed  of  fibrin,  albumen,  gaseous  matter, 
or  mucus  ;  Brande  considered  it  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  gelatine  with  urea;  Scharling 
holds  that  the  smaller  calculi  are  always  enveloped  by  a  layer  of  mucus,  albumen,  or  some 
other  organic  matter,  the  flocculi  of  which  entangle  and  ultimately  determine  tlie  crystal- 
lization of  the  more  insoluble  ingredients  of  the  urine ;  and  Dr.  Hoskins,  as  quoted  by 
Gross,  extends  this  view  to  the  minutest  particle  of  the  concretion." — Coulson. 

Urinary  calculi,  says  Poland,  may  be  arranged  like  the  deposits,  into  two  distinct 
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classes.  The  first  will  include  calculi  of  uric  acid  and  the  urates,  with  their  modifica- 
tions, the  oxalates,  xanthic  and  cystic  oxide  (Dr.  G.  0.  Rees  regarding  the  oxalate  of 
lime  as  uric  acid  or  urates,  altered  after  secretion);  the  second,  the  phosphatic  calculi.  A 
third  class  may  be  added,  consisting  of  the  rare  calculi  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  fibrinous, 
the  uro-stealith,  and  the  siliceous  formations,  other  chemical  ingredients  being  present, 
such  as  organic  matters,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  benzoate  of  ammonia, 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  of  iron,  urea,  &c.  The  oxalates  are  the  heaviest  stones, 
the  phosphates  tlie  lightest  and  largest ;  few  exceed  an  ounce  in  weight.  Coulson  records 
one,  however,  over  six  pounds.  Recent  calculi  contain  moisture,  and  consequently  are 
heavier  than  old.  Stones  vary  in  shape  according  to  their  position.  Thus,  renal  calculi 
are  generally  irregular,  often  arborescent  ;  those  in  the  ureter  elongated,  approacliing  a 
cylindrical  Ibrm.  Bladder  calculi,  when  single,  are  more  ovoid  and  flattened,  when  mul- 
tiple, facetted.  The  mulberry  stone  or  oxalate  is  always  tuberculated,  mostly  globular 
and  hard  ;  the  uric  acid  and  urate  calculi  smooth  and  regular,  the  phosphatic  irregular 
of  odd  shapes,  and  soft.    The  dumb-bell  calculus  is  usually  prostato-vesical  or  encysted. 

The  color  of  a  calculus  is  no  good  guide  to  its  nature,  as  all  calculi  when  associated 
with  bladder  irritation  and  ammoniacal  urine  become  Covered  with  a  white  coating  of 
phosphatic  deposit.  A  stone  of  uric  acid,  however,  is  usually  fawn  or  brown  colored,  of 
urate  of  ammonia  cinder-gray,  of  oxalate  of  lime  brown  or  blackish-green,  of  xanthic  or 
uric  oxide  cinnamon-brown,  of  cystic  oxide  a  gray-greenish  hue. 

Phosphatic  calculi,  as  are  other  forms  when  covered  with  a  like  deposit,  are  often  hor- 
ribly fetid  and  ammoniacal.    They  are  too  commonly  soft  and  friable. 

The  section  of  a  calculus  reveals  its  structure,  and,  while  some  are  homogeneous,  the 
majority  display  concentric  layers  of  different  degrees  of  thickness  ;  exceptional  examples 
displaying  fine  lines  radiating  from  its  centre  of  a  crystalline  form  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  cystine  calculus  (Fig.  340). 

Tlie  different  layers  of  a  calculus  may  have  the  same  composition,  or  differ  widely. 
When  the  latter,  the  calculus  is  known  as  alteriiating ;  but  any  single  layer  is  generally 
composed  of  several  ingredients.  "  It  is  probable,"  says  Odling,  "  that  if  a  very  exact 
analysis  were  made,  each  of  the  layers  of  nearly  every  calculus  would  be  found  to  contain 
uric  acid,  alkaline  urates,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  ammonio-phospliate  of  magnesia,  with 
or  without  the  other  constituents  of  calculi.  Moreover,  most  calculi  contain  traces  of  all 
the  salts  naturally  existing  in  the  urine,  as  well  as  coloring  matter,  mucus,  &c." 

Most  calculi  are  divisible  into  a  central  portion  or  nucleus,  with  an  outer  portion  or 
body,  and  occasionally  there  is  an  outside  crust  of  phosphate  (Fig.  339). 

The  nucleus  may  be  of  the  same  nature  or  different  from  the  body. 

It  may  be  composed  of  some  organic  material,  such  as  blood,  mucus,  «S:c.,  or  a  foreign 
body  introduced  from  without  (Fig.  341), 

1.  Uric  add  calculus  is  by  far  the  most  frequent,  forming,  according  to  Cadge,  nine- 
tenths  of  all  primary  formations  (' Address  on  Surgery,'  1S74).  It  is  usually  derived 
from  the  kidney,  and  when  retained  in  the  bladder, 

becomes  a  flattened  oval  stone  of  a  fawn  or  yellow  Fio-  337. 

color,  with  a  compact  and  occasionally  crystalline 
laminated  structure  (Fig.  337).  The  uric  acid  is 
generally  mixed  with  the  alkaline  urates  in  variable 
proportions. 

This  form  of  stone  is  often  found  in  gouty  sub- 
jects, and  generally  in  the  middle  period  of  life.  It 
is  usually  associated  with  acid  urine,  and  such  as 
is  prone  to  deposit  the  urates.  The  nuclei  of  most 
calculi  are  of  this  nature.  In  the  catalogue  of  cal- 
culi of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
plate  iv,  fig.  6,  there  is  a  drawing  in  which  a  uric 
acid  calculus  is  shown  to  have  formed  round  a  piece 
of  steel. 

2.  The  urate  of  ammonia  calculus  is  not  com-    ui-ic  acid  calculus,  with  nucleus  of  oxalate  of 
mon.    In  Guy's  Museum  there  are  only  seven  lime.  Prep.  2i9;5. 
specimens  of  it  out  of  394  calculi.    Most  compound 

calculi  contain  this  substance  in  abundance.  They  are  seldom  large,  mostly  smooth,  and 
of  a  gray-fawn  color.  On  section,  they  are  homogeueous  or  indistinctly  laminated  and 
have  an  earthy  fracture.  They  are  more  commoidy  found  in  children  although  they  have 
been  removed  from  adults.    Guy's  Museum  contains  a  bottle  (No.  2213)  in  which  are 
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142  calculi  of  this  nature  which  Sir  A,  Cooper  removed  from  the  bladder  of  one  patient. 
They  are  of  the  color  of  pipe-clay,  and  in  the  form  of  cubes  with  the  edges  and  angles 
rounded  off. 

The  rarity  of  this  form  of  calculus  is  probably  due  to  the  solubility  of  the  salts. 
3.  The  oxalate  of  lime  or  mulberry  calculus  stands  second  in  point  of  frequency  to  the 
uric  acid  in  European  countries  ;  though  Dr.  H.  V.  Carter  tells  us  that  the  oxalate  of  lime 

ingredient  predominates  in  all  urinary  calculi  in 
Fig.  338.  Northern  India  ('  St.  George's  Hospital  Re- 

ports,' 1871-72)  These  calculi  vary  in  color 
from  gray  to  a  rich  brown  or  black,  and  have  an 
external  form  of  tubercular,  angular,  or  spinous 
character,  being  rarely  perfectly  smooth  (Fig. 
338).  In  some,  the  surface  is  studded  with 
spines  so  acute  and  slender  as  to  resemble  thorns, 
while  in  others,  there  is  a  coating  of  acute  octo- 
hedrons  of  transparent  oxalate  of  lime,  giving  an 
Mulberry  calculus.  Its  section.  extremely  beautiful  appearance.  Occasionally 

these  crystals  are  opaque  and  the  octohedron  is 
flattened  when  the  calculus  appears  as  if  studded  with  pearl-spar  (Prep.  2139*,  Guy's 
Museum).  The  intervals  between  the  spines  are  sometimes  tilled  with  urates  or  phos- 
phates, which  give  the  stone  an  ovoid  form. 

The  section  of  a  mulberry  calculus  is  generally  that  of  an  imperfectly  lamellated  struc- 
ture, the  consecutive  layers  forming  waving  lines  which  often  resemble  the  knotted  heart 
of  an  oak  (Fig.  338) ;  but  occasionally  a  layer  of  oxalate  of  lime  is  to  be  seen  arranged 
around  the  interior  one  with  great  regularity,  having  a  remarkably  radiated  appearance 
like  a  series  of  infinitely  minute  needles  placed  side  by  side,  and  presenting  a  perfectly 
porcellaneous  structure.  In  compound  calculi  the  oxalate  of  lime  deposit  gives  to  the 
character  of  a  stone  a  remarkably  beautiful  appearance  resembling  that  of  fortification  agate. 

The  oxalate  of  lime  calculi  that  have  their  origin  in  the  kidney  (and  pass  soon  after 
their  descent)  are  usually  small,  smooth,  hemp-seed  bodies. 

The  crystalline  mulberry  stone  is  of  a  pale-brown  color,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Yelloly, 
composed  of  nearly  pure  oxalate  of  lime.  Poland  had  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which  the 
stone  on  extraction  crumbled  to  pieces  from  the  absence  of  any  binding  material  of  animal 
matter.  He  gives  also,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  C.  Williams,  of  Norwich,  an  account  of 
a  pure  white  oxalate  of  lime  calculus.  "  This,"  he  says,  "  is  of  a  milk-white  color,  pos- 
sesses a  highly  polished  surface,  is  of  extreme  rarity,  and  is  generally,  if  not  always,  found 
in  the  kidney ;  its  external  surface  presents  no  crystals,  but  is  perfectly  smooth,  though  it 
may  be  spinous.    In  the  museum  of  the  Norwicii  Hospital  are  three  specimens." 

The  nucleus  of  a  mulberry  stone  usually  contains  uric  acid  (Fig.  339),  while  the  body 
is  often  made  up  of  alternate  layers  of  uric  acid  and  oxalate  of  lime.  The  urine  is  gene- 
rally acid.  Singular  as  it  may  appear,  these  rough  mulberry  stones  rarely  give  rise  to  so 
much  bladder  irritation  as  the  smoother  foi  ms ;  possibly  they  roll  about  less. 


Fig.  339. 


Fio.  340. 


Mixed  calculus. 


Jllll  i  t/l  i:e 

Cystic  oxide  calculus.    Guy's  Mug.,  Xo.  2U3. 


4.  Cystic  or  cystic  oxide  calculus  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  is  a  formation  of  the  kid- 
ney. Wollaston  discovered  it  in  1810,  and  the  second  calculus  which  he  analyzed  is  in 
Guy's  Museum  and  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter  (Fig.  340),  and  contains  sulphur  in  large 
proportions.    Poland  points  out  its  hereditary  nature,  since  out  of  22  collected  cases,  10 
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occurred  in  four  families,  and  in  these  the  subjects  of  the  complaint  were  brothers.  The 
calculi  are  generally  rounded  or  smooth,  but  may  be  slightly  tuberculated.  They  have  a 
"wax-like  lustre,  and  a])pear  semi-transparent  and  glistening.  When  recent,  they  are  of  a 
pale  yellowish -brown  color,  but  when  kept  long  assume  a  pea-green  appearance.  Dr.  Bird 
remarks  upon  this  point,  "It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Prout  and  Dr.  Willis  that 
this  alteration  in  tint  may  in  some  way  depend  upon  changes  produced  in  the  sulphur." 

They  are  soft  in  consistence,  and  on  section,  present  a  very  imperfectly  radiated  struc- 
ture with  no  tendency  to  a  development  of  concentric  layers.  They  yield  easily  to  the 
knife  when  scraped,  and  form  a  perfectly  white  powder,  whether  the  calculus  be  green  or 
brown.    The  fracture  is  crystalline. 

5.  Phosphate  of  lime  calculus  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  form  ;  the  one  as  de- 
scribed by  Wollaston  of  renal  origin,  consisting  of  neutral  j)hosphate  of  lime.  These 
usually  have  a  smooth  polished  surface  of  a  pale-brown  color,  and  are  regularly  laminated 
— the  laminae  being  so  slightly  adherent  as  to  be  easily  separable  into  concentric  crusts  ; 
in  some,  lines  are  seen  radiating  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  laminte.  These  cal- 
culi contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  animal  matter. 

The  other  form  is  of  vesical  origin  and  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime  similar  to  that 
of  bones,  and  hence  often  called  "  bone  earth"  calculi.  They  are  more  common  than  the 
former,  and  constitute  irregular  masses  resembling  mortar,  or  a  granular,  semi-crystalline 
powder,  enveloped  in  a  tenacious  mucus ;  these  latter  being  more  concretious  than  stones. 
There  are  three  cases  on  record  in  which  the  piiosphatic  calculus  has  been  followed  by 
other  forms.  Foreign  bodies,  as  a  rule  (and  vesical  calculi  of  long  standing  are  such) 
have  the  earthy  phosphates  deposited  upon  them. 

6.  Triple  phosphate,  or  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  calculus  is  rare.  The  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  possesses  but  three  specimens,  and  Guy's  only  two.  No.  2154  in  Guy's 
Museum  shows  one  which  has  no  nucleus,  but  a  central 

cavity  lined  with  delicate  crystals  of  triple  phosphate,  f  i''--  341. 

resembling  the  crystals  of  quartz  in  the  cavities  of  flints, 
while  No.  2152  is  a  section  of  a  large  calculus  of  the 
kind  on  a  nucleus  of  a  tobacco  pipe.  Fig.  341  repre- 
sents such  a  calculus  formed  round  a  piece  of  broken 
catheter,  and  occurred  in  the  practice  of  my  friend  Di-. 
Kitchener. 

7.  The  fusible  calculus,  or  the  phosphate  of  lime  with 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  ammonia  calculus,  is  the 
most  frequent  of  the  phosphatic  calculi.    It  is  generally    rj-^jj^^  phosphate  caUuius  with  nucleus 
due  to  the  presence  of  ammoniacal  urine  from  cystitis,  of  a  piece  of  catheter. 

and  constitutes  the  crust  that  forms  on  other  calculi,  or 

on  foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the  bladder.  These  calculi  increase  to  a  large  size,  are 
irregular,  and  mould  themselves  to  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed,  often  filling  the 
bladder.  Their  color  is  white,  gray,  or  dull  yellow,  their  consistence  friable  and  more 
earthy  than  any  other  variety,  sometimes  so  soft  as  to  resemble  moist  chalk. 

Their  appearance  on  section  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
calculi  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  : — "  They  are  frequently  composed 
of  concentric  laminje,  which  in  general  adhere  but  slightly  to  each  other ;  between  the 
laminas  shining  crystals  of  the  triple  phosphate  are  often  observed  ;  or  some  of  the  laminaj 
are  entirely  wanting,  and  these  form  a  white  friable  mass  like  chalk  ;  in  others,  they 
appear  semi-crystalline,  as  if  made  up  of  numerous  small  crystals  confusedly  aggregated 
together.  In  calculi  that  have  a  crystalline  and  glistening  texture  the  triple  phosphate  is 
most  abundant,  while  the  calcareous  phosphate  is  in  excess  in  those  which  have  an  amor- 
phous earthy  appearance." 

8.  The  carbonate  of  lime  calculus  is  a  very  rare  form.  Thudichum  says  that  prostatic 
calculi  sometimes  consist  almost  entirely  of  this  substance.  In  Guy's  Museum,  No. 
2187^",  such  a  vesical  stone  exists  of  a  snow-white  color,  with  a  nucleus  of  uric  acid. 
Odling  says  that  calculi  which  have  undergone  partial  decomposition  in  the  bladder  often 
contain  this  ingredient. 

9.  The  uric  (of  Liebig)  or  xanthic  oxide  calculus,  which  bears  a  close  relation  to  uric 
acid,  is  as  rare  as  the  last.  Dr.  Marcet  detected  the  substance  in  a  stone  of  eight  grains' 
weight,  but  no  remains  of  it  are  at  Guy's.  Stromeyer  re-discovered  it  in  a  stone  weigh- 
ing 335  grains,  removed  by  Langenbeck,  which  was  laminated,  and  of  a  bright  brown 
color.    A  portion  of  this  calculus  is  in  Guy's  Museum,  No.  2145'". 
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10.  The  Jibrinons  calculus  of  Marcet  and  Prout  requires  notice,  although,  according  to 
Bird,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of"  dried  inspissated  albuminous  matter  exuded 
from  an  irritated  kidney.  Such  pseudo-calculi  present  considerable  lustre  and  a  vitreous 
fracture. 

11.  The  vro-stealith  calculus  seems  to  be  made  up  of  fatty  matter.  It  has  been 
described  in  Heller's  'Archives,'  1844-5,  and  by  Moore  in  the  '  Dublin  Quart.  Journ.' 
for  1854.    In  Hunter's  collection  there  is  likewise  a  tine  specimen  of  the  kind. 

12.  Blood  calculi  have  likewise  been  described  by  Marcet,  and  Roberts  has  recorded 
one  taken  from  a  sheep  by  Mr.  Lund,  of  Manchester.  All  recorded  cases  have  been  con- 
nected with  renal  hasmaturia.  Silica,  and  also  the  urates  of  soda  and  lime,  are  occasional 
ingredients  in  a  stone. 

With  this  brief  description  of  the  varieties  of  stones,  for  much  of  which  I  am  indebted 
to  Poland's  article  in  'Holmes's  System,'  it  may  be  well  to  consider  if  any  diagnosis  of 
their  nature  can  be  made  before  their  removal,  and  for  tliis  purpose  the  character  of  the 
urine  is  of  great  value. 

If  it  be  acid  the  stone  is  either  uric  acid,  oxalate  of  lime,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two  ;  and, 
as  the  uric  is  more  common  tlian  the  oxalate,  the  probabilities  point  to  the  former.  When 
the  urine  contains  either  ingredient,  the  nature  of  the  layer  that  is  being  deposited  is 
established. 

Gouty  people  are  more  prone  to  uric  acid  than  to  oxalate  calculi. 

If  the  urine  he  alkaline  from  fixed  alkali  as  indicated  by  the  permanent  change  in  the 
test  paper,  the  earthy  phosphates  or  the  carbonate  of  lime  calculi  are  indicated ;  if  from 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  the  result  of  decomposition  of  the  urine,  the  mixed  phosphates; 
that  is,  a  crust  of  these  is  being  deposited  upon  an  unknown  nucleus. 

When  a  small  stone  has  been  pi-eviously  passed  and  examined,  great  help  is  given 
towards  the  formation  of  an  opinion,  and  also  when  gravel  has  been  passed. 

In  England,  one  person  in  100,000  dies  annually  from  stone,  in  Scotland  one  in 
50,000,  and  in  Ireland  one  in  200,000.  The  proportion  of  deaths  varies  greatly  in 
different  districts,  Cadge  informing  us,  in  his  very  able  address  given  before  tiie  British 
Med.  Assoc.  for  1874,  that  in  Noi-folk,  the  mortality  from  stone  is  one  in  about  42,000, 
and  in  Cheshire,  one  in  about  425,000. 

The  bills  of  mortality  indicate,  that  ten  males  die  to  one  female  from  calculous  disease, 
and  stone  is  said  to  be  found  in  men  twenty  times  more  frequently  than  in  women.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  stones  form  as  readily  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  but  that  in 
women,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  urethra  and  its  capability  of  dilatation,  they  are 
more  readily  discharged,  large  stones  not  being  rarely  discharged  in  the  female  sex  by 
natural  efforts.  (  Vide  Stone  in  Female.)  The  statistics  of  M.  Civiale,  Coulson,  and 
Thompson  indicate  that  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  calculi  are  found  in  subjects 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  10  or  12  per  cent,  in  those  between  twenty  and  forty,  12  to  15 
per  cent,  in  those  between  forty  and  sixty,  and  about  10  to  12  per  cent,  above  sixty. 
But  in  taking  these  absolute  numbers  and  comparing  them  with  the  relative  numbers  of 
persons  living  at  the  different  periods  of  life  named,  it  would  appear,  that  children  and 
young  persons  are  less  liable  to  calculous  disorders  than  has  been  commonly  supposed,  and 
that  for  twenty  years  and  upwards,  the  tendency  goes  on  increasing  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  to  the  end  of  life  ;  or,  as  Sir  II.  Thompson  puts  it,  that  the  "  proportion  of  elderly 
calculous  patients  to  the  existing  population  at  their  own  ages  is  larger  than  the  propor- 
tion of  children  afflicted  is  to  the  number  of  existing  children." 

Two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  stone  that  have  come  under  our  notice  in  hospital  practice 
are  in  children,  and  half  of  these  are  under  five  years  of  age.  These  young  ones  are, 
moreover,  generally  of  a  healthy  and  ruddy  aspect,  and  form  a  contrast  to  those  admitted 
for  other  diseases,  the  formation  and  presence  of  a  stone  in  young  life  being  apparently 
not  incompatible  with  good  health. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  stone  I  concur,  with  Cadge,  that  "  it  is  safer  to  attribute 
lithuria  to  dyspepsia  and  mal-assimilation,  which  probably  concerns  all  the  digestive 
organs,  than  to  fix  the  fault  mainly  on  one,"  and  that  this  condition  arises  from  the  want 
of  milk  as  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  for  whilst  in  the  children  of  the  poor,  stone  in  the 
bladder  is  so  common  as  to  constitute  half  the  whole  number  of  cases  met  with  in  practice, 
it  is  seldom  seen  in  the  more  opulent  classes. 
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"When  a  stone  has  descentled  from  tlie  kidney  into  the  bladder  it  may  give  rise  to  no 
more  marked  symptom  than  a  slight  urinary  irritation  ;  and  when  it  passes  with  the 
nrinary  stream  this  symptom  will  disappear. 

When  the  calculus  rests  in  the  bladder  and  increases,  it  usually  gives  rise  to  more 
characteristic  symptoms  which  diflfer  widely  in  diflierent  subjects,  and  apparently  have 
little  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  stone. 

In  some,  indeed,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  symptoms  are  so  slight  as  to  be  disre- 
garded, whilst  in  the  larger  number  the  symptoms  have  frequently  existed  for  many 
months  if  not  for  years  before  advice  is  sought.  Indifference  or  carelessness  may  occa- 
sionally be  the  cause  of  this  delay,  but  as  a  rule,  it  is  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  symp- 
toms and  the  comparatively  little  inconvenience  the  patient  suffers.  It  is  a  rare  thing, 
however,  for  a  parent  to  seek  professional  advice  for  a  child  suffering  with  stone  until 
hcematuria  has  been  observed,  some  prolapse  of  the  rectum  taken  place,  or  the  pain  which 
the  child  experiences  after  micturition  become  pronounced;  although  in  such  a  case,  it 
will  generally,  upon  inquiry,  be  learnt  that  the  child  for  many  months  had  been  observed 
to  play  with  or  drag  the  penis  after  micturition,  that  the  stream  of  urine  had  occasionally 
been  interrupted  in  its  ifow,  and  that  a  frequent  call  to  make  water  had  long  existed. 

These  symptoms,  therefore,  with  tolerable  accuracy  denote  the  presence  of  a  calculus, 
though  its  existence  can  only  be  affirmed  positively  on  its  absolute  detection  by  a  sound. 
Yet  nearly  all  the  symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated  can  be  produced  by  other  and 
less  important  conditions,  and  more  particularly  by  an  elongated  and  adherent  prepuce. 

Retention  of  urine  in  an  otherwise  healthy  child  is  almost  always  caused  by  the  impac- 
tion of  a  stone,  and  when  incontinence  exists,  it  frequently  indicates  the  presence  of  a 
calculus  which  has  been  forming  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  which  is  often  connected 
with  renal  as  well  as  vesical  changes  of  an  organic  character. 

In  adult  life,  indifference  to  early  symptoms  is  not  common,  and  a  frequent  desire  to 
pass  water  when  persistent  will  soon  induce  a  man  to  seek  advice ;  and  as  this  may  be 
the  only  symj)tom  of  stone,  it  should  neither  be  disregarded  nor  lightly  treated.  Indeed, 
with  such  a  symptom,  a  sound  should  at  once  be  passed,  this  being  the  readiest  and  best 
means  of  proving  whether  a  stone  be  the  cause  or  not.  The  symptoms  that  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  calculus  will  be  found  to  vary,  from  the  slightest  irritation  of  the  bladder  to 
the  severest  agony,  and  those  which  have  been  described  will  be  present  in  different 
degrees  of  severity  or  in  different  combinations.  The  importance,  however,  of  an  early 
detection  of  a  calculus  is  so  great,  that  in  every  case  of  persistently  irritable  bladder  which 
is  not  clearly  the  product  of  some  other  affection,  it  is  better  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a 
stone  and  examine  with  a  sound  than  run  the  slightest  risk  of  overlooking  it,  and  conse- 
quently of  increasing  the  dangers  (which  are  always  great)  of  exciting  or  keeping  up 
oi-ganic  disease  in  the  bladder  and  kidney.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  presence  of 
a  calculus  is  chiefly  dangerous  to  life  from  the  organic  renal  changes  it  is  liable  to  excite; 
and  that  neither  the  operation  of  lithotrity  nor  lithotomy  is  commonly  fatal  if  such  changes 
have  not  taken  place.  The  early  detection  of  a  stone  becomes,  therefore,  necessarily  a 
point  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  confirmed  symptoms  of  vesical  calculus  in  the  adult  are,  pain  of  different  degrees 
of  intensity  referred  to  the  bladder  and  aggravated  on  any  sudden  movement,  such  as  by 
riding,  jumping,  or  jolting  of  the  body  ;  pain  during  and  particularly  after  the  act  of 
micturition,  extending  along  the  urethra  to  the  penis;  exhausting  straining,  and  the 
passage  of  blood.  During  the  flow  of  urine,  a  sudden  arrest  of  the  stream  will  often  be 
observed,  this  arrest  being  followed  after  the  lapse  of  a  moment  of  time  by  the  return  of 
the  flow,  and  this  interruption  may  be  repeated  more  than  once  in  each  act  of  micturition. 
Retention  or  incontinence  of  urine  may  complicate  the  case.  Rectal  irritation  and  tenes- 
mus \vith  or  without  prolapse  are  also  frequent  symptoms;  and  reflected  pains  along  cer- 
tain nerves  are  very  constant.  Thus,  pain  in  the  glans  penis  is  most  common,  and  pain 
in  the  scrotum,  perineum,  and  down  the  thighs.  John  Hunter  relates  a  case  of  stone  in 
which  pain  in  tlie  left  forearm  was  the  only  indication  of  a  want  to  make  water.  Some- 
times the  bladder  symptoms  may  be  severe  for  a  time  and  then  cease,  or  suddenly  appear 
after  any  extra  exertion.  In  the  former  case,  the  stone  probably  becomes  fixed  in  a  sac- 
culus  and  ceases  to  irritate ;  in  the  latter,  it  escapes  from  a  sacculus  and  makes  its  pres- 
ence known.  As  long  as  the  bladder  remains  healthy  the  changes  in  the  urine  will  be 
but  slight,  but  when  the  stone,  acting  as  a  foreign  body,  sets  up  cystitis,  all  the  symptoms 
of  that  affection  will  appear,  with  the  muco-purulent  discharge  and  ammoniacal  urine. 
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"When  the  symptoms  have  existed  for  any  lengthened  period,  the  probabilities  of  renal 
complications  ai"e  great,  as  indicated  by  albuminous  urine  with  lumbar  pain  and  anasarca. 
In  rare  cases,  a  persistent  erection  of  the  penis  is  present. 

But  these  symptoms  of  stone  are  merely  sxibjective;  they  are  those  given  by  the  pa- 
tient; and,  however  suggestive  of  the  affection  they  may  be,  are  not  conclusive,  since  all 
may  be  produced  by  other  bladder  aH'ections.  The  only  conclusive  evidence  to  be  ob- 
tained is  by  the  physical  examination  of  the  bladder,  or  by  the  "sounding"  of  the  patient 
with  a  metallic  sound  or  catheter,  by  the  "ringing"  of  the  stone  against  its  end. 

To  sound  a  patient  suspected  of  stone,  the  horizontal  position  should  be  selected,  and 
the  pelvis  raised  on  a  pillow.  The  bladder  should  contain  a  few  ounces  of  urine  if  possi- 
ble, three  or  four  being  enough  and  eight  being  ample,  and  the  rectum  should  be  empty. 
"When  the  bladder  is  empty,  some  few  ounces  of  w  ater  should  be  injected.  For  a  child,  a 
small  metallic  bulbous  catheter  or  sound  with  a  short  sharp  curve  should  be  used  (Fig. 
343),  the  bulbous  end  being  one  size  larger  than  the  stem,  and  for  the  adult,  a  similar 
instrument  suffices  (Fig.  342). 


Fig.  342. 


Fig.  342.— Oath.  No.  10.  Fig.  343.— Child's,  natural  size. 

An  instrument  with  a  long  curve  may  glide  over  the  stone,  and  will  certainly  fail  to 
find  one  lodged  behind  the  prostate ;  it  is,  also,  less  movable.  The  short  curved  catheter 
can  be  made  to  turn  downwards  to  explore  the  base  of  the  bladder  with  the  same  facility 
as  it  can  the  sides.  A  hollow  sound  or  catheter  is  better  than  a  solid,  as  a  stone  will 
often  be  detected  on  drawing  off  the  urine,  as  the  bladder  in  the  act  of  contracting  may 
throw  the  stone  upon  the  end  of  the  instrument,  and  thus  make  its  pi'esence  known.  The 
catheter  should  not  have  a  stylet. 

The  instrument  sliould  be  warmed,  freely  oiled,  and  passed  carefully  and  slowly  into 
the  bladder,  nor  ought  its  introduction  to  give  pain.  It  should  be  at  first  pushed  well 
home  towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  organ  to  search  its  base,  and  tlien  turned  first  to 
one  side  and  then  to  the  other  to  search  its  sides,  the  sound  during  the  operation  being 
gradually  withdrawn  and  again  pushed  back.  When  an  enlarged  prostate  exists,  and  a 
stone  is  suspected  to  lie  in  a  pouch  behind  the  so-called  gland,  the  beak  of  the  instrument 
must  be  turned  backwards,  and  in  this  way  every  corner  of  the  bladder  can  be  examined. 
"When  no  "ring"  of  the  calculus  can  be  obtained,  the  water  may  be  partially  drawn  off, 
and  by  this  manoeuvre  success  will  often  be  the  result.  In  children,  the  introduction  of  a 
finger  into  the  rectum  facilitates  at  times  the  search,  and  the  pressure  of  the  hand  above 
the  pubes,  often  facilitates  the  detection  of  the  stone. 

A  large  stone  is  generally  touched  on  the  sound  entering  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  a 
small  one  usually  lies  at  the  base  of  tlie  'bladder,  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  median 
line.  An  encysted  stone  is  a  rarity.  A  stone  may  often  be  felt  at  one  time  and  not  at 
another;  consequently,  when  well-marked  symptoms  exist  any  hasty  opinion  as  to  its 
absence  is  to  be  avoided.  Mr.  F.  L'Estrange,  of  Dublin,  has  invented  a  sounding-board 
to  be  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  sound  for  intensifying  the  noise  produced  by  the  instru- 
ment when  it  strikes  a  stone  in  the  bladder.    It  is  an  ingenious  instrument. 

Mr.  Napier  has  invented  a  pewter  sound  the  surface  of  which  being  oxidized  by  nitric 
acid  is  easily  scratched  when  coming  in  contact  with  a  stone.  It  seems  to  be  of  use  when 
the  stone  is  otherwise  difficult  of  detection.  For  the  same  purpose  the  microphone  may 
possibly  prove  of  value. 

The  operation  of  sounding  ouglit  to  reveal  something  more,  however,  than  the  presence 
of  tlie  stone,  such  as  its  size  and  nature,  and  whether  more  than  one  is  present.  The  size 
is  indicated  by  the  extent  of  surface  passed  over  by  the  point  of  the  instrument ;  and  the 
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nature,  by  the  noise  emitted  on  the  striking  of  the  stone,  such  liard  stones  as  the  uric  acid 
or  oxalate  of  lime  giving  a  sharp,  clear,  ringing  sound ;  while  the  light  and  soft  phos- 
pliatic  calculi  yield  a  dull  one.  The  roughness  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  calculus  may  also 
be  generally  felt.  In  children,  with  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  the  size  of  the  calculus 
can  often  be  readily  made  out.  The  character  of  the  urine,  as  already  pointed  out,  throws 
some  light  U[)on  that  of  the  calculus.  The  value  of  chloroform  in  facilitating  the  search 
for  a  stone,  more  particularly  in  children,  is  so  great,  that  it  should  almost  always  be 
employed.  In  sounding,  the  surgeon  must  not  be  misled  by  the  seusation  given  by  the 
rugous  or  roughened  bladder,  the  viscus  feeling  hard  and  uneven  to  the  end  of  the  sound, 
and  the  examination  giving  pain.  When  this  condition  is  made  out  all  sounding  should 
be  given  up,  for  the  existence  of  such  with  a  stone  is  almost  unknown. 

In  children,  the  instrument  may  strike  against  the  sacrum  or  spine  of  the  ischium  and 
mislead,  but  in  this  case  there  is  no  sound  emitted  ;  indeed,  the  surgeon  must  be  careful 
to  hear  as  well  as  to  feel  the  stone  before  he  is  satisfied  as  to  its  presence,  as  there  are 
many  affections  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  that  in  their  clinical  history  and  physical 
symptoms  simulate  those  of  stone,  but  in  none  is  any  perce[)tible  sound  given  when  using 
the  metallic  instrument,  as  in  stone.  The  only  unequivocal  sign  of  calculus  is  the  sound 
produced  on  striking  the  stone. 

In  formiug  a  diagnosis,  the  surgeon  should  always  remember  that  when  irritation  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  arises  from  stone,  it  is  referred  to  the  glans  penis  ;  when  from  disease 
of  the  bladder,  to  the  organ  itself ;  and  when  from  disease  of  the  prostate,  to  the  perineum 
or  rectum. 

When  a  calculus  is  suspected  in  the  female,  a  vaginal  examination  will  often  enable  the 
surgeon  to  feel  the  foreign  body.  It  will  also  remove  all  such  sources  of  fallacy  as  are 
prone  to  follow  from  uterine  aflTections.  In  female  children,  a  rectal  examination  will  do 
as  well. 

Treatment  A  calculus  having  been  detected  in  the  bladder,  there  is  only  one  form 

of  treatment  which  can  be  successful,  and  that  is  its  removal ;  for,  with  rare  exceptions,  a 
stone,  if  allowed  to  remain,  will  set  up,  not  only  bladder  disease,  but  kidney  mischief, 
ending  in  death. 

A  stone  may  be  removed  by  a  cutting  operation,  lithotomy ;  or  by  a  crushing  one, 
lithotrity ;  the  treatment  by  lithontriptics  and  electrolysis  has  hitherto  met  with  indiffer- 
ent success. 

In  former  times,  small  stones  were  removed  from  the  bladder  by  forceps.  Sir  B.  Bro- 
die.  Sir  W.  Blizard,  Boyer,  George  Bell,  and  others,  have  recorded  many  such  cases.  Sir 
A.  Cooper's  celebrated  case,  in  which  he  removed  eighty  small  stones  by  this  means,  is 
well  known  ;  but  the  practice  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  lithotrite. 

Lithontriptics,  or  stone  solvents,  were  used  long  before  the  composition  of  urinary 
calculi  had  been  made  known,  and  were  mostly  alkaline  remedies  ;  and  the  most  cele- 
brated nostrum  of  Joanna  Stephens,  for  which  the  government  of  1739  gave  a  reward  of 
£5000,  was  composed  of  burnt  eggshells  and  snails,  with  Alicante  soap.  Prout  showed 
the  value  of  fluid  as  a  solvent  in  calculous  affections  ;  Chevalier,  of  alkalies  ;  and  Ch. 
Petit,  more  particularly  of  the  Vichy  springs.  There  can  be  no  little  doubt,  too,  that  in 
the  lithic  acid  form  of  stone,  alkalies  have  an  undeniable  influence  in  checking  their  in- 
crease, if  not  in  aiding  their  solution.    In  other  stones  they  have  no  such  influence. 

Dr.  Roberts,  who  has  in  recent  years  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject  ('  Med.-Chir. 
Trans.,'  1865),  seems  to  think  that  "  the  results  obtained  by  his  experiments  demand  a 
considerable  modification  of  the  prevailing  opinion  regarding  the  inutility  of  the  solvent 
treatment  ;  they  suggest  an  essential  improvement  in  tlie  treatment  of  renal  calculi  ;  they 
indicate  that  uric  acid  and  cystine,  under  certain  circumstances,  are  capable  of  solution  in 
the  bladder,  by  means  of  alkaline  salts  administered  by  the  mouth,  at  a  rate  which  admits 
of  practical  application  ;  and  that  in  picked  cases  a  solvent  treatment  deserves  to  be  reso- 
lutely tried."  He  adds,  however,  "  that  the  solvent  treatment  is  only  applicable  in  those 
cases  of  vesical  calculi  in  which  the  urine  is  acid,  the  stone  not  large,  its  composition 
known  to  be  uric  acid,  or  strongly  suspected  to  be  such."  The  best  solvents  are  the 
acetate  or  citrate  of  potash,  sufficient  doses  being  given  to  make  the  urine  neutral,  not 
alkaline. 

Brodie  showed  that  the  injection  into  the  bladder  of  a  solution  of  nitric  acid,  two  or 
three  minims  to  the  ounce  of  water,  had  the  power  of  dissolving  phosphatic  calculi  ;  and, 
upon  this  suggestion,  other  experimenters  have  tried  other  fluids,  such  as  weak  alkaline 
solutions  for  uric  acid  calculi,  carbonate  of  lithia,  borax,  and  acetate  of  lead,  &c.  ;  but 
there  is  this  great  disadvantage  in  the  practice,  that  the  solutions  are  apt  to  irritate  the 
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bladder,  and  thus  do  more  harm  tlian  good.  In  the  uric  acid  and  oxahite  of  lime  calculi, 
they  are  almost  useless.  In  the  phosphatic  stones,  most  surgeons  admit  the  value  of  the 
pi'actice,  a  solution  of  diluted  niti'ic  acid,  5'j  to  a  pint  of  water,  injected  into  a  bladder 
where  phosphates  are  being  deposited,  being  of  great  value  in  many  cases.  Such  a  prac- 
tice must,  however,  be  carried  out  with  great  caution. 

The  aid  of  the  galvanic  battery  has  been  employed  to  break  up  stones  by  Dr.  Bence 
Jones,  Sir  W.  O'Shaughnessy,  and  others  ;  but  the  success  attending  the  experiments  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  warrant  the  recommendation  of  the  means. 

Small  stones  may  often  be  washed  out  of  the  bladder  by  means  of  the  urine ;  and 
])atients  wlio  are  prone  to  the  [>assage  of  renal  calculi  into  the  bladder,  and  to  the  forma- 
tion of  lithic  acid  or  other  gravel,  should  be  directed  once  a  day,  when  the  lull  bladder 
is  about  to  dit^charge  its  contents,  to  arrest  the  flow  of  urine  by  holding  the  penis,  and 
then  suddenly  to  allow  the  stream  to  flow  ;  in  this  way  the  water  passing  with  a  rush, 
carries  away  any  small  stone  or  sand  that  might  be  resting  in  the  bladder.  I  have  known 
this  practice  to  be  followed  by  good  success.  Old  men  should  do  this  on  their  hands  and 
knees.  AYhen  a  stone  is  too  large  to  pass  in  this  way,  it  must  be  removed,  which  is  to 
be  done  by  means  of  lithotomy  or  lithotrity. 

Lithotomy  or  Lithotrity  in  cases  of  Stone. 

Stone  in  the  bladder  in  children  may  safely  be  treated  by  lithotomy.  It  ought 
to  be  performed  as  soon  as  a  stone  has  been  detected  in  the  bladder,  for  the  dangers  of 
any  individual  case  can  be  fairly  measured  by  the  size  of  the  stone  and  the  duration  of 
the  symptoms.  The  longer  a  calculus  has  existed,  the  greater  are  the  probabilities  of 
renal  disease  complicating  the  case  ;  and  the  dangers  of  lithotomy,  independently  of  its 
own  special  risks,  are  mostly  due  to  the  kidney  affection.  When  the  stone  is  large,  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  may  be  so  injured  as  to  set  up  a  fatal  peritonitis,  and  hemorrhage 
may,  in  exceptional  cases,  cause  death  ;  but  in  skilful  hands,  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 
in  patients  under  puberty,  is  most  successful. 

Sir  W.  Fergusson  informs  us,  in  his  College  Lectures,  that  out  of  fifty  cases  of  lith- 
otomy in  chiidi-en,  he  lost  only  two.  In  my  own  practice,  out  of  upwards  of  thirty  cases 
under  j)uberty,  I  have  lost  but  one,  and  then  the  patient  was  ten  years  old  ;  he  had  had 
symptoms  all  his  life,  and  incontinence  of  urine  for  four  years.  Tlie  stone  was  two 
ounces  in  weight,  and  two  inches  in  diameter.  He  died  with  peritonitis  and  extreme 
disorganization  of  the  kidney. 

In  children,  therefore,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  success  may  with  some  confidence 
be  looked  for  after  lithotomy,  when  performed  with  care  and  skill.  "  It  may  reasonably 
be  doubted  if  better  can  be  done  before  fifteen  than  cutting  for  stone." — Fergusson. 

Lithotrity  in  a  child,  with  fine  instruments,  may  be  a  justifiable  operation  in  excep- 
tional cases  when  the  calculus  is  known  to  be  very  small ;  but,  as  a  rule,  in  patients  under 
puberty,  lithotomy  ought  to  be  selected.  In  Great  Britain,  this  practice  is  generally 
followed  by  surgeons  ;  although  in  France,  lithotrity  is  more  frequently  selected. 

In  stone  in  the  bladder  in  adults,  however,  no  such  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  although  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that,  whenever  a  stone  is  found  in  the  bladder 
of  a  male  adult,  its  removal  by  lithotrity  ought  primarily  to  be  entertained,  and  lithotomy 
had  recourse  to  only  when  lithotrity  is  inapplicable.  In  tolerably  healthy  subjects,  where 
the  stone  is  small  or  of  moderate  dimensions,  that  is,  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  litho- 
trity is  to  be  preferred  to  lithotomy,  as  the  danger  of  lithotomy  rapidly  increases  with 
age,  the  mortality  being  one  in  eight  between  seventeen  and  forty,  one  in  four  above  that 
age.  I  have  cut  twenty-four  adult  male  subjects  with  six  deaths,  or  one  in  four ;  and 
Thompson  out  of  seventy-eight  cases  lost  twenty-nine,  or  one  in  two  and  three-quarters. 

"  When  lithotrity  is  employed  for  stones  as  large  as  a  date  or  a  small  chestnut — and  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  the  excellent  chance  of  success  which  this  method  offers  to  the  sub- 
jects of  such  stones — a  certain,  but  still  only  small  proportion,  of  deaths  must  be  expected  ; 
and  the  rate  of  mortality  will  correspond  with  augumentation  in  the  size  of  the  stones, 
and  with  the  amount  of  existing  disease  and  age  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Given  a 
small  stone  in  a  fairly  healthy  person,  and  success  is  certain  ;  the  possibility  of  contingency 
in  such  a  case  depending  only  on  the  presence' of  those  remote  and  excessively  rare  con- 
ditions which  will  make,  for  an  individual  here  and  there,  the  mere  passing  of  a  catheter 
a  cause  of  death.  In  an  adult  subject,  with  a  urethra  of  good  calibre,  and  not  over-irri- 
table— with  a  prostate  of  normal  size,  or,  if  enlarged,  not  over-sensitive,  or  interfering 
with  the  passage  of  the  lithotrite — with  a  bladder  fairly  healthy,  and  capable  of  contain- 
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ing  at  least  four  ounces  of  urine — a  moderate  stone,  and  a  patient  endowed  with  good 
health  and  an  ordinary  amount  of  pluck,  the  operation  of  litliotrity  may  be  undertaken 
with  every  prospect  of  success."  "  It  is,  however,  unwise  to  apply  as  a  rule  lithotrity  to 
any  stones  above  moderate  size  ;  and,  if  any  calculus  is  sufficiently  large  to  require  what 
is  known  as  the  fenestrated  instrument,  it  is  better  to  employ  lithotomy."  This  is  the 
conclusion  of  Sir  H.  Thompson  after  an  experience  of  422  cases  of  lithotrity  with  thirty- 
two  deaths,  or  one  in  thirteen  cases.    ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1878.) 

When  severe  bladder  mischief  complicates  the  case,  lithotrity  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  lithotomy  should  be  selected,  although  experience  confirms  what  C.  Hawkins  has 
stated,  that  lithotrity  may  be  performed  witli  success  when  the  bladder  has  been  in  a  very 
considerable  state  of  irritation,  and  secreting  much  ropy  mucus.  The  irritation  and  the 
secretion  of  mucus  diminish  as  the  ojjerations  are  performed,  and  nearly  cease  before  the 
whole  of  the  calculus  has  been  removed.  These  cases  certainly  require  much  caution  in 
their  management ;  still  they  ai'e  by  no  means  those  in  which  litliotrity  is  to  be  rejected. 

When  renal  disease  can  be  made  out  as  existing,  lithotrity  is  no  more  a  favorable  ope- 
ration than  lithotomy  ;  when  associated  with  bladder  complications,  the  cutting  operation 
is  probably  the  right  one  to  adopt,  even  if  only  as  a  means  of  giving  relief,  although,  wlien 
the  stone  is  small  and  the  renal  symptoms  uncertain,  lithotrity  may  be  undertaken  with 
success. 

When  the  surgeon,  however,  on  passing  an  instrument  into  the  bladder  finds  the  ure- 
thra narrow  and  irritable,  "  the  neck  of  tlie  bladder  and  mucous  membrane  particularly 
sensitive,  the  prostate  somewhat  large  and  so  firm  in  substance  that  it  has  been  difficult  to 
pass  a  sharp-curved  instrument;  the  bladder  disposed  to  throw  ofi'  its  fiuid  contents  ;  the 
stone  large,  perha])S  more  than  one,  and  possibly  withal  an  irritable  temperament  and  a 
want  of  moral  and  physical  courage,  it  is  to  me,"  writes  Fergusson  ('  Lect.  on  Prog,  of 
Surg.,'  1867),  "  very  doubtful  if  the  operation  of  lithotrity  should  be  resorted  to ;"  , 
although,  he  adds,  "  it  is  remarkable  how,  in  some,  these  conditions  become  modified  by 
care  and  preliminary  manipulative  treatment." 

Paralysis  of  the  bladder  does  not  positively  preclude  the  practice  of  lithotrity,  though 
it  necessitates  extra  care  and  gentleness  in  manipulation,  and  may  require  the  mechanical 
removal  of  the  fragments  by  a  scoop  or  Clover's  apparatus.  (Fig.  319a.)  An  enlarged 
yn-ostate,  unless  mechanically  interfering  with  the  introduction  of  the  instrument,  is  by 
no  means  an  insuperable  bar  to  litliotrity. 

''Formerly,"  wrote  Aston  Key  (1837,  'Guy's  Reports'),  "patients  laboring  under 
calculous  disorders  entertained  a  feeling  of  dread,  almost  amounting  to  horror,  at  the  idea 
of  liaving  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  But  since  the  introduction  of  lithotrity  they  no  longer 
entertain  the  dread  of  their  symptoms  de[)ending  on  the  presence  of  a  stone,  and  wlien  the 
stone  is  found  they  cheerfully  make  up  their  minds  to  undergo  an  operation,  which  they 
regard  as  free  from  danger,  and  nearly  so  from  pain.  I  have  known  a  patient,  and  more 
than  one,  to  be  pleased  with  the  discovery  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  convinced,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  that  he  could  look  for  an  easy  cure  from  the  new  operation.  The  exaggerated 
statements  of  the  advantages  of  lithotrity  have,  thus,  not  been  unattended  with  good  ; 
they  have  been  the  means  of  inducing  persons  to  come  forwai'd  to  obtain  relief  when  the 
disease  was  incipient  and  the  stone  small.  Since  the  introduction  of  lithotrity  the  sur- 
geon examines  the  bladder  with  great  care,  knowing  the  importance  of  discovering  the 
calculus  at  the  earliest  period.  The  early  symptoms  of  stone  are  thus  watched  with  more 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  and  are  not  so  scrupulously  concealed  by  the  patient. 
The  advantages  of  an  early  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  stone,  and  of  prompt  measures 
for  its  removal  are  known  to  both.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  patients  ajiply  for  advice 
when  the  stone  is  small,  the  bladder  uninjured  by  its  presence,  and  the  kidneys  free  from 
disease.  In  three  persons  out  of  four  who  ap[)ly  for  advice  tor  symptoms  of  calculus, 
the  size  of  the  stone  and  the  conditions  of  the  viscus  render  lithotrity  an  easy  and  a  safe 
operation." 

These  extracts  wdiich  I  have  given  from  Aston  Key's  paper  written  forty  years  ago, 
might  have  befui  from  the  pen  of  a  more  recent  writer,  as  they  most  accurately  represent 
tlie  advantages  of  what  was  then  called  the  new  operation,  and  pi-ove  how  the  gi-eat 
surgeon  who  wrote  them  recognized  its  value. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  in  childre7i,' lithotomy  ought  to  be  the  rule,  and  lithotrity  the 
exception.  In  adults,  lithotrity  ouglit  to  be  the  rule  and  lithotomy  the  exception — the 
latter  operation  being  selected  only  when  the  former  is  impossible  from  some  urethral  or 
prostatic  irritability  or  mechanical  obstruction,  severe  bladder  disease,  or  a  large  stone. 
Kenal  disease  in  all  cases  renders  doubtful  the  prognosis  of  any  operative  procedure,  the 
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weight  of  evidence  tending  in  favor  of  a  cutting  rather  than  a  crushing  operation  under 
such  circumstances,  thougli  when  the  stone  is  small,  lithotrity  is  not  precluded. 

In  cases  in  which  neither  operation  can  he  recommended,  or  when  both  are  rejected,  it 
is  wonderful  how  long  patients,  the  subjects  of  stone  and  organic  disease,  by  care  and 
good  advice  will  live,  and  how  little  irritation  a  calculus  sometimes  causes ;  and  though 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact  should  not  induce  a  surgeon  to  leave  alone  a  patient  who  has 
a  stone,  it  is  enough  to  enable  him  to  give  hope  and  encouragement  to  one  whose  life 
would  be  endangered  by  any  surgical  attempt  at  its  removal,  for  palliative  treatment  is, 
doubtless,  a  source  of  great  comfort  and  a  valuable  means  of  prolonging  life. 

LITHOTRITY. 

"  In  the  whole  of  my  professional  experience,"  says  Fergusson  in  his  College  Lectures, 
1867,  "  I  know  not  of  a  useful  operation  which  lias  been  so  shamefully  overpi-aised,  and 
thereby  damaged  in  character  as  lithotrity.  I  know  not  any  process  in  surgery  requiring 
more  forethought,  knowledge,  manipulative  skill,  and  after-judgment."  Nor  is  it 
possible,"  writes  Thompson,  "  to  conduct  all  the  mani[)ulations  with  too  much  care  and 
gentleness."  These  opinions,  emanating  as  they  do  from  two  of  the  most  experienced 
lithotritists  of  the  present  day,  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  since  they  are  true  to  a 
degree  that  surgeons  only  who  have  had  some  experience  in  the  operation  can  appreciate. 
To  Mr.  Elderton,  a  Northampton  surgeon,  is  due  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  construct 
an  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  a  calculus,  and  enabling  the  patient  to  pass  it 
by  the  urethra  (' Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,'  April,  1819)  ;  but  lithotrity  was  first 
realized  as  an  operation  and  successfully  practised  by  Civiale  in  1824,  and  to  him  the 
profession  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  operation,  though  Leroy  d'Etiolles,  Heurteloup, 
Amussat,  and  others  did  much  towards  favoring  the  practice.  It  is  pi'obably,  however, 
to  Heurteloup  that  British  surgeons  are  mostly  indebted,  as  he  came  over  to  England 
about  1829  and  explained  fully  to  the  profession  the  mechanism  of  his  improved  instru- 
ments and  the  steps  of  the  operation,  and,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Aston  Key,  this 
instruction  was  given  in  the  theatre  of  Guy's  Hospital.  Weiss,  in  1823,  had  previously 
devised  a  screw  litliotrite,  and,  after  Heurteloup's  visit,  and  probably  from  information 
acquired  throngli  him,  so  imjiroved  it,  that  all  modern  instruments  are  based  upon  that 
which  he  then  introduced.  Aston  Key,  Brodie,  Castello,  Hodgson,  Fergusson,  and 
others,  subsequently  practised  the  operation,  and,  upon  tlie  result  of  their  experience  with 
that  of  Civiale,  the  operation  has  become  a  recognized  one,  the  instruments  employed 
having  been  vastly  improved  and  their  use  better  understood. 

In  1829  Aston  Key  read  a  paper  on  lithotrity  at  the  Hunterian  Society,  and  the  report 
of  a  successful  case,  and  in  '  Guy's  Reports'  for  1837  will  be  found  a  masterly  paper  upon 
the  subject  by  the  same  surgeon.  In  1834,  Fergusson  also  wrote  on  lithotrity  in  the 
'  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,'  in  which  he  introduced  his  rack  litliotrite,  and  to  him 
as  well  as  to  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Sir  H.  Thompson,  and  Charles  Hawkins,  most  of  our  modern 
improvements  are  due. 

In  a  former  page,  the  difficult  question  was  briefly  discussed  as  to  the  class  of  cases  in 
which  lithotrity  should  be  selected,  and  in  this  the  mode  of  operation,  the  preliminary  and 
after-treatment,  remain  to  be  explained.  For  it  may  safely  be  stated,  that  no  cases 
require  more  careful  preparatory  treatment  and  more  cautious  after-treatment  than  those 
now  under  consideration. 

Starting,  therefore,  with  the  assumption  that  our  patient  is  middle-aged  and  healthy; 
the  stone  of"  moderate  dimensions  and  not  too  hard ;  the  ui-ethra  of  normal  size  ;  bladder 
healthy  and  capable  of  retaining  easily  about  four  or  six  ounces  of  urine — conditions  under 
which  operative  interference  ought  to  be  most  favorable — it  is  always  well  to  keep  the 
patient  quiet  for  a  few  days,  and  to  test  the  urethra  and  bladder  as  to  their  capabilities  of 
bearing  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  instrument  by  the  introduction  of  a  sound  ;  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  at  the  same  time  to  the  condition  of  the  secretions,  &c.  With  every 
attention,  however,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  mere  passage  of 
a  sound  is  followed  by  severe  local  and  constitutional  disturbance,  and  in  lithotrity,  such 
a  complication  is  most  detrimental.  On  the  other  hand,  where  irritability  exists,  the 
occasional  introduction  of  an  instrument  is  often  followed  by  relief. 

When  tlie  bladder  is  inflamed  and  irritated  by  the  presence  of  a  stone,  rest  is  most 
essential,  with  the  use  of  alkalies  and  the  decoction  of  the  Triticum  rejiens,  or  otiier 
drugs  suitable  for  cystitis.  When  the  urine  is  ammoniacal,  the  bladder  should  be  emptied 
and  washed  out. 
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By  these  means  the  symptoms  may  subside  and  the  bladder  become  capable  of  retaining 
sufficient  urine — four  to  six  ounces — to  allow  of  the  operation  being  performed,  where 
previously  it  would  have  been  impossible. 

"  If  a  stone  be  small,  and  it  be  possible  to  make  away  with  it  at  a  single  operation,  I 
should  not  mind  advising  lithotrity  on  a  very  brief  accjuaintance  ;  but  if  the  operation  is 
likely  to  require  two  or  more  sittings,  then  I  should  think  it  wise  of  the  surgeon  to  test, 

as  it  were,  his  patient's  constitution  by  a  repeated  preliminary  use  of  a  bougie  or  sound."  

Fergusson. 

The  patient  having  been  prepared  for  operation  by  the  treatment  just  laid  down,  the 
bowels  cleared  by  a  mild  aperient  or  an  enema  the  day  before,  and  the  bladder  sufficiently 
distended  by  the  patient  retaining  his  urine  as  long  as  he  conveniently  can  before  the 
surgeon's  visit,  the  operation  may  tiien  be  proceeded  with. 

Operation. — The  i)atient  should  be  placed  upon  a  firm  horse-hair  mattress  or  sofa, 
the  pelvis  raised  by  means  of  a  pillow,  and  the  knees  slightly  raised  and  separated,  care 
being  taken  that  only  such  portions  of  the  pelvis  are  ex{)osed  as  are  necessary  to  allow  ot 
the  surgeon's  manipulation,  for  a  sudden  chill  often  acts  U[)on  tlie  bladder  and  induces  it 
to  contract  and  expel  its  contents. 

The  instrument,  selected  by  the  surgeon,  having  been  previously  well  warmed  and 
oiled,  is  then  to  be  carefully  introduced,  no  force  being  employed,  indeed,  it  may  almost 
be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  bladder  by  its  own  weight,  the  surgeon  simplj'  guiding  it. 

Tlie  bladder  thus  reached  and  the  instrument  pressed  well  into  the  organ,  the  object  is 
to  seize  the  stone,  which  can  either  be  done  by  so  depressing  the  lithotrite  with  its  open 
blades  as  to  allow  of  the  stone  falling  be- 
tween them,  or  by  turning  the  open  in- 
strument to  the  stone  and  picking  it  up. 
The  first  is  the  older  and  the  more  usual 
method,  and  the  one  I  have  commonly 
adopted,  the  second  being  useful  where 
the  first  is  inapplicable,  where  the  pros- 
tate is  enlarged,  and  the  stone  rests  in  a 
hollow  behind  it.  It  grows  in  favor  with 
experience. 

I  give  the  first,  or  Enrjlish  method 
(Fig.  344),  in  Brodie's  words :  "  The  rule 
for  seizing  the  calculus  (which  I  must 
acknowledge  to  have  first  learned  from 
witnessing  the  very  dexterous  operations 
of  Heurteloup)  is  as  simple  as  possible. 
The  patient  lying  on  his  back,  the  handle 
of  the  forceps  (lithotrite)  is  elevated, 
which,  of  course,  brings  the  convex  part 
of  the  curved  extremity  of  it  in  contact 
with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder, 
where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  rectum.  Operation  ot  iitbotiity. 

The  forceps  is  then  to  be  opened  by  with- 
drawing the  sliding  blade  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  probable  size  of  the 
calculus,  the  fixed  blade  being  at  the  same  time  pressed  gently  downwards  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rectum.  The  object  of  this  manipulation  is,  that  the  foi'ceps,  being  below  the 
level  of  the  other  parts  of  the  bladder,  the  calculus  may  fall  into  it  by  its  own  weight, 
and  it  is  generally  successful.  If  it  should  not  do  so,  the  forceps,  witliout  being  moved 
from  its  situation,  may  be  gently  struck  with  the  hand  on  one  side,  or  on  its  anterior  part, 
and  the  slight  concussion  thus  communicated  to  the  bladder  will  probably  be  sufficient  to 
dislodge  tiie  calculus,  and  bring  it  within  the  grasp  of  the  instrument.  If  it  should  be 
otherwise,  the  forceps,  being  closed,  may  be  very  gently  and  cautiously  turned  to  one 
side  or  the  otlier,  so  tiiat  the  curved  extremity  of  it  may  make  an  angle  of  25°  or  even 
30°  with  the  vertical  line  of  the  body,  then  opened  and  pressed  in  the  direction  of  the 
rectum  in  the  manner  already  described." 

"  When  the  prostate  gland  is  much  enlarged  there  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  seizing 
the  calculus,  arising  eitlier  from  it  lying  under  that  part  of  the  gland  which  projects  into 
the  bladder  or  from  the  impediment  which  it  offers  to  the  elevation  of  the  handle  of  the 
instrument.  For  such  cases  tlie  operating  table  invented  by  Heurteloup,  which  enables 
the  patient's  shoulder  to  be  suddenly  lowered,  is  very  convenient ;  or  the  same  purpose 
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"H'ill  be  answered  sufficiently  well  if  the  patient  be  placed  on  a  light  sofa,  the  end  of  which 
may  be  raised  by  an  assistant.  The  calculus  is  then  seized,  not  in  that  part  of  the  bladder 
which  adjoins  the  rectum,  but  in  the  fundus,  this  being  rendered  the  lowest  point  by  the 
elevation^^of  the  pelvis." 

The  second  mode  of  seizing  the  stone  may  be  described  as  that  of  Civiale  (Fig.  345). 
It  is  thus  given  by  Sir  H.  Thompson  :  "  Its  principle  is  the  reverse  of  the  preceding. 

By  the  ])Osition  of  the  patient,  the  centre 
Fig.  345.  of  the  bladder  and  space  beneath  it  are 

selected  as  the  area  of  operation ;  no 
depression  is  made ;  contact  between 
the  walls  of  the  bladder  and  the  in- 
strument is,  as  much  as  possible, 
avoided.  The  instrument  is  applied 
to  the  stone  in  the  situation  which  this 
naturally  takes,  and  the  operator  care- 
fully avoids  moving  it,  or  any  move- 
ments of  concussion  whatever,  how- 
ever slight.  This  improved  method  is 
in  part  due  to  the  mechanical  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  the 
lithotrite  of  late  years.  The  method 
was  scarcely  possible  until  the  present 
instruments  existed." 

"  We  shall  now  consider  it  in  detaiL 
Operation  of  lithotrity.  The  blades  having  entered  the  cavity 

of  the  bladder,  the  instrument  slides 
easily  and  smoothly  down  tlie  trigone,  which  in  the  living  and  healthy  organ  is  an  inclined 
plane,  although  quite  otherwise  in  the  atonied  and  in  the  dead  bladder.  In  many  cases 
the  stone  is  grazed  by  the  instrument  as  it  passes,  and  the  slightest  lateral  movement  of 
the  blades,  right  or  left,  will  determine  on  whicli  side  it  lies.  If  so,  the  operator  is 
careful  not  to  disturb  it,  but  he  inclines  the  blades  slightly  atoay  from  the  side  on  which 
it  lies,  carrying  the  instrument  gently  in  towards  the  ])Osterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  while 
the  male  blade  is  slowly  withdrawn.  It  is  important  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  as  long 
as  the  blades  are  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder  the  male  blade  cannot  be  withdrawn,  since 
it  would  impinge  on  that  sensitive  part  and  cause  pain  or  injury.  Having  done  so,  he 
now  inclines  the  well-opened  lithotrite  towards  the  stone,  slowly  closes,  and  almost  cer- 
tainly seizes  it."  "  But  suppose  no  stone  was  felt  on  entering,  he  is  then  directed  simply 
to  withdraw  the  male  blade  an  inch  or  more  in  the  middle  line,  to  incline  the  blades  to 
the  right  side  about  45°,  and  then  to  close  them,  without  altering  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  or 
otherwise  disturbing  the  central  position  of  the  instrument.  Thus,  in  almost  all  positions, 
the  stone  is  seized  sideways  by  the  blades  of  the  lithotrite,  and  very  rarely  by  their  ex- 
tremities. If  no  stone  is  felt,  he  then  turns  them,  opened,  to  the  left  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  then  closes  them.  Observe,  that  the  blades  are  always  to  be  opened  before  they  are 
turned,  for  this  reason ;  if  the  turn  is  first  made  and  the  blades  are  subsequently  opened, 
the  chance  is  tliat  the  male  blade,  as  it  is  withdrawn,  will  move  the  stone  away ;  whereas, 
if  the  blades  are  inclined  while  open,  the  stone,  if  there,  is  almost  certainly  seized.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  apparently  minute  but  extremely  important  points  of  which  systematic 
lithotrity  is  made  up.  To  return,  it  is  very  rare  that  the  stone  will  elude  the  search  thus 
far,  but  if  it  does,  depress  tlie  handle  of  tlie  lithotrite  half  an  inch  or  so,  which  raises  the 
blades  very  slightly  from  the  floor  of  the  bladder,  and  turn  them  another  45°  to  the  left, 
bringing,  in  fact,  the  blades  horizontally  to  the  leit ;  if  successful,  turn  them  gently  to 
horizontal  in  the  right,  and  close.  These  five  ])Ositions — vertical,  right  and  left  incline, 
right  and  left  horizontal,  explore  the  bladder  fully,  middle,  rigiit  and  left,  and  will  almost 
certainly  find  any  stone  of  moderate  size  in  a  healthy  bladder.  The  object  is,  at  the  same 
time,  strictly  to  avoid  communicating  any  jerk  to  the  instrument  or  to  the  bladder.  In 
all  these  movements,  if  proi)erly  executed,  there  has  been  barely  contact  of  the  litho- 
trite with  the  vesical  walls  ;  at  all  events,  no  ])ressure,  notliing  to  provoke  undue  pain,  or 
cause  contractions  of  the  bladder.  If,  however,  there  is  an  enlarged  prostate,  causing  an 
eminence  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  depression  beliind  it,  or  tiie  stone  is  very  small, 
or  we  are  exploring  for  some  fragment,  at  the  close  of  the  case,  whicli  is  suspected  to  have 
eluded  previous  search,  the  blade  may  be  reversed  so  as  to  point  downwards  to  the  floor, 
and  the  object  sought  may  then  often  be  secured  with  ease.    If  seeking  for  a  small  stone 
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or  for  fragments,  we  shall  employ  a  litliotrite  with  short  blades,  which  can,  therefore,  be 
reversed  with  mucli  greater  ease  than  one  with  long  blades. 

"  In  order  to  do  this  properly  in  the  normal  bladder,  the  handle  of  the  lithotrite  is 
depressed  another  inch  or  so  between  the  patient's  thighs,  so  that  the  line  of  the  instru- 
ment, instead  of  being  directed  obliquely  a  little  upwards,  is  level  with,  or  even  points  a 
little  below  the  horizon  ;  the  blades,  supposed  to  have  been  already  brought  to  the  hori- 
zontal, as  before  described,  are  cautiously  turned  about  45°,  say,  to  the  right  (right 
reversed  incline),  so  as  to  point  obliquely  to  the  floor,  which  should  be  barely  felt  or  very 
lightly  touched  by  them.  No  pressure  should  be  made  on  this  part  of  the  bladder  by  any 
part  of  the  instrument,  and  it  is  easily  avoided  by  depressing  sufficiently  the  handle  of 
the  lithotrite  ;  then  close  the  blades;  next  turn  them  back,  that  is  upwards,  over  to  the 
left  (left  reverse  incline),  and  close.  Lastly,  they  may  be  brought  round  to  the  reversed 
vertical  position,  and  the  floor  lightly  swept ;  this  requires  the  maximum  depression  of 
the  handle,  and  is  only  necessary  to  pick  up  small  fragments  with  a  short-bladed  instru- 
ment. But  when  the  prostate  is  considerably  eidarged,  and  a  stone  or  fragments  have  to 
be  sought  behind  it,  the  lithotrite  is  reversed  without  depressing  the  handle. 

"All  these  movements  are  to  be  executed  at  or  beyond  the  centre  of  the  vesical  cavity, 
the  proper  area  lor  operating,  without  hurry,  rapid  movement,  or  any  other  which  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  a  jerk  or  concussion,  and,  if  in  a  fairly  liealthy  bladder,  without  causing 
more  than  a  very  slight  degi-ee  of  pain  to  the  patient.  The  operator's  eye  is  also  to  be  so 
familiar  with  the  scale  marked  on  the  sliding  rod,  that  he  knows  at  a  glance  the  exact 
interval  which  it  indicates  as  existing  between  the  blades  in  the  bladder.  It  is  essential 
to  good  practice,  while  manipulating  the  lithotrite,  to  maintain  the  axis  of  the  instrument 
as  far  as  i)Ossible  always  in  the  same  direction.  The  blades  only  are  to  be  moved ;  the 
shaft  should  occupy  the  same  inclination,  unless  when  this  is  intentionally  altered.  In 
screwing  home  the  small  blade  the  operator  is  very  apt  to  move  the  lithotrite  also  at  each 
turn  of  the  screw,  unless  he  is  conscious  of  the  care  necessary  to  avoid  the  evil.  All 
lateral  movements,  all  vibration  and  concussion,  necessarily  tell  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
and  prostatic  urethra,  where  the  instrument  is  most  closely  embraced  and  its  mobility  is 
most  limited.  To  that  part  of  the  lithotrite  which  occupies  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
urethra  much  freedom  of  lateral  movement  is  permitted,  and  in  the  bladder  tlie  instrument 
is  free,  although  in  a  less  degree  ;  but  the  axis  or  fixed  point,  as  I'egards  lateral  movement, 
is  at  the  part  indicated,  which  is  also  the  most  sensitive  spot  of  the  entire  passage.  Hence 
the  aim  of  the  operator  should  be  to  produce  in  this  situation  no  motion  of  the  lithotrite 
except  that  on  its  own  axis.  Few  of  the  details  of  the  operation  require  more  practice  to 
master  than  this. 

"  There  is  one  important  rule  with  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  calculus  in  the 
bladder.  The  larger  it  is  the  more  certain  it  is  to  be  found  lying  near  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  in  the  ordinary  recumbent  position,  while  a  small  one  is  usually  detected  at  the 
back  of  the  trigone.  This  position  of  the  large  stone  requires  a  different  method,  and  it 
will  be  found  almost  invariably  successful.  The  moment  the  lithotrite  enters  the  bladder 
it  is  not  to  be  pushed  onwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  First,  let  the  blades  be  inclined 
away  from  the  side  on  which  the  stone  is  felt,  then  push  on  the  female  portion  of  the 
instrument  only,  by  itself,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  maintaining  the  male  blade  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder ;  it  is  now  only  necessary  to  incline  towards  the  stone,  and  it  will  be  seized 
almost  certainly  at  once.  But  if  the  operator  commences  by  pushing  on  the  whole  instru- 
ment, and  tlien  withdraws  the  male  blade,  according  to  the  ordinary  custom,  the  blade  is 
infallibly  drawn  against  the  large  stone,  which  it  therelbre  fails  to  catch,  and  presses  it 
back  against  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  producing  pain,  irritation,  and  perhaps  bleeding  ; 
this  is  a  practical  rule  of  importance." 

Such,  then,  in  the  main,  is  the  method  of  Civiale  for  finding  the  stone.  It  is,  doubt- 
less, an  admirable  one,  and,  in  skilled  hands,  is  at  least  equal  to  the  English  method. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  a  preference  for  the  English  plan,  having  been  originally  taught 
it  by  Mr.  Aston  Key,  and  practised  it  since  with  good  success.  I  have,  however,  fol- 
lowed Civiale's  method  when  the  prostate  was  large,  and  the  stone  failed  to  fall  readily 
into  the  open  blades  of  the  instrument,  also  in  crushing  fragments.  In  fact,  the  practical 
surgeon  must  understand  both  methods,  and  employ  one  or  other  according  to  the  neces- 
silies  of  the  case  in  hand.  Where  gentleness  is  carried  out  and  the  bladder  is  not  pressed 
upon  or  irritated  by  the  instrument,  either  method  is  good ;  without  gentleness  and  dis- 
crimination both  are  equally  injurious.  In  the  English  plan,  the  main  point  to  observe  is 
to  maintain  the  female  blade  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  sufficiently  depressed  to  allow  of  the 
male  blade  being  drawn  forward  without  affecting  the  neck  of  the  bladder.    AYith  this 
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caution  a  large  stone  may  be  crnslied  witli  but  little  pain  or  vesical  irritation  ;  without  it, 
the  first  attempt  to  open  the  litliotrite  will  be  resisted  by  the  bladder,  and  the  intention  of 
the  operator  frustrated. 

The  stone  having  been  seized — its  size  gauged  by  the  markings  on  the  handle  of  the 
instrument — it  is  to  be  crushed,  and  when  the  irritation  caused  by  the  operation  is  slight, 
this  may  be  repeated  three,  four,  or  more  times ;  under  other  circumstances,  one  or  two 
crushings  are  sufficient.  Where  the  bladder  is  irritable,  the  stone  of  good  size,  and  it  is 
probable  that  several  operations  will  be  required,  it  is  possibly  a  wise  plan  to  do  but  little 
at  the  first  sitting;  looking  upon  it  as  a  tentative  step,  and,  when  no  bad  result  follows, 
the  second  operation  may  be  more  prolonged  and  effectual. 

When  the  stone  is  small,  one  sitting  will  often  suffice  to  crush  it  up.  I  have,  however, 
on  several  occasions,  in  healthy  subjects  with  sound  bladders,  been  tempted  to  crush  into 
fragments  at  one  sitting,  stones  upwards  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  have  liad  no  reason 
to  regret  it.  Indeed,  on  this  point  no  general  law  can  be  laid  down.  What  may  be  wise 
in  one  case  would  be  indiscreet  in  another,  and  what  may  safely  be  undertaken  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  would  be  hazardous  under  others. 

In  a  middle-aged  adult,  with  a  healthy  bladder  and  prostate,  a  large  stone  may  often 
be  rapidly  crushed.  In  an  old  man  with  an  enlarged  prostate,  the  sittings  ought  always 
to  be  short.  AVhen  the  bladder  is  irritable,  little  should  be  done  at  one  sitting.  When  the 
reverse,  more  may  be  undertaken  with  confidence. 

On  removing  the  lithotrite,  the  surgeon  should  observe  that  the  male  blade  is  screwed 
well  home. 

Opinions  differ  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  the  fragments  ;  most  surgeons  prefer 
leaving  this  to  the  natural  action  of  the  bladder,  and  in  this  view  my  own  opinions  tend, 
and  I  have  usually  practised  it,  but  Sir  W.  Fergusson  advocated  instrumental  interference. 
"  I  liave  generally,"  he  wrote,  "  as  a  first  step  introduced  a  lithotrite  of  considerable  size, 
equal  to  a  No.  10  or  11  bougie,  and  broken  the  stone  into  various  fragments.  Next  I  have 
taken  the  smaller  lithotrite,  attacked  these  fragments,  and  then  have  used  a  small  scoo|), 
with  the  object  of  removing  several  fragments,  so  that  the  patient  might  have  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  stone  had  been  crushed.  In  a  few  days  after,  the  small  crusher  and 
scoop  have  again  been  used,  particularly  the  scoop,  wherewith  the  fragments,  when  found 
sufficiently  small,  have  been  extracted  singly  or  two  or  three  at  a  time.  Tiius,  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  spontaneous  escape  of  the  broken  portions,  a  process  usually  both  uncer- 
tain and  tardy,  they  have  been  got  rid  of  by  direct  and  precise  surgical  interference.  By 
this  means  a  stone  may  be  removed  with  a  rapidity  little  short  of  the  time  needful  for 
lithotomy." 

Occasionally,  when  over-anxious  for  a  rapid  cure,  I  have  extracted  fragments  rather 
too  large  to  come  rapidly  along  the  urethra,  particularly  in  the  prostatic  or  membranous 
portion,  or  at  the  triangular  ligament.  In  some,  when  the  urethi'a  nearest  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  has  been  rather  roughly  used,  there  has  been  considerable  irritation."  But  "  in 
many  instances  I  have  been  able  to  eflFect  one  or  two  operations  within  ten  days,  which, 
according  to  custom,  would  take  weeks  or  possibly  months.  In  paralysis  of  the  bladder 
this  practice  is  also  proved  by  Fergusson  to  be  of  great  value  ;  indeed,  he  states  that  "such 
a  condition  is  positively  favorable  to  that  process,  for  there  is  generally  in  such  cases  an 
aj)athetic  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  permits  of  tlie  free  use  of  instruments 
required  for  the  removal  of  fragments."  That  the  pi'ocess  must  be  followed  with  caution, 
the  experience  of  the  able  surgeon  I  have  quoted  is  a  sufficient  proof.  On  his  high 
authority  I  now  recommend  it. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  lithotrity  that  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  I  have  left  the 
discharge  of  the  fragments  to  natural  processes,  and  liad  no  reason  to  regret  it.  In  all, 
success  followed  the  practice.  In  one  only  have  I  subsequently  had  to  perform  lithotomy. 
Where  the  prostate  is  enlarged  and  the  fragments  prevented  from  passing,  Fergusson's 
plan  of  removing  them  by  the  scoop  or  small  lithotrite  is  a  good  one,  and,  for  the  same 
purpose  Clover's  ingenious  instrument  (Fig.  319a)  maybe  used.  It  is  based  on  the  same 
principle  as  one  employed  by  Sir  P.  Crampton,  and  is  a  catheter  with  a  large  eye  to  admit 
fragments,  fitted  closely  into  a  glass  receiver,  and  an  exhausting  india-rubber  bottle  at  the 
end.  I  have  used  this  on  many  occasions  with  satisfactory  success.  I  adopt  at  times  the 
practice  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  for  washing  out  the  bladder,  and  employ  a  long 
piece  of  tubing  fitted  on  to  the  end  of  the  catheter,  the  tubing  acting  as  a  syphon  and 
evacuating  the  contents  of  tiie  bladder  with  great  facility  (Fig.  321).  I  am  dis|)Osed  to 
think  this  method  may  be  practised  more  extensively  with  advantage.    Since  writing  this, 
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I  find  Professor  Dittel,  of  Yienna,  has  advocated  a  like  practice  ('  Practitioner,'  March, 
1871). 

The  sitting  having  been  brought  to  a  close,  the  patient  should  be  well  covered  up  in  bed, 
and  a  tumblerful  of  warm  wine-and-water,  or  brandy-and-water  given,  this  practice  having 
a  tendency  to  check  the  rigor  that  so  often  follows  the  operation.  The  patient  should  not, 
if  possible,  make  water  for  some  short  time  afterwards,  and  he  should  then  make  it  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  care  being  taken  that  the  chamber  into  which  the  water  passes  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  muslin  to  catch  such  fragments  of  stone  as  may  pass. 

After  twelve  hours  of  the  recumbent  position,  if  no  unusual  irritability  of  bladder  exists, 
the  y)atient  may  get  up. 

The  second  operation  may  be  performed  within  three  or  four  days  of  the  first  when  no 
bladder  symptoms  exist ;  but  where  these  are  present,  or  have  become  aggravated,  a  longer 
interval  should  be  allowed  ;  a  week  or  ten  days  being  sufficient.  The  same  may  be  said 
for  all  subsequent  sittings. 

When  a  fragment  becomes  impacted  in  the  urethra  and  produces  retention,  it  should 
either  be  gently  pushed  back  into  the  bladder  with  a  large  catheter  or  removed  with  ure- 
thral forceps.  These  fragments  not  only  produce  retention  at  times,  but  epididymitis, 
from  irritation  of  the  caput  gallinaginis. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  chloroform  in  lithotrity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  may 
under  some  circumstances  be  given  with  great  advantage,  although  when  the  patient  has 
good  pluck,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  administered  ;  but  the  same  care  and 
gentleness  should  be  observed  in  an  unconscious  as  in  a  conscious  subject,  and  with  it,  no 
more  harm  to  the  bladder  is  likely  to  accrue. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  implements  employed  in  crushing  a  stone,  lightness 
combined  with  strength  are  the  two  essentials  ;  each  part  should  work  very  smoothly  upon 
the  other,  and  the  means  employed  to  change  the  action  of  the  instrument  from  the  sliding 
movement  of  the  blades  to  the  screw  should  be  as  simple  as  possible.  Civiale  originally 
employed  a  three-pronged  instrument,  but  at  the  present  time  the  screw,  as  originally 
invented  by  Hodgson,  im[)roved  by  AVeiss,  and  adopted  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Key,  and  others, 
is  the  more  common  form  of  mechanical  power  employed.  The  mode  of  its  application, 
however,  has  been  greatly  improved  in  recent  times,  the  instruments  of  Weiss,  Charriere, 
and  Matthews  supplying  us  with  everything  the  surgeon  could  desire.  One  made  by  Mat- 
thews, of  Carey  Street,  and  figured  below,  is  the  one  I  prefer.  It  is  based  on  the  move- 
ment employed  by  Charriere  and  Weiss,  and  has  a  movable  handle,  which  enables  the 
surgeon,  wlien  employing  the  English  mode  of  seizing  the  stone,  to  keep  the  female  blade 
of  the  instrument  perfectly  steady.  The  instrument  is  worked  by  the  screw,  and  the 
change  from  the  screw  to  the  sliding  movement  is  made  rapidly  by  simply  moving  the 
thumb-plate — this  plate  being  fixed  in  the  required  position  by  screw  catches  (Fig.  346). 


The  blades  of  the  instrument  may  be  either  fenestrated  at  their  ends  to  facilitate  the 
breaking  of  the  calculus,  thougli  such  instruments  are  not  now  much  employed  ;  or  flat- 
tened and  plain,  with  roughened  male  blades  for  powdering  or  crushing  the  pieces.  These 
latter  instruments,  made  very  small  and  slight,  have  been  called  scoo[)S. 

Sir  W.  Fergusson  used  the  rack-and-pin  instrument  he  invented  in  1834,  and  it  is  very 
serviceable.  In  his  hands  it  answered  every  purpose,  as  it  would  in  any  other  hands  had 
they  sufficient  practice  to  render  its  application  easy  ;  for  in  lithotrity  more  than  in  any 
other  operation,  it  is  most  important  that  the  surgeon  should  make  himself  perfectly  fami- 
liar with  the  instrument  he  employs;  none  being  justified  in  attempting  to  crush  a  stone 
in  the  bladder  of  a  living  patient  until  by  practice  he  has  learnt  to  have  a  perfect  com- 
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mand  over  his  instrument  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  capabilities  ;  theory  being  of 
little  value  to  the  lithotritist,  and  manual  dexterity  is  only  obtainable  by  practice.  A  com- 
plete description  of  every  form  of  lithotrite  employed,  as  well  as  a  history  of  the  operation, 
can  be  found  in  Sir  H.  Thompson's  admirable  work  on  lithotomy  and  lithotrity. 

LITHOTOMY. 

In  children,  where  lithotrity  is  inapplicable,  and  in  adults,  when  lithotrity,  for  reasons 
already  given,  ought  not  or  cannot  be  applied,  lithotomy  must  be  employed,  and  lateral 
lithotomy  is  doubtless  the  best,  as  it  is  the  most  useful  operation.  "In  children  it  is  ditfi- 
cult  to  mention  any  operation  in  surgery  so  uniformly  successful  as  lithotomy  is.  Tlie 
incomplete  development,  and  the  consequently  little  susceptibility  of  the  parts  involved — 
the  small  size  of  the  vessels,  and  the  little  risk  of  hemorrhage — the  yielding  nature  of 
the  textures,  rendering  force  unnecessary  in  the  extraction  of  the  stone — are  circum- 
stances that  combine  to  divest  the  operation  of  much  of  the  danger  that  surrounds  it  wlien 
performed  in  the  adult.  FroBi  childhood  to  the  age  of  puberty  the  dangers  can  hardly  be 
said  to  increase.  Boys  of  thirteen  years  of  age  sutfer  scarcely  more  from  the  operation 
than  children,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Seeing,  then,  that  so  little  risk  and  suffering  at- 
tend lithotomy  in  children,  it  is  ditficult  for  us  to  find  an  equally  safe  and  efficient  sub- 
stitute ;  it  can  scarcely,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  required." — Aston  Key. 

In  the  adult  male,  lithotomy  is  rarely  resorted  to  until  the  surgeon  becomes  convinced 
that  the  removal  of  the  stone  by  lithotrity  is  inapplicable,  or  has  failed  ;  at  least,  such  has 
been  the  practice  at  Guy's  Hospital  for  many  years,  and  taking  the  average  of  cases  of 
stone  in  the  adult  admitted,  half  only  have  been  subjected  to  lithotomy.  In  private  prac- 
tice, the  proportion  of  cases  of  lithotomy  to  lithotrity  is  much  smaller,  patients  applying 
for  advice  at  an  earlier  period.  From  this  fact,  the  worst  cases  of  stone  are  alone  sub- 
mitted to  the  cutting  operation,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  mortality  is  high. 

"  It  is  probable,"  writes  Birkett,  '  Guy's  Rep.,'  1867,  "  that  the  rate  of  mortality  after 
lithotomy  must  henceforth  always  appear  higher  than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  so  many 
of  the  patients  suffering  with  stone  who  might  have  been  cut  successfully,  being  those 
now  selected  for  the  performance  of  lithotrity.  In  point  of  fact,  the  very  cases  which 
swelled  the  list  of  successful  results  no  longer  appear  in  the  category  of  those  submitted 
to  the  cutting  operation  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  patients  too  ill  to  recover  from 
lithotrity  frequently,  as  a  last  resource,  submit  to  lithotomy  and  perish."  At  Guy's, 
lithotrity  being  the  rule  in  adults  and  lithotomy  the  exception,  the  mortality  of  the  latter 
operation  in  adults  is  one  in  three,  whereas  in  places  where  lithotrity  is  little  practised,  it 
is  one  in  five. 

Lateral  lithotomy,  or  the  operation  of  Raw,  Jaques,  and  Cheselden  is,  without 
doubt,  tlie  favorite  means  of  extracting  a  stone  from  the  bladder  among  modern  surgeons, 
assuming  that  lithotrity  is  inapplicable  or  inadvisable.  As  an  operation,  it  has  been  nobly 
planned  ;  and  to  see  it  performed  with  skill  and  precision  is  still  a  sight  which  affords 
gratification  to  the  youngest  as  well  as  the  oldest  surgeon.  In  my  student  days,  to  see 
Aston  Key  cut  for  stone  was  an  event  which  I  now  fondly  think  over  with  pleasure  and 
admiration  ;  and  the  memory  of  the  skill  and  precision  of  his  acts  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
operations,  is  still  before  me  as  a  standard  of  perfection  at  which  all  should  aim. 

These  remarks  are  not  inapplicable  as  a  preface  to  the  subject  of  lateral  lithotomy ;  for 
Key's  use  and  advocacy  of  the  straight  staff  in  that  operation  have  so  influenced  all  his 
successors  that  up  to  the  present  day  "  Key's"  operation  is  the  one  usually  performed  at 
Guy's,  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  being  so  rare  as  not  to  be  named.  The  success  which 
has  attended  this  practice  has  been  very  good  ;  when,  indeed,  compared  with  that  furnished 
from  other  sources,  it  seems  so  remarkable  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  mode  of  operation  has  something  to  do  with  it;  for,  taking  the  most 
reliable  statistics — the  Norwich  408  cases,  in  subjects  under  puberty,  and  Thompson's 
868,  eliminating  the  Guy's  cases — the  mortality  was  1  in  every  14^  cases  ;  whilst  of  Guy's 
cases  and  Key's  operation  during  seventeen  years,  3  deaths  occurred  in  171  cases,  that  is, 
1  in  57  cases,  the  success  being  four  times  greater. 

In  children  under  five  years  of  age,  these  points  are  still  more  strongly  marked,  as  out 
of  400  cases  tabulated  by  Thompson,  the  mortality  was  1  in  every  13^;  the  Norwich  not 
being  quite  so  good;  whilst  at  Guy's,  after  Key's  operation,  in  my  old  table,  it  was  1  in 
23^  out  of  73  cases,  and  more  recently,  during  seventeen  years,  ending  in  1874,  100  pa- 
tients have  been  cut  consecutively  ivithout  a  death. 

This  success  is  certainly  more  striking  than  I  anticipated  when  I  began  the  comparison, 
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and  must  in  a  measure,  if  not  altogether,  be  ascribed  to  the  greater  safety  of  Key's  opera- 
tion. 

I  propose  now  to  describe  the  operation  of  lateral  lithotomy,  and  I  shall  do  so  after  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  best  method,  that  of  "  Key,"  giving  also  that  with  the  curved  staff. 
But,  first  of  all,  as  to  the  instruments  required. 

The  staff,  whether  straight,  as  in  Key's  operation,  curved  as  in  others  (Fig.  347),  or 
rectangular,  must  be  regarded  as  a  director.  It  is  a  means  the  surgeon  employs  to  guide 
his  knife  into  the  bladder,  and  1  may  say  with  Key,  that  "  the  advantage  of  a  straight 
over  a  curved  line  as  a  conductor  to  a  cutting  instrument  is  too  obvious  to  require  any 

Fig  347. 


comment.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  blind  should  err  in  a  crooked  path  ?"  Key's  staff  is 
blunt-pointed  as  a  sound,  and  more  deeply  grooved  than  the  common  staff,  to  prevent  any 
risk  of  the  knife  slipping  out ;  the  groove  is  in  the  centre  of  the  staff,  not  at  one  side  as  in 
the  ordinary  curved  one,  and  it  runs  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  end.  "  Its  chief 
superiority,"  writes  Key,  "  consists  in  allowing  the  surgeon  to  turn  the  groove  in  any 
direction  he  may  wish." 

The  staff  must  vary  in  length  and  size  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  size  of 
the  urethra,  it  being  well  to  use  as  large 
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a  one  as  will  pass  readily  down  the  ure- 
thra. 

The  knife  varies  much  with  the  fancy 
of  the  operator.  That  employed  by  Key 
(Fig.  348)  and  his  successors  resembles 
in  form  a  common  scalpel,  but  is  longer 
in  the  blade,  and  slightly  convex  in  the 
back  near  the  point,  to  enable  it  to  run 
with  moi'e  facility  in  the  groove  of  the 
director.  Different  sizes  are  required  for 
a  child  and  an  adult. 

The  knife  as  employed  by  Sir  W.  Fergusson  (Fig.  348)  is  given  as  a  type  of  that 
required  for  the  curved  staff. 

A  probe-pointed  bistoury  or  blade  with  a  round  point  is  sometimes  of  use  to  enlarge  the 
vesical  opening  wlien  not  made  free  enough,  or,  to  give  vent  to  a  large  stone. 

Lithotomy  forceps  should  be  made  of  several  shapes  and  sizes,  and  a  scoop  (Fig. 
341))  ought  also  to  be  at  hand.    It  is  used  by  passing  it  behind  the  stone  and  fixing  it 

Fig.  349. 


Lithotomy  scoop. 

there  by  the  pressure  of  the  left  index-finger,  the  instrument  witli  the  two  hands  being 
withdrawn  with  the  stone. 

When  the  perineum  is  very  deep,  and  some  extra  guide  is  required  by  the  surgeon  for 
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the  introduction  of  his  forceps  into  tiie  bladder  and  the  extraction  of  the  stone,  tlie  bhint 
gorget  (Fig.  SaO)  may  be  used,  the  instrument,  guided  by  its  beak,  being  passed  into  the 
bladder  upon  the  stuff,  and  upon  this  the  forceps  can  readily  be  introduced. 
The  gorget  is  never  needed  in  children,  but  in  adults  it  is  often  of  great  use. 


Fig.  350. 


The  lilunt  gorget. 

The  operation  The  surgeon  having  decided  upon  his  operation,  selected  his  instru- 
ments, and  seen  that  he  has  at  hand  everything  he  may  require,  having  also  obtained  the 
help  of  three  if  not  four  assistants  besides  the  chloroformist,  proceeds  to  place  his  patient. 

A  narrow  but  well-raised  table  should  be  em[)loyed,  so  that  the  patient's  perineum  and 
the  surgeon's  face  should  be  nearly  on  the  same  level.  The  patient  should  be  placed  on 
his  back  with  his  thighs  flexed  upon  the  pelvi,  and  the  legs  upon  the  thighs,  the  hands  of 
the  patient  being  made  to  grasp  his  feet,  and  fastened  in  such  a  position  by  the  figure-of-8 

bandage,  the  padded  bracelets  and  anklets,  as  seen  in  Fig. 
Fig.  351.  351,  or  Clover's  crutch.    The  neck  ligature  is  never  re- 


quired. Cliildren  need  not  be  fastened,  but  it  is  more 
prudent  for  adults ;  although  some  surgeons,  since  the 
introduction  of  chloroform,  have  given  up  the  practice 
under  all  circumstances.  The  shoulders  should  be  well 
raised,  the  knees  separated,  and  the  pelvis  kept  well  down 
upon  the  table  by  two  assistants  ;  the  surgeon  should  also 
see  that  the  patient  is  quite  straight,  the  line  of  the  umbili- 
cus being  the  best  guide  to  this  position.  7%e  perineum 
sJwu/d  be  perpendicular.  The  surgeon  may  then  pass  the 
staff,  and  having  introduced  it  well  into  the  bladder,  and 
felt  as  well  as  heard  the  stone,  he  is  to  entrust  it  to  the 
hands  of  an  assistant,  one  who  can  confidently  be  relied 
upon  to  hold  it  in  the  position  in  which  the  surgeon  has 
placed  it,  and  who  will  not  draw  it  forwards  in  any  degree. 


Lith  itomy  bracelets.  Tilis  point  is  of  importance,  for  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 

lieve, that  many  of  the  mishaps  connected  with  the  opera- 
tion are  due  to  the  staff  having  been  partially  withdrawn  from  the  bladder  by  an  assistant, 
who  perhaps  in  stooping  forward,  tries  to  get  a  sight  of  tiie  operator's  movements. 

When  the  straight  staff  is  used,  it  is  to  be  held  well  up,  with  the  handle  slightly  tilted 
towards  the  operator  ;  and,  when  the  curved  staff  is  employed,  some  surgeons  like  it  to 
be  well  hooked  up  against  the  symphysis,  but,  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  held 
steadily. 

The  surgeon  will  probably  have  seen  that  the  perineum  has  been  shaved,  and  before  he 
operates  have  examined  the  prostate  per  rectum  and  scanned  the  perineum.  The  operator 
may  then  proceed  with  thi.' first  step  of  the  operation,  viz.,  to  lay  bare  the  staff,  to  expose 
the  groove  of  the  director  that  is  to  guide  his  knife  into  the  bladder;  and  the  point  at 
which  this  0[)ening  is  desired  is  at  the  membranous  portion  behind  the  bulb  and  in  front 
of  the  prostate  ;  Blizard,  Martineau,  Stanley,  Key,  and  Fergusson,  all  laying  stress  upon 
this  important  point.  With  this  view,  the  perineal  incision  is  to  be  made,  and  in  lateral 
lithotomy  this  is  usually  situated  on  the  left  side,  the  line  of  incision  lying  from  the  left 
of  the  median  line  of  the  perineum  downwards,  backwards,  and  outwards,  midway  between 
the  anus  and  the  left  tuber  ischii.  Tiie  incision  is  usually  from  three  to  three  and  a  half 
inches  long.  Some  surgeons  commence  the  cut  an  inch  in  front  of  the  anus ;  others  fix  it 
at  one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  thi-ee-quarters,  but  this  point  is  not  one  of  primary 
im[)ortance.  The  object  of  the  incision  is  to  make  a  free  external  opening,  to  enable  the 
surgeon  to  reach  the  groove  of  the  staff  at  the  part  indicated,  and  allow  subsequently  of 
the  removal  of  the  stone,  and  a  point  midway  between  the  scrotum  and  anus  is  probably 
the  best  guide  to  follow  ;  the  length  of  the  perineal  region  varying  greatly  in  different 
subjects. 

In  making  this  perineal  incision,  the  left  thumb  of  the  operator  should  be  firmly  fixed 
above  the  point  at  which  the  knife  is  to  be  introduced ;  and  it  is  well  for  the  surgeon,  with 
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the  finger  of  the  left  liand,  to  hokl  the  staff  firmly  at  the  root  of  the  penis  at  the  same 
time.  The  [)oint  of  the  knife  may  be  well  introduced  into  the  soft  parts  in  tlie  line  of  the 
director,  and  the  tissues  freely  divided  in  the  cut  downwards,  a  second  or  third  touch  of 
the  knife  being  made  to  complete  the  section.  If  these  be  made  too  low  the  rectum  is 
liable  to  be  wounded.  In  this  incision  the  perineal  triangle  and  ischiorectal  space  are 
laid  open,  and  the  skin  and  fascia  with  the  transverse  perineal  muscle  and  its  artery 
divided. 

The  surgeon  having  exposed  the  groove  of  the  director  (staff)  that  is  to  guide  his  knife 
into  the  bladder,  should  then  proceed  to  the  second  step  of  the  operation.  For  this  pur- 
pose, when  the  curved  staff  is  used,  he  should  inti'oduce  the  forefinger  of  iiis  left  hand  into 
the  wound,  and  feel  for  the  staff  behind  and  to  the  left  of  the  bulb,  and  having  clearly 
made  out  the  two  edges  of  the  groove  and  along  his  nail  between  them,  he  should  introduce 
the  point  of  his  knife  upon  the  nail  of  the  finger  into  the  groove,  and  having  clearly 
divided  the  tissues  sufficiently  to  make  him  confident  that  the  point  of  the  knife  is  well 
into  the  groove  of  the  staff,  complete  his  deep  section  by  ])ushing  the  knife  along  the 
groove  of  the  staff  into  the  bladder,  lateralizing  it  to  divide  the  left  lobe  of  the  prostate 
and  neck  of  the  bladder  suthciently  (Fig.  3."j2).    This  step  being  performed  in  Key's 


Fig.  352. 


Lateral  lithotomy  with  a  curved  staff. 


Operation  as  follows  : — "  The  point  of  the  knife  being  kept  steadily  against  the  groove,  the 
operator  with  his  left  hand  takes  the  handle  of  the  director,  and  lowers  it  till  he  brings 
the  handle  to  the  elevation  described  in  Fig.  353,  keeping  iiis  right  hand  fixed  ;  then  with 
an  easy,  simultaneous  movement  of  both  hands  the  groove  of  the  director  and  the  edge  of 
the  knife  are  to  be  turned  obliquely  towards  the  patient's  left  side  ;  the  knife,  having  the 
jtroper  bearing,  is  now  ready  for  the  section  of  the  prostate  ;  at  this  time  the  operator 
should  look  to  the  exact  line  the  director  takes,  in  order  to  carry  the  knife  safely  and 
slowly  along  the  groove,  which  may  now  be  done  without  any  risk  of  the  point  slipping 
out." — Key. 

"  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  merely  be  necessary  to  pass  the  knife  along  the 
director,  and  having  cut  the  prostate  to  withdraw  it  without  carrying  it  out  of  the  groove, 
varying  the  angle  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  width  of  the  pelvis,  and  size  of 
the  stone.  As  the  direction  in  which  the  prostate  should  be  divided,  in  order  to  adhere 
to  Cheselden's  0|)eration,  is  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  increasing  the  angle  at 
wliich  the  knife  enters  the  bladder  will  incur  no  risk  of  wounding  the  pubic  artery.  The 
knife  may  be  conducted  with  deliberate  care  into  the  bladder,  the  resistance  afforded  by 
the  prostate  will  be  readily  felt,  and  the  hand  of  the  operator  should  be  checked  as  soon 
as  he  feels  the  j)rostate  has  given  way." — Key. 

The  surgeon  knows  when  he  has  entered  the  bladder  by  the  absence  of  resistance,  and 
occasionally  by  a  rush  of  urine.  He  should  remember,  however,  that  some  urine  will 
escape  so  soon  as  the  urethra  has  been  opened,  and  not  be  misled  by  the  fact.  The  angle 
which  the  knife  makes  with  the  staff,  regulates  the  size  of  tlie  incision  into  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  When  the  knife  is  in  a  line  with  the  staff,  the  incision  will  be  limited;  the 
larger  the  angle  the  knife  makes  with  the  staff,  the  larger  will  be  the  wound. 
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As  a  rule,  a  large  wound  can  be  of  no  advantage  unless  the  stone  is  very  large.  A 
small  wound,  however,  is  a  disadvantage  when  the  stone  is  of  medium  size  ;  for  altliough 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  dilatation  under  moderate  force,  any 
severe  laceration  of  the  prostate  is  almost  certain  to  be  followed  by  bad  results.  Surgeons 


Fig.  353. 


Lateral  lithotomy  with  Key's  straight  staff.    Taken  from  Key's  works. 


differ  much  upon  this  point,  some  recommending  dilatation  in  preference  to  free  incisions 
into  the  neck  of  tlie  bladder,  whilst  others  prefer  free  division  of  tissues  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  lacerating  them. 

Moderate  dilatation  is  certainly  free  from  risk  ;  while  severe  dilatation  is  dangerous, 
inasmuch  as  it  nece?.sitates  great  laceration.  As  a  rule  the  incision  should  never  exceed 
the  limits  of  the  prostate. 

The  bladder  having  been  opened,  the  third  step  of  the  operation  remains  to  be  per- 
formed, which  consists  in  the  removal  of  tlie  stone.  This  is  to  be  done  by  means  of 
forceps. 

The  knife  having  been  withdrawn  on  the  completion  of  the  second  step,  the  index-finger 
of  the  surgeon's  left  hand  should  be  introduced  througli  the  wound  into  the  bladder,  guided 
by  the  staff;  and  the  operator  ought  always  to  remember  that  till  the  jimier  has  been  fairly 
passed  into  the  bladder  upon  the  staffs  this  instrument  is  not  to  be  ivithdrawn  ;  althougli 
when  the  bladder  cannot  be  reached  by  the  finger,  the  blunt  gorget  may  be  passed  along 
the  staff  to  act  as  a  guide  to  the  forceps.  Tlie  forceps,  held  in  the  surgeon's  right  hand, 
is  then  passed  into  the  wound  upon  the  left  index-finger,  and,  guided  by  it,  pushed  into 
the  opening,  the  forceps  being  introduced  into  the  bladder  at  the  moment  the  finger  is 
withdrawn. 

"  Having  delivered  his  knife  to  the  assistant,  the  operator  takes  the  staff  in  his  right 
hand,  and  passing  the  forefinger  of  his  left  along  the  director  through  the  opening  in  the 
prostate,  withdraws  the  director,  and  exchanges  it  for  the  forceps,  passes  the  latter  upon 
his  finger  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder." 

"  In  extracting  the  calculus,  should  the  aperture  in  the  prostate  prove  too  small,  and  a 
great  degree  of  violence  be  requin^d  to  make  it  pass  througli  the  opening,  it  is  advisable 
always  to  dilate  with  the  knife  rather  than  expose  the  patient  to  the  inevitable  danger 
consequent  on  laceration." — Key. 

The  forceps  should  be  full-sized,  and  introduced  into  the  bladder  closed  flat  npon  the 
stone,  and  immediately  opened,  the  stone  generally  being  at  once  caught  in  the  blades,  the 
rush  of  urine  carrying  it  towards  the  wound.  Tlie  stone  should  be  grasped  boldly,  and  when 
seized,  be  slowly  and  deliberately  extracted,  the  extracting  force  being  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  pelvis  downwards  and  backwards,  and  then  forwards ;  a  little 
rotatory  and  side-to-side  motion  of  the  in.strunient  at  times  facilitates  the  extraction  of  a 
calculus,  the  surgeon  at  the  same  time  with  his  index-finger  pushing  the  soft  parts  off  the 
stone.  Before  extracting,  the  operator  by  the  sensation  given  to.  the  forceps,  will  assure 
himself  that  the  bladder  is  not  caught. 

It  is  in  this  third  step  of  the  operation  that  the  surgeon  frequently  meets  with  his  diffi- 
culties, and  much  discretion  and  fertility  of  resource  are  often  needed  to  overcome  them, 
since  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  a  guide.  The  stone  may  elude  the  grasp  of 
his  instrument ;  sometimes  it  clings  to  the  bladder  above  the  wound  behind  the  symphysis, 
and  is  thus  without  the  reach  of  the  instrument ;  at  others,  it  is  caught  in  the  fundus. 
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under  which  circumstances  the  pressure  of  the  hand  of  an  assistant  above  the  pubes 
becomes  of  vahie,  or  the  injection  of  a  stream  of  water  is  advantageous.  Occasionally, 
although  rarely,  the  stone  may  be  encysted.  At  times,  when  the  stone  is  very  small,  it 
may  be  washed  out  with  the  first  rush  of  urine,  and  consequently  not  felt.  I  have  seen 
this  happen  in  a  child.  At  times  a  bladder  may  be  opened  and  no  stone  found ;  "  but 
from  all  my  experience,"  writes  Sir  W.  Fergusson,  "  I  feel  justified  in  stating  my  convic- 
tion that  most  of  the  cases  heretofore  related  as  instances  where  the  incisions  for  lithotomy 
have  been  made,  and  a  stone  has  not  been  present,  have  been  examples  where  the  surgeon 
has  failed  to  reach  the  bladder."  In  children,  this  is  particularly  the  case,  the  surgeon 
pushing  the  bladder  inwards  off  the  staff'.  This  accident  is  liable  to  occur  when  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  is  not  sufficiently  0[)ened.  After  the  removal  of  the  stone,  the  finger  or 
sound  should  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  to  ascertain  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
a  second. 

Fergusson  describes  the  operation  as  follows  : — 

"  The  breech  should  now  be  brought  to  the  margin  of  the  table,  when  the  assistant  who 
has  charge  of  the  staff'  should  be  desired  to  hold  that  instrument  in  his  left  hand,  nearly 
perpendicularly  with  the  concavity  of  the  curve  touching  tlie  upper  part  of  the  triangular 
ligament,  and  to  draw  the  scrotum  slightly  upwards  and  a  little  to  the  right  side  with  his 
right  hand,  while  he  stands  on  the  patient's  right  side.  Then  the  surgeon  should  seat 
himself  in  front  of  the  perineum,  having  previously  arranged  with  an  assistant  about  hav- 
ing the  instruments  handed  to  him,  or  having  already  assorted  them  properly  in  a  chair 
at  his  side.  Now  it  may  be  well  to  pass  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  oiled,  into  the 
rectum  to  ascertain  the  size  of  the  prostate,  and  also  the  depth  of  this  organ  from  the  sur- 
face ;  next,  having  withdrawn  his  finger,  he  should  trace  the  course  of  the  ramus  of  the 
j)ubes  and  ischium  on  the  left  side,  ascertain  the  position  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  latter 
bone  on  each  side,  and  having  scanned  the  whole  surface,  should  proceed  to  use  the  knife, 
holding  it  as  he  would  a  scalpel  or  bistoury  as  represented  in  Fig.  352.  The  point  of  the 
blade  should  be  entered  about  one  inch  and  three-fourths  in  front  of  the  anus,  about  a 
line's  breadth  left  of  the  raphe,  pushed  through  the  skin  and  carried  by  a  kind  of  sawing 
motion  down  the  left  side  of  the  perineum,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  beyond  the  anus, 
the  middle  of  the  incision  being  at  equal  distances  from  the  latter  part  and  the  tuberosity; 
next,  the  blade  should  run  along  the  surface  of  the  exposed  fat  and  cellular  tissue,  and 
then  the  point  of  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  should  be  thrust  into  the  wound  a  little  in 
front  of  the  anus,  so  as  to  penetrate  between  the  accelerator  urina;  and  the  erector  penis 
muscles,  the  knife  being  applied  to  any  part  which  offers  resistance,  when,  with  a  little 
force  to  separate  the  tissues,  the  top  of  the  finger  can  be  placed  upon  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  and  the  groove  in  the  staff  may  be  distinctly  felt.  The  point  of 
the  blade,  with  the  flat  surfaces  nearly  horizontal  (Fig.  3r)2),  should  now  be  carried  along 
above  the  finger,  made  to  perforate  the  urethra  about  three  lines  in  front  of  the  prostate, 
and  then  be  slid  along  the  groove  until  it  has  entered  the  bladder,  having  slit  0{)en  the 
side  of  the  urethra  and  notched  the  mai-gin  of  the  prostate  in  its  course.  If  the  stone  is 
supposed  to  be  of  considerable  magnitude  the  blade  should,  in  withdrawing  it,  be  carried 
a  little  out  of  the  groove  so  as  to  increase  the  incision  of  the  prostate.  The  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand  should  next  be  slipped  slowly  into  the  bladder  along  the  staff,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  dilatation  of  the  surrounding  textures,  and  its  point  should  be  moved 
about  in  search  of  the  stone,  which,  being  found,  should  be  retained  in  a  position  near  the 
neck  of  the  viscus  ;  then  the  assistant  should  be  desired  to  remove  the  staff,  and  the  sur- 
geon should  introduce  the  forceps  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  finger,  slowly  withdraw- 
ing the  latter  as  the  former  makes  progress  ;  their  enti'ance  will  be  denoted  by  a  gush  ol 
urine,  at  which  instant  the  blades  should  be  separated,  when  on  gently  approximating 
them  the  stone  will,  in  all  probability,  be  felt  inclosed;  if  it  is  not,  the  process  may  be 
repeated  if  the  water  still  flows,  but  should  the  bladder  now  be  empty  the  closed  blades 
should  be  quietly  moved  about  the  bladder  until  the  stone  is  touched,  and  at  this  time,  in 
opening  and  closing  them,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  any  injury  to  the  bladder. 
To  make  sure  that  the  membrane  has  not  been  grasped  it  is  well  to  move  the  forceps  a 
little  before  commencing  extraction,  when,  if  all  is  right,  the  process  should  be  effected  by 
a  slow  zigzag  movement  in  a  direction  towards  the  floor,  and  with  a  slight  pulling  force 
should  this  be  required,  as  is  most  likely  if  the  stone  be  large.  Extraction  being  effected, 
the  operation  is  completed." 

As  soon  as  the  operation  has  been  completed,  the  patient  should  be  unbound  and  any 
bleeding  vessels  twisted.  In  children,  the  introduction  into  the  wound  of  a  piece  of  ice. 
or  the  application  to  the  wound  of  a  cold  sponge,  with  or  without  ice,  is  usually  enough 
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to  arrest  any  hemorrhage,  and,  in  the  adult,  tlie  same  practice,  as  a  rule,  suffices.  When, 
however,  the  hemorrhage  is  persistent,  a  piece  of  sponge  or  a  sponge  tent  sliould  be  intro- 
duced into  the  wound  up  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  such  a  proceeding  arrests  bleeding, 
tiiough  not  the  flow  of  the  urine,  which  percolates  through  the  sponge.  The  sponge  may 
be  removed  at  tlie  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  This  practice  is  strongly  advocated  by  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Cock. 

Liston  was  in  the  habit  of  introducing  a  gum-elastic  tube,  six  inches  long,  through  the 
wound  into  the  bladder,  to  carry  off  tlie  urine  for  the  first  two  days,  and  fastening  it  in 
with  tapes.  This  practice  is  still  followed  by  some.  It  is,  however,  quite  unnecessary  ; 
and  at  Guy's  we  use  the  tube  only  in  exceptional  cases — that  is,  when  severe  heniorrliage 
ensues,  the  wound  being  plugged  around  it.  Dupuytren  employed  the  same  kind  of  tube, 
to  which  was  attached  a  circular  piece  of  oil  silk  at  its  centre  like  an  unribbed  umbrella; 
sponge  or  cliarpie  was  introduced  between  the  tube  and  silk  when  bleeding  took  place, 
after  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  had  been  introduced  through  the  wound  into  the  bladder. 
Matthews  has  adapted  an  india-rubber  bag  around  the  tube,  which  can  be  introduced  into 
the  bladder  empty,  and  then  expanded  with  air  and  water.  It  answers  the  same  purpose 
as  Dupuytren's  canule  a  chemise,  and  is,  probably,  more  efficient. 

In  exceptional  cases,  when  the  bulb  is  cut  into,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  pressure 
with  the  finger  on  the  pudic  artery  to  arrest  bleeding. 

The  patient  having  been  placed  in  a  bed,  a  good  draw  sheet  should  be  placed  beneath 
his  hips  and  a  pillow  behind  his  knees  to  keep  them  flexed,  while  the  knees  should  not  be 
tied  together.  A  sedative  may  be  employed  to  give  rest,  but  beyond  this,  little  or  no 
medical  treatment. is  required.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious  but  unstimulating,  and  wine 
and  meat  given  as  soon  as  the  appetite  demands.  The  bowels,  if  not  acting  naturally  on 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  should  be  cleared  by  an  enema  or  mild  aperient,  such  as  castor  oil, 
and  the  horizontal  position  sliould  be  maintained  till  the  wound  has  closed.  Key  has 
remarked  that  in  children  partial  incontinence  is  apt  to  follow  when  this  rule  has  not 
been  observed. 

Sources  of  difficulty  in  Lithotomy,  and  how  to  avoid  them. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  tlie  operation  are  too  often  due  to  carelessness  and  too 
great  speed,  consequently  they  are  mostly  of  the  surgeon's  own  making. 

If,  however,  he  feels  the  stone  and  hears  its  ring  before  operating,  he  is  sure  of  its  pres- 
ence, and  knows  also  that  the  staff  is  in  tlie  bladder,  and  tliat  it  has  not  passed  through 
any  false  passage  in  the  ur(!tlira  or  between  the  bladder  and  rectum.  If,  moreover,  before 
cutting  he  assures  himself  by  toucliing  the  staff  that  it  has  not  been  displaced  he  has  a 
direct  guide  down  to  the  calculus. 

If  when  cutting,  after  having  exposed  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  then  proceeding  to' 
the  second  step  of  tiie  operation  he  feels  the  two  borders  of  the  groove  with  the  nail  of  his 
left  index-finger,  and  with  certainty  cuts  between  tliein  into  the  groove,  he  will  be  still  sure 
of  his  guide  into  the  bladder,  and  not  likely  to  fall  into  the  not  uncommon  error  of  mistaking 
the  side  of  the  staff  for  the  groove  and  thus  going  astray. 

If,  again,  when  running  liis  knife  down  the  director  into  the  bladder,  he  pushes  it  suf- 
ficiently far  as  to  feel  all  resistance  cease,  and  for  urine  to  flow,  he  may  be  certain  that 
the  bladder  has  been  opened.  And  if,  on  introducing  his  finger  into  the  bladder,  "  he 
never  pushes  the  point  of  his  forefinger  onwards  unless  he  feels  certain  that  he  has  it 
between  the  staff  and  the  wound,"  he  is  not  likely  to  make  a  cavity  in  the  cellular  tissue 
outside  the  bladder  with  his  finger,  or  to  push  tlie  bladder  off  the  end  of  the  staff ;  and,  if 
lie  never  removes  the  director  or  stafi'  till  his  finger  or  gorget  has  been  introduced  into 
the  bladder  as  a  guide  to  his  forceps,  he  is  still  free  from  error. 

lu  the  last  ste[),  he  has  only  to  handle  his  forceps  boldly,  to  grasp  the  stone  fully,  and, 
in  extracting  it,  ahvays  to  draw  downwards  and  backwards,  and  he  will  complete  his 
operation  without  a  mishap. 

The  external  wound  should  always  be  free,  the  internal  limited ;  moderate  dilatation  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  being  free  from  harm. 

If  in  operating,  the  surgeon  lose  his  guide,  from  the  end  of  the  staff  slipping  out  of  the 
bladder  and  he  be  unable  to  effect  its  reintroduction,  or  if  by  some  error  he  has  missed  the 
staff,  and  allowed  his  knife  to  travel  by  its  side,  and  thus  failed  to  find  the  bladder,  it  is 
better  to  relinquish  the  operation,  let  the  wound  heal,  and  operate  again,  for  witliout  the 
guide  of  the  director,  the  operation  is  an  impossibility,  and  all  manipulation  hazardous. 
But  so  long  as  the  staff"  is  in  the  bladder,  errors  may  be  corrected  and  the  operation  com- 
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pleted.    For  by  the  reintroduction  of  the  knife  along  the  groove,  an  opening  into  the  neck 

of  the  bladder  tluit  has  been  made  so  small  as  to  tbrbid  the  introdiietion  of  the  finger  may 

be  enlarged,  even  when  the  neck  of  the  bladder  has  been  pushed  backwards  and  tiie  finger 

seems  about  to  travel  into  an  unknown  region. 

Should  the  rectum  receive  a  small  wound  during  the  operation  it  may  be  disregarded, 

as  it  is  rarely  followed  by  any  injurious  efiect,  and  even  when  the  wound  is  large,  it  is 

well,  perhaps,  to  leave  the  case  to  nature.    Sliould  it  not  heal,  the  case  may  have  to  be 

dealt  with  as  one  of  fistula  in  ano,  by  division  of  the  sphincter. 

At  times,  the  walls  of  the  rectum  after  the  operation  may  slough  from  the  injury  they 

sustained  during  the  removal  of  the  stone;  but  such  cases  usually  do  well  when  left  alone. 

In  my  own  practice,  this  sloughing  took  place  after  the  extraction  of  a  large  mulberry 

calculus,  but  the  case  did  very  well,  nor  was  the  recovery  tedious. 

Prostatic  enlargement  may  be  a  cause  of  difficulty  in  tlie  operation  in  elderly  patients, 
and  when  with  this  enlargement  there  is  rigidity  the  difficulties  are  increased,  for  the 
surgeon,  under  these  circumstances,  in  order  to  make  a  sufficient  opening  into  the  bladder, 
may  have  to  travel  far  into  the  pelvis  upon  the  staff,  and  wdien  the  bladder  is  opened  he 
may  be  unable,  on  account  of  its  depth,  to  reach  it  with  his  finger.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  blunt  gorget  becomes  of  great  value,  as  it  can  readily  be  run  along  the  straight 
or  curved  staff  into  tlie  bladder,  and  form  a  certain  guide  to  the  introduction  of  the  forceps. 
Martineau  was  very  fond  of  the  blunt  gorget  in  most  cases,  and  I  am  tempted  to  think, 
that  in  adult  subjects  it  might  now  be  used  more  frequently  with  advantage.  I  have 
found  the  greatest  benefit  from  its  use  in  several  cases. 

When  the  prostatic  enlargement  encroaches  on  the  bladder,  the  vesical  lobe  may  be 
lacerated  by  the  blades  of  the  forceps  and  torn  away  ;  and  prostatic  adenoid  tumors  may 
likewise  be  enucleated.  Key  noticed  this  in  1837  ;  Fergusson  brought  the  subject  forward 
at  the  Pathological  Society  in  1848  ;  Cadge  exhibited  two  specimens  in  1862  ;  and  in 
1878  I  rei)orted  two  others.  I  removed  one  in  the  fork  of  my  forceps,  an  inch  in  diameter, 
on  January  19,  1875,  when  operating  for  stone  u[)on  a  man,  aet.  G7,  with  a  mulberry  cal- 
culus one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  the  man  made  an  excellent  recovery.  The 
second  was  from  a  patient,  tet.  70,  who  was  operated  upon  in  February,  1876  ;  the  pros- 
tatic tumor  being  enucleated  during  the  extraction  of  a  large  stone  with  tlie  force[)s,  and 
the  recovery  was  complete. 

AVhen  the  stone  is  soft,  friable,  and  comes  away  piecemeal,  it  is  Avise  to  wash  the  blad- 
der well  out  with  a  stream  of  tepid  water ;  and,  at  times,  when  the  stone  is  apparently 
held  by  the  bladder  in  such  a  position  as  forbids  its  being  caught  by  the  forceps,  a  stream 
of  water  through  the  bladder  may  dislodge  it  and  allow  of  its  removal. 

Very  large  stones  should  be  cruslied  through  the  perineal  wound  before  their  removal, 
and  a  short  strong  lithotrite  is  the  best  instrument  tor  that  purpose. 

In  moderately  large  stones,  when  the  wound  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  not  large 
enough,  Liston's  advice  should  be  followed,  and  an  incision  made  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  by  passing  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury  into  the  wound,  guided  by  the 
finger,  and  turning  its  edge  towards  the  rigid  tuber  ischii.  Martineau  says  tliat  he  like- 
wise often  enlarged  the  inner  wound  two  or  three  times,  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the 
stone. 

When  a  second  stone  forms  in  the  badder,  and  another  operation  is  demanded,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  performed  in  the  same  position  and  manner  as  the  first, 
and  with  equal  success.  I  have  recently  at  intei'vals  of  three  and  fifteen  months  had  to 
cut  a  patient,  ait.  60,  three  times  for  stone,  removing  on  the  first  occasion  seven  calculi, 
on  the  second  two,  and  on  the  third  two,  with  good  results.  The  stones  averaged  on  each 
occasion  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  patient  did  as  well  after  the  second  and 
third  operations  as  after  the  first,  and  is  now  quite  well.  The  Norwich  statistics,  as  com- 
piled by  Mr.  C.  Williams,  show  that  a  third  operation  may  be  performed  with  like  suc- 
cess.   ('Lancet,'  May  18,  1878.) 

Lateral  lithotomy  has  hitherto  been  described,  and,  Avithout  doubt,  as  a  general  opera- 
tion is  tlie  best ;  nevertheless,  other  operations  have  been  suggested  and  adopted.  Among 
tliese  the  so-called  median  operation  demands  notice.  It  is  the  old  Italian  or  Marian 
method,  based  upon  the  precept  "  a  small  incision,  much  dilatation,"  and  has  been  revived 
by  AUarton.  It  is  performed  as  follows  :  The  operator  first  introduces  an  ordinary 
grooved  staff  into  the  bladder,  and  gives  it  to  an  assistant.  He  then  passes  his  left  fore- 
finger into  the  rectum,  with  the  palmar  surface  upwards  as  far  as  the  apex  of  the  prostate, 
and  holds  it  there,  as  a  guide  to  the  next  step  of  the  operation.  He  then  takes  a  long 
straight  bistoury,  and,  with  its  edge  upwards,  introduces  it  about  half  an  inch  in  front  of 
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the  anus  in  the  median  line,  down  to  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  or  apex  of 
the  prostate,  into  the  groove  of  the  statF,  and  presses  it  towards  the  bhidder  for  about  half 
an  inch.  He  then  cuts  U[)wards,  dividing  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  freely, 
and  the  soft  parts  of  the  perineum,  making  an  external  wound  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long.  Through  this  wound  he  next  introduces  a  long  ball-pointed  probe  along  the  groove 
of  the  staff  into  the  bladder,  then  withdrawing  the  staff.  Upon  tliis  probe  the  finger  is 
passed  into  the  bladder  with  a  rotatory  movement,  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  and 
neck  of  the  bladder  being  dilated,  the  forceps  are  then  inserted  into  the  bladder  and  the 
stone  removed. 

Where  the  stone  is  large,  Allarton  employs  Weiss's  three-bladed  female  dilator,  or 
Arnott's  hydraulic  dilator. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  modern  experience  does  not  give  much  support  to  the  ope- 
ration. It  may  be  done  with  safety  when  the  stone  is  small ;  but  when  large,  there  must 
of  necessity  be  too  much  laceration  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  to  I'ender  the 
operation  equal  to  the  lateral. 

In  children,  the  dilating  process  is  dangerous,  and  apt  to  be  attended  by  a  tearing  away 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  from  its  perineal  attachment. 

In  adult  patients  where  lithotrity  is  inapplicable  and  the  stone  not  large,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed, particularly  when  any  loss  of  blood  is  to  be  guarded  against ;  for  it  is  probably 
the  case  that  there  is  less  loss  of  blood  in  adults  by  this  operation  than  in  lateral  lithoto- 
my;  although  in  children,  theie  is  no  diflerence  between  the  two  operations  in  this 
respect. 

The  experience  of  Guy's  surgeons  is  certainly  not  favorable  to  the  operation,  and  that 
of  Norwich  in  no  way  tends  to  give  it  any  support,  the  mortality  of  the  median  being 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  lateral  operation ;  indeed  it  may  be  stated,  that  as  an  opera- 
tion, it  is  losing  ground. 

DolheaiCs  operation  must  be  mentioned  as  a  modification  of  the  median.  A  full  de- 
scription of  it  can  be  found  in  his  work  on  '  La  Litliotritie  Perineale,'  1872.  In  its  first 
step  where  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  is  opened,  it  differs  in  no  important 
respect  from  Allarton's,  but  in  the  second,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  parts  external  to 
it  are  dilated,  while  in  the  third,  unless  the  stone  be  very  small,  it  is  broken  before 
removal. 

The  dilating  process,  an  essential  part  of  the  operation,  is  effected  by  means  of  a  very 
ingenious  six-bladed  dilator,  tlie  blades  of  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  sepai'ate  without 
diverging,  by  means  of  two  balls  which  move  upon  a  central  stem. 

The  external  parts  down  to  the  urethra  are  dilated  first,  then  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethra,  and  lastly,  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  the  passage  into  the  bladder  by  these 
successive  dilatations  being  of  uniform  calibre  and  witli  smooth  walls.  The  stone  is 
broken,  not  crushed,  b}'  the  "  cassepierre,"  an  instrument  that  opens  in  the  bladder  without 
divergence  of  its  limbs.  The  fragments  should  then  be  removed  with  care  and  the  bladder 
washed  out. 

Dolbeau  claims  for  this  operation  great  advantages,  which  are  not  yet  proved.  The 
instruments,  however,  are  very  ingenious. 

Dupnytren^ s  bilateral  section  of  the  prostate  for  the  removal  of  large  stones,  with  the 
semilunar  transverse  perineal  incision  in  front  of  the  anus,  meets  with  few  supporters  at 
the  present  day.  He  made  his  first  incision  with  a  scalpel  down  to  the  membranous  por- 
tion of  the  urethra,  and  afterwards  introduced  into  the  groove  of  the  staff  a  double-bladed 
curved  lithotome  whicli  was  pushed,  closed,  down  to  the  stone  into  the  bladder  along  the 
staff.  The  blades  were  then  opened  transversely,  and  the  instrument  withdrawn.  By 
these  means  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  were  freely  incised,  the  prostatic  section 
having  an  oblicpie  direction  downwards. 

Civiale  in  183G,  suggested  his  medio-bilateral  operation,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
bilateral,  and  shunning  the  lateral  method  on  account  of  the  anatomical  objections." 
Having  introduced  a  staff  with  a  median  groove,  he  made  an  incision  in  the  median  line  an 
inch  and  a  half  long  in  front  of  the  anus  down  to  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra. 
He  made  also  a  free  opening  into  the  urethra,  and  then  introduced  an  instrument  similar 
to  D  puytren's  lithotome,  but  straight,  along  the  groove  of  the  staff  into  the  bladder, 
open'ng  the  blades  when  the  bladder  had  been  entered,  and  dividing  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  on  its  witlidrawal  The  finger  was  tlien  introduced,  staff  removed,  and  forceps 
inserted,  the  stone  being  removed  as  in  other  operations.  It  differs  little  from  Dujjuy- 
tren's  exce.Jt  in  the  form  of  perineal  incision.    Sir  H.  Thompson,  who  first  described  this 
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operation  in  England,  as  well  as  Erichsen,  have  both  successfully  removed  calculi  by  this 
operation. 

J)r.  Andrew  Buchanan'' s  operation  with  the  rectangular  statf,  bent  three  inches  from 
the  point,  and  deeply  grooved  laterally  with  a  posterior  opening,  is  essentially  a  central 
operation.  He  suggested  it  in  1847.  The  statf  is  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and, 
guided  by  the  linger  in  the  rectum,  the  angle  of  the  staff  is  made  to  correspond  to  the 
apex  of  the  prostate.  The  operator,  still  retaining  his  finger  in  the  rectum,  inserts  a  long 
straight  bistoury  in  front  of  the  anus,  with  the  blade  horizontal  and  edge  turning  to  the 
left  down  to  the  groove  and  angle  of  the  staff,  and  ])ushing  it  towards  the  bladder  to  stop 
at  the  end  of  the  staff.  He  then  withdraws  the  knife,  and  as  he  does  so,  makes  a  curved 
incision  through  the  soft  parts  around  the  left  side  of  the  rectum  towards  the  tuber  ischii, 
the  wound  being  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Dr.  Buchanan  describes  his  operation  as 
being  half  that  of  Dupuytren's.  When  the  stone  is  large,  the  right  side  of  the  prostate  is 
cut,  thus  approaching  it  more  nearly  as  a  whole. 

The  recto-vesical  operation  was  at  one  time  a  very  favorite  one.  Tiie  late  Mr.  Lloyd, 
of  St.  Bartholomew's,  was  about  the  last  English  surgeon  who  freely  practised  it,  whereas 
now  it  has  been  almost  lost  sight  of.  The  operation  consists  in  the  introduction  of  the 
knife  into  the  rectum,  with  tlie  blade  fiat  u[)on  tlie  palmar  surface  of  the  right  index- 
finger,  the  turning  of  the  edge  of  the  knife  upwards,  and  the  perforation  of  the  bowel  and 
urethra  at  the  apex  of  the  prostate  down  to  tlie  groove  of  the  staff ;  the  sphincter  and  soft 
parts  being  freely  divided  upwards  in  the  median  line  of  the  perineum  for  about  one  inch 
on  the  withdrawal  of  the  knife.  The  left  forefinger  is  next  inserted  into  the  wound  down 
to  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  the  bistoury  again  introduced  with  its  edge  downwards  and 
pushed  into  the  bladder  along  the  groove,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  being 
freely  divided  when  the  stone  is  large.  The  finger  is  then  passed  into  the  bladder  along 
the  staff,  the  staff  removed  and  forceps  passed,  the  calculus  being  extracted  in  the  usual 
way.  As  an  ordinary  operation,  this  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  lateral.  Konig's  statistics, 
as  quoted  by  Poland,  show  it  to  be  very  unsuccessful.  When  the  stone  is  very  large,  it 
may,  however,  be  entertained. 

7%e  high  operation,  or  supra-pubic,  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  was  practised  by  Chesel- 
den  and  Civiale.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  the  most  direct  and  least  dangerous 
operation,  the  only  dangerous  part  involved  in  it  being  the  peritoneum,  which  can  readily 
be  avoided.    For  large  stones  it  may  be  entertained. 

The  operation  consists  of  three  stages : — 

The  Jlrst  consists  in  exposing  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  by  a  vertical  incision 
made  in  the  median  line  above  the  pubes  through  the  parietes,  with  the  patient  on  his 
back,  his  pelvis  raised  and  bladder  moderately  distended  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  or  thymol  of  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

The  second  step  is  that  of  opening  the  bladder,  and  care  should  be  observed  that  this 
opening  is  made  in  the  median  line  and  close  to  the  symphysis.  This  is  best  done  by 
transfixing  the  bladder  where  it  is  exposed,  and  opening  it  from  below  upwards,  care 
being  also  observed  that  the  wound  in  the  abdominal  parietes  is  carefully  kept  open  with 
retractors. 

The  third  step  is  the  removal  of  the  stone  by  means  of  forceps. 

After  the  operation,  the  wound  in  the  bladder  should  be  brought  together  carefully 
with  sutures,  and  the  external  wound  closed  above,  a  space  being  left  below  for  drainage, 
and  the  case  left  to  nature.  The  urine  should  subsequently  be  drawn  off  at  short 
intervals. 

The  statistics  of  the  operation  are  not  quite  satisfactory.  Gross  gives  one  death  in 
four  cases;  Civiale,  one  in  two;  Humjdiry,  of  Cambridge,  and  Dulles,  one  in  three. 
The  latter  author  speaks  highly  of  it  ('American  Journal  of  Med.  Science,'  July,  1875; 
April,  1878).  He  believes  the  operation  to  be  deserving  of  more  attention,  and  should 
receive  a  fairer  trial  than  it  has  yet  had. 

All  these  varieties  of  operations  have  been  detailed,  as  exceptional  cases  of  stone  may 
be  met  with  in  which  one  or  the  other  may  be  better  than  the  lateral,  but  as  a  general 
operation,  lateral  lithotomy  is  the  best,  and  of  the  modes  of  performing  this  operation, 
Key's  is  the  simplest  and  most  successful. 

Causes  of  Death  after  Lithotomy. 

When  patients  die  unrelieved  with  calculus,  they  generally  do  so  from  kidney  disease, 
and  in  the  majority  of  fatal  cases  of  lithotomy,  the  same  cause  produces  a  like  result. 
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When  kidney  disease  is  not  present  any  of  the  operations  described  for  the  removal  of  the 
stone,  when  performed  with  average  skill,  is  likely  to  be  successful.  When  kidney  disease 
exists,  any  operation  is  likely  to  prove  unsuccessful. 

These  facts  are  fully  illustated  in  a  paper  I  read  in  1862  (Med.  and  Chir.  Society)  on 
the  causes  of  death  after  lithotomy. 

The  lonjier  a  stone  remains  in  the  bladder  the  greater  are  the  probabilities  of  renal 
disease,  and,  consequently,  the  larger  the  stone  the  greater  the  risk. 

The  duration  of  the  symptoms  and  the  size  of  the  stone  are  consequently  valuable  aids 
in  forming  a  prognosis. 

When  death  takes  place  from  so-called  shock,  it  is  probably  connected  with  organic 
renal  disease. 

In  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  death  takes  place  from  hemorrhage  ;  such  a  result,  how- 
ever, when  uncomplicated,  being  very  exceptional.  It  does  not  probably  occur  once  in  a 
hundred  cases. 

Pelvic  cellulitis  and  peritonitis  have  usually  been  regarded  as  common  causes  of  death. 
Pelvic  cellulitis  is  very  insidious,  and  often  only  positively  made  known  when  some  peri- 
toneal complications  make  their  appearance.  Its  cause  has  generally  been  assigned  to  a 
too  extensive  incision  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  but  the  careful  investigation  of  a  large 
number  of  fatal  cases  suggests  the  probability,  that  although  a  fatal  complication,  it  is  one 
which  for  the  most  part  arises  without  urinary  infiltration  and  as  a  result  of  continuity 
with  structures  that  have  become  inflamed  from  injury  sustained  during  the  operation,  or 
from  the  prolonged  presence  of  the  stone.  It  is  also  commonly  associated  with  renal 
disease,  and  it  is  now  well  known,  that  under  such  circumstances,  the  inflammation  of 
serous  membranes  is  very  common.  It  is  consequently  an  open  question  as  to  how  far 
the  renal  disease  or  the  operation  is  the  cause  of  the  pelvic  cellulitis  and  peritonitis. 

Death  from  acute  cystitis  may  occur,  as  it  may  from  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  pyaemia, 
chloroform,  or  any  accident. 

Urasmia,  as  a  cause  of  death,  is  classed  with  renal  disease. 

In  children,  incontinence  of  urine  is  apt  to  follow  the  operation,  particularly  when  the 
horizontal  position  has  not  been  rigidly  enforced  during  the  healing  process.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  rare  effect. 

Wasting  of  a  testis  may  likewise  take  place  from  some  disease  or  wound  of  the  vas 
deferens.  I  have,  however,  known  this  to  occur  but  once.  Cases  of  it  have,  however, 
been  recorded  by  Teevan  and  others. 

STONE  IN  THE  FEMALE  BLADDER. 

Calculi  are  doubtless  formed  as  frequent  in  the  kidney  of  the  female  as  in  that  of  the 
male,  and  pass  downwards  into  the  bladder,  although  from  the  absence  of  the  prostate  as 
well  as  the  shortness  and  dilatability  of  the  female  urethra,  they  rarely  require  surgical 
treatment. 

Tlie  records  of  surgery  contain  many  instances  in  which  large  calculi  have  been  passed 
by  natural  efforts  from  the  female  bladder  without  any  very  injurious  effect  resulting,  and 
Mr.  Clogg,  of  Looe,  Cornwall,  has  recorded  a  case,  in  which  a  stone  nearly  four  inches 
round  was  thus  passed  ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  May  2,  1874).  But  the  experience  of  every 
surgeon  will  supply  him  with  instances  in  which  calculi  of  moderate  dimensions  have 
been  readily  passed,  and  I  have  a  specimen  of  mulberry  stone,  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  a  young  woman  thus  got  rid  of. 

In  neglected  cases  of  vesical  calculi  in  women  the  stone  may,  however,  excite  ulceration 
of  the  bladder,  or  be  discharged  per  vaginam. 

The  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder  of  the  female  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the 
male,  such  as  irritability  of  bladder,  pain  during  and  after  the  act  of  micturition,  intermit- 
tent flow  of  urine,  and  liajmaturia,  a  bearing-down  pain  and  incontinence  of  urine  being 
common  accompaniments.  In  the  female  sex,  uterine  and  vesical  symptoms  are  so  closely 
associated,  that  surgeons  cannot  be  too  much  aware  of  the  fact,  since  cases  of  stone  in 
the  bladder  are  frequently  passed  over  as  examples  of  uterine  disease,  when  a  vaginal 
examination  would  reveal  the  true  state  of  aflPairs ;  a  calculus  can  often  be  felt  by  the 
finger  through  the  vesico-vaginal  septum,  but  where  doubt  exists,  the  sound  will  settle  the 
point. 

The  treatment  of  stone  in  women  is  far  less  complicated  than  in  men,  on  account  of  the 
anatomical  formation  of  the  parts,  and  the  majority  of  calculi  can  be  readily  removed 
either  by  urethral  di  atation  and  extraction  or  by  iithotrity. 
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The  method  by  urethral  dilatation  is  based  on  the  natural  one  of  expulsion,  and  is 
applicable  in  all  cases  of  small  calculi.  In  children,  a  stone  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  in  adults  one  inch,  with  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  may 
be  fearlessly  removed  from  the  bladder  by  rapid  urethral  dilatation  and  extraction. 
Indeed,  I  have  removed  calculi  two  inches  in  diameter  by  this  means,  without  any  inju- 
rious after-effect,  but  it  is  probably  wise  not  to  make  the  attempt,  the  surgeon  possessing 
in  lithotrity  an  efficient  aid  or  substitute. 

Slow  dilatation  of  the  urethra  is  almost  certain  to  be  followed  by  incontinence,  while 
after  rapid  proceedings  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  this  result. 

The  operation  may  be  performed  as  follows  :  ^Vith  the  patient  on  her  back  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  Weiss's  three-pronged  dilator  should  be  introduced  and  rapidly 
exj)anded  sufficiently  far  to  admit  first  the  left  index-finger  of  the  operator,  and  then  the 
forceps,  when  the  stone,  having  been  seized,  can  be  rapidly  removed.  I  have  on  several 
occasions  employed  the  lithotrite  for  this  purpose  with  the  view  of  crushing  the  stone 
should  any  difficulties  be  experienced  in  its  extraction,  and  therefore  recommend  the 
practice.  On  four  occasions  I  have  not  dilated  the  urethra  at  all,  but  passed  the  lithotrite 
or  forceps,  and  extracted  at  once,  and  consider  this  plan  is  as  good  as  any  other,  for 
every  surgeon  must  be  struck  with  the  facility  with  which  a  finger  or  any  moderate  instru- 
ment can  be  introduced  into  the  female  bladder  when  the  subject  is  under  the  influence  of 
an  anaesthetic. 

If  any  difficulty  is  felt  in  the  extraction  of  the  stone,  or  it  prove  larger  than  can  be 
safely  removed  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  broken  u])  and  removed  piecemeal.  By  these 
means  I  took  away  at  one  operation  wdthout  any  difficulty  or  bad  result  from  a  child  only 
four  years  old,  a  calculus  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  in  the  year  1869,  I  success- 
fully removed  with  facility  three  calculi  from  three  patients  by  these  means.  In  female 
subjects  there  can  be  no  such  hesitation  as  to  the  wisdom  of  removing  fragments  after  the 
crushing  operation  as  there  is  in  males. 

When  the  stone  is  too  large  for  removal  by  ra])id  dilatation,  or  the  bladder  too  con- 
tracted, inflamed,  and  ulcerated  to  allow  of  litliotrity,  the  stone  should  be  removed  per 
vasrinam,  the  suro;eon  in  this  operation  a";ain  imitating  a 

method  sometimes  resorted  to  by  nature.    To  do  this,  a  ^  ' 

clean  incision  of  sufficient  length  to  admit  the  removal  of 
the  calculus  has  to  be  made  into  the  bladder  through  the 
vaginal  septum,  guided  by  a  director  introduced  through 
the  urethra.  The  wound  should  subsequently  be  closed 
by  means  of  stitches,  as  in  vesico-vaginal  fistula. 

I  have  removed,  in  this  way,  a  stone  two  inches  long, 
that  formed  a  complete  cast  of  the  contracted  bladder, 
with  good  success.    (Fig.  354.)    Dr.  Aveling  and  M.  ^^''""fi'^'iJ^r'"^^ 
Vidal  strongly  recommend  this  operation,  while  JMarion  ^  £%Lr^  throu'^n  C'rri/ira. 

Sims  thinks  so  well  of  it  as  to  assert,  "  that  it  is  the  only      Caicaius,  half  natuiHi  size,  removod 

,.f>  ,  1  .-       /■       ,         •     ii  „  L-  „i^,  ui  .,i,i„„  >j    ,„,i      from  the  female  bladder  through  the 

justifiable  operation  for  stone  in  the  female  bladder,  and 
if  by  the  word  operation  he  means  a  cutting  one,  he  is 

certainly  right ;  for  where  the  urethra  has  been  divided  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  stone, 
incontinence  is  a  common  consequence. 

Urethral  lithotomy  is  here  mentioned  only  to  be  condemned,  as  any  incision  into 
the  neck  of  the  female  bladder  is  liable,  as  has  just  been  said,  to  be  followed  by  inconti- 
nence of  urine,  half  of  the  cases,  as  a  rule,  being  so  affected. 

By  way  of  summary,  therefore,  it  may  be  concluded  : — 

That  a  stone  of  moderate  size  may  readily  be  removed  from  the  female  bladder  by 
immediate  extraction,  and  one  of  larger  dimensions  by  lithotrity  and  extraction,  the 
patient  being  /m%  under  the  influence  of  an  anasstlietic.  That  where  from  the  size  of  the 
stone,  immediate  extraction  is  not  advisable,  or,  from  the  condition  of  the  bladder,  litho- 
trity cannot  be  performed,  vaginal  lithotomy  is  the  best  operation,  while  all  slow  dilatation 
of  the  urethra  is  to  be  avoided,  and  all  urethral  lithotomy  condemned  on  account  of  the 
frequency  of  incontinence  of  urine  as  the  result  of  such  treatment. 

For  further  information  and  statistics,  vide  Dr.  Aveling,  '  Obst.  Trans.,'  1864  ;  and 
paper  by  author,  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1864. 
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Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Bladder. 

These  are  occasionally  met  with  both  in  the  male  and  female  subject.  Broken  catheters 
and  bougies  are  probably  the  most  common  ;  but  a  tobacco  i)i|)e,  [)ins,  French  chalk, 
slate-pencil,  straw,  a  silver  toothpick,  penholder,  &c.,  are  in  the  Guy's  Museum  recorded 
as  foreign  bodies  that  have  been  removed  from  the  male  bladder,  and  a  bone  bodkin-case, 
a  cedar-pencil,  and  a  stiletto  from  the  female. 

Foreign  bodies  may,  however,  obtain  access  to  the  bladder  through  wounds,  gunshot  or 
otherwise,  or  through  abscesses  connected  with  bone.  Brodie  has  related  a  case  in  which 
he  removed  a  calculus  from  a  young  lady  which  contained  "  a  small  portion  of  bone,  and 
two  imperfectly  formed  human  teeth,"  doubtless  the  remains  of  a  blighted  ovum ;  and  a 
second,  in  which  a  stone  from  the  female  bladder  had  a  hazel-nut  as  a  nucleus. 

When  a  foreign  body  remains  long  in  the  bladder,  it  acts  as  an  irritant,  and  usually 
becomes  rapidly  covered  with  phosphates,  as  has  been  already  stated.  In  a  specimen  at 
the  College  of  Surgeons  a  foreign  body  is  the  nucleus  of  a  uric  acid  calculus. 

As  soon  as  a  foreign  body  is  known  to  exist  it  ought  to  be  removed.  Where  this  can 
be  effected  through  the  urethra  so  much  the  better  ;  and  as  long  as  the  substance  is  in 
the  passage  and  not  impacted,  this  may  be  done ;  but  when  this  cannot  be  effected  and 
the  urethra  is  the  seat  of  the  offending  body,  a  clean  incision  should  be  made  and  the 
foreign  body  removed,  as  incised  wounds  into  the  urethra  usually  heal  well,  and  it  is 
better  to  make  them  than  to  lacerate  the  urethra  by  forcible  internal  manipulation. 

I  had  a  case  some  years  ago  in  which  a  long  hair-pin  had  been  impacted  in  the  penis 
and  perineum  with  its  points  forwards,  one  end  being  felt  at  the  base  of  the  penis  em- 
bedded in  the  tissues  beneath  the  skin.  Under  chloroform,  I  pressed  the  point  through 
the  skin  and  gradually  withdrew  the  pin,  which  came  out  nearly  straight.  A  rapid 
recovery  followed,  without  a  bad  symptom. 

When  the  foreign  body  is  in  the  bladder  and  cannot  be  crushed  by  the  lithotrite  or 
drawn  out  by  the  scoop,  lithotomy  must  be  performed,  and  in  adults,  when  the  foreign 
body  is  not  large,  possibly  the  median  operation  should  be  chosen. 

The  portion  of  catheter  illustrated  below  (Fig.  355)  I  removed  from  the  bladder  of  Mr. 
B — ,  ast.  Gl,  on  August  23,  1875,  by  means  of  a  small  lithotrite,  thirteen  days  after  it 
had  been  broken  off  in  the  bladder. 


Fig.  355. 


End  of  catheter  removed  from  male  bladder  with  lithotrite. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  catch  it  at  its  bulbous  end  and  to  withdraw  it  without  much 
difficulty,  a  rapid  recovery  following. 

In  women  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  body  may  usually  be  readily  extracted 
by  means  of  dressing  or  other  forceps.    In  the  case  in  which  a  lady's  stiletto  (Fig.  356) 

Fig.  35d\ 


Stiletto  removed  from  female  bladder. 


was  in  the  bladder  of  a  young  woman  I  found  the  point  of  the  instrument  presenting  for- 
wards and  upwards  and  fixed  in  the  symphysis.  With  my  left  finger  in  the  uretlira  I 
pressed  it  back,  and,  after  some  little  manipulation  Avith  the  right  index-finger  through 
the  rectum,  for  the  patient  was  a  virgin,  I  so  placed  the  stiletto  as  to  fix  the  point  against 
the  pulp  of  my  left  index-finger,  and  with  a  pair  of  forceps  introduced  upon  my  finger 
extracted  it.    The  patient  recovered  without  any  inconvenience. 

Most  cases  may  indeed  be  treated  with  a  pair  of  forceps  in  the  bladder  and  a  finger  in 
the  vagina  or  rectum  to  manipulate  and  place  the  foreign  body  in  a  good  position  for 
removal ;  the  surgeon  seizing  the  foreign  body  by  one  end.  For  the  removal  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  hair-pin,  a  blunt  hook  may  possibly  be  serviceable. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

SURGERY  OF  THE  URETHRA. 

A  DIMINUTION  in  the  calibre  of  the  urethra,  tlie  result  of  organic  changes  within  its 
walls,  gives  rise  to  stricture  ;  any  encroachment  on  the  passage  from  without  or  within 
causes  obstrxction. 

Obstruction  occurs  when  the  urethra  is  narrowed  from  inflammatory  engorgement 
of  its  mucous  and  submucous  tissue  (the  inflammatory  stricture  of  some  authors),  or  from 
s|)asm  of  the  urethral  muscles  (spasmodic  stricture)  ;  when  an  abscess  or  tumor  outside 
the  urethra,  or  any  prostatic  enlargement  encroaches  on  the  urethra,  or  any  fracture  of 
the  pelvis  presses  upon  it ;  and  lastly,  when  a  calculus  or  foreign  body  is  impacted  in  the 
passage,  or  a  urethral  polypus  blocks  it  up. 

Organic  stricture  is  caused  by  the  contraction  of  inflammatory  deposit  situated 
upon,  witliin,  or  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  canal,  or  from  the  contraction  of 
the  cicatrix  of  a  ruptured  or  injured  urethra.  The  first  form  may  be  described  as  simple 
organic  stricture.  The  second  as  traumatic  or  cicatricial  stricture.  The  former  is  the 
more  common,  my  notes  showing  G03  examples  of  the  former  to  43  of  the  latter  in  con- 
secutive cases,  or  in  the  proportion  of  fourteen  to  one. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  contraction  of  an  organic  stricture  is  of  a  chronic  nature, 
and  in  some  may  be  readily  traced  to  a  more  or  less  distinct  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
])assage  ;  but  years  will  frequently  pass  before  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine  becomes 
of  sufficient  importance  to  arrest  attention,  and  a  sudden  attack  of  retention  of  urine, 
induced  by  some  act  of  irregularity  or  exposure  to  cold,  will  probably  be  the  first  symp- 
tom to  draw  the  patient's  attention  to  his  condition. 

The  stricture  may  consist  simply  of  a  perforated  membranous  diaphragm  stretched 
across  the  canal,  of  a  narrow  band  of  inflammatory  product  surrounding  the  passage,  to 
which  the  terms  "whip-cord,"  "ring,"  or  "annular"  stricture  is  attached,  and  in  rarer 
cases  to  bands  of  lymph  stretching  across  the  passage,  and  forming  what  are  known  as 
"  bridle  strictures."  It  may  be  general  or  partial,  and  when  the  latter,  may  have  been 
caused  either  by  some  adhesion  of  the  natural  rug*  of  tlie  urethra,  or  of  some  folds  of  its 
mucous  lining.  When  the  stricture  is  more  extensive,  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the 
extent  of  inflammatory  de])Osit  which  may  exist,  from  the  narrow  band  already  alluded 
to  as  forming  the  "  annular"  stricture,  passing  onwards  to  the  broader  band  which  answers 
to  Sir  A.  Cooper's  term  of  "  ribbon"  stricture,  to  the  still  severer  cases  in  which  the 
urethra  is  found  more  or  less  contracted  throughout  its  entire  course.  Between  these 
extremes,  numberless  varieties  and  degi-ees  of  mischief  may  be  observed,  the  urethra 
presenting  one  single  contraction,  or  several  independent  ones.  John  Hunter  mentioned 
a  case  in  which  six  strictures  coexisted. 

Lastly,  the  urethra  may  unquestionably  become  "  impermeable,"  the  pathological  speci- 
mens in  Guy's  Museum  being  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  fact.  Such  a  condition,  how- 
ever, cannot  exist  uncomplicated  with  other  symptoms,  since  it  is  obvious  that  the  urine 
must  have  some  channel  for  escape.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  urinary  fistula  will  always 
be  found.  An  obliteration  of  the  urethra,  the  result  of  injury,  ^.  e.,  traumatic  stricture, 
is  also  met  with. 

s    Locality  of  Stricture  For  the  only  definite  facts  relating  to  this  subject  I  must 

refer  and  I  do  so  with  pleasure  to  the  labors  of  Sir  H.  Thompson  ;  for  although  other 
writers  have  given  their  "impressions"  upon  the  subject  and  published  isolated  cases,  it 
is  to  liim  that  the  profession  is  indebted  for  tlie  analysis  of  270  preparations  contained  in 
the  various  museums,  by  which  inquiry  alone  this  question  could  have  been  satisfactorily 
determined.  He  has  most  satisfactorily  proved  what  is  now  generally  received  as  true, 
that  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  of  stricture,  the  juncture  of  the  spongy  and  mem- 
branous portions  of  the  urethra  is  its  most  frequent  seat  (Fig.  357),  and  that  the  inch 
situated  in  front  of  this  spot  is  the  next  position  in  {)oint  of  frequency,  while  excep- 
tional cases  may  be  found  in  the  prostatic  end  of  the  membranous  portion,  at  the  external 
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orifice,  or  at  the  terminiil  two  inclies  of  the 
urethra,  but  no  specimen  existed  in  wliich 
a  stricture  has  been  observed  in  the  pros- 
tatic portion. 

Looking  over  my  own  cases  with  a  view 
to  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  stricture,  I 
find,  omitting  congenital  narrowing  of  the 
urethra,  that  chronic  gonorrliocal  inflam- 
mation had  existed  in  273  out  of  the  646 
instances,  and  tliat  in  78  of  tliese,  injections 
Iiad  been  employed  in  its  cure ;  that  direct 
injury  was  the  assigned  cause  of  43  ;  while 
in  330  no  definite  cause  could  be  obtained. 
"With  these  facts  it  seems,  therefore,  right  to  conclude:  "  Tiiat  although  gonorrhoea  often 
precedes  a  stricture,  at  least  half  the  cases  are  found  in  subjects  who  have  not  suffered 
from  such  a  disease ;  and  that  when  gonorrhoea  might  be  assigned  as  a  cause,  the  use  of 
injections  for  its  cure  does  not  appear  to  have  ])ad  any  positively  injurious  influence  in 
producing  a  stricture."  I  may  add,  that  these  results  can  be  strictly  relied  on,  as,  when 
noting  the  cases,  consideral)le  care  was  taken  to  search  out  this  fact.  It  may  therefore 
unquestionably  be  asserted,  that  injections  have  not  the  injurious  influence  in  exciting 
stricture  which  some  authors  have  ascribed  to  them. 

Among  the  330  cases  in  which  no  positive  cause  could  be  assigned,  were  three  in  which 
"  gout"  existed  ;  and  several  in  which  the  contraction  of  chancres  might  fairly  be  ascribed 
as  the  cause  of  the  obstruction. 

I  have  been  unable  to  discover  that  the  so-called  phosphatic  diathesis  has  any  influence 
in  exciting  the  formation  of  an  organic  stricture,  or  any  other  urethral  disease,  although 
this  is  a  point  upon  which  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  largely  dwelt ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  any  morbid  condition  of  the  urine  has  considerable  power  in  exciting  a  s[)asmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscidar  walls  of  the  urethra  more  particularly  when  an  organic  stric- 
ture exists,  and  of  inducing  retention  of  the  urine. 

Symptoms  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  simple  organic  stricture,  an  attack 

of  retention  of  urine  is  the  first  tiling  which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  patient,  which 
may  have  followed  some  indiscretion  in  diet,  excess  of  drinking,  or  exposure  to  cold.  It 
is  then,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  that  tlie  patient  can  bring  to  his  recollection  the  fact, 
that  other  less  marked  but  not  less  certain  symptoms,  had  existed  previously  for  some 
time.  It  may  be  that  a  chronic  gleet  had  been  present  for  many  months,  or  that  some 
urethral  pain  or  difficulty  had  attended  the  act  of  micturition,  that  the  stream  of  urine 
had  been  somewhat  narrowed,  divided,  twisted,  or  of  a  screw  shape  ;  or  that  micturition 
had  been  more  frequent  or  prolonged ;  yet  these  symptoms  by  themselves  had  failed  to 
make  sufficient  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  suflPerer  as  to  lead  him  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  a  stricture. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  retention  is  usually  caused  by  the  gradual 
contraction  of  the  stricture,  though  in  exceptional  cases  such  a  condition  may  exist,  yet  it 
is  tolerably  certain  that  in  the  majority,  the  retention  is  due  to  some  spasmodic  action  of 
the  urethral  muscles  at  the  seat  of  stricture,  for  very  slight  causes  appear  capable  of 
exciting  spasmodic  action  of  the  canal  in  a  diseased  urethra,  and  consequently  giving  rise 
to  I'etention  ;  spasmodic  and  organic  stricture  being  generally  combined.  Indeed  out  of  483 
cases  of  stricture  consecutively  admitted  into  Guy's,  129,  or  more  than  a  fourth,  were 
suffering  from  retention.  When  the  stricture  is  not  discovered  under  these  circumstances, 
it  will,  if  not  detected  early,  soon  give  rise  to  otiier  and  more  characteristic  symptoms. 
The  stream  of  urine  will  gradually  contract  so  that  it  will  at  last  cease  to  exist,  the  urine 
passing  only  in  drops.  The  bladder  will  become  so  irritable  that  the  patient  will  have  to 
rise  frequently  in  the  night  to  micturate,  and  the  effort  will  be  attended  with  pain ;  a  small 
quantity  of  urine,  moreover,  will  probably  also  be  passed ;  symptoms  affecting  the  rectum 
will  soon  appear,  and  the  straining  during  the  act  of  micturition  will  be  associated  with 
tenesmus ;  these  symptoms  at  times  being  so  severe  as  to  necessitate,  whenever  natural 
relief  is  sought,  the  use  of  the  stool  instead  of  the  chamber  vessel.  Prolapsus  recti,  or 
piles,  also  frequently  complicate  the  case;  while  incontinence  of  urine  may  follow. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  clear,  that  the  bladder  is  never  emptied,  although  some 
small  quantity  of  urine  may  be  passed  at  each  act  of  micturition.  The  retained  urine, 
undergoing  partial  decomposition,  acts  as  an  irritant,  and  becomes  cloudy  and  ammoniacal, 
depositing  more  or  less  mucus  and  phosphates.    The  urine  collecting,  gives  rise  to  disten- 
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sion  of  the  bladder,  wliich,  pressing  on  the  rectum,  excites  tenesmus  and  prolapsus,  and, 
interfering  Avith  the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  to  piles.  As  the  distension  increases,  the 
bladder  loses  its  power  of  contraction,  and  consequently  expands  till  it  overflows — the 
overjlow  of  urine  giving  rise  to  incontinence  which  is  a  direct  result  of  chronic  retention. 
A  physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  of  a  patient  under  these  circumstances  will  reveal 
the  distended  viscus  as  a  central  globular  swelling,  giving  a  dull  sound  on  percussion. 

During  these  changes,  others  no  less  important  are  going  on  at  the  seat  of  stricture; 
the  urethra  behind  the  stricture  dilates — this  dilatation  being  mechanical  and  the  direct 
result  of  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  bladder  to  overcome  the  obstruction  (Fig.  357). 
As  the  pressure  continues,  inflammation  of  the  urethra  and  parts  around  appears,  the  tis- 
sues as  they  expand  become  indurated,  and  after  a  time,  ulcerate  from  the  continued  irri- 
tation. A  few  drops  of  urine  then  percolate  into  tlie  cellular  tissue  behind  the  stricture, 
and,  setting  up  suppuration,  form  a  urinary  abscess,  which  to  the  finger  will  ai)pear  as  a 
deep-seated  perineal  swelling. 

Where  the  abscess  is  slow  in  its  formation,  it  will  be  indolent  and  painless,  but  if  rapid, 
very  painful,  and  when  opened  or  left  to  natural  processes  it  will  almost  to  a  certainty  be 
followed  by  n  periiieal  nrinary  fistula. 

If,  however,  the  abscess  and  the  urethral  stricture  be  left  unrelieved,  and  the  bladder 
with  the  abdominal  muscles  still  continue  to  act  and  ineffectually  to  overcome  the  urethral 
obstruction,  the  urine,  by  being  forced  into  the  dilated  urethra  behind  the  stricture  and 
into  the  perineal  abscess  communicating  with  it,  will  sooner  or  later,  unless  the  stricture 
be  relieved,  cause  rupture  of  the  abscess  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  parts  around,  and 
as  a  result  give  rise  to  extravasation  of  urine. 

If  this  giving  way  of  the  parts  appears  during  the  efforts  of  the  patient  to  overcome 
the  stricture,  or  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  bladder  and  abdominal  muscles,  a  sudden 
relief  from  the  previous  agony  and  the  sensation  that  something  has  given  way  may  for  a 
time  lull  the  apprehensions  of  the  patient,  and  mislead  him  into  the  idea  that  all  is  well, 
but  the  swelling  of  the  perineum,  scrotum,  penis,  and  supra-pubic  region,  Avhich  must 
soon  follow,  with  the  absence  of  any  flow  of  urine  through  the  natural  channel,  will 
reveal  to  the  professional  eye  the  true  nature  of  the  accident,  and  prove  that  the  urethra 
has  given  way  behind  the  stricture,  and  extravasation  of  urine  has  taken  place. 

Instruments  for  the  Detection  of  a  Stricture. 

For  the  detection  of  a  stricture,  as  well  as  for  its  dilatation,  metallic  catheters,  elastic 
catheters,  ot filiform  bougies  may  be  employed. 

The  metallic  catheter  I  prefer  is  that  figured  342-3.  The  curve  being  short,  the  end 
I)ulbous  and  a  size  larger  than  the  shank,  this  form  of  catheters  is  very  perfect  for  mere 
examination  purposes.  The  elastic  instruments  are  upon  the  French  model,  and  are 
made  of  the  same  material  throughout,  a  groove  in  the  top  answering  as  a  substitute  for 
tiie  ivory  head  which  is  never  known  to  keep  its  place,  and  when  a  catheter  has  to  be 
fastened  into  the  bladder,  the  benefit  of  this  arrangement  is  at  once  proved.  These 
catheters  are  made  very  small  (Fig.  358),  even  to  the  half  size.  For  dilating  a  stricture 
they  should  always  be  preferred. 

Fig.  358. 


The  filiform  bougies  are  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  elastic  catheter,  or  of  catgut 
or  whalebone.  I  prefer  the  first  and  last,  as  they  are  made  very  fine  and  smooth,  with  or 
without  olive  tips  ;  some  are  of  the  same  thickness  throughout,  whilst  others  have  finer 
points  than  shafts.  They  can  often  be  insinuated  through  a  narrow  stricture  when  a 
catlieter  cannot  be  introduced,  and  are  consequently  of  great  value  for  dilating  purposes. 

As  guides  into  the  bladder  they  are  also  of  equal  use,  an(l  particularly  for  internal  or 
external  urethrotomy.  When  these  small  bougies  are  used  the  urethra  should  be  pre- 
viously filled  with  oil. 

During  the  development  of  a  stricture,  and  more  particularly  when  the  stricture  has 
become  a  real  cause  of  obstruction,  a  patient's  general  condition  is  rarely  good,  and  what 
are  generally  known  as  dyspeptic  symptoms  commonly  exist ;  as  a  consequence,  the 
patient  often  loses  flesh,  looks  careworn  and  ill,  the  digestive  organs  failing  to  do  their 
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duty  as  in  health.  As  the  disease  progresses,  a  constant  feeling  of  chilliness  is  very  com- 
mon, and  rigors  are  not  unusual ;  these  symptoms  being  at  times  intermittent,  and  are 
often  regarded  as  being  due  to  "  ague."  Whilst  a  perineal  abscess  is  forming,  they  are 
commonly  present. 

When  they  are  uncomplicated,  however,  Avith  such  a  local  cause  and  are  still  frequent, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  indicate  some  renal  complication ;  for  it  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  surgeon's  mind  that  no  stricture  can  long  exist  without 
producing  secondarily  important  changes  in  the  bladder  and  kidneys. 

Results  of  Stricture. 

When  a  stricture  is  neglected,  renal  disease  is  certain  to  follow,  and  when  death  takes 
place  as  a  consequence  of  stricture,  it  will  be  from  kidney  disease  if  it  has  not  been  sud- 
denly brought  about  by  one  of  the  complications  of  stricture,  such  as  retention  or  extra- 
vasation of  urine.  Tlius,  out  of  100  deaths  from  stricture  analyzed  by  Dr.  Goodliart 
('  Guy's  Rep.,'  vol.  xix,  series  iii),  which  took  place  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  nineteen  years 
the  kidneys  were  suppurating  in  41  ;  wasted  or  inflamed  in  18  ;  diseased  in  a  less  degree 
or  cystic  in  7  ;  and  healthy  in  3-1,  or  about  one-tliird. 

Organic  strictures  are  not,  liowever,  all  of  the  same  character. 

The  simple  stricture  is  the  most  usual,  and  beyond  the  mechanical  effects  of  its 
existence  has  no  special  feature.  The  irritable  stricture  is  comparatively  rare,  and 
is  cliaracterized  by  excessive  sensibility  on  being  touched  by  a  catheter,  with  a  disposition 
to  bleed.  It  is  also  prone  to  be  associated  with  chilliness  and  even  rigors.  The  con- 
tractile stricture  may  belong  to  either  of  the  two  former  groups  ;  its  peculiarity  con- 
sisting in  its  tendency  to  recontract  after  its  dilatation.  The  cicatricial  or  trau- 
matic stricture  has  characters  of  its  own,  and  of  these,  its  obstinacy  is  the  most 
marked. 

It  is  important  to  bear  these  divisions  of  organic  stricture  constantly  in  mind,  for  the 
successful  treatment  of  a  case  will  often  turn  upon  their  recognition. 

Treatment — Before  a  surgeon  can  say  with  certainty  that  a  stricture  exists,  a  urethral 
examination  is  a  necessity,  and  this  is  an  operation  in  which  as  many  difficulties  are  met 
with  by  the  inexperienced  as  in  those  far  more  complicated  ;  indeed,  without  some  skill 
and  confidence,  the  attempt  to  pass  a  full-sized  catheter  down  a  healthy  urethra  constantly 
fails. 

To  pass  a  catheter,  it  is  usually  wise  to  place  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  position, 
with  the  shoulders  slightly  raised  and  the  knees  separated,  the  surgeon  observing  that  he 
is  lying  quite  straight,  with  the  abdomen  exposed  to  the  navel,  this  point  being  tlie  best 
guide  to  the  line  of  the  urethra.  A  large  metallic  instrument  (No.  7  or  8  being  the  best) 
should  be  selected  for  the  examination,  and  made  moderately  warm  by  being  dipped  in 
warm  water  or  rubbed  by  the  hand  and  thoroughly  well  oiled.  The  operator  should  stand 
on  the  left  side  of  the  patient,  and  raising  the  penis  with  his  left  hand  introduce  the  end 
of  the  catheter  into  its  urethral  orifice,  keeping  its  point  during  the  introduction  of  the 
first  three  or  four  inches  well  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  urethra,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
lacuna?  of  the  uretlira  that  exist  in  tlie  roof  of  the  passage.  The  liandle  of  the  instru- 
ment at  this  step  of  the  operation,  may  be  directed  over  the  left  thigh  of  the  patient,  or, 
what  is  preferable,  maintained  over  the  median  line  of  the  body  in  the  direction  of  the 
umbilicus.  Witli  the  left  hand  he  may  then  gently  draw  the  penis  up  the  instrument 
which  he  with  the  right  allows  by  its  own  weight  to  slip  down  the  passage,  simply  direct- 
ing it  with  a  light  liand.  When  its  end  has  reached  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra 
the  handle  of  the  catheter  must  then  be  gently  de{)ressed  in  the  central  line  of  the 
body,  and  if  no  obstruction  exists,  the  bladder  will  be  entered  ;  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment during  this  movement  being  kept  well  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  urethra.  In 
a  healthy  urethra,  indeed,  the  surgeon  has  little  more  than  to  guide  a  metallic  instrument 
into  the  bladder,  the  weight  of  the  catheter  being  alone  nearly  sufficient  to  allow  it  to 
pass  down  the  passage.  Half  the  errors  committed  in  catheterism  arise  from  a  non- 
appreciation  of  this  fact ;  the  desire  to  pass  tlie  catheter  originating  efforts  that  interfere 
with  the  entry  of  the  instrument  into  the  bladder  under  proper  guidance. 

AVhen  a  stricture  exists  the  catheter  will  be  arrested  in  its  course  ;  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  should  be  witiidrawn  an  inch  or  so  and  passed  on  again,  with  the  handle 
slightly  altered  in  direction.  If  the  resistance  is  still  felt  the  instrument  should  be  with- 
drawn and  one  of  a  smaller  size  employed,  and  on  this  failing  to  glide  by  the  obstruction 
a  yet  smaller  one,  and  so  on  till  the  stricture  is  entered. 
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The  seat  of  stricture  or  strictures,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  contraction,  will  be  made 
out  by  this  process.  If  much  pain  attend  the  examination  the  surgeon  has  employed 
either  too  much  force  or  an  irritable  stricture  exists,  and  if  bleeding  follows,  this  latter 
probability  is  strengthened,  particularly  if  no  violence  has  been  employed.  Catheterism, 
indeed,  ought  never  to  be  attended  with  violence,  and  if  gentle  measures  do  not  succeed, 
no  other  should  be  attempted. 

In  passing  a  catheter,  some  prefer  the  patient  to  be  in  the  erect  position,  but  I  cannot 
recommend  it ;  there  is  more  chance  of  inflicting  injury  in  this  position  by  the  patient 
moving,  and  the  surgeon  lias  not  so  complete  a  control  over  his  instrument  or  patient  as 
when  he  is  recumbent.  When  there  is  a  stricture  the  erect  position  is  certainly  wrong. 
Tiie  mode  known  as  tiie  "  tour  de  maitre"  has  only  to  be  named  to  be  condemned  ;  though 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  surgeon  it  may  be  done  with  impunity.  The  plan  consists  in 
introducing  the  catheter  with  the  handle  presenting  downwards  and  the  convexity  of  its 
curve  upwards,  passing  it  along  the  urethra  down  to  the  bulb,  and  then,  onwards  into  tl)e 
bladder,  by  describing  a  half  circle  towards  the  umbilicus,  the  handle  of  the  instrument 
when  it  has  reached  the  median  line  of  the  body  above  being  gradually  depressed,  and  the 
end  of  the  instrument  in  this  turn  made  to  enter  the  bladder. 


Treatment  of  Stricture. 


The  treatment  of  stricture  must  be  based  on  the  pathology  of  the  disease  ;  and  mild 
means  should  always  be  preferred  to  ibrcible  or  cutting  measures. 

The  pathology  of  stricture  is  simple,  and  consists  either  in  the  deposition  of  inflamma- 
tory products  in  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissue  with  their  subsequent  contraction  ;  or, 
in  the  contraction  of  a  cicatrix,  the  result  of  an  injury. 

The  principle  of  treatment  is  also  simple,  for  it  is,  primarily,  to  dilate  the  contracted 
canal,  and  secondarily,  to  obtain  the  absorption  or  breaking-up  of  the  effused  inflamma- 
tory products.  The  more  simple  the  means  by  which  these  ends  can  be  secured  the 
better. 

Where  the  first  end  has  been  obtained  without  the  second,  temporary  benefit  may  have 
been  effected,  but  no  more.  Where  both  ends  can  be  gained  by  simple  means,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  pronounced  good.  In  ordinary  cases  of  organic  stricture,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  these  ends  are  to  be  secured  by  dilatation  of  the  stricture  ;  and  that  by  such 
local  treatment  alone,  the  majority  of  cases  of  organic  stricture  may  be  successfully  over- 
come. 

Now,  this  treatment  by  dilatation  may  be  continuous  or  intermittent.  The  former 
method  is  to  be  preferred,  and  should  be  carried  out  as  follows  ;  it  is  certainly  the  most 
rapid  and  effectual  the  surgeon  has  at  his  disposal,  although  it  necessitates  about  a  fort- 
night's rest. 

The  size  of  the  stricture  having  been  gauged,  an  elastic  conical  catlieter  with  a  bulbous 
end  is  to  be  taken  and  well  oiled,  and  as  large  a  one  as  can  be  passed  through  the  stric- 
ture introduced.  Should  the  Englisli  catheter  be  preferred,  it  ought  to  be  made  soft  and 
flexible  by  being  dipped  in  warm  water  or  by  friction  with 
the  finger,  and  used  without  the  stylet.  The  penis  of  the 
recumbent  patient  must  then  be  raised  by  the  left  hand  and 
drawn  forward,  as  well  as  slightly  downwards,  so  as  to  make 
the  urethra  as  straight  as  i)0ssible.  The  catheter  should  then 
be  inti-oduced,  and  passed  gently  down  the  passage.  If  ob- 
struction be  felt,  the  catheter  may  be  slightly  withdrawn  and 
then  pressed  forwards,  the  largest  instrument  tiie  stricture 
will  admit  without  force  being  introduced,  which  having 
passed  the  stricture  and  entered  the  bladder,  it  is  to  be  fast- 
ened in  (Fig.  359),  the  end  of  the  catheter  up  to  its  eye  alone 
resting  in  the  bladder. 

The  oriflce  of  the  catheter  may  either  be  plugged  with  a 
peg  of  wood  or  the  end  capped  by  a  piece  of  india-i-ubber  tubing,  the  free  end  being  dropped 
into  a  urinal,  or  tied  in  a  knot  to  prevent  escape  of  urine. 

After  twenty-four  hours  if  the  catheter  moves  freely  in  the  stricture  it  may  be  removed 
and  a  larger  size  introduced,  tlie  surgeon  being  careful  not  to  be  tempted  to  introduce  one 
that  fits  the  stricture  too  firmly.  On  the  tliird  and  following  days,  the  same  practice  may 
be  followed,  and  in  about  ten  days  a  complete  dilatation  of  the  stricture  will  probably  have 
been  perfected.    If  the  catheter  does  not  move  freely  in  the  stricture,  it  must  be  left  a 


Fig.  359. 


Mode  of  fastening  catheter  in  the 
bladder. 
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few  hours  longer.  When  the  presence  of  the  instrument  in  the  bladder  causes  irritation, 
which  is  not  remedied  by  sucli  alkalies  as  the  citrate  or  tartrate  of  potash  with  buciiu  and 
hyoscyanius,  it  is  wise  to  have  the  catlieter  removed  some  few  hours  before  a  larger  size 
is  introduced;  thereby  giving  the  bladder  rest.  When  it  is  impossible  for  the  i)atient  to 
maintain  rest,  a  catheter  may  be  passed  in  the  evening,  retained  all  niglit,  and  removed 
in  the  morning.  At  other  times  where  the  symptoms  are  more  severe,  some  slight  inter- 
mission of  the  treatment  may  be  advisable,  the  passage  of  the  catheter  alone  being  ])rac- 
tised.  After  the  strictui-e  has  been  fully  dilated,  the  daily  passage  of  an  instrument  for  a 
few  days  subsequently  is  all  that  is  required,  the  interval  between  the  introduction  of  the 
catheter  being  gradually  lengthened. 

The  patient  need  not  always  be  confined  to  bed  during  this  treatment ;  but  lie  on  a  sofa 
or  sit  quietly  in  a  reclining  chair.  When  movement,  however,  causes  irritation  of  the 
bladder,  it  must  be  forbidden. 

In  severe  and  neglected  strictures  this  plan  is  one  that  ought  always  to  be  followed 
when  possible,  as  it  is  sound  in  its  principle,  safe  in  its  practice,  and  as  expeditious  as  is 
consistent  with  the  object  aimed  at. 

The  intermittent  form  of  dilatation  is  required  in  less  severe  cases,  or  where  rest  cannot 
be  obtained  ;  and  can  be  carried  out  by  the  introduction  of  an  instrument  on  one  day,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  more,  its  re-introduction,  followed  by  the  employment  of  a 
larger  size,  and  so  on,  till  complete  dilatation  of  the  stricture  has  been  effected.  It  is  the 
second  best  plan  the  surgeon  has  at  his  command,  and  although  more  tedious  than  the 
former,  in  the  end  successful ;  patients  so  treated,  however,  require  doubtless  the  more 
frequent  introduction  of  a  catheter  to  maintain  the  urethra  in  its  dilated  condition  than 
others  treated  by  the  former  plan.  For  this  method  of  treatment  metallic  instruments  are 
better  than  elastic. 

Wlien  a  stricture  is  so  contracted  that  a  catheter  cannot  be  passed  even  after  very  care- 
ful manipulation,  the  attempt  should  be  given  up  and  alkalies  given.  When  the  urethra 
is  irritable,  opium,  enforced  rest,  and  the  hip  bath  are  of  use  ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a 
day  or  more,  success  may  follow  another  attempt.  When  the  stricture  is  reached  by  the 
catheter,  gentle  pressure  upon  it  may  be  employed  ;  indeed,  pressure  may  be  kept  up  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  the  [jarts  often  yielding  under  its  inffuence  and  allowing  the  instru- 
ment to  pass.  If  this  end  be  obtained,  let  the  surgeon  be  satisfied  and  leav-e  the  catheter 
in,  whether  silver  or  elastic,  for  should  he  remove  it,  he  will  in  all  probability  fail  to  pass 
a  second.  If  the  instrument  be  silver,  an  elastic  one  should  be  substituted  when  it  is 
removed. 

When  a  catheter  is  grasped  and  "  held"  in  the  urethra,  the  operator  may  be  tolerably 
sure  that  he  has  entered  the  stricture,  and  if  the  end  be  movable  he  may  be  equally  sure 
that  he  is  in  a  false  passage.  When  the  catheter  has  been  held  and  passed  forwards  into 
the  bladder,  all  is  well,  when  it  slips  suddenly  into  a  movable  space,  tiie  urethra  has  pro- 
bably been  perforated.  Under  these  circumstances,  wiien  a  false  passage  probably  exists, 
it  is  wise  to  give  up  local  treatment  for  a  few  days  to  allow  the  parts  to  lieal.  A  stricture 
should  be  dilated  up  to  its  fullest  extent. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  after  the  full  dilatation  of  a  stricture,  contraction 
will  again  take  place  after  a  time,  if  the  passage  be  not  kept  open  ;  but  the  introduction 
of  a  catheter  once  in  every  two,  three,  four,  or  more  months  according  to  circumstances, 
is  generally  sufficient  to  prevent  such  a  result  taking  place. 

AVhat  in  modern  language  is  called  "  the  rapid  or  immediate  treatment  of  stricture"  is 
in  reality  its  rupture  or  splitting — it  being  in  all  probability  a  rare  thing  for  a  stricture  to 
be  suddenly,  fully,  and  rapidly  dilated  without  being  lacerated.  The  ])lan  known  by  this 
name  has  certainly  a  taking  title,  and  in  practice,  has  apj)arent  advantages  which,  if  sup- 
j)Orted  by  experience,  would  establish  its  claims  on  the  attention  of  surgeons.  In  our  day, 
it  is  known  as  that  of  Holt,  but  Holt's  instruments  are  mere  modifications  of  M.  Perrfeve's 
made  in  1847,  and  the  same  sort  of  practice  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  T.  Wakley,  Dr. 
Hutton,  of  Dublin,  Maisonneuve,  Buchanan,  and  others. 

Holt  describes  his  instrument  "as  consisting  of  two  grooved  blades,  fixed  in  a  divided 
handle,  and  containing  between  them  a  wire  welded  to  their  points,  and  on  this  wire  a 
tube  (which  when  introduced  between  the  blades  corresponds  to  the  natural  calibre  of  the 
urethra)  is  quickly  passed,  and  thus  ruptures  or  splits  the  obstruction." 

The  stricture  having  been  split,  the  dilator  should  be  rotated  to  separate  further  the 
sides  of  the  rent,  and  then  withdrawn ;  a  catheter  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the 
tube  being  substituted  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  urine.  This  method,  however,  no 
more  effects  a  permanent  cure  of  a  stricture  than  the  plan  of  dilatation  already  referred 
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to,  since  every  hospital  surgeon  has  been  called  upon  to  treat  cases  of  stricture  that  had 
been  subjected  to  the  plan  and  then  relapsed.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
after  "  the  rapid  method"  an  early  relapse  is  more  common  than  after  others,  and  that  the 
cicatrices  of  these  split  structures  contract  faster  than  the  original.  Bad,  and  even  fatal 
effects,  moreover,  are  more  common  after  the  splitting  operation  than  after  gradual  dila- 
tation. 

The  plan  of  treatment  by  dilatation  I  have  laid  down  is  absolutely  safe,  and  never  is 
followed  by  a  fatal  result ;  but  this  cannot  be  said  after  the  splitting  of  the  stricture,  although 
facts  are  wanted  to  establish  the  proportion  of  fatal  to  the  successful  cases. 

To  narrow,  ring  or  annular,  subpubic  or  penile  strictures,  Holt's  method  is  probably 
well  adapted;  but  for  indurated,  ribbon,  tunnel  or  complicated  strictures,  it  is  dangerous 
and  unsuitable. 

When  a  stricture  is  associated  with  the  vesical  calculus,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity 
to  cure  the  one  before  litliotomy  is  employed,  the  immediate  method  may  be  used  ;  but  it 
ought  to  be  understood,  that  a  greater  amount  of  danger  attends  its  practice  than  follows 
the  more  ordinary  method. 

The  best  instrument  for  this  plan  of  treatment  is  that  made  by  Weiss  for  Mr.  B.  W. 
Richardson,  of  Dublin.    (Fig.  3G0.) 

Fig.  360. 


Richardsou's  dilator. 


Yet  all  strictures  cannot  be  treated  by  dilatation,  for  "  cases  occur  occasionally  which 
are  so  exquisitely  sensitive  that  the  passage  of  a  catheter,  however  skilfully  performed,  is 
followed  by  such  severe  constitutional  and  local  disturbance  as  to  produce  more  harm  than 
good,  and  in  which  it  is  clear  some  other  method  of  cure  must  be  employed,  whilst  there 
are  others  which  are  relieved  by  means  of  the  catheter,  and  even  fully  dilated,  but  which 
have  a  tendency  to  re-contract  immediately  on  the  omission  of  the  treatment.  In  the 
former  case  the  treatment  aggravates  instead  of  relieves  the  symptoms ;  in  the  latter  it 
must  be  continued  for  life  to  preserve  an  open  passage.  Under  such  circumstances  some 
other  plan  of  treatment  must  be  adopted ;"  and  I  believe  now,  as  wlien  the  above  words 
were  written,  "  the  most  beneficial  to  be  the  external  division  of  the  stricture  from  the 
perineum  ;  and  it  is  to  the  late  Professor  Syme  that  we  are  here  especially  indebted  for 
having  so  ably  recalled  our  attention  to  the  treatment  of  such  troublesome  and  painful 
cases"  ('  Guy's  Reports,'  1858). 

The  surgeon  must  not,  however,  in  all  cases  of  irritable  stricture  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  Syme's  operation  is  required,  as  it  is  only  in  exceptional  examples  tliat  it  is  needed. 
For  in  some,  the  irritability  rapidly  disappears  under  tlie  use  of  the  catheter,  and  in 
others  rest,  alkalies,  and  opium  have  a  most  beneficial  influence.  If  these  fail,  the  cutting 
operation  may  be  performed. 

Recently  the  laminaria  stalks  have  been  employed  for  dilating  stricture,  but  for  perineal 
strictures  they  are  dangerous,  and  are  apt  to  break.  For  strictures  at  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra,  from  the  contraction  of  cicatrices,  they  are  most  valuable,  but  for  all  other 
forms  tliey  are  ill  adapted.  A  laminaria  tent  swells  to  at  least  twice  its  diameter,  and 
may  be  introduced  into  the  urethra  dry  and  left  there,  a  small  shield  being  fixed  to  one 
end  to  prevent  its  slipping  into  the  passage. 

Caustics  are  not,  at  tlie  present  day,  much  employed  in  the  treatment  of  stricture  ; 
indeed,  few  use  them.  The  practice  in  theory  is  neither  sound,  nor  in  its  results  certain, 
indeed  it  is  probably  injurious,  since  it  is  impossible  to  apply  such  a  caustic  as  the  potassa 
fusa  to  the  seat  of  stricture  alone,  and,  when  tissues  are  destroyed  by  its  influence,  they 
will  subsequently  cicatrize  and  contract,  and  thus  add  to  the  mischief.  The  practice  is 
not  one  in  any  way  that  can  be  recommended. 

Urethrotomy 

is  a  comprehensive  term,  and  includes  the  internal  division  of  a  stricture  from  the  ure- 
thra as  well  as  the  external  through  the  perineum. 

Internal  urethrotomy  has  now  many  advocates,  and  in  hard  old  strictures  it  is 
preferable  to  their  rupture ;  tor  strictures  also  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  and  within  the 
39 
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penis,  it  is  a  safe  and  valuable  practice.    In  the  hands  of  some  surgeons  it  has  been  much 
practised  advantageously,  and  Mr.  Lund,  of  Manchester,  has  lately  advocated  it.  Many 
instruments  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose,  and  Stafford's  instrument, 
FiCx.  361.      made  in  1827,  is  v^^ell  known.    Fergusson  employed  a  long  grooved  director, 
^       which  he  passed  through  the  stricture,  and  a  very  narrow-bladed  knife, 
which  can  be  buried  in  the  groove.    Many  ingenious  instruments  have  been 
invented,  but  tlie  best  is  that  which  divides  tlie  strictures  from  behind  for- 
wards on  its  withdrawal,  such  as  that  represented  in  Fig.  361.    It  is  one 
that  I  have  had  made  on  Trelat's  principle,  perforated  at  its  end  for  a  guide 
bougie.    In  strictures  of  the  orifice  a  bistoury  may  be  used. 

After  the  division  of  the  stricture,  it  was  a  common  custom  to  pass  a  large 
catheter  into  the  bladder  and  leave  it  in,  but  M.  Gouley  has  fairly  shown 
that  such  a  practice  is  not  required.  In  oriticial  strictures  after  their 
division,  the  laminaria  tent  is  the  best  to  use  with  a  shield. 

Maisonneuve  employed  a  filiform  gum-elastic  bougie  as  a  guide  through 
the  stricture,  as  well  as  a  grooved  steel  director  which  is  screwed  to  the 
bougie  and  pushed  into  the  bladder.  He  then  divided  the  stricture  by  means 
of  a  triangular-shaped  urethrotome  passed  along  the  groove,  a  large  catheter 
being  passed  into  the  bladder  when  the  stricture  had  been  divided. 

Subcutaneous  perineal  urethrotomy  is  on  its  trial,  but  my  own  experience 
of  it  has  not  been  favorable. 

External  urethrotomy  is  a  valuable  operation  in  selected  cases,  and 
includes  three  very  different  measures  ;  one,  in  which  the  stricture  is  divided 
through  the  perineum  upon  a  grooved  director  passed  through  the  stricture 
{^external  division  or  Syme's  operation).  The  second,  in  which  the  urethra 
is  opened  in  front  of  the  stricture  and  a  grooved  probe  passed  through  it  into 
the  bladder  previous  to  its  division  (Wheelhouse's  operation).  And  the 
third,  in  which  the  perineum  is  laid  open  without  a  urethral  guide — the 
stricture  being  impervious — and  to  this  the  term  perineal  section  ought  to 
be  confined  (Cock's  operation). 

Syme's  Operation, 

as  already  stated,  is  valuable  in  the  highly  irritable  as  well  as  contractile 
stricture,  in  cases  which  Syme  described  as  strictures  that  "continue  to  pre- 
sent symptoms  after  being  dilated,"  and  that  "  are  indomitable  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  treatment."    It  is,  moreover,  usually  successful. 

The  operation  is  by  no  means  one  of  difficulty.  A  grooved  staff  as  large 
as  can  be  passed  through  the  stricture  is  first  introduced,  the  patient  having 
been  placed  upon  his  back  as  if  about  to  be  cut  for  stone.  The  sui-geon 
should  then  with  perfect  precision  introduce  his  knife  into  tlie  centre  of  the 
perineum,  and  at  one  stroke,  cut  down  upon  the  groove  situated  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  staff ;  and  using  this  as  his  guide,  the  perineal  portion  of  tlie 
urethra  in  which  the  stricture  is  situated  can  be  readily  and  freely  divided. 
There  are  but  two  important  points  to  be  observed  in  this  the  second  step  of  the  opera- 
tion ;  the  first  is  to  be  certain  that  the  knife  touches  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  secondly 


Fig.  362. 


Syme's  perineal  catheter. 


that  the  whole  of  the  diseased  or  strictured  portion  of  the  urethra  is  freely  divided. 
Having  succeeded  in  this,  the  essential  part  of  the  operation,  and  after  a  grooved  probe  or 
director  has  been  introduced  into  the  bladder  through  the  perineal  wound,  the  sound  may 
be  removed,  when  either  a  full-sized  elastic  catheter  can  be  readily  introduced  through 
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the  penis  into  tlie  bladder  and  fixed  in  ;  or  Syme's  catheter  (Fig.  362)  may  be  introduced 
through  the  perineal  wound  for  twenty-four  hours. 

The  patient  should  then  be  sent  to  bed,  and  a  mild  opiate  given  such  as  ten  "rains  of 
Dover's  powder,  if  much  general  or  local  vesical  irritability  exists.  The  cathetei^may  be 
left  in  for  several  days  if  it  fail  to  cause  pain,  but  if  the  bladder  resents  its  presence  it  may 
be  removed;  indeed,  recent  experience  has  led  me  to  think  that  the  presence  of  a  catheter 
is  scarcely  reciuired,  although  more  experience  is  called  for  before  the  omission  of  its  use 
can  be  confidently  recommended. 

After  the  wound  has  closed,  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  catheter  is  essential,  and  I 
cordially  agree  with  Professor  Syme  in  thinking  "  prudence  requires  that  every  patient 
who  has  had  a  stricture  divided  should  learn  to  introduce  bougies,  since  by  doino-  so,  at 
intervals  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  he  will  be  perfectly  secure  from  future  trouble."  The 
division  of  a  stricture  no  more  eflfects  a  jiermanent  cure  than  its  dilatation  or  rupture,  and 
occasional  dilatation  is  essential  to  maintain  its  patencji. 

Wheelhouse's  Operatiox. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Wheelhouse,  of  Leeds,  however,  has  introduced  an  operation  for  impermeable 
stricture  which  I  believe  deserves  attention.  He  states  that  in  his  hands  and  in  tiiose  of 
his  colleagues  it  has  been  most  successful. 

The  instruments  required  for  its  performance  are  as  follows  :  

"  Lithotomy  bandages ;  a  special  staff,  fully  groved  through  the  greater  part,  but  not 
through  the  whole,  of  its  extent,  the  last  half  inch  of  the  groove  being  '  stopped,'  and 
terminating  in  a  rounded  button-like  end  (Fig.  363)  ;  an  ordinary  scalpel ;  two  pairs  of 


Fig.  363. 


Grooved  staff,  with  button-like  end. 


straight-bladed  forceps,  nibbed  at  the  points  ;  ordinary  artery  forceps  and  ligatures ;  sponge  ; 
a  well-grooved  and  finely  probe-pointed  director ;  Teale's  probe-gorget  (Fig.  364) ;  a 
straight  probe-pointed  bistoury ;  a  short  silver  catheter  (No.  10  or  11  gauge),  with  elastic 
tube  attached. 


Fig.  364. 


Teale's  probe-gorget. 


The  patient  is  placed  in  lithotomy  position,  with  the  pelvis  a  little  elevated,  so  as  to 
permit  the  light  to  fall  well  upon  it,  and  into  the  wound  to  be  made.  The  staff  is  to  be 
introduced  with  the  groove  looking  towards  the  surface,  and  brought  gently  into  contact 
with  the  stricture.  It  should  not  be  pressed  much  against  the  stricture,  for  fear  of  tearing 
the  tissues  of  the  urethra,  and  causing  it  to  leave  tlie  canal,  which  would  mar  the  whole 
after-proceedings,  which  de{)end  upon  the  urethra  being  opened  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
front  of  the  stricture.  Wiiilst  an  assistant  holds  the  staff  in  this  position,  an  incision  is 
made  into  the  perineum,  extending  from  opposite  the  point  of  reflection  of  the  superficial 
perineal  fascia  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  s|)hincter  ani.  Tiie  tissues  of  the  perineum  are 
to  be  steadily  divided  until  the  urethra  is  reached,  Tliis  is  now  to  be  opened  in  the  groove 
of  tlie  staff,  not  iipon  its  point,  so  as  certainly  to  secure  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  healthy 
tube  immediately  in  front  of  the  stricture.  As  soon  as  the  urethra  is  o[)ened,  and  the 
groove  in  the  staff  fully  exposed,  the  edges  of  the  healthy  urethra  are  to  be  seized  on  each 
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Fig.  365. 


"Wheelhouse's  operation  of  opening  nrethra. 


side  by  tlie  straiglit-bladed  nibbed  forceps,  and  held  apart.  Tlie  staff  is  then  to  be  gently 
withdrawn,  until  the  button-point  appears  in  the  wound.    It  is  then  to  be  turned  round, 

so  that  the  groove  may  look  to  the  pubes,  and 
the  button  may  be  hooked  into  the  upper  angle 
of  the  opened  urethra,  which  is  then  held 
stretched  open  at  three  points  thus  (Fig.  365), 
and  the  operator  looks  into  it  immediately  in 
front  of  the  stricture.  Whilst  thus  held  open, 
the  probe-pointed  director  is  inserted  into  the 
urethra  ;  and  the  operator,  if  he  cannot  see  the 
opening  of  the  stricture,  which  is  often  possible, 
generally  succeeds  in  very  quickly  finding  it, 
and  passes  the  point  onwards  through  the  stric- 
ture tow^ards  the  bladder.  The  stricture  is 
sometimes  hidden  amongst  a  crop  of  granula- 
tions or  warty  growths,  in  the  midst  of  w  Inch 
the  probe-point  easily  finds  the  true  passage. 
This  director  having  been  passed  on  into  the 
bladder  (its  entrance  into  which  is  clearly  de- 
monstrated by  the  freedom  of  its  movements), 
its  groove  is  turned  downwards,  the  whole 
length  of  the  stricture  is  carefully  and  deliberately  divided  on  its  under  surface,  and  the 
passage  is  thus  cleared.  The  director  is  still  held  in  the  same  position,  and  the  straight 
probe-pointed  bistoury  is  run  along  the  groove,  to  insure  complete  division  of  all  bands  or 
other  obstructions.  These  being  thoroughly  cleared,  the  old  difficulty  of  directing  the 
point  of  a  catheter  through  the  divided  stricture  and  onwards  into  the  bladder  is  to  be 
overcome.  To  effect  this,  the  point  of  the  probe-gorget  is  introduced  into  the  groove  in 
the  director,  and,  guided  by  it,  is  passed  onwards  into  the  bladder,  dilating  the  divided 
stricture,  and  forming  a  metallic  fioor,  along  which  the  point  of  the  catheter  cannot  fail  to 
pass  securely  into  the  bladder.  The  entry  of  the  gorget  into  the  latter  viscus  is  signalized 
by  an  immediate  gush  of  urine  along  it. 

The  short  catheter  is  now  passed  from  the  meatus  down  into  the  wound ;  is  made  to 
pass  once  or  twice  through  the  divided  urethra,  where  it  can  be  seen  in  the  wound,  to 
render  certain  tlie  fact  that  no  obstructing  bands  have  been  left  undivided ;  and  is  then, 
guided  by  the  probe-dilator,  passed  easily  and  certainly  along  the  posterior  part  of  the 
urethra  into  the  bladder. 

The  gorget  is  now  withdrawn  ;  the  catheter  fastened  in  the  urethra,  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  three  or  four  days  ;  the  elastic  tube  conveying  the  ui-ine  away  to  a  vessel  under 
or  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 

After  three  or  four  days  the  catheter  is  removed,  and  is  then  passed  daily,  or  every 
second  or  third  day,  according  to  circumstances,  until  the  wound  in  the  perineum  is 
healed ;  and,  after  the  parts  have  become  consolidated,  it  requires,  of  course,  to  be  passed 
still  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  recontraction." 


Perineal  Section  or  Cock's  Operation 

is  a  more  difficult  and  dangerous  operation  than  Syme's,  and  is  called  for,  moreover,  in 
far  more  severe  cases  when  the  urethra  is  impervious  and  no  guide  to  the  urethra  exists 
beyond  that  which  tlie  surgeon's  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  affords.  It  sliould 
also  be  remembered  that,  as  a  rule,  the  normal  anatomy  has  been  nearly  destroyed,  for 
impervious  strictures  requiring  urethrotomy  are  usually  chronic,  as  well  as  complicated 
with  extravasation,  suppuration,  or  urinary  fistulas. 

The  operation  I  shall  describe  is  that  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Cock,  and  known  by  his 
name  ;  "  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  operation  can  be  accomplished,  while  I  doubt  if  those 
of  any  other  have  ever  been  fulfilled.  However  complicated  may  be  the  derangement  of 
the  perineum,  and  however  extensive  the  obstruction  of  the  urethra,  one  portion  of  the 
canal  behind  the  stricture  is  always  healthy  and  often  dilated,  and  is  accessible  to  the 
knife  of  the  surgeon.  1  mean  that  portion  of  the  urethra  which  emerges  from  the  apex  of 
the  prostate,  a  part  which  is  never  the  subject  of  stricture,  and  whose  exact  anatomical 
position  may  be  brought  under  the  i-ecognition  of  the  finger  of  the  operator.  Thus,  when 
we  cannot  introduce  a  catheter  by  the  ordinary  method,  and  even  when  we  cannot  tap  the 
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Cock's  operation  of  tappiag  the  urethra  at  the  apex  of 
the  prostate. 


bladder  tlirough  the  rectum,  it  still  re-  Fig.  366. 

niiiins  to  us  to  tap  the  urethra  as  it 
emerges  from  the  prostate,  and  thus  to 
effect  the  desired  communication." 

The  operation  which  Mr.  Cock  has 
described  as  "  tapping  the  urethra  at 
the  apex  of  the  prostate,  unassisted  by 
a  guide  staff,"  is  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  and  illustrated  in  Fig. 
3G6.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Cock  frequently 
perform  it,  have  done  it  myself  on  many 
occasions,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
strongly  recommending  it  as  the  0[)era- 
tion  for  external  urethrotomy  without  a 
staff.  I  give  it  in  Cock's  words,  taken 
from  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  186() : — 
"  The  only  instruments  required  are  a 
broad  double-edged  knife  with  a  very 
sharp  point,  a  large  silver  probe-pointed  director  with  a  handle,  and  a  canula  or  female 
catheter,  modified  so  that  it  can  be  retained  in  the  bladder  (Syme's  perineal  catheter  is 
the  best). 

"  The  patient  is  to  be  placed  in  the  usual  position  for  lithotomy;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  body  and  pelvis  should  be  straight,  so  that  the  median  line  may  be 
accurately  preserved.  The  left  forefinger  of  the  operator  is  then  introduced  into  the  rec- 
tum, the  bearings  of  the  prostate  are  carefully  examined  and  ascertained,  and  the  tip  of 
the  finger  is  lodged  on  the  apex  of  the  gland  ;  the  knife  is  then  plunged  steadily  but  boldly 
into  the  median  line  of  the  perineum,  and  carried  on  in  a  direction  towards  the  tip  of  the 
left  forefinger,  which  lies  in  the  rectum.  (Fig.  366.)  At  the  same  time,  by  an  upward 
and  downward  movement,  the  vertical  incision  may  be  carried  in  the  median  line  to  any 
extent  that  is  considered  desirable.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  wound  should  come  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  anus. 

"  The  knife  should  never  be  withdrawn  in  its  progress  towards  the  apex  of  the  prostate ; 
but  its  onward  course  must  be  steadily  maintained  until  its  point  can  be  felt  in  close 
proximity  to  the  tip  of  the  left  forefinger.  When  the  operator  has  fully  assured  himself 
as  to  the  relative  position  of  his  finger,  the  apex  of  the  prostate  and  the  point  of  his  knife, 
the  latter  is  to  be  advanced  with  a  motion  somewhat  obliquely  either  to  the  right  or 
the  left,  and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  pierce  the  lu-ethra.  If,  in  this  step  of  the  operation, 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  prostate  should  be  somewhat  incised,  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence. 

"  In  this  operation  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  knife  be  not  removed  from 
the  wound,  and  that  no  deviation  be  made  from  its  original  direction  until  the  object  is 
accomplished.  If  the  knife  be  prematurely  removed,  it  will  jn-obably,  when  reinserted, 
make  a  fresh  incision  and  complicate  the  desired  result.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  wound, 
when  complicated,  represents  a  triangle  ;  the  base  being  the  external  vertical  incision 
through  the  perineum,  while,  the  apex,  and  consequently  the  point  of  the  knife,  impinges 
on  the  a[)ex  of  the  prostate.  The  shape  of  the  wound  facilitates  the  next  step  of  the 
operation. 

"  The  knife  is  now  withdrawn,  but  the  left  forefinger  is  still  retained  in  the  rectum. 
The  probe-pointed  director  is  carried  through  the  wound,  and  guided  by  the  left  forefinger, 
enters  the  urethra,  and  is  passed  into  the  bladder.  The  finger  is  now  withdrawn  from  the 
rectum,  the  left  hand  grasps  the  director,  and  along  the  groove  of  this  instrument  the 
canula  is  slid  until  it  enters  the  bladder. 

"  The  operation  is  now  complete,  and  it  only  remains  to  secure  the  canula  in  its  place 
with  four  pieces  of  tape,  which  are  fastened  to  a  girth  around  the  loins. 

"  A  direct  communication  with  the  bladder  has  now  been  obtained,  and  the  relief  to 
the  patient  will  be  immediate;  unless  the  kidneys  have  become  irremediably  disorganized, 
we  may  confidently  anticipate  a  favorable  result ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  urinary  organs 
will  be  more  or  less  complete,  in  pro|)ortion  as  the  obstructed  portion  of  the  urethra  is 
more  or  less  amenable  to  the  ordinary  judicious  treatment  of  stricture. 

"  The  (ianula  may  generally  be  retained  in  the  bladder  for  a  few  days,  and  if  the  state 
of  the  urine  renders  ablution  necessary  the  viscus  may  be  frequently  washed  out.  The 
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canula  may  then  be  removed,  cleansed,  and  reintroduced.  A  flexible  catheter  is  some- 
times more  desirable  and  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient  tlian  a  metallic  canula. 

"  If  the  previous  destruction  has  not  been  very  great,  and  if  the  case  progresses 
favorably,  the  swelling  of  the  perineum  and  scrotum  gradually  subsides,  the  induration 
disappears,  and  the  urinary  sinuses  become  obliterated.  The  urethra  may  then  be  examined 
in  the  ordinary  way,  to  test  its  permeability,  and  one  may  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  the  sound  or  catheter  readily  passes  througli  the  former  stricture  until  it  strikes 
against  the  canula.  An  attempt  may  then  be  made  to  introduce  a  flexible  catheter  into 
the  bladder,  and  its  passage  may,  if  necessary,  be  facilitated  by  passing  a  director  through 
the  perineum  into  the  bladder,  and  guiding  the  catheter  along  its  groove.  The  uretiira 
once  restored  to  its  normal  condition  and  calibre,  the  artificial  opening  through  the  peri- 
neum soon  heals  up,  and,  barring  the  liability  of  stricture  to  return  if  not  attended  to,  the 
cure  may  be  said  to  be  complete. 

"  We  must  not,  however,  always  expect  so  favorable  a  result.  I  have  operated  in 
several  cases  where  the  obstruction  of  the  canal  was  complete,  and  impermeability  per- 
manent." 

"  In  such  cases  the  patient  is  condemned  to  ])ass  his  water  through  the  artificial  opening 
in  the  perineum,  unless  a  new  passage  should  be  bored  to  unite  the  u])per  and  lower  por- 
tions of  th.e  patient's  urethra — an  operation  which  I  have  seldom  or  never  known  to  be 
successful." 

"  Tlie  necessity  of  micturating  through  the  perineum  may  seem  to  be  a  considerable 
hardship,  but  with  a  little  arrangement  the  inconvenience  is  not  very  great ;  and  be  it 
remembered  that  the  man's  micturition  is  merely  assimilated  to  that  of  the  other  sex. 

"  To  keep  the  artificial  passage  in  a  permeable  state  it  is  generally  necessary  to  pass  a 
flexible  bougie  througli  the  opening  occasionally,  and  to  retain  it  in  situ  for  a  few  hours. 
The  patient  very  soon  learns  to  do  this  for  himself. 

"  I  have  now  under  my  frequent  observation  two  men,  on  one  of  whom  I  operated 
twenty-five  years  ago,  on  the  other  twenty;  and  both  are  thankful  for  their  condition. 

"  I  have  not  found  this  operation,  with  its  result,  in  a  permanent  factitious  urethra,  at 
all  interferes  with  the  sexual  function,  although  it  is,  of  course,  a  complete  bar  to  pro- 
creation." 

I  have  described  fully  this  admirable  operation  in  the  words  of  its  originator,  and  believe 
it  to  be  the  only  form  of  perineal  section  that  ought  to  be  performed  in  an  impervious 
urethra.  It  is  not  sufficiently  known.  In  exceptional  cases  the  surgeon  may  examine 
the  urethra  itself  with  the  view  to  find  a  passage  through  it ;  and  for  this  purpose  use,  as 
a  guide  to  its  distal  end,  a  grooved  staff'  introduced  through  the  penis  down  to  the  obstruc- 
tion ;  the  two  sides  of  the  urethra  being  held  well  apart  by  forceps,  or  as  suggested  by 
Avery  a  loop  of  silk  introduced  througli  each  edge  of  the  divided  urethra.  If  the  surgeon 
be  fortunate  enough  to  slip  a  fine  grooved  director  through,  the  stricture  wnll  be  I'eadily 
divided.  Under  these  circumstances  a  catheter  should  be  passed  through  the  penis  into 
the  bladder,  and  the  one  which  had  been  introduced  througli  the  perineun  withdrawn.  I 
need  hardly  say,  however,  that  it  is  very  rare  for  the  surgeon  to  be  able  to  trace  the 
ui'ethral  passage  through  the  stricture. 

Complications  of  Stkicture. 

I  have  thus  far  dwelt  upon  permeable  and  impermeable  organic  stricture  and  its  treat- 
ment, but  have  made  only  passing  reference  to  its  complications.  I  propose  now  to 
consider  these  points  more  ^uWy,  'mc\\\i\\v\g  perineal  abscess,  extravasation  of  urine, 'Awii. 
perineal  fistula,  all  of  which  are  the  direct  results  of  stricture,  and  of  local  or  diffused 
urinary  extravasation. 

Extravasation  of  urine  is  a  complication  which  will  almost  necessarily  follow  a  neglected 
stricture,  and  the  pathological  process  by  which  it  is  produced  has  been  already  described. 
It  is  one  of  the  means  which  nature  adopts  to  find  an  outlet  for  urine  when  tlie  natural 
passage  has  become  so  contracted  as  to  forbid  its  flow,  and  a  complication  of  great  danger. 
It  requires  in  its  treatment,  moreover,  great  decision  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  ;  the 
effect  of  retained  urine  upon  any  tissue  of  the  body,  except  those  naturally  adapted  tor  its 
contact,  being  generally  followed  by  sloughing.  The  early  detection,  thereibre,  of  the 
beginning  of  an  extravasation  is  important,  and  requires  a  few  practical  remarks. 

If  a  patient,  the  subject  of  a  stricture,  appears  before  a  surgeon  suftering  from  more  or 
less  severe  febrile  symptoms,  a  parched  skin,  dry  tongue,  and  a  rapid  irritable  pulse,  with 
or  without  an  occasional  rigor,  attention  should  always  be  directed  to  the  question  of  extra- 
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vasation  and  a  careful  examination  made  of  the  [)erineum  and  the  parts  around,  whether 
there  exist  any  local  symptoms  sufficient  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  patient  or  not, 
when  a  circumscribed  and  almost  solid  mass  will  probably  be  discovered  in  the  region  of 
the  bulb,  which  on  firm  pressure  will  be  painful.  The  patient  will  frequently  state  that 
this  existed  for  some  Aveeks  and  cannot  be  the  cause  of  all  his  sym|)toras.  The  surgeon, 
however,  must  not  be  misled,  since  this  circumscribed  mass  is  in  effect  a  urinary  abscess, 
the  result  of  a  local  and  limited  extravasation,  and  the  symptoms  will  only  disappear  when 
its  contents  have  been  evacuated. 

Wliat  treatment,  then,  should  be  pursued?  If  the  urethra  be  examined,  the  stricture 
will  almost  to  a  certainty  be  found  much  contracted,  and  the  stream  of  urine  very  small. 
Some  discharge  from  the  urethra  may  perhaj)s  be  observed,  a  little  of  tlie  pus  contained 
within  the  abscess  behind  the  stricture  making  its  way  by  tlie  natural  passage.  If  an 
instrument  be  made  to  pass  the  stricture,  it  may  then  oidy  enter  tiie  dilated,  ulcerated, 
and  suppurating  cavity  of  the  abscess  situated  behind,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  difficulty 
to  find  tiie  vesical  end  of  the  urethra,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  instrument  will  be  passed 
onwards  into  the  bladder  in  only  exceptional  cases. 

The  abscess,  however,  must  be  opened  and  its  contents  evacuated ;  for  if  not,  it  will  t& 
a  certainty  increase,  and  being  bound  down  by  tlie  perineal  fascia,  pass  backwards  and 
spread  mischief  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and,  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis,  to 
the  serious  injury  of  the  sufferer. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time  the  treatment  of  the  stricture  is  to  be  remembered,  as  no  treat- 
ment can  be  regarded  as  scientific  if  it  be  not  directed  to  remedy  the  stricture,  which  is 
tlie  cause  of  the  abscess. 

I  am  well  aware  some  are  satisfied  to  o])en  the  abscess  in  the  perineum,  and  leave  the 
stricture  to  be  subsequently  treated  by  dilatation  or  other  ntieans  ;  yet  such  a  measure  is 
but  temporizing,  and  the  soundest  and  most  correct  practice  is  to  open  the  abscess,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  divide  the  stricture.  Tliis  is  readily  done  by  passing  a  grooved  staff 
through  the  urethra  into  the  abscess,  if  not  into  the  bladder,  and  freely  dividing  all  tlie 
tissues  by  a  scalpel  introduced  through  the  perineum.  If  the  orifice  of  the  vesical  end  of 
the  urethra  can  be  detected  with  a  probe,  a  large  catheter  should  be  passed  and  left  in, 
but  this  point  is  not  of  essential  importance,  as  by  the  operation  the  surgeon  is  certain  that 
the  stricture  has  been  divided,  all  pus  freely  evacuated,  the  possibility  of  further  extrava- 
sation taking  place  prevented,  and  a  free  outlet  for  the  urine  at  the  same  time  been 
obtained. 

By  adopting  this  practice  much  time  is  saved,  the  stricture  being  treated  and  probably 
cured  by  the  same  means  that  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  treatment  of  the  compli- 
cation. 

When,  however,  perineal  abscesses  occur  unconnected  with  stricture,  they  sliould  be 
opened  early  to  prevent  their  breaking  into  the  urethra  and  degenerating  into  urinary 
fistula.    Syme's  operation  under  these  circumstances  is  not  required. 

The  complication  of  extravasation  of  urine,  however,  does  not  always  appear  in  the  form 
we  have  been  just  describing  as  a  local  and  confined  extravasation  of  a  urinary  abscess, 
since  it  not  rarely  shows  itself  as  an  extravasation  of  a  severer  nature  ;  as  one  more  sudden 
and  marked  in  its  symptoms  and  more  fatal  in  its  effects,  requiring  also  at  tlie  hands  of 
the  surgeon  active  and  energetic  treatment.  It  occurs  as  the  result  of  a  sudden  rupture 
of  the  urethra,  or  of  the  walls  of  an  abscess  communicating  with  it,  the  rupture  taking 
place  suddenly  during  some  effort  of  a  patient,  tlie  subject  of  a  narrow  and  contracted 
stricture  to  relieve  his  distended  and  overcliarged  bladder. 

The  symptoms  by  which  the  comjilication  is  manifested  are  very  marked.  The  patient 
will  probably  relate  that  during  some  sudden  expulsive  effort  to  pass  his  urine,  he  felt 
sometliing  give  way,  and  that  this  sensation  was  attended  with  relief  to  the  symptoms 
caused  by  the  retention  of  urine.  He  will  soon  discover,  however,  that  the  relief  which 
he  experienced  was  not  the  result  of  a  flow  of  urine  from  the  natural  passage  ;  and,  from 
tlie  rapid  enlargement  of  the  perineum,  scrotum,  and  penis,  will  be  convinced  that  some- 
tiling  wrong  lias  taken  place.  Tliis  swelling  will  be  attended  by  a  burning  pain  in  tlie 
parts  thus  gradually  enlarging,  and  increased  at  each  effort  made  to  relieve  the  distended 

bladder  the  absence  of  pain  on  the  first  onset  of  tlie  extravasation  may  delude  the  patient 

into  a  false  idea  of  relief  and  safety.  The  surgeon,  if  now  called  to  see  the  patient,  will 
find  him  laboring  under  retention  of  urine,  with  the  perineum,  penis,  and  scrotum  more 
or  less  swollen  and  (edematous  from  urinary  infiltration  ;  the  extravasated  fluid,  perliaps, 
havinf  made  or  making  its  way  upwards  over  the  abdominal  parietes  even  to  the  thorax. 
If  the  symptoms  have  existed  long,  a  peculiar  inflammation  and  gangrene  of  the  integu- 
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ments  will  make  its  appearance,  and  all  the  constitutional  symptoms  described  as  typhoid 
will  cei'tainly  be  present. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  sur<reon,  in  his  treatment,  has  three  objects  to  keep  in 
mind ;  first,  to  free  the  tissues,  already  infiltrated,  of  their  extravasated  urine,  and  thus 
prevent  their  total  destruction  ;  the  second,  to  secure  a  free  and  ready  outlet  for  the  urine 
from  the  bladder,  and  thus  relieve  the  retention  and  prevent  an  extension  of  mischief ;  and 
the  third,  which  is  no  less  important,  to  cure  the  stricture,  and  thereby  remove  the  cause 
on  which  the  complication  originally  depended. 

The  first  object  is  readily  secured  by  free  incisions  made  through  the  integument  into 
the  infiltrated  cellular  tissue,  the  second  nuiy  perha|)s  be  fortunately  secured  by  the  passage 
of  a  catheter,  which  when  it  fails,  the  object  may  be  obtained  by  puncturing  the  bladder 
through  the  rectum  ;  but  this  latter  practice  is  only  a  partial  remedy,  and  not  scientific  ; 
it  relieves  immediate  symptoms,  but  nothing  more,  leaving  the  stricture,  the  fons  et  origo 
mali,"  unnoticed  and  untreated.  The  right  treatment,  therefore,  is  the  one  which  will 
relieve  the  retention,  give  free  vent  to  the  infiltrated  urine  and  treat  the  stricture,  that  is, 
wdiich  can  of  itself  fulfil  the  three  required  conditions  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn; 
and  this  is  found  in  eitlier  the  external  division  of  the  stricture,  or  in  the  perineal  section. 
By  either  operation,  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine  is  removed  and  the  stricture 
divided,  an  outlet  is  obtained  for  the  urine  which  has  been  infiltrated,  and  a  free  vent 
given  for  subsequent  micturition.  Free  incisions,  therefore,  ouglit  to  be  made  into  the 
parts  infiltrated  with  urine,  as  well  as  tlie  perineal  incision  extensive  and  deep  enough  to 
lay  bare  and  open  freely  tlie  urethra,  doing  this,  if  possible,  upon  a  grooved  staflT,  forced 
through  the  stricture,  and  when  this  end  cannot  be  attained,  by  the  operation  which  lias 
been  already  described  in  another  page.  A  small  grooved  staff  may,  however,  be  ])assed 
in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  the  employment  of  some  force  being  perfectly  justifiable 
to  make  it  pass  tlirough  the  strictural  portion. 

Urinary  fistulae  These  may  be  the  result  of  a  urinary  abscess  bursting  in  the 

perineum  or  scrotum,  or  the  consequence  of  a  more  diffused  urinary  extravasation,  the 
fistulae,  under  these  latter  circumstances,  appearing  in  the  perineum,  scrotum,  groin,  thiglis, 
pubes,  or  nates  (Fig.  367).    They  are  generally  the  direct  consequence  of  some  urethral 


obstruction.  Occasionally,  however,  they  follow  an  accidental  wound  in  the  perineum  or 
urethra,  or  some  such  operation  as  lithotomy. 

Wlien  the  fistulte  are  sim[)le  tracts  communicating  with  a  urethra  behind  a  stricture, 
and  the  tissues  through  which  they  pass  are  healthy,  they  need  not  be  regarded  with  any 
anxiety,  as,  in  all  possibility,  they  will  ra))idly  heal  so  soon  as  the  urine  flows  readily  the 
natural  way  after  the  dilatation  of  the  stricture. 

When,  however,  the  fistulte  pass  through  indurated  and  diseased  tissues  and  are  asso- 
ciated with  a  contracted  if  not  impermeable  urethra,  or  are  tlie  result  of  some  urinary 
extravasation  and  sloughing  of  the  parts,  the  same  success  is  not  always  secured.  It  is 
true  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  when  the  stricture  is  dilated  and  cured  the  fistulic  will 
close,  but  in  exceptional  cases  they  refuse  to  heal,  and  require  the  local  stimulation  of  some 
such  escharotic  as  the  nitrate  of  silver,  liquor  ammoniae,  tincture  df  cantharides,  the  gal- 
vanic or  actual  cautery,  to  stimulate  the  indolent  passage  and  assist  its  contraction.  It 
should  be  remembered,  also,  that  in  all  these  cases  it  is  the  entrance  of  the  urine  into  the 


Fig.  367. 


Urinary  fistulae  the  result  of  stricture. 
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fistula}  which  prevents  their  contraction  and  closure,  and  that  any  means  by  which  such 
an  occurrence  can  be  prevented  will  be  followed  by  recovery.  To  allow  the  patient  to  pass 
his  urine  is  most  injurious.  To  pass  a  plugged  catheter  into  the  urethra  and  leave  it  in 
will  not  sutfice,  as  daily  experience  jn-oves  that  urine  soon  flows  by  the  side  of  the  catheter 
and  enters  the  fistula,  the  introduction  of  a  vulcanite  inelastic  catheter  into  the  bladder 
with  its  ends  open,  is,  however,  a  good  practice,  the  urine  flowing  away  as  secreted.  Tiie 
best  plan  is,  to  have  a  catheter  passed  whenever  the  bladder  requires  to  be  emptied,  and 
where  the  surgeon  has  dilated  the  stricture  to  its  full  size,  as  well  as  instructed  the  patient 
to  pass  an  elastic  catheter  into  the  bladder,  there  are  very  few  instances  of  urinary  fistula 
that  require  further  treatment. 

When  difficulty  is  experienced  in  dilating  the  stricture,  Syme's  operation  may  be  per- 
formed, the  surgeon  when  he  can,  laying  open  the  fistula  at  the  same  time. 

The  urinary  fistula  following  lithotomy  is  best  dealt  with  by  the  galvanic  cautery  and 
catheterism.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  surgeon  should  always  investigate  the  case 
sufficiently  to  assure  himself  of  the  absence  of  a  second  stone,  or  of  a  foreign  body  within 
the  wound,  for  1  have  known  in  one  case  a  sponge,  that  had  been  applied  to  arrest  bleed- 
ing, left  in  the  wound  and  prevent  repair.  In  another  a  second  calculus  was  overlooked, 
and  prevented  recovery,  the  fistula  healed  when  the  stone  had  been  expelled  by  natural 
efforts  through  the  fistulous  perineal  opening.  I  have  likewise  seen  two  cases  where  some 
calculous  formations  took  place  in  the  wound  and  thus  kept  it  ()i)en. 

Urinary  fistula  the  result  of  some  abscess  communicating  with  the  rectum  will  generally 
heal  as  soon  as  the  urine  is  prevented  from  entering  the  passage.  The  use  of  the  catheter 
will  sometimes  effect  this  ;  at  others,  position  will  suffice.  Sir  H.  Thompson  gives  a  case 
in  which  recovery  followed  the  practice  of  micturating  in  the  prone  position  for  a  month. 
But  any  means  that  for  a  time  prevents  the  passage  of  urine  into  the  fistula  will  probably 
suffice  to  allow  of  its  contraction.  When  this  does  not  succeed,  the  passage  may  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  galvanic  or  other  cautery,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  a  plastic  operation  may 
be  called  for. 

The  urinary  fistulas  associated  with  loss  of  tissue,  whether  in  the  penis,  scrotum,  or 
perineum,  require  the  greatest  amount  of  ingenuity  in  the  surgeon,  as,  besides  the  con- 
striction of  the  normal  channel  some  plastic  operation  is  often  necessary. 

On  Cicatricial  or  Traumatic  Stricture. 

The  difference  in  the  cause,  the  difficulties  in  the  treatment,  and  the  permanency  in 
the  nature  of  a  so-called  traumatic  stricture,  have  led  me  to  separate  the  cases  thus 
denominated  from  that  larger  class  which  we  have  been  just  considering,  the  result  of 
local  inflammations,  and  from  my  notes  of  forty-three  consecutive  examples  of  this  kind, 
in  all  of  which  a  distinct  history  could  be  obtained  of  some  definite  accident  affecting  the 
perineum,  the  blow  or  fall  was  immediately  followed  by  hemorrhage  from  the  urethra, 
with  or  without  other  symptoms,  and,  at  a  later  date,  by  difficulty  in  micturition. 

As  a  rule,  these  accidents  take  place  in  boyhood  or  in  young  adult  life,  though  no  age 
is  free  from  the  dangers  of  such  an  injury,  and  the  kick  of  a  man  or  horse  on  the  perineum, 
a  fall  upon  a  pointed  instrument,  or  across  a  bar,  beam,  or  rail ;  an  injury  from  a  saddle 
when  riding,  a  blow  from  a  rope,  and  sloughing  of  the  perineum  after  a  violent  contusion, 
are  the  principal  causes  to  which  the  stricture  has  been  assigned  in  the  cases  before  me. 
In  one  and  all  there  was  clear  evidence  at  the  time  of  the  injury  that  the  urethra  vvas 
more  or  less  involved,  as  ha^maturia  in  almost  every  case  immediately  followed,  while 
difficulty  in  micturition  appeared  subsequently  at  variable  intervals.  In  some  fe^w  cases, 
several  years  had  passed  away  before  the  attention  of  the  patient  was  called  to  the  small- 
ness  of  his  stream  of  urine,  when  some  sudden  attack  of  retention  was  the  first  symptom 
which  attracted  notice  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  difficulty  of  micturition  appeared 
rapidly  after  the  receipt  of  the  j)rimary  injury,  and  went  on  slowly  but  surely  to  increase. 

The  pathology  of  these  cases  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  The  urethra,  by  the  injury, 
is  either  partiaTly  or  wholly  ruptured,  the  wound  being  transverse  ;  union  takes  place,  and 
subsequently  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue,  with  a  narrowing  of  the  urethra  and  the 
formation  of  a  traumatic  stricture  follow.  It  is  this  pathological  fact  which  enables  us  to 
explain  the  obstinacy  of  the  symptoms  and  the  difficidty  in  the  treatment. 

Complications  Traumatic  stricture  is  as  liable  as  any  other  organic  stricture  to 

be  followed  by  like  complications,  since  these  complications  are  the  result  of  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  urethra,  and  it  is  of  little  consequence  in  what  way  that  obstruction  may 
primarily  have  been  caused.    Among  my  forty-three  examples  of  traumatic  stricture, 
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twenty-seven  were  admitted  simply  on  account  of  tlieir  contracted  stream  and  difficulty  in 
micturition  ;  in  eight,  retention  of  urine  was  the  immediate  cause  ;  in  three,  extravasation 
of  urine  ;  and  in  five,  urinary  fistula  complicated  the  cases. 

Treatment  There  are  no  cases  of  complicated  or  non-complicated  organic  stricture 

more  obstinate  in  their  treatment  than  the  so-called  traumatic,  and  the  nature  of  the 
obstruction  being  cicatricial  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  this  fact,  since  it  is  well 
known  that  all  cicatrices  have  a  constant  and  almost  perpetual  tendency  to  contract.  A 
traumatic  stricture,  the  result  of  a  contracting  cicatrix,  is  consequently  in  its  nature 
essentially  a  contractile  stricture,  and  its  treatment  is,  therefore,  very  troublesome. 
When  treated  by  dilatation,  it  will  recontract,  and  even  if  ti'eated  by  perineal  section  or 
external  division,  it  is  far  more  likely  to  return  than  any  form  of  intlainmatory  stricture. 

All  forms  of  treatment  are  consequently  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory.  If  dilatation  of 
the  urethra  is  once  secured,  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  at  short  intervals  is  most  essen- 
tial, or  otherwise,  the  canal  is  certain  to  re-contract;  and,  if  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
case  of  simple  inflammatory  stricture  is  ever  really  cured,  it  may  unquestionably  be 
asserted  that  a  traumatic  stricture  will  exist  for  life,  and  that  it  will  require  constant  and 
re])eated  treatment  to  preserve  even  a  moderate  patency  of  the  narrowed  passage.  The 
principles  of  treatment  in  both  varieties,  however,  are  the  same,  although  the  practice 
may  not  be  so  successful. 

If  the  urethra  be  permeable,  the  treatment  by  dilatation  should  be  primarily  employed 
and  persevered  in  for  some  time  if  success  is  to  be  secured.  If  the  stricture  is  so  narrow 
and  indurated  as  to  refuse  dilatation,  and  a  grooved  staff  can  be  passed  tlirough,  the  ope- 
ration of  external  division  is  the  soundest  practice,  and  gives  the  surest  hopes  of  imme- 
diate and  future  benefit. 

If  the  stricture  be  imjjermeable,  and  from  its  narrowness  require  immediate  treatment; 
or  should  its  complications,  either  of  extravasation  or  urinary  fistula,  demand  attention, 
the  perineal  section  must  be  carried  out  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  cases  previously 
referred  to. 

If  extravasation  of  urine  be  present  as  a  secondary  result  of  this  traumatic  stricture,  the 
same  principles  ami  practice  which  have  been  advocated  in  the  treatment  of  simple 
organic  stricture  are  equally  ap])licable;  as  are  also  the  recommendations  which  have  been 
made  for  the  treatment  of  perineal  fistula. 

The  permanent  success,  however,  of  the  practice  in  these  traumatic  cases  is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  in  the  inflammatory,  although  tlie  practice  in  both  is  really  the  same.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  illustrate  these  facts,  as  the  experience  of  all  surgeons  will  bear 
them  out. 

To  show  the  greater  severity  of  these  cases  and  the  difficulties  of  their  treatment  by 
dilatation,  it  may  be  stated,  that  of  the  forty-three  examples  of  traumatic  stricture  which 
have  been  tabulated  in  six,  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  the  operation  of  perineal 
section  or  of  external  division  was  absolutely  required ;  whereas,  amongst  the  cases  of 
simjde  organic  stricture,  only  G  per  cent,  required  such  operative  interference — the  simple 
treatment  by  dilatation  answering  every  other  purpose. 

The  Causes  of  Death  fkom  Stricture. 

There  are  few  local  diseases  which,  if  neglected,  have  a  more  fatal  tendency  than 
urethra]  stricture  ;  and  certainly  there  are  none  in  which  the  progress  towards  evil  can  be 
so  accurately  and  clearly  traced.  If  the  ])ortion  of  the  urethra  situated  behind  the  stric- 
ture is  the  part  which  primarily  experiences  the  evil  influence  of  the  obstruction,  the 
bladder  becomes  subsequently  involved,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  ureters  and  kidneys. 
The  importance  of  the  kidneys  in  the  animal  economy  as  excretory  organs  receives  thus 
a  fresh  demonstration  from  the  fatal  effect  of  disease  in  their  structure. 

To  assert  that  renal  disease  is  the  sole  cause  of  death  from  stricture  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  strictly  true  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  the  principal  one,  and  if  these  glands  are  not  involved, 
stricture  and  its  complications  are  not  fatal. 

Simple  uncomplicated  stricture  is  not  a  fatal  disease,  few  cases  terminating  in  death. 

Stricture  and  retention  of  urine  is  a  more  serious  combination,  and  stricture  with 
extravasation  of  urine  is  still  more  fatal. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  it  is  only  when  stricture  has  existed  for  a  lengthened  period 
and  become  complicated,  that  its  fatal  influence  becomes  apparent — the  increase  in  the 
mortality  of  the  cases  inci-easing  with  the  severity  of  the  complication. 

The  duration  of  the  stricture  has  necessarily  a  serious  influence  in  producing  a  fatal 
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result ;  the  longer  the  obstruction  exists,  the  greater  the  probability,  if  not  certainty,  of 
the  production  of  renal  affi^ction. 

In  26  fatal  cases,  the  notes  of  which  are  before  me.  the  average  duration  of  the  stricture 
was  seventeen  years;  in  5,  symptoms  had  existed  under  ten  years,  and  in  10,  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years. 

When  stricture,  therefore,  has  existed  for  a  long  period,  and  more  particularly  when  it 
has  been  neglected,  it  may  be  inferred  with  certainty  tliat  some  disease  of  the  kidneys 
has  been  produced,  and  that  tlie  slightest  injury  or  accession  of  mischief  is  likely  to  ter- 
minate in  death  ;  for  1  imagine  that  every  subject  of  renal  disease  stands,  as  it  were,  con- 
tinually on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  that  the  slightest  adverse  wind  may  send  him 
down.  The  death  of  so  many  cases  after  operations,  whether  upon  the  urinary  organs  or 
other  parts,  may  be  thus  explained.  No  patient  with  renal  disease  is  able  to  resist  the 
slightest  tax  upon  his  powers,  for  his  vital  energy  sinks  irrecoverably  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  most  trifling  injury. 

By  way  of  summary  of  the  treatment  of  stricture,  the  following  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  : — 

1.  At  least  ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred  cases  of  stricture  are  readily  and  safely 
dilated  by  means  of  catheters,  and  every  stricture  might  be  so  treated  if  recognized  before 
any  complications  appeared. 

2.  Of  permeable  strictures^  it  is  only  in  the  obstinately  irritable  and  contractile  forms 
that  any  other  treatment  is  called  for  ;  and  in  these,  external  division,  by  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  Syme,  is  probably  the  best  operation  ;  though  rapid  dilatation,  splitting,  or 
internal  division  of  the  stricture  may  be  justifiable  under  exceptional  conditions. 

3.  Strictures  complicated  with  urinary  abscess  or  extravasation,  in  which  perineal 
incisions  are  called  for,  should  be  treated  by  external  division  or  by  Syme's  operation, 
when  a  stafl*  can  be  passed  through  the  stricture ;  by  perineal  section,  Wheelhouse's  or 
Cock's  operation,  when  no  such  guide  can  be  employed. 

4.  In  strictures  complicated  with  urinary  fistul(S,  the  stricture  itself  should  be  treated, 
its  full  dilatation  being  usually  followed  by  the  contraction  of  the  fistulje.  AYhen  this 
result  does  not  take  place,  it  is  essential  that  all  urine  be  prevented  passing  into  the 
fistula?,  and  the  best  means  to  insure  this  is,  by  the  passage  of  the  catheter  whenever  relief 
is  required. 

5.  The  externcd  division  of  the  stricture  is  an  excellent  operation  in  obstinate  cases  of 
permeable,  contractile,  and  irritable  strictures  ;  in  all  cases  of  extravasation  of  urine  in 
whicli  perineal  incisions  are  called  for,  and  also,  in  long  indurated  strictures  complicated 
with  urinary  fistulte. 

G.  Perineal  section,  Wheelhouse's  or  Cock's  operation,  is  good  in  all  cases  of  imper- 
meable stricture  or  obliterated  urethra,  complicated  or  not  Avith  urinary  abscess  or  fistula, 
in  which  a  free  outlet  for  the  escape  of  urine  is  essential. 

7.  Internal  urethrotomy,  except  in  penile  or  in  the  obstinately  irritable  or  contractile 
strictures,  is  not  often  required,  and  the  treatment  by  caustics  is  dangerous. 

8.  Cicatricial  strictures  should  be  treated  as  others  ;  but  they  are  far  more  obstinate, 
and  require  more  frequently  external  urethrotomy. 

Ox  Ruptured  Urethra. 

The  secondary  eflfects  of  an  injury  to,  or  a  rupture  of,  the  urethra  have  already  been 
considered  under  the  head  of  traumatic  stricture  ;  and  it  has  been  shown,  that  in  at  least 
G.();)  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  organic  stricture,  an  injury  was  the  assigned  cause.  It  has 
also  been  shown  that  the  woi-st  and  most  intractable  cases  of  stricture,  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  examples  of  obliterated  urethra,  are  of  this  kind. 

i  propose  now  to  consider  the  subject  of  ruptured  or  injured  urethra  with  its  immediate 
effects  and  treatment.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  injury  is  caused  by  some  direct 
violence  applied  to  the  perineum,  such  as  a  fall  astride  a  post,  plank,  fence,  or  chair,  a 
blow  or  kick  on  the  perineum.  In  not  a  few  instances,  the  injury  has  been  produced  by 
the  passage  of  a  cart-wheel  across  the  pelvis,  though  it  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
understand  how  such  a  result  can  be  produced  by  this  cause,  unless  some  fracture  of  the 
pubic  portion  of  the  pelvis  coexists ;  but  explain  it  how  we  may,  in  practice  we  meet  with 
cases  of  ruptured  uretlu-a  following  the  passage  of  a  wheel  across  the  pelvis,  and  uncon- 
nected with  any  other  distinct  evidence  of  fracture. 

The  characteristic  symptom  of  a  ruplure  or  laceration  of  the  urethra  is  the  passage  o!" 
blood,  which  appears  usually  as  an  immediate  result  of  the  injury,  which  may  be  little  or 
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profuse  in  quantity,  although  it  seldom  endangers  life,  and,  as  a  rule,  subsides  without 
treatment.  If  the  injury  has  not  been  severe,  it  is  just  possible  that  this  is  the  only 
symptom  by  which  the  laceration  can  be  recognized ;  and  if  some  time  has  elapsed 
between  its  receipt  and  the  calls  of  nature  to  relieve  the  bladder,  micturition  may  be 
completed  with  little  or  no  difficulty,  and  convalescence  re-established. 

It  is  not  often,  however,  tliat  the  subject  of  a  lacerated  or  ruptured  urethra  escapes  so 
easily,  for  in  the  majority  of  cases  retention  or  extravasation  of  urine  is  the  result,  and 
for  the  relief  of  this  the  advice  of  the  surgeon  is  generally  at  once  sought. 

When  called  to  attend  a  patient  who  has  been  the  subject  of  an  injury  to  the  urethra 
suffering  from  simple  retention,  the  tirst  object  is  to  attempt  the  passage  of  a  catheter; 
and,  if  the  urethra  be  not  completely  toi'n  away  and  there  is  not  mucli  blood  locally  effused, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  he  will  succeed.  Having  accomplished  this,  the  instru- 
ment should  be  fastened  in  and  the  urine  allowed  to  flow  away  as  secreted,  being  con- 
ducted at  once  by  means  of  a  tube  into  a  vessel  placed  close  at  hand ;  for,  if  the  catheter 
be  plugged,  urine  is  sure  to  find  its  way  by  its  side  into  the  perineum ;  consequently  a 
gum-elastic  or  vulcanite  instrument,  with  a  strong  stylet,  should  be  employed.  If  the 
attempt  at  catheterism  then  fail,  some  other  means  must  be  employed  to  provide  an  outlet 
for  the  urine,  as  extravasation,  with  all  its  danger,  Avill  necessarily  follow.  Under  these 
circumstances  an  incision  into  the  ])erineum  on  a  grooved  staff"  is  unquestionably  the 
soundest  practice  to  adopt ;  as  by  this  means  the  extravasated  blood  and  urine  find  a 
ready  outlet,  and  the  bladder  when  it  contracts,  a  vent  for  its  contents — the  danger  of 
extravasation  of  urine  being  prevented. 

When  the  perineum  has  been  laid  open  and  the  two  ends  of  the  divided  urethra  can  be 
made  out,  they  may  be  brought  together  by  a  suture  ;  and,  if  the  orifice  of  the  vesical 
end  of  the  ruptured  urethra  can  be  found  with  a  grooved  probe,  a  catheter  should  be 
passed,  the  instrument  having  been  first  introduced  through  the  penis,  and  subsequently 
guided  upon  the  grooved  probe  into  the  bladder.  If  difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding 
the  orifice,  there  need  be  no  alarm,  as  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  urine  will  readily  find  its 
way  externally  through  the  artificial  wound  ;  nevertheless,  an  early  attempt  to  pass  the 
catlieter  should  certainly  be  made,  as  it  is  most  important  that  the  continuity  of  the 
urethra  should  be  restored  as  early  as  possible. 

When  a  catheter  has. been  introduced,  it  must  be  left,  since  it  is  important  that  the 
patency  of  the  canal  should  be  maintained  during  the  whole  period  of  its  repair,  and  its 
subsequent  contraction  in  a  measure  neutralized.  The  frequent  passage  of  an  instrument 
after  the  repair  has  taken  place  is  an  important  point  to  be  observed,  this  practice  being 
the  best  guarantee  that  a  cicatricial  stricture  cannot  ensue. 

In  the  case  of  a  man  I  treated  seventeen  years  before  for  retention  following  a  rup- 
tured urethra  by  a  perineal  incision,  there  has  not  since  been  any  difficulty  in  micturition. 

RETENTION  OF  URINE. 

When  a  patient  is  unable  to  pass  his  urine,  he  is  said  to  be  the  subject  of  retention, 
which  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  organic  or  cicatricial  stricture,  spasm  of  the  urethra, 
urethral  obstruction  from  inflammation  of  the  urethra  or  prostate^  urethral  calculus,  and 
many  other  causes.  I  have  already  stated,  that  retention  existed  in  129  out  of  608  cases 
of  organic  stricture  admitted  into  Guy's  during  seven  years ;  and  in  5  out  of  43  cases  of 
traumatic  stricture.  It  was  also  present  in  80  other  cases,  the  result  of  varied  causes 
unassociated  with  stricture. 

Spasmodic  stricture  was  the  assigned  cause  in  half,  ^.  e.,  it  was  found  in  subjects  in 
whom  no  permanent  narrowing  of  the  canal  existed.  In  almost  all,  excess  of  drinking, 
with  or  without  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  were  the  exciting  causes,  and  no  complication 
aggravated  the  cases.  One  was  in  a  boy,  jet.  10,  who  paid  the  penalty  of  a  drinking 
bout  by  suffering  the  pain  of  a  retention.  Catheterism  relieved  him.  In  all  these  forty 
cases,  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  urethra  was  the  assigned  cause. 

Retention  in  a  child  is  generally  from  stone  impacted  in  the  urethra ;  in  an  adult,  from 
stricture  ;  and  in  an  old  man,  from  prostatic  disease. 

Spasmodic  Stricture  as  a  cause  of  Retention. 

The  existence  of  a  true  spasmodic  stricture  is  no  longer  a  subject  of  doubt.  That  the 
seat  of  the  stricture  is  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  which  is  encircled  by 
muscles,  is  also  now  generally  acknowledged  ;  and,  that  the  usual  exciting  causes  are 
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exposure  to  wet  or  cold,  and  excess  in  drinking,  many  cases  before  me  clearly  prove. 
Anything,  however,  which  can  induce  an  altered  or  acid  state  of  the  urine  is  likely  to  be 
followed  by  this  complication,  gouty  and  rheumatic  patients  being  particularly  liable  to 
such  attacks.  The  treatment  of  such  cases  is  not  difficult ;  the  simple  passage  of  a  large 
metallic  catheter  being  the  most  expeditious  and  certain  practice.  The  instrument  should 
be  well  warmed  and  freely  oiled,  and  then  passed  slowly,  so  as  not  to  excite  alarm  or 
increase  the  spasm  of  the  muscles.  In  skilful  hands  its  introduction  is  not  an  operation 
of  difficulty.  If,  however,  the  operator  be  foiled  in  his  endeavors,  he  must  be  cautious 
not  to  employ  force,  which  is  never  required  and  never  justifiable.  Chloroform  should 
then  be  administered,  and  with  a  patient  fully  under  its  influence,  all  obstruction  ceases, 
while  the  instrument  will  pass  into  tlie  bladdei-.  If  there  be  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
ansBsthetic,  the  old  remedy  of  a  hot  bath  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled ;  few  patients  suf- 
fering from  simple  retention  failing  to  micturate  when  thus  immersed  ;  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  catheter,  moreover,  is  much  facilitated.  A  full  opiate  is  also  an  invaluable 
remedy,  relieving  the  involuntary  contraction  of  the  bladder  which  is  so  painful  in  cases 
of  retention,  and  thus  removing  one  of  the  most  constant  causes  of  si)asmodic  stricture. 
The  value  of  opium  in  these  cases,  according  to  some,  cannot  be  upheld  too  strongly, 
indeed  tliey  assert  that  there  is  no  case  of  retention  of  urine  which  will  not  yield  to  its 
benign  influence,  allowing  either  a  natural  relief  or  the  introduction  of  a  catheter.  I  am 
not  disposed  to  go  quite  so  far  in  this  opinion,  although  the  evidence  of  experience  is 
generally  in  its  favor,  and,  in  cases  of  retention,  it  acts  sometimes  as  a  charm.  The 
inhalation  of  chloroform  I  believe  to  be  a  preferable  remedy — its  action  being  more  rapid 
and  certain.  If  failure  follow  the  application  of  these,  other  measures  must  be  adopted ; 
and  without  doubt,  the  simplest,  safest,  and  most  expeditious  practice  is  puncturing  the 
bladder  through  the  rectum.  In  a  simple  spasmodic  stricture,  however,  such  a  necessity 
can  scarcely  arise. 

Inflammatory  Stricture  as  a  cause  of  Retention. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  in  spasmodic  stricture,  exposure  to  wet  or  cold,  and  an 
altered  condition  of  the  urine  produced  either  from  excess  of  drinking,  gout,  or  rheuma- 
tism, are  the  chief  exciting  causes  of  an  attack  of  retention  ;  and  if  this  be  true,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  a  like  result  may  be  brought  about,  and  is  more 
liable  to  be  experienced,  if  the  urethra  itself  should  be  the  seat  of  an  inflammatory  action. 
Retention  of  urine  occasionally  comes  before  our  notice  as  a  result  and  concomitant  of 
gonorrhoea.  The  causes  of  the  retention  are  evidently  compound,  viz.  spasmodic  stricture 
added  to  the  mechanical  obstruction  produced  by  the  oedema  of  an  acute  inflammation 
combining  to  produce  the  result. 

The  treatment  required  to  afford  relief  must  be  based  upon  the  appreciation  of  these 
two  conditions  which  have  coinbined  to  cause  the  effect.  The  retention  is  in  a  measure 
mechanical,  and  must  be  met  by  mechanical  treatment;  but  it  is  also  functional,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  must  be  so  considered. 

The  symptoms  being  urgent,  time  is,  therefore,  a  great  object ;  and  if  called  to  a  case, 
there  are  few  surgeons  who  would  not  at  once  attempt  to  pass  a  catheter.  Let  the  surgeon 
choose  an  instrument  of  medium  size.  No.  4  or  5  being  the  best,  taking  care  that  it  be 
well  warmed  and  oiled,  and  then  with  gentleness  and  yet  with  firmness  the  obstruction 
may  be  overcome  ;  arte  non  vi  must  be  the  guide  to  action,  as  force  is  to  be  condemned 
as  much  in  these  cases  as  it  was  in  the  preceding. 

If  these  means  fail,  a  hot  bath  and  a  full  o[)iate  are  the  soundest  remedies.  They 
relieve  the  local  turgescence  of  the  passage,  and  also  the  obstruction,  and  with  it  the 
associated  spasm.  In  some  instances  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  ice  into  the  rectum 
serves  a  like  purpose.  The  use  of  chloroform  in  these  cases  cannot  be  recommended,  as 
it  merely  relieves  the  spasm  but  does  not  alter  the  condition  upon  which  the  sj)asm 
depends,  viz.,  the  inflammation.  When  these  means  fail,  which  is  not  commonly  the 
case,  some  operative  measure  may  be  required,  which  will  be  dwelt  upon  in  another 

Retention  of  urine  following  a  blow  in  the  perineum  Under  this  heading  it  is  not 

my  intention  to  allude  to  cases  of  ruptured  urethra,  as  this  condition  has  already  been 
considered.  But  cases  of  retention  occasionally  come  under  notice  which  follow  a  simple 
contusion  in  the  perineum.  I  possess  three  such  records — two  in  children  agei  three  and 
seven  respectively,  and  one  in  an  adult  aged  twenty-nine.  In  none  of  these  cases  could 
hemorrhage  or  other  symptom  of  ruptured  urethra  be  made  out.    The  retention  followed 
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the  contusion,  and  was  caused  by  some  spasmodic  condition  of  the  passajre  excited  by  the 
injury.  In  all  the  cases,  the  simple  passage  ot"  a  catheter  Avas  the  only  treatment,  and, 
Avith  the  relief"  of  the  symptoms  convalescence  followed. 

Hetention  of  urine  from  the  pressure  of  an  abscess  in  the  perineum  must  be  mentioned, 
as  cases  of  retention  from  such  a  cause  occasionally  come  under  notice,  while  abscess 
about  the  rectum  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  such  a  difficulty.  It  should  be 
treated  by  opening  the  abscess. 

Paralysis  of  the  bladder  from  any  cause  situated  either  in  the  organ  itself  or 
associated  with  S[)inal  disease,  is  a  common  cause  of  retention,  and  the  same  complication 
may  be  found  with  fever  or  any  other  constitutional  condition  in  which  the  vital  powers 
of  the  patient  have  been  much  reduced,  and  the  nervous  system  has,  as  a  consequence, 
become  unable  to  answer  to  its  accustomed  stimulus.  Retention  of  urine  is  also  met  wich 
as  a  symptom  of  peritonitis,  local  or  general,  from  traumatic  stricture,  or,  as  a  result  of 
some  other  abdominal  disease.  To  prevent  any  error  being  perpetrated,  however,  it  is 
enough  for  the  surgeon  to  remember,  that  this  complication  may  be  produced  by  the 
causes  enumerated. 

It  is  not  to  treat  retention  of  urine,  however,  that  the  surgeon  is  usually  called  to  such 
cases.  An  incontinence  of  urine  is  generally  the  form  of  malady  which  attracts  notice, 
and  from  this  the  surgeon  rightly  infers  that  a  case  of  severe  retention  of  urine  is  before 
him,  the  incontinence  being  mei'ely  the  overflow  of  an  already  overdistended  and  engorged 
bladder.  The  symptom  of  incontinence  is  a  very  positive  one,  and  should  never  mislead 
any  practitioner.  Jt  is  almost  always  a  concomitant  and  result  of  retention,  and  should 
be  so  regarded,  at  any  rate  until  the  surgeon  has  convinced  himself,  by  a  careful  exami- 
nation, that  the  bladder  is  not  distended. 

Retextion  of  Urine  as  a  symptom  of  Enlarged  Prostate,  and  in  the  Aged. 

It  has  been  a  common  ojiinion  held  by  all  surgeons  for  many  generations,  that  an 
enlarged  prostate  is  a  very  general  condition  of  old  age,  and  retention  of  urine,  as  a  con- 
sequence and  symptom  of  this  affection  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  investigations  of 
recent  pathologists  have  shown,  however,  that  such  an  opinion  is  by  no  means  correct ; 
for  although  an  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  either  as  an  hypertrophy,  or  from  the  develop- 
ment of  independent  prostatic  glandular  tumors  may  take  place,  and,  when  it  does,  it  is 
most  commonly  met  with  in  old  people,  yet  such  a  condition  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  senile  change. 

When  retention  of  urine  takes  place  in  old  people  in  whom  no  stricture  exists,  it  is  too 
frequently  ascribed  to  this  chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  and  as  it  is  really  a  rare 
thing  to  find  such  a  condition  in  the  bodies  of  those  that  die,  it  is  fair  to  believe,  that 
this  retention  is  due  to  other  causes,  such  as  atony  of  the  bladder,  which  may  be  relieved 
by  the  introduction  of  a  large  catheter.  This  operation  should  always  be  undertaken 
with  great  care,  as  an  injury  to  the  prostate  or  bladder  in  old  people  is  of  considerable 
consequence.  An  elastic  instrument  with  a  full  curve,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not 
in  the  constant  habit  of  using  instruments  is  to  be  preferred,  and  this  may  be  passed 
slowly  down  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  It  is  at  this  point  that  tlie  diflRculty  in  its  intro- 
duction is  always  experienced ;  but  if  the  index-finger  of  the  left  hand  be  introduced 
into  the  rectum  and  the  end  of  the  instrument  tilted  upwards  by  the  slightest  pressure 
with  the  right  hand,  the  catheter,  as  a  rule,  will  be  readily  passed  onward,  and  relief 
secured. 

Retention  of  urine  may  also  be  produced  by  an  abscess  situated  in  the  prostate  gland, 
and  the  retention  is  only  relieved  when  the  abscess  has  been  opened.  Tiiis  treatment, 
therefore,  is  that  which  should  be  followed. 

Retention  of  Urine  as  a  result  of  an  Elongated  and  Adherent  Prepuce. 

It  is  a  somewhat  inexplicable  fact  that  surgical  w-riters  have,  with  rare  exceptions, 
omitted  to  notice  that  an  elongated  prepuce  and  adhesion  of  the  glans  penis  to  its  mucous 
membrane  covering,  is  capable  of  producing  retention  of  urine  with  every  symptom  of 
vesical  irritation  ;  yet  few  surgeons  can  have  had  much  experience  at  any  hospital  or  dis- 
jiensary,  particularly  in  out-patient  practice,  without  seeing  many  such  examples.  I 
could  quote  cases  in  which  an  adiierent  prepuce  had  been  the  cause  both  of  retention  and 
of  incontinence  of  urine,  and  in  which  it  had  produced  symptoms  of  irritable  bladder  and 
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every  other  symptom  of  vesical  calculus,  even  lutmaturia,  prolapsus  recti,  or  constant 
priapism. 

All,  or  nearly  all  these  cases  take  place  in  early  life,  and  I  never  see  a  case  of  vesical 
irritation  in  a  male  child  without  first  examining  the  condition  of  the  penis.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  pointing  out  this  fact  to  students  for  some  years,  and  have  advised 
them  to  follow  the  practice  suggested  under  the  conviction,  that  in  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  cases  suffering  from  urinary  irritation  which  pass  under  observation,  an  adherent  and 
elongated  prepuce  is  the  sole  cause.  Circumcision  and  the  careful  separation  of  the  pre- 
puce from  the  glans  penis,  with  the  removal  of  the  confined  secretion  of  Tyson's  glands,  is 
the  only  remedy,  which  is  at  once  simple  and  complete. 

Retention  of  urine  as  a  symptom  of  ruptured  urethra  has  already  received  attention  in 
another  page. 

On  Retention  of  Urine  from  Organic  or  Cicatricial  Stricture. 

Among  the  many  contingencies  to  which  a  patient  suffering  from  organic  stricture  is 
continually  exposecl,  none  cause  more  agony  and  alarm,  or  demand  more  prompt  and 
decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  than  retention  of  urine. 

The  retention  may  be  the  result  of  a  slowly  contracting  organic  stricture  ;  but  it  will 
probably  be  producetl  by  some  sudden  accession  of  spasm  of  tlie  muscles  of  the  passage, 
and  thus  be  compound  in  its  nature,  a  spasmodic  being  gralted  upon  an  organic  stricture. 
Tlie  symptoms,  however,  are  necessarily  urgent,  and  it  becomes  an  important  question  as 
to  what  practice  sliould  be  pursued.  With  this  object,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  inquire, 
first  of  all,  what  practice  has  been  proved  of  value?  and,  as  a  means  to  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  1  can  show,  that  out  of  129  consecutive  examples  of  retention  from  simple 
organic  stricture,  109  were  successfully  treated  by  means  of  catheterism,  warm  baths,  and 
opium.  In  20  cases  only,  or  15-1  per  cent,  were  any  other  operative  measures  called, 
into  requisition,  and  in  all  tliese  20  examples,  the  bladder  was  i)unctured  per  rectum  with 
complete  success.  ' 

Out  of  8  cases  also  of  retention  of  urine  produced  by  the  gradual  contraction  of  a  trau- 
matic stricture,  5  were  treated  by  means  of  catheterism,  and  3  by  puncture  of  the  bladder. 
The  proportion  of  cases  requiring  such  an  operation,  being  much  greater  in  traumatic 
strictures  than  in  the  j)receding  class  of  simple  organic  stricture  ;  the  cause  of  this  differ- 
ence being  very  appai-ent. 

If  a  surgeon  is  called  to  a  patient  suffering  fi'om  retention  of  urine  produced  by  either  a 
simple  spasmodic  or  an  inflammatory  stricture,  it  lias  already  been  explained  that  i-elief 
can  be  obtained  by  the  cautious  introduction  of  a  catheter,  aided,  if  required,  by  tlie  use 
of  the  warm  bath  or  a  full  dose  of  opium,  and,  in  certain  cases,  by  the  inhalation  of  chlo- 
roform. If  tliese  means  fail,  as  experience  proves  may  be  the  case,  either  from  some 
j)eculiarity  of  tlie  stricture,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  treatment  has  been  carried  out, 
other  measures  will  necessarily  be  called  into  requisition  ;  and  it  has  been  already  stated, 
that  the  best  and  most  expeditious  practice  is  to  puncture  the  bladder  through  the  rectum. 
It  is  true  that  this  practice  is  rarely  needed  in  simple  spasmodic  or  in  inflammatory  stric- 
ture, for  the  means  already  suggested  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  amply  sufficient  to 
secure  relief ;  nevertheless,  in  exceptional  instances,  this  0|)eration  is  of  great  value.  It 
must  be  remembered,  also  that  the  practice  is  only  required  when  simpler  means  have 
failed. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  "  aspirator,"  many  surgeons  have  employed  it  with  suc- 
cess in  cases  of  retention,  but  relief  by  such  a  measure  does  not  commend  itself  to  my 
mind,  being  merely  a  temporizing  operation,  and  re(]uiring  frequent  repetition  in  the  same 
case;  it  has  no  such  influence  for  good  upon  the  cause  of  the  retention  as  the  operation  of 
puncturing  the  bladder  through  the  rectum.  But  in  exceptional  cases  of  retention  of 
urine  it  may  be  a  justifiable  proceeding. 

In  tlie  treatment  of  retention  of  urine  with  simple  organic  or  traumatic  stricture,  the 
same  principles  of  practice  should  lie  applied  as  have  been  recommended  in  the  former 
class  of  cases ;  and  in  a  large  proi)ortion  of  instances  it  has  been  ah-eady  shown  that  suc- 
cess by  such  treatment  may  be  secured  ;  since,  out  of  137  cases  of  retention  admitted  into 
Guy's,  operative  measures  were  required  in  only  23,  and  the  simple  introduction  of  a 
catheter  with  the  aid  of  warm  baths  and  the  internal  administration  of  opium,  proved  suf- 
ficient to  cany  out  all  the  objects  required  in  114.  If  the  surgeon  is  called,  therefore,  to 
a  case  of  retention  of  urine  with  organic  stricture,  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  is  the 
primary  means  to  be  employed.    If  the  history  informs  him  that  the  retention  is  the 
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result  of  a  gradually  contracting  passage,  a  medium-sized  instrument  sliould  be  selected, 
and  on  this  failing,  a  second  attempt  with  a  smaller  one  may  be  followed  by  success. 
Force,  however,  must  not  be  employed,  and  too  much  time  sliould  not  be  expended  in 
making  the  attempt.  If  success  is  to  follow  the  operation,  it  will  readily  be  obtained ; 
perseverance  and  repeated  endeavors  to  pass  an  instrument,  as  a  rule,  do  liarm.  If  the 
symptoms  are  not  very  urgent  and  some  delay  may  be  allowed,  the  warm  bath  and  a  lull 
opiate,  such  as  two  or  even  three  grains  of  opium  may  be  employed ;  and,  under  their 
combined  influence,  it  will  be  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  relief  will  not  subsequently 
be  secured. 

If  the  symptoms  of  retention,  however,  are  very  urgent,  and  the  agonies  of  the  sufferer 
demand  immediate  relief;  or,  if  the  means  whicli  have  been  just  described  have  been 
found  wanting  after  a  fair  trial,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  most  scientific  and  certain 
practice  is  the  puncturing  of  the  bladder  through  the  rectum  ;  for  all  experience  has  cor- 
rectly endorsed  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Cock  when  he  recalled  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  this  operation  in  his  valuable  paper  published  in  1852  (vol.  xxxv  of  the 
'  Med.-Chir.  Trans.'),  "  tiiat  the  bladder  may  be  reached  with  the  smallest  amount  of  pain, 
with  the  least  risk  of  present  or  future  danger,  and  with  the  greatest  prospect  of  ulterior 
good,  by  puncture  through  the  rectum." 

The  records  I  possess  of  the  cases  of  this  operation,  positively  prove  the  truth  of  this 
opinion,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that,  in  these  days,  the  majority  of  surgeons  recognize 
the  value  of  the  practice. 

The  operation  is  as  simple  as  it  is  safe,  and  as  efficient  as  it  is  scientific.  As  a  means 
of  relieving  a  patient  from  the  agony  of  retention  of  urine  which  has  been  proved  to  be 
irremediable  by  the  rational  use  of  catheters,  it  stands  unrivalled.  By  its  adoption  all 
forcible  catheterism  with  its  dangers  is  avoided.  Perineal  section  and  its  difficulties  as  a 
remedy  for  retention,  are  done  away  with,  and  the  operation  for  puncturing  the  bladder 
above  the  pubes  may  nearly  be  forgotten.  Puncturing  the  bladder  through  the  rectum 
embodies  in  itself  all  the  advantages  of  these  means  without  any  of  their  evils ;  and  on 
practical  grounds  commends  itself  for  our  adoption.  * 

I  Avould  add,  therefore,  as  a  final  conclusion  : — "  That  in  all  cases  of  retention  of  urine 
from  stricture  in  which  relief  cannot  be  given  by  means  of  rational  and  not  forcible 
catheterism,  and  in  W'liich  tlie  use  of  the  warm  bath  and  o[)ium  have  failed,  tlie  operation 
of  puncturing  the  bladder  through  the  rectum  should  be  performed." 

On  Puncture  op  the  Bladder  per  Rectum. 

In  all  cases  of  retention  of  urine  in  which  relief  cannot  be  afforded  by  the  introduction 
of  a  catheter,  and  the  nature  of  the  obstruction  is  not  such  as  to  require  the  operation  of 
urethrotomy,  puncturing  the  bladder  through  the  rectum  is  the  right  operation  to  perform, 
as  by  it  relief  can  be  given  with  rapidity,  cei'tainty,  and  safety. 

In  former  times,  the  bladder  used  to  be  punctured  witli  a  full-sized  trocar  and  canula 
from  the  perineum,  but  such  a  clumsy  operation  is  not  now  recognized  among  surgical 
proceedings,  though  with  the  aspirator,  the  same  proceeding  has  been  often  undertaken. 
At  the  present  day,  some  surgeons  prefer  tapping  the  bladder  above  the  pubes,  but  in 
safety  and  efficiency  the  operation  is  not  to  be  compared  witli  that  which  1  now  recom- 
mend, for,  in  the  words  of  its  modern  advocate,  Mr.  Cock,  "  The  operation  is  safe,  easy 
,  of  accomplishment,  and  without  danger  as  to  its  consequences.  In  cases  of  retention 
which  resist  ordinary  treatment  it  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  long-continued  attempts 
at  catheterism,  which,  whether  successlul  or  not,  must  be  infinitely  more  injurious  to  the 
urinary  organs  than  the  simple  and  almost  painless  operation  of  tapping." 

I  consider,"  writes  Cock,  "  tluit  the  benefit  of  the  operation  consists,  not  merely  in 
the  immediate  relief  given  to  the  patient,  but  also  in  tlie  opportunity  which  it  affords,  by 
the  retention  of  the  canula  in  the  bladder  through  an  indefinite  period,  of  diverting  the 
flow  of  urine  from  its  ordinary  channel,  and  thus  giving  quiet,  freedom  from  pain,  and 
the  natural  means  of  restoration  to  the  maimed,  irritable,  or  diseased  urethra.  I  conceive 
also  that  the  bladder  might  be  tapped  witli  advantage  in  cases  of  obstinate  stricture,  in 
which  retention  of  urine  does  not  actually  exist." 

These  views,  publislied  by  Mr.  Cock  in  1852,  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  and  '  Guy's  Re- 
ports,' 18G6,  I  cordially  endorse.  The  practice  of  Guy's  Hospital  for  the  last  "twenty 
years,  to  my  knowledge,  has  only  confirmed  their  accuracy,  and,  the  more  I  see  of  the 
operation,  the  more  I  like  it.  The  objections  raised  against  it  are  theoretical  and  not 
practical,  for  abscesses  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  persistent  fistulous  openings, 
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injury  to  the  seminal  vesicles,  and  wounds  of  the  peritoneum,  do  not  commonly  occur. 
They  are  said  to  have  done  so  in  exceptional  instances,  but  must,  indeed,  be  very  rare. 
Mr.  Cock,  in  his  large  experience,  has  known  but  one  bad  result  to  follow  the  operation, 
and  that  was  atrophy  of  the  testicle,  from  which  he  infers  tliat  the  vas  deferens  was 
wounded.  At  Guy's,  from  the  carelessness  of  a  house-surgeon,  a  fatal  peritonitis  from  the 
perforation  of  a  coil  of  intestine  once  followed  the  operation,  the  puncture  having  b(!en 

made  too  far  back  ;  but  eliminating  carelessness,  a  cause  of  half  the  errors  in  surgery  

the  operation  is  very  safe. 

The  only  requisite  is  a  moderately  full  bladder,  a  feature  almost  always  present  under 
the  circumstances  which  call  for  the  operation.  An  enlarged  prostate  is  no  real  obstacle 
to  its  {)erformance,  since  it  may  be  perforated  with  impunity. 

The  Operation — The  best  instruments  are  those  suggested  by  Mr.  Cock.  The  long 
curved  trocar  and  canula  as  originally  employed,  are  inefficient  instruments  ;  indeed, 
many  of  the  objections  to  the  operation  are,  probably,  traceable  to  their  use.  Cock's 
instruments  consist  of  a  canula,  six  and  a  half  inches  long,  a  blunt  pilot  trocar,  and  a  sharp 
trocar ;  a  second  tube,  with  an  expanding  end  to  keep  the  canula  in  position ;  and  a  third 
to  maintain  the  second  in  position.    (Fig.  368.) 


Fig.  36S. 


Operation  of  puncturing  the  bladder  per  rectum. 


The  patient  should  be  placed  and  held  in  the  position  for  lithotomy,  and  brought  well 
to  the  edge  of  the  bed.  The  operator  must  then  introduce  the  index-finger  of  the  left 
hand  into  the  rectum  with  the  palm  upwards  to  feel  for  the  prostate  (Fig.  3G8),  and,  if 
possible,  for  the  bulging  base  of  the  tense  bladder  beyond.  Some  little  pressure  above  the 
pubes  may  help  in  this  attempt.  The  pulpy  point  of  the  index-finger  is  then  to  be  held 
in  the  median  line  just  below  the  spot  at  which  the  puncture  is  to  be  made.  The  surgeon 
then  with  his  right  hand  is  to  take  from  his  assistant  the  canula,  well  oiled  and  fitted  with 
the  blunt  pilot  trocar,  and  to  introduce  it  into  the  rectum  upon  his  left  index-finger, 
passing  it  well  up  to  the  point  selected  for  puncture.  He  should  then  steady  the  canula 
and  liold  it  firmly  in  position  with  the  thumb  and  tliree  outer  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  and 
withdraw  the  blunt  trocar.  The  sharp  trocar  can  then  be  introduced  through  the  canula, 
and,  having  reached  its  end,  the  handle  with  the  canula  is  to  be  depressed  and  driven 
liome,  in  a  direction  upwards  and  forwards,  in  a  line  towards  the  umbilicus  (dotted  line. 
Fig.  368).  The  bladder  in  this  way  will  be  entered,  the  free  end  of  the  instrument 
moving  freely,  and  all  resistance  ceasing.  The  trocar  should  then  be  withdrawn,  and  tlie 
40 
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canula,  pressed  well  home.  Before  the  bladder  is  completely  emptied,  it  is  well  to  insert 
the  two  inner  canula3,  and  fasten  the  whole  in  by  means  of  tapes,  two  passed  in  front  and 
two  behind  the  thighs,  to  a  girth  round  the  waist.  The  canula  may  then  be  plugged  with 
a  peg  to  retain  the  urine,  or  with  a  hollow  plug  inserted  into  a  piece  of  india-rubber 
tubing,  through  which  the  water  may  drain  away. 

As  soon  as  the  urethral  passage  has  become  pervious  to  the  catheter,  hut  not  before,  the 
canula  should  be  withdrawn  ;  this  condition  taking  place  usually  within  a  week  from  the 
introduction  of  the  catheter.  The  stricture  may  then  be  treated  on  rational  principles  by 
dilatation.  It  is  very  remarkable  how,  at  times,  a  stricture  which  has  been  thus  left  alone 
and  unirritated  by  catheterism  or  ineffectual  natural  efforts  at  micturition,  gives  way  under 
such  treatment,  and  a  thoroughly  impervious  indurated  urethra  becomes  pervious  and 
amenable  to  simple  measures. 

The  wound  into  the  bladder  closes  rapidly  after  the  remov^il  of  the  canula,  even  after 
many  weeks  ;  and,  in  a  case  of  my  own  no  urinary  fistula  followed  the  presence  of  tlie 
canula  for  seven  weeks. 

In  retention  of  urine  from  enlarged  prostate  such  an  operation  as  this  is  rarely  called 
for ;  yet  at  times  it  is  necessary.  I  have  had  recourse  to  it  on  three  occasions  where  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  gland  had  been  seriously  injured  from  rough  catheterism, 
and  with  such  good  success  that  I  shall  never  hesitate  to  repeat  it  when  any  difficulty  ex- 
ists in  entering  tiie  bladder,  or,  in  subsequently  keeping  an  instrument  in  the  bladder.  In 
two  of  the  cases  mentioned,  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  was  so  great  as  to  resent  the 
presence  of  an  instrument,  and  the  pain  and  difficulty  in  its  passage  were  so  severe  as  to  be 
nearly  unendurable.  In  both  these  cases  the  operation  was  followed  by  speedy  and  per- 
manent relief.  The  bladder  recovered  its  healthy  condition  after  the  parts  had  had  rest 
for  a  few  days,  the  urethra  allowing  of  catheterism  without  distress,  and  convalescence  was 
soon  established. 

The  surgeon,  then,  may  perform  this  operation  without  fear  in  all  cases  of  retention 
where  any  difficulty  in  catheterism  exists.  I  know  of  no  operation  attended  with  equal 
good,  that  is  so  safe,  satisfactory,  or  free  from  danger. 

In  all  cases  of  supposed  retention  of  urine,  the  surgeon  should  guard  himself  against 
falling  into  the  error  of  mistaking  suppression  for  retention  ;  as  in  all  cases  of  supposed 
incontinence  he  should  remember  that  it  may  be  due  to  retention  and  overflow. 

Extravasation  of  Urine  in  Children  and  Retention  from  Impacted  Uretural 

Calculus. 

It  has  been  already  explained  how  retention  and  extravasation  of  urine  in  the  adult 
may  be  produced  by  the  mechanical  obstruction  of  a  urethral  stricture.  It  remains  to 
show  how,  in  children,  the  same  effects  ensue  from  a  mechanical  obstruction  of  a  very 
different  kind.    I  allude  to  the  obstruction  caused  by  a  uretliral  calculus. 

A  vesical  calculus  when  small  and  ejected  from  the  bladder  may  become  lodged  or  im- 
pacted in  any  portion  of  tlie  urethra,  and,  as  a  consequence,  give  rise  to  every  degree  of 
difficulty  of  micturition,  even  to  a  retention  of  urine  and  extravasation.  And  although 
in  adult  life  I  have  seen  complete  retention,  I  have  never  seen  extravasation  occur  as  a 
result  of  impacted  urethral  calculus.  In  infancy  and  childhood,  however,  almost  all  the 
examples  of  extravasation  of  urine  that  have  passed  under  my  observation  have  been  the 
product  of  such  a  cause  ;  I  have  seen  it  in  an  infant  fourteen  months  old,  and  in  many  others 
older. 

When  a  case  of  retention  in  a  child  comes  under  notice,  and  there  is  no  phimosis,  para- 
phimosis, or  adherent  prepuce  by  which  this  symptom  may  be  produced,  a  strong  proba- 
bility exists  that  a  urethral  calculus  is  the  cause.  Indeed  extravasation  of  urine  in  child- 
hood is  almost  invariably  the  result  of  an  impacted  calculus,  the  impaction  commonly 
taking  place  in  the  perineum,  the  stone  rarely  passing  into  the  penis. 

Treatment — If  the  calculus  can  be  removed  by  forceps  carefully  used,  this  practice 
is  the  right  one  to  adopt ;  it  is,  however,  rarely  successful,  and,  where  these  means  fail, 
the  stone  must  be  excised.  When  extravasation  has  taken  place,  the  urethra  must  be 
opened  in  the  perineum  by  a  free  incision  upon  a  grooved  staff.  The  stone  is  sometimes 
lost  in  the  sloughing  tissues. 

By  way  of  summary  of  the  causes  of  retention  it  may  be  stated  that  retention  in  a  male 
child  is  usually  due  to  a  uretliral  calculus,  phimosis,  paraphimosis,  adherent  prepuce,  or 
the  mechanical  obstruction  caused  by  a  piece  of  string,  &c.  In  a  female,  to  ulceration 
about  the  meatus,  or  to  adherent  labia.    Retention  in  the  young  adult,  to  stricture,  ob- 
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strnction  of  the  urethra  from  stone,  gonnorrhoea,  perineal,  anal,  prostatic  abscess,  or  rectal 
disease.    In  tlie  aged,  from  enlarged  prostate  or  atony  of  the  bladder. 

Retention  from  fever  or  general  nerve  shocks  may  occur  at  all  periods.  In  women, 
hysterical  retention  may  also  occur,  as  well  as  retention  from  other  uterine  causes. 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  GENITAL  ORGANS. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  body  which  varies  more  in  its  conformation  than  the 
penis,  or  one  in  which  any  congenital  defect  is  more  likely  to  be  inherited.  The  elon- 
gated and  contracted  prepuce  is  particularly  hereditary,  and  all  the  male  branches  of  a 
family  may  be  tiie  subjects  of  it.  I  have  known  this  to  be  the  case  in  many  instances, 
and,  in  one  family,  five  sons  suffered  from  it,  as  well  as  their  father. 

Phimosis,  or  a  condition  of  prepuce  which,  either  from  narrowness  of  the  preputial 
orifice,  or  adhesion,  cannot  be  retracted  beliind  the  glans,  is,  therefore,  a  congenital  affec- 
tion, but  as  often  as  not  an  acquired  one — the  result  of  inflammatory  thickening  and  con- 
traction subsequent  to  a  preputial  chancre,  or  other  affection. 

So  long  as  the  prepuce  is  only  long  and  the  glans  can  be  uncovered  for  purposes  of 
cleanliness,  and  during  erection,  operative  interference  is  not  called  for,  though  it  is  well 
to  impress  upon  nurses  the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to  the  infant's  penis,  and  of  clean- 
ing it  daily  ;  since  a  want  of  such  attention  is  frequently  the  source  of  urinary  trouble  and 
penile  irritation.  When  neglected,  the  secretion  of  Tyson's  glands  collects  behind  the 
corona,  and  acts  as  an  irritant ;  the  prepuce  and  glans  penis  constantly  becoming  adherent, 
and  setting  up  bladder  irritation  simulating  the  symptoms  of  stone.  In  some  neglected 
cases,  an  acute  inflammation  is  induced,  followed  by  oedema  of  the  prepuce  and  the  secre- 
tion of  pus,  which  suspicious  minds  have  too  often  interpreted  as  gonorrhoea,  much  to 
the  injury  of  nursemaids  and  others  in  whose  charge  tlie  child  rested.  This  disease  is 
essentially  a  balanitis,  and  easily  cured  by  cleanliness.  In  the  adult,  a  long  and  narrow 
prepuce  is  injurious,  as  being  a  bar  to  proper  cleanliness,  and  interfering  with  coitus  or 
rendering  it  painful.  It  is  also  probably  an  exciting  cause  of  cancer  of  the  organ,  where 
a  disposition  to  such  an  affection  exists.  In  boyhood,  it  probably  by  setting  up  an  irrita- 
tion in  the  parts  induces  a  habit  which  ends  in  masturbation.  It  often  gives  rise,  moreover, 
to  incontinence,  and  may  produce  retention  of  urine.  Dr.  Lewis  Sayre,  of  New  York, 
has  also  pointed  out  in  his  work  on  '  Orthopedic  Surgery,'  1876,  that  as  a  direct  result  of 
this  condition  of  the  prepuce,  talipes,  paralysis,  and  other  nervous  affections  may  take 
place,  the  talipes  being  due  to  muscular  contraction  of  the  lower  extremities  owing  to  reflex 
nerve  irritation ;  and  paralysis,  as  a  consequence  of  the  nervous  exhaustion  caused  by  the 
undue  genital  excitement  which  is  often  associated  with  this  condition. 

Treatment  When  the  narrowing  is  not  great,  the  daily  retraction  of  the  prepuce  over 

the  glans  for  purposes  of  cleanliness  is  generally  sufficient  to  dilate  the  orifice,  care  being 
taken  to  replace  it  subsequently.    Dr.  Cruise's  plan  of  dilating  the 
orifice  mechanically  is  not  satisfactory ;  I  have  given  it  a  trial  and  Fig.  369. 

rejected  it.  Tlie  suggestion  also  of  making  two  partial  lateral  sections 
of  the  mucous  membrane  has  in  my  hands  met  with  the  same  fate. 
Neither  of  these  methods  is  so  successful  as  to  warrant  its  being 
recommended. 

When  phimosis  exists,  congenital  or  otherwise,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  best 
treated  by  circumcision.  In  exceptional  cases,  where  a  narrowing 
of  the  prepuce  is  more  marked  than  an  elongation,  the  prepuce  may 
be  slit  up  (Fig.  309),  but  in  children  circumcision  is  the  better  ope- 
ration. In  some  instances,  however,  where  the  penis  is  very  short, 
the  fault  resting  more  in  the  penis  itself  than  its  skin  covering,  cir- 
cumcision should  not  be  performed,  for  I  have  known,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  operation  to  fail,  even  when  well  done  ;  in  such 
cases  the  prepuce  should  rather  be  slit  up  to  tlie  corona  and  its  mucous 
covering  turned  well  back  and  fixed  to  the  skin. 

In  minor  cases  the  slitting  plan  should  be  carried  out ;  the  skin 
and  its  mucous  lining  being  divided  in  the  middle  line  either  by  the    operation  for  phimosU 
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introduction  of  a  bistoury  guided  by  a  director  beneath  the  prepuce,  or  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  sharp  scissors.  The  surgeon  must  be  careful  in  doing  this,  to  divide  the  mucous 
membrane  right  back  to  the  corona.  In  the  adult  he  shouhl  tlien  turn  tlie  two  flaps  back- 
wards, and  fasten  the  mucous  to  the  skin  flap  by  means  of  some  fine  sutures.  In  the 
infant  there  is  no  necessity  to  stitch.  When  the  prepuce  requires  division  to  expose  a 
sore  or  some  warty  growth,  the  above  plan  should  be  selected. 


Fig.  370. 


Operation  for  phimosis  (first  step). 


Circumcision 

is  an  operation  which  requires  great  nicety,  for  it  fails  if  sufficient  skin  is  not  taken  away 
and  the  mucous  covering  of  the  glans  is  not  fully  divided  up  to  the  corona,  and  it  does  not 

turn  out  well  when  too  much  skin  is  removed.  The 
following  is  the  plan  I  have  for  years  adopted  and 
taught,  and  have  never  known  to  fail  if  properly 
carried  out : — 

The  first  point  is  to  decide  how  much  skin  is  to 
be  removed,  which  can  satisfactorily  be  determined 
by  applying  a  pair  of  long  dressing  forceps  to  the 
penis,  which  should  be  allowed  to  rest  in  its  natural 
[)osition,  on  a  level  with  its  corona,  and  closing  them 
as  soon  as  the  glans  penis  has  been  allowed  to  slip 
backward.  The  integument  in  front  of  the  forceps 
may  then  be  amputated  with  a  scalpel  (Fig.  370). 

The  forceps  should  now  be  taken  away  and  the 
mucous  covering  of  the  glans  be  divided  in  the 
middle  line,  well  up  to  the  corona  (as  in  the  slitting 
operation)  and  turned  backwards,  the  two  flaps  being  stitched  to  the  skin  by  fine  sutures. 
In  adults,  a  fine  uninterrupted  suture  is  probably  the  best ;  in  infants,  a  strip  of  dry  lint 
wrapped  round  the  parts  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  glans  penis  in  both  these  operations  should  be  completely  separated  from  its  mucous 
covering,  all  secretion  removed,  and  the  frasnum  divided  when  short. 

By  adopting  these  suggestions  the  student  has  a  definite  guide  to  aid  him  in  the  removal 
of  the  skin  ;  whereas  if  the  end  of  the  foreskin  be  drawn  out  as  usually  recommended,  he 
has  none. 

Paraphimosis  is  said  to  exist  when  a  tight  prepuce  which  has  been  retracted  behind 
the  glans  cannot  be  replaced,  and  as  a  consequence  a  strangulation  of  the  glans,  and 
mucous  lining  of  the  pi-epuce  with  oedema  takes  place,  and  at  a  later  period  ulceration  in 
the  line  of  strangulation,  and  even  sloughing. 

In  children,  it  follows  tlie  accidental  retraction  of  a  narrow  prepuce,  and  in  adults,  the 
mechanical  retraction  of  the  prepuce  during  coitus,  and  the  neglect  to  reduce  it.  It  may 
be  associated  or  not  with  some  venereal  complication. 

Treatment — The  object  of  the  surgeon  should  be  to  reduce  the  glans  behind  the 
narrow  prepuce  by  wliich  it  is  strangulated;  and,  failing  this  by  simple  means,  he  must 
divide  the  constricting  preputial  orifice  so  as  to  effect  this  end. 

To  carry  out  the  first  object,  which  can  be  done,  as  a  rule,  in  recent  cases  both  in 
children  and  adults  before  the  cedema  is  great,  chloroform  should  be  given  and  the  patient 
placed  on  his  back.  The  surgeon  should  tlien  take  the  penis  between  the  index  and  the 
middle  fingers  of  his  two  interlocked  hands,  and  while  thus  pulling  the  prepuce  forwards 

forcibly  press  the  glans  backwards  with  his 
two  thumbs,  the  pressure  of  the  thumbs, 
and  counter-pressure  with  traction  of  the 
interlocked  fingers  so  displacing  the  fluid 
from  the  oedematous  tissues  as  to  allow  of 
tlie  reduction  of  the  paraphimosis.  When 
the  ojdema  is  very  great,  a  few  needle  or 
lancet  punctures  facilitate  the  0[)eration. 
An  india-rubber  band  applied  as  an  Es- 
march's  bandage  will  sometimes  answer. 
AYhen  the  affection  has  been  of  some  days' 
standing  and  ulceration  exists,  and,  when 
failure  has  followed  all  attempts  at  reduc- 
tion, the  strictured  preputial  orifice  must  be 
Mode  of  dividing  prepuce  in  paraphimosis.  divided;  but  the  band  must  not  be  lookcd 


Fig.  371. 
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for  Ix'liind  the  glans,  but  behind  the  roll  of  oedematous  prepuce  that  surrounds  it.  This 
is  best  done  by  a  cut,  half  an  inch  long  made  with  a  scalpel  in  a  vertical  direction  over 
the  constriction,  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  forcibly  depressing  the  glans  penis.  (Fig.  371.) 
The  prepuce  at  times  yields  audibly  and  the  wound  gapes ;  the  whole  constricting 
medium  should  also  be  divided.  Water  dressing,  or,  some  lead  lotion  should  be  applied 
to  the  parts  subsequently  to  assist  recovery.  After  the  paraphimosis  has  been  reduced 
and  the  oedema  subsided,  it  is  wise  in  the  case  of  children  to  circumcise,  and  in  the  adult 
the  same  practice  is  frequently  desirable.  In  all  cases  of  oedema  of  the  penis  in  children, 
the  surgeon  must  remember,  that  it  may  be  due  to  mechanical  strangulation  by  string. 

Warty  growths  are  very  common  on  the  penis,  and  they  may  be  found  fringing 
the  orifice  ot  the  i)re[)uce,  and  the  urethra,  or  growing  from  any  part  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane between  the  two  points  ;  indeed,  they  may  grow  from  within  the  urethra  as  well  as 
from  the  outside  skin  of  the  prepuce.  They  have  in  the  bulk  of  cases,  a  venereal  origin, 
that  is,  they  have  been  caught  by  contagion,  for  warts  are  contagious ;  but  they,  at  times, 
occur  without  any  such  cause  in  men  who  have  long  prepuces,  and  who  are  not  sufficiently 
careful  in  local  cleanliness.  When  they  are  numerous,  their  excision  is  the  only  success- 
i'ul  treatment,  nitrate  of  silver  being  applied  to  their  bases,  but  in  less  severe  examples, 
the  dry  oxide  of  zinc,  freshly  powdered  savine  and  calomel,  are  good  local  applications, 
the  warts  rapidly  withering  under  their  influence. 


Canckr  of  the  Penis. 

In  the  middle-aged  and  old,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish 
simple  warty  from  cancerous  growths  ;  although  the  greater  obstinacy  of  the  cancerous 
and  their  disposition  to  bleed  are  probably  the  best  points  of  distinction. 

When  there  is  ulceration  the  disease  is  probably  cancer.  If  the  cancer  be  left  to  take 
its  course,  the  glans  penis  and  prepuce  become  infiltrated  and  the  warts  discharge  a  fetid 
ichorous  secretion,  break  down  and  ulcerate;  the  inguinal  glans  become  involved,  and 
death  takes  place  from  exhaustion.  At  times  the  whole  organ  is  destroyed  and  the 
scrotum  involved. 

Cancer  of  the  penis  is  generally  of  the  epithelial  variety,  true  carcinoma  being  com- 
paratively rare. 

Treatment  In  all  clear  cases  of  this  disease,  unless  the  inguinal  or  lumbar  glands 

are  extensively  involved,  amputation  is  the  only  sound  practice  to  follow,  and,  in  the 
doubtful,  it  is  the  wisest.  When  the  prepuce  alone  is  involved,  the  excision  of  the  growth 
may  be  sufficient,  but  nothing  less  than  amputation  is  of  any  use  when  the  glans  is 
affected.  Under  all  circumstances,  the  surgeon  should  cut  quite  free  of  the  disease,  for 
the  tissues  about  it  are  probably  more  or  less  infiltrated  with  cancerous  products.  I  have 
a  patient  alive  and  well  now  (1878)  whose  penis  I  cut  off  for  cancer  eleven  years  ago, 
and  a  second,  from  whom  I  excised  a  cancerous  mass  from  the  prepuce,  twelve  years  ago. 


Amputation  of  the  Penis. 


Fig.  372. 


Since  the  galvanic  cautery  has  been  in  use,  I  have  employed  nothing  else  for  amputa- 
tion of  the  penis.  The  platinum  wire  should  be  passed  round  the  penis  and  made  tight 
with  the  ecraseur  screw.  Connection  with  the  battery  must  then  be  made,  and  the  wire 
screwed  slowly  home,  for,  if  the  tissues  are  divided  too  rapidly,  hemorrhage  will  take 
place.  The  heat  should  not  be  too  intense.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  opera- 
tion is  absolutely  bloodless,  and  the  subsequent  pain  slight. 
After  the  penis  has  been  removed,  it  is  wise  to  slit  the  urethra 
open  for  about  half  an  inch,  turn  its  two  edges  outwards,  and 
fasten  them  with  sutures.  This  step  may  be  done  at  the  time  of 
the  operation  or  during  the  first  week,  and  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  contraction  of  the  urethral  orifice  that  may  otherwise  ensue. 
When  the  cautery  is  not  to  be  had,  the  knife  should  be  used,  and 
the  old  operation  consisted  in  the  removal  of  the  organ  by  one 
clean  sweep  of  the  bistoury,  an  assistant  having  steadied  and  com- 
pressed the  base  of  the  organ  by  a  band  of  tape.  The  modern 
improved  operation,  which,  I  believe,  was  suggested  by  Hilton, 
consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  narrow  bistoury  between  the 

spongy  and  cavernous  bodies,  and  after  dividing  the  latter,  the       stump  of  penis  after 
spongy  body  with  the  urethra  must  be  cut  through  about  half  an  operatioa. 
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inch  more  forward.  The  object  of  this  is  to  make  the  urethra  stand  out  from  the  stunted 
organ,  and  thus  facilitate  micturition.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  mode  of  amputating  a 
penis  with  the  knife.  To  prevent  any  tendency  in  the  urethra  to  contract,  it  may  be  slit 
open  or  stitched  back  to  the  preputial  skin.  Fig.  372  illustrates  the  stump  after  such  an 
amputation. 

To  arrest  hemorrhage  during  the  operation,  Clover's  clamp  for  compressing  the  penis  is 
very  excellent,  and  ought  to  supersede  the  tape. 

Other  tumors  of  the  prepuce  The  prepuce  may  be  the  seat  of  fatty,  sebaceous, 

or  even  Jibrous  tumors,  though  these  are  rare.  It  is  not  uncommonly  the  subject  of  what 
has  been  described  as  elephantiasis,  although  when  the  penis  is  involved,  the  scrotum  is 
usually  similarly  affected.  I  have,  however,  seen  one  case  in  a  man  aged  thirty-five, 
where  the  penis  was  thus  alone  affected.  The  organ  was  immense,  and  frightful  to  look 
at.  AVhen  in  repose,  it  measured  eight  inches  round  and  six  long.  The  man  came  to  me 
with  a  gonorrhcea ;  admitting,  however,  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  have  true  coitus 
since  the  disease  had  existed,  which  was  about  four  or  five  years. 

The  disease  is  a  chronic  hypertrophy  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissues.  Nothing  but  the 
excision  of  the  redundent  integument  is  beneficial. 


Injuries  to  Penis. 


These  are  not  common,  excepting  such  minor  injuries  as  laceration  of  the  frasnum  or 
prepuce,  produced  in  coitus.  Incised  wounds,  however,  are  occasionally  met  with,  the 
products  of  insanity,  jealousy,  or  malice;  the  parts  require  careful  adaptation  with  sutures. 
The  body  of  the  penis  at  times,  however,  becomes  the  seat  of  injury  from  some  rough 
bending  of  the  organ  during  connection  or  otherwise  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  when  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  injury  have  passed  away,  strange  symptoms  appear.  Thus,  some 
years  ago,  I  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman  whose  penis,  when  turgid,  arched  laterally,  the 
cavernous  body  of  one  side  having  atro})hied  and  become  a  mere  gristly  mass.  This  con- 
dition had  followed  an  injury  received  in  coitus  many  years  before.  Some  great  indura- 
tion had  existed  for  months  in  the  cavernous  body  that  had  subsequently  atrophied. 

More  recently  I  have  seen  a  married  man,  about  60,  who  a  year  before  "  missed  his 
mark  "  in  coitus,  and  hurt  his  penis  ;  an  induration  followed,  and  at  the  present  time 

where  this  existed  there  is  a  deficiency  of  tissue,  and 
when  the  penis  becomes  turgid  it  is  never  straight,  but 
bent  laterally.  A  singular  case  of  injury  to  the  penis 
was  seen  at  Guy's  in  1867  in  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Hilton.  It  was  in  a  man  jet.  50,  who,  when  nineteen, 
had  had  his  penis  bitten  by  a  stallion  ;  after  the  acci- 
dent some  little  bleeding  occurred,  and  a  fleshy  cylin- 
drical body,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long  and  one-third 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  projected  from  the  urethral 
orifice.  It  was  evidently  the  corpus  spongiosum  which 
had  been  divided  by  the  horse  behind  the  glans  penis 
and  had  become  everted.  When  the  patient  was  ad- 
mitted, the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrje  terminated  ab- 
ruptly about  one  inch  behind  the  glans  penis,  and  the 
urine  flowed  by  the  side  of  the  protrusion.    (Fig.  373.) 


Fig.  373. 


Corpus  spongiosum  projecting  from  urethra 
after  in j  arj. 


Malformations  of  the  Urino-genital  Organs. 

These  malformations  of  the  urino-genital  organs  are  more  common  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female  subject,  and  show  themselves  in  many  degrees  of  severity.  Thus,  when  the 
upper  surface  of  the  urinary  passage  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  to  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder  is  deficient,  a  case  of  extroversion  of  the  bladder  or  ectopion  vesicce  is  said  to 
exist ;  when  the  urethra  alone  is  deficient  at  its  upper  part,  epispadias  is  the  term  em- 
ployed. Some  authors  apply  the  latter  also  to  the  more  complete  condition.  With  this 
imperfect  condition,  a  separation  of  the  pubic  bones  frequently  exists,  as  well  as  some  mal- 
formation of  the  scrotum,  this  sac  being  often  bifid  though  containing  the  testicles  in  proper 
position.  .At  times  a  hernia  complicates  the  case.  AVhen  no  testes  are  present  and  the 
scrotum  is  bifid,  the  question  as  to  sex  often  arises,  for  in  the  female  the  vagina  is  fre- 
quently absent,  or  so  small  as  more  nearly  to  represent  a  urethra  than  a  vagina. 
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In  extroversion  of  the  bladder,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  appears  as  a 
red  mucous  mass  below  the  umbilicus  which  is  lost  in  the  upper  border  of  the  deformity. 
At  the  lower  part  of  its  surface,  the  orifices  of  the  ureters  may  be  often  seen  as  small 
nipple-like  projections;  and  in  some  instances,  these  orifices  are  lost  in  the  pelvic  chink, 
although  they  may  be  brouojht  into  view  by  depressing  the  fissured  penis  or  what  repre- 
sents the  penis,  for  this  will  probably  appear  only  as  an  expanded  glans  penis  and  a  pendu- 
lous prepuce.  The  cleft  urethra,  as  it  becomes  lost  in  the  pelvic  fissure,  can  be  made 
visible  by  pulling  the  parts  down.    (Fig.  374.) 

In  the  female  subject,  the  exposed  urethra  will  be  seen  between  the  tw^o  labia.  When 
the  vagina  is  present,  it  will  open  at  its  upper  border,  and  appear  continuous  with  the 
lower  labia.    (Fig.  375.)    At  times,  though  very  rarely,  the  epispadias  involves  only  the 

Fig.  374.  Fig.  375. 


urethra.  1  have  seen  but  five  cases  of  this  peculiarity,  and  in  all  the  exposed  mucous 
surface  of  the  urethra  passed  backwards  towards  the  pubes  into  a  fissure,  which  was  covered 
in  by  a  thin  transverse  fold  of  skin,  from  beneath  whicli  urine  flowed.  The  scrotum  was 
large  but  bifid,  and  contained  the  testes  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1868). 

Treatment  The  chief  annoyance  connected  with  this  deformity  being  due  to  the 

constant  dribbling  of  the  urine,  Messrs.  Simon  and  Lloyd  were  induced  to  carry  out  an 
ingenious  operation  by  which  the  urine  might  be  carried  into  tlie  rectum  and  the  fissure 
subsequently  closed,  but  the  attempt  failed  and  has  not  been  repeated.  For  particulars 
the  reader  may  refer  to  the  '  Lancet'  (1851  and  1852).  Holmes  has  suggested  a  modifi- 
cation of  Simon's  plan,  and  it  is  probably  in  this  direction  that  some  good  may  eventually 
be  found. 

In  a  case  of  epispadias,  in  a  boy,  recently  under  my  care  (Sept.  1875),  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  uretlira  down  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  was  fissured,  and  in  which  conse- 
quently there  was  incontinence  of  urine,  I  tapped  the  urethra  in  the  perineum  in  front  of 
the  prostate,  and  established  an  artificial  urethral  opening.  By  these  means  the  urine 
passed  through  the  perineum  instead  of  above  the  pubes,  and  consequently  could  be  caught 
and  retained  in  a  urinal,  greatly  to  the  patient's  comfort. 

Other  surgeons,  however,  have  devised  means  by  which  the  exposed  mucous  covering 
of  the  bladder  may  be  covered  in,  thereby  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient;  and  of 
these  Wood,  of  King's  College,  has  been  the  most  successful.  He  has  operated  in  ten  such 
cases,  and  Holmes  in  five.  I  liave  operated  only  in  two.  Four  of  Wood's  succeeded  com- 
pletely ;  three  of  Holmes's ;  and  one  of  mine,  the  others  being  partially  successful.  The 
operation  consists  in  bringing  up  flaps  of  skin  from  either  side  of  the  fissure  and  covering 
it  in,  fastening  them  together  by  sutures.  For  full  details,  vide  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol. 
lii,  and  Holmes's  '  Surg.  Dis.  of  Child.,'  1868.  In  one  case  I  destroyed  the  mucous  mem- 
brane with  the  cautery,  and  thus  turned  it  into  a  cicatrix,  avoiding  the  ureters. 

Hypospadias  is  a  term  ai)plied  to  any  deficiency  of  the  under  surface  of  the  urethra, 
and  in  the  larger  number  of  cases,  the  urethral  orifice  is  placed  below  the  glans  at  a  spot 
corresponding  to  the  preputial  frainum.  In  some,  a  depression  exists  in  the  glans  penis 
corresponding  to  the  natural  outlet  with  several  small  depressions  between  the  urethral 
orifice  and  tlie  cup-like  depression  at  the  extremity  of  the  glans  ;  while  in  others,  one  or 
more  foramina  are  present,  situated  below  tlie  true  opening  of  the  urethra  through  which 
urine  escapes.    The  urethral  opening  in  these  cases  is  often  small  and  requires  enlarging. 

In  more  extreme  cases  the  urethral  orifice  appears  at  the  base  of  the  penis,  when  the 
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Fig.  376. 


Perineo-scrotal  hypospa- 
dias. 


deformity  is  commonly  associated  with  a  bifid  scrotum  ;  under  these  circumstances,  when 
the  testes  are  absent,  the  question  of  sex  is  raised.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  that  I  saw  in 
18G7,  the  sexual  passion  was  so  strong  that  the  man  came  to  me  to  ask  for  castration,  as 
he  was  unable  to  copulate  on  account  of  the  stunted  condition  of  his  penis,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  held  down  by  a  band  which  caused  it  to  arch  down- 
wards under  excitement.  The  man  at  the  time  had  testitis  from 
ungratified  passion. 
■  The  operative  measures  that  have  been  employed  for  the  relief  of 
this  deformity  have  hitherto  not  been  very  successful,  although  re- 
cently ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  Jan.  30,  1875)  Mr.  John  Wood 
has  recorded  two  cases  of  the  balanic  or  penian  varieties  in  which 
relief  was  given,  and  M.  Duplay  has  published  full  details  of  his 
method  of  dealing  with  the  more  advanced  form  of  malformation, 
called  the  perineo-scrotal  (Paris,  1874),  Fig.  376,  A.  I  think  so 
well  of  Duplay's  operation  that  I  will  describe  it.  It  has  for  its 
oh]iiCt,  first,  to  separate  the  penis  from  the  scrotum  and  destroy  its 
arching,  in  order  to  allow  erection  and  coition  ;  and,  secondly,  to 
construct  a  new  urethra  from  the  abnormal  perineal  opening  to  the 
glans  penis. 

To  carry  out  the  first  indication,  a  free  division  of  the  fibrous 
bands  connecting  the  penis  with  the  scrotum  has  to  be  made ;  and 
when  this  can  be  effected  by  a  subcutaneous  wound  as  adopted  by  Bouisson,  so  much  the 
better.  Duplay,  however,  incises  transversely  the  tissues  from  without  inwards,  dividing, 
if  necessary,  the  envelopes  and  septum  of  tlae  corpora  cavernosa;  this  incision  leaves  a 
lozenge-shaped  wound  (Fig.  376,  b),  the  edges  of  wiiich  may  be  brought  together  by 
sutures  (Fig.  376,  c).  After  this  operation,  the  penis  is  to  be  kept  constantly  stretched 
to  guard  against  subsequent  retraction,  and  six  months  later,  the  second  part  of  the  opera- 
tion should  be  carried  out. 

The  construction  of  a  new  urethra  is  a  difficult  matter,  and  must  be  carried  out  in  stages. 

Duplay's  method  is  divided  into  three  1st.  The  restoration  of  the  urinary  meatus ; 

2d,  the  creation  of  the  new  urethra  from  the  meatus  down  to  the  hypospadic  perineal 
opening  ;  and  3d,  the  reunion  of  the  two  portions  of  the  urethra. 

first  stage  may  be  done  at  the  same  time  as  the  correction  of  the  arching  of  the 
penis,  and  consists  in  simply  paring  the  edges  of  the  glans  penis  and  bringing  them 

together  by  sutures  round  a  catheter  (Fig.  376,  c).  It  is 
almost  always  successful. 

The  second  stage  is  to  be  effected  in  the  following  man- 
ner: — 

The  penis  being  held  up,  two  longitudinal  incisions  are 
made  on  its  inferior  surface  parallel  to  the  median  line, 
and  extending  from  the  glans  penis  to  the  perineal  ure- 
thral opening,  these  incisions  being  bounded  by  two  trans- 
verse ones  (Fig.  376,  d).  Two  quadrilateral  flaps  are 
thus  formed  (a  b,  a'  b'),  which  should  be  large  enough 
when  turned  back  to  cover  a  catheter  that  has  been  pre- 
viously introduced  into  the  urethra. 

The  cutaneous  surface  of  these  flaps  should  next  be 
turned  towards  the  catheter  and  the  raw  surface  exposed 
to  view. 

The  skin  of  the  penis  in  continuation  of  the  transverse 
incisions  is  then  by  a  little  dissection  made  to  furnish  two 
new  flaps  (c  d,  c' d')  lor  covering  the  raw  exposed  surface 
of  the  flaps. 

Lastly,  the  lower  edge  of  the  glans  penis  is  vivified  in 
the  part  which  corresponds  to  the  new  channel. 

The  flaps  must  now  be  united,  their  superior  edges  being 
stitched  to  the  vivified  glans  and  the  two  flaps  on  each 
side  of  the  urethra,  the  superficial  and  deep,  brought 
togiether  with  metallic  or  other  sutures  (Fig.  376,  e). 

The  third  stage  of  tlie  operation  consists  in  the  reunion  of  the  two  portions  of  urethra, 
and  should  be  effected  by  paring  the  edges  of  the  hypospadic  orifice  and  bringing  them 
together  by  sutures  deep  and  superficial. 


Fig.  376. 


Operation  for  perineo-scrotal 
hypospadias. 
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After  tlie  operation  the  urine  must  be  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  catheter,  and  the  union 
of  the  part  is  usually  completed  after  three  or  four  days. 

Puberty  is  the  best  period  probably  for  the  performance  of  this  operation. 

Occlusion  of  the  urethra  from  some  membrane  or  band  sometimes  exists,  which  if  not 
broken  down  in  intra-uterine  life  leads  to  dilatation  of  the  bladder,  sacculation  of  the 
ureters,  distension  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  destruction  of  its  secreting  structure 
{vide  cases  by  Morris,  '  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,'  187(5). 

ON  LOCAL  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

Urethritis,  gonorrhcea,  or  clap,  are  terms  applied  to  cases  of  inflammation  ot 
the  uretlira  of  every  degree  of  intensity,  and  the  product  of  a  great  variety  of  causes.  In 
some,  the  affection  is  the  consecpience  of  the  direct  irritation  of  an  instrument  passed  into 
or  left  in  the  urethra,  while  in  others,  it  follows  excessive  sexual  intei'course,  or  ordinary 
sexual  intercourse  with  chaste  or  unchaste  women  who  are  out  of  health  and  suffering 
from  acridity  of  the  vaginal  secretion.  It  is  the  direct  product  most  commonly  of  conta- 
gion from  the  specific  or  other  pus  of  an  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  Simon  ('  Holmes's 
System,'  vol.  i)  having  shown  that  "  there  is  amjde  room  to  question  the  popular  impres- 
sion that  only  specific  inflammations  are  communicable  ;  much  reason  for  suspecting  it, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  generic  and  essential  property  of  inflammation,  that  its  actions 
are  always  in  their  kind,  to  some  extent,  contagious,  pus  from  an  acute  inflammation 
producing  its  kind  on  inoculation." 

Lee  states  ('  Holmes's  System,'  vol.  v,  ed.  2)  the  causes  of  urethritis  to  be  the  applica- 
tion of  a  gonorrhoea!  discharge  to  the  sexual  organs.  Certain  irritating  substances  applied 
to  the  mucous  membranes,  e.  g.,  menstrual  fluid,  leucorrlueal  discharges,  &c.,  and  other 
irritants,  such  as  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  some  (;jonstitutional  cause, 
such  as  gout  or  rheumatism. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  also  Ricord's  observation,  "  that  gonorrluBa  often  arises  from 
intercourse  with  women  who  themselves  have  not  the  disease;"  and  Diday's,  "that  from 
the  very  fact  of  a  woman  having  a  discliarge,  no  matter  what  its  origin,  she  is  liable  to 
give  a  discharge  to  a  man.  Complaints  closely  resembling  gonorrhoea  sometimes  appear 
in  persons  the  subjects  of  stricture,  after  sexual  intercourse,  a  debauch,  or  other  excite- 
ment. 

The  disease  may  be  acKte  and  come  on  within  a  few  hours  of  connection,  or,  it  may  fail 
to  show  itself  for  five  or  ten  days,  and,  in  a  general  way,  the  sooner  the  symptoms  appear 
after  the  contagion  the  acuter  the  disease.    It  may  be  subacnte  or  chronic. 

It  generally  commences  by  an  itching  about  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  which  will  probably  appear  swollen  and  injected  ;  there  will  be  the  sensation 
of  heat  on  micturition,  and,  after  the  lai)se  of  a  few  hours,  some  muco-purulent  fluid  will 
be  squeezed  out  of  the  urethra.  In  acute  diseases,  the  urethral  discliarge  will  soon  become 
abundant,  and  yellow,  green,  or  blood-stained  pus  will  flow  from  a  highly  injected  and 
swollen  urethra;  the  whole  glans  and  penis  will  become  red,  swollen,  and  painful;  mic- 
turition will  also  probably  be  difficult,  painful,  and  scalding,  the  passage  being  obstructed 
by  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Cliordee,  or  painful  erections,  as  the  disease 
advances,  will  appear,  and  later  on  perineal  pain,  if  not  suppuration.  The  groins,  testi- 
cles, and  perineum,  too,  become  the  seat  of  more  or  less  tenderness  ;  and  constitutional 
symptoms  show  themselves  varying  with  the  degree  of  the  inflammatory  action,  in  some 
subjects  tlie  febrile  condition  being  well  marked,  but  in  most  absent.  After  the  lapse  of 
ten  or  fourteen  days  these  acute  symptoms  partially  subside,  the  discharge  becomes  thinner 
and  more  muco-purulent,  the  external  signs  of  inflammation  less  marked,  the  pain  on 
micturition  less  severe  ;  the  perineal,  inguinal,  or  scrotal  pain  probably  will  have  disap- 
peared, and  a  thin  muco-purulent  urethral  discharge  with  a  slight  sensation  of  heat  on 
micturition  alone  remaining. 

When  these  symptoms  are  allowed  unchecked  to  run  their  course  they  will  gradually 
pass  into  the  condition  known  as  that  of  gleet,  in  which  a  thin  muco-purulent  urethral 
discharge  exists,  unattended  by  any  local  or  general  source  of  pain.  Gleet,  however,  may 
be  the  result  of  some  stricture  or  local  ui-ethral  disease,  such  as  an  ulcer. 

The  ordinary  seat  of  the  affection  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  the  orifices 
of  the  lacuna;  being  chiefly  involved.  The  fossa  navicularis  and  parts  around,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bulb  are  the  most  common  seats  ;  the  dissections  of  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  Ricord,  Thompvson,  and  others,  having  proved  this.  At  times,  however,  gonor- 
rhocal  inflammation  may,  as  Wallace  pointed  out  ('  On  Venereal  Disease'),  involve  at  the 
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same  time  the  whole  of  tlie  urethra,  the  bladder,  the  testicles,  the  glans,  and  the  prepuce, 
in  the  male  ;  and  in  the  female,  the  nymphte,  clitoris,  vagina,  &c.,  the  disease,  as  it  creeps 
along  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  urinary  passage,  decreasing  in  intensity  in  the  anterior. 
In  severe  cases  the  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  submucous  tissue,  and  run  on  to 
tliickening,  and  even  to  suppuration. 

Urethritis,  the  result  of  some  mechanical  irritation  of  the  urethra,  is  rarely  acute,  and 
it,  as  a  rule,  subsides  as  soon  as  the  cause  has  been  removed.  Urethritis,  the  consequence 
of  some  gonorrhoeal  contagion,  is  almost  always  acute,  and  having  once  been  started  is 
not  readily  arrested. 

Gleet,  whether  the  consequence  of  an  acute  or  subacute  inflammation  when  of  some 
standing,  is  almost  always  due  to  some  urethral  contraction  or  stricture. 

In  the  female,  gonorrhoea  is  to  be  recognized  as  a  yellow  purulent  vaginal  discharge 
accompanied  by  heat,  pain,  and  signs  of  acute  inflammation.  The  less  purulent  it  is,  and 
the  more  the  discharge  is  made  up  of  mucus  and  epithelium  scales,  the  greater  is  the 
probability  of  the  disease  being  due  to  vaginal  irritation  other  than  gonorrlioeal,  that  is, 
to  leucorrlioea ;  and,  when  tlie  discharge  is  made  up  of  masses  of  glutinous,  semi-trans- 
parent, albuminoid  material  like  the  white  of  egg,  the  more  certain  is  it  that  the  discharge 
is  uterine  and  comes  from  the  glands  in  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  both  sexes,  as  long  as  any  purulent  or  semi- 
purulent  fluid  is  poured  out  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  genital  passage  (even  the 
slightest  gleet),  violent  urethritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  vagina,  may  arise  in  another 
subject  by  contagion,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  sexual  excitement  is  an 
inii)ortant  element  in  aiding  the  propagation  by  contagion.  Mr.  J.  Morgan,  of  Dublin, 
believes,  that  the  vaginal  discharges  of  constitutionally  infected  women  are  the  cause  of 
the  majority  of  sores  in  men. 

Treatment — Gonorrhoea  or  urethritis  is  a  local  disease  and  may  be  treated  locally 
with  success.  When  it  is  the  result  of  local  irritation  from  the  passage  of  an  instrument, 
no  ti'eatment  is  called  for,  the  discharge  ceasing  naturally  as  soon  as  its  cause  has  been 
removed,  but  wlien  from  gonorrhoeal  contagion,  such  a  result  is  not  met  with. 

In  a  very  acute  clap  when  the  urethra  and  penis  are  swollen  from  vascular  turgescence, 
free  purgation  with  salines  is  the  best  practice,  and,  in  plethoric  patients,  the  addition  of 
antimony  in  quarter-grain  doses  to  excite  nausea  is  most  valuable. 

In  less  severe  cases,  copaiba  may  be  given  in  doses  of  twenty  drops  or  half  a  drachm 
three  times  a  day  with  advantage,  but  this  drug  should  not  be  continued  for  more  than 
three  days.  If  it  is  to  do  good  it  will  show  its  influence  within  that  time,  and  a  longer 
continuance  of  tlie  drug  is  useless  and  deleterious.  The  yellow  oil  of  sandal  wood  may 
also  be  employed  in  the  same  dose  and  under  like  circumstances,  and  at  times,  it  acts 
most  beneflcially  even  when  the  copaiba  has  failed,  but  is  in  no  way  certain  in  its  action. 

Astringent  injections  are  always  of  value  when  they  can  be  used  frequently  and  efli- 
ciently,  but  strong  injections  are  to  be  condemned.  They  may  cure  the  disease  suddenly, 
but  more  commonly  they  fail,  and  set  up  inflammation  of  tlie  bladder  and  other  mischief, 
by  adding  to  the  irritation. 

The  best  injection  in  all  stages  of  the  disease  is  tannin  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  six 
grains  to  the  ounce,  and  next  to  this  is  alum  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  grains  to 
the  ounce,  or  the  chloride  of  zinc,  one  grain  to  the  ounce.  A  solution  of  salicylic  acid  is 
also  good,  3ss  of  the  acid  being  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  water  with  a  scruple  of  borax. 
To  be  of  use  injections  should  be  used  from  four  to  six  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
An  ordinary  glass  syringe  will  answer  every  purpose  if  the  glans  penis  be  well  held,  but 
there  are  special  syringes  which  are  supposed  to  have  some  advantages.  During  this 
treatment,  the  use  of  such  alkalies  as  the  citrate  or  tartrate  of  potash  in  twenty-grain 
doses,  or  ten  grains  of  the  bicarbonate  may  be  given,  good  food  being  allowed,  but  little 
or  no  stimulant. 

In  the  chronic  stage,  I  have  found  great  benefit  from  the  introduction  into  the  urethra 
of  a  large  catheter  covered  with  the  glycerine  of  tannic  acid  ;  and,  at  times,  the  Supposi- 
torium  Acidi  Tannici  rolled  into  sticks  and  passed  into  the  urethra,  acts  most  beneflcially. 

The  best  way  to  give  copaiba  is  as  a  bolus  mixed  with  calcined  magnesia,  and  wrapped 
in  wafer  paper,  or,  as  a  mixture  with  gum  and  peppermint  water.  The  capsules  are 
uncertain  in  their  action.  Co[)aiba  is  well  known  to  produce  in  some  patients  a  severe 
rose  urticarious  eruption.    Cubebs  are  less  to  be  relied  on  than  copaiba. 

In  using  injections,  the  object  is  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  mucous  membrane  by 
their  astringent  effects,  and  to  keep  it  up.  AYeak  astringents  frequently  employed  are  far 
more  valuable  than  strong  used  at  longer  intervals.    When  so  used  they  are  as  useful  in 
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gonorrhceal  inflammations  of  the  urethra  as  in  that  of  tlie  eye.  "When  a  man  can  devote 
himself  to  the  cure  of  his  clap,  and  throw  into  his  urethrsl  a  weak  astringent  every  hour, 
he  will  often  check  it  within  two  or  three  days,  in  the  same  way  as  a  gonorrhceal  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye  may  be  controlled  under  similar  treatment.  The  nitrate  of  silver 
injection  is  an  uncertain,  and,  at  times,  a  dangerous  remedy,  adding  often  to  the  disease 
instead  of  diminishing  it.  In  all  cases  of  long-continued  clap  or  gleet  in  the  male,  the 
presence  of  a  stricture  should  be  suspected.  It  may  often  be  made  out  by  the  passage  of 
a  full  sized  hongie  a  boule,  when  an  ordinary  catheter  fails  to  detect  it.  The  gleet  should 
only  be  satisfactorily  treated  by  the  cure  of  the  stricture,  that  is,  its  full  dilatation. 
Tonics,  particularly  iron,  are  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  treatment. 

All  connection  must  be  forbidden  for  some  time  after  the  apparent  cure  of  a  clap,  for 
any  sexual  excitement  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  relapse.  Drinking  and  smoking  to 
excess  are  injurious. 

In  women,  a  clap  is  readily  cured  by  the  frequent  use  of  astringent  injections  of  tan- 
nin, alum,  or  zinc,  ^ss  to  a  pint ;  the  passage  into  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  of  the 
tannic  acid  suppository  is  also  excellent  treatment.  In  the  use  of  both  these  means  the 
patient  should  lie  down  with  her  hips  raised,  and  the  astringent  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  passage.  To  inject  it  sitting  or  standing  is  a  useless,  although  too  common 
a  practice. 

Complications. — In  male  subjects,  inflammation  of  the  epididymis  is  the  most 
common  complication,  the  disease,  doubtless,  spreading  in  a  direct  way  from  the  urethra 
through  the  vas  deferens  and  cord  to  the  epididymis.  In  some  cases,  it  stops  at  the  cord  ; 
in  others,  it  goes  on  to  aflfect  the  testicle  itself.  It  is  often  associated  with  hydrocele,  and 
from  this  fact  some  surgeons  have  been  led  to  believe,  that  inflammation  of  the  testicle 
itself  is  a  common  consequence  of  a  clap. 

The  treatment  of  this  aflection  will  be  considered  in  a  future  page. 

In  the  female,  inflammation  of  the  ovary  is  said  to  occur,  and  even  pelvic  peritonitis. 

Abscesses  in  the  cellular  tissue  external  to  the  urethra,  penile  or  perineal,  are  often 
met  with  in  acute  gonorrhcea,  and  should  be  opened  early. 

Chordee,  or  painful  erection  caused  by  the  stretching  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  into 
which  inflammatory  products  have  been  infiltrated  is  a  common  consequence,  and  a  very 
painful  one.  Full  doses  of  opium  (gr.  j),  or  ten  grains  of  henbane,  and  a  like  dose  of 
camphor,  are  reliable  remedies.  Ricord  used  a  suppository  of  ten  grains  of  camphor  and 
one  grain  of  the  extract  of  opium  ;  I  have  sometimes  thought  the  morphia  suppository 
the  most  useful.    Belladonna  also  smeared  over  the  urethra  gives  relief  at  times. 

Retention  of  urine  may  likewise  occur  from  the  mechanical  closure  of  the  urethra 
through  its  swelling,  from  spasm  of  the  urethra,  or  from  both  causes.  The  warm  bath 
and  opium  are  the  best  remedies  for  the  complication,  a  catheter  being  passed  only  when 
an  absolute  necessity  exists. 

Inflammation  of  the  prostate  is  likewise  a  complication,  as  is  also  inflammation 
of  the  bladder.     (  Vide  Chai)ter  XXI.) 

Inflammation  of  the  inguinal  glands  or  sympathetic  bubo,  is  often  pres- 
ent, the  glands  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  groin  being  usually  involved,  but  those 
below  Poupart's  ligament  are  not  seldom  affected.  In  neglected  cases  these  glands  may 
suppurate.  Fomentations  and  tonics  are  the  necessary  treatment.  The  absorbents  of  the 
penis  are  at  times  inflamed  and  suppurate. 

Balanitis. — When  the  glans  penis  and  prepuce  are  involved  in  the  inflammation,  and 
this  inflammation  is  attended  with  profuse  discharge,  balanitis  or  external  gonorrhcea  is 
said  to  be  present.  This  aflection  may  be  due  to  want  of  cleanliness  as  much  as  to  gonor- 
rhceal contact.  When  the  prepuce  becomes  (Edematous  and  is  long,  phimosis  takes  place  ; 
when  narrow  and  retracted  behind  the  glands  so  as  to  be  irreducible,  paraphimosis. 

This  balanitis  should  be  treated  locally  by  astringents,  such  as  the  acetate  of  lead  or 
the  nitrate  of  silver  lotion,  v-vj  grs.  to  the  ounce,  painted  on  the  inflamed  part,  the 
phimosis  and  paraphimosis  being  treated  on  general  principles. 

It  should  be  remembered  too  that  a  balanitis  associated  with  a  rawness  or  erosion  of  the 
glans  or  prepuce  may  be  due  to  a  syphilitic  inoculation. 

As  a  consequence  of  balanitis,  warts  are  very  common  which  may  cover  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  glans  and  prepuce,  or  invade  the  urethra  itself.  Tiiey  may  grow  to  a 
great  size,  putting  on  much  the  appearance  of  a  cancerous  penis.  I  have  seen  them  per- 
forate the  prepuce  of  a  penis  when  phimosis  was  present. 

They  can  only  be  treated  by  removal.  When  extensive,  their  excision  is  the  best 
plan,  the  operation  being  performed  with  the  patient  anajsthetised,  the  nitrate  of  silver 
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or  perchloride  of  iron,  or  the  galvanic  cautery  being  freely  applied  to  the  base  of  tl:e 
warty  growths.  In  less  severe  cases,  the  warts  will  often  wither  if  kept  dry  with  the 
oxide  of  zinc  or  the  fresh  powder  of  savin. 

All  warts  are  not,  however,  gonorrhoea!,  but  may  arise  without  any  such  cause  even  in 
clean  subjects.  They  are,  nevertheless,  contagious.  In  women,  they  are  often  found  up 
the  vagina,  but  more  frequently  at  its  orifice. 

GonorrhcEal  rheumatism  so  called,  is  an  undoubted  complication  of  the  disease, 
explain  it  as  we  may.  At  the  end  of  an  attack  of  clap  patients  without  doubt  are  often 
attacked  with  severe  pain  and  tenderness  of  one  or  more  joints,  attended  with  effusion 
and  constitutional  disturbance.  It  may  occur  with  every  fresh  attack  of  cla|),  and  I  have 
recorded  a  case  in  my  book  on  the  joints,  in  which  it  recurred  sixteen  times  after  sixteen 
different  attacks  of  gonorrhoea.  Some  authors  look  upon  this  affection  as  a  species  of 
pyaemia  due  to  the  absorption  of  some  morbid  matter  from  the  inflamed  urethra,  but  evi- 
dence is  still  wanting  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  theory.  It  rarely  appears  during  the 
acute  stage  of  the  affection,  mostly  in  the  chronic,  but  arrest  of  the  discharge  cannot  be 
associated  with  its  appearance.  The  knees  and  ankles  are  the  joints  mostly  involved,  yet 
those  of  the  upper  extremities  are  so  at  times.  The  fair-liaired  and  what  are  called  stru- 
mous subjects  are  said  to  be  more  {)rone  to  the  disease,  but  I  cannot  say  I  have  observed 
this. 

At  times  the  rheumatic  pains  are  more  confined  to  the  tendons  and  muscles  ;  the  heels 
and  soles  of  the  feet  are  also  frequent  seats.  The  late  Dr.  Babington  used  to  say  that 
this  form  was  found  only  in  those  who  had  taken  copaiba. 

Treatment  In  the  acute  stage,  fomentations  locally,  with  or  without  poppy-head 

decoction,  or  the  extract  of  opium  and  the  internal  use  of  Dover's  powder,  with  alkalies, 
are  the  best  means  to  adopt.  In  the  more  chronic  stage  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  potas- 
sium with  opium  appear  to  have  some  influence  over  the  disease.  It  is,  however,  at  all 
times  obstinate. 

Herpes  preputialis  This  is  a  simple  affection,  which  may  be  mistaken  for 

chancre,  and  is  known  by  tlie  appearance  of  a  crop  of  vesicles  around  the  cornea  of  tiie 
glans,  or  upon  the  external  or  internal  surface  of  the  pi-epuce.  It  is  generally  attended 
by  much  local  irritation  and  local  evidence  of  inflammation,  the  vesicles  when  they  burst 
often  discharging  freely.  The  affection  runs  its  course  in  a  few  days,  when  the  parts  heal. 
A  zinc  lotion  of  three  or  four  grains  to  the  ounce  expedites  recovery,  or,  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  gr,  v  to  the  ounce. 

The  number  of  vesicles  and  their  grouping  is  generally  sufficient  to  enable  the  surgeon 
to  diagnose  this  affection  from  a  venereal  disease. 

Chancre 

may  be  defined  to  be  a  sore  the  result  of  venereal  contact,  and  in  a  general  way,  is  found 
upon  the  penis  of  tiie  male  and  genitals  of  the  female,  but  it  may  be  seen  upon  other  parts 
of  the  body,  such  as  the  pubes,  thighs,  lips,  tongue,  nipples,  fingers,  &c.  &c.,  in  fact 
wherever  the  secretion  from  a  sj'philitic  subject  may  be  ap[)lied  to  a  raw  surface. 

In  by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases,  this  disease  begins  and  ends  as  a  local  affection  ; 
in  a  smaller  it  is  a  local  inoculation  of  a  constitutional  disease,  and  is  followed  by  syphilis. 
The  sore  is  not  syphilis,  although  it  is  the  direct  means  of  communicating  syphilis,  no 
more  than  the  inoculation  of  smallpox  is  smallpox,  although  the  inoculation  may  be  the 
means  of  giving  smalljiox. 

So  long  as  the  disease  is  local  it  is  comparatively  unimportant,  however  extensive  and 
troublesome  it  may  be  in  healing.  But  whenever  it  is  the  local  inoculation  of  a  constitu- 
tional affection  such  as  syphilis,  it  is  of  grave  importance,  however  apparently  trivial  may 
be  the  local  sore. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  vital  question  to  make  out  from  th.e  local  appearances  and  con- 
ditions of  the  sore,  whether  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  local  disease  only,  or  to  be  followed  by 
constitutional  symptoms,  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  diagnosis  may  be  made  ;  that  is,  a 
surgeon  may  from  the  external  appearance  of  a  chancre  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  all  pro- 
bability, this  one  will  not  be  followed  by  syphilis,  and  that  one  will ;  but  he  can  do  no 
more,  as  to  dogmatize  ui)on  the  point  and  to  speak  with  certainty  is  beyond  his  power. 

The  chancre  which  will  not  in  all  probability  be  followed  by  syphilis  is  the  soft  suppu- 
rating sore.  The  chancre  that  will  in  all  probability  be  followed  by  syphilis  is  the  hard 
non-suppurating  sore. 

John  Hunter  thus  describes  the  indurated  chancre  : — "  The  sore  is  somewhat  of  a 
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circular  form,  excavated,  witliout  granulations,  with  matter  adhering  to  the  surface,  and 
with  thickened  edge  and  base.  The  hardness  and  thickening  are  very  circumscribed,  not 
diffusing  themselves  gradually  and  imperceptibly  into  the  surrounding  parts,  but  termi- 
nating abruptly."  In  this  description  we  read  the  type  of  the  hard  infecting  chancre,  the 
chancre  of  the  inoculation  of  syphilis  wherever  found.  Hunter  adds,  however,  that  "a 
chancre  has  commonly  a  thickened  base  ;  and,  although  the  common  inflammation  spreads 
much  further,  yet  the  specific  inflammation  is  confined  to  this  base."  An  infecting 
chancre  may,  too,  a})i)ear  only  as  a  crack,  excoriation,  or  indurated  tubercle,  without 
abrasion. 

This  form  of  chancre  is  commonly  associated  with  some  induration,  not  suppuration  of 
the  first  row  of  the  inguinal  glands,  the  multiple  indolent  bubo.  Its  secretion  consists  of 
epithelial  debris,  of  globules  of  lymph  more  or  less  perfectly  formed  or  disintegrating,  and 
of  serum,  7iot  pus,  and  not  auto-inoculable.  In  debilitated  and  unhealthy  subjects,  adds 
Lee,  infecting  sores  will  suppurate  as  any  non-specific  lesion  would  do,  and  in  such  cases 
it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  secretion  produced  by  the  local  disease 
from  that  which  depends  upon  constitutional  peculiarity. 

The  soft  suppurating  chancre  is  often  multiple,  has  an  excavated  surface  with  neatly 
shaped  and  cut  edges  as  if  the  wound  had  been  punched  out.  It  has  an  irregular  and 
worm-eaten  surface  secreting  abundance  of  pus.  It  is  prone  to  spread  rapidly  and  to 
become  phagedoenic.  It  has  usually  a  soft  base,  but  if  otherwise,  it  will  have  what 
llicord  has  described  a  phlegmonous  hardness,  and  not  a  defined  one,  as  in  the  syphilitic 
chancre.  It  is  commonly  associated  with  a  suppurating  bubo,  and  secretes  pus,  which 
"  has  the  property  of  always  reproducing  its  specific  action  when  ai)plied  to  another  part 
of  the  same  body,  or  when  inoculated  upon  another  person." — H.  Lee. 

The  experiments  of  Fournier,  RoUet,  and  Lee's  observations,  led  the  latter  surgeon  to 
"  conclude  that  if  a  venereal  sore  yields  a  secretion  capable  of  being  inoculated  so  as  to 
produce  the  specific  pustule,  the  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  favor  of  its  being  a  local 
disease,  and  of  its  not  requiring  constitutional  treatment.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  disease 
which  we  believe  to  be  primary  syphilis  yields  a  secretion  which  is  not  auto-inoculable, 
then  the  evidence  is  against  the  local  character  of  the  affection  and  indicates  a  constitu- 
tional mode  of  treatment."    In  this  we  read  the  type  of  the  simple  local  venereal  sore. 

In  a  clinical  point  of  view,  however,  this  great  distinction  between  the  two  foi-ms  of 
chancre  is  not  always  definable  ;  and  consequently  an  intermediate  class  of  cases  in  which 
syphilis  occurs  has  to  be  recognized,  approaching  in  their  clinical  features  more  the  soft 
sore. 

There  are,  therefore,  three  forms  of  syphilitic  sore,  which  the  Government  Committee 
on  Syphilis  has  thus  well  described : — 

One  characterized  by  induration  throughout  its  entire  course  ; 

One,  soft  in  its  early  stage,  and  becoming  subsequently  indurated ;  and  one  soft 
throughout  the  whole  course,  but  which,  unlike  the  simple  local  sore,  is  followed  by  con- 
stitutional disease. 

Hard  sores  do  not  of  necessity  give  rise  to  syphilis,  whilst  soft  sores  may.  And  it  is 
an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  question  of  induration  or  non-induration  is  greatly  determined 
by  the  position  of  the  sore  ;  chancres  upon  the  female  genitals,  simple  or  syphilitic,  and 
chancres  upon  the  glans  penis,  being  rarely  hard. 

The  point,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this — that  the  indui-ated  chancre  with  a  fair 
amount  of  probability,  although  not  certainty,  may  be  the  precursor  of  syphilis,  and  not  a 
merely  local  disease.  The  soft  or  non-indurated  sore,  in  exceptional  cases,  may  be  due  to 
a  syphilitic  inoculation,  and  be  followed  by  the  constitutional  symptoms,  although  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  it  is  a  purely  local  affection. 

A  crop  of  soft  sores  fringing  the  prepuce,  or  surrounding  the  corona,  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  simple  and  non-syphilitic  disease. 

A  spreading  chancre  with  a  suppurating  bubo,  is  probably  a  local  affection. 

A  small  single  chancre  indurated  from  the  beginning,  is  the  most  suspicious  of  syphilis, 
although  even  in  this,  there  is  no  certainty  of  its  being  so.  In  fact,  it  is  not  possible  to 
speak  with  any  certainty  as  to  a  chancre  being  syphilitic  or  otherwise.  Syphilis  is  a  con- 
stitutional disease  which  can  only  be  recognized  by  its  constitutional  symptoms,  and  not 
by  the  point  of  its  inoculation. 

With  respect  to  the  period  of  incubation  of  a  simple  or  syphilitic  chancre  no  definite 
time  can  be  given,  since  it  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  a  week  ;  but  the  multiple  suppurat- 
ing simple  chancres,  as  a  rule,  appear  more  rapidly  after  tlie  infection  than  any  other,  and 
the  syphilitic  chancre  often  does  not  appear  for  a  week  at  least,  sometimes  two  or  three, 
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after  infection.  Dr.  Bumstead,  of  New  York,  says — *'  that  an  interval  of  at  least  ten  days 
will  be  found  to  have  existed  between  infection  and  the  appearance  of  the  sore."  (Edition 
of  '  Cullerier's  Atlas  of  Venereal  Disease,'  1868.) 

A  chancre,  like  any  ordinary  sore,  may  present  different  appearances  at  different  times. 
It  may  be  at  its  origin  vesicular,  papular,  pustular,  or  an  excoriation,  and  pass  through  the 
ulcerating,  granulating,  and  cicatrizing  stages ;  in  some  cases  the  ulcerating  stage  will 
be  a  long  one,  while  in  another  it  may  be  so  brief  as  hardly  to  be  recognized. 

The  action  of  the  sore  may  vary  with  the  condition  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  with  the 
condition  of  the  part  upon  which  it  is  placed,  and  it  will  be  influenced  probably  by  the 
nature  or  stage  of  the  infecting  sore  from  which  the  disease  has  been  communicated. 

A  chancre,  like  an  ordinary  sore  when  there  is  much  local  action  and  little  constitu- 
tional power,  may  become  irritable,  inflamed,  or  phagedtenic,  more  particularly  when 
drink,  irregular  living,  and  debauchery  have  so  enervated  the  system,  as  to  render  the 
patient  unable  to  withstand  the  effects  of  any  local  irrritation.  These  various  actions  may 
attack  the  chancre  at  any  period  of  its  progress. 

When  a  chancre  is  sloughing  or  phagedenic  from  the  first,  and  has  originated  from  an 
inoculation  of  syphilitic  matter,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  sloughing  process 
may  have  a  beneficial  tendency,  since  the  very  intensity  of  the  local  effects  of  the  jwison 
may  be  tiie  means  of  preventing  its  absorption,  and  thus,  the  outbreak  of  syphilis.  When, 
however,  the  sloughing  action  appears  during  the  ulcerating  or  latter  period  of  the  chancre's 
progress,  it  will  have  no  such  useful  influence  ;  for  when  syphilis  is  inoculated  through  a 
chancre,  it  is  during  its  vesicular,  papular,  or  pustular  condition,  prior  to  its  ulcerative 
stage,  and  no  action  of  the  sore  that  appears  after  this  period  can  have  any  effect  in 
checking  the  diffusion  of  the  poison.  "  If  the  inflammation  spreads  fast,"  writes  Hunter, 
"  it  shows  a  constitution  more  than  naturally  disposed  to  inflammation  ;  if  the  pain  is 
great  it  shows  a  great  dis[)osition  to  irritation  ;  it  also  sometimes  happens  that  they  very 
early  begin  to  form  sloughs.  When  this  is  the  case  they  have  a  strong  tendency  to  mor- 
tification." "  These  three  conditions  of  a  sore,"  adds  Aston  Key,  commenting  upon  the 
above,  "  distinct  in  their  cause  and  in  their  operation  from  the  syphilitic  action,  are 
adverted  to,  as  pointing  out  the  distinction  that  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  irritable, 
inflamed,  and  the  sloughing  chancre,  and  afford  a  guide  to  the  pathological  surgeon  as  safe 
and  intelligible  as  the  more  elaborate  descriptions  of  modern  writers."  ('  Guy's  Hos. 
Rep.,'  1840.) 

Treatment  of  Chancre — The  uncertainty  that  most  surgeons  entertain  as  to  the 
nature  of  a  chancre,  from  the  knowledge  that  any  sore  upon  the  penis  ranging  from  a 
simi)le  excoriation  to  an  indurated  chancre  may  be  the  inoculation  of  syphilis,  renders  it 
desirable  and  expedient  tliat  all  sores  should  be  destroyed  at  the  veiy  e^irliest  period,  and 
when  this  is  effectually  done  before  the  ulcerative  stage  has  set  in,  or  during  the  vesicular, 
papular,  or  pustular,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  syphilis  may  often  be  prevented. 

When,  however,  the  sore  exists  as  an  ulcer,  this  abortive  practice  is  useless ;  indeed,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  it  makes  a  small  sore  large,  retards  recovery,  and  in  no  way  pre- 
vents syphilitic  symptoms  appearing  where  the  chancre  had  had  a  syphilitic  origin.  But, 
taking  all  together,  not  one  chancre  out  of  four  has  a  syphilitic  origin. 

For  the  destruction  of  a  chancre  on  its  first  appearance,  nitrate  of  silver,  nitric  acid, 
potassa  fusa,  or  chloride  of  zinc  may  be  employed,  the  base  of  the  sore  being  well  destroyed. 

When  this  is  not  done,  the  chancre  should  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles ;  to  tlie 
inflamed,  lead  lotion,  with  or  without  opium,  may  be  applied ;  to  the  sloughing,  opium 
with  tonics,  internally,  are  indicated ;  to  the  indolent,  nitric  acid  lotion  or  black  wash  are 
the  best  stimulants  ;  while  to  ordinary  sores,  water  dressing  should  be  used. 

A  chancre  requires  no  special  treatment  as  a  chancre,  beyond  its  primary  destruction  from 
motives  of  expediency,  or  from  reasons  of  weight  to  destroy  a  supposed  syphilitic  inocula- 
tion. The  common  practice  of  applying  black  wash  to  all  sores  on  the  penis  is  not  needed  ; 
and  to  cauterize  all  chancres  at  every  stage  of  their  existence  as  soon  as  they  come  under 
notice  is  unnecessary.  But  when  the  powers  of  the  patient  are  feeble,  tonics  are  called 
for,  and  any  special  conditions  are  to  be  treated  as  common  sense  indicates. 

Medicines  useful  for  syphilis  should  only  be  given  when  other  evidence  of  syphilis  exists 
beyond  that  afforded  by  the  local  inoculation.  To  treat  all  chancres  alike,  as  if  due  to 
syphilis,  is  uncalled  for  and  unscientific  ;  by  doing  so  many  patients  are  sacrificed  to  a 
theory  greatly  to  their  detriment. 
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Complications  of  Chancre. 

Phimosis  is  one  of  the  most  common,  and  is  found  in  at  least  a  fourth  of  all  forms  of 
chancre  and  at  all  stages  of  their  progress,  although  with  the  sloughing  sore,  it  is  probably 
the  most  frequent.  In  the  fringing  ])reputial  chancres,  however,  it  is  a  common  compli- 
cation. It  is  an  accidental  accompaniment  of  a  chancre,  and  is  due  to  the  inflammatory 
inHltration  of  the  prepuce.  When  not  severe,  it  is  not  a  condition  of  much  importance, 
if  local  cleanliness  be  attended  to,  for  as  the  chancres  heal,  the  inflammatory  ujdema  will 
subside  and  the  parts  assume  their  natural  condition. 

AVhen,  however,  oedema  is  present,  and  a  blood-stained  discharge  mixed  with  the  debris 
of  broken-up  tissues  escapes  from  beneath  the  prepuce,  and  doubt  consequently  is  felt  as 
to  the  nature,  position,  and  character  of  the  chancre;  when  evidence  exists  that  the  parts 
beneath  are  undergoing  a  destructive  process  which  demands  direct  local  treatment,  the 
prepuce  must  be  slit  up,  the  surgeon  taking  care  to  do  this  effectually;  since  through  a 
want  of  due  attention  to  this  point,  the  glans  penis  may  be  destroyed  or  the  prepuce  per- 
forated. When  the  sore  has  been  exposed,  it  ought  to  treated  on  oi-dinary  principles. 
When  a  simple  purulent  discharge  comes  from  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce,  the  constant  use 
of  water  and  simple  lead  or  other  injection  will  probably  suflfiice.  Phimosis  without 
inflammatory  oedema  rarely  calls  for  treatment. 

Phagedena. 

Venereal  like  other  sores  may  slough,  the  suppurating  chancre  becoming  more  prone  to 
take  on  this  action  than  the  non-suppurating  and  indurated.  When  a  sore  sloughs  from 
the  first,  it  will  probably  prove  to  be  non-infecting,  and  even  if  syphilitic  in  its  origin,  it 
may  lose  its  syphilitic  nature,  the  sore,  when  the  sloughing  action  has  ceased,  becoming  a 
simple  one.  This  action  is  at  times  so  intense  that  the  penis  rapidly  swells,  inflames,  and 
becomes  gangrenous  after  infection,  the  whole  organ  at  times  sloughing  off;  while,  at 
others,  the  action  will  be  more  partial. 

In  exceptional  instances,  the  mortification  is  of  the  dry  kind.  In  the  Peninsular  War, 
when  the  British  troops  were  in  Portugal,  the  sloughing  of  the  penis  from  inflammation 
was  so  severe  that  Inspector  Fergusson  ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  vol.  iv)  wrote  :  "  It  is  pro- 
bable more  men  have  sustained  the  most  melancholy  of  all  mutilations  during  the  four  years 
at  war  in  Portugal  through  this  disease,  wliich  was  called  the  '  black  lion,'  than  the  regis- 
ters of  all  the  hospitals  in  England  could  produce  in  the  last  century."  He  attributed 
the  severity  of  this  afl'ection  to  the  free  sexual  intercourse  of  persons  of  different  nations. 

How  far  this  phagedaena  depends  u|)on  some  peculiar  power  of  the  infecting  poison,  or 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  individual  patient,  is  difficult  to  determine,  although  the  latter 
probably  has  the  greater  influence,  since,  when  any  such  depressing  agency  as  that  caused 
by  drink,  excess  of  venery,  or  illness  is  present,  pliagedajna  is  more  likely  to  occur  than 
under  other  circumstances. 

Treatment  In  the  treatment  of  all  cases  of  phagedaena,  opium,  tonics,  and  good  living 

are  the  three  essentials  ;  while  mercury  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  are  inadmissible. 

Locally,  the  part  must  be  kept  clean  by  frequent  ablution,  and  to  this  end,  the  prepuce 
often  requires  to  be  slit  up.  Lotions  of  nitric  acid,  one  drachm  to  five  ounces  of  water  ; 
of  carbolic  acid,  one  part  to  thirty  ;  of  sulphate  of  copper,  five  or  ten  grains  to  the  ounce; 
of  [)Otassio-tartrate  of  iron,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  are  also  useful,  and 
opium  in  solution  is  often  a  good  addition.  When  the  disease  spreads,  local  mercurial 
fumigation  is  said  to  be  of  value  ;  but  change  of  air  is  most  beneficial. 

Adenopathy  or  bubo  is  a  common  comi)lication  of  the  simple  as  well  as  of  the 
infecting  chancre  ;  that  is,  it  is  found  in  the  local  venereal  sore  as  well  as  in  the  inocula- 
tion of  true  syphilis,  but  in  the  former  the  gland  as  a  rule  suppurates,  while  in  the  latter 
it  rarely  does  so,  at  any  rate  as  a  consequence  of  the  local  sore. 

"  Lymphatic  absorption,"  writes  Lee,  "  from  a  suppurating  syphilitic  sore  (sim[)le) 
necessarily  produces  a  sup])urating  bubo;  any  attempt  to  prevent  such  an  affection  from 
sup[)urating  is  entirely  futile.  The  disease  within  the  lym[)hatic  system  is  the  same,  and 
runs  a  similar  course  as  that  upon  the  surface  of  the  body." 

The  bubo  associated  with  the  simple  non-infecting  sore  is  the  direct  result  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  specific  pus,  the  matter  in  tlie  interior  of  the  gland  retaining  its  specific  charac- 
ters, whilst  that  outside  the  gland  is  ordinary  non-S[)ecific  pus.  As  the  disease  advances, 
however,  the  two  fluids  mix,  and  the  wliole  acquires  the  characters  of  the  specific  fluid,  the 
surface  of  the  sore  about  the  glands  becoming  in  this  way  inoculated. 
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In  the  infecting  and  syphilitic  chancre,  the  enlargement  of  tlie  glantl  is  usually  indolent, 
and  unconnected  with  suppuration.  It  appears  within  the  first  or  second  week  of  the 
inoculation,  and  many  glands  are  usually  involved,  forming  hard,  indolent,  painless 
swellings.  In  exceptional  cases,  however,  where  the  sore  is  a  source  of  local  irritation, 
suppuration  of  the  glands  may  take  place — the  suppurating  bubo  in  the  course  of  the 
constitutional  symptoms  being  no  rare  event.  The  presence  or  absence  of  suppuration  in 
the  inguinal  glands  is  not  therefore  evidence  of  any  positive  value  as  to  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  a  syphilitic  affection.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  a  local  sore  on  the 
penis  associated  with  an  adenopathy,  which  passes  rapidly  on  to  suppuration,  is  in  all  pro- 
bability a  local  and  not  a  syphilitic  affection,  while  a  local  sore  with  a  simple  induration  of 
the  glands  is  in  all  probability  a  syphilitic  inoculation. 

In  every  form,  therefore,  of  chancre,  though  more  frequently  in  the  local  sore,  simple 
adenitis  or  sympathetic  bubo  may  be  met  with  as  a  result  of  local  irritation,  which  differs 
in  no  respect  from  the  adenitis  of  any  other  local  organ.  One  or  more  glands  may  be 
involved  in  the  action,  and  suppuration  may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  In  the  simple 
local  sore  it  is  usually  acute.  As  a  rule,  too,  the  sore  formed  by  the  venereal  bubo,  unlike 
tliat  resulting  from  simple  adenitis,  instead  of  healing  kindly,  often  takes  on  very  much 
the  appearance  of  the  local  disease ;  the  edges  ulcerate,  the  opening  enlarges,  and  a  large 
sore  is  formed  ;  indeed,  from  this  action,  the  serpiginous  sore,  to  which  allusion  will  be 
made,  often  takes  its  origin.  At  times  the  bubo  puts  on  a  phagedaenic  action  and  spreads 
fearfully. 

In  rare  cases,  the  glands  are  said  to  enlarge  w'ithout  any  local  lesion,  this  chronic 
enlargement  being  followed  by  syphilis.  I  have,  however,  never  seen  a  marked  instance 
of  tiiis,  and  in  reputed  cases,  have  suspected  the  former  existence  of  some  overlooked  local 
sore  or  fissure.    Mr.  Cock  does  not  recognize  the  affection. 

Treatment  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  suppuration  of  the  inguinal  glands,  for 

even  w'hen  associated  with  syphilis,  the  poison  is  not  eliminated  by  such  means,  and  when 
due  to  some  simple  local  source  of  irritation  is  only  an  additional  cause  or  annoyance. 

To  endeavor  to  prevent  suppuration  is,  consequently,  a  Avise  course,  which  can  best  be 
done  by  rest  and  the  local  application  of  cold  in  the  form  of  ice  in  a  bag,  or  lotions  of  lead, 
muriate  of  ammonia,  or  spirit.  When  suppuration  is  threatening  or  cannot  be  retarded, 
warm  fomentations  are  the  best,  and  as  soon  as  pus  has  formed  a  free  incision  should  be 
made,  followed  by  warm-water  dressing  or  a  poultice.  A  vertical  incision,  as  a  rule,  is 
the  best,  but  when  the  abscess  is  large  the  opening  should  be  made  in  the  long  axis.  The 
ai)plication  of  leeches  or  iodine  to  a  bubo  that  threatens  to  suppurate  seems  a  useless 
practice. 

In  the  indolent  bubo,  or  rather  where  indurated  glands  exist,  local  treatment  is  useless 
though  care  should  be  observed  that  no  local  source  of  irritation  is  added  to  that  of  the 
sore,  and  no  excess  of  exercise  taken  by  which  the  inflammation  may  be  increased. 

When  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  glands  is  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products  as 
indicated  by  its  brawniness,  &c.,  the  value  of  local  pressure  by  means  of  a  pad  and  the 
spica  bandage  (Fig.  278)  is  unquestioned  ;  while  tonics,  rest,  and  other  constitutional 
treatment  are  beneficial.  The  local  application  of  some  mercurial  ointment  at  times 
appears  to  be  of  use,  and  a  small  blister,  a  strong  solution  of  iodine  or  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
is  of  value  in  hastening  either  the  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  products  or  their  suppu- 
ration. As  soon  as  suppuration  appears,  the  abscess  should  be  opened.  When  a  hard 
gland  is  left  at  the  bottom  of  a  suppurating  wound,  the  American  practice  of  applying 
such  a  caustic  as  the  potassa  fusa  to  its  centre,  to  cause  its  death  and  subsequent  slough- 
ing, or  Golding-Bird's  electrolytic  caustic,  occasionally  is  of  great  use,  this  practice  being 
as  useful  in  syphilitic  glandular  enlargements  as  in  others.  In  some  instances,  the 
removal  of  the  gland  by  the  scalpel  may  be  expedient.  Sinuses  must,  if  possible,  always 
be  laid  open. 

If  phagedaena  attacks  a  bubo,  the  local  application  of  nitric  acid,  or  the  actual  or  gal- 
vanic cautery  is  sometimes  called  for,  more  particularly  when,  in  spite  of  general  or  other 
local  treatment,  it  spreads.  Opium,  tonics,  and  other  internal  remedies  must  not  be 
omitted.  '  . 

HYDROCELE  OF  THE  CORD  AND  OF  THE  TESTICLE. 

Hydrocele  or  a  collection  of  serous  fluid  in  close  connection  with  the  testicle  or  sper- 
matic cord,  is  a  term  which  has  been  applied  to  two  classes  of  cases  which  differ  in  their 
progress  as  well  as  in  their  pathology,  and  agree  only  in  the  one  marked  and  prominent 
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syinj)tom  to  which  the  term  hydrocele  is  applicaWe.  For  clinical  purposes,  however,  the 
word  has  certain  advantages,  and,  with  this  view,  may  still  be  employed. 

Acce[)ting  the  term,  therefore,  as  signifying  a  collection  of  fluid  in  close  contact  with 
the  testicle  or  spermatic  cord,  two  great  divisions  of  the  subject  at  once  suggest  themselves, 
namely,  the  vaginal  hydrocele  or  the  collection  of  fluid  into  some  portion  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  either  of  the  cord  or  testicle,  and  the  encysted  hydrocele  which  is  an  expanded 
and  newly  formed  cyst,  as  a  rule,  in  connection  with  the  epididymis,  and  but  rarely  with 
the  body  of  the  testis. 

On  the  formation  of  the  serous  sac  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  studied 

physiology  that  the  testicle  in  its  descent  from  the  loin  during  frjetal  life  draws  with  it 
into  the  scrotum  two  layers  of  peritoneum  Avith  its  attendant  nerves  and  vessels,  and  that 
all  pass  through  the  internal  and  extei-nal  abdominal  rings  in  front  of  the  cord  into  the 
scrotum.  The  posterior  layer  of  peritoneum  being  in  close  connection  with  the  fibrous 
capsule  of  the  body  of  the  testicle — the  tunica  albuginea — and  the  anterior  in  connection 
with  the  purse  or  scrotum.  In  a  perfectly  normal  condition,  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
at  birth  or  shortly  after,  the  two  surfaces  of  this  serous  membrane  close  and  become  adhe- 
rent, the  canal  which  was  at  one  time  present  ceasing  to  exist  from  the  internal  abdominal 
ring  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  testicle ;  while  in  the  scrotum,  the  two  serous  surfaces 
remain  permanently  free  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  easy  and  ready  mobility  of  the  testicle 
in  its  scrotal  covering.  Mr.  .Birkett,  however,  has  demonstrated  that  the  prolongation  of 
the  serous  membrane  down  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  scrotal  sac  often  remains  patent  for 
a  longer  period  than  has  generally  been  supposed,  indeed  in  some  cases  it  continues  more 
or  less  as  a  pervious  canal  during  the  whole  of  life.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  examples  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  the  bowel  descends  into  the 
open  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum  which  passes  down  with  the  testicle. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  following  anatomical  facts  may  with  some  confi- 
dence be  accepted : — 

That  the  opening  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  at  the  internal  ring  is  frequently  open  at 
birth  and  during  the  whole  of  adult  life. 

That  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum  may  remain  as  a  more  or  less  open  canal 
during  childliood,  and  even  up  to  old  age  ;  and  that  this  tube  may  extend  partially  or 
wholly  through  the  inguinal  canal,  and  even  into  the  scrotal  vaginal  sac. 

That  this  natui-ally  formed  peritoneal  tube  and  sac  may  be  closed  at  the  internal  or 
external  abdominal  rings,  or  at  any  intermediate  spot  between  these  points,  or  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  testis. 

As  a  consequence  from  these  facts  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  a  collection  of  serous  fluid 
may  take  place  in  any  part  of  this  prolonged  serous  channel,  and  that  a  hydrocele  of  the 
cord  or  testis  of  different  kinds  may  be  produced. 

We  thus  find  during  infant  -^and  early  life,  from  a  want  of  closure  of  this  tube  at  the 
internal  ring  or  at  some  lower  part  of  its  course,  that  a  serous  exudation  may  take  place 
into  the  cord  or  the  scrotal  portion  of  this  peritoneal  sac,  and,  that  under  the  former  cir- 
cumstances a  congenital  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  and  under  the  latter,  coiigenital  hydrocele 
of  the  testicle  is  said  to  exist.  When  the  tubular  portion  of  the  canal  is  closed  above,  and 
the  testicular  part  is  open,  a  simple  vaginal  hydrocele  exists;  and,  when  the  tubular  por- 
tion of  the  canal  is  not  closed  below,  the  hydrocele  may  extend  more  or  less  up  the  canal 
even  as  far  as  the  internal  ring. 

In  another  class  of  cases,  the  serous  fluid  may  be  confined  between  the  internal  and 
external  rings,  giving  rise  to  the  so-called  diffused  hydrocele  of  the  cord;  and,  when  it 
occupies  a  still  more  restricted  space,  it  is  usually  described  as  an  encysted  hydrocele  of  the 
same  part. 

The  pathology  of  all  these  different  conditions  remains,  too,  the  same,  the  different 
position  of  the  fluid  being  accidentally  determined  by  the  extent  and  lines  of  adhesion,  or 
the  closure  of  the  peritoneal  testicular  prolongations.  A  reference  to  Figs.  261-2-3, 
given  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  hernia,  p.  458,  will  assist  the  student  in  understanding 
these  points. 

The  Pathology  op  Hydrocele. 

It  may  with  considerable  confidence  be  asserted  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  secretion  of 
the  serous  fluid  which  gives  rise  to  the  ordinary  vaginal  hydrocele  is  due  to  an  inflamma- 
tory vaginalis ;  because  in  certain  cases,  flocculi  of  pure  lymph  may  be  seen  floating  in 
the  secretion,  while  in  others  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  same  may  be  observed.  The 
41 
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thickening  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  moreover,  wliich  so  frequently  takes  place  in  chronic 
cases,  the  presence  of  membranous  bands  and  septa  in  the  cavity  of  the  serous  sac,  and 
the  fact  that  this  form  of  hydrocele  may  be  produced  by  extension  of  the  inflammatory 
action  from  the  epididymis  or  the  body  of  the  testicle,  point  likewise  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  clear  that  an  inflammatory  action  has  any  influence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  serous  etfusion  in  the  congenital  form  of  hydrocele,  in  which  a  communication 
still  exists  between  the  abdominal  peritoneal  cavity  and  the  scrotal  serous  sac ;  indeed,  it 
would  rather  appear  as  if  the  exudation  was  of  a  passive  nature  and  merely  an  excess  of 
the  natural  secretion  of  the  serous  membrane,  since  in  many  of  these  cases  the  fluid  rapidly 
disappears  under  tonic  treatment,  being  re-absorbed  as  the  powers  of  the  patient  improve, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  fluid  of  a  vaginal  hydrocele  is  invariably  albuminous,  as  the  secretion  of  all 
serous  membranes  contains  albumen  in  solution,  and  under  the  influence  of  an  inflamma- 
tory action,  tliis  is  markedly  increased  ;  hence,  the  amount  of  albumen  in  the  fluid  of  a 
hydrocele  is  determined  by  the  nature  and  violence  of  the  inflammatory  action.  In  some 
cases  of  the  vaginal,  as  of  the  congenital  variety,  we  thus  find  it  as  a  thin,  serous,  and 
saline  fluid  of  a  clear  color,  slightly  tenacious  and  albuminous,  the  fluid  differing  in  no 
single  point  from  the  natural  serous  fluid  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  while  in  others,  it  is  of  a 
more  tenacious  character,  varying  from  a  pale  amber  to  a  deep  straw  color.  In  some 
examples,  the  fluid  will  be  stained  with  blood,  in  others  it  will  hold  cholesterine  in  sus- 
pension, at  times  being  perfectly  opaque  and  syrupy  from  the  presence  of  such  matters. 
It  is,  however,  in  the  old  and  chronic  cases  alone  that  these  last  conditions  are  to  be 
observed. 

In  the  acute  vaginal  hydrocele,  more  or  less  fibrin  will  be  found  either  in  solution,  or  in 
the  form  of  false  membrane  or  adhesions  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  serous  membrane; 
and,  in  the  chronic,  the  walls  of  the  cyst  will  be  found  to  have  undergone  great  changes  ; 
the  thin  clear  membrane  having  become  tliick  and  opaque,  owing  to  the  organization  of 
the  inflammatory  product  which  had  been  poured  out  into  its  tissue,  and  in  certain  cases 
containing  cartilaginous  or  ossific  deposits,  while  on  its  surface,  it  will  present  a  firm  fibrous 
appearance.  In  rare  cases,  suppuration  has  been  observed  to  occur  in  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
but  this  result  is  beyond  my  experience,  except  as  the  etf'ect  of  some  external  irritation  or 
plan  of  treatment  which  had  been  adopted  for  its  cure. 

Uncomplicated  hydrocele,  or  a  simple  effusion  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  unassociated 
with  any  disease  of  the  testis  or  epididymis,  is  generally  a  painless  and  insidious  affection  ; 
it  attracts  attention  mainly  by  its  size,  and  demands  treatment  chiefly  from  the  mechanical 
inconvenience  it  causes.  It  is  generally  of  slow^  progress,  and,  as  a  rule,  will  be  found  to 
have  existed  for  many  months  before  seen  by  the  surgeon,  the  patient  seeking  advice  only 
when  the  organ  has  become  cumbersome,  and  from  its  weight,  has  excited  some  pain  and 
dragging  in  the  lumbar  region. 

The  Clinical  Examination  of  a  Hydrocele  of  Testicle. 

On  examining  a  testicle  the  seat  of  this  disease,  the  enlargement  will  be  found  free  and 
really  movable,  and  to  occupy  the  position  of  that  organ  which  it  includes.  On  inquiring 
into  the  history  of  the  case,  it  will  be  ascertained  that  the  swelling  appeared  primarily  in 
connection  wath  the  testis,  and  gradually  encroached  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  scrotum 
towards  the  external  ring,  while  on  careful  examination,  the  cord  will  generally  be  felt 
clear  and  distinct  above  the  tumor.  In  exceptional  cases,  however,  the  fluid  will  be  found 
to  pass  upwards  through  the  external  as  tar  as  the  internal  ring,  it  being  tolerably  clear 
in  such  examples  that  the  peritoneal  testicular  process  has  closed  only  at  one  point,  and 
that  is  at  its  internal  abdominal  opening  (Fig.  261).  On  taking  the  tumor  in  the  hand  it 
will  be  found  to  be  light,  and  on  passing  the  fingers  over  its  surface  it  will  be  felt  smooth 
and  uniform.  Fluctuation  will  also  readily  be  detected  on  the  slightest  and  most  delicate 
palpation.  The  position  of  tiie  testicle  should  then  be  looked  for  and  made  out ;  its  natural 
site  being  somewhat  posterior,  and  in  large  tumors,  towards  the  upper  part.  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  certain  examples,  that  is,  in  cases  in  which  the  organ  is  malplaced, 
the  testicle  may  be  in  front  of  or  below  the  tumor.  TJie  best  test  of  its  presence  is  afforded 
by  manipulation  ;  the  pec.-uliar  testicular  pain  felt  on  the  ajjplication  of  pressure  affording 
a  certain  indication.  The  question  of  tianslucency  should  next  demand  attention,  for 
when  present  it  is  of  peculiar  importance,  and  indicative  of  the  vaginal  liydrocele.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  such  a  symptom  is  not  constant,  since  it  is  neither  present 
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in  cases  of  hydrocele  in  wliich  the  fluid  is  thick,  bloody,  or  opaque,  nor  when  the  Avails  of 
the  vaginal  tumor  have  become  thickened  by  fibrinous  deposit. 

It  should  be  added,  that  for  this  translucency  to  be  well  observed,  the  integuments  of 
the  scrotum  should  be  firmly  stretched  over  the  scrotal  enlargement. 

The  tumor  is  generally  described  as  being  of  a  regular  and  pyriform  shape,  but  this 
condition  is  very  variable,  since  the  shape  of  the  swelling  depends  ui)on  the  openness  of 
the  tubular  peritoneal  membrane  of  the  cord  and  the  connection  which  exists  between  the 
surfaces  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis  and  tunica  vaginalis  scroti.  When  the  canal  has 
closed  and  withered  down  to  the  body  of  the  testis,  the  swelling  will  be  more  or  less 
globular  ;  and  the  higher  the  point  of  closure  of  the  vaginal  peritoneal  sac  towards  the 
internal  ring,  the  more  pyramidal  will  the  watery  swelling  necessarily  become.  If  adhe- 
sions exist  between  the  two  layers  of  serous  membrane  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  testis, 
the  hydrocele  will  appear  to  be  at  the  upper  part ;  and,  when  the  natural  contraction  be- 
tween the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  cord  and  of  the  testicle  is  not  completed  (Fig.  263),  an 
irregular  or  even  hour-glass  contraction  may  make  its  appearance — the  outline  of  a  hydro- 
cele depending  much  upon  the  anatomical  conditions  of  the  part  in  which  it  is  situated, 
and  the  pathological  changes  which  may  have  resulted  from  the  affection.  The  true  pyri- 
form swelling  is  best  seen  in  children,  when  the  fluid  will  be  found  frequently  to  pass  well 
up  the  cord,  although  in  adults  it  is  not  uncommon. 

Hydrocele  occurs  at  all  ages,  but  it  is  somewhat  common  at  birth  and  middle  age,  and 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  appears  as  a  one-sided  affection,  and  seems  to  affect  the  right 
or  left  testis  indiscriminately.  Curling  informs  us  that  of  115  cases,  65  occurred  on  the 
right,  44  on  the  left  side,  and  6  were  double  ;  while  out  of  117,  my  own  cases,  consecu- 
tively observed  in  which  these  facts  were  noted,  41  occurred  on  the  right  side,  62  on  the 
left,  and  14  w^ere  double,  results  coinciding  with  the  opinions  of  Velpeau,  Gerdy,  and 
others. 

By  way  of  summary  it  may  be  said,  a  chronic  vaginal  hydrocele  appears  as  a  painless 
enlargement  of  the  testicle,  of  slow  and  unequal  growth,  and  of  variable  size,  with  a 
smooth  and  uniform  surface,  and  more  or  less  tense  and  fluctuating  feel.  It  is  invariably 
movable  within  the  scrotum,  and,  as  a  rule,  appears  to  be  distinct  from  any  abdominal 
connections.  The  presence  of  the  testis  within  the  swelling  can  generally  be  made  out 
by  the  testicular  pain,  which  is  produced  by  pressure  at  its  posterior  and  upper  portion,  if 
the  tumor  be  large,  and  at  its  lower  if  small ;  or  by  the  absence  of  translucency  at  one 
spot — the  tumor,  as  a  rule,  transmitting  light  when  its  scrotal  coverings  have  been  well 
stretched.  It  has  a  tendency  to  remain  tranquil  for  many  years,  and  by  age  simply 
increases  in  size.  It  occasionally  grows  to  enormous  dimensions,  when  the  penis  may 
become  buried  within  the  swelling ;  but  never  proves  dangerous  to  life.  It  causes  pain 
and  re(]uires  treatment  mainly  from  mechanical  causes. 

Hydrocele  of  the  cord  It  has  been  already  briefly  explained  how  a  hydrocele  of 

the  cord  may  be  produced,  and  under  what  circumstances  it  may  appear  as  a  diffused  or  a 
so-called  encysted  tumor.  It  has  likewise  been  shown,  how  these  two  conditions  are  but 
modifications  of  the  same  disease,  the  diffuseness  or  isolation  of  the  affections  being 
determined  by  the  adhesion,  or  more  or  less  complete  closure  of  the  vaginal  process  of 
peritoneum  as  it  passes  downwards  into  the  scrotum.  Thus,  a  congenital  hydrocele  of  the 
cord  will  be  present,  when,  from  a  want  of  closure  at  the  abdominal  orifice  of  the  vaginal 
peritoneal  process,  serous  fluid  can  gravitate  downwards  as  far  as  the  external  ring,  where 
the  canal  is  obliterated ;  and  a  diffused  hydrocele  of  the  cord  will  be  said  to  exist  when, 
either  at  an  early  or  late  period  of  life,  serous  fluid  collects  in  the  vaginal  process  closed 
at  the  internal  ring  and  between  it  and  the  external  ring  or  upper  portion  of  the  testis ; 
while  in  a  third  class  of  cases  an  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord  may  appear  as  a  small 
isolated  bag  of  serous  fluid  movable  with  the  cord  and  connected  with  it,  situated 
between  any  of  these  points,  its  circumscribed  nature  having  been  determined  by  a  more 
complete  closure  of  the  vaginal  peritoneal  process,  and  the  limited  space  into  which  the 
effusion  has  taken  place. 

Under  all  these  conditions,  however,  the  pathology  of  the  affection  is  the  same,  and 
the  symptoms  indicating  its  presence  vary  only  according  to  the  size  and  tension  of  the 
sac  which  contains  the  fluid.  In  the  congenital  form  in  which  a  communication  exists 
with  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  hydrocele  will  fluctuate  and  have  a  smooth  and  uniform 
outline,  but  it  can  never  be  tense.  It  will  also  disappear  more  or  less  readily  by  pressure, 
or  by  elevating  the  testicle  on  the  patient  assuming  the  recumbent  position,  wiien  the  fluid 
will  gravitate  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  with  a  rapidity  which  varies  according  to  the 
size  of  the  peritoneal  communication. 
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Fig.  377. 


It  will  give  to  the 
and,  in  certain  in- 
It  will,  moreover, 
be  found  movable. 


Encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord. 


In  the  diffused  hydrocele  of  the  card,  this  disappearance  of  the  swelling  by  rest  or 
pressure  will  not  take  place,  for  in  such,  the  opening  of  the  vaginal  process  will  have 

closed  naturally.  Tlie  tumor  will  thus  appear  as  a 
baggy  or  tense  elastic  swelling  in  the  inguinal  canal, 
which  it  will  more  or  less  rill, 
hand  a  sensation  of  fluctuation, 
stances,  may  appear  translucent, 
on  any  traction  of  the  testicle, 
and  painful  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tension  of 
the  cyst  or  of  the  inflammatory  action. 

In  the  more  localized  or  apparently  cystic  hydro- 
cele of  the  cord,  the  same  symptoms  will  present 
themselves.  The  tumor  will  be  more  isolated,  prob- 
ably more  movable  and  more  tense,  and  it  will  be 
readily  acted  on  also  by  any  traction  on  the  testis.  It 
may  occur  as  a  single  cyst  or  as  many  cysts,  but  each 
will  present  the  same  symptoms.  When  a  single, 
tense,  movable  cyst  exists,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  a 
distinct  morbid  growth  ;  but  the  diagnosis  of  the  case  ought  not  to  be  difficult  when  care 
is  observed.    Fig.  377  well  illustrates  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  affection. 

Treatment  of  the  vaginal  hydrocele  of  the  testis  In  the  congenital  hydro- 
cele of  young  life,  surgical  treatment  should  be  very  simple,  for  the  disease  as  a  rule 
readily  disappears  with  age  and  increasing  strength.  A  little  cold  lotion  applied  to  the 
part,  such  as  a  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and  tonic  medicine,  is  frequently 
sufficient  to  effect  a  cure ;  for,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  effusion  into  the  vaginal  sac 
in  these  instances  seems  to  be  often  of  a  passive  nature.  The  hydrocele  found  in  infancy 
is  not,  however,  always  of  the  congenital  form  ;  as  a  hydrocele  may  exist  in  an  infant  in 
which  there  is  no  communication  with  the  peritoneal  abdominal  cavity  through  the  neck 
of  the  vaginal  process,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  a  different  treatment  may  be 
required.  Cold  lotions  and  tonics  may  be  of  use,  and  certainly  should  be  primarily  em- 
ployed ;  yet  in  many  instances,  the  treatment  will  fail  to  cure  the  case.  Acupuncture 
may  be  then  employed,  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  escape  into  the  cellular  tissue  around  the 
sac,  when  it  may  be  altogether  removed  by  absorption  ;  but  this  treatment  is  not  as  a  rule 
satisfactory,  it  being  exceptional  for  a  permanent  recovery  to  be  secured  by  such  means, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  better  practice  to  draw  off  the  fluid  by  means  of  a  fine 
trocar  and  canula,  and  to  excite  some  fresh  action  in  the  membrane  lining  the  tunica 
vaginalis  by  stirring  it  up  with  the  end  of  the  canula.  This  practice  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  my  experience. 

The  treatme7it  of  vaginal  hydrocele  in  the  adult. 

hi  early  examples,  when  the  hydrocele  is  still  small,  and  consequently  of  little  incon- 
venience, it  is  well,  perhaps,  to  leave  it  alone,  for  unless  it  causes  anxiety  to  the  patient, 
or  proves  troublesome  or  inconvenient  from  its  size,  there  is  no  necessity  for  interference. 
In  very  old  people  it  is  as  well  not  to  interfere,  unless  a  strong  necessity  exists,  as  slough- 
ing of  the  scrotum,  suppuration  of  the  sac,  and  other  bad  results,  occasionally  occur  in 
these  cases  from  slight  causes.  It  must  be  added,  that  the  feelings  of  the  patient  as  to 
the  amount  of  pain  and  inconvenience  are  the  best  guide  to  interference,  veiy  slight 
enlargement  causing  as  much  pain  in  some  patients  as  a  greater  increase  in  others.  If, 
then,  some  treatment  be  demanded,  simple  tapping  should  be  performed  as  a  primary 
measure,  the  fluid  being  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  moderate-sized  trocar  and  canula.  In 
doing  this,  some  care  is  necessary,  although  the  operation  is  really  simple,  as  difficulties 
are  ol'ten  made  by  the  operator,  while  dangers  I'esult  from  want  of  caution. 


On  the  Tapping  of  a  Hydrocele. 

As  a  point  of  primary  importance,  the  true  position  of  the  testicle  should  be  defined. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  found  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  tumor  and  towards 
its  lower  part,  unless  the  hydrocele  be  very  large.  At  times,  however,  as  has  been  observed, 
it  will  be  found  in  front  from  a  congenital  malposition,  as  well  as  in  certain  other  cases 
which  are  difficult  to  explain.  The  true  position  of  the  gland  can  generally  be  made  out 
by  manipulation,  and  further  by  want  of  translucency  in  the  tumor  at  the  part  it  occupies. 
Having  made  out  to  a  fair  certainty  the  position  of  the  testis,  the  tumor  should  be  taken 
in  the  left  hand  and  grasped  firmly  at  its  neck — the  surgeon  taking  care  at  the  same  time 
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to  stretch  the  integument  well  ov^er  the  cyst,  and  to  render  its  wall  tense  and  unyielding 
(Fig.  378).  The  trocar  with  well-fitting  canula  (having  been  previously  well  oiled)  should 
then  be  taken  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  index-finger  placed  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  from  the  extremity  of  the  canula,  while  the  front  of  the  thumb  rests  on  its  flange. 


Fig.  378. 


Tappinj,'  a  hydrocele. 


The  object  of  this  position  of  the  finger  is  to  prevent  the  instrument  going  in  too  far  with 
a  rush,  and  thereby  endangering  the  testicle  ;  and  that  of  the  thumb  to  press  home  the 
canula  as  the  trocar  is  being  withdrawn.  The  tumor  should  be  punctured  at  its  lower 
part,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  any  large  vein,  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  run  out.  Having 
completely  emptied  the  cyst,  the  punctured  integument  should  be  firmly  held  and  nipped 
up  with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  the  canula  withdrawn,  a  little  cold  air 
or  the  irritation  of  the  finger  generally  causing  sufficient  contraction  of  the  dartos  to  close 
the  wound  and  preventing  hemorrhage  or  any  further  escai)e  of  the  remaining  fluid.  A 
piece  of  lint,  however,  may  be  applied  over  the  puncture  for  the  purpose  of  cleanliness 
and  to  prevent  friction. 

In  certain  examples  of  this  disease  in  the  adult,  I  have  been  induced  to  stir  up  the  cyst 
as  I  have  described  in  the  hydrocele  of  the  young,  and  have  met  with  some  success.  In 
no  instance  has  any  evil  consequence  resulted  from  the  practice,  and  in  sevei'al,  a  cure  has 
taken  place,  evidently  from  inflammation.  I  would  advise  this  practice  to  be  confined, 
however,  to  young  adults.  As  a  palliative  practice  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recommend 
any  other  than  that  described,  as  it  is  simple,  more  efficacious  than  any  other,  and  not 
more  dangerous.  Acupuncture  has  been  advised,  but  it  has  no  practical  advantage  over 
the  simple  tapping,  and  it  is  certainly  less  successful  in  its  result.  In  exceptional  cases  it 
may  be  good,  particularly  in  such  a  case  as  Mr.  Curling  has  described  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Luke,  of  a  gentleman  who  was  about  to  proceed  to  a  part  of  the  world  where  surgical 
advice  could  not  be  secured,  and  where  the  patient  could  then  perform  this  simple  operation 
on  himself.    I  have  even  known  a  patient  to  tap  himself. 

The  period  of  relief  wdiich  a  patient  experiences  from  a  simple  tapping  varies  exceed- 
ingly from  a  few  weeks  to  many  years  ;  and  even  in  the  same  patient  the  interval  will  be 
found  to  vary  from  time  to  time.  In  the  young  and  middle-aged  adult,  when  the  general 
health  is  sound  and  a  return  of  the  effusion  has  taken  place,  unless  any  personal  objec- 
tion should  be  made,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  adopt  some  plan  for  a  more  permanent 
cure.  In  old  men  it  is  the  soundest  practice  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  palliative  treatment; 
and  in  such  the  radical  cure  should  be  proposed  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

Treatment  of  hydrocele  of  the  cord  The  principles  of  treatment  which  have  been 

laid  down  in  cases  of  hydrocele  of  the  testis  are  likewise  applicable  to  those  of  hydrocele 
of  the  cord,  their  application  requiring  only  such  modifications  as  may  be  demanded  by 
the  altered  position  of  the  affection.  In  the  congenital  hydrocele,  no  special  treatment  is 
required,  because,  as  strength  comes  to  the  child,  the  fluid  probably  will  be  reabsorbed, 
and  failing  this  result,  tonics  should  be  given  to  expedite  the  cure,  and  cold  lotion  applied 
such  as  the  chloride  of  ammonium  with  vinegar,  5j  to  Oj. 

In  the  diffused  or  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  child  or  adult,  more  active  treatment  is 
frequently  demanded,  though  not  in  all  cases  ;  the  fluid  will  at  times  disappear  without 
treatment,  though  it  may  recur  at  a  later  date  ;  still  the  affection  ceases  to  trouble,  and, 
unless  some  real  inconvenience  is  produced  by  its  presence,  it  is  as  well  to  leave  things 
alone.  When,  however,  pain  or  inconvenience  is  experienced,  something  must  be  done, 
and  no  doubt  the  best  practice  is  to  evacuate  the  fluid.  In  small,  tense,  encysted  hydro- 
celes, the  practice  of  evacuating  the  fluid  by  acupuncture  is  certainly  sound,  since  tapping 
by  the  trocar  and  canula  is  an  operation  of  some  difficulty  where  the  cyst  is  small.  It 
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may  be  done  with  any  needle,  but  those  employed  for  cataract  are  probably  the  best,  and 
several  openings  should  be  made.  Tapping  may  be  employed  as  in  any  other  case  of 
ordinary  hydrocele.  I  have  used  on  several  occasions  with  success  the  radical  cure  by 
injection,  and  have  not  met  with  any  bad  results.  When  this  treatment  fails  and  further 
measures  are  demanded,  as  a  last  resource  an  incision  into  the  cyst  may  be  made. 

On  the  Eadical  Cure  of  Hydrocele. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  all  the  various  plans  which  have  been  and  are  now  em- 
ployed for  the  permanent  cure  of  a  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  It  will  be  more  to 
the  purpose  to  give  the  line  of  practice  which  is  most  successful  and  which  at  the  same 
time  is  very  simple,  viz.,  the  injection  of  the  cyst  with  a  solution  of  iodine.  It  is  perhaps 
not  a  question  of  much  importance  whether  the  fluid  should  be  concentrated  or  diluted,  or 
whether  it  should  be  permanently  left  in  the  cyst  or  withdrawn  after  a  few  minutes  have 
been  allowed  for  it  to  act  upon  the  secreting  surface,  such  minor  differences  may  be  left  to 
the  fancy  of  the  operator.  My  own  judgment  leans  towards  the  practice  of  injecting  a 
mixture  of  a  drachm  or  more  of  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine  with  double  the  quantity 
of  water,  and  allowing  it  to  remain,  care  being  taken  that  the  canula  is  previously  well 
pushed  home  into  the  cyst,  and  that  no  iodine  solution  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  cellular 
tissue  outside  tlie  sac.  By  this  practice,  a  radical  cure  is  almost  certain  to  be  secured, 
and  only  exceptionally  does  any  failure  or  evil  result  follow.  If  the  latter  occur,  it  is 
generally  due  to  the  fact,  that  a  hydrocele  has  been  injected  when  some  inflammation  of 
the  testicle  coexists,  and  fi'om  which  it  has  been  produced.  In  all  examples  of  hydro- 
testitis,  the  practice  of  injection  must  be  looked  upon  as  injurious,  and  is  treating  the 
result  of  a  disease,  and  not  the  disease  itself,  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  enlarge  upon  the  other  forms  of  treatment  wliich  have  been  employed,  such  as 
incision,  caustic,  or  even  setons ;  since  the  practice  I  have  advocated  is  so  simple  and  suc- 
cessful as  to  surpass  all  others.  Within  the  last  two  years  whei'e  the  iodine  has  failed  I 
have  used  warm  water  as  an  injection.  It  answered  well,  but  set  up  more  inflammatory 
action  than  the  iodine,  indeed,  in  several  cases,  it  excited  suppuration.  Some  of  the 
Dublin  surgeons  s[)eak  highly  of  the  practice  of  introducing  into  the  sac  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  a  grain  or  more  of  tlie  biniodide  of  mercury  made  into  a  paste  with  some  grease, 
and  I  have  followed  this  practice  in  some  cases  with  advantage.  I  prefer,  however,  the 
iodine  treatment. 

Oi\  Encysted  Hydrocele  of  the  Testis. 

On  examining  the  testis  of  the  adult  after  death,  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence to  meet  with  small  cysts  connected  with  the  epididymis.  These  may  be  single  or 
multiple,  and,  in  many  instances,  are  very  numerous.  They  are  generally  more  or  less 
pedunculated,  and  as  a  rule,  are  connected  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  epididymis,  and 
filled  with  a  clear  watery  fluid  which  contains  in  certain  cases  some  granules. 

The  pathology  of  the  formation  of  these  cysts  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand,  and, 
surgically,  is  of  small  importance,  since  they  seldom,  if  ever,  become  of  sufficient  size  to 
cause  inconvenience,  or  to  require  any  operative  interference  ;  indeed,  they  are  rarely 
diagnosed  during  life,  and  are  only  discovered  on  post-mortem  dissection. 

Another  kind  of  cyst  is  occasionally  met  with  connected  with  the  testis,  and  in  close 
contact,  if  not  associated,  with  the  epididymis.  It  has  been  described  as  the  encysted 
hydrocele.  It  springs  from  the  same  part  as  the  smaller  cyst,  but  grows  to  much  larger 
dimensions,  and  generally  contains  a  very  different  kind  of  fluid.  Its  origin  is  as  obscure 
as  the  former.  It  enlarges  very  slowly,  does  not  give  rise  to  any  pain,  nor  produces  any 
inconvenience  other  than  that  caused  by  its  size.  It  seldom  requires  treatment  in  its 
early  stage,  and,  as  a  rule,  many  years  are  allowed  to  pass  before  interference  is  demanded, 
the  tumors  frequently  developing  for  twenty  years  or  more  before  advice  is  sought.  These 
cases  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  the  ordinary  vaginal  hydrocele — not  more  than  5 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  hydrocele  being  of  this  kind. 

A  cyst  is  occasionally  developed  between  the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  testis  and  the 
tunica  vaginalis  testis,  the  pathology  of  which  being  very  obscure.  Mr.  S.  Osborne  sug- 
gests, and  I  think  with  good  reason,  that  this  is  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  corpus  or 
hydatid  of  Morgagni — a  constant  structure,  existing  as  a  pedunculated  vesicle  situated 
between  the  summit  of  the  globus  major  and  the  body  of  the  testicle,  between  the  visceral 
layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  tunica  albuginea  ('  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,' 
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1874).  Cases  of  this  kind  are  described  by  Curling  and  Hutchinson.  Guy's  Museum 
contains  a  specimen.  I  know  of  no  means  of  diagnosing  their  existence.  Their  treatment 
would  be  similar  to  that  of  other  cysts. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis. — In  an  early  stage  of  encysted  hydrocele  the  diagnosis  is  not 
difficult,  as  the  cyst  usually  a])i)ears  as  a  kind  of  budding  of  tlie  testis  or  rather  of  the 
upi)er  portion  of  the  epididymis,  as  a  tense,  hard,  globular,  and,  in  some  cases,  pendent 
tumor,  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  some  portion  of  the  spermatic  duct.  It  is 
generally  discovered  on  the  part  of  the  patient  by  accident,  and,  when  as  large  as  the 
natural  testicle,  has  been  set  down  occasionally  as  an  extra  organ. 

The  surgeon  is  not  often  consulted  in  such  a  case  in  its  early  stage ;  the  tumor  having 
been  allowed  to  grow  to  an  inconvenient  size  before  advice  is  sought.  In  forming  a  diag- 
nosis, the  history  of  the  case  will  often  at  once  throw  some  light  upon  its  nature  ;  and  the 
surgeon,  in  all  probability,  will  discover  that  its  increase  has  been  extremely  slow,  twenty 
years  or  more  often  intervening  before  the  cyst  attains  anything  like  a  large  size  ;  these 
encysted  hydroceles  probably  never  growing  so  fast  nor  acquiring  such  dimensions  as  the 
more  common  vaginal  sj)ecies. 

The  next  feature  demanding  attention  in  the  development  of  these  cysts  is  their  shape 
and  outline,  which  are  often  rather  striking.  They  never  in  their  early  stage,  and  rarely 
at  any  time  assume  the  appearance  of  ordinary  vaginal  hydrocele,  and  almost  always  main- 
tain a  globular  outline. 

The  position  of  the  testis  in  its  relation  to  the  cyst  next  claims  attention,  and  a  marked 
difference  exists  between  the  encysted  and  the  vaginal  hydrocele.  In  the  latter,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  to  be  found  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  sac — when  the  tumor  is  small  towards  its  lower, 
when  large  towards  its  upper  part.  In  the  former,  or  encysted,  it  is  to  be  found  in  front, 
at  one  side,  or  below,  and  rarely  at  the  posterior  part.  The  i-eason  for  this  is  easily 
explained.  The  cyst  is  usually  connected  with  the  epididymis  which  normally  lies  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  gland. 

The  nature  of  the  cystic  contents  differs  also  in  many  points  from  the  fluid  of  a  vaginal 
hydrocele,  and  is  very  characteristic.  In  the  vaginal  hydrocele  the  fluid  has  been  de- 
scribed as  being  generally  clear,  like  the  serum  of  the  blood,  more  or  less  albuminous,  of 
a  straw  color,  and,  at  times,  spontaneously  coagulable,  blood  and  cholesterin  being  also 
occasional  elements.  In  the  fluid  of  an  encysted  hydrocele,  none  of  these  elements  are 
generally  present ;  but,  as  a  rule,  is  a  limpid,  slightly  saline  liquid,  more  or  less  watery 
or  opalescent,  as  if  mixed  with  milk,  always  containing  some  granules  in  suspension,  and 
frequently  spermatozoa.  Cystic  hydrocele  differs  from  the  vaginal  in  the  slowness  of  its 
growth,  its  globular  outline,  the  anterior  position  of  the  testicle,  and  the  nature  of  its 
cystic  contents. 

The  origin  of  the  spermatozoa  in  these  cysts  is  a  point  of  peculiar  interest,  and  has 
been  a  disputed  point  with  pathologists  for  many  years.  Mr.  Curling's  investigations  on 
this  subject  have  proved,  that  in  some  instances,  their  presence  is  certainly  due  to  the 
rupture  of  one  of  the  spermatic  tubes  which  pass  over  and  are  in  close  connection  with 
the  walls  of  the  cyst — this  rupture  taking  place  generally  from  an  injury,  and  being 
indicated  by  some  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cyst.  Mr.  Curling  has  shown  that  this 
history  was  given  in  several  of  the  cases  in  which  spermatozoa  were  found,  and  in  some 
he  was  even  able  to  demonstrate  a  distinct  communication  between  the  cyst  and  the 

spermatic  tube.    The  following  case  tends  to  support  his  views.    Robert  P  ,  ost.  60, 

came  under  my  care,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  on  December  28th,  1863,  with  an  encysted 
hydrocele  of  the  left  testicle  of  twenty  years'  growth.  The  increase  had  been  very  slow 
until  the  last  month,  when  the  tumor  had  doubled  its  normal  size,  this  rapid  growth 
having  followed  an  injury  produced  by  a  fall.  When  first  under  my  observation,  the 
scrotum  contained  an  irregular  cystic  tumor  on  its  left  side,  evidently  made  up  of  several 
cysts,  of  which  three  of  large  size  could  readily  be  distinguished,  two  being  very  tense, 
while  the  third  was  baggy.  The  testis  was  found  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tumor.  Tap- 
ping was  at  once  resorted  to,  and  the  largest  cyst  emptied,  many  ounces  of  a  milky  fluid 
being  drawn  off.  The  second  tense  cyst  was  then  tapped  through  the  same  opening,  with 
a  similar  result,  and  the  fluid  collected  in  a  distinct  glass.  The  third  cyst  was  also  tapped, 
but  in  this  the  fluid  was  quite  watery.  The  first  two  contained  an  abundance  of  sper- 
matozoa, while  the  third  did  not  contain  any.    A  good  recovery  took  place. 

The  treatment  of  encysted  hydrocele. — However  iteresting  the  two  forms  of  hydrocele 
which  we  have  just  been  considering  may  be,  both  in  their  pathology  and  in  their  points 
of  difference,  the  treatment  in  the  two  cases  is  practically  alike.  When  anything  is 
required  to  be  done,  simple  tapping  may  suffice,  and,  as  a  primary  measure,  it  should 
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always  be  preferred  ;  but,  sliould  the  radical  cure  be  reciuired,  the  injection  of  iodine  may 
be  carried  out.  The  slow  growth  of  these  cysts,  however,  and  the  equally  slow  re-collec- 
tion of  their  contents,  after  tap{)ing,  are  points  which  indicate  the  propriety  of  adopting 
the  palliative  treatment  in  tlie  majority  of  cases. 

On  the  spontaneous  disappearance  of  a  vaginal  hydrocele,  with  a  case  It  is  well 

known  that  in  children,  hydroceles,  as  a  rule,  disappear  spontaneously  with  little  or  no 
treatment,  but  in  adults  such  a  result  is  most  uncommon.  Messrs.  Pott,  Curling,  and 
Sir  B.  Brodie  relate  cases  of  this  kind,  and  attempt  to  explain  the  process  by  which  such 
a  recovery  takes  place  with  more  or  less  success.  A  single  instance  of  the  kind  has 
passed  under  my  hands  for  treatment. 

Charles  C  ,  £et.  G4,  came  to  Guy's  Hospital  on  Jan.  29th,  1863,  with  a  hydrocele 

of  the  left  testis,  the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut.  It  had  been  of  two  years'  standing,  and  been 
tapped  six  times,  having  been  under  my  care  on  each  occasion.  He  came  under  my 
notice  at  this  date,  when  I  was  about  to  leave  the  hospital,  and  I  did  no  more  than 
examine  the  parts  which  were  tense  and  painful,  telling  the  patient  to  return  to  me  in  tiie 
course  of  a  few  days  to  be  relieved.  When  he  came  the  following  week,  all  indication  of 
swelling  had  completely  disappeared,  the  man  assuring  me  that  he  had  gone  to  bed  the 
night  of  the  second  day  before  his  visit  with  a  large  tumor,  and  that  when  lie  awoke  it 
had  disappeared.  He  added  also  that  on  the  following  morning  he  had  passed  a  large 
quantity  of  thin  urine.  The  patient  was  a  steady  man  and  a  widower,  and  told  his  tale 
witli  all  the  appearance  of  truth  and  with  some  astonishment.  In  three  months  the  fluid 
had  re-collected,  when  he  was  tapped.    I  will  not  attempt  an  explanation  of  this  case. 

HEMATOCELE. 

As  the  term  "hydrocele"  is  applied  to  the  effusion  of  serous  fluid  into  the  sac  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  and  of  its  tubular  prolongation  upwards  to  the  internal  ring,  as  well  as 
into  the  cysts  which  have  been  already  described  as  being  connected  with  the  testis,  so 
the  term  "  hsematocele"  is  employed  to  designate  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  same  parts. 
"VVe  thus  have — 

A  vaginal  and  an  encysted  hgematocele  of  the  testis. 

A  diffused  and  an  encysted  hjematocele  of  the  cord. 

Haematocele  may  occur  in  an  organ  which  had  not  previously  shown  any  symptom  of 
disease,  or,  it  may  be,  associated  with  a  hydrocele.  It  may  appear  spontaneously  without 
an  injury,  or  as  the  result  of  a  blow,  strain,  or  the  tapping  of  a  hydrocele.  It  may  attack 
patients  at  any  period  of  life,  and  in  certain  rare  cases  at  a  very  early  age,  even  in  infancy. 
I  have  the  records  of  a  case  in  which  it  was  said  to  have  made  its  appearance  at  two 
years  of  age. 

In  the  notes  of  my  cases  various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  its  production.  In 
more  than  one  instance  "  it  appeared  gi-adually  without  any  known  cause."  In  another 
"  it  occurred  when  hard  at  work  pushing  a  wheelbarrow,  something  giving  way  with  a 
snap."  In  the  majority  it  came  on  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  a  blow,  and  in 
several  as  the  result  of  the  tapping  of  a  hydrocele.  In  all,  however,  the  result  was  the 
same — a  more  or  less  rapid  formation  of  a  tumor  in  the  position  or  neighborhood  of  the 
testicle. 

Sympt07ns  and  diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  a  hematocele  which  has  made  its  appear- 
ance without  any  injury  or  assigned  cause  are  very  obscure,  and  are  pretty  well  summed 
up  in  the  prominent  one  of  a  gradual  and  uniform  enlargement  of  the  organ.  The  swell- 
ing will  vary  in  shape  as  in  a  hydrocele,  but,  like  it  also,  may  present  a  more  or  less 
pyriform  outline.  The  testicle  will  always,  in  the  vaginal  hajmatocele  (on  careful  manip- 
ulation being  made),  be  detected  somewliere  in  the  sac,  and  usually  at  its  posterior  and 
lower  part,  the  peculiar  testicular  sensation  being  produced  by  slight  pressure. 

When  caused  by  a  sudden  strain  or  injury,  the  enlargement  will  be  more  sudden  as 
well  as  rapid,  and  be  found  to  follow  close  upon  the  receipt  of  the  accident,  while  the 
ruf)ture  of  the  bloodvessel  may  be  announced  by  the  sensation  of  a  sudden  snap  or  giving 
way. 

The  local  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  already  described. 

The  tumor,  on  its  first  appearance,  may  be  somewhat  soft  and  obscure,  or  clear  fluctua- 
tion may  be  detected  in  it ;  but  if  much  time  be  allowed  to  pass  before  coming  under 
observation,  this  fluctuation  will  not,  in  all  probability  be  made  out,  for  the  effused  blood 
j-apidly  coagulates,  and  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  a  solid  growth.  The  sac  of  the 
hasmatocele,  whether  tunica  vaginalis  or  cyst,  rapidly  alters  in  character  and  becomes 
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thick,  and  in  certain  cases  fibrinous,  or  even  cartilaginous  ;  at  first  from  the  coao'ulation 
of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood  upon  its  inner  surface,  and,  in  cases  of  longer  standin<T,  from 
distinct  inflammatory  changes  brought  about  by  the  presence  of  the  blood  actino-  as 
foreign  matter.  In  some  instances  this  thickening  of  the  cyst  is  very  great,  even  to^the 
extent  of  half  an  inch. 

When  a  haimatocele  has  followed  upon  a  hydrocele,  there  will  usually  be  a  sudden 
enlargement  of  the  part  after  the  strain  or  injury,  accompanied  with  more  or  less  pain, 
this  pain  apparently  depending  upon  the  amount  of  distension  to  which  the  cyst  has  been 
subjected.  If  it  follows  the  operation  of  tapping,  it  will,  as  a  ride,  be  recognized  by  the 
escape  of  more  or  less  blood  or  bloody  fluid  at  tlie  time  of  operation,  and  the  rapid  refill- 
ing of  the  hydrocele  sac  or  cyst  with  a  more  solid  and  oi)aque  material. 

To  form  a  correct  diagnosis  of  hajmatocele  the  history  of  the  case  is  most  important ; 
indeed,  more  so  than  the  local  symptoms,  for  it  is  certainly  true,  that  by  the  latter  alone, 
in  some  instances,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  out  the  true  nature  of  the  affection. 

By  way  of  summary  it  may  be  stated  that  a  ha;matocele  is  usually  a  uniformly  smooth, 
tense,  and  ?«o?2-transparent  tumor,  with  an  indistinct  sensation  of  fluctuation,  but  with 
distinct  evidence  of  testicular  pain  on  pressure.  It  may  be  accompanied  with  pain  during 
the  early  period  of  the  affection  from  tlie  distension  of  the  cyst,  but  not  at  a  later  date,  or 
during  its  chronic  stage,  unless  softening  down.  As  time  passes,  it  will  become  iiarder, 
if  no  symptoms  of  inflammation  show  themselves  ;  but  on  their  manifestation,  evidence 
of  suppuration  will  soon  appear,  for  hsematoceles  have  not,  as  a  rule,  a  disposition  to 
remain  quiet  like  hydroceles,  but  tend  to  open  outwards  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  coagu- 
lated blood  which  has  been  effused,  and  the  inflammatory  process. 

The  symptoms  which  indicate  the  presence  of  a  hcematocele  of  the  spermatic  cord  are 
somewhat  similar  to  those  already  described  for  vaginal  hsematocele,  the  difference  in 
locality  being  remembered.  It  is  generally  produced  by  a  blow  or  strain,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary vaginal  htematocele.  It  can  be  diagnosed  by  the  suddenness  of  its  appearance,  or 
the  suddenness  of  the  enlarged  hydrocele  sac,  by  the  opacity  of  tlie  swelling  and  tendency 
to  consolidation  which  it  possesses,  also  by  the  accompanying  ecchymosis  of  the  parts. 
Cases  are  recorded  by  Bowman,  Curling,  and  others,  in  which  this  disease  obtained 
enormous  dimensions,  but  such  examples  are  very  rare ;  the  affection  being  very 
uncommon. 

On  the  source  of  the  blood  A  very  common  question  with  students  is,  as  to 

the  origin  of  the  blood  in  these  cases  of  ha^matocele,  and  in  the  spontaneous  cases  and 
those  following  a  strain  or  injury  with  an  apparently  sound  testis,  this  question  is  difficult 
to  answer  with  certainty  of  accuracy.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  a  distinct 
rupture  of  some  of  the  vessels,  probably  veins,  which  ramify  upon  the  body  of  the  testis, 
or  on  the  tunica  vaginalis,  must  have  taken  place. 

When  occurring  upon  a  hydrocele  or  after  the  operation  of  tapping,  it  is  probably  due 
to  the  distinct  rupture  or  perforation  of  one  of  tiie  large  veins  which  ramify  outside  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  into  its  interior,  or  of  one  belonging  to  the  body  of  the  testis. 

Scarpa  relates  a  case  of  luematocele  in  which  the  spermatic  artery  was  wounded,  and 
Sir  A.  Cooper  another  in  which  a  distinct  rent  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  was  found  on  dis- 
section.   This  latter  condition  is  probably  the  most  common. 

Treatment  The  treatment  of  hemorrhage  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  or  cord, 

differs  in  no  respect  from  the  treatment  of  hemorrhage  into  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
In  the  very  earliest  period  of  its  occuri'ence,  rest  in  the  horizontal  posture,  with  the  testi- 
cles well  raised  and  the  application  of  ice  or  cold  lotion  are  the  most  efficient  means  to 
arrest  the  flow  of  blood  and  relieve  pain.  By  such  means,  the  blood  may  also  be  reab- 
sorbed and  all  future  mischief  prevented.  Should  the  blood,  however,  remain  fluid  ibr  a 
longtime,  and  no  symptoms  of  reabsorption  or  of  inflammatory  action  manifest  themselves, 
it  is  a  sound  practice  to  draw  off  the  fluid  contents  with  a  trocar  and  canula.  I  have  had 
a  case  in  which  this  course  was  adopted  with  good  effect. 

If  signs  of  inflammation  appear  soon  after  its  occurrence,  cold  lotions  and  leeches,  with 
the  aid  of  saline  purgatives,  may  occasionally  be  found  efficient  in  arresting  its  progress, 
and  to  allow  of  the  subsequent  reabsorption  of  the  effused  blood.  But  should  symp- 
toms of  suppuration  show  themselves,  or  of  the  softening  down  of  the  coagula,  a  free 
incision  into  the  cyst  or  tunica  vaginalis  is  the  only  sound  practice,  the  whole  semi-solid 
contents  l)eing  thoroughly  turned  out,  and  the  interior  of  the  sac  allowed  to  granulate. 
In  old  and  chronic  cases,  witli  thickened  sac  walls,  the  same  treatment  is  also  effectual. 
I  possess  the  records  of  many  cases  in  which  this  plan  was  carried  out  with  marked 
benefit.    In  one  case  of  only  four  months'  duration,  and  in  anotlier  of  twenty-nine  years, 
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in  which  the  tunica  vaginalis  was  at  least  half  an  inch  thick,  and  in  both,  a  good  recovery 
followed.  I  need  hardly  add  that  excision  is  rarely  called  for  in  the  treatment  of  these 
cases,  although  owing  to  difficulties  in  the  diagnosis  it  may  occasionally  have  been  had 
recourse  to.  I  have  seen  several  such  instances,  but  beyond  the  loss  of  the  organ  no  evil 
resulted.  In  old  cases  of  ha?matocele  in  aged  subjects,  tlie  practice  of  excision  is  prob- 
ably the  best ;  but  in  the  young  and  middle-aged  it  cannot  be  advised.  The  treatment  of 
haematocele  of  the  cord  is  to  be  conducted  on  similar  princi[)les. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTICLE. 

On  Inflammation  of  the  Testicle. 

Under  this  term  Orchitis,  most  authors  have  been  in  the  habit  of  including  the  inflam- 
mation of  two  distinct  portions  of  the  testicle,  and  of  mixing  up  the  symptoms  of  the  two 
affections  to  the  prevention  of  a  sound  and  clear  understanding  of  the  subject.  In  this 
chapter  I  sliall  attempt  to  separate  the  two,  and  describe  inflammation  of  the  epididymis 
as  one  affection,  and  inflammation  of  the  true  secreting  gland  as  another,  calling  the 
former  epididymitis,  and  the  latter  orchitis.  In  certain  cases,  it  is  true,  both  structures 
are  involved  in  the  inflammatory  action,  and  to  this  state  I  shall  apply  the  term  testitis ; 
the  three  words  accurately  indicating  the  true  seat  of  the  malady,  and  their  use,  conse- 
quently, tending  to  facilitate  its  better  study. 

All  surgeons  will  be  ready  to  admit  the  distinctness  of  these  two  parts,  anatomically 
and  physiologically,  viz.  the  epididymis  and  the  gland.  It  is  as  well  also  to  acknowledge 
that  j)athologically  they  are  constantly  divided,  and  I  am  certain  that,  to  the  student  of 
the  aflections  of  this  organ,  such  a  division  tends  to  a  more  ready  discrimination  and 
appreciation  of  the  several  diseases  of  the  testicle. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  more  special  clinical  and  pathological  consideration  of  these 
diseases,  the  following  observations  of  Sir  J.  Paget,  as  given  by  Curling,  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  the  epididymis  and  testis  may  be  read  with  interest  and  advantage. 

Sir  J.  Paget  observes  "  that,  in  the  normal  course  of  human  development,  the  proper 
genital  organs  are  in  either  sex  developed  in  two  distinct  pieces,  namely,  the  part  for  the 
formation  of  the  generative  substance,  the  testicle  or  ovary,  and  the  part  for  the  convey- 
ance of  that  substance  out  of  the  body,  the  seminal  duct  or  ovi-duct.  The  testicle  or 
ovary,  as  tlie  case  may  be  (and  in  their  earliest  periods  they  cannot  be  distinguished)  is 
formed  on  the  inner  concave  side  of  the  corpu^i  Wolffianum,  and  the  seminal  or  ovi-duct, 
which  is  originally  an  isolated  tube  closed  at  both  extremities,  passes  along  the  outer 
border  of  that  body  from  the  level  of  the  formative  organ  above,  to  tlie  cloaca  or  common 
sinus  of  the  urinary,  genital,  and  digestive  systems  below.  The  perfection  of  develop- 
ment is  attained  only  by  the  conducting  tube  acquiring  its  just  connections  at  once  with 
the  formative  organ,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  cloaca  with  the  extei'ior  of  the  body. 
The  sexual  character  is  first  established  when,  in  the  male,  the  formative  and  conducting 
organs  become  connected  by  the  development  of  intermediate  tubes  which  constitute  the 
epididymis  ;  or  when,  in  the  female,  a  simple  aperture  is  formed  at  the  upper  extremities 
of  the  conducting  tube,  and  is  placed  closely  adjacent  to  the  formative  organ.  In  both 
sexes  alike  the  lower  extremities  of  the  conducting  tubes  first  open  into  the  common 
cloaca,  and  subsequently,  when  that  cavity  is  partitioned  into  bladder  and  rectum,  or 
bladder,  vagina,  and  rectum,  they  acquire  in  each  their  just  connections,  and  become,  in 
the  male,  the  perfect  vasa  deferentia,  and,  in  the  female,  Falloj)ian  tubes  or  uterus." 

I  will  remind  the  student  that  the  epididymis  naturally  forms  the  posterior  and  outer 
part  of  the  testicle,  and  the  secreting  portion  or  true  gland,  the  anterior  ;  that  the  former 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  state  is  only  indistinctly  felt,  the  vas  deferens  on  being  traced  down- 
wards from  the  cord  losing  itself  as  it  were  in  this  part.  The  body  of  the  gland  can 
always  be  made  out  by  its  smooth  and  elastic  globular  form. 

On  Epididymitis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Seminal  Duct. 

Inflammation  of  the  epididymis  may  be  caused  by  some  local  inguinal  injury,  or  the 
pressure  of  a  truss,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  a  consecutive  affection,  and  occurs  in  association 
with  gonorrhoea,  or  as  the  result  of  some  irritation  of  the  prostatic  urethra,  such  as  the 
presence  of  a  calculus,  or  the  passage  of  a  sound  or  lithotrite.  It  is  due  to  an  extension 
of  inflammation  from  the  urethra  down  the  vas  deferens  to  the  epididymis,  and  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  seminal  duct  and  not  of  the  seminal  gland.    It  generally  comes  on 
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suddenly,  and  is  attended  with  considerable  pain  ;  a  marked  enlargement  of  the  epididy- 
mis or  posterior  part  of  the  testicle  forming  its  chief  local  symptom.  It  is  constantly  pre- 
ceded by  severe  pain  in  the  anal  and  iliac  fossae,  and  accompanied  by  special  tenderness 
of  the  part,  this  tenderness  being  readily  traceable  up  the  cord,  which  is  occasionally 
swollen  and  oodematous.  It  is  usually  attended  with  oedema  and  redness  of  the  scrotum 
over  the  inflamed  tube. 

The  enlargement  of  the  epididymis  is  very  rapid,  and  in  some  instances  very  great. 
It  invariably  assumes  a  special  outline  when  uncomplicated,  that  is,  when  confined  to  this 
special  part,  the  epididymis  appearing  of  a  boat  or  truncated  half-moon  shape,  holding 
the  body  of  the  testicle  in  its  concavity.  The  lower  portion  of  this  body  is  usually  the 
most  enlarged,  being  composed  of  the  greater  number  of  the  convolutions  of  the  tubes, 
and  consequently  containing  more  connective  tissue,  since  it  is  from  the  infiltration  with 
inflammatory  effusion  of  this  connective  tissue  around  the  inflamed  seminal  duct  that  this 
enlargement  is  produced. 

The  affection  generally  is  acute,  comes  on  suddenly,  runs  a  rapid  course,  and  is  accom- 
panied in  most  patients  by  some  constitutional  disturbance.  In  some  subjects  this  is  very 
severe,  while  in  others  it  is  of  a  milder  description,  the  sharpness  of  the  inflammation  and 
the  peculiarity  of  the  patients  influencing  the  severity. 

It  is  at  times,  however,  complicated  with  other  conditions,  such  as  an  inflammation  of  the 
true  secreting  portion  of  the  testicle,  but  this  complication  invariably  occurs  as  a  secon- 
dary symptom,  and  is  produced  by  the  direct  extension  of  the  disease  from  the  seminal 
duct  to  the  gland.  I  have  never  seen  a  genuine  orchitis  or  inflammation  of  the  seminal 
gland  as  a  result  of  gonorrhoea,  except  as  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  epi- 
didymis, and  it  is  in  quite  exceptional  examples  of  this  affection  that  the  body  of  the 
testicle  is  ever  involved. 

When  the  gland  itself  is  inflamed,  the  diagnosis  is  readily  made,  the  enlargement  and 
great  tenderness  of  the  part  clearly  indicating  what  is  the  matter.  The  whole  organ  pre- 
sents an  expanded  but  flattened  aspect,  the  swelling  of  the  epididymis  posteriorly,  and  of 
the  body  of  the  testis  anteriorly  producing  this  peculiar  laterally  flattened  outline.  The 
two  inflamed  parts  will,  however,  be  always  felt  distinct  from  each  other,  and  can  be 
readily  distinguished.  There  is,  however,  a  second  complication  of  epididymitis,  more 
common  than  that  just  described,  which  is,  the  eifusion  of  fluid  into  the  tunica  vaginalis 
or  the  production  of  an  acute  hydrocele,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  it  is  this  appa- 
rent swelling  of  the  organ  whicii  has  given  rise  to  the  mistaken  idea,  that  true  testitis  is  a 
common  atfection  after  gonorrhoea.  The  enlargement  of  the  organ  from  such  a  condition 
is,  however,  very  different  from  that  already  described  as  due  to  an  inflamed  gland.  It 
is  more  globular,  tense,  and  elastic  ;  it  is  certainly  equally  painful  with  that  affection,  but 
its  true  nature  can  be  readily  made  out  by  its  translucency,  and  the  presence  of  fluctuation 
on  palpation.  It  is  the  result  of  a  direct  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  epididy- 
mis to  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  the  following  explanation  of  its  occurrence  by  Gendrin, 
as  given  by  Curling,  who  assents  to  its  soundness,  seems  most  satisfactory,  since  it  is 
certainly  borne  out  by  clinical  observation.  He  says  "when  the  subserous  cellular  tissue, 
which  always  participates  in  the  inflammation  of  a  serous  membrane,  penetrates  into  the 
interior  of  an  organ,  it  becomes  a  ready  means  of  communicating  the  inflammatory  action, 
but  when  the  contiguous  organ  in  subjacent  parts  is  of  a  different  structure  from  that  of 
the  cellular  tissue,  the  extension  of  inflammation  inwards  is  checked.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  tlie  inflamed  tunica  vaginalis,  the  cellular  tissue  readily  transmitted  the  morbid  action 
to  the  epididymis,  but  the  tunica  albuginea  arrested  its  progress  to  the  body  of  the  testicle, 
and  this  explains  the  fact  that,  after  inflammation  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  excited  by 
injection,  the  body  of  the  gland  is  rarely  found  to  suffer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  epididy- 
mis is  seldom  attacked  with  inflammation  without  the  disease  being  quickly  propagated 
to  the  tunica  vaginalis."  The  hydrocele,  as  a  rule,  however,  disappears  as  the  disease 
subsides  in  the  epididymis,  it  being  exceptional  for  the  former  condition  to  remain  when 
its  cause  has  been  removed.  As  a  consequence  of  tliis  epididymitis,  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  for  a  considerable  thickening  of  the  seminal  ducts  and  of  their  surrounding 
cellular  tissue  to  remain  for  many  weeks  or  even  months.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, this  result  does  not  take  place,  for  in  the  healthy  subject  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  with  the  inflammation  all  effusion  disappears,  and  the  organ  is  left  as  sound 
as  it  was  before.  In  the  cacliectic  patient  this  happy  event  does  not,  however,  always 
take  place,  and  more  or  less  thickening  of  the  inflamed  part  will  generally  be  observed, 
the  epididymis  feeling  indurated  and  enlarged,  and  in  parts  nodulated  and  cordy.  It  has 
been  a  disputed  point  by  pathologists  whether  this  condition  ever  leads  to  an  atrophy  or 
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destruction  of  the  testicles,  or  whether  it  has  any  influence  upon  the  true  function  of  the 
organ  in  causing  sterility,  and  upon  this  point  I  have  no  positive  facts  to  adduce,  though 
I  have  certainly  seen  a  wasting  of  the  glandular  structure  of  the  testicles  after  inflamma- 
tion, the  result  of  an  epididymitis.  In  one  instance,  I  witnessed  inflammation  of  the 
body  of  the  testis  in  a  young  man  who  married  at  a  time  when  he  had  a  marked  indura- 
tion of  the  epididymis,  the  result  of  an  attack  of  inflammation  some  months  previously.  I 
entirely  attributed  the  inflammation  in  his  case  to  the  retention  of  seminal  secretion  from 
the  obstruction  to  the  seminal  duct  the  result  of  the  old  epididymitis,  since  we  know  that 
all  ducts  or  canals,  when  surrounded  by  organized  inflammatory  products,  are  liable  to 
obstruction  or  stricture,  and  it  is  only  right  to  believe,  that  the  spermatic  ducts  are  obe- 
dient to  the  same  law,  although  this  result  may  not  be  very  common. 

On  the  dictum  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  it  has  generally  been  asserted,  that  the  left  testis  is 
more  often  attacked  in  cases  of  epididymitis  than  the  right,  but  Mr.  Curling,  in  his  admi- 
rable treatise  on  the  testes,  disproved  the  truth  of  this  assertion  and  showed  that  in  138 
cases  of  this  affection  the  right  testis  was  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  78  examples,  the  left 
in  49,  and  both  glands  in  11.  My  own  figures,  too,  bear  out  the  truth  of  tltese  conclusions, 
for  out  of  73  consecutive  examples  of  epididymitis,  35  were  of  the  right  organ,  25  of  the 
left,  4  double,  while  in  9  the  fact  was  not  stated.  The  right  organ  is,  therefore,  more 
often  affected  than  the  left,  while  in  hydrocele,  the  left  side  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of 
disease. 

With  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  I  took  some  pains  during  the  eight  years  1  was 
registrar  at  Guy's  to  find  out  if  the  general  opinion  was  correct  that  the  epididymitis 
usually  supervened  on  the  disappearance  of  the  ui'ethral  discharge,  and  was  relieved  on  its 
reappearance  ;  or,  if  it  could  not  be  traced  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  treatment  of  the  gonor- 
rhoea, to  any  neglect,  or  other  cause.  I  have  to  confess  that  I  was  not  able  to  connect 
these  phenomena  in  any  way,  as  the  epididymitis  made  its  appearance  during  all  stages  of 
the  complaint,  and  under  every  kind  of  condition  ;  when  injections  were  employed,  and 
when  they  were  not,  when  copaiba  and  cubebs  had  been  taken,  and  when  they  had  not 
although  in  some  cases  the  diminution  of  the  discharge  and  appearance  of  the  epididymitis 
were  coincident ;  but  such  a  result  is  only  consistent  with  the  general  rule,  that  an  inflam- 
mation set  up  in  one  part  tends  to  relieve  an  inflammation  existing  in  another,  and  more 
particularly  in  a  neighboring  tissue.  The  disease,  however,  appeared  in  a  majority  of 
cases  of  neglected  gonori'lioea,  and  in  others,  in  which  strong  injections  had  been  reck- 
lessly employed  ;  but  more  particularly  in  the  cachectic  and  irregularly  living  patients 
who  had  been  utterly  regardless  of  their  affection,  and  taken  no  means  to  keep  the  testes 
well  suspended. 

Treatment  of  epididymitis — The  treatment  of  this  affection  must  depend  upon 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  and  the  severity  of  the  local  and  constitutional  symptoms 
which  it  produces.  Rest  in  the  horizontal  posture  with  elevation  of  the  testes  or  even  of 
the  pelvis,  active  purgatives,  with  saline  medicines  combined  in  acute  cases  with  tartar 
emetic  or  colchicum  wine  are  advantageous;  the  local  application  of  ice,  hot  poppy  fomen- 
tations, or  swathing  the  parts  in  cotton  wool,  are  often  sufficient  to  check  the  disease  at 
its  onset,  and  prevent  its  passing  into  a  chronic  stage.  It  is  also  a  wise  measure  to  admin- 
ister an  opiate  at  night.  When  the  local  symptoms  and  pain  are  very  severe,  leeches  may 
be  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  tumor,  or  one  of  the  turgid  veins  in  the  scrotum  opened.  The 
use  of  mercury  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  value,  except  as  a  purge. 

If  the  patient,  however,  from  social  reasons,  objects  or  is  unable  to  keep  at  rest,  the 
parts  must  be  well  supported  by  a  suspensory  bandage,  and  a  very  efficient  suspensor  is 
formed  by  a  handkerchief  folded  crossways  in  a  triangle,  the  apex 
Fig.  379.  of  which  is  well  braced  up  posteriorly  by  a  piece  of  tape,  or  band- 

age, and  the  base  attached  firmly  to  a  band  brought  round  the 
waist.  The  same  treatment  must  then  be  pursued  as  we  have 
already  indicated.    (Fig.  379.) 

The  treatment  by  compression,  by  means  of  strapping  or  an  india- 
rubber  bag  has  also  been  strongly  advocated.  I  have  used  it  but 
little  in  the  acute  affection,  although  in  the  more  chronic  or  sub- 
acute, when  the  disease  has  passed  into  an  inactive  stage  and  little 
remains  behind  but  the  product  of  the  inflammatory  process,  the 
treatment  by  pressure  appears  very  valuable,  indeed,  more  so  than 
any  with  which  I  am  acquainted  ;  nothing  tending  more  to  hasten 
the  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  product.    (Fig.  383.) 

Vidal's  plan  of  puncturing  the  tunica  vaginalis  or  even  the  testis 
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itself,  has  been  freely  practised  by  some  English  surgeons,  and  Mr.  H.  Smith  speaks 
highly  of  its  value.  I  have,  however,  never  seen  a  case  calling  for  so  severe  a  measure. 
When  tension  exists  an  incision  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  may  be  made  with  impunity,  but 
I  should  hesitate  to  puncture  the  testicle  unless  suppuration  were  present. 

If  mercury  is  ever  needed  in  this  affection,  it  is  at  the  chronic  stage,  for  as  its  power, 
doubtless,  lies  in  its  tendency  to  produce  disintegration  of  inflammatory  products,  so  it 
prevents  the  organization  and  subsequent  contraction  of  such  in  and  around  the  spermatic 
ducts  which  produces  the  special  evil  effects  of  epididymitis.  When  I  have  had  occasion 
to  use  it,  I  have  done  so  as  an  ointment  applied  with  pressure  to  the  part,  but  how  far  the 
good  results  which  I  have  had  from  the  practice  has  been  due  to  the  pressure  alone  I  am 
unable  to  say.  Of  late,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  employ  simple  pressure  in  these  cases, 
and  have  no  reason  to  believe  my  success  has  been  less  favorable  than  previously. 

If  suppuration  takes  place  as  a  consequence  of  epididymitis,  a  result  which  occasionally 
happens,  it  is  well  to  oi-en  the  abscess  early,  and  freely,  as  by  such  a  practice  the  dis- 
charge finds  easy  vent,  and  the  formation  of  sinuses  is  pnivented.  Water  dressing  to  the 
part,  and  the  use  of  the  suspensory  bandage  are  the  best  subsequent  local  means,  while 
tonics  and  good  living  are  generally  required. 

On  Acute  Orchitis  or  Inflammation  of  the  Seminal  Gland. 

Orchitis  or  inflammation  of  the  seminal  gland  as  an  acnU  affection,  for  the  most  part, 
occurs  as  the  result  of  an  injury,  but  appears  at  times  spontaneously  without  any  such 
cause,  and  more  particularly  in  connection  with  parotiditis  or  mumps.  It  may,  too,  be 
due  to  an  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  epididymis  or  spermatic  duct,  but  it  rarely, 
if  ever,  takes  place  as  a  primary  affection  in  connection  with  gonorrhoea. 

Acute  orchitis  may  also  attack  the  gland  in  its  descent  into  the  scrotum,  and  the  fol- 
lowing case  illustrates  this  fact:    Robert  H  ,  aet.  12,  was  brought  to  me  at  Guy's 

Hospital  on  June  20,  1859  ;  and  as  he  walked  into  the  room  it  was  at  once  obsei-ved,  that 
his  body  was  bent  unusually  forward,  and  his  movement  mucli  restrained.  The  right 
testicle  not  having  descended  from  the  abdomen  could  not  be  felt,  and  the  left  had  first 
shown  itself  at  the  external  ring  three  days  before  the  boy's  application.  Pain  in  the 
groin,  extended  upwards  towards  the  loin,  having  been  ex[)erienced  for  two  weeks  pre- 
viously. The  testicle,  which  had  passed  down  the  canal  and  i)artially  through  the  external 
ring  was  about  as  big  as  an  egg,  and  remarkably  tender.  The  horizontal  posture  was 
ordered  to  be  maintained,  with  the  thigh  flexed,  and  cold  lotion  or  ice  applied.  In  three 
days,  the  symptoms  had  somewhat  abated,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  swelling  was 
much  less.  On  July  11th,  or  the  twenty-first  day  after  coming  under  observation,  the 
testicle  had  passed  the  external  ring,  although  resting  close  to  it  in  the  scrotum.  In 
another  week,  all  pain  had  subsided  ;  the  testis  was  free,  and  the  patient  disappeared  from 
observation,  being  quite  well. 

On  August  16th,  1871,  I  saw  with  Mr.  Forman,  of  Stoke  Newington,  a  boy,  ost.  14, 
with  acute  inflammation  of  the  left  testis,  which  was  at  the  internal  ring.  It  was  accom- 
panied with  such  severe  local  and  abdominal  pain,  constipation,  and  vomiting,  as  to  lead 
Mr.  Forman  to  suspect  the  presence  of  a  hernia.  I  saw  the  patient  with  these  symptoms, 
and  finding  an  inflamed  painful  inguinal  swelling  the  size  of  an  egg,  I  explored  it  with  a 
scalpel,  and  discovered  the  tunica  vaginalis  filled  with  pus  and  a  small  undeveloped  testis. 
All  the  symptoms  speedily  subsided  after  the  operation,  and  a  good  recovery  ensued. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  orchitis  are  very  marked  and  its  diagnosis  easy,  for  the  rapid  • 
enlargement  of  the  body  of  the  gland,  its  flattened  oval  form,  and  extreme  tenderness,  are 
very  characteristic.  Tlie  patient  will  complain  of  its  weight,  and,  if  standing,  will  pro- 
bably assume  a  bent  posture.  The  disease  will  be  accomjianied  by  extreme  local  tender- 
ness, and  pain  of  a  dull,  aching  character  which  passes  up  the  loins,  round  the  hi[)s,  and 
often  down  the  thighs.  The  scrotum  will  probably  manifest  some  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation, such  as  swelling,  redness,  heat,  and  increased  vascularity.  In  exceptional  exam- 
ples there  will  be  some  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  but  this  complication  is 
not  so  common  after  acute  orchitis  as  after  epididymitis,  for  reasons  which  have  been 
already  given. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  will  be  those  of  gentle  irritative  fever,  and  vary  according 
to  the  susceptibility  of  the  subject  of  the  disease,  in  some  cases  being  very  severe,  and  in 
others  less  so. 

As  a  rule,  it  may  also  be  asserted,  that  acute  orchitis  tends  towards  recovery  and  seldom 
terminates  in  suppuration,  unless  it  be  of  the  tubercular  form,  or  affecting  very  cachectic 
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patients.  In  one  known  example,  it  ended  in  gangrene  of  the  part.  This  case  was 
recorded  by  the  late  Mr.  Harvey  Ludlow  in  his  unpublished  Jacksonian  prize  essay.  It 
was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Stanley,  who  was  induced  to  cut  into  the  gland  from  the  severity 
and  obstinate  character  of  the  pain,  and  a  black  gangrenous  cavity  was  exposed,  which 
was  seen  after  death  to  have  occupied  half  the  organ.  I  have  the  records  of  a  case  in 
which  the  patient  stated  that  one  testicle  sloughed  out  after  inflammation  six  months 
previously ;  the  man  came  under  treatment  for  inflammation  of  the  other.  The  termina- 
tion by  suppuration,  however,  occasionally  takes  place,  and  numerous  are  the  examples  of 
this  condition  which  I  possess.  These  cases  may  also  at  times  end  favorably,  the  abscess 
healing  without  any  evil  result,  but  too  frequently  the  discharge  of  tlie  abscess  ends  in 
what  has  been  variously  described  as  benign  fungus  of  the  testis,  granular  swelling,  or 
hernia  testis.  The  latter  is  the  most  correct  and  intelligible  name,  the  affection  being  the 
result  of  rupture  or  ulceration  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  the  gradual  extrusion  or  hernia 
of  the  tubuli  of  the  gland,  the  extruded  gland  being  covered  with  granulations.  The  true 
natui-e  of  this  affection  was  first  described  by  Sir  W.  Lawrence  in  1808,  '  Edinburgh  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal,'  vol.  iv,  p.  257. 

Acute  orchitis  as  a  consequence  of  parotiditis  or  mumps  is  a  well-recog- 
nized affection,  although  it  may  be  difhcult  to  explain  the  connection  between  the  two. 
It  is  described  by  some  as  a  kind  of  metastasis,  but  thei'e  are  no  published  facts  tending 
to  support  this  view  ;  no  one,  however,  being  disposed  to  deny  that  the  one  affection  occurs 
in  connection  with  the  other.  The  disease  is  not  usually  very  severe,  and  commonly 
passes  away  with  little  treatment,  leaving  the  testicle  generally  sound,  few  cases  being 
recorded  of  atrophy  of  the  glands  attributable  to  this  disease.  Tlie  symptoms  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  already  described,  and  need  no  further  illustration. 

Treatment  of  acute  orchitis — Tiie  ordinary  principles  of  treatment  applicable 
to  local  inflammation  in  general  are  to  be  acted  on  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection. 
Rest  in  the  horizontal  postui-e  with  elevation  of  the  parts  and  warm  fomentations  are 
essential  points  for  observation  ;  leeching  the  groin  or  local  venesection,  and  saline  purga- 
tives with  sedatives  are  the  chief  remedies.  The  disease  has  a  tendency  to  get  well  by 
itself,  and  unless  badly  treated  or  neglected,  or  attacking  very  cachectic  subjects,  this  will 
generally  be  attained.  In  extremely  severe  examples,  when  the  inflammation  runs  high, 
tartar  emetic  in  full  doses  is  a  most  valuable  drug;  while  colchicum,  in  half-drachm  doses 
of  the  wine,  with  saline  purgatives,  often  acts  like  a  charm.  Opium  in  full  doses  may 
also  be  given  where  pain  is  severe,  and  constitutional  disturbance  great.  An  acute 
attack,  however,  generally  runs  its  course  in  about  ten  days,  and  seldom  ends  otherwise 
than  well.    At  other  times,  the  local  application  of  ice  is  most  beneficial. 

On  Chronic  Orchitis. 

Chronic  inflammation  is  the  most  common  of  the  true  diseases  of  the  seminal  gland, 
and  may  follow  the  acute  affection  or  an  injury,  but  most  frequently  it  is  induced  by  some 
special  constitutional  condition,  such  as  gout,  tuberculosis,  and  more  particularly  syphilis. 

The  general  symptoms  of  chronic  orchitis,  from  whatever  cause,  are  much  alike,  although 
they  differ  in  some  minor  but  important  points.  In  the  syphilitic  affection,  the  symptoms 
are  somewhat  peculiar,  and,  as  its  diagnosis  is  important,  it  will  receive  special  considera- 
tion. The  subject  will  consequently  be  divided  for  consideration  into  the  ordinary  forms 
of  chronic  orciiitis  and  syphilitic  orchitis.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  testicle  comes  on 
most  insidiously,  and  unless  it  follows  an  acute  attack,  is  so  unmarked  by  any  special 
symptom,  and  unaccompanied  by  pain,  that  it  is  often  only  by  the  increased  size  of  the 
gland  that  the  patient  is  induced  to  seek  advice.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  swelling 
is  accompanied  by  pain  of  a  dull  and  aching  character.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease 
the  gland  may  be  more  or  less  painful  on  manipulation,  but  in  a  more  advanced  condition, 
or  in  a  very  chronic  case,  no  local  pain  will  be  experienced  even  on  somewhat  rough  ma- 
nipulation, and  in  these  examples  even,  on  firm  pressure,  the  ordinary  testicular  sensation 
will  fail  to  be  excited.  The  general  appearance  also  of  the  testicle,  the  subject  of  this 
affection,  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  is  not  pyrifbrm  or  globular  as  in  hydrocele  and  many 
other  affections  of  the  gland,  but  has  a  peculiar  flattened  outline  from  side  to  side,  and  a 
smooth  even  surface,  unless  the  disease  be  associated  with  some  effusion  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  when  the  tumor  will  naturally  assume  more  the  shape  of  a  vaginal  hydrocele. 
But  the  simple  affection  is  rarely  associated  with  such  a  complication,  and  when  it  is,  the 
fluid,  as  a  rule,  is  secreted  in  very  small  quantities.    The  epididymis  in  exceptional 
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examples,  from  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  its  tissue  may  be  slightly  enlarged 
and  thickened,  but  this  never  occurs  to  any  great  extent. 

There  are,  also,  seldom  any  constitutional  symptoms  worthy  of  remark,  except  in 
cachectic  and  irritable  patients,  when  the  dull  aching  pain  of  the  part  may  give  rise  to 
some  general  irritability  of  the  patient's  condition,  and  an  anxious  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

The  pathology  of  this  affection  is  that  of  chronic  inflammation  of  any  other  part,  and 
consists  in  a  more  or  less  general  inflltration  of  the  gland  with  an  organizable  or  organized 
material,  the  inflammatory  etfusion  separating  the  secreting  tiibuli,  and  affecting  them  in 
ways  determined  by  the  amount  of  fibrin  pouretd  out  between  them  and  the  amount  of  pressure 
to  which  they  are  subjected  ;  the  inflammatory  product  in  some  cases  being  very  generally 
diffused  between  the  tubuli,  while  in  others  it  is  deposited  in  irregular  masses.  When  the 
material  poured  out  is  very  great,  and  equally  difl'used  between  the  meshes  of  the  testis, 
i.  e.,  when  the  disease  is  extensive  or  of  long  standing,  that  condition  of  the  gland  is  pro- 
bably produced  which  is  indicated  by  an  utter  absence  of  the  natural  sensation  of  the 
organ  on  handling,  or  on  firm  pressure,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  there  is  the  greatest 
anxiety  for  the  subsequent  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  organ  ;  though  should  tlie 
disease  make  a  favorable  progress  towards  recovery,  and  the  inflammatory  product  be 
reabsorbed,  the  pressure  will  be  proportionately  removed  from  the  delicate  tubuli  of  the 
organ,  and  the  natural  testicular  sensation  be  restored. 

If  the  inflammatory  product  soften  down,  as  it  will  in  the  delicate  and  cachectic  subject, 
suppuration  will  take  place,  and  in  proportion  to  its  extent  will  be  the  liability  to  a  hernia 
testis. 

Again,  should  this  inflammatory  product  proceed  to  a  more  permanent  organization  and 
contract,  the  delicate  tubuli  of  the  testicle  will  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
part  involved,  and  an  atrophy  of  the  organ  be  the  result  as  a  consequence. 

All  these  complications  are  met  with  in  various  degrees  in  practice,  and  with  greater  or 
less  frequency,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  having  a  more  important  influence  in 
determining  the  result  even  than  the  treatment ;  but  I  may  add,  that  there  are  few  affec- 
tions which  are  more  amenable  to  good  treatment  than  tliat  now  under  consideration. 

When  the  disease  is  remarkably  insidious  in  its  advance,  slow  in  its  progress,  and  pain- 
less in  its  character  ;  when  the  patient  is  cachectic  and  irritable,  with  anxious  countenance, 
a  disposition  to  a  hot  skin,  and  to  other  symptoms  of  constitutional  irritation  ;  and,  more 
particularly,  when  the  disease  ends  in  suppuration,  as  in  all  probability  it  may  when  coming 
on  and  progressing  in  the  manner  just  indicated,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  organ 
is  the  seat  of  tubercular  mischief,  and  that  it  disorganizes  as  a  result.  It  must  be  added, 
too,  that  in  these  cases  the  tubei'cular  affection  is  probably  of  the  infiltrating  or  miliary 
tubercular  form,  and  not  of  that  crude  nature  which  runs  a  different  course,  and  to  which 
attention  will  subsequently  be  directed. 

In  gouty  inflammation  of  the  organ,  the  symptoms,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so 
chronic  as  in  the  class  of  cases  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  Indeed  they  may  more 
rationally  be  described  as  being  of  a  subacute  nature,  for  though  generally  coming  on 
slowly,  they  are  manifested  by  greater  local  tenderness  and  pain — the  pain  being  con- 
siderably aggravated  at  certain  ))eriods,  and  most  probably  at  night.  Tiie  disease  has, 
moreovei-,  a  strong  tendency  towards  recovery,  and  not  towards  disorganization  of  the 
testis.  Beside  these  symptoms,  others  indicating  a  gouty  disposition  will  probably  be 
present,  such  as  acidity  of  stomach,  a  loaded  condition  of  the  urine,  and  a  more  or  less 
distinct  history  of  gout.  There  will  also  be  frequent  nocturnal  pains  of  a  darting  character 
in  the  opposite  testicle,  leading  the  patient  to  fear  a  double  attack,  and  when  these  pains 
occur,  they  are  valuable  in  connection  with  others  as  diagnostic  symptoms. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis  of  Syphilitic  Orchitis. 

That  syphilitic  inflammatory  disease  may  attack  the  testicle  as  any  other  gland  or  tex- 
ture of  the  body,  within  or  without,  seems  at  the  present  day  a  tolerably  well-recognized 
pathological  fact,  and  the  credit  of  bringing  this  subject  clearly  before  the  profession  is 
largely  due  to  my  colleague,  Dr.  Wilks.  I  pro[)Ose  now  to  point  out  such  symptoms  as 
may  aid  in  the  recognition  of  sy|)lulitic  inflammation  as  affecting  the  seminal  gland  tissue. 
Before  doing  so  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  consider  in  what  way  the  syphilitic  differs  from 
other  forms  of  inflammation,  as  such  knowledge  will  help  us  to  understand  the  local  affec- 
tion ;  and,  fortunately,  the  points  of  difference  are  neither  numerous  nor  deeply  seated. 
The  main  one  is  palpable  and  apparent,  for  even  to  the  most  casual  observer  it  is  readily 
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seen,  that  in  all  syphilitic  inflammations  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  the  deposition  of 
a  product  which  rapidly  undergoes  fibrous  changes',  and  tends  to  infiltrate  the  part  affected 
with  an  organizable  or  organized  material  of  a  dense,  firm,  and  fibrous  structure.  We  see 
this  in  every  tissue  and  in  every  stage  of  the  disease.  We  see  it  manifesting  itself  pri- 
marily by  the  almost  .cartilaginous  hardness  of  the  base  of  the  true  infecting  chancre  ;  we 
see  it  in  the  early  constitutional  symptoms  of  syphilis,  in  the  different  eruptions,  and  in 
the  greater  permanency  of  their  skin  staining ;  in  the  different  affections  of  the  mucous 
membranes  in  all  their  parts ;  in  the  inflammation  of  the  eye,  cellular  tissue,  periosteum, 
and  bone.  The  pathologist  sees  it,  moreover,  in  the  varied  changes  found  after  death  in 
the  internal  organs  of  the  syphilitic  subject ;  and  the  surgeon  sees  it,  likewise,  in  the 
inflammation  of  the  testes.  For  in  the  subject  of  hereditary  or  acquired  syphilis,  the 
testicle  may,  at  some  period  of  the  disease,  and  generally  at  a  late  one,  become  the  seat  of 
a  syphilitic  inflammation,  which  manifests  all  tlie  peculiarities  of  this  pathological  con- 
dition. The  affection  is  essentially  chronic,  as  much  so  as  the  other  forms  of  chronic 
orcliitis,  but  is  almost  invariably  confined  to  the  body  of  the  gland,  and  rarely  affects  the 
spermatic  duct.  It  is  quite  painless  in  its  nature,  local  and  general,  the  patient  bearing 
free  manipulation  without  flinching,  and  often  thinking  little  about  his  disease,  except 
from  the  increased  size  of  the  organ.  The  special  sensation  of  the  gland  usually  disap- 
pears at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  there  is  rarely  any  constitutional  disturb- 
ance accompanying  its  progress.  It  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  other  symptoms 
of  constitutional  syphilis,  but  usually  appears  alone. 

The  disease  manifests  itself  locally  in  a  special  manner  which  claims  attention.  It 
usually  affects  the  body  of  the  testis  and  both  testes  at  different  periods  of  its  progress, 
though  rarely  at  the  same  time.  It  is  almost  always  complicated  by  the  presence  of  a 
vaginal  hydrocele,  wliich  at  times  increases  to  a  considerable  size,  and  much  more  so  than 
in  other  forms  of  chronic  orchitis.  The  most  characteristic  point  of  all,  however,  is  the 
remarkable  stony  induration  of  the  gland  and  its  peculiar,  irregular,  nodular  outline; 
small  fibrous  projections  being  distinctly  visible  from  the  body  of  the  gland  in  some  cases, 
while  in  otliers,  loose  bodies  are  felt  in  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  this  disease  terminates  by  resolution,  and  apparently  leaves 
the  gland  intact ;  although  in  many,  a  gradual  wasting  of  the  testicle  is  the  result,  whicli 
ends  in  atrophy,  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  sterility.  In  exceptional  cases,  suppuration 
with  or  without  hernia  testis  may  take  place.  The  disease,  too,  when  apparently  cured, 
has  a  remarkable  disposition  to  return  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  orchitis  There  are  few  affections  more  amenable 

to  treatment  than  chronic  orchitis,  especially  when  taken  early ;  and  there  are  none 
which  better  prove  the  value  of  pressure  and  mercurials  in  procuring  the  absorption  and 
disintegration  of  inflammatory  products.  In  the  common  as  well  as  in  tlie  syphilitic 
orchitis  this  opinion  holds  good ;  but,  in  the  gouty,  the  treatment  must  be  modifled  accord- 
ing to  the  special  peculiarity  of  the  patient.  In  a  healthy  subject  with  good  powers  and 
an  unbroken  constitution,  any  form  of  mercurial  may  be  administered,  such  as  blue  pill 
in  four-grain  doses,  mercurial  inunction,  the  oleate  of  mercury  or  tlie  perchloride ;  but  us 
the  object  of  the  surgeon  is  neither  to  salivate  nor  to  bring  the  patient  rapidly  under  the 
influence  of  the  remedy,  but  rather  to  procure  a  lengthened  and  equal  action  of  the  drug 
upon  the  local  disease,  the  dose  should  be  carefully  regulated.  In  my  hands,  the  iodide 
of  mercury  given  in  one-grain  doses,  with  five  grains  of  Dover's  powder  twice  a  day,  or 
the  mercurial  suppository  has  proved  eminently  beneficial,  the  testicle  being  well  strai)i)ed 
up  by  common  soap  plaster.  (See  Fig.  383.)  In  a  more  cachectic  patient  in  whom 
mercury  may  still  be  tolerated,  the  same  treatment  may  be  employed,  though  in  smaller 
doses ;  and  in  others,  the  mercurial  may  be  locally  applied  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  or 
as  an  oleate  dissolved  in  oleic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  five  per  cent.  During  this  time, 
tonics,  such  as  quinine  and  iron,  may  be  administered,  as  well  as  good  living  and  fresh 
air  enjoined. 

In  certain  examples,  however,  occurring  in  cachectic  patients,  it  may  not  seem  desira- 
ble to  administer  mercurials  in  any  shape,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  iodine  may  be 
substituted  in  the  form  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  three-  or  four-grain  doses,  gradually 
increased  to  ten  or  twelve,  combined  with  half-drachm  doses  of  tlie  syrup  of  the  iodide  of 
iron  in  infusion  of  quassia,  three  times  a  day.  Locally,  strapping,  or  rather  pressure, 
should  still  be  enforced.  In  hospital  practice,  this  treatment  has  been  of  great  value ;  by 
it,  steadily  persevered  in  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  even  the  worst  of  cases  may  be  expected 
to  yield,  the  organ  gradually  becoming  softer  and  more  natural  in  sensation  and  shape,  and 
at  last  resuming  its  normal  condition. 
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In  the  gouty  form  of  ortihitis  which  can  be  recognized  or  suspected  by  the  symptoms 
ah-eady  quoted,  the  administration  of  colchicum  is  very  beneficial.  It  shoukl  be  given  in 
small  doses,  and  continued  for  several  weeks.  The  acetic  extract  in  half-grain  doses,  with 
Dover's  powder  is  the  best  form,  and  with  it  a  cure  may  generally  be  giiaranteed.  This 
form  of  disease  is  easily  reduced  when  early  recognized.  It  is  more  liable,  however,  than 
other  forms  to  rela{)ses,  but  less  so  to  disorganization  and  subsequent  atrophy. 

If  there  be  sudden  accessions  of  pain  in  the  part,  with  other  evidences  of  some  fresh 
inflammatory  attack,  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  with  hot  fomentations  is  very  ser- 
viceable, but  these  conditions  are  uncommon. 

When  vaginal  hydrocele  coexists  with  tiie  inflamed  gland — a  frequent  complication  of 
the  syphilitic  variety — it  is  a  good  practice  to  draw  off  tlie  fluid,  to  enable  the  surgeon  to 
apply  his  pressure  with  more  certainty  and  better  effect.  It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to 
cure  the  hydrocele  itself,  as  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  hydrocele  is  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  diseased  testis,  and  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  treat  the  effect  of  a  diseased 
condition  and  not  its  cause.  Remove  the  latter,  and  the  former  will  probably  disappear ; 
cure  the  orchitis,  and  the  hydrocele  will  generally  depart. 

I  have  the  records  of  a  case  which  passed  under  my  care  for  treatment,  where  by  some 
oversight  this  attempt  had  been  made,  and  the  hydrocele  was  tupped  and  injected  with 
iodine  on  three  different  occasions,  without  success.  Under  the  subsequent  treatment,  the 
chronic  orchitis  disappeared,  and  with  it  the  hydrocele. 

Jt  is  not  always  desirable,  nor  is  it  possible  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  to  keep  the 
patient  absolutely  at  rest  during  the  process  of  treatment.  In  some  it  is  advisable  to  do 
so  as  much  as  possible,  particularly  when  the  patient  experiences  more  pain  and  inconve- 
nience when  walking  or  moving  about,  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  parts  well  supjjorted  by  an  elastic  bandage  or  strapping. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  chronic  orchitis  it  has  been  stated,  that  a  good 
recovery  may  generally  be  secured  by  the  means  which  have  been  suggested,  when  the 
disease  has  been  taken  in  hand  at  an  early  period  of  its  existence  ;  that  is,  when  not  more 
than  five  or  six  weeks  have  been  allowed  to  elapse.  But  in  case  of  longer  standing,  the 
prognosis  is  not  so  favorable  either  as  regards  the  removal  of  the  disease,  or  the  subsequent 
integrity  of  the  part  as  a  seminal  gland.  These  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  the 
syphilitic  form  of  the  affection  ;  for,  it  of  long  standing,  the  fibrinous  matter  has  generally 
become  too  well  organized  for  future  absor})tion,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  subsequent 
contraction  of  the  organized  product  will  almost  to  a  certainty  go  on  to  the  destruction  of 
the  seminiferous  tubuli,  and  an  atrophy  of  the  gland.  In  Guy's  Hospital  Museum  are 
several  admirable  specimens  exhibiting  this  j-esult. 

Again,  in  certain  examples  of  chronic  orchitis,  whether  syphilitic  or  otherwise,  suppu- 
ration and  disintegration  of  the  gland  structure  will  take  place.  This  termination  may  be 
suspected  when  the  disease  is  of  a  very  torpid  character,  the  pain  of  a  constant  acliing 
kind,  and  when  all  treatment  fails  to  influence  its  course. 

When  pus  has  formed,  its  early  evacuation  is  the  best  practice,  as  a  clean  incision  or 
puncture  into  the  part  often  prevents  that  destruction  of  the  glandular  structure  and  its 
fibrous  covering  which  usually  precedes  that  troublesome  affection,  hernia  testis. 

On  Tubercular  Disease  of  the  Testicle. 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  testicle  may  attack  any  part  of  the  organ — that  is,  either  the 
seminal  gland  or  its  duct — or  it  may  affect  these  parts  separately  or  together.  It  may 
show  itself  either  in  the  form  of  an  infiltration  of  the  so-called  miliary  tubercles,  or  in 
the  more  distinct  and  usual  condition  of  the  yellow,  cheesy,  unorganizable  material  de- 
scribed as  crude  tubercle.  When  it  appears  in  the  form  of  miliary  tubercle,  it  is  not 
characterized  by  any  very  definite  symptoms  ;  indeed  the  infiltration  of  a  gland  with  those 
small,  gray,  miliary  bodies  seldom  makes  itself  known  by  any  outward  visible  signs,  and 
their  presence  should  be  suspected  only  when  a  ra[)id  disorganization  of  the  part  takes 
place,  after  an  attack  of  acute  or  chronic  inflammation.  Organs  thus  infiltrated  have  no 
power  of  resisting  the  inflammatory  process,  and,  whether  it  be  a  lung  or  a  testicle  which 
is  the  seat  of  this  affection,  active  breaking  up  of  tissue  with  suppuration  generally  ensues. 
I  shall  exclude  from  present  consideration  those  interesting  cases,  remembering  that  patho- 
logically they  are  clearly  to  be  recognized,  while  practically  their  presence  can  only  be 
suspected  when  the  result  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  takes  place. 

The  other  form  of  tubercular  testis  is  characterized  by  more  special  symptoms  and  local 
conditions.  It  may  involve,  as  already  stated,  either  the  body  of  the  gland  or  the  epidi- 
42 
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dymis,  but,  doubtless,  the  latter  is  the  more  frequently  diseased.  It  is  generally  discovered 
accidentally  by  the  patient,  and  frequently  not  until  some  secondary  change  in  the  struc- 
ture is  about  to  show  itself.  It  appears  primarily  as  an  indolent,  painless  enlargement  of 
the  epididymis,  and  is  described  usually  by  the  patient  as  a  lump  in  the  testicle,  this  lump 
apjjearing  generally  at  the  up[)er  part.  This  symptom,  in  all  probability,  is  the  only  one 
to  which  attention  can  be  draAvn,  and  the  surgeon  will  recognize  it  at  once  on  manipulation, 
for  the  tubercular  matter  will  feel  as  if  some  foreign  body,  as  a  pea,  bean,  or  nut,  had  been 
placed  between  the  convolutions  of  the  epididymis,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  gland.  The 
gland  is  not  painful  on  pressure,  nor  in  its  inactive  stage  does  the  disease  seem  to  cause 
any  injurious  influence  on  the  organ,  which  is  otherwise  natural  in  its  sensation  and 
function. 

In  other  cases,  the  disease  will  appear  as  a  general  infiltration  of  the  part  involved,  and 
should  this  be  the  epididymis,  it  will  be  enlarged,  indurated,  and  nodular,  painless  per- 
haps, and  inactive,  the  body  of  the  testis,  apparently  sound,  resting  on  the  concavity  of 
the  affected  portion.  If  the  body  of  the  gland  be  the  part  affected,  like  symptoms  will  be 
present,  although  the  enlargement  will  show  itself  as  a  uniform  or  nodulated  expansion  of 
the  secreting  structure;  the  epididymis,  or  seminal  duct,  being  quite  distinct. 

This  inactivity  of  the  disease,  however,  does  not  remain  always,  though  it  may  last 
months,  or  even  years — but  the  time  will  come,  when  the  tubercular  matter,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  soften  down,  and  thus  excite  some  increased  action  in  the  parts  around.  It 
may  be  tliat  this  increased  action  in  the  part  will  first  draw  the  patient's  attention  to  his 
affection,  when  the  history  of  some  previous  thickening  of  the  organ  will  for  the  first  time 
be  obtained.  When  inflammatory  symptoms  are  once  developed,  the  disease  will  certainly 
make  rapid  progress,  and  disintegration  of  this  unorganizable  tubercular  matter  accom- 
panied by  suppuration  will  speedily  follow. 

In  tubercular  epididymitis — for  such  this  disease  may  be  named — local  suppuration  will 
soon  appear,  with  the  discharge  of  ill-formed  pus  and  debris,  as  a  curdy,  friable,  and 
granular  material ;  and  after  this,  sinuses  are  apt  to  form,  which  may  go  on  discharging 
for  a  period,  depending  on  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  the  amount  of  foreign  material 
existing  to  disintegrate  and  soften. 

If  tlie  body  of  the  testicle  be  the  part  implicated,  the  same  gradual  softening  and  sup- 
puration will  take  place,  but  too  often  it  will  be  followed  by  the  formation  of  the  hernia 
testis  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made.  It  is  not,  moreover,  in  every  case  of  tliis 
disease  of  the  testis  that  disintegration  of  the  tubercular  material  is  to  be  expected,  with 
its  accompanying  suppuration  and  abscess  ;  for  in  many  examples,  no  such  result  can  be 
found,  this  tubercular  matter  undergoing  a  gradual  change,  and  showing  itself  after  death 
as  an  earthy  concretion.  The  same  changes  take  place  in  the  testicle  as  are  seen  in  the 
absorbent  glands,  the  lungs,  and  other  parts. 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  testis  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  is  more  common  in  adult 
life.    The  best  example  that  I  have  seen  was  in  a  child,  aged  two  years,  whose  testicle  I 

excised  for  disease  of  six  months'  standing,  which 
had  progressed  very  slowly  and  acquired  a  large 
size  before  suppuration  occurred.  Convalescence 
followed  the  operation.  (Fig.  380.)  The  whole 
organ,  with  the  epididymis,  was  nearly  filled  with 
scrofulous  deposit.  It  is  in  the  testicle  that  we 
have  the  best  opportunity  of  examining  the  true 
tubercular  disease  in  its  different  stages,  and  of 
watching  the  various  form  of  its  deposition,  its 
changes,  and  decay. 
Treatment  of  tubercular  disease  of 

the  testicle  When  tubercular  material  has 

been  once  deposited  in  a  testicle  as  in  any  other 
tissue,  there  are  no  recognized  means  by  which  the 
absorption  of  this  material  can  be  procured.  It 
is  true  that  it  may  remain  in  an  inactive  or  pas- 
sive condition  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  finally, 
by  undergoing  an  earthy  degeneration,  cease  to  trouble ;  nevertheless,  it  will  still  exist, 
ready  as  it  were,  on  the  least  disturbance,  to  light  up  some  inflammatory  action  in  the 
tissues  around,  and  to  give  rise  to  any  or  all  of  the  various  conditions  just  described. 

Looking  also  upon  the  deposition  of  tubercle  in  a  testicle  as  only  one  of  tlie  local  mani- 
festations of  that  general  condition  described  as  tuberculosis,  it  is  clear,  that  the  principles 


Fig.  380. 


Hernia  of  the  testicle  following  tubercular 
disease. 
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of  treatment  should  be  of  a  general  character  to  improve  the  health  and  revive  the  powers 
of  the  patient  by  tonics,  good  living,  good  air,  regular  habits,  and,  what  is  of  great  im- 
portance, total  abstinence  from  sexual  excitement  or  gratification.  Indeed  the  parts 
should  be  maintained  as  much  as  possible  in  a  quiet  condition,  and  for  this  purpose,  cold 
sponging  night  and  morning  is  of  some  service. 

When  inflammatory  symptoms  make  their  appearance,  they  will  generally  run  their 
course  in  spite  of  treatment ;  for,  as  already  shown,  they  are  usually  caused  by  the  breaking 
down  of  the  tubercular  de[)Osit,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  nature's  means  for  its 
elimination  ;  indeed,  until  this  material  has  been  discharged,  their  subsidence  is  not  usually 
to  be  expected ;  fomentations  in  this  stage  and  the  application  of  water  dressing  to  the 
part  are,  therefore,  suitable,  while  support  in  a  sus|)ensory  bandage  should  be  resorted  to. 
When  suppuration  is  nigh  at  hand  or  has  manifested  itself,  it  is  good  practice  to  open  the 
abscess  freely  with  a  lancet,  as  it  saves  time  and  pain  to  the  patient  and  often  prevents 
the  formation  of  the  sinuses  which  ])roves  so  troublesome.  During  all  this  time  the  health 
of  the  patient  must  be  attended  to  by  ordinary  measures. 

When  the  gland  has  attained  a  large  size  and  is  evidently  destroyed  by  abscesses  and  dis- 
integration of  the  infiltrating  material,  it  may  be  excised,  and  more  particularly  if  hernia 
testis  has  appeared  and  the  disorganized  testis  is  a  source  of  trouble  and  weakness  to  an 
enfeebled  patient. 

On  Hernia  Testis. 

This  affection,  which  has  been  variously  described  as  "  granular  swelling,"  and  "  benign 
fungus,  of  the  testis,"  has  also  more  correctly  been  called  "  hernia  testis,"  for  it  is  essen- 
tially a  gradual  protrusion  of  the  substance  of  the  gland  through  a  ru{)ture  or  ulceration 
of  its  fibrous  envelope,  the  tunica  albuginea.  It  may  follow  upon  suppuration  of  the  body 
of  the  gland  the  result  of  an  injury,  or  of  an  acute  or  chronic  orchitis,  or  from  the  soften- 
ing down  of  tubercular  dejiosit.  It  seems  to  be  the  result  of  pressure  produced  by  the 
natural  elasticity  of  the  fibrous  tunica  albuginea ;  the  testicle,  as  it  were,  being  gradually 
squeezed  out  of  its  capsule  and  everted,  the  mass  being  eventually  increased  by  the  free 
granulations  which  spring  up  on  its  surface.  The  whole  organ,  or  only  a  portion  of  it, 
may  thus  be  extruded  from  its  natural  position,  the  extent  varying  according  to  the  amount 
of  disease  and  the  size  of  the  opening  in  the  tunica  albuginea  and  integuments.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  hernia  testis  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  suppura- 
tion or  of  disorganization  of  any  portion  of  the  gland,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  it  does  not  ensue,  though  in  some  it  is  certainly  found,  and  in  such 
requires  consideration. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  and  the  disease  having  been  once  seen  subsequently  can 
be  readily  made  out.  It  is  a  peculiar  fungating-looking  growth  with  everted  edges  and 
a  sinus  in  its  centre  generally  secreting  pus.  It  is  of  variable  extent,  and  presents  a  more 
or  less  irregular  surface  and  a  pedunculated  base,  the  pedicle  passing  througli  an  opening 
in  the  scrotum  to  the  remains  of  the  testicle.  The  margin  of  the  opening  in  the  scrotum 
is  generally  ft-ee,  although  in  some  cases  adherent  to  the  growth.  It  may  be  slightly 
indurated  from  inflammatory  thickening,  but  will  never  present  the  same  aspect  as  a 
cancerous  growth,  for  which,  however,  this  affection  may  be  mistaken,  the  term  "fun- 
gous testis"  having  doubtless  been  the  means  of  encouraging  the  great  error  of  regarding 
this  simple  disease  as  malignant.  The  natural  sensation  of  the  gland  remains,  however, 
in  these  cases,  and  will  be  readily  excited  by  manipulation,  whereas  in  cancerous  disease, 
no  such  natural  sensation  exists,  and,  in  doubtful  cases  this  point  is  one  of  primary 
importance. 

Treatment  of  hernia  testis  It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  majority  of  cases 

of  hernia  testis  can  be  successfully  treated  by  other  less  severe  measures  than  castration, 
although  this  operation  has  been  very  generally  performed  for  this  affection.  In  excep- 
tional instances  it  may  be  demanded,  and  I  have  the  records  of  many  in  which  it  has 
been  successfully  performed.  The  surgeon's  object,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  is,  to  restore 
the  extruded  testicle  to  its  natural  place,  which  may  frequently  be  done  by  simple  pressure 
applied  by  fixing  a  good  firm  pad  over  the  surface  of  the  growth  and  drawing  the  margin 
of  the  ulcerated  scrotum  well  forward,  fixing  the  whole  in  position  by  strapping.  In  other 
cases,  where  the  granulations  are  very  exuberant,  caustics  may  be  used  to  iiasten  their 
destruction  ;  and  among  the  best  is  the  red  oxide  of  mercury,  pressure  being  well  main- 
tained during  its  use.  All  minor  cases,  and  many  of  the  severe,  may  certainly  be  cured 
by  these  means,  if  steadily  pursued  and  well  applied.    In  the  more  obstinate  and  severe 
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examples  other  measures  must  be  adopted.  The  excision  of  the  surface  of  the  growth  was 
formerly  employed,  and  is  occasionally  in  the  present  day,  but  the  practice  at  best,  is  a 
very  doubtful  one,  for  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  which  it  is  ap[)licable  it  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  castration,  as  the  fungating  mass  is,  as  a  rule,  composed  of  the  everted  tubules 
of  the  testis,  covered  with  granulations,  and  consequently,  by  this  measure,  the  tubules 
would  be  cut  off  and  the  gland  destroyed. 

Mr.  Syme  described  in  the  '  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal' for  January, 
1845,  a  plan  of  treatment  which  in  these  cases  is  very  serviceable,  although  it  is  only  in 
quite  exceptional  examples  that  it  can  be  called  for.  The  operation  consists  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  margin  of  tlie  scrotum  from  the  pi-otruding  mass,  the  reduction  of  the  hernia 
testis  within  the  scrotum,  and  the  retention  of  the  part  in  its  natural  position  by  a  stitching 
together  of  the  margins  of  the  wound,  careful  bandaging  and  strapping  being  also  required 
in  the  treatment  of  these  cases.  The  granulating  organ  becomes  attached  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  scrotum,  and  a  healthy  action  is  subsequently  restored.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  add,  that  a  local  and  constitutional  treatment  for  llie  original  affection  of  the  testis 
should  at  the  same  time  be  maintained. 


On  Cystic  Diskase  of  the  Testicle. 


Fig.  381. 


There  is  no  affection  of  the  testicle  on  the  nature  of  which  there  has  been  a  greater 
difference  of  opinion  than  cystic  disease,  and  althougli  modern  patliologists  have  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  its  investigation,  the  subject  has  not  yet  been  brought  out  of  its 
obscurity  and  made  plain  to  the  profession. 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  one  of  its  original  inquirers,  looked  upon  it  as  a  distinct  disease  of  the 
secreting  tiibuli  of  the  organ,  and  upon  his  authority,  this  view  was  for  a  time  generally 
received.  More  recently,  Mr.  Curling's  researches  have  tended  to  prove  it  to  be  an 
affection  of  the  ducts  of  the  testicle,  and  not  of  its  secreting  tubuli.  "  Why  they  alone," 
says  Mr.  Curling,  "  are  subject  to  the  morbid  change,  I  admit  my  inability  to  explain." 
Whether  this  opinion  be  correct  or  not  will  be  one  of  the  subjects  for  present  consideration  ; 
since  1  am  disposed  to  think,  that  it  is  not  quite  consistent  with  observed  facts,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rete  testis  appears  to  be  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  certain 
cases,  while  in  exceptional  examples,  cystic  disease  is  undoubtedly  formed  independent  of 
this  structure. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  examine  many  examples  of  this  rare  affection  with  some 
care,  and  I  entirely  concur  in  the  main  points  of  Mr.  Curling's  investigations  although  I 

am  not  so  sure  of  the  special  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease as  he  appears  to  be.  It  is  doubtless 
made  up  of  cysts  which  are  multilocular  and 
of  sizes  varying  from  that  of  a  mustard  seed 
to  a  moderate-sized  nut.  (Fig.  381.)  These 
cysts  are  filled  with  a  thin,  serous,  blood- 
stained, or  glairy  fluid,  and  at  times  with 
more  or  less  pedunculated  intra-cystic  growths 
made  up  of  a  delicate  cellular  structure,  or  of 
a  distinct  cell  tissue.  These  cysts  appear 
embedded  in  a  fibrous  stroma  of  different  de- 
grees of  consistency  and  density — the  fibrous 
elements  in  some  being  much  more  nume- 
rous than  in  others.  Whilst  in  some  again 
it  will  be  of  a  more  delicate  nature,  and  more 
allied  to  the  fibre  structure  found  in  the  ordi- 
nary flbro-plastic  growths  of  other  parts.  In 
certain  examples,  the  cysts  are  clearly  made 
up  of  dilated  tubes  with  pouches  at  their 
extremities,  or,  as  lateral  dilatations — these 
tubes  being  occasionally  lined,  as  Mr.  Curling  was  the  first  to  observe,  with  tessellated 
epithelium  and  containing  granular  matter.  I  have  failed,  however,  to  find  this  in  all 
the  cases  I  have  examined,  and  am  disposed  to  look  upon  the  presence  of  this  tessellated 
epithelium  as  specially  characterizing  a  certain  growth.  Spermatozoa  are  invariably 
absent  in  the  cysts  or  tubes  of  this  aflection,  while  cartilage  or  bone  elements  will  almost 
always  be  found  to  exist  either  as  small  isolated  patches  or  as  filling  tlie  cyst,  when  the 
'^rowth  might  be  described  as  an  enclicndiomatous  tumor,  the  cartilage  being  deposited 
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in  separate  masses,  and  these  masses  being  divided  by  a  fibrous  stroma.  The  true  secreting 
portion  of  the  testicle  will  often  be  found  puslied  up  into  some  corner  of  the  tumor,  spread 
out  over  the  cystic  mass,  or  distributed  between  the  cysts  themselves,  the  tumor  being 
invariably  encysted  in  its  own  capsule  ;  although,  in  rare  cases,  tumors  of  this  nature  will 
be  found  upon  the  cord  and  body  of  the  testicle.  The  above  facts,  therefore,  lead  me  to 
conclude  that  tlie  majority  of  these  are  new  growths  following  the  great  law  which  governs 
the  development  of  all  tumors,  by  taking  on  the  likeness  of  the  part  in  which  they  are 
developed,  and  that  they  are  more  or  less  built  up  as  is  tlie  structure  of  the  normal  gland. 
The  testis  being  essentially  a  tubular  organ,  all  morbid  growths  developed  in  or  near  it 
have  a  tendency  to  assume  a  tubular  or  cystic  character,  this  character  varying  in  extent 
in  different  cases  ;  the  cystic  or  tubular  and  fibrous  or  fibro-plastic  structure  Ijeing  found 
in  diiferent  degrees  of  perfection  and  quantity  in  different  cases. 

We  may  thus  find  in  the  testicle,  a  tumor  presenting  all  the  elements  of  the  fibrous  or 
fibro-plastic  tumor  without  cysts,  whilst  in  another,  in  which  the  cystic  formation  more  or 
less  predominates,  the  satne  elements  will  exist  in  smaller  proportions  ;  and,  in  the 
majority  of  these  examples,  the  true  structure  of  the  testicle  will  be  found  spread  out  to  a 
variable  extent  over  the  s[)ecial  capsule  of  tlie  new  growtli.  In  other  cases,  the  new  growtli 
will  be  altogether  free  from  any  connection  with  the  testis  itself,  and  be  found  growing 
from  the  cord.  All  these  separate  kinds  of  tumors,  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
Guy's  Museum,  appear  to  me  merely  modifications  of  one  kind  of  growth — the  simjjle,  or 
perhaps  more  correctly,  adenoid  growth  of  testis. 

We  thus  see  a  close  analogy  between  these  tumors  of  the  testis  and  those  of  the  mam- 
mary gland,  as  well  as  of  tiie  ovary,  and  find  in  all  the  simple  adenoid  tumor  partaking 
more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  the  gland  in  which  it  is  developed  ;  and  also  a  true  cystic 
disease  of  the  gland  itself,  the  latter  being  evidently  a  special  affection  of  the  tubes  and 
ducts  of  the  mammary  gland  or  testis,  and  not  of  the  secreting  structure.  In  both  organs 
they  are  new  growths,  simulating,  more  or  less  correctly,  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
true  gland. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis  Having  described  the  special  pathology  of  this  dis- 
ease, I  pass  on  to  consider  its  clinical  aspect,  as  well  as  to  point  out  the  symptoms  whicli 
indicate  its  presence,  and  help  the  formation  of  a  correct  diagnosis.  In  doing  so  I  must 
premise,  that  the  several  forms  of  this  cystic  disease  are  to  be  recognized  more  by  negative 
than  by  positive  signs,  since  they  appear  usually  as  painless  enlai'genients  of  the  organ,  are 
of  slow  growth,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  sucli  symptoms  as  attract  attention — the  patient, 
indeed,  seldom  seeking  advice  until  the  organ  has  become  troublesome  from  its  size,  or  the 
dragging  pain  in  the  loins  excites  anxiety,  which  always  exists  when  the  testicle  lias 
become  large  and  lieavy  from  any  cause.  Tlie  testis  soon  loses  its  natural  shape,  and 
assumes  more  the  oval  or  pyriform  outline  of  a  vaginal  hydrocele  or  hasmatocele.  It  will 
probably  have  a  smooth  and  equal  surface,  and  be  indistinctly  fluctuating,  though  not 
translucent ;  while  its  natural  sensation  experienced  on  manipulation  will  most  likely  have 
disappeared  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  disease.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  may 
probably  be  good,  and  there  will  be  no  evidence  of  any  secondary  glandular  atFection.  By 
these  conditions  the  disease  may  generally  be  recognized,  the  history  of  the  case,  thn 
opacity  of  the  tumor,  and  the  loss  of  the  natural  testicular  sensation,  distinguisliing  it  fn  m 
hydrocele  and  htematocele  ;  and  when  doubt  exists,  an  exploratory  puncture  by  the  trocar 
and  canula  will  decide  the  point,  for  in  cystic  disease  a  little  bloody  and  glairy  fluid  will 
alone  escape.  From  the  inflammatory  aflfections  it  may  be  diagnosed  by  the  diflference  in 
the  shape  and  feel  of  the  tumor,  for  in  the  different  forms  of  orchitis  the  organ  maintains 
its  flattened  form  from  side  to  side,  feeling  hard,  nodulated,  and  tender.  In  the  cystic 
disease,  the  tumor  is  generally  more  or  less  globular  or  pyriform,  smooth,  elastic,  and  with- 
out the  peculiar  testicular  sensation.  The  inflammatory  affections  are  also  often  associated 
with  a  hydrocele,  and  the  cystic  but  rarely,  if  ever.  In  the  former,  also,  both  organs  are 
generally  affected  sooner  or  later;  while  in  the  latter,  the  disease  only  attacks  one.  Medi- 
cal treatment  does  not  appear  to  have  any  influence  in  arresting  the  development  of  the 
cystic,  whilst  in  tlie  inflammatory  disease  a  good  recovery  may  generally  be  secured  by 
the  use  of  pro|)er  remedies. 

Treatment  of  cystic  disease  There  is  but  one  remedy,  which  is  the  removal 

of  the  diseased  organ.  No  drugs  seem  to  have  the  slightest  effect  in  diminishing  its  size 
or  arresting  its  growth.  Excision,  therefore,  should  be  performed,  the  operation  being,  as 
a  rule,  most  successful. 
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Ox  Cancer  of  the  Testicle. 

The  testicle,  like  all  glands,  may  become  the  seat  of  cancerous  disease,  both  of  the 
carcinoma-fibrosum  or  hard  cancer,  and  of  the  carcinoma-meduUare  or  soft  cancer.  It  is 
rare,  however,  for  the  hard  cancer  to  attack  the  testis,  the  majority  of  exam])les  being  of 

the  soft  or  encephaloid  form.  For  one  ex- 
ample of  the  hard  cancer  it  is  probable  that 
at  least  twenty  of  the  soft  are  met  with  in 
practice.  In  the  different  museums  a  few 
specimens  of  the  former  kind  may  be  seen, 
and  at  Guy's  several  exist. 

Cancer  may  also  attack  this  organ  in  two 
forms,  either  as  the  tuberous  or  the  infil- 
trating cancer.  In  the  former,  the  disease 
appears  either  as  an  isolated  growth,  or  as 
several  distinct  tumors  separating  tlie  parts 
and  then  eventually  coalescing  into  one 
mass  ;  in  the  latter,  it  appears  from  tlie 
beginning  as  the  infiltrating  kind,  the  can- 
cerous elements  being  more  equally  distri- 
buted between  the  tubes  and  ducts  of  the 
true  secreting  gland  tissue. 

The  malignant  affections  of  the  organ,  as 
the  simple,  are  accompanied  by  the  devel- 
opment of  cysts,  and  these,  in  the  malig- 
nant cases,  are  filled  with  cancerous  matter 
in  lieu  of  the  glairy  mucus  or  fibro-cellular  intra-cystic  growtlis  which  are  found  in  the 
fibro-plastic,  adenoid,  or  cystic  diseases.  In  rare  examples,  both  conditions  seem  to  co- 
exist in  the  same  organ  ;  simj)le  cysts,  with  the  clear  or  blood-stained  glairy  fluid,  being 
found  in  one  portion,  whilst  in  others,  these  cysts  are  filled  with  cancerous  material,  and 
in  a  third,  enchondromatous  masses  may  at  times  be  present.  (Fig.  382.) 

The  part  of  the  organ  generally  attacked  is  the  body  of  the  gland,  although  the  epidi- 
dymis may  be  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  but  when  the  latter  is  involved,  as  a  rule,  it  is  an 
extension  of  the  disease  from  tlie  body  of  the  tumor.  Rare  examples,  however,  exist  which 
illustrate  a  primary  affection  of  the  epididymis. 

Cancer  may  attack  the  testis  of  the  old  as  well  as  of  the  young,  and  I  have  the  records 
of  cases  occurring  in  men  aged  50  and  62,  respectively.  Instances  of  this  disease  attack- 
ing infants  even  so  young  as  seven  months  have  likewise  been  recorded  by  different 
authors,  and  I  have  excised  a  cancerous  testicle  from  a  boy  only  two  years  old.  Tlie 
majority  of  cases  occur,  however,  in  young  adult  life,  from  25  to  40  years  of  age,  as  is 
indicated  by  tlie  following  facts. 

I  possess  the  records  of  twenty-five  cases,  which  I  liave  added  below  to  the  fifty-one 
examples  originally  tabulated  by  Mr.  Harvey  Ludlow,  in  liis  Jacksonian  prize  essay.  The 
results  are  as  follows  : — 


Before  the  age  of  5  .........  6  cases. 

From  15  to  20  years   2  " 

"    21  to  30    "    17  " 

"    31  to  40    "    31  " 

"    41  to  50    "    11  " 

"    51  to  70    "    9  " 
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Out  of  my  25  cases  the  disease  in  20  had  been  growing  for  one  year  or  less,  and  in  the 
remaining  5  cases  two  were  of  three  years,  two  of  four,  and  one  of  five  years'  standing. 

It  is  rarej  if  not  unknown,  for  both  testicles  to  be  the  seat  of  cancer  at  the  same  time. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  example  being  on  record.  In  16  out  of  the  25  cases  before 
me,  the  right  organ  was  attacked,  and  in  9  the  left.  Mal-placed  testicles  appear  to  be 
particularly  prone  to  this  disease. 

Cancer  of  the  testicle  may  come  on  as  insidiously  as  the  simple  cystic  disease,  but  in 
general  its  growth  is  more  rapid.  It  makes  its  appearance  as  a  gradual  enlargement  of 
the  body  of  the  organ,  seldom  attended  by  pain.  There  is  also  an  early  loss  on  pressure 
or  manipulation  of  the  special  testicular  sensation.    Tlie  outline  of  the  tumor  is  smooth, 


Fig.  382. 


Cancel'  of  the  testicle. 
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semi-elastic,  and  fluctuating,  but  as  the  disease  progresses,  its  surface  may  become  some- 
what uneven  or  irregularly  bossy,  the  tumor  being  harder  in  some  parts  than  in  others, 
the  softer  parts  projecting.  In  the  carcinoma  fibrosum,  however,  the  whole  tumor 
is  hard  and  at  times  nodular.  The  tumor  is  opaque  from  tlie  beginning,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  associated  with  hydrocele,  and  wlien  so,  it  is  by  chance,  the  one  affection  having 
no  direct  relation  to  the  other.  In  this  respect,  cancer  ditfers  from  inflammation  of  the 
organ,  wliich  is  very  frequently  complicated  by  the  presence  of  hydrocele. 

Tiie  disease  rarely  extends  beyond  its  fibrous  covering  or  involves  the  scrotum  ;  and 
for  a  bleeding  fungus  to  form,  the  tumor  must  be  very  large.  As  the  disease  progresses, 
the  healtli  of  the  [)alient  may  suffer,  and  a  general  aspect  indicative  of  exhaustion  and 
some  wasting  disease  appear,  altliougli  it  is  not  till  a  late  period  of  tliis  affection  that  any 
such  symptoms  are  to  be  expected.  AVhen  lumbar  pain  or  a  constant  aching  exists,  a 
suspicion  of  enlarged  lumbar  glands  should  be  excited,  and,  in  certain  examples,  a  chain 
of  enlarged  ghtnds  may  be  felt  extending  upwards  along  the  psoas  muscle. 

The  inguinal  glands  are  occasionally  enlarged  from  infiltration,  tliough  it  is  believed  by 
some  that  this  complication  does  not  appear  till  the  scrotum  is  involved  in  the  disease. 
This,  however,  is  certainly  not  the  case,  for  large  inguinal  glands  may  appear  at  an  early 
stage. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  by  no  means  easy,  particularly  in  its  early  stage,  indeed, 
in  many  instances,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  certain  of  its  nature.  It  is  the  size  of  the 
organ  wliich  generally  first  draws  the  attention  of  the  patient  to  the  part ;  and  the  pain 
and  inconvenience  caused  by  its  weight  whicli  prom[)t  him  to  seek  advice. 

Tlie  history  of  the  case  and  the  absence  of  translucency  will  prevent  its  being  mistaken 
for  a  hydrocele.  Ha^matocele,  as  a  rule,  has  a  distinct  and  special  history  of  its  own,  and 
the  fact  that  the  testis  may  be  made  out  to  exist  in  some  portion  of  the  tumor  is  a  mate- 
rial aid  to  the  surgeon  in  forming  a  correct  opinion  as  to  tlie  nature  of  the  case. 

The  tenderness  of  the  organ,  the  nature  of  the  pain,  and  the  shape  of  tlie  swelling,  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  inflammatory  aflection,  and  when  fluid  exists,  the  diagnosis  is 
rendered  more  plain,  since  a  vaginal  hydrocele  rarely  coexists  with  any  other  disease  than 
the  inflammatory,  except  to  a  very  slight  extent. 

The  simple  cystic  disease  is  of  slower  growth  than  the  cancerous,  and  generally  firmer 
to  the  feel ;  when  punctured,  it  yields  also  a  glairy  fluid  unlike  the  creamy  material  which 
comes  away  from  the  cancerous  disease.  The  subject  of  diagnosis  of  all  these  growths 
will,  however,  be  discussed  hereafter. 

Treatment  The  only  treatment  which  gives  any  comfort  to  the  })atient  is  excision 

of  the  organ,  and  this  should  be  done  as  early  as  the  diagnosis  can  be  made,  for  there  is 
then  less  chance  of  the  glands  in  the  loins  becoming  involved.  The  general  health  must 
also  be  attended  to  with  great  care  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  Diagnosis  of  Scrotal  Tumors. 

I  propose  now  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  diagnosis  of  scrotal  tumors  as  a  whole,  to 
describe  the  train  of  thought  which  passes  through  the  surgeon's  mind  when  examining 
such  a  case  with  diagnostic  intentions,  and  to  point  out  the  special  symptoms  or  their  com- 
bination, as  they  tend  to  indicate  the  presence  of  any  special  affection.  In  doing  this,  I 
believe  that  a  near  approximation  to  truth  may  generally  be  made,  when  the  history  of  the 
case  and  its  special  symptoms  are  carefully  weighed.  Great  difficulty  may  occasionally 
be  experienced  in  any  given  case,  or  it  may  be  beyond  our  power  to  foi-m  any  positive 
opinion  upon  its  nature,  but  I  am  not  disposed,  on  that  account,  to  place  among  impossi- 
bilities the  diagnosis  of  a  scrotal  tumor.  There  are  gradations  of  probability  in  all  our 
conclusions  as  to  the  diagnosis  of  any  disease,  and  a  certainty  untainted  by  fallacy  or  doubt 
is  rarely  obtained  ;  but  1  take  it,  we  are  as  often  correct  in  our  judgment  of  a  scrotal  tumor 
as  of  any  other  affection.  To  aid  the  student  in  this  task  the  following  table  has  been 
drawn  up.    (P.  664.) 

The  first  point  the  surgeon  has  to  decide  on  being  consulted  as  to  the  nature  of  a  scrotal 
tumor  has  reference  to  the  question  of  hernia.  Is  the  tumor  connected  with  the  testicle  ? 
or  has  it  passed  down  the  direction  of  the  cord  from  the  abdominal  cavity  ?  If  the  sur- 
geon is  able  to  isolate  the  growth  at  its  neck  from  the  abdominal  cavity  by  the  thumb  and 
finger,  the  question  is  at  once  decided,  for  almost  all  scrotal  tumors  can  be  so  isolated,  it 
being  quite  exceptional  for  any  to  pass  up  the  cord  so  for  as  the  internal  ring.  Rare  cases 
of  vaginal  hydrocele,  or  hajmatocele,  however,  in  which  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  open  up  to 
the  internal  ring,  form  an  exception. 
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It  being  determined  that  the  swelling  is  not  a  hernia,  the  nature  of  the  tumor  next 
claims  attention. 

Is  it  a  hydrocele  or  hfematocele  ?  Is  it  the  product  of  inflammation  or  of  tubercular 
disease  ?  Is  it  a  new  growth  altogether,  and,  if  so,  is  it  innocent  in  its  nature  or  ma- 
lignant ? 

If  the  tumor  prove  translucent  by  transmitted  light,  the  existence  of  a  hydrocele  is 
fairly  decided  ;  but,  then,  is  it  an  ordinary  vaginal  hydrocele,  or  encysted  ?  Should  the 
tumor  be  large,  even,  and  pyriform,  and  the  testis  be  found,  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tumor  either  by  means  of  manipulation  or  by  the  opacity  displayed  at  one  spot  on  trans- 
mitting light,  vaginal  hydrocele  may  be  suspected  ;  but  should  the  testis  exist  in  front  or 
at  one  side,  and  the  tumor  have  been  of  very  slow  growth,  small,  and  more  or  less  globular 
or  evidently  multilocular,  a  cystic  hydrocele  may  probably  be  diagnosed.  The  tapping  of 
the  tumor  will,  however,  settle  the  diagnosis  ;  for  in  vaginal  hydrocele  the  fluid  will  be 
more  or  less  straw-colored  and  albuminous,  while  in  the  encysted,  it  will  be  thin,  non- 
albuminous,  pale,  and  probably  opalescent,  containing  on  microscopical  examination, 
granules  and  spermatorrhoea. 

In  rare  or  old  instances,  however,  the  tumor  may  be  opaque,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, difficulties  may  be  experienced  ;  yet  the  history  of  tliese  cases  will  tend  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  ])oint,  for  to  a  certainty  it  will  reveal  a  disease  of  very  long  standing; 
the  tumor  will  be  probably  painless  and  fluctuating,  and  the  testis  made  out  to  be  in  its 
usual  position  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  sac.  When  a  doubt  exists,  a  puncture  Avitli  an 
exploring  trocar  and  canula  will  decide  the  question,  as  in  these  cases,  fluid  will  be  drawn 
off  of  a  dark  color,  loaded  witli  cholesterine. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  tumors  which  are  not  translucent  and  not 
hydrocele,  and  it  is  here  that  the  surgeon  experiences  true  difficulty  in  his  diagnosis,  as 
almost  all  the  diseases  of  the  testis  are  insidious  in  their  growth,  and  chiefly  painless  in 
their  development.  The  haematocele,  except  in  rare  examples,  usually  follows  upon  some 
strain  or  injury,  increasing  with  tolerable  rapidity  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  accompanied 
by  pain  which  soon  subsides.  It  then  becomes  stationary  as  to  size,  and  remains  torpid 
for  a  variable  period,  when  pain  reappears  with  other  signs  of  inflammation.  Tlie  presence 
of  the  testis  is  also  to  be  made  out  by  manipulation  towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  organ. 
The  surface  of  the  tumor  is  always  smooth,  more  or  less  oval  or  pyriform,  and  semi-elastic 
or  fluctuating. 

The  inflammatory  affections  of  the  testis  have  a  peculiar  shape,  being  laterally  flattened, 
and  are  usually  accompanied  at  some  period  of  their  course  with  tenderness  and  pain,  as 
well  as  often  associated  with  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  In  tlie  syphilitic  inflammation, 
this  fluid  is  often  copious.  Both  organs  are  also  generally  involved,  either  together  or  at 
different  times.  The  tumor  is  usually  somewliat  tender  to  the  touch  and  has  a  firm  fibrous 
feel  unlike  the  semi-elastic  and  half-fluctuating  sensations  afforded  by  cystic  or  carcinoma- 
tous disease.  In  very  chronic  cases  the  testis  may,  however,  be  perfectly  painless,  and 
allow  of  any  amount  of  manipulation  witliout  distress  ;  the  natural  testicular  sensation  also 
having  disappeared.  In  sy})hilitic  disease,  the  surface  of  the  tumor  will  probably  be  irregu- 
lar, with  firm  fibrous  outgrowths  in  different  parts  and  in  the  tunica  albuginea. 

In  the  tubercular  affection  of  the  epididymis  or  testis  there  should  not  be  any  difficulty 
in  the  diagnosis,  for  the  tubercular  deposit,  as  a  rule,  takes  place  unaccompanied  by  pain 
or  any  symptom  beyond  tliat  produced  by  its  deposition.  When  deposited  in  masses — its 
usual  form — it  feels  like  some  foreign  body  introduced  into  the  substance  of  the  gland  or 
of  the  epididymis  ;  and  is  at  first  quite  painless  and  unproductive  of  any  symptoms,  these 
only  appearing  when  the  material  begins  to  soften  down  and  excite  some  inflammatory 
action  in  the  parts  around.  The  tubercular  material  may  be  deposited  in  one  or  more 
masses,  these  subsequently,  perhaps,  coalescing  into  an  irregular  induration.  When  sup- 
puration takes  place,  the  diagnosis  is  complete. 

The  cystic  or  simple  tumors  of  tlie  testis  are  painless  thi-oughout  the  whole  course  of 
their  growth,  and  can  be  recognized  by  purely  negative  symptoms.  They  attract  the 
patient's  observation  only  from  their  size,  can  be  handled  without  exciting  pain,  and  do 
not  usually  give  even  the  natural  sensation  of  the  organ  upon  pressure.  They  are  slow  in 
their  progress,  uniform  in  their  outline,  and  more  or  less  globular ;  are  always  confined  to 
one  gland  ;  are  rarely  accompanied  with  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  ;  and,  on  being  punc- 
tured, emit  only  a  more  or  less  blood-stained  glairy  mucus. 

The  cancerous  tumors  of  the  organ  ai"e  more  rapid  in  their  development  than  the  cystic, 
a  year's  growth,  as  a  rule,  giving  a  large  tumor.  They  are  likewise  painless,  and  readily 
allow  of  free  manipulation.    The  natural  sensation  of  the  organ  also  soon  disappears. 
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They  are  accompanied  with  a  hydrocele,  and  also  involve  only  one  organ.  They  have  a 
more  elastic  and  fluctuating  feel  than  the  cystic  or  the  inflammatory  enlargements,  and  when 
their  outline  is  unequal  or  bossy,  the  projection  is  generally  softer  than  the  other  portion  of 
the  tumor.  An  exploring  needle,  or  trocar  and  canula,  rarely,  if  ever,  reveals  the  mucoid 
fluid  so  characteristic  of  the  cystic  or  simple  affections,  but  usually  lets  out  blood  or  the 
thin  creamy  fluid  so  characteristic  of  a  cancer.  In  the  preceding  table,  the  chief  points 
of  difference  in  the  several  chronic  affection  of  the  testicles  are  clearly  shown.  (See 
Table,  p.  6G4.) 

Castration. 

The  scrotum  having  been  shaven,  and  the  skin  over  the  testicle  made  tense,  a  free 
incision  is  to  be  made  through  the  scrotum  and  tunica  vaginalis  down  to  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis testis,  and  the  body  of  the  organ  with  its  cord  exposed ;  and,  when  any  doubt  as  to 
diagnosis  exists,  an  incision  should  be  made  into  the  growth  before  its  removal.  A  strong 
silk  or  carbolized  catgut  ligature  should  then  be  passed  through  the  cord,  which  must  be 
firmly  tied  in  halves  ;  the  cord  divided  below  the  ligature,  and  the  tumor  turned  out  of 
its  scrotal  covering.  There  is  no  necessity  to  take  away  any  of  the  scrotum  however 
stretched,  imless  diseased,  since  it  is  sure  to  contract.  All  vessels  are  to  be  twisted,  the 
wound  washed  out  with  some  iodine  water  and  dried,  and  a  few  sutures  put  in  at  the  u])per 
part  of  the  wound,  the  purse  being  raised  when  the  patient  is  in  bed  by  a  small  pillow. 
No  pain  is  caused  when  the  ligature  of  the  cord  has  been  tightly  tied,  and  about  the  tenth 
day  it  will  come  away. 

To  take  the  vessels  of  the  cord  up  singly  is  a  troublesome  operation  and  has  no  advan- 
tages. No  assistant  can  hold  the  cord  with  his  fingers  before  its  division,  as  it  is  sure  to 
slip  from  his  grasp. 

To  strap  a  testicle  requires  some  skill.  The  patient  should  be  made  to  stand 
against  the  edge  of  a  table  and  separate  his  legs.    The  surgeon  should  then  with  his  left 

hand  grasp  the  organ  from  behind  and  press  it 
Fig.  383.  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotal  sac,  making  the 

scrotum  tense  over  its  sui-face,  the  thumb  and  index- 
f -ktX^C'^'-^  f^Mi^At^'^)        finger  of  his  left  hand  holding  its  neck.    A  piece 

'^■''"^  ■  L^Wifi.V'in  ON         elastic  strapping  spread  on  leather,  half  an  inch 

or  more  wide,  is  next  to  be  wound  round  the  neck 
of  the  tumor  once,  twice,  or  even  thrice  to  hold  it 
in  position,  for  if  this  point  be  not  attended  to,  all 
the  subsequent  steps  will  be  useless.    (Fig.  383.) 
Having  done  this,  pieces  of  strapping  three- 
strapping  testicle.  quarters  of  an  inch  long  are  to  be  applied  verti- 
cally from  one  side  of  the  circular  strip  to  the  other, 
sufficient  force  being  employed  to  compress  the  organ.    When  the  testis  is  completely 
covered  in  and  compressed,  another  circular  piece  or  so  should  be  applied  to  keep  the  whole 
in  position,  and  to  bind  down  the  ends  of  the  vertical  pieces. 

Tlie  strapping  will  probably  require  reapplication  every  second  day,  as  the  parts  soon 
yield,  and  the  strapping  then  forms  a  loose  bag.  The  student  must  remember  that  the 
object  of  the  strapping  is  to  compi'ess  the  organ,  and  not  to  cover  it. 

Imperfect  transition  and  malposition  of  the  testicle  is  occasionally  met  with, 
the  organ  being  either  arrested  in  some  part  of  its  course  into  its  scrotal  pouch,  or,  mis- 
placed. At  times  one  testicle  is  found  in  the  canal,  or  it  has  failed  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  all ;  while  at  others  both  are  found  to  be  out  of  place.  Not  uncommonly,  this 
arrested  descent  of  the  testicle  is  complicated  with  a  congenital  hernia,  the  vaginal  process 
of  peritoneum  being  still  open,  and  in  all  cases  of  scrotal  swelling  in  infants,  the  surgeon 
should  examine  the  parts  with  care  to  discover  whether  the  testicle  is  or  is  not  involved 
in  the  tumor.  When  the  testes  are  tlius  placed,  they  are  very  commonly  ill-developed. 
At  times  during  their  descent  through  the  rinjis,  they  are  nipped  by  the  muscular  struc- 
tures, and  become  inflamed.  I  have  recorded  such  instances  in  a  former  page.  Nothing 
can  be  done  by  way  of  treatment  to  expedite  the  descent  of  the  organ.  When  within  the 
internal  ring  and  complicated  with  hernia,  it  is  well  to  recommend  a  truss  ;  but  when  the 
testis  is  in  the  canal,  such  an  instrument  cannot  be  worn,  an  extra  element  of  danger, 
under  these  circumstances,  being  added  to  the  case. 

Testes  so  situated  seem  to  be  very  prone  to  become  the  seat  of  cancerous  disease.  Many 
such  cases  have  been  recorded. 
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In  a  case  under  my  care,  of  a  gentleman  over  fifty,  an 
encysted  hydrocele  was  found  with  a  small  testicle  situated 
in  the  centre  of  a  congenital  hernia,  the  cyst  appearing  on 
the  reduction  of  the  hernia  as  a  tumor  the  size  of  a  small 
orange,  below  the  external  I'ing  and  behind  the  hernia.  I 
tapped  it  from  behind,  and  dreAv  off  about  two  ounces  of 
a  milky  fluid  containing  many  spermatozoa,  and  injected 
it  with  iodine.  A  good  result  followed.  This  gentleman 
was  married,  and  had  a  family. 

Malplaced  testicles  are  less  common  than  those  just 
described.  I  have,  however,  seen  seven  cases  ;  in  three, 
one  of  which  I  liave  reported  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,' 
1867),  the  right  testicle  was  placed  in  the  perineum  in  its 
own  independent  scrotal  pouch  (Fig.  384),  and  in  the 
other  four  the  right  testicle  was  in  the  })erineum,  the  scro- 
tal sac  being  otherwise  natural.  There  was  in  one  a  hernia 
associated  with  the  mal-placed  testicle  ;  the  bowel  clearly  descending  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis  down  to  the  testicle. 

Varicocele. 

This  signifies  a  varicose  condition  of  the  spermatic  veins,  and  when  the  disease  is  well 
marked  their  tortuosity  and  dilatations  present  the  appearance  (Fig.  385)  and  impart  the 
feeling  of  a  "  bag  of  worms"  within  the  scrotum.  It  is  more 
common  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  the  assigned  causes 
of  this  preponderance  being  the  more  dependent  position  of  the 
left  organ  and  the  liability  of  the  vein  to  be  pressed  upon  by  a 
loaded  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  It  is  a  disease  of  young 
adult  life,  and  is  doubtless  often,  although  not  always,  tlie  i)ro- 
duct  of  masturbation,  or  excess  of  venery.  Anything  that 
retards  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  organ  aggra- 
vates, if  it  does  not  really  cause  it.  The  afl^ection  is  generally 
accompanied  by  a  dull  aching  pain  in  the  part  as  well  as  a  sen- 
sation of  weight  or  fulness,  but  these  symptoms  are  rarely 
complained  of  at  an  early  period  of  the  affection.  The  pain 
often  passes  up  the  groin  even  to  the  loins,  and  is  relieved  if 
the  patient  assume  the  recumbent  position,  or  even  by  elevating 
the  scrotum. 

Treatment — If  constipation  exists,  the  bowels  must  be  varicocele  taken  from  case  of 
regulated.    If  the  scrotum  be  pendulous,  cold  bathing  ought  to  Mr.  Jacobson's. 

be  recommended,  and  the  organ  supported  by  means  of  a  thin 

suspensory  bandage.  Tonics  are  often  of  use.  When  this  palliative  treatment  gives  relief 
and  retards  the  progress  of  the  disease,  nothing  more  is  needed  ;  but  when  the  disease  is 
severe  and  these  means  are  ineffectual,  a  more  radical  treatment  is  called  for,  which  con- 
sists in  the  excision,  destruction,  or  division  of  the  veins. 

Excision  is  a  practice  which  has  been  reintroduced  since  antiseptic  surgery  has  become 
a  fashion,  and  consists  of  the  removal  of  about  an  inch  of  the  diseased  vein  below  the 
external  inguinal  ring,  after  the  a[)plication  of  a  ligature  of  carbolized  catgut  above  and 
below  the  part  to  be  removed.  I  have  seen  good  results  follow  this  practice,  and  have 
known  of  bad,  and  regard  the  operation  as  far  more  dangerous  than  that  now  to  be  described. 

Operation  of  Ligature  This  is  now  generally  done  by  a  subcutaneous  operation.  Some 

surgeons  employ  metallic  wire  for  the  purpose,  others  silken  or  hempen  ligatures,  ligaturing 
the  veins  in  two  places  an  inch  apart.  I  prefer  this  operation  to  every  other.  Mr.  Lee 
uses  two  pins  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  and  performs  subcutaneous  division  of  the  vessels 
between  them  ;  and  in  my  hands  this  operation  has  been  very  successful.  Sir  B.  Brodie 
used  to  divide  the  veins  subcutaneously  and  apply  pressure.  Mr.  J.  Wood,  of  King's, 
subcutaneously  surrounds  tlie  veins  with  a  double  wire  noose,  and  keeps  up  pressure  upon 
the  wire  by  means  of  a  metallic  spring  till  division  of  the  veins  occurs.  Lee's  operation 
is  performed  as  follows  :  Under  chloroform  or  not,  the  scrotum  on  the  side  of  the  varico- 
cele is  to  be  taken  between  the  fingers  and  thumb  and  the  vas  deferens  (wliich  may  always 
be  known  by  its  cordy  hardness)  allowed  to  escape,  so  soon  as  this  is  done,  a  needle  may  be 
passed  through  the  scrotum  beneath  the  bundle  of  spermatic  veins,  and  a  figure-of-8  ligu- 
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Eijjht  testicle  in  the  perineum. 
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ture  applied  over  the  needle  sufficiently  tight  to  arrest  the  circulation  through  the  veins,  hut 
not  to  cut  the  skin  over  them.  A  second  needle  is  to  be  applied  in  like  maimer,  lialf  an  inch 
or  more  lower  down  or  higher  up  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  the  veins  divided  subcutaneously 
between  the  two  needles  by  a  tenotomy  knife.  Sometimes  the  veins  may  be  divided  two 
or  three  days  after  the  insertion  of  the  pins,  but  there  is  no  object  in  delay.  The  ends  of 
the  needles  are  to  be  cut  short  after  tlie  operation,  and  on  the  fifth  day  may  be  removed. 

A  day  or  so  later  the  patient  may  get  up,  wearing  a 
Fig.  386.  suspensory  bandage.    As  a  general  rule,  this  operation 

is  most  successful,  and  not  dangerous.  It  is  only  to  be 
done,  however,  wlien  palliative  treatment  fails. 

Mr.  Morgan,  of  Dublin,  has  recently  suggested  an  ad- 
mirable suspender  for  varicocele  and  otlier  affections  of 
the  testis,  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  386.  It  consists  of 
a  piece  of  webbing  4^  inches  long,  3^  inches  wide  at  one 
end,  4  inches  at  the  other,  and  gradually  tapering  to  the 
narrower  end.  A  piece  of  thick  lead  wire  is  stitched  in 
the  rim  of  the  smaller  end,  two  tapes  sewn  along  the  entire 
length  of  tlie  webbing,  and  the  sides  furnished  with  neat 
hooks,  a  lace,  and  a  good  tongue  of  chamois  leather. 
When  the  suspender  has  been  applied  to  the  testicle,  the 
tapes  are  to  be  attached  to  an  abdominal  belt.  The  size 
Morgan's  suspeuder.  may  Vary  more  or  less.    The  lead  wire  encircling  the 

lower  end  gives  a  foundation  to  the  general  means  of 
support,  and  keeps  the  testis  within  the  bag ;  the  patient  can  mould  it  more  or  less  to  his 
convenience,  and  it  need  not  be  worn  at  night. 

Fatty  tumors  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  cord.  I  have  removed  one  the  size 
of  a  walnut ;  and  fibrous  or  fibro-cellular  tumors  have  been  met  with  on  the  testicle.  I 
have  seen  one  of  the  latter  the  size  of  an  orange,  excised  from  the  testicle  with  success 
by  Mr.  Hilton. 

Affections  of  the  Scrotum. 

The  scrotal  pouch  is  very  frequently  the  seat  of  injury,  v^diile  the  testicle,  from  its 
mobilty,  escapes.  When  the  parts  are  bruised,  the  effusion  of  blood  is  at  times  very 
great,  tlie  blood  forming  a  large  diffused  scrotal  hematocele,  while  at  others,  it  forms  a 
distinct  tumor.  On  January  29th,  1871,  I  was  consulted  by  T.  B — ,  aet.  40,  who  sat 
down  on  the  broken  arm  of  a  chair,  the  stump  of  the  arm  bruising  the  perineal  border  of 
the  scrotum.  A  swelling  at  once  appeared,  and  when  I  saw  him,  twenty-six  hours  after 
the  accident,  a  well-defined  blood  tumor  existed  in  tlie  median  line  of  the  scrotum,  the 
size  of  a  cocoa-nut,  the  two  testicles  maintaining  their  ])Osition  on  either  side.  By  rest, 
cold  lotion,  and  tonics  the  blood  was  absorbed  in  tliree  months. 

Lacerated  wounds  of  the  scrotum  are  also  attended  with  blood  extravasation,  but  they 
usually  heal  readily  on  account  of  tlie  vascularity  of  the  parts. 

CEdema  of  tlie  scrotum  takes  place  whenever  any  inflammation  attacks  the  part 
or  the  tissues  about.  It  is  seen  in  the  inflammation  of  the  epididymis  associated  with 
gonorrhoea  and  in  acute  orchitis  ;  in  extravasation  of  urine  and  urinary  perineal  abscess ; 
in  the  retention  of  urine  in  childhood  due  to  the  obstruction  of  a  calculus  ;  in  phimosis  or 
paraphimosis ;  in  erysipelas.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  present,  and  more  or  less  redness 
and  external  signs  of  inflammation  coexist.  Simple  oedema  is  often  one  of  the  first  indi- 
cations of  renal  or  cardiac  dropsy. 

Elephantiasis  of  scrotum — The  scrotum  also  is  not  rarely  the  seat  of  elephan- 
tiasis arahum — solid  oedema  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  disease  genei'ally  attacks  the  penis 
as  well.  In  tropical  countries  where  this  affection  is  common,  the  tumors  attain  an  enor- 
mous size.  It  is  the  same  disease  as  attacks  the  female  genitals  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  and  extremities  ;  and  in  the  West  Indies  is  known  as  the  "  Barbadoes  leg."  By 
Mr.  Dalton,  of  Guiana,  and  other  observers  it  is  regarded  as  a  constitutional  disease.  It 
is  occasionally  associated  with  ichthyosis  of  the  tongue,  and  is  often  attended  with  fever 
and  local  eiythema  associated  with  oedema,  which  never  subsides.  When  attacking  the 
scrotum  nothing  but  its  excision  is  of  any  use.  The  historical  case  in  which  Mr.  Key 
removed  from  a  Chinaman,  fet.  32,  a  tumor  weighing  fifty-six  pounds  (Prep.  1020^, 
Guy's  Museum),  of  ten  years'  growth  (Fig.  387),  is  a  good  case  in  point,  but  the  growths 
attain  a  larger  size  than  this.    Mr.  Wiblin,  in  1862,  excised  a  growth  equally  large,  and 
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Fig.  387. 


Elephautiasis  of  the  scrotum. 
(Key's  case.) 


in  the  '  Med.- Chir.  Trans.'  for  1863,  this  case  with  reference  to  others  will  be  found. 
Such  growths  are  made  up  of  the  elements  of  ordinary  connective  tissue.  Sir  J.  Fayrer 
has  operated  on  many  cases.  He  writes :  The  operation 
for  removal  of  a  scrotal  tumor  is  simple  enough,  but  it  re- 
quires determination  and  expedition.  It  needs  also  the  aid 
of  intelligent  assistants.  Before  commencing  it  is  well  to 
have  tlie  tumor  raised  and  supported  in  a  vertical  position 
for  half  an  hour,  to  drain  it  of  blood  as  much  as  possible; 
then,  the  patient  having  been  placed  in  a  recumbent  position 
on  an  ordinary  table,  with  the  nates  brouglit  near  to  the  end 
of  it,  he  is  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  the 
incisions  are  to  be  commenced.  Several  assistants  are  re- 
quired to  hold  back  the  legs,  raise  the  penis  and  testes,  sup- 
])ort  the  tumor,  and  rapidly  secure  the  bleeding  points. 
These  being  provided,  the  operation  may  be  begun.  The 
director  is  to  be  introduced  into  tlie  passage  at  the  bottom 
of  which  lies  the  glans  penis,  and  that  organ  exposed  by 
laying  open  with  either  the  long  catlin  or  sharp-pointed  bis- 
toury the  dense  tissue  covering  it.  If  the  prepuce  is  healthy, 
it  is  well  to  reflect  a  portion  of  it  as  a  future  covering  to 
the  penis.  If  the  prepuce  is  involved,  or  even  suspected 
of  being  involved,  it  should  be  carefully  dissected  away  like  the  rest  of  the  thickened 
tissue.  Having  exposed  the  penis,  it  is  to  be  raised  and  carefully  dissected  out,  with  or 
witliout  the  prepuce,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  to  be  raised  and  held  aside  by  an 
assistant,  care  being  taken  in  clearing  it  out  of  the  morbid  tissue  not  to  divide  the  sus- 
pensory ligament. 

"  The  next  step  is  to  make  a  deep  and  bold  incision  down  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  on 
one  side.  In  a  large  tumor  several  incisions  will  be  needed  before  tlie  tunica  vaginalis  is 
exposed,  which  probably  will  be  found  much  thickened  and  distended  with  fluid,  forming 
large  hydroceles.  These  should  be  laid  open,  and  if  the  tunica  vaginalis  be  much  thick- 
ened it  should  be  removed  ;  if  not  so  affected,  and  the  testicle  not  enlarged,  it  need  not  be 
interfered  with.  The  testicle  is  then  to  be  dissected  out,  reflected,  and  held  upwards  with 
the  penis.  A  similar  ])roceeding  is  to  be  carried  out  on  the  opposite  side.  The  tumor  is 
then  to  be  removed  by  connecting  transversely  the  three  vertical  incisions  already  made, 
and  then,  either  with  the  scalpel  or  amputating  knife,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  neck 
of  the  tumor  is  to  be  cut  through.  It  is  well  before  separating  it  to  mark  out  on  the 
perineal  aspect  by  an  incision  the  line  at  which  the  removal  is  to  be  completed.  During 
the  0[)eration,  vessels  are  to  be  commanded  by  the  fingers  of  assistants,  and  large  veins 
controlled  by  forceps.  It  is  well  that  even  the  most  minute  bleeding  point  should  be 
ligatured  (or  twisted),  otherwise  when  reaction  occurs  there  may  be  hemorrhage.  The 
bleeding  having  been  controlled,  the  testes  with  their  elongated  cords  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  wound  ;  the  penis  is  to  be  enveloped  in  a  fold  of  oiled  lint,  and  thus 
kept  apart  from  the  testes,  which  are  also  covered  and  supp.orted  in  position  by  oiled 
cloths."    The  largest  tumor  of  this  kind  on  record  w(;ighed  200  lbs. 


Canckr  of  the  Scrotum. 

This  is  a  rare  aflfection  compared  with  what  it  was  some  years  ago  when  sweeps  ascended 
flues,  and  is  commonly  met  with  in  this  country  as  a  chimney-sweep' s  cancer.  It  is, 
however,  well  known  in  the  tar  and  paraffin  manufactories  of  the  Continent,  the  products 
of  distillation  of  coal,  according  to  Volkmann,  being  more  irritating  to  the  human  skin 
than  soot.  It  is  in  reality  an  epithelial  cancer  similar  to  that  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
body;  at  times  it  is  very  extensive,  involving  tlie  whole  scrotum.  Nothing  but  its 
removal  can  be  recommended.  Small  tumors  may  be  cauterized  down  or  destroyed  by 
caustics,  but  the  larger  should  be  excised.  When  the  growth  can  be  isolated  by  pins 
passed  through  its  base,  the  platinum  wire  ecraseur  heated  by  the  galvanic  battery  is 
probably  the  best  instrument  to  use,  otherwise  the  knife  is  to  be  em[)loyed.  When  the 
whole  scrotum  is  removed  and  the  testes  are  left  exposed,  hanging  from  their  external 
rings,  the  surgeon  need  be  under  no  alaim,  for  the  parts  will  granulate  up  in  the  course  of 
time,  and,  what  is  more,  the  testicles  may  become  movable.  I  have  seen  this  take  place 
more  than  once.  The  earlier  the  disease  is  removed  the  better,  for  by  delay  the  glands  of 
the  groin  may  become  involved. 
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The  scrotum  is  occasionally  though  rarely  the  seat  of  tumors,  sebaceous,  fatty  or  fibrous. 
It  is,  likewise,  the  seat  of  varicose  veins ;  the  small  venous  radicles  appearing  as  beaded 
dilatations  of  a  peculiar  aspect ;  tlie  disease  is,  however,  of  little  importan(!e. 

Tumors  or  swellings  that  encroach  upon  the  scrotum  from  the  perineum  are  probably 
inflammatory,  and  are  most  frequently  urinary  abscesses  associated  w^ith  and  dependent 
upon  some  stricture  ;  but  occasionally  an  anal  abscess  may  press  forward,  and  I  have  seen 
one  occupying  the  whole  perineum  up  to  the  scrotum.  These  are  to  be  treated  by  free 
incisions. 

STERILITY.-MALE  IMPOTENCE  AND  SPERMATORRHCEA. 

Tlie  influence  of  the  sexual  functions  is  so  great  in  the  economy  of  human  life,  that  any 
impairment  of  the  organs  concei'ned  is  a  matter  of  importance,  not  only  in  its  effects  ou 
the  bodily  health,  but  even  more  on  the  mental  state  of  the  person  affected. 

Tlie  sexual  act  is  a  compound  one,  physical  and  mental.  The  physical  organs  may  be 
perfect  and  capable  in  their  way,  but  if  the  mental  are  deficient  in  energy  or  weakened 
by  doubt  of  competency,  or  under  the  influence  of  some  emotion  such  as  shame  or  fear, 
the  act  will  be  spoilt,  and  failure  to  complete  it  must  ensue. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  impotence,  real  or  imaginary,  may  be  due  to  many  physical 
and  mental  causes. 

Taylor  defines  impotency  "  to  be  an  incapacity  for  sexual  intercourse."  The  incapacity 
may  ensue  from  physical  causes,  remediable  or  irremediable.  The  latter  includes  loss  of 
penis  and  testicles,  deformity  of  penis,  including  excess  of  and  arrest  of  development,  nial- 
development,  in  such  cases  as  ectopia  vesicae,  &c.  The  remediable  causes  may  be  some 
local  affection  of  the  penis  or  testes. 

Any  condition  that  prevents  the  introduction  of  the  organ  into  the  female  passage  is 
enough  to  cause  impotence,  whether  such  condition  be  connected  with  the  penis  or  testes. 
The  same  effect  is  produced  by  any  disease  or  congenital  malposition  or  development  of 
the  testes,  attended  with  loss  of  sexual  desire,  as  by  old  age.  A  man  may,  therefore,  be 
impotent  and  virile,  or  impotent  and  sterile. 

A  man  may  be  capable  of  sexual  intercourse  and  yet  be  sterile ;  sterility  in  the  male 
depending  much  upon  the  secretion  of  the  testes,  as  well  as  upon  the  formation  of  the 
penis,  for  semen  without  spermatozoa  is  destitute  of  procreative  power.  A  man  may  liave 
a  penis  the  subject  of  epispadias  or  hypospadias  ;  he  may  have  sexual  desire,  and  even 
power,  but  if  the  urethral  orifice  be  so  low  down  as  to  forbid  the  semen  being  conveyed 
into  the  vagina,  he  will  be  sterile  ;  though  all  patients  with  hypospadias  are  not  so.  I 
have  known  two  men  who  had  hypospadias — the  orifice  of  the  urethra  in  each,  opening  one 
inch  beiiind  the  normal  urethral  opening — to  be  the  fathers  of  three  and  four  children 
respectively ;  and  a  third,  in  which  the  urethral  orifice  was  one  inch  behind  the  glans, 
■whose  wife  died  in  childbirth. 

Wlien  the  urethral  orifice  is  at  the  base  of  the  penis,  sterility  must,  however,  exist. 
When  partial  epispadias  exists,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  man  must  be  sterile. 

"When  both  testes  are  misi)laced-^that  is,  when  tliey  have  not  descended  into  the  scro- 
tum— there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  organs  are  badly  developed,  that  they  do  not 
secrete  healthy  spermatic  fluid,  and  that  sterility  coexists.  Curling  asserts  tliis  very 
positively  to  be  the  fact,  but  he  at  the  same  time  brings  forward  evidence  fnmi  Messrs. 
Cock's  and  Poland's  practice  that  sucli  is  not  always  the  case.  In  a  general  way  Mr. 
Curling  may  be  right,  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to  such  a  rule.  When  one  testis  is 
in  the  scrotum  and  healthy,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  sterility. 

Sterility  sometimes  follows  disease  of  the  testes,  inflammatory  or  otherwise  ;  for  epidi- 
dymitis or  inflammation  of  the  duct  of  the  gland  may  be  followed  by  atroi)liy  of  tlie  organ. 
Gosselin,  Godart,  and  Liegois  have  laid  great  stress  upon  this  ;  and  Curling  ascribes  tliese 
as  common  causes  of  sterility.  Sterility  may  be  produced  by  involuntary  seminal  emis- 
sions the  result  of  excess  of  venery  or  masturbation,  by  producing  either  loss  of  sexual 
power  or  deterioration  of  semen.  Stricture,-or  any  impediment  to  the  seminal  discharge, 
is  also  another  cause.  The  student  must  remember,  too,  that  a  man  may  be  capable  of 
sexual  intercourse  and  be  sterile  from  other  causes.  He  may  even  have  emissions  in  con- 
nection without  seminal  secretion,  for  the  emissions  may  consist  only  of  secretion  from  the 
seminal  vesicles.  I  have  known  this  fact  illustrated  in  a  man  who  had  lost  both  his  testi- 
cles from  a  surgical  operation,  and  yet  had  sexual  [lower  as  strong  as  ever,  attended  with 
emission.  The  removal  of  one  testicle  seems  to  interfere  but  little  if  at  all  with  sexual 
power.    Some  years  ago,  I  removed  a  testicle  for  cystic  disease  from  a  gentleman  who 
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had  been  married  many  years  and  had  no  child.  After  the  operation  his  wife  soon 
conceived  and  gave  birth  to  a  boy. 

In  the  female  subject,  impotency  may  be  said  to  exist  when  the  vagina  is  absent  or 
obliterated.  It  is  for  a  time  present  when  tlie  orifice  is  occluded  by  some  dense  mem- 
brane, or  when  the  introduction  of  the  male  organ  is  prevented  on  account  of  the  smallness 
of  the  orifice,  by  vaginismus,  or  the  presence  of  a  bifid  vagina. 

Sterility  is  due  to  many  causes,  the  occlusion  of  the  os  uteri  being  one,  but  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  uterus  and  ovaries  are  probably  the  more  frequent. 

The  student  should  remember,  that  "  the  functions  of  the  testicle,  like  those  of  the 
mammary  gland  and  uterus,  may  be  suspended  for  a  long  period,  possibly  for  life  ;  and 
yet  its  structure  may  be  sound  and  capable  of  being  roused  into  activity"  on  any  healtliy 
stimulus.  Unlike  otlier  glands,  it  does  not  waste  or  atrophy  for  want  of  use,  the  physical 
parts  of  man's  nature  being  accurately  adapted  to  tlie  necessities  of  his  position,  and  to  his 
moral  being. 

Spermatorrhcea. 

This  doubtless  exists  as  a  disease  although  rare.  It  consists  in  the  discharge  of  sperm- 
atic fluid  containing  spermatozoa  with  the  urine,  without  sexual  desire  or  sexual  excite- 
ment. It  is  commonly  associated  with  some  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
constipation,  and  rectal  irritation,  spasmodic  action  of  the  levator  ani  acting  on  the 
vesiculae  seminales  and  prostate  gland.  In  its  most  complete  form  it  is  associated  with  an 
absolute  loss  of  sensation  about  the  veru  montanum  on  the  passage  of  a  sound,  a  patient 
thus  affected  allowing  the  introduction  of  an  instrument  without  flinching  ;  while  the  worst 
cases  are  associated  with  wasting  of  the  testicle  and  varicocele.  It  is  at  times  without 
(doubt  due  to  excess  of  venery,  but  more  commonly  to  masturbation.  It  commences 
almost  always  with  nocturnal  emissions  which  gradually  become  more  frequent.  These 
are  at  first  attended  with  erotic  sensation,  although  not  so  subsequently,  and  at  last  occur 
without  erection.  If  copulation  be  attempted,  the  ejaculation  takes  place  at  once,  often 
before  the  introduction  of  the  organ.  It  ends  in  the  total  loss  of  sexual  inclination  and 
power.  Lallemand  says  that  "  seminal  emissions  supervening  during  micturition  are  the 
most  serious." 

He  holds  that  "  spermatorrhoea  is  nearly  always  dependent  upon  irritation  of  the  pros- 
tate gland  and  its  ejaculatory  ducts,"  and  believes  that  in  most  cases  this  irritation,  which 
also  exists  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  is  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  urethra 
in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  veru  montanum.  An  old  attack  of  urethritis  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  the  seminal  emissions,  and  these  emissions  are  often  related  to  stricture 
of  the  urethra. 

Trousseau,  however,  while  admitting  the  force  of  these  observations,  believes  that  sperm- 
atorrhoea or  incontinence  of  semen  is  due  to  some  imperfection  in  the  nervous  system  of 
organic  life,  since  it  is  so  commonly  found  in  men  who  have  had  incontinence  of  urine  in 
childhood.  He  looks  upon  tlie  masturbation  as  an  indirect  proof  that  there  is  a  bad  state 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  subsequent  impotence,  insanity,  or  paralysis  as  an  aggrava- 
tion of  a  nervous  condition,  of  which  masturbation  was  only  the  first  morbid  manifesta- 
tion. (Trousseau,  'Clin.  Med.'  vol.  iii.)  This  latter  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
in  some  cases  of  injury  to  or  disease  of  the  spinal  column,  spermatorrhoea  is  a  common 
associate. 

False  spermatorrhoea  is,  however,  a  more  common  complaint.  It  is  supposed  to  be  pre- 
sent when  nocturnal  emissions  are  frequent,  when  diurnal  emissions  take  place  on  any 
sexual  thought,  and  urethral  discharge  of  a  glairy  fluid  attends  defecation,  when  erections 
with  discharge  follow  the  slightest  irritation,  such  as  that  produced  by  riding  or  walking, 
from  tlie  friction  of  trousers,  etc.  Such  cases  are  far  from  rare  ;  and  are  commonly  due 
to  masturbation,  but  ai'e  not  cases  of  true  spermatorrhea,  although  tliey  often  precede  it. 
Nocturnal  emissions  may  be  too  frequent,  but,  if  associated  with  sexual  feeling,  tliey  are 
natural.  They  should,  therefore,  be  checked,  as  they  lead  on  to  the  true  disease.  The  glairy 
fluid  pressed  out  in  defecation  is  rarely  seminal ;  but  is  prostatic,  of  a  transparent,  tenacious 
character,  and  not  milky.  The  whole  genital  tract  in  this  affection  is  in  a  state  of  morbid 
sensibility,  of  hyperajsthesia,  and  requires  treatment,  since  the  false  spermatorrhcea  is  often 
only  the  prelude  to  the  true. 

Treatment  Trousseau,  regarding  masturbation  as  a  manifestation  of  some  disease  of 

the  nervous  centres,  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  belladonna,  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  has 
gone,  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  a  valuable  drug  given  in  half-grain  doses  of  the  extract 
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twice  a  day  with  some  tonic,  such  as  iron,  zinc,  strychnine,  or  quinine.  It  seems  to  act 
most  beneficially,  and  to  check  the  disposition  to  masturbate  in  a  marked  manner.  Of 
course,  this  good  can  only  be  met  with  when  there  is  in  the  patient's  mind  a  strong  wish 
to  overcome  a  repugnant  habit.  To  aid  this,  the  application  of  a  ring  of  blistering  fluid 
around  the  penis,  or  painting  the  prepuce  with  iodine,  is  a  valuable  adjunct.  The  bowels, 
more  particularly  the  rectum,  under  all  circumstances  should  be  kept  empty,  and  the 
nightly  injection  of  cold  water  into  the  bowel  is  a  useful  custom.  The  patient  should  sleep 
upon  a  hard  bed,  and  be  lightly  covered.  He  should  not  rest  on  his  back,  and  a  solid 
substance  fastened  in  a  handkerchief  over  the  sacrum  is  a  good  mode  of  securing  this  end. 

When  evidence  exists  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  prostatic  urethra  is  aflfected 
near  the  orifices  of  the  spermatic  ducts,  Lallemand's  advice  of  applying  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  (gr.  v  to  gr.  x  to  the  ounce)  every  other  day  should  be  followed.  Some  surgeons 
use  a  stronger  solution,  and  when  an  absolute  loss  of  sensibility  of  these  parts  is  present, 
galvanism  has  been  highly  spoken  of.  For  the  application  of  the  solution,  Ericlisen's 
syringe  catheter  is  the  best.  Every  means  should  be  employed  to  divert  the  patient's 
mind  from  the  seat  of  his  affection  by  encouraging  mental  as  well  as  physical  labor.  Simple 
nutritious  food  should  be  allowed  and  cold  bathing  adopted. 

In  the  cases  of  imaginary  impotence  of  young  married  men,  all  that  the  surgeon  has  to 
do  is  to  give  confidence,  for  the  failui*e  is  probably  in  the  mind  rather  than  in  the  body  of 
his  patient.  The  best  advice  is,  to  recommend  abstention  from  coitus,  when  Nature  in 
her  own  time  will  have  her  way  and  assert  her  power. 


CHAPTER  XXy. 

SURGICAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  FEMALE  GENITALS. 

Wounds  of  the  external  genitals  are  met  with  in  practice,  as  the  result  of  violence 
intentionally  committed,  or  happening  accidentally  from  falling  or  sitting  on  pointed  or 
cutting  bodies.  Tiiey  are  always  serious  on  account  of  the  bleeding  that  attends  them, 
and  wounds  of  the  vagina  are  particularly  so.  However  severe  they  are,  they  should  be 
carefully  cleansed,  adjusted,  and  stitched  togetlier,  for  these  tissues  are  very  vascular  and 
heal  well. 

Severe  lacerations  at  times  take  place  in  the  attempt  at  coitus.  Some  years  ago,  I  was 
called  to  a  young  married  woman  for  severe  hemorrhage  from  these  parts  following  marital 
intercourse  the  night  after  marriage,  and  found  two  severe  lacerations  of  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina  and  hymen  unruptured  ;  the  membrane  had  been  practically  driven  in.  Pressure 
arrested  the  bleeding. 

Wounds  of  tlie  vagina  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  inconvenient  cicatrices. 

Foreign  bodies  are  also  at  times  introduced  into  the  vagina  for  criminal  or  erotic  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Hilton  removed  at  Guy's  a  flat  bone  netting  mesh,  ten  inches  long,  which  had 
passed  through  the  vaginal  walls  into  the  pelvis.  Bottles  and  other  foreign  matters  have 
also  been  introduced.  Sponges  are  not  uncommonly  found  in  the  passage,  and  in  a  case  I 
knew  of,  such  a  foreign  body  gave  rise  to  the  suspicions  of  cancellous  disease. 

Adherent  Labia. 

The  labia  during  childhood  are  apt  to  adhere  together  from  some  local  inflammatory 
action,  and  so  to  close  tlie  labial  orifice  as  to  interfere  with  the  act  of  micturition.  The 
urine  in  children  thus  affected,  often  squirts  in  a  backward  or  forward  direction,  and  for 
this,  surgical  attention  is  sought.  In  these  cases,  the  true  condition  of  affairs  will  at  once 
be  recognized  on  separating  the  genitals,  for  the  labia  will  be  found  connected  together  by 
a  membranous  adhesion  which  passes  forwards  in  some  cases  to  the  urethral  orifice,  thereby 
aflTecting  the  urinary  stream.  This  membrane  is  readily  broken  down  by  separating  the 
labia  with  the  fingers  or  thumbs,  or  by  means  of  a  probe  introduced  behind  it  from  above. 
The  application  of  a  little  cold  cream  will  complete  the  cure  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  the 
parts  clean. 
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Vulvitis. 

This  is  a  common  complaint  in  children,  and  is  almost  always  dus  to  some  rectal  irri- 
tation such  as  that  caused  by  worms,  scybala,  &c.,  in  the  feeble  and  badly  fed.  It  is 
rarely  the  result  of  a  gonorrlioeal  affection,  as  is  too  often  suspected,  and  it  is  well  to  be 
aware  of  this  fact,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  surgeon  to  be  consulted  about  a  child  with 
vulvitis  under  the  suspicion  that  the  affection  is  the  result  of  an  impure  criminal  contact, 
M'hen  it  is  due  to  some  simple  non-venereal  cause. 

It  should  be  treated  by  local  cleanliness  and  mild  astringent  lotions,  such  as  lead,  alum, 
&c. ;  when  worms  are  susi)ected,  by  the  administration  of  a  good  mercurial  or  jalap  purge, 
and  attention  to  the  digestive  organs  and  general  health  ;  a  mixture  of  rhubarb  and  soda 
for  a  few  days,  and  subsequently  a  tonic  generally  effects  a  cure. 

Noma,  or  phagedainic  ulceration  of  the  labia,  similar  to  the  cancrum  oris  after  the 
exanthemata,  is  met  with  in  cachectic  children,  and  is  a  disease  of  debility.  It  com- 
mences as  an  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  parts  similar  to  erysipelas,  passing  on  to 
gangrene  and  ulceration,  and  is  always  attended  with  great  prostration.  For  its  treatment 
such  tonics  as  can  be  borne  should  !)e  given  ;  and  particularly  iron,  quinine,  or  bark. 
Wine  and  abundance  of  good  liquid  nourishment  should  be  given  by  the  mouth,  or,  by  the 
rectum  when  the  stomach  rejects  it,  and  milk  with  chlorate  of  potash  is  a  good  drink. 
Locally,  opium  lotion  with  carbolic  acid,  nitric  acid,  or  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  used, 
and  when  the  ulceration  spreads,  nitric  acid  in  its  concentrated  form  may  be  applied  or 
the  actual  or  galvanic  cautery. 

Naevi,  when  found  involving  these  parts,  are  to  be  treated  like  others. 

Hernia — In  women,  the  labium  may  be  the  seat  of  an  inguinal  hernia  or  of  a  vari- 
cocele. The  former  is  known  by  its  own  symptoms,  the  latter  by  its  wormy  feel.  It  may 
also  become  the  seat  of  thromhiis  or  blood  tumor  on  the  receipt  of  an  injury,  which  is  to 
be  made  out  by  the  history  of  the  case,  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  swelling  after  an 
injury,  its  external  aspect  and  fluctuating  feel.  Such  blood  swellings  are  to  be  treated  at 
first  by  the  local  application  of  cold  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  and,  subsecpiently,  by  lead 
lotions.  If  they  tend  to  break  up  and  form  an  abscess,  a  free  incision  into  the  swelling 
is  the  right  treatment  to  adopt. 

Labial  abscesses  form  at  times  as  a  result  of  a  sofiened  thrombus,  but  more  fre- 
quently from  follicular  inflammation.  They  are  very  painful  and  ought  to  be  opened  early. 
Occasionally  they  are  the  consequence  of  an  inflamed  cyst. 

Labial  cysts  are  very  common,  and  are  usually  met  with  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
labia.  They  are  similar  in  their  nature  to  the  mucous  cysts  found  in  the  mouth  or  about 
the  tongue,  and  are  formed  in  the  same  way  by  the  obstruction  of  the  ducts  of  tlie  mucous 
glands  of  the  parts.  Tiiey  appear  as  chronic  painless  swellings  producing  only  mechanical 
inconvenience  ;  but  if  neglected,  they  may  inflame  and  suppurate.  On  manipulation,  they 
feel  tense,  globular,  and  semifluctuating,  and  contain  a  glairy  brown  or  blood-stained  fluid, 
at  times  with  cholesterine.  They  are  to  be  treated  by  excision,  or  the  removal  of  the 
presenting  surface  of  the  cyst  by  a  pair  of  forceps  and  scissors,  the  removal  of  one  wall 
ex{)Osing  the  other,  which  contracts.  Excision,  however,  is  the  safest  practice.  When 
an  opening  into  the  cyst  is  made,  the  cavity  should  be  ])lugged  with  lint,  or  with  lint 
soaked  in  tincture  of  iodine — this  fluid  exciting  adhesive  action  or  suppuration  in  the 
cyst  wall. 

Mucous  cysts,  like  these,  are  also  found  in  the  vagina. 

The  internal  labia  may  also  be  the  seat  of  sebaceous  fumors,  and  of  a  solid  cjcdema  or 
hypertrophy  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  male  scrotum  not  unlike  elephantiasis,  and  grow 
to  a  large  size.  Nothing  but  their  removal  can  be  entertained.  Some  time  since  I 
removed  with  the  galvanic  ecraseur,  from  a  middle-aged  woman,  both  labia  which  had 
attained  the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut  witliout  the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood,  after  having  isolated 
the  growths  by  long  j)ins  inserted  through  their  bases,  and  passed  the  wire  round  the 
pins.  When  this  instrument  cannot  be  obtained,  the  knife  must  be  employed.  Such 
tumors  are  highly  vascular,  and  the  surgeon  requires  good  assistants  in  their  removal. 

Cancerous  tumors,  both  epithelial  and  otherwise,  of  these  ]  arts  are  also  met  with, 
and  are  known  by  their  ordinary  features  ;  they  should  be  treated  by  remova'.  It  seems 
that  cancer  is  prone  to  appear  in  these  regions  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  in  others. 
In  18G9  I  removed  a  well-marked  cancerous  tumor  from  the  labium  of  a  woman  only 
thirty-two  years  of  age. 

Epithelial  disease  of  the  clitoris  occurs  at  times,  and  I  have  seen  several  well-marked 
cases,  but  more  commonly  it  attacks  the  inner  labia  and  orifice  of  the  vagina.  In  such 
43 
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cases  the  benefit  of  the  galvanic  cautery  is  well  illustiated,  for  the  removal  of  tliese 
growths  by  excision  is  very  difficult,  and  always  attended  with  co[)ioui-  bleeding.  When 
the  whole  growth  cannot  be  isolated,  as  much  as  possible  should  be  excised  or  scrajjcd  off, 
and  the  cautery  freely  applied  to  the  surface  and  base  of  what  remains.  Where  tlie 
growth  can  be  isolated  by  the  introduction  of  long  pins  beneath  its  base  and  a  wire 
adjusted  beneath  the  pins  the  galvanic  ecraseur,  not  made  too  hot  and  slowly  worked,  is 
an  admirable  instrument  to  employ.  By  its  means  I  have  successfully  removed  on  several 
occasions  without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood  an  epithelial  cancer  occupying  the  fourchette 
of  the  vagina,  encroaching  on  the  passage  and  the  perineum.  Tlie  patients  were  under 
chloroform  during  the  operation  and  felt  no  pain  ;  the  after-pain  in  these  cases  being 
always  slight,  the  cautery  entirely  destroying  the  sensibility  of  the  divided  i)arts.  Wounds 
so  made  heal  kindly. 

liupus  also  attacks  these  parts  like  others ;  while  warty  growths  are  common. 

Syphilis  has  received  attention  in  another  page. 

Imperforate  hymen  is  a  condition  to  be  recognized  and  not  confused  with  the 
adherent  labia  already  referred  to.  The  hymen  is  more  deeply  placed  nearer  the  orifice 
of  the  vagina.  Wlien  imperforate,  it  causes  retention  of  the  menses,  the  accumulation  of 
the  secretions,  and  a  pelvic  tumor  usually  accompanied  by  periodic  pain  and  constitutional 
disturbance. 

Tlie  proper  treatment  of  these  cases  is  the  division  of  the  imperforate  membrane  or  its 
complete  excision,  the  object  being  to  allow  of  the  free  esca])e  of  the  retained  secretion, 
which  is  usually  black  and  treacle-like.  Success  usually  attends  this  practice,  though  a 
fatal  peritonitis  at  times  ensues. 

A  rigid  hymen  is  occasionally  an  impedinnent  to  coitus  in  women  who  marry  late 
in  life,  and  I  have  known  one  in  which  for  two  years  after  marriage  the  husband  had 
never  liad  perfect  connection  on  this  account ;  indeed,  it  was  not  till  after  his  wife  had 
become  pregnant,  and  the  vaginal  membrane  had  been  ruptured  during  the  birth  of  the 
child,  that  a  satisfactory  coitus  was  effected. 

I  have  also  been  called  upon  on  one  occasion  to  divide  the  hymen  of  a  lady  about 
thirty,  who  had  been  married  for  some  montlis,  and  had  never  had  complete  connection, 
the  liusband's  penis  having  been  very  large. 

There  are  cases  on  record  showing  that,  when  a  vagina  is  occluded  and  the  ])atient  been 
married,  the  urethi-a  has  been  so  enlarged  as  to  admit  the  finger,  and  in  all  probability  the 
male  organ. 

A  double  vagina  is  another  cause  of  difficult  coitus.  I  was  consulted  in  such  a  case 
by  a  patient  who  had  been  married  for  several  years,  and  never  had  connection.  The 
woman  came  to  me,  as  a  divorce  was  under  consideration.  She  complained  of  extreme 
pain  whenever  an  attempt  at  coitus  was  made,  and  the  husband  of  inability  to  penetrate. 
On  making  a  careful  examination,  a  double  vagina  and  uterus  were  discovered.  I  advised 
the  division  of  the  septum  with  the  galvanic  wire,  by  perforating  the  septum  near  the 
uterus  and  gradually  dividing  it  by  means  of  steady  traction  upon  the  wire;  but,  whilst 
the  question  was  under  the  consideration  of  both  parties,  the  suspicion  of  pregnancy 
occurred,  and  time  proved  its  truth.  A  child  was  born  prematurely  after  a  tedious  labor, 
and  I  heard  no  more  of  the  difficulties  of  the  case.    She  became  pregnant  a  second  time. 

Besides  these  deformities,  others  may  occur,  such  as  occlusion  of  the  vagina  or  absence 
of  the  uterus,  or  the  oi)ening  of  the  rectum  into  the  vagina,  &c.  &c. 

The  clitoris  is  occasionally  enlarged  at  birth,  appearing  as  a  small  penis.  I  have  seen 
an  example  of  this,  and  at  the  end  of  the  clitoris  a  depression  existed  corresponding  to  the 
male  urethra.  The  child  in  other  respects  was  natural.  This  organ,  however,  may  in 
after  life  become  the  subject  of  hypertrophy,  indeed,  of  a  kind  of  elephas  as  of  the  male 
penis,  and  require  removal. 

Clitoridectomy  for  epithelial  cancer  has  already  been  alluded  to.  This  operation  has 
been  practised  for  epilepsy  and  supposed  erotic  complaints,  but  evidence  is  wanting  to 
justify  the  step.    The  operation  for  such  purposes  a[)pears  at  present  to  be  unjustifiable. 

Vaginal  tumors,  besides  the  cystic  and  epithelial,  are  occasionally  met  with,  and 
vaginal  polypi  are  found.  I  removed  one  the  size  of  a  nut  from  a  child  three  years  old, 
and  similar  cases  are  on  record.    They  should  always  be  ligatured  and  excised. 

Rupture  of  the  Perineum. 

This  accident  is  not  rare  as  a  result  of  a  rapid  delivery,  and  to  a  small  extent  it  is  some- 
what common  in  first  labors. 

When  limited,  it  is  not  of  much  importance  ;  but  when  extensive,  the  pelvic  organs 
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Fig.  388. 


Central  rupture  of  the  periueiim 
tliroufjli  which  child  was  born. 


lose  tlieir  natnnil  support  and  are  liable  to  fall,  giving  rise  to  rectocele  or  prolapse  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  or,  cystocele  or  prolapse  of  the  anterior  wall  of  tlie  vagina. 

When  the  sphincter  ani  or  rectum  is  implicated,  the  accident  becomes  of  grave  impor- 
tance. 

At  times  the  rupture  is  central,  and,  in  the  case  from  which  Fig.  388  was  taken,  the 
child  was  born  through  the  rupture  m.  Tlie  incident  took  place  in  the  practice  of  a 
medical  friend,  who  sent  the  case  to  me.  Dr.  Wilson  wit- 
nessed a  like  process  in  a  similar  case  ('  Ed.  Med.  Journ.,' 
April,  1875). 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  an  accident  is  in 
all  cases  the  fault  of  the  accoucheur,  although,  doubtless,  it 
is  so  witli  some  ;  yet,  with  a  large  child  and  rapid  labor,  it 
is  often  difficult  to  prevent.  1  have  known  it  occur  in  tlie 
practice  of  very  good  men. 

Slight  ruptures  of  the  perineum  need  not  be  regarded,  but 
when  a  rupture  into  the  body  of  the  perineum  takes  place 
during  labor,  and  the  accident  is  recognized,  the  best  prac- 
tice is  to  put  in  one  or  more  sutures  at  once.  This  practice 
is  so  sound  that  it  cannot  be  too  confidently  recommended. 

When  the  operation  is  not  performed  at  once,  but  post- 
poned to  the  future,  it  must  be  left  till  the  period  of  suckling 
has  passed  and  the  general  health  of  the  patient  been  re- 
stored, as  the  operation,  being  a  plastic  one,  requires  good 
power  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  immediate  union  of  the 
wound  is  wanted  for  success.  It  is  very  successful  when 
properly  performed  ;  indeed,  it  rarely  fails. 

Operation. — The  bowels  should  be  Avell  cleared  out  by 
an  aperient  given  two  days  before,  and  an  enema  on  the  day  of  operation.  Chloi'oform 
should  l)e  given,  the  patient  placed  in  the  position  for  lithotomy,  with  the  buttocks  brought 
to  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  Clover's  crutch  applied  to  keep  the  knees  apart.  An  assis- 
tant should  then  well  separate  the  labia,  and  the  surgeon  with  his  scalpel  map  out  the 
portion  of  integument  that  he  proposes  to  remove,  remembering  that  it  is  well  to  have  a 
broad  surface  to  bring  together  as  well  as  a  cleanly  cut  one,  for  a  thin  membranous  union 
is  useless,  and  a  jagged  surface  will  not  unite.  At 
least  an  inch  of  raw  surface  should  be  made  from  the 
recto-vaginal  septum  forward,  the  width  of  the  bared 
surface  diminishing  slightly  towards  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  labia.  Having  thus  mapped  the  parts  out 
for  removal,  the  best  plan  is  to  perforate  the  tissues 
towards  their  centre  and  then  cut  outwards,  the  right 
half  being  tirst  treated  and  then  the  left  (Fig.  389). 
Not  a  remnant  of  the  mucous  membrane  should  be  left. 

If  bleeding  follows,  the  larger  arteries  may  be  twisted 
while  a  little  pressure  soon  controls  the  smaller. 

The  second  step  of  the  operation,  or  the  introduction 
of  the  sutures,  remains  to  be  performed,  and  it  is  of  no 
less  im|)ortance  than  the  first.  The  sutures  should  be 
introduced  when  the  quill  is  used,  at  least  an  inch  from 
the  margin  of  the  wound,  and  when  gut  alone  is  em- 
ployed, a  quarter  of  an  inch,  tlie  one  nearest  the  rectum 
being  first  inserted.  When  the  recto-vaginal  septum  is 
involved,  the  introduction  of  this  suture  is  of  primary 
importance.  It  sliould  be  passed  deeply  through  the 
left  side  of  the  wound  ratlier  behind  the  level  of  the 
septum,  through  the  tissues  and  the  septum,  and  out  at 
a  corresponding  point  on  the  right  side,  being  com- 
pletely buried  in  its  whole  course,  the  object  being  to  draw  the  septum  well  forward  (  Vide 
Fig.  389).    A  second  and  a  thii'd  may  then  be  introduced  as  indicated  in  the  drawing. 

A  quill  suture  is  probably  the  best  to  use,  and  good  fishing-gut  the  best  material  (  Vide 
Fig.  37).  A  needle,  such  as  that  seen  in  Fig.  389,  is  the  one  I  now  usually  employ.  It 
is  curved  on  the  fiat  so  as  not  to  cut  the  recto-vaginal  septum  in  its  passage,  and  has  an 
eye  in  its  point  to  admit  the  double  suture.    The  parts  should  be  pressed  together  firmly 
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after  their  apposition,  and  several  superficial  sutures  of  silk  or  gut  may  be  introduced.  If 
there  be  much  spasm  of  the  sphincter,  a  division  of  the  superficial  fibres  of  the  muscle  at 
its  posterior  margin  or  two  lateral  notches  may  be  made.  1  have  done  this  only  in  excej)- 
tional  cases. 

After  the  operation  is  completed,  the  fingers  should  be  introduced  into  the  vagina  and 
rectum  to  assure  the  operator  that  the  parts  are  in  apposition,  and,  when  any  blood  has 
passed  into  the  vagina,  the  passage  should  be  syringed.  A  morphia  suppository  may  then 
be  placed  in  the  rectum  to  relieve  pain  and  spasm,  and  to  lock  up  the  bowels. 

The  patient  ought  then  to  be  removed  to  bed  and  the  legs  should  l)e  tied  together,  and 
flexed  upon  the  abdomen.  The  urine  should  be  drawn  off  every  six  hours  for  the  first 
three  or  four  days,  and  the  parts  kept  clean.  Iced  milk  and  beef  tea  should  be  given  for 
the  first  day,  but  meat  and  wine  subsequently  if  the  appetite  allow.  The  patient  may  lie 
on  one  side  when  preferred.  If  the  quill  suture  is  used,  the  deep  sutures  should  be  re- 
moved on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  the  superficial  on  the  seventh.  AVhen  silk,  wire, 
or  gut  sutures  have  been  employed,  they  may  be  left  for  six  or  seven  days ;  but  after  the 
fourth  day  they  should  be  taken  away  when  suppuration  appears  in  tiieir  track. 

On  withdrawing  the  quill  sutures,  great  care  should  be  observed  not  to  separate  the 
thighs  or  parts  ;  indeed,  for  quite  ten  days  or  more  after  the  operation  this  point  should 
be  observed. 

After  the  first  week,  the  use  of  the  catheter  may  be  dispensed  with,  the  patient  making 
water  on  her  hands  and  knees,  the  parts  subsequently  being  carefully  sponged.  When 
any  offensive  vaginal  dischai'ge  appears,  the  passage  may  be  syringed  with  a  lotion  of 
Condy's  fluid.  The  bowels  should  be  locked  up  for  at  least  a  week  by  small  doses  of 
opium  twice  a  day.  and  then  relieved  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  after  some  warm  oil  has  been 
injected  into  the  bowel ;  but,  in  some  cases  where  union  is  thought  to  be  feeble,  it  is  well 
to  keep  them  from  acting  for  a  longer  period,  care  being  always  observed  that  no  large 
indurated  motion  be  allowed  to  pass,  warm  water  and  oily  enemata  being  used. 

With  this  attention,  good  success  generally  follows,  and  women  may  have  subsequent 
labors  without  any  giving  way  of  the  parts.  Where  much  prolapse  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  vagina  coexists,  a  strip  of  mucous  membrane  running  up  the  vagina  from  the  anal 
end  of  the  recto-vaginal  septum  may  be  cut  ofl",  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  brought 
together.  I  have  done  this  in  many  cases  with  an  excellent  result ;  indeed,  in  many 
cases  of  prolapse  of  the  uterus,  following  some  slight  rupture  of  the  perineum  or  even  with- 
out, this  operation  is  of  great  value. 

In  vaginal  cystocele,  a  like  operation  is  of  benefit,  the  removal  of  a  piece  of  vaginal 
mucous  membrane  at  its  labial  border  being  often  followed  by  a  good  result.  I  am  tempted 
to  think  that  many  more  of  these  cases  of  vaginal  and  uterine  prola[)se  can  be  greatly 
benefited  by  surgical  treatment  than  the  majority  of  practitioners  believe  ;  and  that  in  the 
future,  surgical  treatment  will  be  more  frequently  demanded  for  these  afi'ections. 

Vesico-  and  Recto-vaginal  Fistula. 

Abnormal  communications  between  the  bladder  or  rectum  and  the  vagina  are  usually 
the  result  of  long  and  tedious  labor  from  sloughing  of  the  tissues  after  too  much  pressure, 
although  at  times  they  may  be  caused  by  the  rough  use  of  instruments,  the  retention  of  a 
pessary,  or  tiie  presence  of  a  stone.  They  are,  usually,  discovered  a  few  days  after  the 
delivery,  by  urine,  wind,  or  feces  passing  through  the  vaginal  passage,  these  symptoms 
appearing  on  the  separation  of  the  slough. 

The  surgeon  is  usually  called  upon  to  treat  the  case  when  the  puerperal  month  has 
passed  and  the  patient's  powers  been  restored  ;  till  then  it  would  be  rash  to  think  of  inter- 
ference. 

The  operation  for  the  cure  of  these  affections  is  a  very  good  one,  and  generally  suc- 
cessful, failure  following  only  in  exceptional  instances,  that  is,  when  the  subjects  are 
feeble,  with  small  reparative  power,  or  Avhen  the  loss  of  tissues  is  too  great  to  be  made  up. 

Recto-vaginal  fistula?  are  more  readily  cured  than  vesico-vaginal,  but  both  operations 
are  alike  in  principle. 

Operation — Without  going  into  its  history,  full  details  of  which  can  be  found  in  the 
special  works  on  the  surgical  diseases  of  women,  it  may  be  said,  tliat  it  is  to  Sims  and 
Bozeman,  in  America,  and  to  Simpson  and  Brown,  in  this  country,  that  the  modern 
operation  has  been  brouglit  to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  altliough  it  is  probably  due 
to  the  introduction  of  chloroform  that  its  great  success  is  to  be  attributed. 
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Very  small  fistulfe  may  probably  be  cured  by  the  actual  or  galvanic  cautery,  but  every 
0{)ening  above  the  size  of  a  crow-quill  demands  some  plastic  operation. 

In  the  operation,  the  surgeon  has  three  main  points  to  observe : — 1st.  To  bring  the 
fistula  well  into  view  and  under  control ;  2d,  to  pare  with  nicety  and  accuracy  its  whole 
margin  ;  and  3d,  to  bring  into  and  maintain  in  apposition,  the  raw  and  incised  surfaces. 

For  the  first  object  the  duck-bill  speculum  is  undoubtedly  tlie  best;  by  some  authors  it 
is  spoken  of  as  Bozeman's,  by  otliers  as  Sims's.  It  is  both  a  dilator  of  the  vagina  and  a 
retractor.  Some  surgeons,  Jobert  being  amongst  them,  talk  of  exposing  the  fistula  by 
dragging  the  uterus  externally,  and  thus  everting  the  vagina.  I  have  never  had  the 
boldness  to  use  sufficient  force  to  do  this,  and  cannot  advise  it.  Such  a  measure  would, 
however,  greatly  facilitate  the  different  steps  of  the  operation. 

Weiss  has  recently  so  arranged  the  duck-bill  speculum  as  to  be  self-supporting  (Fig. 
391).    I  have  used  the  instrument  and  have  been  much  struck  with  its  value. 


Fig.  392. 


For  recto-vaginal  fistula  the  patient  should  be  placed  on  her  back,  as  in  lithotomy,  and 
for  vesico-vaginal  fistula  this  position  is  at  times  the  most  convenient ;  though  I  usually 
prefer  the  semi-prone  position,  the  knees  and  thighs  falling  over  the  end  of  the  table,  the 
surgeon  looking  down  upon  the  fistula  (Fig.  390).  Wiien  the 
uterus  is  dragged  down  sufficiently  far  to  evert  the  fistula,  the 
lithotomy  position  is  doubtless  to  be  preferred. 

The  fistula  having  been  brought  well  into  view,  the  next  step 
is  to  pare  its  edges,  and  in  doing  this  the  operator  must  not  be 
too  sparing  of  tissue  ;  his  aim  being  to  obtain  as  broad  and  as 
clean  a  surface  as  he  can.    When  this  can  be  secured  by  means 
of  a  knife  and  forceps,  no  better  instruments  are  required,  the 
best  knife  being  one  that  can  be  adjusted  to  any 
angle  with  rapidity  and  ease.    When  the  fistula  is 
high  up  in  the  vagina  or  large,  the  pronged  guide 
(a  modification  of  Hilliard's,  of  Glasgow)  made  for 
me  many  years  ago  is  an  excellent  instrument  (Fig. 
392).    It  is  readily  applied  and  insures  a  clean  cut 
surface.    Some  surgeons  prefer  the  scissors  (Fig. 
392  a). 

When  this  step  of  the  operation  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  edges  of  the  fistula  must  be  brought 
together,  and  for  this  purpose  numerous  devices 
have  been  employed.  Splints  of  all  kinds  have 
been  suggested,  but  with  experience  they  have  all 
been  discarded,  simple  wire,  silkworm-gut,  or  silk 
sutures,  fastened  with  shot  or  otherwise,  being  pre- 
ferred.    I  have  tried  every  form  of  splint,  and 

have  at  last  come  to  gut  sutures  with  or  without  shot  fastenings,  using  occasionally  a 
plaited  fishing  silk. 

The  sutures  should  be  introduced  tolerably  close  together,  and  at  a  good  distance  from 
the  margin  of  the  wound,  say  a  third  of  an  inch,  and  should  not  be  drawn  too  tight. 
They  should  be  fastened  by  running  a  perforated  shot  down  over  them,  taking  the  pre- 
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emptied. 


Fig.  393. 


caution  subsequently  to  tie  the  gut  over  tlie  shot  to  prevent  its  giving  way.  In  this  step, 
the  operation  is  similar  to  that  for  fissured  palate.  In  Fig.  393  the  needles  employed 
with  the  mode  of  introducing  and  securing  the  sutures  may  be  seen. 

A  good  strong  pair  of  forceps  is  required  to  nip  the  shot  after  they  have  been  slipped 
into  position. 

When  wire  or  gut  is  employed,  Startin's  hollow  needles  may  be  used,  but  the  oi-dinary 
curved  needles  with  good  eyes  at  their  ends  are  the  best  for  silk.  With  wire,  gut,  or  silk 
the  shot  fastenings  are  the  best. 

After  the  operation,  the  vagina  should  be  well  cleansed  of  blood  and  the  bladder 
Ice  or  iced  water  will  generally  arrest  any  bleeding  that  may  ensue.  An 
opiate  su])})Ository  should  be  administered  after  the  operation  to  give 
ease,  and  the  same  practice  should  be  followed  with  respect  to  the 
bladder  and  diet  as  has  been  recommended  after  the  operation  for 
ruptured  perineum. 

To  leave  a  catheter  in  the  bladder  after  the  operation  for  vesico- 
vaginal fistula  often  adds  to  the  irritation ;  its  careful  introduction 
at  stated  periods  being  preferable.  When  from  circumstances  this 
cannot  be  attended  to,  the  introduction  of  a  short  catheter,  with  an 
open  end  to  allow  of  the  urine  passing  as  it  is  secreted,  should  be 
employed.  Dr.  Meadows  allows  his  patients  to  pass  their  urine  in 
the  natural  way  after  the  operation,  and  I  have  dispensed  with  the 
catheter  in  some  cases  without  any  bad  result. 

On  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  the  sutures  may  be  removed  ;  but  if 
good  union  has  not  taken  place,  and  they  are  not  causing  irritation, 
they  may  be  left  in  [)Osition  tor  a  longer  period. 

During  the  convalescence,  the  vagina  should  be  kept  well  cleansed 
by  water,  or  a  lotion  containing  Condy's  fluid. 

In  recto-vaginal  fistula,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  locked  up  for 
ten  days  or  a  fortniglit  till  the  wound  has  firmly  united,  and  then 
the  feces  should  be  rendered  soft  by  enemata  of  oil  and  gruel. 

When  the  tissues  around  the  edges  of  the  fistula  are  too  thin  to 
allow  of  their  being  pared,  and,  indeed,  under  some  other  circum- 
stances, they  may  be  split ;  that  is,  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane 
may  be  raised  from  its  submucous  bed  for  half  or  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  round  the  fistula,  and  the  under  surfaces  of  the  raised  mem- 
brane brought  together  and  held  there  by  a  quill  suture.  I  have 
adopted  this  method  on  many  occasions,  and  been  most  favorably 
impressed  with  its  advantages.  I  w;is  led  to  do  so  some  years  ago 
in  a  case  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula  where  there  was  no  tissue  to  spare, 
and  was  pleased  subsequently  to  see  so  good  a,  surgeon  as  the  late 
Mr.  Collis,  of  Dublin,  make  the  same  suggestion.  When  this  plan 
is  adopted,  the  sutures  must  be  removed  on  the  fourth  day,  other- 
wise the  jiressure  of  the  bougie  may  cause  ulceration.  At  times  it 
is  best  only  to  cut  the  sutures,  and  leave  the  quills  in  position  for  a 
day  or  so  longer — the  amount  of  irritation  they  cause  being  the 
surgeon's  guide.  Dr.  Kidd  and  Mr.  Mapother,  of  Dublin,  have 
adopted  however  what  appears  to  be  a  better  practice.  They  make 
a  U-shaped  cut  round  the  fistula  through  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  vagina,  raise  the  flap  thus  formed  and  cut  off  its  lower  half,  in- 
cluding the  opening  of  the  fistula  in  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane. 
They  then  draw  down  the  shortened  flap  over  the  fistulous  opening 
into  the  bladder,  and  unite  it  by  sutures  to  the  crescentic  border  of 
the  mucous  membrane  forming  the  bed  from  which  the  flap  had  been 
raised.  The  fistulous  opening  into  the  bladder  is  thus  covered  over 
with  a  flap  of  sound  mucous  membrane.  ('  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  June, 
1872.) 

When  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  involved  in  the  fistula,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  lay  it  open  ;  but,  when  tlie  uterus  is  involved,  it  is  more 
frequently  necessary  to  turn  the  neck  of  the  uterus  into  the  bladder  and  close  the  vagina 
high  up.  In  very  extensive  lacerations  of  the  vesico-vaginal  septum,  the  surgeon  may  be 
called  upon  to  close  the  vagina  nearer  its  orifice.  I  have  done  so  on  several  occasions 
with  good  success,  two  or  more  operations  being  I'equired. 


Introduction  of  sutures 
in  viigii  al  fistula. 
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When  the  fistula  is  surrounded  by  cicatricial  tissue,  and  when  after  the  adaptation  of 
its  edges  there  is  much  tension,  lateral  incisions  through  tlie  parts  are  of  great  use  ;  as 
they  allow  the  edges  to  come  together  more  readily,  and  thus  facilitate  repair. 

In  recto-vaginal  fistula  unconnected  with  parturition,  before  an  operation  is  attempted, 
the  surgeon  should  satisfy  himself  by  a  digital  examination  of  the  rectum,  that  no  stricture 
or  disease  of  the  rectum  coexists  to  which  the  fistula  is  secondary. 

Vascular  excrescences  are  very  common  in  the  female  urethra,  and  from  their 
great  sensibility  cause  severe  pain.  They  at  times  project  from  the  meatus  as  a  florid 
outgrowth,  are  often  attended  with  a  discharge  of  mucus,  and  at  times  of  blood,  also  with 
irritability  of  the  bladder.  Their  removal  is  the  only  sound  treatment,  which  can  be 
effected  by  forceps  and  scissoi-s,  or  by  means  of  the  galvanic  cautery.  AVhen  the  former 
])ractice  is  followed,  the  growth  should  be  well  drawn  downwards  and  excised,  a  stick  of 
nitrate  of  silver  being  applied  to  the  base  of  the  tumor  to  prevent  bleeding.  When  any 
doubt  exists  as  to  its  complete  removal,  chloride  of  zinc  may  be  used 

AVhen  the  urethra  is  the  seat  of  more  than  one  such  growth,  the  introduction  of  a  stick 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  may  be  followed  by  the  withering  of 
the  growths ;  but  when  this  result  does  not  ensue,  the  passage  must  be  dilated  and  the 
growths  removed.  Nitric  acid  in  some  cases  is  a  good  caustic  to  insure  their  destruction 
when  excision  or  the  galvanic  cau^'iy  cannot  be  em- 

j)loyed,  and  Dr.  A.  Edis  has  recently  ('  Brit.  INIed.  Fig.  394. 

Journ.,'  April  4th,  1874)  used  with  advantage  the 
saturated  solution  of  chromic  acid,  applied  by  means 
of  cotton  wool  rolled  round  a  stick  to  the  growth  until 
the  surface  became  shrivelled. 

To  facilitate  the  use  of  any  of  these  means,  but 

more  particularly  the  destruction   of  the  growth  Avith  Speculum  dilator  for  female  uretUr.,. 

the  galvanic  cautery,  I  have  found  the  use  of  the  box- 
wood or  ivory  speculum  and  dilator  depicted  in  Fig.  394  of  great  use.    The  urethra  can 
be  readily  dilated  by  it,  the  growth  made  to  project  througli  the  ajjerture  left  in  its  side, 
and  the  whole  destroyed  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  healthy  tissues. 

Polypi  of  the  female  bladder  may  protrude  through  the  urethra,  and  put  on  the 
ap])earance  of  a  urethral  growth  ;  but  a  complete  examination  of  the  urinary  organs  will 
prevent  the  surgeon  falling  into  any  error  of  treatment. 

Fibro-cellular  tumors  at  times  grow  in  the  urethra  and  cause  much  local  distress. 
I  removed  one  from  a  lady  some  years  ago,  with  a  good  result,  which  occupied  the  whole 
floor  of  the  urethra  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Irritable-bladder  in  women  is  a  very  common  effect  of  uterine  disturbance  or  dis- 
placement, as  well  as  of  rectal  disease.  Such  a  symptom  demands  the  closest  investiga- 
tion to  ascertain  its  cause.  It  is  mostly  secondary  to  disease  of  the  uterus,  &c.,  and  not 
often  dependent  on  bladder  affections. 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 

DISEASES  AND  TUMORS  OF  THE  BREAST. 

Sore  nipples  are  sources  of  great  distress  and  too  often  the  precursors  of  mammary 
abscess.  They  are  doubtless  often  caused  by  some  aphthous  condition  of  the  child's  mouth, 
but  as  frequently  result  from  some  unusual  sensibility  of  the  skin  of  the  part,  and  at  times 
from  want  of  care.  In  first  pregnancies  mothers  should  always  harden  their  nii)ples  by 
the  daily  use  of  some  spirit  lotion,  or  eau  de  Cologne  and  water;  and,  where  they  are  not 
sutliciently  i)rominent,  a  breast  glass  or  gutta-percha  shield,  such  as  that  sold  by  Elam,  of 
Oxford  Street,  should  be  worn,  as  nothing  tends  more  than  these  means  to  prevent  this 
troublesome  affection. 

When  sore  nipples  occur  at  the  time  of  suckling,  the  same  shields  should  be  worn,  great 
care  being  taken  to  dry  the  nipples  after  use,  and  never  to  leave  them  in  the  child's  mouth 
after  the  process  has  been  completed.  The  application  of  the  glycerine  of  tannic  acid, 
Kichardson's  styptic  colloid,  tincture  of  catechu,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  gr.  v  to 
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the  ounce  of  water,  or  an  ointment  of  extract  of  rahatany,  gr.  viiij  to  5'j  to  ^^^^  t^^^" 
obronia,  are  good  applications.  Castor  oil  as  an  external  applicatit)n,  or  collodion,  is 
sometimes  useful.  When  cracks  exist,  it  is  a  good  plan  for  the  mother  to  draw  out  the 
nip])le  by  means  of  the  old-fjishioned  feeding  bottle  beibre  giving  it  to  the  infant,  the 
mother's  nipple  being  put  into  the  central  opening,  and  her  mouth  drawing  the  artihcial 
one.  Another  ready  method  is  the  application  to  the  nipple  of  tiie  mouth  of  a  wide- 
necked  em[)ty  bottle  that  has  been  heated  by  hot  water,  the  ni[)])le,  as  the  bottle  cools, 
being  pressed  into  the  bottle  and  rendered  prominent  in  a  painless  way. 

Engorgement  of  the  breast  takes  place,  when,  from  any  cause,  a  woman  is  unable 
to  give  such,  either  from  defect  or  disease  of  the  nipple  or  the  death  of  the  child.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  glands  may  become  tense  and  distended,  and,  if  left  unrelieved 
for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  will  probably  inflame.  When  the  glands,  however, 
can  be  relieved  by  the  application  of  an  infant  to  the  nipple,  or  next  best  by  a  bottle  in 
which  a  partial  vacuum  has  been  made  by  means  of  hot  water,  the  mother's  mouth,  or  a 
very  carefully  applied  breast  pump,  the  engorgement  may  subside  and  no  harm  accrue. 

Pressure  should  then  be  employed  by  means  of  stra))])ing,  whicii  must  be  applied  over 
the  gland  previously  smeared  with  the  extract  of  belladonna,  rendered  liquid  with  an 
equal  part  of  glycerine.  A  saline  or  other  purge  is  often  of  value,  with  some  tonic  medi- 
cine as  quinine — a  mixture  of  two  or  tliree  drachms  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  one 
or  two  grains  of  quinine,  two  or  three  times  a  day  being  as  good  as  any. 

In  lobular  engorgement  of  the  breast,  gentle  friction  is  of  great  value,  with  or  without 
oil,  and  warm  and  moist  applications  are  also  most  useful. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BREAST. 

This  may  occur  as  a  suhcutaneous  more  or  less  extensive  peri-glandular  abscess;  a  locai 
phlegmonous  lobular  inflammation  ;  or  a  di'fftised  abscess  throughout  the  whole  gland  ;  and 
may  primarily  involve  the  connective  tissue  which  exists  between  the  lobules  as  well  as  the 
true  secreting  structure  of  the  gland.    It  may  likewise  occur  behind  the  gland. 

It  may  be  acute  or  chronic  in  its  nature  ;  it  may  run  its  course  without  any  breaking 
up  of  tissue  or  suppuration,  or  be  attended  with  most  destructive  local  results  ;  the  extent 
of  destruction  of  tissue  depending  upon  the  severity  of  the  inflammatory  jirocess,  and  the 
amount  of  constitutional  power  of  the  subject  of  the  disease.  As  a  rule,  liowever,  suppu- 
ration takes  place. 

"  When  the  mamma,  in  its  state  of  full  expansion  and  perfect  functional  activity, 
becomes  the  subject  of  an  interference,  the  result  is  very  commonly  a  diffuse  or  nodular 
inflammation  and  tiie  formation  of  an  abscess.  A  sudden  stoppage  of  the  milk  soon  after 
the  lactation  has  been  established  is  apt  to  produce  inflammation,  and  the  same  result,  or 
a  degree  of  it,  sometimes  follows  tiie  weaning  of  the  child  after  a  long  course  of  suckling. 
The  disturbing  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  acts  upon  the  mamma  when  its  function  is  at 
its  greatest  intensity,  and  a  characteristic  effect  is  inflammation  and  abscess." — Creighton. 

In  a  general  way,  inflammation  attacks  the  breast  gland  when  in  a  state  of  activity ; 
and  it  is  exceptional  for  the  passive  organ  to  be  the  subject  of  this  process ;  for  out  of  102 
consecutive  cases  under  my  observation,  79  occurred  during  lactation,  2  during  pregnancy, 
and  21  in  patients  who  were  neither  suckling  nor  pregnant.  Moreover,  three-fourths  of  the 
cases  that  occurred  during  lactation  attack  patients  during  the  first  two  months.  In  many 
of  tliese,  a  cracked  nipple  was  the  assigned  cause,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  with  Mr. 
Ballard,  that  abscess  in  the  early  months  is  due  to  the  searching  of  the  child  after  milk 
belore  the  gland  is  filled,  in  patients  who  have  neither  sufiicient  power  to  secrete  milk,  nor 
to  resist  the  inflammatory  process  when  once  originated.  The  afl'ection  is  more  common 
in  primiparag,  and  the  riglit  breast  is  more  frequently  affected  than  the  left  in  the  propor- 
tion of  5  to  3.  In  some  cases,  tiie  rapidity  of  tlie  process  is  very  marked,  an  abscess 
forming  within  a  few  days,  while  in  others  it  is  most  insidious  ;  chronic  abscesses  have 
been  often  mistaken  for  new  growths,  and  amputation  of  the  gland  performed  under  this 
false  diagnosis. 

Abscesses  occur  in  infants^  breasts,  and  they  are  too  commonly  the  consequences  of  an 
ignorant  nurse  applying  pressure  to  the  glands  in  which  milk  is  found,  or  friction  to  "  rub 
away  the  milk."  The  milk  appears  to  be  more  abundant  in  the  male  than  in  the  female 
infant. 

They  are  also  met  with  in  the  male  subject  from  injury  or  other  causes. 
Chronic  mammitis  in  the  boy  or  girl  is  by  no  means  a  rare  affection,  the  unde- 
veloped gland  becoming  indurated  and  very  painful ;  yet  such  cases  rarely  suppurate. 
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Treatment  The  activity  of  the  treatment  of  the  affection  we  are  now  considering 

must  be  rej^uhited  by  tlie  acnteness  or  severity  of  the  infiamniatory  process,  and  the  nature  of 
the  constitutional  and  local  symptoms  to  which  it  may  give  rise.  As  a  broad  truth,  it  may 
be  confidently  asserted,  that  the  inflammatory  process  is  of  a  low  tyi)e  and  of  a  destructive 
nature,  and,  that  as  the  constitutional  powers  are  generally  feeble,  nothing  like  lowering 
measures  should  be  adopted,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  soothing  local  ai)plications  and  constitu- 
tional tonics  with  sedatives  are  absolutely  demande  1. 

In  cases  occurring  during  lactation  no  other  principle  of  treatment  tlian  those  I  have 
just  laid  down  should  be  entertained.  Under  such  conditions,  soothing  fomentations  to  the 
breast,  eitlier  of  warm  water  or  some  medicated  solution,  such  as  the  decoction  of  poppies, 
give  most  relief,  although  a  light  linseed  poultice  or  some  spongiopiline  may  be  well 
em|)Ioyed.  In  young,  robust  women,  where  suckling  is  impossible,  the  application  of 
laxatives  and  powerful  purgatives  may  be  called  for. 

Rest  in  the  horizontal  position  affords  striking  comfort,  and,  when  it  can  be  carried  out, 
is  of  great  practical  advantage  ;  but,  if  this  desideratum  cannot  be  secured,  the  whole 
breast  must  be  supported  by  a  band  or  linen  sling.  During  this  time,  tonics  in  such  a 
form  as  can  be  borne  and  may  be  indicated  should  freely  be  given,  quinine  probably  being 
the  best.  Such  stimulants  as  wine  or  beer  must  be  cautiously  administered,  though  the 
cases  are  few  which  do  not  require  such  an  addition  to  their  diet,  while  plenty  of  nutritious 
food  should  be  allowed.  A  sedative  at  night  is  also  very  generally  required,  and  Dover's 
powder  in  ten-grain  doses  is  the  best  form,  for  want  of  sleep  from  pain  is  a  common  accom- 
])animent.  A  mild  purgative  in  the  early  stages  of  tlie  disease  may  be  necessary,  but  ex- 
cessive purgation  should  be  avoided,  since  the  object  of  the  surgeon  is  to  supply  power,  and 
not  to  remove  it — to  soothe  and  not  to  irritate. 

On  opening  a  mammary  abscess. — There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among 
surgpons  about  the  propriety  of  opening  a  mammary  abscess.  Some  think  the  best  practice 
is  to  let  the  breast  alone,  and  leave  the  operation  to  nature  ;  while  others  advocate  an 
early  opening.  But  in  neither  am  I  dis[)Osed  to  coincide,  for  while  I  regard  it  as  a  right 
practice  to  postpone  puncturing  the  organ  as  long  as  possible,  and  not  to  show  any  over- 
anxiety  in  evacuating  the  pus  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  know  that  when  the  abscess  is  left  to 
itself  much  unnecessary  suffering  is  endured  and  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  skin  often  fol- 
lows, entailing  a  long  convalescence  and  an  ugly  cicatrix.  The  [)ractice  I  consequently 
generally  adopt  is  to  leave  the  parts  alone  till  pointing  has  taken  place  and  then  to  punc- 
ture, making  my  incision  in  a  line  radiating  from  the  nipple  of  the  patient.  By  adopting 
this  practice,  any  unnecessaiy  pain  is  saved,  for  the  appearance  of  pointing  is  directly 
under  the  observation  of  the  surgeon,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  frequent  and  careful 
phy^^ical  examinations.  Of  course,  some  gentle  manipulation  is  absolutely  called  for  to 
enable  the  surgeon  to  form  an  opinion,  but  tlie  eye,  and  not  the  finger,  is  the  chief  guide. 
Much  manipulation  of  the  gland  is  both  painful  and  injurious,  and  an  absolute  abandon- 
ment of  all  local  surgical  treatment  can  only  be  condemned. 

Warm  fomentations  in  all  stages  of  the  disease  are  very  grateful  to  the  patient,  and  may 
be  freely  used  ;  and  when  early  suppuration  threatens,  a  liglit  linseed  jjoultice  is  probably 
the  best  application.  When  tlie  abscess  has  discharged,  the  poultice  may  be  laid  aside, 
and  wet  lint  alone  employed,  as  constant  poulti(;ing  soddens  the  integument  and  retards 
the  |)rocess  of  convalescence. 

On  the  treatment  of  chronic  abscess  of  the  breast  The  existence  of  a 

chronic  abscess  having  been  made  out — a  point,  by-the-bye,  which  will  be  returned  to 
when  the  subject  of  the  diagnosis  of  a  mammary  tumor  is  discussed — it  becomes  an  im- 
portant question  what  treatment  should  be  pursued. 

When  the  abscess  is  small,  causing  little  or  no  annoyance,  it  may  be  left  alone,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  tonics  and  local  pressure  by  means  of  strapping,  the  fluid  may  be 
absorbed,  and  such  a  result  is  occasionally  brought  about.  In  the  majority  of  examples, 
however,  some  more  active  treatment  is  necessary,  and  of  these  the  evacuation  of  the  pus 
is  the  chief  point.  If  the  abscess  is  large  and  dee[)ly  seated — a  common  condition — the 
drawing  oflT  of  its  contents  by  means  of  a  trocar  and  catmla  is  the  usual  practice  and  is  gene- 
rally l)elieved  to  be  the  best;  but  it  has  this  disadvantage,  that  the  wound  generally  soon 
closes,  and  a  second  operation  is  required.  The  same  treatment  may  be  again  resorted  to 
with  the  same  results,  and  this  drawing  off"  of  the  pus  and  the  subsequent  closure  of  the 
wound  may  go  on  for  many  times.  At  last,  however,  the  opening  remains  patent,  and 
tiie  abscess  contracts,  leaving  a  sinus  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Under  these  circumstances, 
a  bold(!r  plan  of  treatment  seems  absolutely  demanded,  as  time  is  an  important  element  in 
the  consideration  of  any  plan  of  treatment.    The  best  method  appears  to  be  a  free  opening 
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Fig.  39.5. 


at  the  first  operation,  the  surgeon  subsequently  inserting  a  strip  of  oiled  lint  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abscess  for  a  few  hours  to  prevent  the  wound  closing. 

Submammary  abscess  Abscesses  occasionally  form  behind  the  breast  gland 

over  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  when  they  do,  the  gland  is  pushed  forward  in  a  way  that  is 

characteristic.  The  abscess  (Fig.  395),  as  a  rule, 
points  below  the  breast.  Such  abscesses  should  be 
opened  in  the  most  dependent  position  as  soon  as  any 
indication  of  fluctuation  can  be  made  out.  This  dis- 
ease is  very  slow  in  its  progress. 

On  the  treatment  of  sinuses  The  treat- 
ment of  sinuses  in  tlie  breast,  as  elsewhere,  is  always 
a  task  of  difficulty,  and  in  certain  cases  all  plans  will 
fail.  The  one  principle  of  [  ractice  which  seems  to  be 
the  most  valuable  is  the  establishment  of  a  dependent 
outlet ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  introduction  of  a 
drainage  tube  is  a  simple  and  successful  practice.  If 
there  are  many  sinuses,  some  pressure  may  be  em- 
ployed by  means  of  strapping,  care  being  taken  tliat 
the  openings  are  left  uncovered  to  insure  a  free  passage 
for  their  discharge.  Superficial  sinuses  may  be  slit 
vip,  when  other  means  fail,  and  in  very  chronic  cases 
some  irritant,  such  as  iodine,  may  be  injected,  to  ex- 
cite a  fresli  action.  The  great  ])rinciple  of  practice 
in  these  cases,  however,  appears  to  be  that  to  which  I  have  ah'eady  alluded,  although  other 
means  may  at  times  be  demanded. 


Submammary  abscess. 
Drawing  401*3,  Guy's  Mus.,  Birkett's  case. 


Chronic  Induration  of  the  Gland. 


This  affection  occurs  when,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  gland  is  morbidly  excited. 
It  is  chiefly  found  in  unmarried  women  between  the  ages  of  thirty-eight  and  forty  ;  though 
it  occurs  in  the  married,  and  then,  as  a  rule,  in  the  sterile.  It  is  usually  associated  with 
some  catamenial  irregularity  or  general  disturbance,  and  more  particularly  of  tlie  nervous 
system. 

The  affection  is  known  by  the  excessive  sensibility  of  the  indurated  gland  on  manipula- 
tion, the  nervous  excitement  the  examination  causes,  tlie  total  absence  of  any  local  indica- 
tions o  f  a  tumor  when  the  fingers  are  placed  flat  upon  the  part ^  and  the  induration  of  the 
gland  or  lobe  of  tlie  gland,  when  the  organ  is  raised  from  the  pectoral  muscle  and  pinched. 

Tlie  treatment  consists  in  correcting  what  is  wrong  in  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
by  means  of  iron,  tonics,  and  alteratives,  and  soothing  the  affected  part.  Cold  lotions  are 
at  times  grateful,  while  at  others  a  belladonna  plaster  affords  relief,  with  or  without  pres- 
sure. Large  breasts  should  be  suspended,  and  all  should  be  [)rotected  by  cotton  wool  from 
the  risks  of  injurv. 

The  irritable  mamma  of  young  girls  is  closely  allied  to  the  affection  just  described ; 
and  is  associated  witli  a  morbidly  sensitive  condition  of  the  mammary  gland  and  parts 
around,  and  often  with  some  induration.  It  is  an  affection  closely  connected  with  the 
pelvic  generative  organs  which  are  mostly  found  to  be  not  acting  fairly,  as  indicated  by 
catamenial  irregularity,  &c.  This  condition  is,  doubtless,  at  times  excited  by  depraved 
habits.    It  should  be  treated  on  the  same  principle  as  the  last  affection. 

ON  TUMORS  OF  THE  BREAST. 

Their  Clinical  Examination  and  Diagnosis. 

Tumors  of  the  breast  may  rationally  be  accounted  for  by  following  out  the  functional 
aberrations  of  the  organ,  and  in  proof  of  this  the  student  should  study  carefully  the  highly 
suggestive  and  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Charles  Creighton,^  who  has  shown  that  "  the  inves- 
tigation of  breast  tumors  reveals  merely  the  working  of  the  physiological  law  of  healthy 
mammary  activity  under  altered  circumstances,  that  various  degrees  of  disordered  function 
may  result  in  various  kinds  of  tumors,"  and  that  tumor  disease  of  the  breast  is  "  essentially 
a  disorder  of  function." 

The  breast,  in  passing  from  its  "  resting"  or  inactive  state  to  that  of  full  activity,  under- 

'  '  Contributions  to  the  Physiology  cand  Patlxology  of  the  Breast,'  1878. 
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goes  during  the  entire  period  of  pregnancy,  a  process  of  "  evolution"  which  is  characterized 
in  its  different  stages  by  certain  cell  changes  within  its  acini  and  transport  of  cells  without; 
and,  in  the  return  of  tlie  gland  to  its  quiescent  condition  on  the  subsidence  of  lactation,  a 
process  of  "  involution"  in  which  a  parallel  series  of  changes  acting  in  an  inverse  order  is 
to  be  observed,  the  functional  subsidence  of  the  gland  being  spread  over  a  shorter  period 
of  time  than  its  gradual  awakening  during  ])regnancy. 

AViien  the  functional  stimulus  of  the  mamma  is  acting  at  its  loivest  point  at  the  beginning 
of  "evolution"  or  the  ending  of  "involution,"  the  secretory  product  is  a  large  granular 
yellow  pigmented  cell,  which  cells  are  found  within  the  secreting  acini,  in  the  connective 
tissue  spaces  outside  the  secreting  structure,  and  likewise  in  tlie  lymph-sinuses  of  the  sub- 
jacent lymphatic  glands,  these  cells  being  the  waste  products  of  a  feeble  degree  of  secretory 
activity ;  and,  if  the  mammary  excitation  were  always  to  act  at  that  degree  of  intensity, 
the  secretion  it  may  be  said  would  always  be  in  the  form  of  large  granular  pigmented  cells. 

At  the  next  appreciable  advance  in  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  the  product  formed  in 
the  gland  may  be  described  somewhat  generally  as  a  large  granular  nuclear  cell,  which  is 
nothing  else  than  the  crude  epithelium  of  the  middle  period  of  the  breast's  unfolding,  in 
which  an  imperfect  secretory  force  resides. 

Coming  still  nearer  to  the  full  excitation^  the  cellular  ingredients  are  fewer  and  the 
mucous  production  much  more  abundant,  and  finally,  when  the  stimulus  is  at  its  height, 
the  mucous  fluid  has  given  place  to  a  fatty  fluid,  and  whatever  cellular  elements  the  secre- 
tion contains  are  the  well-known  colostrum  cells  which  approach  most  nearly  the  perfect 
secreting  cell.  The  periodical  unfolding  of  the  breasts,  which  is  an  obvious  accompani- 
ment of  each  pregnancy,  is  thus  characterized  by  a  progressive  series  of  immature  secretory 
products  which  necessarily  run  to  waste.  The  epithelial  cells  are  not  transformed  into 
milk  till  the  time  of  delivery  and  during  the  period  of  suckling  following ;  but  the  func- 
tional action  of  the  breast  has  been  at  work  all  through  the  pregnancy,  and  has  advanced 
in  intensity  just  as  the  secreting  structure  has  advanced  in  its  unfolding.  The  various 
stages  of  unfolding  have  corresponding  secretory  products,  becoming  less  and  less  crude, 
and  as  there  is  a  similar  series  of  more  rapid  but  exactly  parallel  waste  products  in  the 
upfolding,  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  to  ascribe  "  a  special  kind  of  secretory  product  to  a 
certain  degree  of  intensity  of  the  glandular  force." 

Wiien  the  breast  gland  is  disturbed  from  its  resting  state  by  a  cause  other  than  preg- 
nancy, and,  in  consequence  of  some  morbid  excitation  is  urged  into  a  kind  of  evolution 
process,  the  steps  of  its  unfolding  are  less  orderly  than  in  the  normal  evolution,  and  the 
"  spurious  excitation"  never  carries  the  gland  to  the  end  of  its  unfolding  or  to  the  perfect 
degree  of  its  function.  And,  although  the  morbid  excitation  may  be  said  to  correspond 
in  its  intensity  to  a  stage  of  the  normal  evolution,  there  is  this  fundamental  difference, 
that  the  corresponding  stage  of  the  normal  process  is  transient,  giving  place  to  a  stronger 
force  while  the  morbid  process  continues  indefinitely  at  the  same  enfeebled  level.  As  a 
consequence,  the  cell  that  should  have  been  thrown  off  from  the  acinous  as  waste  almost 
as  soon  as  it  was  formed,  remains  in  the  place  of  its  origin  to  multiply,  and,  with  its 
progeny,  to  infest  the  glandular  structure  of  the  breast  either  as  intra-  or  extra-acinous 
accumulations.  Indeed,  according  to  Dr.  Creighton,  it  is  upon  deviations  from  the  phy- 
siological track  such  as  these  that  the  existance  of  a  tumor  depends. 

Thus  "  a  circumscribed  tumor  arises  at  a  particular  part  of  the  gland  where  the  s])uri- 
ous  excitation  has  advanced  to  a  certain  stage  of  evolution  or  unfolding  ;  in  that  particular 
region,  probably  a  territory  defined  by  the  bloodvessels,  the  functional  force  has  acted  at 
a  uniform  imperfect  level  for  a  length  of  time,  the  inevitable  cellular  waste  of  the  crude 
secretion  has  accumulated  within  the  acini  or  around  them,  and  the  foundation  of  a  tumor 
has  been  laid. 

In  the  healthy  action  of  the  organ  there  is  a  provision  for  the  disposal  of  the  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  cellular  waste  material  by  means  of  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands. 
In  passing  from  the  secreting  acini  and  in  traversing  the  stroma  of  the  gland,  the  waste 
cells  often  acquire  a  spindle  form  ;  and  although  these  cells  are  not  always  distinguishable 
from  the  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  part,  there  is,  especially  in  the  bitch,  a  class  of 
pigmented  epithelial  cells  in  which  such  changes  of  form  and  position  can  be  clearly  traced. 
Tlie  spindle-shaped  waste  products  are  the  type  of  the  peri-acinous  cell-collections  in  cystic- 
or  adeno-sarcoma. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  large  nuclear  cells,  the  /w<ra-acinous  collections  of  them  corre- 
spond to  the  structure  of  medullary  cancer,  and  the  extra-namoxxs  infiltrations  of  the  same 
cells  are  a  distinguishing  feature  of  scirrhus.  "  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  less 
malignant  form  of  tumor  is  that  the  spurious  functional  activity  comes  nearer  in  the  degree 
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of  its  intensity  to  tliat  of  the  perfect  seci-etory  /orce,  the  transformation  of  the  epithelium 
is  a  more  real  transfoi*mation,  and  the  cellular  waste  is  reduced,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
class  of  fibre-like  or  crescentic  elements  that  characterize  the  myxomatous  and  more 
benign  issues  of  the  tumor  process." 

"  The  circumstance  that  the  unknown  diseased  excitation  most  commonly  befalls  the 
gland  when  it  is  in  the  state  of  rest  is  of  the  first  importance  in  accounting  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  tumor.  Whether  the  disturbance  be  a  mechanical  injury,  or  a  sym[)athy  with 
excitement  in  the  ovaries,  or  of  a  more  general  emotional  nature,  it  comes  upon  the  breast 
in  its  resting  state.  The  breast  can  react  in  no  other  way  than  by  following  the  some- 
what slow  process  of  its  normal  evolution  ;  without  the  intermediate  stages  of  unfolding 
it  cannot  reach  the  perfect  degree  of  its  functions  in  which  there  would  be  immunity 
from  danger.  The  intermediate  stages  are  necessarily  associated  with  the  tbrmation  of 
crude  cellular  products ;  it  is  at  one  or  other  of  the  intermediate  stages  that  the  morbid 
force  delays,  and  the  corresponding  cellular  secretion  of  the  gland  thereupon  assumes  the 
character  of  a  formative  or  tumor  process." 

"  The  circumstances  of  the  functional  disturbance  are  never  exactly  the  same  in  any 
two  cases,  consequently,  the  respective  modifications  of  structure,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
structure  of  the  respective  tumors  are  never  exactly  the  same." 

When  a  tumor  forms  in  the  breast  witliin  the  period  wlien  the  function  may  still  be 
awakened  to  its  full  and  healthy  vigor,  that  is,  during  the  period  of  its  structural  and 
functional  maturity,  a  resolution  of  the  disease  or  a  dispersion  of  the  diseased  products 
may  be  looked  for.  But,  when  it  appears  at  or  near  the  climacteric  years,  when  the  gland 
is  suffering  an  effacement  of  its  secreting  mechanism  and  a  withdrawal  of  its  secretory 
force,  no  such  a  result  can  be  expected,  and  it  is  at  this  period  that  the  greater  number  of 
intractable  tumors  occur. 

"  It  is  the  climacteric  effacement  of  the  breast  that  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the 
disease  in  women,  and  there  are  well-marked  structural  differences  in  the  tumors  accord- 
ing as  they  appear  before  or  after  that  period.  Those  that  develop  after  the  climacteric 
years  are  perhaps  the  most  common,  as  they  are  certainly  the  most  intractable,  and  they 
have  been  the  real  source  of  ambiguity  in  the  pathology  of  the  organ.  That  ambiguity 
depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  they  occur  in  an  organ  which  is  gradually  losing  or 
lias  lost  its  characteristic  structure."  Where  the  normal  itself  is  vanishing,  the  departures 
from  the  normal  are  elusive. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  from  Dr.  Creighton's  investigation,  that  tlie  adenomata, 
sarcomata,  myxomata,  and  carcinomata  have  their  type  in  a  series  of  progressive  changes 
which  tlie  gland  undergoes  in  its  physiological  evolution.  The  feebler  the  intensity  of  the 
function,  the  more  cancerous  the  disease  ;  the  higher  or  more  advanced  the  evolution  from 
the  resting  state,  the  more  benign  the  tumor. 

The  Clinical  Examination  and  Diagnosis  of  a  Breast  Tumor. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  tumors  of  the  breast  may  be  divided  into  inflammatory^ 
adenoid  or  innocent,  and  malignant,  for  simple  hypertrophy  or  excess  of  growth  of  the 
gland  can  hardly  be  classed  among  the  tumors. 

The  first  point  a  surgeon  has  to  determine  when  consulted  by  a  patient  who  has  "some- 
thing the  matter"  witli  her  breast,  is  practically  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  tumor, 
i.  e.,  is  there  a  new  growth  develoj)ed  behind,  and  in  connection  witli  the  mammary  gland  ? 
or.  is  the  disease  from  which  the  patient  is  suffering  situated  in  the  substance  of  tlie 
glandular  structure  itself?  This  first  and  most  imi)ortant  question  ought  to  be  solved 
before  a  further  step  can  with  safety  be  taken  ;  befoi-e  the  formation  of  a  correct  diagnosis 
of  tlie  case  can  be  made  ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  magnify  its  importance.  To  do 
this,  however,  considerable  care  is  necessary,  and  some  manipulative  skill  must  be  called 
into  requisition  ;  as  a  careless  examination  will  surely  end  in  an  uncertain  diagnosis,  and 
with  this,  a  failure  in  treatment  must  necessarily  follow.  In  examining  a  breast,  there- 
fore, with  diagnostic  intentions,  the  surgeon  with  the  whole  gland  well  in  view,  should 
place  the  palmar  surfaces  of  his  fingers  over  the  suspected  sjjot,  and  taking  the  gland  in 
his  hand  manipulate  it  gently  and  in  every  part  with  his  fingers  and  thumb  ;  when,  if  an 
isolated  tumor  can  be  found,  he  will  in  all  probability  detect  its  presence  ;  if,  however,  he 
is  uncertain  upon  this  point,  he  should  make  the  patient  lie  down,  for  "  if  a  patient  be 
sitting  or  standing,  and  the  breast  is  grasped  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  when  induration  of 
the  gland  itself  exists,  a  sensation  is  felt  as  if  a  tumor  were  i)resent.  If,  now,  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  fingers  be  pressed  flatly  against  the  chest  in  the  same  part,  nothing  remark- 
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uble  will  be  distinguishable.  If  a  tumor  or  new  growth  exists,  however,  it  is  immedi- 
ately perceptible.  But  if  a  doubt  arise  in  the  matter,  the  patient  should  recline  when 
under  examination  ;  and  then,  if  there  be  a  tumor,  it  is  immediately  manifest  to  the  touch, 
and  often  to  the  eye." — Birkett.  Having  then  detected  the  presence  of  a  tumor,  that  is, 
an  independent  growth  developed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  breast  gland  and  probably 
in  connection  with  it,  the  question  arises  as  to  its  nature.  Is  it  a  simple  or  a  malignant 
tumor?  If  the  tumor  be  movable  and  hard,  if  quite  free,  or  has  but  a  very  uncertain 
connection  with  the  gland  structure,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  tumor  is  of  a 
simple  nature  ;  and,  if  it  has  existed  for  several  months,  this  probability  becomes  stronger, 
for  the  cancerous  tumor  has  a  tendency  even  when  primarily  developed  as  a  tuber  or  as 
an  independent  structure,  to  associate  itself  and  becomes  connected  with  the  neighboring 
tissues  ;  and  if  this  has  not  taken  place,  the  absence  of  these  conditions  enhances  the 
probability  of  the  simple  nature  of  the  growth  under  examination.  If  the  patient  is  also 
young  and  healthy,  and  no  other  abnormal  conditions,  either  of  the  breast  or  neighboring 
structures  are  to  be  detected,  the  probability  becomes  a  certainty,  and  the  presence  of  an 
"  adenocele"  may  be  determined  on  —  this  tumor  being  synonymous  with  the  chronic 
mammary  tumor  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  mammary  glandular  tumor  of  Paget,  the  sero-cystic 
sarcoma  of  Brodie,  or  the  adenoma  of  Birkett. 

These  adenoceles  are  found,  as  a  rule,  in  the  young  and  unmarried,  and  in  the  appa- 
rently healthy  and  robust,  although  occasionally  they  occur  in  the  aged.  They  appear 
during  the  period  when  the  procreative  organs,  and  among  them  tlie  mammary  glands, 
are  in  a  state  of  "  developmental  perfection  ;"  and  when  they  occur  in  married  women, 
are  most  frequently  developed  during  pregnancy  or  suckling.  They  are  never  associated 
with  any  other  symptoms  than  such  as  can  be  produced  mechanically  by  their  presence, 
and  never  involve  tlie  integument  except  by  distension  ;  nor  is  the  skin  ever  infiltrated 
by  any  new  material.  They  are  never  accompanied  by  any  secondary  enlargement  of  the 
absorbent  glands  nor  associated  with  any  secondary  deposits ;  they  cause  no  cachexia  nor 
undermine  the  health  ;  but  atfect  the  patient  solely  through  local  influences,  and  demand 
treatment  chiefly  from  local  considerations.  Tliey  may  be  found  in  eitlier  breast,  occa- 
sionally in  both,  and  are  constantly  multiple,  two  or  more  tumors  being  often  found  in  the 
same  gland. 

From  my  notes  of  eighty-one  cases  consecutively  observed — 

22  appeared  under  the  age  of  20.  2  above  the  age  of  50. 

28  between  21  and  30  years  of  age.  37  were  in  single  women. 

18       "      31    "   40  "  31  in  the  married  and  prolific. 

11       "      41    "   50  "  12  in  the  married  and  sterile. 

As  long  as  these  tumors  remain  small  and  quiescent,  they  are  of  little  importance  ; 
and,  being  movable,  are  readily  diagnosed ;  but  when  years  have  been  allowed  to  elapse, 

Fig.  396.  Fig.  397. 


CyHtic  adenocele.  Solid  adenocele  of  six  years'  grow.h,  in  A.  S— ,  let.  36. 

and  their  growth  has  increased,  and,  from  their  greater  size  they  have  become  burden- 
some and  press  on  neigliboring  structures,  they  are  neither  of  small  importance  nor  are 
they  readily  to  be  distinguished.    But  yet,  if  careful  observations  are  taken,  an  error  in 
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diagnosis  sliould  not  be  made.  For,  although  tlie  breast  itself  may  be  much  press(Hl  on 
or  even  expanded  over  the  tumor,  it  will  still  exist,  and,  on  careful  examination,  its 
presence,  as  a  rule,  will  be  made  out.  The  nijjple,  although  flattened  from  the  extreme 
glandular  expansion,  can  still  be  seen  (Fig.  397)  ;  and  is  rarely  retracted.  The  in- 
teguments may  be  stretched  to  an  extreme  point,  yet  will  they  still  be  movable  and 
sound  (Fig.  390),  although  some  inflammation  from  over-distension  may  have  made  its 
appearance,  and  large  veins  are  always  to  be  observed  meandering  in  the  healthy  tissue. 
Tlie  tumor,  if  solid,  may  appear  lobulated  (Fig.  397),  and  if  containing  cysts,  fluctuation 
may  be  detected.  Still,  the  disease  is  essentially  a  local  one,  and  aflects  the  patient 
through  purely  local  conditions.  It  is  to  be  treated  only  by  excision,  and  the  gland,  as  a 
rule,  should  be  left  unharmed,  the  tumor  being  turned  out  of  its  capsule.  In  extreme 
examples,  however,  the  breast  is  so  stretched  out  as  to  be  useless,  and  then  must  be 
removed.  In  tlie  patient  from  which  Fig.  397  was  taken,  this  was  the  case.  She  was  a 
woman  vet.  36,  and  the  tumor  was  of  six  years'  growth. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  tumor  which  is  evidently  caused  by  some  partial 
or  general  enlargement  or  infiltration  of  the  mammary  gland — Let  us 
suppose  that  the  surgeon  has  a  case  of  disease  of  the  breast  before  him  in  which  the  struc- 
ture of  the  gland  is  itself  involved,  and  there  is  no  independent  movable  tumor,  sue!)  as 
we  have  been  considering ;  but  that  on  manipulation  it  is  evident  the  growth,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  gland  structure. 

What  is  the  case  ?  Have  we  an  inflammatory  affection  only  of  the  organ,  or  some 
hypertrophy  or  innocent  enlargement?  Is  it  a  simple  or  a  malignant  disease  ?  When 
the  manipular  indications  of  the  mammary  gland  are  those  only  of  enlargement,  is  sucli  a 
condition  due  to  pregnancy,  or  the  product  of  a  simple  hypertrophy,  conhning  the  mean- 
ing of  that  term  to  an  excess  of  growth  ? 

//'  the  increase  be  due  to  hypertro2)hy,  which  is  a  somewhat  rare  condition,  it  has  been 
to  a  certainty  of  a  chronic  nature,  and  its  increase  slow  and  growth  painless.    The  gland 

will  appear  simply  enlarged,  with  no  increase  in  action  be- 
yond that  which  growth  demands,  although  this  increase  in 
growth  may  be  very  great.  It  is  found  mostly  in  young 
women,  but  I  have  seen  it  in  the  male  ;  at  times  it  affects 
only  one  gland.  In  the  case  from  which  Fig.  398  was  taken, 
each  gland  on  removal  weighed  about  fourteen  pounds-  I 
saw  the  case  some  years  ago  at  Grantham  with  my  friend 
Mr.  Shipman.  The  breasts  were  subsequently  removed  by 
Sir  W.  Fergusson. 

That  the  affection  is  something  more  than  a  mere  increase 
in  the  growth  of  the  gland  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  a 
woman,  jet.  43,  who  had  this  disease  in  her  riglit  breast  of 
\     thirteen  years'  growth  and  not  in  her  left,  and  had  a  child, 
I    no  milk  was  secreted  in  tlie  diseased  gland,  while  in  the 
I    sound  one  there  was  abundance. 

/        //'  the  enlargeynent  he  due  to  pregnancy  there  can  be  little 
%    difliculty  in  the  diagnosis,  for  it  is  attended  with  an  activity 
J    of  the  local  circulation,  a  general  fulness  of  the  gland,  an 
iiyiiortrophy  of  breast.  enlargement  of  its  veins,  and  a  darkening  of  the  areola, 

which  will  not  fail  to  excite  suspicion.  Besides  this,  both 
glands  will  be  similarly  affected,  a  coincidence  which  is  rarely  seen  in  any  morbid  condi- 
tion. The  very  suspicion  of  pregnancy,  however,  will  be  enougli  to  call  attention  to  other 
points,  by  which  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  can  be  obtained. 

Is  the  enlargement  to  be  explained  by  any  inflammatory  condition  ?  I  do  not  mean  an 
acute  inflammatory  condition,  for  such  an  affection  has  features  which  are  too  character- 
istic to  allow  any  mistake  in  diagnosis  being  made,  but  is  this  infiltration  of  the  gland 
which  is  i)resent  to  be  explained  by  some  chronic  inflammatory  change,  such  as  is  so 
frequently  found  in  the  female  breast;  or  is  it  the  early  stage  of  an  infiltrating  cancer? 
The  answer  to  this  query  is  not  always  easy.  In  middle-aged  patients,  when  cancerous 
affections  may  be  looked  for,  the  presence  of  an  indurated  mammary  gland,  wholly  or  in 
part,  must  always  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and,  if  the  case  be  recent,  I  believe  it  to 
be  an  impossibility  to  form  any  certain  o[)inion  as  to  its  true  nature.  If  the  induration 
of  the  gland  be  the  only  symptom,  and  is  associated  with  a  sharp  or  even  dull  pain,  either 
a  simple  chronic  inflammation  of  the  gland  may  be  indicated  or  the  early  condition  of  a 
cancer,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  as  well  to  wait  before  giving  any  positive 
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opinion.    If,  however,  much  time  lias  already  passed,  say  many  months,  and  no  other 
symptoms  have  made  their  appearance,  tliere  is  some  ground  for  the  ho])e  that  the  enlarge- 
ment may  be  due  to  inflammation,  since  infiltrating  cancers  are  not  generally  inactive — 
are  not  stationary,  as  a  rule — and  soon  give  rise  to  other  symptoms,  such  as  some,  though 
it  may  be  slight,  enlargement  of  the  absorbent  glands  ;  some  slight  dimpling  or  drawing 
in  of  the  skin,  an  important  sign  (Fig.  400)  ;  or,  some  marked  symptom  such  as  infiltra- 
tion of  the  integument  or  a  retracted  nipple.    It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  a 
retracted  nipple  is  only  an  accidental  symptom  such  as  may  be  caused  by  several  condi- 
tions, and  is  not  by  any  means  of  itself  characteristic  of  cancer.    But  if  any  or  all  of 
these  symptoms  show  themselves  soon  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  lobular  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mammary  gland,  an  ojjinion  as  to  the  cancerous  nature  of  the  growth  may  be 
confidently  expressed.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  none  of  these  symptoms  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  the  induration  or  infiltration  of  the  lobes  of  the  gland  remains  stationary,  or 
shows  some  tendency  towards  improvement,  the  probability  of  the  simple  character  of  the 
disease  gains  ground.    When  this  induration  of  the  mammary  glaud  appears  in  a  young 
subject,  there  will  be  no  reason  to  sus[)ect  a  cancer,  and  it  should  rather  be  regarded  as 
the  result  of  some  slight  inflammatory  effusion.    Under  such  circumstances  there  will 
generally  be  some  increase  of  pain  after  examination,  but  an  absence  of  any  other  local 
symptom.    There  will  probably  be  some  irregularity  of  the  catamenia  and  some  signs  of 
general  excitability  of  the  patient.    But,  as  a  local  affection,  there  will  be  only  the  one 
symptom  of  induration  of  one  or  more  lobes  of  the  mammary  gland,  which,  in  the  absence 
of  all  other  signs,  may  with  safety  be  regarded  as  inflammatory.    The  same  argument 
holds  good  when  the  disease  disappears  at  a  later  period  of  life,  although  suspicions  of  a 
cancer  should  rightly  be  excited;  still,  the  positive  diagnosis  must  be  postponed  till,  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  some  other  symptoms  such  as  those  already  mentioned  make  their 
appearance,  to  clear  up  all  doubt,  or  by  their  absence,  prove  the  innocent  natui-e  of  the 
affection. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Breast,  or  Cancer. 

This  affection  is  found  either  as  an  injiltration  of  the  gland,  wholly  or  in  part,  or  as  an 
independent  tumor  or  tuber  within  the  meshes  of  the  gland — tuberous  cancer.  It  may 
likewise  be  met  with  associated  with  cysts — cystic  cancer,  this  being  only  a  variety  of  the 
other  forms. 

In  the  infiltrating  form  the  gland  appears  hard,  inelastic,  and  incompressible  ;  as  the 
disease  progresses,  it  seems  to  contract  and  to  draw  all  the  parts  around  together  and 


Fig.  399.  Vm.  A^O. 


Infiltrating  cancer  and  retracted  nipple.  Infiltrating  cancer  with  puckered  integument. 

Diawiai,'  -109i^  Birkett's  case.  From  model. 


gradually  to  infiltrate  them.  In  this  way  the  nipple  often  becomes  drawn  in  or  to  one 
side.  At  times,  after  having  been  drawn  in,  it  becomes  infiltrated  with  the  disease,  and 
becomes  again  prominent ;  at  others,  by  the  contraction  of  the  gland,  it  may  be  strangu- 
lated, become  oedematous,  and  then  slough  off.  The  skin  is  at  first  dimple>l,  then  puck- 
ered, and  at  last  infiltrated.  The  breast  also,  from  being  a  movable  organ,  becomes  fixed; 
so  fixed,  indeed,  that  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  pectoral  muscle. 
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This  form  of  cancer  is  the  more  common.  The  disease  may  appear  in  one  lobe  or  in 
all,  and  be  slow  in  its  progress  or  rapid,  but  in  every  case  its  progress  is  much  alike  ; 
generally,  however,  this  infiltrating  form  of  cancer  assumes  the  cliaracters  of  the  tuberous. 
In  Figs.  399,  400  these  changes  are  clearly  shown. 

Tuberous  cancer  commences  as  a  circumscribed  independent  growth  within  the  gland 
structure,  with  a  well-defined  capsule  separating  but  not  infiltrating  the  tissues.  Sonie- 
times  two  or  more  tubers  appear  together,  and  these  may  at  last  coalesce.  Tliis  form, 
unlike  the  infiltrating  does  not  contract,  but  grows  in  all  directions,  involving  all  the  ])arts 

which  it  touches,  [)ushing  the  breast  to  one  side, 
or  drawing  it  to  itself  (Fig.  401).  It  often 
attains  a  large  size,  giving  rise  to  an  irregular 
lobulated  tumor.  It  is  at  times  soft  in  consis- 
tence, when  it  is  called  medidlary  cancer  ;  when 
firm,  it  is  known  as  fibrous :  when  jelly-like, 
yelatiniform ;  and  more  rarely  it  is  black  or 
melanotic.  As  it  grows  forward,  it  may  involve 
the  skin,  break  and  ulcerate,  giving  rise  to  the 
appearances  formerly  called  fungus  heematodes, 
this  form  being  always  accompanied  with  hemor- 
rhage. 

In  both  forms,  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
axilla  above  the  clavicle,  or  on  the  side  of  tlie 
neck,  will  sooner  or  later  become  involved  ;  and, 
when  the  skin  is  implicated,  this  symptom  soon 
a|)pears.  As  the  glands  enlarge,  nerve  pains 
down  the  arm  appear,  and  cedema  of  the  arm 
commences  from  the  mechanical  obstruction  to 
the  venous  circulation  of  the  extremity  caused 
by  the  enlarged  glands.  At  times  a  serous  effusion  takes  place  into  the  pleural  cavity  of 
the  affected  side  sufficient  to  destroy  life. 

In  some  rare  cases  of  cancer  the  disease  appears  as  a  brawny  infiltration  of  tlie  breast 
and  integument  over  it,  some  erythematous  redness  and  oedema  being  mixed  with  it  at  its 
onset.    These  cancers  are  of  the  worst  kind,  and  speedily  destroy  life. 

In  other  cases,  mostly  chronic,  the  disease  is  more  cutaneous,  and  shows  itself  as  a 
tubercular  affection  of  the  skin,  which  gradually  spreads,  till  at  last  the  part  affected  seems 
skin-bound.  This  condition  may  be  limited  or  extensive;  and  occasionally  involves  the 
whole  of  one  side.  I  have  recently  had  a  case  under  observation  in  which  both  breasts, 
the  sternum,  sides,  and  half  the  dorsal  region  of  the  back  were  thus  involved.  At  times 
tliis  tubercular  development  is  associated  with  acute  or  recurrent  disease.  In  rare  exam- 
ples it  occurs  as  a  primary  affection  and  is  very  chronic,  the  tubercles  even  disappearing 
by  atrophy. 

A  cancerous  tumor  of  the  breast  most  frequently  appears  in  middle  life,  that  is,  when 
the  procreative  organs  are  verging  towards  their  natural  period  of  functional  decline,  such 
a  period  taking  place  at  an  earlier  date  in  the  single  than  in  the  fruitful  woman.  It 
attacks  married  women  more  frequently  than  the  unmarried,  and,  when  infiltrating  or 
involving  the  breast-gland,  is  seldom  stationary. 

As  the  disease  progresses  unchecked,  ulceration  of  the  integument,  preceded  by  a  soft- 
ening down  or  breaking-up  of  the  tumor  itself  will  soon  appear,  and  with  this,  the  charac- 
teristic infiltration  of  the  margin  of  the  wound  will  occur  and  give  rise  to  indurated, 
everted  edges.  A  general  cachexia  from  the  [)ain  and  wasting  discharges  will  soon  sliow 
itself,  and  more  or  less  distinct  evidences  of  the  complication  of  other  organs  become 
apparent.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  end  is  not  far  off,  for  the  disease  has  run  its 
course,  and  with  it  the  powers  of  its  victim  have  become  undermined,  for  the  victory 
remains  with  the  strongest.  In  a  general  way,  a  cancer  runs  its  course  in  two  or  three 
years  ;  though  sometimes  it  is  most  chronic  in  its  action. 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  points  connected  with  this  subject  the  following  analysis  of 
400  cases  may  be  of  value.  The  cases  are  taken  from  my  own  notes;  180  occurred  in 
Guy's  during  the  period  of  my  registrarship  many  years  ago,  and  220  are  from  my  own 
case-book  since. 
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The  disease  made  its  first  appearance — 


In   17  cases,  or  4  per  cent.,  under  30  years  of  ajje. 


In  108 
In  144 
In  101 
In  29 


or  27 
or  36 
or  25 
or  7 


In     1  over  70  years  of  age. 


between  31  and  40  years  of  age. 
41  "    50  " 
51  "    GO  " 
61  "  70 


I  have,  however,  seen  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  breast  in  a  patient  aged  28,  and  one  of  a 
year's  standing  in  the  breast  of  an  old  lady  aet.  96. 

Of  these  313  were  married,  77  were  single,  and  10  were  widows. 

Of  the  313  married,  235  were  prolific  and  78  sterile.  A  large  proportion  of  the  prolific 
women  were  so  to  an  extreme  degree,  ten  and  more  children  being  a  common  note  to  find 
recorded.  Married  women  and  those  in  whom  the  gland  has  been  the  most  active,  are 
apparently  more  liable  to  cancer  of  the  breast  than  the  single  when  the  period  of  gland 
activity  has  passed.  ° 
194  of  these  examples  were  in  the  right  breast,  187  in  the  left,  and  19  in  both. 
In  140  the  disease  had  existed  a  year  or  less. 


In  99  between  1  and  2  years. 
In  23      '«       2  "  3 
In  15      "       3  "  4 


In  13  between  4  and  5  years. 
In    9      "       5  '*    7  " 
In    6      "       8  "    9  " 


^  In  four  cases,  the  disease  had  existed  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  and  twenty  years  respec- 
tively, and  the  form  of  cancer  in  these  of  long  standing  was  the  atrophic. 

With  respect  to  any  hereditary  history  of  cancer  in  the  400  cases,  although  carefully 
inquired  into,  I  found  it  to  exist  in  only  47  or  nearly  12  per  cent.  ;  and,  in  35  of  these 
cancer  was  reported  to  have  occurred  in  one  member,  in  11  in  two  members,  and  in  one 
in  tiiree. 

In  7  of  the  47  cases  the  relative  was  on  the  father's  side,  in  23  on  the  mother's,  and  in 
7  it  was  found  among  the  brothers  or  sisters.  In  5,  it  had  attacked  the  aunts,  in  3, 
cousins,  and  in  1  a  grandmother,  although  in  these  the  point  was  not  stated  respecting 
the  paternal  or  maternal  relation.  These  facts  are  enough  to  indicate  that  where  an 
hereditary  tendency  exists,  it  is  more  powerful  on  the  mother's  than  the  father's  side. 

In  a  large  pro|jortion  of  the  cases  in  which  an  hereditary  history  of  cancer  was  traced, 
the  cancer  was  of  the  breast. 

A  section  of  an  infiltrating  cancer  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  402.  A  section  of  the  tuberous 
form  in  Fig.  403.    For  the  microscopical  appearances  of  cancer  vide  Fig.  32. 


Fig.  402. 


Fig.  403. 


Inflltratiug  cancorof  the  breast.   Drawiog  409,'' Guy's 
Mus.,  Birkett's  case. 


Tuberous  cancer.    Birkett's  case. 


Colloid  or  alveolar  cancer  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  mamma,  although  in  a 
clinical  point  of  view  the  growth  presents  no  such  features  as  to  enal)le  the  surgeon  to 
recognize  its  presence.  In  Fig.  27,  page  103,  a  cancer  of  the  kind  is  illustrated.  In  it, 
the  clinical  features  of  the  affection  were  those  of  the  cystic  disease.  It  is  found  in  the 
gland  as  an  infiltrating  and  tuberous  growth. 

To  the  eye,  the  colloid  disease  has  a  peculiar  aspect,  its  jelly-like  semi-transparent 
material  of  all  tints  of  pink  and  red  from  degrees  of  blood-staining  being  divided  by  thin 
meshes  of  fibre  tissue  into  cells  of  different  sizes.  The  way  the  jelly-like  structure  oozes 
from  its  cells,  and  tlie  slight  changes  that  take  place  in  it  after  immersion  in  spirit,  are  its 
cliief  characteristics. 

It  ought  to  be  treated  by  excision  of  the  whole  gland. 
44 
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Cystic  Tumor  of  the  Breast. 


The  simple  sero-cyst  is  usually  found  single  in  the  mammary  gland,  and  appears 
as  a  small  bard  lump  in  one  s|)ot  which  is  at  times  painful,  but  often  not.  As  it  increases 
it  becomes  more  globular  and  dense,  sometimes  being  of  a  stony  hardness ;  while  at  a  still 
later  date,  it  may  atford  the  sensation  of  fluctuation.  If  left  alone,  it  may  so  enlarge  as 
to  come  forward  and  even  burst,  discharging  a  thin  watery  «o?i-albuminous  fluid,  and 
then  collapsing.  In  rare  cases,  the  disease  is  thus  cured ;  but  more  commonly,  the  fluid 
re-accumulates. 

"  The  cyst  wall  of  this  tumor,"  writes  Birkett,  "  is  very  thin,  composed  of  fibre  tissue, 
firmly  attached  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  lined  with  squamous  epithelium.  It  is 
always  perfectly  closed,  and  never  communicates  with  a  duct." 

Such  a  cyst  should  be  punctured  with  a  trocar  and  canula  and  some  cold  lotion  applied, 
for,  by  this  means  many  are  permanently  cured.  Brodie  employed  alone,  without  punc- 
ture, a  lotion  made  up  of  an  ounce  of  the  solution  of  the  subacetate  of  lead  and  three 
ounces  and  a  half  of  both  spirits  of  wine  and  camphor,  which  was  to  be  applied  on  a  piece 
of  folded  flannel,  and  renewed  every  three  or  four  hours  until  the  skin  over  the  tumor  had 
become  inflamed  ;  the  application  to  be  reai)plied  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days. 

Besides  the  simple  serous  cyst,  many  examples  of  tumors  of  the  breast  come  under  the 
observation  of  the  surgeon,  the  diagnosis  of  which  is  much  obscured  by  the  presence  of 
cysts,  or  rather  of  what  Mr.  Birkett  describes  as  capsules,  containing  fluid  of  divers  cha- 
racters. For  the  development  of  a  cyst  in  the  majority  of  tumors  is  a  mere  accident  due 
to  the  effusion  of  fluid,  probably  serum,  more  or  less  blood-stained  into  the  connective- 
tissue  of  the  part  the  fluid  separating  the  solid  growth  and  so  forming  an  apparent  cyst. 
Such  a  cyst,  however,  is  not  a  new  development,  like  the  more  solid  portion  of  a  tumor, 
nor  is  it  in  any  way  to  be  compared  with  the  simple  cystic  formations  which  are  found  in 
the  neck  or  otiier  portions  of  the  body.  The  existence  of  the  false  cysts,  therefore,  such 
as  I  have  briefly  sketched,  in  any  of  the  breast  tumors,  whether  adenoid  or  malignant,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  accident,  and  ought  to  have  no  weight  in  determining  either 
the  innocency  or  malignancy  of  the  growth  under  examination  ;  they  are  tlie  product  of 
a  mechanical  cause,  may  occur  in  either  form,  are  not  special  growths  nor  of  any  intrinsic 
importance.  The  diagnosis  of  the  tumor  containing  such  cysts  rests  consequently  on  other 
points,  and  more  particularly  on  such  as  have  been  already  indicated.  As  a  rule,  these 
so  called  cysts  are  found  in  the  less  firm  and  solid  forms  of  tumor  in  such  as  contain  less 
cellular  or  connective  tissue,  and  in  the  more  i-apidly  developed  rather  than  in  the  slowly 
formed.  AVe  thus  find  in  o7ie  form  of  cystic  adenoma,  a  more  or  less  solid  tumor,  the 
growth  being  more  lobulated  and  loosely  connected  whei*e  the  false  cysts  or  capsules  exist. 

In  a  second  class  of  cases  loose  pedunculated 
growths  will  be  seen  lying  within  these  capsules, 
with  their  floating  extremities  bathed  with  the 
so-called  cyst  contents  (Fig.  404).  The  differ- 
ent forms  assumed  by  these  tumors  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  connective  tissue  which 
binds  together  the  several  lobes  and  lobules,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  interspaces  which  go  to 
form  the  false  cysts.  In  a  third  class,  however, 
the  true  cystic  adenocele  of  the  breast,  the  ade- 
noid solid  elements  are  develojjed  within  cysts 
composed  of  dilated  ducts.  In  all,  the  elemen- 
tary structure  of  the  growtlis  whether  these  are 
dense  and  compact,  loose  and  pedunculated, 
within  false  cysts  or  in  dilated  ducts,  simulates 
the  structure  of  normal  gland  tissue.  In  some, 
the  cjecal  terminations  of  the  ducts  are  the  most 
prominent,  and  in  others,  the  ducts  and  sinuses; 
while  in  a  few  true  milk  or  cream  secretion  exists,  precisely  similar  to  that  secreted  by  the 
breast.  In  Fig.  404  every  variety  of  this  aflTection  can  be  seen.  In  all  probability,  liow- 
ever,  all  adenomata  are  developed  in  cysts  as  intra-cystic  growths.  Dr.  Goodhart,  in  an 
able  paper  has  supported  this  view  ('P^din.  Med.  Journ.,'  1872). 


Fig.  404. 


Section  of  adenocele,  with  cystic  and  intra-cystic 
growths  of  all  kinds. 
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Cystic  Cancer. 

The  pathology  of  cystic  cancer  is  identical  with  that  of  cystic  adenoma,  while  the  cysts 
in  the  one  instance  contain  the  more  or  less  solid  characteristic  lobules  of  the  adenoid 
growth,  and  in  the  other,  are  filled  with  the  less  developed  and  more  irregular,  but  equally 
characteristic  material  which  goes  to  build  up  the  cancerous  tumor.  The  diagnosis  of 
these  cancers  rests,  therefore,  upon  such  points  as  have  been  already  described  under  a 
i'ormer  heading. 

On  the  Diagnosis  of  the  "  True  Cystic  Adenocele"  of  the  Breast. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made  respecting  the  importance  of  cysts  in  the 
innocent  and  malignant  tumors  of  the  breast  are  not  applicable  to  all  cases ;  inasmuch  as 
to  this  rule,  as  well  as  to  others  there  is  an  exception,  and  in  the  {)resent  case,  the  excep- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  that  form  of  cystic  disease  of  the  mammary  gland  which  is  essen- 
tially a  cystic  disease  of  the  gland  itself,  and  more  particularly  its  secreting  ducts,  differing 
in  this  way  from  the  other  forms  of  cystic  adenocele  which  are  new  growths,  developed 
independently  of,  though  allied  in  structure  to,  the  bi'east-gland  itself.  This  true  cystic 
adenocele,  however,  is  of  an  innocent  nature  and  pathologically  allied  to  the  genuine 
adenocele.  It  is  the  tumor  originally  described  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  as  arising  by  a  dila- 
tation of  portions  of  some  of  the  lactiferous  tubes,"  and,  by  Mr.  Birkett,  as  duct-cysts 
distinctly  referable  to  the  dilatation  of  a  duct,  or  to  a  connection  with  one,  and  containing 
growths  which  appear  to  spring  from  their  walls,  and  these  two  forms  of  cystic  adenocele 
are  strictly  analogous  in  their  nature.  In  both,  the  pedunculated  or  floating  bodies  pos- 
sess a  structure  allied  to  the  breast-gland,  and  are  composed  of  more  or  less  distinct  cascal 
terminations  of  newly  developed  ducts  with  variable  quantities  of  true  connective  tissue. 
This  affection  is  more  common  in  middle  than  in  young  life,  lor  out  of  1  4  cases  3  only 
occurred  in  women  under  30  ;  in  11,  in  women  over  40,  while  1  was  as  old  as  71  ('  Path. 
Trans.,'  vol.  xvii,  p.  283). 

How,  then,  is  such  a  tumor  to  be  made  out?  and  what  are  the  special  symptoms  which 
characterize  it  from  the  other  forms  of  mammary  tumor? 

First  of  all,  being  an  innocent  tumor,  it  will  be  found  to  affect  the  patient  in  a  purely 
local  manner  as  all  other  adenoid  tumors.  It  is  a  local  disease,  which  at  no  period  of  its 
growth  and  in  no  way  will  affect  the  patient  otherwise  than  through  local  causes.  It  is 
never  associated  with  secondary  glandular  enlargements  or  with  deposits  in  other  tissues, 
as  the  cancerous  tumor,  and  it  can,  therefore,  be  by  local  symptoms  only  that  a  correct 
diagnosis  is  to  be  made. 

The  tumor,  being  a  gemiine  cystic  disease,  is  always  made  up  of  cysts  filled  with  infra- 
cystic  growtiis  in  different  degrees,  and  it  is  also  a  disease  of  the  gland  itself,  the  cysts 
having  a  distinct  relation  with  the  gland  ducts.  The  cysts  having,  therefore,  in  the  ma- 
jority, if  not  in  all  cases,  some  communication  through  the  nipple  with  the  external  surface, 
can  be  partially  emptied  of  their  contents  by  pressure  through  the  nipple  of  the  affected 
organ.  As  a  result,  this  discharge  from  the  nipple  must  always  materially  tend  to  confirm 
the  impressions  which  may  have  been  formed  by  tlie  careful  observation  of  the  case,  and 
by  the  presence  of  those  conditions  to  which  attention  has  just  been  drawn. 

Consequently  a  cystic  tumor  of  the  mammary  gland,  in  a  healthy  woman,  unattended 
by  any  other  than  local  symptoms,  and  associated  with  the  discharge  of  a  clear  or  colored 
viscid  secretion  from  the  nipple,  which  can  be  induced  or  materially  increased  by  pressure, 
may,  with  considerable  confidence,  be  set  down  as  the  true  cystic  adenocele  of  the  breast. 
Tlie  false  adenoceles  or  other  tumors,  which  have  but  little  if  any  connection  with  the  true 
gland-tissue,  are  new  growths  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  breast-gland  according  to  the 
*universal  pathological  law,  tliat  all  new  growths  partake  of  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of 
the  structure  in  which  they  are  developed. 

Galatocele.  ' 

This  is  a  milk  tumor  found  in  the  breast  during  lactation,  the  result  of  some  retention 
of  milk  in  an  obstructed  or  ruptured  duct,  the  secretion  being  either  fluid  milk-like,  or 
more  solid  and  creamy,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  more  fluid  elements.  Prep.  2290''", 
2290^,  and  2299*°,  Guy's  Museum,  illustrate  these  points.  It  usually  occurs  somewhat 
suddenly  during  suckling,  and  is  indicated  by  a  painless  fluctuating  swelling,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  constitutional  disturbance.    These  cysts  at  times  attain  a  large  size.  Scarpa 
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has  recorded  a  case  in  wliich  two  pints  of  milk  were  removed  from  the  tumor.  It  should 
be  treated  by  an  incision  into  the  cyst,  leaving  the  walls  of  the  cavit}'  to  granulate. 

Other  Tumors  of  Breast. 

Adenomata  or  adenoceles,  cystic  or  otherwise,  are  not,  however,  the  only  innocent 
tumors  of  the  breast,  as  the  sarcomatous  are  occasionally  met  with  ;  these  being  generally 
more  succulent  and  less  solid  than  the  adenomata  and  more  rapid  in  tlieir  growth,  while 
they  have  also  a  greater  tendency  to  return  after  removal.  I  removed  such  a  tumor  in 
1868,  which  weighed  nearly  five  pounds,  from  the  breast  of  a  woman,  ajt.  34  ('  Path. 
Trans.,'  vol.  xix).  They  are  more  closely  connected  with  the  breast  than  the  adenomata, 
although  they  do  not  infiltrate  it  like  the  cancers.  They  run  their  course  moreover  more 
rapidly  than  the  former  and  have  a  tendency  to  bi'eak  down,  giving  rise  to  a  bleeding 
mass  of  tissue  which  may  be  mistaken  for  a  cancer.  They  are  also  local,  and  are  rarely 
associated  with  any  secondary  glandular  enlargement.  They  should  be  dealt  with  as  adeno- 
mata and  removed. 

Hydatid  cysts  are  found  in  the  breasts,  but  are  not  common.  Only  one  example  has 
fallen  into  my  hands,  although  I  have  seen  two  others  in  the  practice  of  my  colleagues.  My 
own  patient  was  a  woman,  ajt.  30,  who  for  five  years  had  had  a,  paiiiless  globular  swelling 
in  her  left  breast,  and  when  I  saw  her  it  was  as  large  as  a  cocoa-nut.  1  tapped  the  cyst 
and  evacuated  sixteen  ounces  of  a  clear  non-albuminous  fiuid,  and,  as  it  was  evidently  the 
fluid  of  a  liydatid,  I  made  a  free  incision  into  the  tumor  and  turned  out  a  large  acephalo- 
cyst;  the  l  atient  made  a  good  recovery. 

Ncevus,  involving  the  whole  mammary  gland,  may  be  met  with.  I  have  had  under  my 
care  a  splendid  example  in  a  girl,  six  years  old,  in  which  the  wdiole  organ  was  like  a 
sponge  and  as  large  as  half  an  orange. 

On  the  open,  ulcerating,  and  discharging  tumor  of  the  breast  In  the 

growth  of  any  tumor  situated  in  tlie  mammary  gland  or  its  neighborhood,  there  must  be  a 
period  when  the  integuments  will  become  so  involved  as  to  ulcerate  or  give  way,  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  a  discharging  surface  or  cavity  will  present  itself,  varying  in 
its  aspect  according  to  the  innocency  or  malignancy  of  the  growth  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. If  the  tumor  is  cancerous  the  open  surface  or  discharging  orifice  will  suggest  its 
nature,  and  the  integument  itself  or  the  margins  of  the  wound  will  be  infiltrated  with  can- 
cerous material,  the  latter  presenting  the  thickened,  indurated,  and  everted  margin  so 
characteristic  of  the  cancerous  ulcer,  and  which,  Avhen  once  seen  and  appreciated,  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  (Fig.  405).  But  if  the  tumor  be  innocent,  a  very  difierent  condition 
will  present  itself,  for  a  clear  understanding  of  which  it  is  essential  to  recall  one  or  two 
points  of  difference  between  the  innocent  and  malignant  tumors,  although  attention  may 


Fig.  405.  Fio.  406. 


* 


Open  canceV  of  breast,  with  inflUration  of  skin.    Model,  Intra-cystic  growth  protruding  through  skin  in  case  of 

Guy's  Mus.  simple  cystic  disease. 

previously  have  been  drawn  to  them  in  former  pages.  It  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  tlie 
innocent  tumor  to  affect  the  part  in  which  it  is  developed  simply  in  a  meclianical  way ;  it 
may  separate  or  disidace,  but  never  infiltrate  tissues.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  tlie  peculiar 
nature  of  the  cancerous  or  malignant  to  infiltrate  and  involve  every  tissue  with  which  it 
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comes  in  contact.  Applying,  therefore,  these  two  opposite  features  of  the  innocent  and 
malignant  tumors  to  the  class  of  cases  now  under  consideration,  we  shall  readily  under- 
stand how  two  very  different  local  appearances  may  be  produced  ;  and  how  in  the  cystic 
cancerous  disease,  tlie  wound  or  surface  will  be  characterized  by  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  cancerous  ulcer,  and  in  the  cystic  innocent  tumor  which  may  have  ruptured  from  over 
distension,  the  margin  of  the  wound  or  discharging  cavity  will  look  healthy,  free  from  all 
appearance  of  infiltration,  and  rather  as  if  meclianically  cut  or  punched  out  than  ulcerated. 
In  the  cystic  adenoceles  in  which  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  sprouting  and  discharging 
intra-cystic  growth  protruding  from  a  wound  through  the  ruptured  integument,  and  pre- 
senting a  very  doubtful  and  sometimes  cancerous  aspect,  the  importance  of  tliis  symptom 
cannot  be  overrated,  for  if  found  projecting  through  an  orifice  of  the  integument  which  is 
uninfiltrated  and  apparently  healthy  such  as  we  have  already  described,  the  innocent 
nature  of  the  tumor  may  with  some  confidence  be  declared  (Fig.  406). 

On  the  value  of  the  Retracted  Nipple  as  a  Symptom  in  Tumors  of  the 

Breast. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  as  a  positive  indication  of  cancerous  disease,  the  import- 
ance of  a  retracted  nipple  has  been  considerably  overrated  ;  and  that,  although  tlie 
symptom  may  be  common  in  infiltrating  cancer  of  the  breast,  such  a  disease  may  exist 
witliout  it ;  it  may  be  present,  moreover,  in  simple  non-cancerous  affections.  For  a 
retracted  nipple  may  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  symptom  in  the  development  of  a  tumor, 
as  well  as  the  product  of  mechanical  causes,  its  presence  being  determined  rather  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  gland  is  involved  than  by  the  nature  of  the  disease.  If  any  tumor, 
simple  or  malignant — any  abscess,  chronic  or  acute — attack  the  centre  of  the  mammary 
gland,  a  retracted  nipple  in  all  probability  will  be  produced ;  for  as  a  disease  so  placed, 
necessarily  causes  material  separation  of  the  gland-ducts,  their  extremities,  terminating  in 
the  nip[)le,  will  be  drawn  upon,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  retracted  nipple  must  follow. 
We  thus  find  this  symptom  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  early  stage  of  an  infiltrating 
cancer  of  the  organ,  the  nipple  being  always  drawn  towards  the  side  of  the  gland  whicli 
may  be  involved  ;  while  at  a  later  stage,  when  the  infiltration  is  more  complete,  the  nipple 
may  again  project.  In  a  central  chronic  abscess  of  the  breast,  the  retracted  nipple  is 
equally  common,  and  in  the  true  cystic  adenocele  it  may  be  also  present.  In  the  ordinary 
adenocele,  whether  cystic  or  otherwise,  it  is  rarely  met  with,  for  the  reason  that  this 
disease  is  not  of  the  breast-gland  itself,  but  only  situated  in  its  neighborhood.  In  rare 
cases,  however,  sucli  an  association  may  coexist,  and  in  one  case  in  which  I  observed  it, 
some  blow  or  injury  had  preceded  the  development  of  the  adenoid  tumor,  and  it  was  open 
to  a  doubt  whether  the  retracted  nipple  had  not  been  brought  about  by  some  chronic 
inflammatory  condition.  It  should  always  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  a  contracted 
nipple  may  be  a  natural  condition. 

On  the  value  of  a  discharge  from  the  nipple  for  diagnostic  purposes. 
— When  the  discharge  is  slight  or  of  a  bloody  nature,  it  does  not  indicate  any  special 
affection,  though  it  is  well  known  that  in  cawceroHS  affections  a  discharge  from  the  nipple 
is  not  unfrequent,  the  fluid  having  the  appearance  of  blood-colored  serum,  which  is  never 
profuse,  and  rarely  amounts  to  more  than  a  few  drops.  In  the  true  cystic  adenoceles,  this 
symptom  is  of  considerable  value,  for  in  all  the  cases  which  have  passed  under  my  obser- 
vation, as  well  as  in  the  majority  of  recorded  examples,  this  discharge  from  the  nipple 
was  a  prominent  symptom,  the  fluid  being  generally  of  a  mucoid  nature,  and  more  or  less 
blood-stained ;  and,  although  at  times  it  occurred  spontaneously  and  with  relief  to  the 
patient,  at  others  it  could  readily  be  induced  by  some  slight  pressure  upon  the  parts.  In 
the  ordinary  adenoceles,  symptom  is  seldom  present.  It  exists,  therefore,  as  a  symp- 
tom in  the  true  disease  of  the  breast  structure,  whether  cancerous  or  adenoid  ;  and  while 
slight  and  uncertain  in  the  former,  it  is  more  general  and  copious  in  the  latter;  conse- 
quently as  a  means  of  diagnosis  it  is  of  some  value. 

On  Chronic  Disease  of  the  Mammary  Areola  preceding  Cancer. 

Sir  J.  Paget  has  recently  pointed  out  ('  St.  Barthol.  Hosp.  Reps.,'  vol.  x,  1874),  what 
my  own  experience  confirms,  that  cancer  of  the  bi'east  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  chronic 
skin  disease  of  the  nipple  and  areola ;  the  disease  in  the  majority  of  the  fifteen  cases  in 
which  he  had  observed  it  iiaving  "  the  appearance  of  a  florid,  intensely  red,  raw  sur'ace, 
very  finely  granular,  as  if  nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  the  epidermis  were  removed ; 
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like  the  surface  of  very  acute  diffused  eczema,  or  like  that  of  an  acute  balanitis.  From 
such  a  surface  there  was  always  copious,  clear,  yellowish,  viscid  exudation."  In  some 
cases,  tlie  eruption  has  presented  tlie  characters  of  an  ordinary  chronic  eczema  or  psoriasis, 
the  eruption  spreading  beyond  the  areola  in  widening  circles,  or  with  scattered  blotches  of 
redness  covering  nearly  the  whole  breast. 

''The  eruption  has  resisted  all  treatment,  both  local  and  general,  and  has  continued 
even  after  the  affected  part  of  the  skin  has  been  involved  in  the  cancerous  disease." 

"  The  cancer  has  always  been  in  the  substance  of  the  mammary  gland,  beneath  or  not 
far  from  the  diseased  skin,  and  always  with  a  clear  interval  of  apparently  healthy  tissue." 

Mr.  Henry  Butlin  has  also  shown,  that  these  changes  are  due  to  an  extension  of  the 
disease  from  the  surface  of  the  nipple  to  the  smaller  ducts  and  acini  of  the  gland,  these 
parts  being  found  filled  on  microscopical  examination  with  proliferating  epithelium  which 
at  times  escapes  from  the  ducts  by  rupture  or  growth  into  the  surrounding  tissues — 
thereby  producing  the  full  formation  of  carcinoma  ('  Roy.  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  January, 
1877),  the  mechanical  retention  of  the  epithelial  element  within  the  gland  and  ducts 
evidently  playing  an  important  part  in  the  progress  of  this  disease.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  wise  where  collections  of  epidermis  collect  upon  the  nipples  to  follow  "  Busch's 
practice  in  cases  of  epithelioma  and  remove  tliem  by  the  application  of  a  lotion  of  soda 
from  3  to  6  grains  to  an  ounce." 

On  the  Importance  of  Enlargement  of  the  Absorbent  Glands  as  a  Diagnostic 

Symptom. 

When  some  enlargement  of  the  axillary  or  clavicular  glands  exists  with  a  chronic 
tumor  of  the  breast,  the  malignant  nature  of  the  disease  is  rendered  probable  ;  for  the 
simple  adenomata  are  generally  unattended  by  such  a  complication,  and  with  the  cystic 
affections  it  is  also  rare.  Many  months,  however,  may  elapse  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
breast  before  the  appearance  of  this  symptom,  because  enlargement  of  the  absorbent 
glands  and  infiltration  of  the  skin  have  some  connection. 

In  cancerous  affections,  the  enlargement  of  the  glands  is  indolent  and  very  painless. 
In  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  oi'gan,  glandular  enlargement  and  tenderness  are 
commonly  present. 

On  the  value  of  the  Tubercular  and  General  Infiltration  of  the 
Integument  over  the  Breast. 

Wlien  the  integument  of  a  breast  is  sparsely  or  thickly  studded  with  shot  or  pealike 
tubercular  infiltrations,  or  is  so  infiltrated  with  new  material  as  to  present  a  brawn-like 
feel  and  aspect,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  cancellous  nature  of  the  disease,  since 
such  a  symptom  is  never  present  in  any  inflammatory  or  simple  disease  of  the  mammary 
gland.  The  infiltration  may  be  slight,  from  the  mere  shot-  or  pea-like  affection  of  the 
skin,  to  its  more  brawny  infiltration  ;  but  in  all  stages  it  is  equally  characteristic,  and 
speaks  in  positive  language  of  the  cancerous  nature  of  the  mammary  growth,  one  tubercle 
telling  as  plain  a  tale  as  if  many  tubercles  existed. 

Cachexia. — I  have  no  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  special  cancerous  cachexia.  A 
cachexia  may  be  present  in  cancer  as  in  any  exhausting  or  wasting  disease  ;  but  that  of 
cancer  differs  in  no  single  point  from  that  of  any  other  affection.  When  a  cachexia  exists, 
it  indicates  the  presence  of  some  affection  which  is  undermining  the  patient's  strength, 
which  may  be  cancer,  but,  it  may  be  any  other  form  of  disease. 

On  Excision  of  the  Breast. 

There  is  no  great  danger  attending  excision  of  the  breast  beyond  that  which  accom- 
panies any,  even  the  smallest,  operation.  It  is  true  that  patients  occasionally  sink  after 
the  operation  from  pyjemia,  erysipelas,  or  visceral  diseases,  but  these  contingencies  attend 
any  operation  for  wound  ;  from  the  excision  itself  there  is  little  danger  to  life.  From  my 
notes  of  133  cases  of  cancer  in  which  excision  was  carried  out  I  find  that  nine  died,  or 
about  6.7  per  cent.,  while  in  three  only,  or  2.2  per  cent.,  could  the  death  be  ascribed  to 
the  0[)eration.  One  died  from  pyaemia,  on  the  thirty-fifth  day ;  one  from  erysipelas,  con- 
tracted several  months  after  the  operation,  when  the  wound  had  healed  ;  two  from  acute 
bronchitis,  three  weeks  and  a  month  respectively  after  the  excision  ;  one  from  profuse 
diarrhcea,  on  the  eighth  day,  probably  pyaemic  ;  one  from  haemoptysis  in  the  third  week  ; 
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two  from  exhaustion  after  a  return  of  tlie  growth,  in  three  and  six  months ;  and  one  from 
actual  sinking  after  the  operation  on  the  third  day.  The  three  cases  which  died  from 
pyamiia  and  diarrlioea  which  was  also  probably  pyemic,  and  the  one  whicli  sank  on  the 
third  day  may,  perhaps,  with  justice  be  directly  assigned  to  the  operation,  but  the  fatal 
termination  in  the  remaining  six  examjdes  had  no  reference  Avhatever  to  the  excision.  In 
the  operations  for  innocent  tumors  of  the  breast,  no  fatal  instance  occurred.  In  operating 
for  cancer,  it  is  unquestionably  the  wisest  course,  as  a  rule,  to  excise  the  whole  gland ; 
when  the  tumor  is,  liowever,  very  local,  the  rule  may  be  broken  through,  and  it  is  as  well 
not  to  be  over-anxious  about  preserving  too  much  integument,  for  if  any  doubt  exists  as 
to  its  perfect  healthiness,  the  suspected  portion  had  better  be  excised.  When  enlarged 
glands  exist,  it  is  wise  to  take  them  away.  It  is  always  important,  when  dissecting  out 
the  tumor,  to  keep  clear  of  all  diseased  tissues,  and,  in  fat  subjects,  to  leave  a  fair  cover- 
ing between  the  incision  and  the  tumor  itself,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  an 
early  return  of  the  afJection  is  too  often  to  be  explained  by  want  of  attention  to  these 
points.  In  several  instances,  I  have  found  small  cancerous  nodules  in  the  fascia  over  the 
pectoral  muscle,  whicli  if  left  would  have  been  the  centre  of  new  growths.  In  the  opera- 
tion for  adenocele,  it  is  quite  exceptional  for  the  removal  of  the  breast  to  be  necessary, 
and  in  the  majority  of  instances,  such  a  practice  would  be  clearly  unjustifiable.  As  a 
rule,  the  tumor  is  readily  removed  on  making  a  clean  section  through  its  cyst-wall  and 
enucleating  the  growth  ;  the  breast  is  rarely  injured,  even  by  the  operation.  In  excep- 
tional examples  of  this  affection,  however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  breast-gland 
should  be  excised,  that  is,  where  a  large  tumor  is  closely  connected  with  it,  as  well  as  in 
the  genuine  or  true  cystic  adenocele  of  the  mammary  gland.  In  the  removal  of  a  small 
tumor  not  involving  the  breast  the  best  practice  is  to  make  the  incision  in  a  line  radiating 
from  tlie  nipple,  and  to  manipulate  the  parts  as  little  as  possible  ;  the  surest  plan  being 
to  cut  well  into  the  tumor  after  having  raised  and  made  it  prominent  by  grasping  its  base 
with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  opposite  hand. 

The  operation  In  the  removal  of  a  breast,  the  patient  should  be  placed  on  her 

back  with  the  shoulder  of  the  affected  side  raised  by  a  pillow  and  the  arm  drawn  out  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  body.  The  incision  should  be  elliptical  and  made  in  a  line  parallel 
with  the  fibres  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  and,  when  the  skin  is  diseased,  it  should  be  removed. 
The  inner  or  sternal  incision  should  then  be  made,  and  bleeding  controlled  by  the  pressure 
of  the  fingers  of  an  assistant.  The  second  incision  may  then  follow,  and  should  be  made 
down  to  tiie  free  border  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  the  definite  form  of  which  is  the  best  and 
surest  guide  to  the  base  of  the  gland.  Tlie  whole  tumor  by  these  means  is  thus  readily 
excised,  a  few  touches  of  the  scalpel  dissecting  it  off  the  pectoral  muscle.  The  axillary 
angle  of  the  tumor  should  be  divided  last,  as  it  usually  contains  the  chief  vessels  that 
supply  the  gland.  All  bleeding  vessels  should  be  twisted,  the  surface  of  the  wound  cleaned, 
its  edges  well  adjusted,  a  drainage  tube  introduced  at  the  most  dependent  part  when  the 
wound  is  large,  and  steady  pressure  applied  by  means  of  pads  of  lint,  gauze,  or  cotton 
wool.  Adenoid  or  innocent  tumors  should  be  excised  only  when  they  are  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  are  sources  of  trouble.  Cancerous  tumors  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
diagnosis  of  their  existence  is  clear,  for  accumulated  evidence  tends  to  show,  that  the 
earlier  a  cancer  is  removed  the  better  are  the  prospects  of  a  complete  or  lengthened  im- 
munity from  the  disease,  and  that  whetlier  the  disease  returns  soon  or  late,  the  best  chance 
is  thus  afforded  to  the  patient. 


CHAPTEE  XXYII. 

ON  OVARIAN  DISEASE  AND  OVARIOTOMY. 

The  ovaries  are  glands,  and  are  developed  as  other  glands,  being  composed  of  like 
elements.  In  them  during  infancy  and  childhood,  although  cell  growth  and  even  cell 
shedding  may  go  on,  such  processes'^  take  place  silently,  unattended  by  any  external  mani- 
festations of  their  action.  At  puberty,  however,  when  the  ovum  has  matured  and  impreg- 
nation become  impossible,  external  signs  of  these  changes  appear  with  menstruation,  and 
with  these  changes,  functional  disturbances  of  the  ovaries  and  parts  connected  with  them 
occur,  which  may  require  the  attention  of  the  physician.    The  surgeon's  aid  is  only  called 
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for  when  organic  ovarian  disease  exists,  and  the  nature  of  this  aid  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  case. 

Ovarian  disease  is  a  somewhat  common  affection,  and,  although  mostly  met  with  during 
the  active  period  of  ovarian  life,  it  occurs  in  childhood  and  mature  age.  Two  specimens 
now  in  the  College  of  Surgeons  were  taken  from  twin  children  five  and  eight  weeks 
respectively  by  Dr.  Leared,  and  a  rare  preparation  at  Prague  shows  a  cyst  in  the  ovary 
of  a  child  a  year  old.  Spencer  Wells  has  recorded  a  successful  case  of  ovariotomy  in  a 
child  a3t.  eight,  Dr.  Barker,  of  Philadelphia,  had  another  in  one  aged  six  years  and  eight 
months.  I  have  recorded  two  cases  in  which  girls,  aged  respectively  fifteen  and  sixteen, 
sank  after  tapping  from  suppuration  of  the  cyst ;  and  in  1869  I  published  in  the  '  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports'  a  case  in  which  I  successfully  removed  a  polycystic  ovarian  tumor  from 
a  child  aged  fourteen,  in  whom  no  signs  of  puberty  existed.  But  these  instances  are 
exceptional,  and  ovarian  disease  is  essentially  an  affection  of  mature  adult  life. 

Ovarian  tumors  may  be  clinically  divided  into  four  classes  :  Monocystic,  or  unilocular 
tumors  ;  polycystic,  or  multilocular  tumors  ;  dermoid  cysts,  and  cancerous  tumors.  The 
relative  frequency  of  these  different  forms  of  tumors  is  well  seen  in  the  following  conclu- 
sions that  were  drawn  up  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  records  of  88  fatal  cases  of 
ovarian  disease,  extracted  for  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Phillips  from  the  Guy's  Records,  and 
copied  from  my  work  '  On  Ovariotomy,'  published  in  1867. 

Conclusions,  drawn  from  an  analysis  of  SS  fatal  cases  of  ovarian  disease: — 

1.  That  9  per  cent,  of  the  ovarian  tumors  ai"e  apparently  monocystic ;  9  per  cent,  der- 
moid ;  18  per  cent,  cancerous,  and  the  remaining  64  per  cent,  polycystic  or  compound. 

2.  That  53  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  on  the  left  side,  20  per  cent,  on  the  right,  and 
only  17  per  cent,  double. 

3.  That  simple  cystic  disease  of  the  ovary  is  rarely  double,  and  that,  when  double 
ovarian  disease  exists,  the  majority  of  the  cases  are  cancerous,  colloid,  or  of  the  solid 
kind. 

4.  That  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  in  married  w^omen,  and  that  the  disease  is 
most  frequent  between  the  age  of  twenty  and  forty,  or  during  the  vigor  of  sexual  life. 

5.  That  the  disease  runs  its  course  in  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  all  cases  within  two  years ; 
30  per  cent,  dying  from  exhaustion,  20  per  cent,  from  peritonitis,  17  per  cent,  from  sup- 
puration of  the  cyst  chiefly  following  tapping,  9  per  cent,  from  the  two  last  causes  com- 
bined, 10  per  cent,  from  peritonitis  caused  by  rupture  of  the  cyst,  10  per  cent,  from  the 
cyst  ulcerating  into  some  viscus,  such  as  the  intestine  or  bladder.  Hemorrhage  into  the 
abdomen  and  strangulation  of  the  bowels  by  the  pedicle  caused  death  in  1  case  in  the  100. 

6.  That  in  the  monocystic  tumors  there  is  a  greater  disposition  for  the  cyst  to  ulcerate 
into  the  bowels  than  in  other  cases,  and  to  suppurate  after  tapping. 

7.  That  in  56  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  cancerous  disease,  both  organs  are  involved. 

8.  That  in  the  dermoid  tumors  there  is  a  greater  disposition  for  the  cyst  to  rupture  tlian 
in  all  other  forms  of  disease,  death  being  directly  due  to  this  cause  in  37  per  cent. 

9.  That  acute  peritonitis  and  suppuration  of  the  cyst  as  a  direct  result  of  the  operation 
of  tapping  is  by  no  means  unfrequent. 

Cases  of  spontaneous  recovery  occur,  but  they  are  so  rare  that  they  must  not  be  looked 
for.  When  they  occur  they  take  place  by  rupture  of  the  cyst,  and  this  rupture  is  generally 
the  result  of  accident  or  violent  muscular  action.  As  a  rule,  however,  when  a  cyst  rup- 
tures, death  takes  place  from  shock,  peritonitis,  or  blood  poisoning  (vide  conclusion  5). 
In  exceptional  cases,  when  the  cyst  has  discharged  itself  into  the  large  intestine,  the 
event  may  be  signified  by  a  copious  discharge  of  the  cyst's  contents  by  the  rectum  ;  but 
when  into  the  small,  no  such  event  may  occur,  the  fluid  being  reabsorbed.  Under  both 
circumstances,  there  is  always  great  danger  to  life  from  the  entrance  into  the  cyst  itself 
of  fecal  matter  or  fetid  air. 

Diagnosis  of  an  Ovarian  Tumor. 

When  an  ovarian  tumor  has  attained  a  considerable  size,  has  risen  well  out  of  the 
pelvis,  and  is  unassociated  with  any  complications,  its  diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  as  a  rule, 
more  particularly  if  it  can  be  made  out  to  be  composed  of  many  cysts  or  multilocular. 
But  when  the  tumor  is  small  or  very  large  ;  unilocular  or  very  solid ;  central  or  of  ra|)id 
growth,  difficulties  of  diagnosis  are  met  with,  and  it  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  under 
any  of  these  circumstances,  there  are  few  surgical  cases  that  demand  more  care  on  the 
part  of  the  surgeon  before  he  gives  an  opinion,  and  still  more  caution  before  he  acts  upon 
it.    In  some  few  instances,  indeed,  a  positive  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  without  the  help 
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of  some  exploratory  operative  proceeding.  Under  all  circumstances,  however,  in  the 
diagnosis  of  a  suspected  ovarian  case,  every  possibility  of  its  nature  should  be  entertained, 
and  a  conclusion  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  exclusion  ;  each  possibility  should  be  separately 
considered  and  Aveighed,  and  the  most  probable  finally  accepted." 

The  possibility  of  a  solid  or  semi-solid  tumor  being  due  to  pregnancy,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  a  cystic  tumor  being  complicated  with  it  or  hydramnion  ought  always  to  be 
before  the  mind  of  the  surgeon,  while  the  complete  cessation  of  the  menses  for  a  few 
months  in  connection  with  the  existence  of  an  abdominal  tumor  ought  also  to  suggest  cau- 
tion in  diagnosis,  and,  when  for  diagnostic  or  curative  ends  operative  measures  are  being 
considered,  delay,  since  though  catamenial  irregularity  is  common  in  ovarian  disease, 
total  ari-est  for  any  time  is  rare. 

The  early  history  of  an  ovarian  case  is  always  obscure,  and  the  statements  of  patients 
concerning  its  early  growth  must  be  accepted  with  caution.  In  a  general  way,  the  tumor 
is  discovered  by  accident,  or,  attention  is  tirst  drawn  to  its  presence  by  abdominal  enlarge- 
ment. 

Pain  is  rarely  present  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  when  it  exists  is  usually  the 
result  of  mechanical  causes ;  that  is,  it  is  due  to  the  impaction  of  a  small  ovarian  tumor 
in  the  pelvis,  or  to  the  pressure  of  a  larger  one  upon  the  viscera,  vessels,  or  nerves. 

AVhen  the  tumor  presses  upon  the  bladder,  incontinence  of  urine  or  dysuria  will  occur ; 
but  when  it  irritates  the  bowels,  diarrhoea.  When  it  drags  upon  the  omentum  or  presses 
upon  the  stomach,  nausea  and  vomiting  may  be  present,  and  where  it  encroaches  upon  the 
thorax,  dyspnoea.  Nerve  pains  will  be  produced  according  to  tlie  nerves  that  are  pressed 
upon,  and  cedema  of  the  genitals,  legs,  or  abdomen,  according  to  the  amount  of  interference 
to  the  return  of  venous  blood  caused  by  the  tumor.  Qidema  of  the  abdominal  walls  is 
said  to  be  typical  of  cancerous  disease  of  the  ovaries,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  since  I  have 
seen  this  symptom  very  frequently  in  undoubted  examples  of  simple  ovarian  disease. 

Local  pain,  pyrexia,  with  a  high  temperature  and  abdominal  tenderness  associated  with 
a  cystic  abdominal  tumor,  generally  indicate  inflammatory  changes  within  an  ovarian  cyst. 

Dermoid  tumors  are  said  to  be  more  commonly  attended  Avith  pain  than  any  other,  and 
unilocular  cysts  with  less,  though  I  cannot  confirm  the  former  observation. 

In  well-marked  exam[)les  of  ovarian  disease  the  face  becomes  pinched  and  the  peculiar 
"ovarian  expression"  manifests  itself,  but  after  the  removal  of  the  tumor  by  ovariotomy, 
it  is  remarkable  how  soon  this  expression  disappears. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  an  ovarian  tumor  will  now  occupy  our  attention,  and  its 
physical  signs  will  be  first  considered  as  made  out  by  percussion  and  palpation,  since  it  is 
by  these  more  than  any  others  that  the  surgeon  is  generally  led  to  an  approximate  opinion 
of  the  nature  of  the  case.  Too  much  confidence,  however,  must  not  be  placed  on  them, 
since  they  are  only  of  value  when  taken  in  connection  Avith  other  symptoms. 

In  all  cases  of  sus{)ected  ovai-ian  disease,  the  patient  to  be  examined  should  be  undressed 
and  then  placed  on  her  back.  Tlie  surgeon  should  afterwards  so  expose  the  abdomen  as 
to  be  able  to  have  a  good  look  at  it  and  observe  whether  the  abdominal  enlargement  is 
central  or  lateral,  smooth,  irregular,  or  nodular  in  outline ;  he  should  view  it  also  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  outline  is  stationary  and  that  it  does  not  shift. 
He  should  then  place  his  hand  flat  upon  the  abdomen,  and  having  rested  it  there  for  a 
minute  or  so  to  test  the  points  just  alluded  to,  move  it  steadily  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  tumor  in  all  directions,  and,  at  the  same  time  by  palpation,  ascertain  something  of  the 
condition  of  the  deeper  parts. 

By  these  means,  much  will  have  been  ascertained  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  will 
have  been  made  out  whether  a  tumor  exists  or  not:  something  will  have  been  learnt,  too, 
concerning  its  size  and  mobility,  and  whether  it  is  solid,  fluid,  or  the  two  combined. 

The  surgeon  should  then  proceed  to  percuss  the  parts,  doing  this  at  first  superficially 
and  then  deeply.  He  should  also  examine  for  fluctuation  ;  asking  himself  during  the 
whole  examination  the  following  questions — Is  this  abdominal  enlargement  due  to  tym- 
panitic or  some  phantom — that  is,  muscular — tumor?  Is  it  due  to,  or  complicated  with 
pregnancy,  or  is  it  uterine  or  ovarian  disease  ?  Can  it  be  a  hydatid,  renal  cyst,  or  an 
enlarged  viscus  such  as  spleen  or  kidney  ?    Is  it  a  cancerous  tumor  ? 

A  fluctuating  tumor  rising  from  the  pelvis  in  a  central  position  yielding  a  dull  note  on 
superficial  as  well  as  on  deep  percussion,  with  epigastric  and  lumbar  resonance,  is  probably 
a  cystic  ovarian  growth,  and,  when  the  tumor  fluctuates  in  all  directions,  as  is  proved  by 
the  peculiar  thrill  of  the  wave  elicited  on  percussion,  the  growth  is  probably  unilocular  or 
monocystic.  When  the  tumor  has  an  irregular  or  botryoidal  outline,  and  fluctuation  is 
confined  to  parts,  it  is  certainly  compound,  the  degrees  of  solidity  in  a  compound  or  mul- 
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tilocular  tumor  varying  greatly.  If  the  tumor  seem  to  be  a  unilocular  or  monocystic 
growth,  the  surgeon  must  remember  tliat  ovarian  tumors  of  this  kind  are  comparatively 
rare,  and  that  those  which  appear  to  be  such  often  contain  some  intracystic  growths.  He 
should  also  know  that  purely  unilocular  cysts  are  jjrobably  broad  ligament  cysts  or  par- 
ovarian, that  is,  a  cystic  degeneration  of  the  tubules  of  the  Wollfian  body,  although  mul- 
tilocular  parovarian  tumors  have  been  recorded. 

If  the  tumor  be  clearly  cystic  and  multilocular,  the  probabilities  are  that  it  is  ovarian, 
and  if  more  solid  than  cystic,  uterine. 

Uterine  and  ovarian  tumors  yield  a  dull  note  on  deep  percussion,  and,  as  in  these  cases 
the  intestines  are  pushed  upwards  and  towards  the  loins,  these  regions  are  consequently 
resonant,  and  no  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  patient  will  alter  this  fact.  In  ascites, 
witli  the  shoulders  of  the  patient  raised,  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen  may  likewise 
yield  a  dull  sound,  but  with  the  shoulders  depressed  and  the  hips  raised,  resonance  will 
be  made  out,  the  bowels  naturally  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ascitic  liquid.  In  ascites, 
the  central  portion  of  the  abdomen  is  resonant  and  the  sides  dull,  whereas  in  ovarian 
dropsy  it  is  the  reverse. 

When  the  intestines,  however,  are  matted  together  from  cancerous  or  old  peritoneal 
disease,  difficulties  occur,  and  errors  in  diagnosis  can  only  be  avoided  by  going  carefully 
into  the  clinical  history  of  the  case  and  by  a  pelvic  examination. 

in  ovarian  disease  a  friction  sound  may  be  detected  at  times  on  auscultation  or  on  the 
application  of  the  hand,  while  in  ascites  no  such  symptom  will  be  present. 

On  the  Diagnostic  Value  of  a  Pelvic  Examination  in  Ovarian  Disease. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  ovarian  tumor  can  hardly  ever  be  said  to  be  complete  until  a  pelvic 
examination  by  means  of  the  finger  and  uterine  sound  has  been  made,  and  the  combined 
examination  between  the  abdominal  wall  and  rectum,  for  which  purpose  the  patient  had 
better  be  placed  on  her  side. 

When  the  uterus  is  found  to  be  in  front  of  and  distinct  from  the  abdominal  tumor  and 
movable  without  it,  the  growth  is  probably  ovarian. 

When  the  tumor  and  uterus  move  together,  or  if  the  uterus  be  drawn  up  out  of  the 
pelvis,  difficulties  in  diagnosis  may  be  experienced.  If  the  tumor  be  cystic,  it  may  be 
ovarian  with  a  short  pedicle,  a  broad  ligament  or  parovarian  cyst,  or  a  cystic  disease  of 
the  uterus. 

When  it  is  solid,  it  may  still  be  ovarian,  dermoid,  fibrous,  or  cancerous  ;  or  it  may  be 
a  fibrous  tumor  of  the  uterus. 

A  fixed  pelvic  tumor  is  probably  neither  ovarian  nor  uterine,  but  if  either,  it  is  can- 
cerous. 

In  an  ovarian  tumor,  the  uterine  sound  will  rarely  go  beyond  its  two  inches,  unless 
comfjlicated  with  pregnancy  or  some  uterine  disease.  In  cystic  disease  of  the  uterus,  it 
may  enter  for  six  or  more. 

The  uterine  sound  should  not  be  used  too  hastily  for  diagnostic  purposes,  because  when 
pregnancy  and  ovarian  disease  are  combined,  evil  may  follow  its  use,  although  it  ought 
always  to  be  employed  before  operative  measures  are  resorted  to. 

When  ascites  is  present,  a  pelvic  examination  will  generally  detect  a  vaginal  rectocele, 
that  is,  a  bulging  into  the  vagina  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vaginal  passage  from  the 
pressure  of  the  ascitic  fluid  into  Douglas's  pouch,  and  this  bulging  is  not  met  witli  in 
uncomplicated  ovarian  disease,  though  it  may  occur  when  ovarian  disease  and  ascites 
coexist.  I  have  found  this  point  of  great  diagnostic  value  for  many  years,  and  was  pleased 
to  read  that  Dr.  Peaslee  had  mentioned  it  as  one  of  value. 

"  Solid  uterine  tumors,"  writes  Tait,  "  besides  the  absence  of  fluctuation,  have  in  addi- 
tion two  vascular  signs  which  I  have  never  met  with  in  ovarian  tumors,  viz.,  an  aortic 
impulse  which  may  be  seen  and  felt,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  uterine  arteries  to  be  felt 
in  the  vagina." 

In  pregnancy  there  is  also  to  be  seen  the  peculiar  purple  livid  condition  of  vagina  which 
does  not  exist  in  other  pelvic  tumors,  the  changed  appearance  of  the  nipple,  enlargement 
of  the  breasts,  &c,  &c. 

I  have  often  found  the  rectal  digital  examination  for  diagnostic  purposes  to  be  great, 
and  particularly  in  young  or  old  virgins ;  but  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  experience  of 
the  value  of  the  introduction  of  the  hand.  Professor  Simon,  of  Heidelberg,  however, 
speaks  highly  of  it. 
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On  the  Value  of  Tapping  for  Diagnostic  Purposes. 

When  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  a  cystic  abdominal  tumor,  a  pre- 
liminary tapping  ouglit  to  be  performed,  and  tlie  j)hysical  nature  of  the  fluid  examined, 
although  an  ovarian  fluid  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  is  not  to  be  recognized  by  any 
definite  physical  or  chemical  characters.  Drs.  Washington  Atlee  and  Peaslee,  however, 
inform  us  that  the  fluid  of  an  ovarian  cyst  may  be  distinguished  from  all  fluids  by  the 
presence  of  a  peculiar  cell  which  they  call  the  ovarian  granule-cell,  wliich  is  about  tlie 
size  of  a  pus-cell,  round  and  full  of  granules,  and  Mr.  Thornton  has  recently  confirmed 
these  observations  ('  Path.  Soc.,'  March  16th,  187;'))  ;  adding,  moreover,  that  large  pear- 
shaped,  round,  or  oval  cells,  containing  a  granular  material  with  one  or  several  large 
clear  nuclei,  with  nucleoli  and  a  number  of  transparent  globules  or  vacuoles,  are  character- 
istic of  malignant  tumors. 

When,  from  what  appears  to  be  a  monocyst,  the  fluid  drawn  is  clear,  slightly  opalescent, 
and  limpid,  of  a  low  specific  gravity,  about  1005,  and  non-coagulable  by  heat  or  nitric 
acid,  or  if  coagulable  by  heat  the  coagulum  is  redissolved  upon  the  addition  of  boiling 
acetic  acid,  there  is  a  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  the  tumor  is  a  broad  ligament  or  par- 
ovarian cyst,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope,  that  either  a 
cure  may  follow  the  operation  of  paracentesis,  or,  if  not  a  cure,  the  lapse  of  a  long  interval 
of  time  before  the  repetition  of  the  operation  is  called  for.  This  fact  was  pointed  out  by 
the  late  Dr.  F.  Bird  ('Med.  Times,'  July  19,  1851). 

When  the  fluid  drawn  off  is  clearly  alljuminous,  tenacious,  dark,  or  light  colored,  when 
it  is  even  watery  and  like  that  contained  in  the  cysts  last  described,  and  is  found  micro- 
scopically to  contain  the  compound  cells  or  epithelial  elements  already  referred  to,  the 
tumor  is  probably  ovarian,  and  ought  to  be  removed. 

When  the  fluid  drawn  off  is  highly  albuminous  and  coagulates  spontaneously,  the 
suspicion  of  the  tumor  being  a  fibro-cystic  uterine  one  ought  to  be  raised,  though  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  true  diagnosis  of  a  fibro-cystic  uterine  tumor  from  a  polycystic  ovarian 
can  only  be  made  out,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by  an  exploratory  incision,  when  the 
absence  of  the  pearly  appearance  of  the  ovarian  and  the  presence  of  the  pinkish,  vascular, 
and  fleshy  aspect  of  the  fibro-cystic,  is  enough  to  excite  the  surgeon's  suspicion  of  the 
uterine  nature  of  the  growth. 

When  pregnancy  and  well-developed  ovarian  disease  coexists,  tapping  ought  to  be  per- 
formed, though  in  cases  where  the  oj)eration  is  inadmissible,  from  the  nature  of  the  tumor, 
ovariotomy  is  a  justifiable  proceeding,  Spencer  Wells  having  performed  the  operation  in 
nine  cases  during  pregnancy,  and  in  eight  with  success  ;  it  should,  however,  be  under- 
taken before  the  fourth  month  (Obstet.  Soc.  MS.,  1877).  When  the  tumor  is  small  it 
should  be  left  alone. 

The  Treatment  of  Ovarian  Disease  In  the  treatment  of  ovarian  disease,  medi- 
cine is  of  little  value  and  has  no  direct  influence  in  arresting  its  progress.  It  does  good 
only  by  improving  the  general  condition  of  the  subject.  The  operation  of  tapping  in 
unilocular  cysts  is,  however,  often  of  great  value,  and  at  times  essential.  Injection  of  the 
cyst  is  only  applicable  to  a  small  class  of  cases.  Ovariotomy,  in  a  general  way,  is  the 
only  radical  cure. 

John  Hunter  clearly  realized  the  truth  of  this  in  1787,  when  he  said,  "  In  the  early 
stage  of  ovarian  dropsy  I  would  almost  advise  that  they  should  be  removed  entirely,  if  the 
complaint  can  clearly  be  ascertained,  as  they  otherwise  will  certainly  kill  the  patient." 
He  adds,  however,  that  "  electricity  has  been  serviceable  lately  in  diminishing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  formation  of  the  fluid  in  a  patient  I  am  acquainted  with.  How  far  it  will  be 
of  furtlier  service  I  cannot  say"  (MS.  lectures). 

At  the  present  day  the  operation  of  ovariotomy  is  an  accepted  one  by  the  profession, 
and  is  as  recognized  and  justifiable  as  any  other  grave  operation.  Surgeons  and  physi- 
cians differ  only  as  to  the  class  of  cases  in  which  it  is  applicable,  and  the  period  at  which 
it  should  be  performed. 

British  surgeons  may  probably  claim  the  credit  of  having  establislied  tliis  operation 
in  spite  of  early  difficulties  and  blind  opposition,  and  the  names  of  Lizars  of  Edinburgh, 
MacDowell  of  Kentucky,  Jeatfreson  of  Framlingham,  Walne,  Fred.  Bird,  Lane,  Morgan, 
Aston  Key,  Cooper,  and  Cajsar  Hawkins,  of  London,  must  ever  be  remembered  as 
amongst  its  earliest  practical  promoters.  Charles  Clay  of  Manchester,  however,  the 
first  great  ovariotomist  in  this  country.  Brown  and  particularly  Spencer  Wells  of  London, 
Keith  of  Edinburgh,  Koeberle  of  Strasburg,  Skoldberg  of  Stockholm,  and  Atlee  of 
America,  with  Hutchinson,  and  possibly  the  present  writer,  have  by  successes  fairly 
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overcome  all  prejudices,  and  rendered  the  operation  an  established  and  accepted  one. 
Witliout  going  into  the  details  of  statistics  which  are  now  no  more  needed  in  this  than  in 
other  large  operations,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  the  operation  is  not  placed  in 
too  favorable  a  light  when  it  is  said  to  be  successful  in  2  out  of  every  3  cases,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  and  in  at  least  3  out  of  4  selected  cases.  Mr.  Spencer  "Wells  informs  us, 
as  the  result  of  his  unrivalled  expei'ience,  that,  out  of  his  900  cases,  221,  or  24*5  per 
cent.,  died,  and  T.  Keitli  lost  only  33  out  of  200  cases  ('  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  June  20, 
1875). 

Having  thus  decided  that  the  operation  of  ovariotomy  is  justifiable  under  some  circum- 
stances, and  desirable  under  otliers,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  what  tiiose  circumstances 
are,  under  which  it  should  be  undertaken,  and  what  are  the  best  cases  adapted  for  its  suc- 
cessful practice. 

Are  all  examples  of  ovarian  disease  to  be  treated  by  extirpation  ?  if  not,  which  should 
be  selected,  and  at  what  period  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  should  the  operation  be  per- 
foi'med? 

What  cases  are  to  be  selected  for  operation  ? — The  very  statement  of  this 
question  would  seem  to  imply,  tiiat  the  operation  of  ovariotomy  is  not  suitable  in  all  cases 
of  ovarian  disease,  and  that  there  are  some  to  which  it  is  quite  inapplicable,  since  clioice 
implies  selection,  and,  as  a  consequence,  variety,  which  leads  us  to  consider  what  are  the 
different  forms  of  ovarian  disease  ?  For  surgical  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  divide  all  cases 
into  the  simple  and  compound  cysts,  the  former  being  composed  of  one  cavity  only,  tlie 
latter  of  many,  solid  material  being  almost  always  present,  though  varying  in  amount. 

In  the  simple  or  monocystic  ovarian  tumors  wiien  the  diagnosis  is  clear,  other  plans  of 
treatment  than  ovariotomy  are,  doubtless,  open  to  the  surgeon,  and  among  these  the  treat- 
ment by  injection  of  iodine,  wliich  in  the  hands  of  different  men  has  had  variable  success 
stands  foremost.  M.  Boinet  says  that  out  of  forty-five  patients  suffering  from  this  disease, 
tliirty-one  were  cured,  five  had  relapses,  and  nine  died.  Sir  J.  Sim[)Son  pei-formed  it  in 
about  twenty  cases  with  good  success,  only  one  case  dying  ;  while  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  found 
that  out  of  ten  cases  in  whicli  this  practice  was  followed  two  only  were  satisfactory,  and 
two  died.    Dr.  West  in  eight  cases  had  one  cured. 

Still,  this  plan  of  treatment  is  uncertain;  it  may  cure  in  exceptional  cases,  and  does 
not  generally  meet  with  much  favor;  but  in  the  majority  it  does  no  good,  and  may  even 
be  followed  by  a  fatal  result.  It  is  applicable  only  to  simple  cases  of  monocystic  disease, 
and  is  quite  inapplicable  and  useless  in  the  raultilocular  tumor,  and  where  much  solid  growth 
exists. 

A  similar  ovarian  cyst  uncomplicated  with  the  development  of  smallar  cysts  within  its 
walls,  and  unassociated  with  any  solid  growth,  is  unquestionably  a  somewhat  rai'e  affec- 
tion. Such  cysts  are,  however,  occasionally  found,  and  examples  have  fallen  under  my 
own  observation,  but  they  are  not  common  ;  the  majority  of  cysts,  even  those  which 
appear  to  be  simple,  possessing  the  remarkable  power  of  reproducing  other  cysts  within 
their  walls,  and  being,  as  Sir  James  Paget  originally  described  them,  prolifei'ous  cysts. 
The  majority  of  tlie  pure  unilocular  cysts  are  broad  ligament  cysts  or  parovarian,  and  in 
them  a  cure  occasionally  follows  a  simple  tapping. 

Among  the  cases  whicli  have  been  tabulated  as  monocystic  tumors — only  nine  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number — many  doubtless  were  of  the  proliferous  kind,  and  in  these,  the 
treatment  by  injection  is  not  to  be  advised. 

The  treatment  by  iodine  injection  should,  however,  always  be  entertained  by  the  sur- 
geon in  every  case  of  apparent  monocystic  ovarian  disease,  while  the  circumstances  of  each 
individual  case  can  alone  determine  what  course  ought  to  be  taken. 

Of  the  fibrous  or  solid  tumors  of  the  ovary,  little  need  be  said,  as  they  seldom  develop 
to  any  size  or  interfere  to  any  great  extent  with  the  patient's  comfort,  while  the  expedi- 
ency of  their  removal  has  rarely  to  be  entertained  by  the  surgeon.  Should  they,  how- 
ever, become  cumbersome  by  their  size,  the  expediency  of  their  removal  must  be  enter- 
tained, and  decided  upon  as  in  other  cases. 

In  all  other  forms  of  ovarian  disease,  in  the  multilocular  or  polycystic,  composite,  ade- 
noid, or  cysto-sarcomatous,  as  they  have  been  variously  called ;  in  all  which  are  made  up 
of  many  cysts  and  of  a  variable  quantity  of  solid  material,  such  cases  forming,  indeed, 
the  bulk  of  those  coming  under  observation  ;  there  is  no  treatment  which  appears  to  be  of 
any  material  benefit,  none  which  seems  to  have  any  influence  in  retarding  the  growth  of 
the  disease,  in  palliating  its  inconvenience*,  or  averting  its  end.  The  treatment  by  iodine 
injection  is  obviously  inapplicable  to  them,  and  there  is  nothing  else  which  offers  any 
prospect  of  doing  permanent  good.    The  patient  must  quietly  submit  to  her  fate  or  to  the 
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alternative  of  an  operation  ;  and  in  these  bearing  "  the  stamp  of  incurability  upon  them," 
the  question  becomes  necessarily  narrowed. 

By  means  of  the  operation  of  tapi)ing,  a  patient  may  obtain  relief,  which  is  only  tem- 
porary. Within  a  brief  period,  and  at  uncertain  intervals  the  operation  will  have  to  be 
repeated,  and,  by  repetition  of  such  means,  existence  may  be  prolonged,  but  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  this  prolonged  existence  is  miserable,  and  tlie  intervals  of  so-called  ease  are, 
at  the  best,  uncertain.  Tapping  is  also  at  times  a  fatal  operation,  in  rare  instances  from 
hemorrhage  into  the  abdomen,  but  more  frequently  from  acute  peritonitis  and  suppuration 
of  the  cyst.  My  own  statistics  prove,  that  tliese  causes  of  death  are  35-5  per  cent,  more 
frequent  when  tapping  has  been  employed  than  when  the  disease  has  been  allowed  to  run 
its  course. 

It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  in  all  cases  of  tapping,  parietal  if  not  visceral  adhe- 
sions are  prone  to  take  place,  and,  in  the  analysis  of  fatal  cases,  this  fact  is  well  demon- 
strated. Under  these  circumstances,  is  tapping  to  be  recommended  in  such  cases  of  ovarian 
disease  as  appear  to  be  favorable  examples  for  tlie  operation  of  ovariotomy  ?  Without  doubt, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  tajjping  liad  better  not  be  performed.  For  diagnostic  purposes, 
as  already  shown,  it  may  be  employed  with  confidence  and  with  good  effect,  for  it  is  better 
to  run  the  risk  of  causing  the  formation  of  adhesions  and  even  of  death  by  the  opei'ation 
of  tapping,  than  to  submit  a  patient  to  the  dangers  of  ovariotomy  when  the  nature  of  the 
case  is  not  clearly  understood,  and  tiie  propriety  of  the  removal  of  the  growth  is  sur- 
rounded with  doubt.  In  very  clironic  cases,  it  may  also  be  adopted  when  the  tumor  is 
made  up  of  one  large  cyst,  wliich  may  be  a  broad  ligament  cyst,  and  thei'efore  curable  by 
tap[)ing,  but,  under  other  circumstances,  it  is  by  no  means  advisable  to  have  recourse  to 
the  practice.  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  assures  us,  liowever,  tliat  the  mortality  of  ovariotomy 
is  but  little  affected  by  tapping. 

When  a  patient  has  attained  the  point  at  which  it  is  evident  something  must  be  done 
for  her  relief,  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  clear,  and  there  are  no  points  in  the  case 
contra-indicating  the  capital  operation  of  ovariotomy,  it  is  the  safer  practice  by  far  to 
operate  at  once  than  to  lose  time,  which  may  be  of  value,  or  to  risk  causing  the  formation 
of  adhesions,  which  are  always  evils,  by  any  such  temporizing  means  as  tapping.  For 
diagnostic  [)ur[)oses,  in  certain  cases,  the  operation  of  paracentesis  abdominis  is  of  great 
value,  as  it  is  in  others  in  which  relief  is  a  necessity  and  the  operation  of  ovariotomy  is 
inexpedient  or  inapplicable  ;  but,  under  other  circumstances,  it  is  a  mistake  and  should  be 
avoided. 

Are  all  cases,  therefore,  of  polycystic  tumors  of  the  ovary  to  be 
excised  ;  and,  if  not,  which  should  be  rejected  ?  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  doing  permanent  good  to  a  patient  laboring  under  this  disease  by  any  special 
treatment,  as  there  is  no  remedy  which  can  be  trusted  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  tumoi-, 
or  to  arrest  its  progress.  Further,  there  is  no  operation  less  than  tliat  of  extirpation, 
which  offers  any  prospect  of  affording  permanent  relief,  or  benefit.  Still,  there  are  forms 
of  nuiltilocular  ovarian  disease  Avith  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  interfere,  and  others  with 
wliich  it  would  be  quite  unjustifiable,  and  among  these  the  cancerous  stand  pre-eminent; 
and,  though  there  may  be  difficulty  in  forming  an  exact  diagnosis  as  to  the  existence  of 
such  a  cancerous  growth,  an  ap])roach  to  certainty  may  be  made  and  a  fair  probability 
attained.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  made  out  by  any  local  examination  alone,  for,  so  far 
as  my  own  experience  goes,  there  are  no  definite  local  symptoms  by  which  a  solid  or  semi- 
solid multilocular  cancerous  ovarian  tumor  can  be  diagnosed  from  one  of  a  benign 
character,  although,  perhaps,  in  rare  examples  of  cancerous  disease  the  general  outlines  of 
the  growth  are  more  irregular  or  nodular.  The  suspicion  of  its  cancerous  nature  is  only 
to  be  roused  by  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  natural  history  of  the  case  ; 
since  in  the  cancerous,  there  will  be,  as  a  rule,  more  emaciation,  wasting,  and  rapid  con- 
stitutional decay  than  in  the  benign,  and  the  disease  will  run  its  course  more  rapidly, 
although  the  size  of  the  tumor  may  not  be  so  great  as  in  the  cystic  form.  This  rule  has 
many  exceptions,  for  the  cancerous  tumor  of  the  ovary  is  very  commonly  a  cystic  disease, 
and  there  are  no  reasons  why  these  cysts  shoidd  not  enlarge  as  much  in  the  malignant 
as  in  the  simple  form,  and  in  practice  this  is  found  to  be  the  case.  When  solid  and 
uncomplicated  with  cysts,  the  cancerous  tumors,  liowever,  rarely  attain  a  great  size.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  ojdema  of  the  abdominal  walls  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  useful 
guide  to  indicate  the  cancerous  nature  of  ovarian  disease,  but  my  own  personal  experience 
does  not  support  this  view,  and  in  the  instances  which  have  come  under  my  observation 
in  which  this  symptom  has  existed  to  the  greatest  extent  and  the  most  marked  degree, 
there  has  been  little  doubt  as  to  the  benign  nature  of  the  disease,  for  the  tumors  in  one 
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case  had  existed  for  eight  years,  in  another  for  twelve,  while  in  a  third  for  at  least  thirty 
years,  and  in  these  three  extreme  examples,  the  thickness  of  (edematous  integument  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  might  have  been  calculated  by  inches — the  oedema  of  the 
skin  showing  itself  in  vesicular  swellings,  varying  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  large  grape. 
The  ojdema  was,  indeed,  so  great  that  in  all  these  cases  taf)ping  in  the  median  line  of  the 
abdomen,  or  in  front,  was  out  of  the  question,  and  a  lateral  position  liad  to  be  selected. 
If,  however,  the  organs  are  found  to  be  somewhat  fixed  and  immovable  on  a  pelvic  exami- 
nation instead  of  being  free  and  mobile,  the  probability  of  the  growth  being  of  a  cancerous 
nature  is  much  increased,  for  the  disposition  to  cause  infiltration  of  the  neighboring  parts 
is  as  common  in  cancer  of  the  ovary  as  of  other  parts.  Cancer  of  the  ovary  is  also  apt  to 
involve  both  organs,  and  from  my  notes  of  fourteen  examples  of  disease  of  both  ovaries, 
nine  were  cancerous  ;  and  among  the  cancerous  there  were  only  seven  examples,  or  43 
per  cent.,  in  wliich  the  disease  was  single — the  law  of  symmetry  being  observed  in  this 
as  in  other  forms  of  constitutional  disease.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  careful  pelvic 
examination  is  a  matter  of  such  great  importance  that  under  no  conditions  should  it  be 
omitted,  since  by  it  alone  are  these  points  in  a  large  ))roportion  of  cases  to  be  made  out. 

Are  all  eases  of  benign  multiloeular  ovarian  tumors,  then,  to  be 
excised? — The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  doubtful  since  the  patient  must  be  left 
alone  to  bear  the  inconvenience  of  the  ovarian  tumor,  and  endure  the  living  death  of  its 
matured  miseries  and  die,  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  the  prolonged  suffering  produced  by 
its  presence ;  or,  at  some  time  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  run  the  risk  of  the  capital 
operation  and  submit  to  ovariotomy. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  period  of  the  tumor's  growth  at  which  it  is  desirable 
to  undertake  its  extirpation,  it  will  be  well  to  look  back  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
disease,  and  inquire,  what  are  the  chances  of  life  for  a  patient  who  is  left  alone  ? — how 
long  may  life  be  prolonged  under  favorable  circumstances?  and,  what  is  the  average  period 
in  which  ovarian  disease  runs  its  course  ? 

In  discussing  these  points,  it  is  needless  to  quote  numerous  authorities,  as  all  are 
tolerably  agreed  that  the  average  duration  of  life  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  ovarian 
tumors  when  the  disease  is  allowed  to  run  its  course,  is  two  or  at  tlie  utmost  three  years ; 
that  few  live  over  four,  and  those  who  survive  beyond  that  period  must  be  regarded  as 
exceptional.    In  my  own  cases  75  per  cent,  ran  tlieir  course  within  two  years. 

"Taking  everything  into  consideration,"  says  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt,  in  his  admirable  work 
on  the  diseases  of  women,  "  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  drawing  from  tlie  published  cases 
of  Dr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Stafford  Lee  the  conclusion  that  the  probable  duration  of  a  case  of 
ovarian  disease  of  progressive  character  is,  in  85  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  two  or  at 
the  most  three  years ;  of  tlie  apparently  '  stationary,'  or  chronic  cases,  the  progress  is 
more  favorable,  but  in  such  cases  tlie  disease  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  start  into  fresh 
activity.  The  first  question  we  naturally  put  to  ourselves  when  a  case  of  the  kind  comes 
before  us  for  decision  is,  Does  this  case  belong  to  the  fortunate  series,  the  10  or  15  in  the 
100  ?  or  is  it  one  of  the  90  who  must  die  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  if  unrelieved?" 
To  the  surgeon,  however,  this  question  is  not  of  so  much  importance,  for  it  is  not  till  the 
tumor  has  become  by  its  growth  so  large  as  to  raise  the  question  of  operative  interference 
tliat  the  answer  lias  to  be  given,  and  at  such  a  stage  of  the  disease  this  becomes  of  little 
value. 

Huving  thus  clear  ideas  on  such  an  important  point,  we  may  ask  ourselves  at  what 
period  of  the  tumor's  growth  should  the  operation  of  ovariotomy  be  entertained?  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  answering  this  question,  as  the  operation  should  not  be  entertained  when 
the  tumor  is  small,  and  causing  little  or  no  mechanical  inconvenience,  or,  when  the  patient 
is  in  sound  health  and  well  able  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  life  or  enjoy  its  pleasures. 
Ovariotomy  should  not  be  tliought  of  when  the  patient's  general  condition  of  health  is 
very  bad  or  the  powers  feeble ;  when  there  is  evidence  of  disease  in  any  other  organ  than 
the  ovary,  and  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  the  powers  of  life  are  unable  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  operation,  or  incapable  of  rendering  the  needful  reparative  assistance  for  the 
recovery  of  the  case.  It  is  no  more  to  be  entertained  under  these  circumstances  than 
would  any  other  cajntal  operation  ;  since  the  principles  whicli  guide  the  surgeon  in  the 
ordinary  conduct  of  his  cases,  and  which  should  scrupulously  be  adhered  to  in  the  prac- 
tice of  all  operations,  are  applicable  to  ovarian  disease. 

It  is  true  that  a  surgeon  is  sometimes  led  to  perform  an  operation  in  neglected  hernia, 
certain  examples  of  amputation  for  disease  or  accident,  in  the  ligature  of  a  vessel,  or  the 
excision  of  a  tumor  when  suffering  is  severe,  and,  if  the  patient  be  left  alone,  death  is 
certain,  although  the  probability  of  saving  life  is  almost  nil.    Still,  it  is  in  exceptional 
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examples  of  disease  or  injury  that  such  operations  are  performed,  and  only  when  there  is 
a  possibility  of  success  being  obtained  by  an  operation,  and  none  witliout.  Under  like 
circumstances,  a  surgeon  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  ovariotomy ;  when  a  patient  is 
evidently  being  worn  out  by  the  disease,  and  by  it  alone  ;  when  life's  tortures  are  evi- 
dently becoming  unbearable,  and  death  can  be  calmly  looked  at  and  even  wished  for  ; 
when  there  is  even  a  bare  possibility  that,  on  the  removal  of  the  local  disease  which  is 
clearly  destroying  life,  the  powers  of  the  patient  may  rally,  and  that  at  any  rate  relief  to 
the  suffering  will  be  secured ;  under  such  conditions,  an  operation  may  be  admissible. 
With  the  aid  of  chloroform,  the  operation  is  rendered  ])ainless,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that 
the  after-pains  are,  as  a  rule,  marvelously  little,  for  I  have  heard  patients  frequently  say, 
that  the  pains  after  the  operation  are  not  severe.  Under  certain  circumstances,  conse- 
quently, the  surgeon  may  be  justified  in  performing  ovariotomy  with  the  object  of  giving 
relief,  and  when  only  a  bare  possibility  exists  of  doing  more,  in  the  same  way  that  he  may 
be  justified  in  doing  any  other  operation,  with  the  same  object  and  a  like  slender  hope. 

When  evidence  or  even  a  suspicion  exists  that  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  due  to 
some  disorganizing  change  in  the  cyst  itself,  or  some  suppuration,  the  operation  should  be 
hastened.  To  wait  is  to  allow  the  patient  to  die,  for  any  improvement  in  the  general 
condition  is  impossible  so  long  as  the  local  cause  of  the  symptoms  remains.  The  exist- 
ence of  an  inflamed  or  suppurating  ovarian  cyst  ought  to  be  an  argument  for  the  surgeon 
to  operate  ratlier  than  the  reverse.  This  condition  should  be  suspected  when  fixed  local 
pain  or  tenderness,  constitutional  disturbance,  lever,  a  quick  pulse,  and  a  permanently 
high  temperature  are  found  ;  when,  in  fact,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  such  as 
to  satisfy  the  surgeon  that  some  local  source  oi'  irritation  exists. 

I  have  hitherto  briefly  explained  when  the  operation  is  not  to  be  undertaken,  and 
shown  when  it  may  perhaps  be  justifiable  in  extreme  cases,  but  the  surgeon  should  watch 
himself  carefully  in  such  desperate  cases,  and  not  be  led  to  undertake  it  without  much 
anxious  thought  and  earnest  consideration,  since  operations  undertaken  with  no  reason- 
able prospect  of  success  -are  plainly  unjustifiable,  unscientific,  and  inhumane — they  de- 
grade tlie  surgeon  and  injure  the  profession.  The  public  derives  no  benefit  from  the 
experiment,  and  the  character  of  operative  surgery  necessarily  suffers.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, to  bear  in  mind  tlie  sarcasm  of  Cruveilhier,  that  "  even  success  does  not  always  jus- 
tify rash  enterprises." 

To  return  to  our  original  point,  let  us  inquire  into  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
operation  of  ovariotomy  should  be  performed  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and,  after  what  has 
been  written,  the  answer  to  this  question  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  difficult.  For,  if  the 
reasons  already  given  for  the  rejection  of  the  operation  are  to  be  regarded  as  correct,  it  is 
tolerably  clear,  that  it  is  to  be  thought  of  only  when  the  tumor  has,  by  its  size,  become  so 
cumbersome  as  to  interfere  with  the  comfort  and  curtail  tlie  power  of  the  patient  to  [)er- 
form  the  duties  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  her  ordinary  existence  ;  when  the  general 
health  has  become  affected,  and  the  local  effects  of  the  disease  are  distressing;  under  these 
circumstances,  and  these  alone,  the  question  of  operation  is  to  be  considered,  and,  if  per- 
missible, to  be  undertaken. 

Electrolysis  If  recent  experience,  however,  is  to  be  trusted,  there  is  good  reason  to 

believe  that  the  treatment  by  electrolysis  is  of  value,  for  instances  of  its  success  have  been 
published  by  Dr.  Fieber,  of  Vienna,  and  Dr.  Semeleder  ('  New  York  Med.  Journ.,'  June, 
1876).  A  weak  voltaic  current  was  used  by  both  doctors,  and  the  needle  attached  to  the 
positive  pole  was  introduced  into  the  tumor,  whilst  the  other  pole  was  applied  to  the  skin 
with  a  sponge  or  metallic  electrode.  This  treatment  was  employed  daily  from  five  to  ten 
minutes,  and  cures  were  eflTected  by  from  five  to  twelve  weeks  of  treatment. 

On  the  Operation  of  Ovariotomy. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  operation  of  ovariotomy,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire 
into  the  necessity  of  adopting  any  special  treatment  in  the  preliminary  preparation  of  a 
patient  who  is  to  pass  through  such  an  ordeal ;  as  some  authors  have  led  us  to  believe, 
that  in  this  point  of  practice  there  is  some  special  power,  and  that  success  or  non-success 
in  the  ultimate  result  of  this  operation  may  be  determined  by  the  care  with  which  the 
preliminary  treatment  has  been  carried  out.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  I  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  adopting  any  such  line  of  practice.  The  principles  by 
which  we  should  be  guided  in  the  preliminary  treatment  of  a  patient  about  to  undergo  the 
operation  of  ovariotomy,  need  not  differ  in  any  way  from  those  which  experience  has 
taught  us  to  be  called  for,  previous  to  any  other  capital  operation.    We  should  do  our 
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best  to  raise  the  standard  of  health  by  all  those  general  hygienic  and  other  influences 
•wliich  are  well  known  to  act  beneficially,  such  as  good  air,  simple  nutritious  diet,  a  fair 
amount  of  stimulants,  and  the  administration  of  some  tonic.  Let  the  patient  take  exer- 
cise when  she  can  without  pain,  and  be  careful  that  it  is  ke])t  within  tlie  limits  of  fatigue, 
that  it  be  taken  on  level  ground,  and  that  no  shaking  or  straining  be  on  any  account  allowed ; 
and,  when  she  is  at  rest,  the  halt-reclining  position  ouglit  to  be  usually  assumed.  For  a 
day  or  two  before  the  operation,  however,  exercise,  even  when  possible,  is  not  to  be  ad- 
vised, as  quiet  and  repose  are  then  of  some  essential  service. 

As  a  tonic  medicine,  iron  appears  to  be  of  real  and  important  value,  having  apparently 
an  influence  for  good  which  other  tonics  do  not  possess.  It  is  no  more  useful,  however, 
before  the  operation  of  ovariotomy  than  any  other  capital  operation,  though  it  is  as  good, 
and  I  have  often  thought  that  in  hos[)ital  practice  wounds  are  less  prone  to  inflame,  and 
erysipelatous  affections  are  less  common  under  the  influence  of  this  medicine  than  wiien 
no  such  preliminary  treatment  has  been  adopted.  In  peritoneal  operations,  this  point  is 
of  primary  impoi'tance,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  adoption  of  this  practice  should  be 
recommended.  The  form  of  iron  I  prefer  is  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride,  twenty  drops 
of  which,  combined  with  a  like  quantity  of  spirits  of  chloroform  or  of  syrup  of  lemons  or 
tolu  in  water,  forming  a  [)leasant  draught. 

The  bowels  of  the  patient  should  be  gently  opened  two  days  previously  by  such  a  mild 
aperient  as  castor  oil,  or  a  draught  composed  of  ten  grains  of  rhubarb  and  twenty  of  sul- 
})hate  of  potash  in  some  aromatic  water,  and,  on  the  morning  of  operation,  the  large 
intestine  should  be  washed  out  with  a  warm  water  enema,  but  nothing  like  powerful  pur- 
gation should  be  allowed  under  any  consideration.  Care  should  also  be  observed  that  tlie 
catamenial  period  has  passed  for  at  least  a  week  previous  to  the  operation,  as  all  ovarian 
excitement  is  necessarily  injurious  at  such  a  time,  and  should  be  avoided.  I  have  known 
cases  of  ovariotomy,  iiowever,  undertaken  without  any  consideration  of  this  point,  and 
believe  that  under  such  circumstances  an  untoward  result  is  to  be  expected. 

In  hospital  practice  tlie  patient  should  as  much  as  possible  be  isolated  from  all  otliers 
and  kept  in  a  private  room  in  which  good  ventilation  exists  ;  a  special  nurse  should  also 
be  secured,  who  is  not  only  entirely  trustworthy,  but  understands  how  to  use  a  female 
catheter.  In  private  practice  the  patient's  own  house  is  the  best  for  the  operation,  and 
country  ))atients  should  not  be  brought  into  town  unless  an  urgent  necessity  exists  ;  as 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  large  city  is  not  so  conducive  to  the  rapid 
re[)aration  of  a  wound  as  fresh  country  air.  In  abdominal  surgery,  this  influence  for  good 
is  of  great  value,  and  should  not  be  thrown  away  unless  from  necessity. 

The  surgeon  who  is  to  operate  as  well  as  his  assistant  sliould  not  allow  themselves,  for 
a  few  days  before  the  0[)eration,  to  visit  the  post-mortem  or  dissecting  room,  nor  should 
they  handle  any  morbid  preparations.  Erysipelatous  affections  and  all  contagious  diseases 
should  also  be  shunned  as  much  as  possible  ;  indeed,  the  same  rules  which  are  observed 
by  tlie  careful  obstetric  practitioner  are  necessary  to  the  surgeon  who  undertjikes  the  ope- 
ration of  ovariotomy ;  since  the  same  subtle  poisons  which  are  recognized  by  all  to  be 
hurtful  to  the  puerperal  woman,  act  with  equal  force  upon  the  subject  of  ovarian  disease, 
when  submitted  to  ovariotomy,  and,  as  a  consequence,  should  be  studiously  avoided.  It 
folloW'S,  tlierefore,  as  regards  the  lookers-on  at  an  operation,  and  all  who  may  come  in 
contact  with  the  patient,  that  none  who  may  bring  infectious  or  contagious  disease  should 
on  any  account  be  admitted.  Tlie  physician  who  is  attending  a  case  of  puerperal  fever 
is  looked  upon  as  a  possible  poisoner  as  far  as  concerns  the  puerperal  woman.  The  medi- 
cal attendant  of  a  scarlet  fever  case,  of  erysipelas,  or  other  contagious  disease,  should  be 
regarded  in  the  same  light  in  the  presence  of  an  ovariotomy  operation,  and  be  excluded. 
Hence,  in  hos|)ital  jn'actice,  great  care  is  needed  to  exclude  all  such  possible  means  of 
injury  as  have  been  briefly  enumerated. 

I  need  hardly  allude  to  the  necessity  of  all  bed  and  bedding,  blankets,  sheets,  and 
hangings  being  perfectly  fresh ;  all  sponges  being  neiv,  soft,  well  cleansed,  scalded,  and 
free  from  soap  and  grit ;  of  flannel,  when  wanted,  being  fresh,  and  having  been  previously 
well  washed  in  warm  water ;  and  every  instrument  to  be  employed  being  scrupulously 
clean.  The  hands  of  the  o[)erator  should  likewise  be  tiiorougidy  cleansed  from  soap  just 
previous  to  the  operation,  and  be  well  warmed,  for  manipulation  with  a  cold  hand  cannot 
but  prove  injurious  to  an  exposed  peritoneum.  Dr.  Peaslee  considers  this  fear  of  irrita- 
tion from  the  handling  of  the  intestines  and  peritoneal  membrane  to  be  so  great  that  he 
batlies  his  hands  with  a  preparation  which  he  calls  an  artificial  serum,  composed  of  water 
four  pints,  white  of  eggs  six  drachms,  and  salt  fo^ir  drachms.  This  practice,  however, 
Las  not  been  followed  by  any  other  operator. 
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The  temperature  of  the  room  in  which  the  operation  is  performed  

There  is  still  some  ditl'erence  of  opinion  on  this  point,  jiniong  openiting  surgeons,  Dr.  Clay, 
of  Manchester,  Peaslee  of  America,  and  others,  advising  tiiat  the  operating  room  he 
heated  to  7o°  F.  or  80°  F.,  and  a  good  supply  of  moisture  engendered  by  the  diffusion  of 
steam,  while  Wells  and  others  make  no  such  rule.  Speaking  from  my  own  experience.  I 
have  no  faith  in  the  adoption  of  such  a  practice.  I  would  have  the  room  heated  to  a 
comfortable  temperature,  65  degrees  being  amply  sufficient,  since  a  greater  heat  acts  as  a 
powerful  depressant  upon  the  patient,  and  can  do  no  good.  A  warm  room  with  good 
ventilation  is  what  I  always  seek  in  preference  to  a  hot  one,  with  closeness.  A  cold  damp 
room  under  all  circumstances  is  to  be  condemned. 

The  position  of  the  patient  The  horizontal  position  is  that  which  patients 

suflfering  trom  ovarian  disease  can  rarely  assume,  and  when  the  tumor  is  so  large  as  to 
require  ovariotomy,  this  becomes  almost  impossible.  As  a  consequence,  the  half-reclining 
position  is  the  most  comfortable  i'ov  the  patient  and  convenient  for  the  operating  surgeon. 
It  is  the  posture  1  have  invariably  adopted  in  the  cases  which  have  fallen  into  my  hands, 
and  I  know  of  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be  changed.  Some  operators  have  em])loyed 
the  sitting  posture  in  preference  to  any  other,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
tumor  can  be  removed  through  the  abdominal  incision,  and  also  on  account  of  the  advan- 
tages it  gives  in  preventing  the  escape  of  the  ovarian  cyst-contents  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  for  the  same  reason,  prefers  the  patient  to  be  turned  partially  on 
her  side,  but  both  these  postures  are  not  only  inconvenient  to  the  operator,  but  have  other 
real  objections  which  forbid  their  recommendation.  The  chief  objection  is  derived  from 
the  fact,  that  the  same  law  of  gravity  which  acts  upon  the  tumor  and  its  contents,  facili- 
tating its  escape  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  allowing  it  to  tumble  out  when  the 
incision  is  made,  acts  as  powerfully  upon  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  thus  the  disposition 
which  always  exists  for  the  intestines  to  escape  tlirough  the  abdominal  section  is  greatly 
increased,  and  the  danger  of  excess  of  mani{)ulation  of  these  parts  much  aggravated  ;  the 
diffi(;ulties  of  the  o[)eration,  moreover,  are  increased.  The  tumor  also  may  fall  out  too 
rapidly,  and,  by  causing  a  too  sudden  and  unex[)ected  strain  upon  the  pedicle,  a  severe 
and  perhajjs  fatal  rupture  of  some  important  part  may  follow.  This  evil  is  no  slight  one, 
and,  as  an  argument  against  the  practice,  is  of  some  force.  Upon  the  whole,  the  advan- 
tages said  to  be  gained  by  the  side  posture  are  thus  counterbalanced,  and,  as  I  think,  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  disadvantages. 

The  half-sitting  or  semi-recumbent  position  affords  all  the  advantages  which  have  been 
claimed  for  the  other  postures  to  which  I  have  alluded,  without  their  evils  ;  for  in  it  the 
tumor  can  readily  be  removed  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  with  care,  its  fluid  contents 
can  without  difficulty  be  prevented  from  passing  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  There  is  also 
abundant  room  for  every  mani))ulative  act  that  can  be  required. 

The  administration  of  anaesthetics  in  the  operation  and  local  anaes- 
thesia Among  the  many  incidental  advantages  which  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics 

has  afforded  beyond  that  of  relieving  pain,  few  are  greater  than  that  of  obviating  hurry, 
a  point  of  critical  importance  in  ovariotomy  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operation  has  thus  been  greatly  influenced  by  their  use. 

It  is  true  that  operations  for  the  removal  of  an  ovarian  tumor  were  undertaken  before 
the  introduction  of  any  anaisthetic,  but  we  all  know  how  fatal  were  their  results,  and 
exceptional  was  a  recovery.  Those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  perform- 
ance of  an  operation  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances  can  hardly  wonder  that  so 
many  patients  succumbed  to  the  practice,  although  they  might  be  surprised  that  any  were 
found  to  convalesce.  To  see  a  patient  writhing  under  the  agonies  of  an  abdominal  sec- 
tion was  enough  to  make  the  hardest  heart  turn  with  horror,  and  to  witness  the  surgeon's 
hands  within  the  abdomen  of  a  struggling  woman,  in  his  endeavor  to  remove  an  adherent 
growth,  was  almost  sufficient  to  make  any  professional  spectator  decide  that  such  an  ope- 
ration was  really  unjustifiable. 

HoM',  in  such  a  case,  was  it  possible  for  a  surgeon  to  be  quiet  in  all  his  movements, 
gentle  in  his  manipulations,  and  thoughtful  over  the  difficulties  which  of  necessity  present 
themselves  in  an  ovarian  operation,  when  the  cries  of  the  patient's  agony  stimulated  him 
to  ex[)edition,  and  her  struggles  forbade  gentleness?  All  surgeons' who  have  operated 
upon  these  cases  will  agree,  that  success  even  under  favorable  circumstances  is  only  to  be 
acquired  by  attention  to  these  points  ;  that  hurry  in  any  operation  is  always  bad  and  un- 
justifiable, while  in  ovariotomy  it  is  destructive  ;  that  force  is  never  to  be  employed  in  any 
case  where  art  will  answer  ;  tliat  in  ovariotomy  all  blind  force,  and  dragging  is  to  be  strongly 
condemned  ;  and  that  in  a  proceeding  in  which  steadiness  in  operating,  gentleness  in  man- 
45 
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ipulating,  and  thoughtful  attention  to  every  detail  are  absolutely  essential  to  success,  the 
safety  of  the  patient  must  depend  upon  her  quietness  and  passiveness  under  the  surgeon's 
treatment. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  value  of  some  anaesthetic  cannot  be  too  highly  praised, 
for  the  patient  by  it  is  not  only  rendered  insensible  to  pain,  but  lier  perfect  quiescence  is 
guaranteed,  and  her  passiveness  under  tiie  hands  of  tlie  operating  surgeon  completely 
insured. 

The  vomiting  that  occasionally  follows  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic  is  the  only  argument 
against  its  use,  but  it  is  an  evil  which  must  be  endured  for  a  positive  good.  By  the  use 
of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas  followed  up  by  ether,  or  of  the  chloroform  mixture,  of  alcohol 
one  pai't,  chloroform  two,  and  ether  three  parts,  as  recommended  by  the  Chloroform  Com- 
mittee of  the  Med.-Chir.  Society,  this  vomiting  is  certainly  less  common  than  after  the 
use  of  chloroform  alone,  and  as  a  general  anaesthetic  it  should  be  employed.  Keitli  prefers 
etlier,  and  Wells  the  bichloride  of  methylene  for  the  same  reason. 

Extent  of  the  incision  into  the  abdominal  parietes  The  temperature  of 

the  room,  the  posit'on  of  the  patient,  and  the  propriety  of  the  administration  of  chloro- 
form having  receive  1  our  attention,  tlie  operation  itself  next  claims  consideration,  and  the 
first  thouglit  naturally  is  as  to  the  extent  of  abdominal  incision  recpiired,  as  there  is  still 
a  want  of  unanimity  in  the  practice  of  different  surgeons  upon  tliis  point. 

Before  commencing,  the  careful  surgeon  will  see  that  the  bladder  has  been  emptied  by 
means  of  a  catheter ;  the  linen  of  the  patient  well  drawn  up  out  of  harm's  way  and  free 
from  the  chance  of  becoming  soiled  by  the  use  of  waterproofing ;  tlie  limbs  of  the  patient 
well  protected  and  kept  warm  by  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  covered  by  a  clean  sheet,  either 
with  or  without  a  blanket.  He  should  see  also  that  all  his  assistants  are  carefully  arranged, 
and  special  duties  assigned  to  each,  and  that  every  instrument  that  may  be  required  is 
clean  and  nigh  at  hand.  He  may  then  proceed  to  make  his  incision,  the  patient  having 
been  brought  completely  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic  ;  though  previously  he  should 
determine  as  to  its  length.  From  Mr.  Walne,  Sir  J.  Simpson,  and  Dr.  Clay's  practice 
it  might  be  argued  that  the  long  incision  should  always  be  adopted,  since  their  success  has 
been  great,  and  in  their  practice  the  long  incision  has  been  invariably  employed.  From 
the  practice  of  Dr.  Keith,  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  and  others,  the  short  incision  would  appear 
to  be  the  better,  for  their  success  has  at  least  been  as  good  as  that  of  Dr.  Clay  and  others, 
and  as  a  rule  the  short  incision  has  been  the  one  selected.  I  regard  the  truth  as  between 
the  two  extremes.  When  the  tumor  can  be  removed  with  facility  by  means  of  a  short 
incision,  a  long  one  is  clearly  not  required  ;  and,  when  the  tumor  is  monocystic  or  nearly 
so  and  free  from  abdominal  adhesions,  it  may  be  so  removed.  But  when  the  tumor  is 
large  and  semi-solid,  or,  when  adhesions  exist  which  cannot  be  readily  broken  down  by 
the  employment  of  gentle  traction  upon  the  growth,  it  is  the  best  practice,  doubtless,  to 
make  a  long  incision  ;  as  by  so  doing  the  removal  of  the  growth  is  much  facilitated,  the 
causes  of  its  abdominal  retention  and  the  connection  of  the  adhesions  are  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  and,  as  a  consequence,  can  be  dealt  with  with  greater  safety. 

My  own  practice  has  hitherto  been  influenced  by  such  a  conviction  ;  and  I  have  in  all 
cases  commenced  the  operation  by  making  a  short  abdominal  incision,  and,  in  many,  have 
been  enabled  to  remove  the  tumor  without  further  trouble.  But  in  certain  examples  in 
which  difficulties  appeared,  and  in  which  it  was  clear  that  adhesions  existed,  for  the 
breaking  down  of  which  some  force  would  have  been  required,  and  some  working  in  the 
dark  called  for,  I  have  been  induced  to  increase  the  length  of  the  wound  upwards,  even 
for  an  inch  or  two  beyond  the  umbilicus,  regarding  such  an  increase  of  the  incision  as 
unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  evil  eflTects  of  violence,  and  dragging  upon  the  tumor 
for  the  purpose  of  its  removal,  or  the  blind  tearing  down  of  the  abdominal  or  visceral 
adhesions  which  have  detained  the  growth. 

I  have  never  seen  any  evil  effects  from  the  long  incision  when  made  under  the  circum- 
stances I  have  just  indicated,  but  have,  beyond  doubt,  seen  the  bad  results  of  an  opposite 
practice,  of  violence  which  has  been  employed  in  an  attempt  to  remove  a  large  growth 
through  a  small  opening,  or  to  tear  an  adherent  one  from  its  abdominal  or  visceral  con- 
nections. 

The  incision  should  also  always  be  made  sufficiently  low.  If  too  high,  considerable 
traction  upon  the  pedicle  of  the  tumor  must  made  to  bring  it  into  sight,  and,  with  the 
tumor,  the  uterus  will  also  be  drawn  out.  This  traction  is  always  injurious,  and  should 
be  avoided.  When  the  lower  end  of  the  wound  is  too  high  up,  this  traction  of  the  par'.s 
becomes  unavoidable  ;  by  extending  the  incision  downwards  towards  the  pubes  to  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  upper  part  of  the  healthy  uterus  or  about  one  inch  above  the  pubes, 
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this  evil  can  be  prevented,  and,  consequently,  the  practice  I  have  just  advised  should 
invariably  be  adopted. 

On  tapping  the  cyst — The  cyst,  having  been  exposed,  ought  to  be  tapped,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  instrument  represented  in  Fig.  407,  as  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Millikin, 

Fig.  407. 


Trocar  and  canula  for  tajiping  with  movable  forceps. 


in  1864,  is  the  one  I  prefer.  It  includes  not  only  a  trocar  and  canula  but  a  vulsellum 
forceps,  which  slides  ui)on  the  latter,  and,  by  being  made  to  grasp  the  cyst  walls,  holds  the 
instrument  firmly  in  its  position,  thus  enabling  the  surgeon  to  make  traction  upon  the 
tumor  for  the  purposes  of  its  removal. 

When  the  cyst  has  been  emptied  and  is  of  a  simple  nature,  its  removal,  unless  adhesions 
exist,  is  readily  effected,  but  when  it  is  solid  or  very  compound  it  may  be  necessary,  to 
allow  of  its  extraction,  to  lessen  its  size  by  breaking  down  its  contents,  and  for  tliis  pur- 
pose, the  surgeon  must  make  a  free  opening  into  the  cyst  and  introduce  his  hand  into  its 
interior,  the  orifice  of  the  opening  into  the  cyst  at  the  same  time  being  held  well  open  and 
forward  by  forceps  (Fig.  408)  adapted  for  the  purpose.    By  these  means,  the  most  com- 
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NSlaton'a  cyst  forceps. 


pound  cyst  may  be  broken  down  and  removed.  When  the  cyst  is  so  adlierent  to  the 
abdominal  parietes  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  the  surgeon  to  distinguish  the  cyst-wall 
itself  from  the  parietal  layer  of  peritoneum,  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  of 
emptying  the  cyst  and  seizing  its  posterior  or  upper  wall  from  within  by  forceps  and 
inverting  it,  is  a  good  one,  the  cyst  then  peeling  off  on  good  traction  being  made. 

On  adhesions  and  their  treatment  When  the  incision  through  tlie  abdominal 

walls  has  been  made,  and  the  smooth  glistening  surface  of  the  visceral  peritoneal  covering 
of  the  tumor  recognized,  the  surgeon  may  be  satisfied  that  the  abdominal  cavity  has  been 
fairly  opened  and  the  tumor  exposed ;  and,  when  the  ovarian  cyst  on  each  respiratory  act 
is  seen  to  move  freely  within  the  abdomen,  there  is  a  strong  probability,  if  not  certainty, 
that  the  tumor  is  free,  and  the  complication  of  adhesion  is  not  likely  to  be  severe  ;  for, 
when  the  tumor  is  fixed  to  the  abdominal  walls,  this  mobility  of  the  cyst  is  not  present ; 
and  fibrous  or  fibro-cystic  tumors  of  the  ovary  or  uterus  usually  have  a  fleshy  or  muscular 
appearance.    It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  consider  how  these  adhesions  are  to  be  treated. 

They  may  present  themselves  on  the  comi)letion  of  the  abdominal  incision  in  two  forms. 
Firstly,  as  forming  a  complete  and  compact  union  between  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
cyst  and  the  abdominal  peritoneum ;  secondly,  as  loose  and  fibrous  connective  bands ;  and 
thirdly,  as  visceral  adhesions. 

When  a  firm  and  compact  union  exists  between  the  cyst  and  the  abdominal  peritoneal 
membrane,  the  surgeon  will  have  lost  his  chief  guide  as  to  the  depth  of  his  abdominal 
section,  and,  under  these  circumstances  he  may  experience  some  difficulty  in  deciding 
whether  the  abdominal  cavity  has  been  opened  or  not ;  he  must  consequently  be  careful 
in  his  procedure,  for  he  is  not  far  from  the  possibility  of  perpetrating  a  fatal  error — the 
separation  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  from  its  muscular  connections ;  but  this  error,  how- 
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ever,  can  be  avoided  by  merely  extending  the  abdominal  incision  upwards,  until  the 
distinct  line  of  separation  between  the  cyst-wall  and  the  abdominal  peritoneal  membrane 
is  clearly  seen.  The  next  stej)  of  the  0[)eration  consists  in  the  breaking  down  of  adhesions, 
which  may  be  done  by  the  careful  introduction  of  the  finger  between  the  cyst-walls  and 
the  parietal  layer  of  peritoneum.  And  here  some  torce  is  perfectly  justifiable,  for  if  the 
adhesions  are  confined  to  the  abdominal  parietes  and  can  be  torn  through,  there  is  rarely 
much  subsequent  danger  to  be  apprehended.  Extreme  care,  however,  is  required  at  this 
stage  of  the  operation.  The  surgeon  should,  by  the  introduction  of  his  finger,  make  out 
tl  e  extent  of  the  adhesions  and  test  their  strength.  If  they  should  be  found  numerous 
and  too  firm  for  separation,  the  operation,  at  this  stage,  had  better  be  abandoned  and  tlie 
wound  closed  ;  or,  should  many  visceral  adhesions  of  a  firm  character  be  present,  it  would 
be  well  to  follow  the  same  piactice,  as  the  latter  are  much  more  dangerous  than  those 
merely  attached  to  the  abdominal  walls.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
describe  with  anything  like  accuracy  what  extent  or  character  of  adhesions  would  justify 
the  surgeon  in  abandoning  an  o])eration  once  begun  and  then  closing  a  wound.  The 
careful  study  of  reported  cases  and  experience  alone,  will  enable  him  to  decide  with  cer- 
tainty upon  these  points.  Yet,  as  a  broad  I'ule  it  may  be  asserted,  that  while  parietal 
adhesions  may  be  fearlessly  treated  when  they  can  be  divided,  those  connecting  the  cyst 
with  the  viscera  and  the  pelvis  should  always  be  regarded  with  alarm  ;  and  that  the 
amount  of  force  permissible  in  the  treatment  of  the  former  class  of  cases  would  be  quite 
inexcusable  when  the  viscera  are  concerned.  Wells's  method  of  emptying  the  parent  cyst, 
passing  one  hand  into  its  interior,  grasping  its  back  and  inverting  it,  the  back  part  of  the 
cyst  being  withdrawn  through  the  opening  made  in  its  front,  is  an  excellent  one. 

The  I'ear  of  hemorrhage  from  the  lacerated  adhesions  should  always  be  present  to  the 
surgeon,  and  the  torn  surface  should  be  carefully  examined  with  a  view  to  the  arrest  of 
any  bleeding. 

Omental  adhesions  should  be  particularly  examined  with  care  and  torn  through  with 
caution,  for  they  are  very  vascular  and  cannot  be  treated  with  too  much  consideration. 
As  a  rule,  they  should  be  divided  and  secured  with  a  fine  ligature  of  silk  or  carbolized 

catgut.    Their  forcible  separation  is 
Fig.  409.  always  bad.    Spencer  Wells's  forceps 

(Fig.  409)  for  holding  the  omentum 
whilst  the  surgeon  secures  the  vessels 
is  invaluable.  P^irm  band-like  adhe- 
sions may  be  similarly  treated.  The 
ends  of  each  ligature  may  be  cut  ofP 
and  the  knot  lef  t  in. 

When  the  incision  has  been  made, 
Omental  clamp  forcers.  and  no  evidence  that  adhesions  exist 

between  the  cyst  and  the  internal 
abdominal  walls,  it  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  practice  for  the  operator  to  introduce  his 
1  and  into  the  abdominal  cavity  with  the  view  of  learning  whether  they  exist  or  not. 
Adhesions  in  front  must  necessarily  be  broken  down,  which  can  generally  be  eflfected  by 
the  finger  of  the  operator  introduced  at  the  margin  of  the  wound ;  and,  as  the  cyst  empties, 
these  adhesions  are  necessarily  brought  forward,  but  when  they  do  not  exist,  the  peri- 
toneum escapes  even  the  touch  of  the  hands  of  the  operator.  In  complicated  and  excep- 
tional examples  of  this  operation  it  is  clear,  that  this  practice  cannot  be  followed,  but  in 
the  more  ordinary  and  simple  cases  it  is  most  applicable.  In  many  examples  which  have 
come  into  my  hands,  the  value  of  this  advice  has  been  well  proved,  for  in  them  the  peri- 
toneum was  touched  only  by  the  knife  and  needle. 

The  treatment  of  the  pedicle — If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  in 
the  practice  of  ovariotomy  which  presses  for  a  solution,  it  is  the  treatment  of  the  pedicle, 
for  the  practice  of  different  surgeons  on  this  point  varies  extremely,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  methods  is  most  confusing.  In  France,  Maisonneuve  twisted  off  the  cyst  by  continued 
torsion,  leaving  the  pedicle  to  fall  back  into  the  abdomen  ;  whilst  Nelaton  preferred  to 
fix  the  pedicle  externally,  and  secure  it  by  means  of  a  common  clamp.  In  Germany, 
Martin  and  Langenbeck  cut  through  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  pedicle  by  a  circular 
incision,  cut  off  the  tumor,  tied  each  vessel  separately,  and  fixed  the  i)edicle  to  the  walls 
of  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a  double  ligature.  Dr.  C.  Clay  fastened  the  pedicle  by  a 
double  ligature,  cut  off  the  tumor,  and,  having  allowed  the  pedicle  to  drop  backwards  into 
the  pelvis,  brought  the  ends  of  his  ligatures  out  through  the  lower  ends  of  the  incision. 
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Dr.  Tyler  Smith  advised  the  same  treatment  of  the  pedicle  as  Dr.  Clay,  but  differed  from 
him  in  tlie  important  respect  of  dropping  both  pedicle  and  ligatures,  which  are  cut  off 
close,  into  the  pelvis;  the  wound  should 

then  be  closed.    Mr.  S.  Wells  prefers  to  Fig.  410. 

fix  the  pedicle  externally  by  means  of  a 
clamp  (Fig.  410),  and  Dr.  T.  Keith  has 
adopted  the  same  practice,  although  re- 
cent experience  has  satisfied  him  of  tlie 
value  of  the  actual  cautery  as  employed 
by  Mr.  B.  Brown  and  Skolberg.  who 
divided  it  by  the  actual  cautery,  and  al- 
lowed it  to  drop  back  into  the  pelvis. 
Atlee  of  America  employs  the  ecraseur. 
In  my  own  practice,  I  have  not  adopted 
one  uniform  method,  having  been  influ- 
enced in  my  decision  by  the  special  pecu-  Spencer  Weiis's  damp, 
liarities  of  each  case. 

If  we  refer  to  the  results  of  the  practice  of  different  operators,  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  adopting  the  various  plans  to  which  I  liave  alluded,  it  will  be  seen  that  good  suc- 
cess has  attended  each.  Upon  the  whole,  the  best  results  possibly  have  attended  the 
practice  of  fixing  the  |)edicle  externally. 

The  first  object  which  the  surgeon  has  in  view  in  the  treatment  of  the  pedicle  is,  to 
prevent  hemorrhage,  and,  in  the  attainment  of  this  end  he  should  employ  such  means  as 
are  the  least  liable  to  excite  or  be  followed  by,  peritoneal  inflammation.  When  experience 
has  decided  upon  a  plan  which  will  with  certainty  secure  these  two  objects,  the  one  great 
difficulty  which  attends  the  practice  of  ovariotomy  will  have  been  overcome,  and  the 
mortality  of  the  operation,  doubtless,  be  much  diminished.  In  the  infancy  of  ovariotomy 
the  early  operators  treated  the  pedicle  upon  the  simplest  principles.  They  secured  it  by 
one  or  two  ligatures  and  brought  the  ends  of  the  ligatures  out  of  the  wound  ;  but  subse- 
quent experience  has  taught  us,  that  the  fastening  of  the  pedicle  by  one  ligature  is  danger- 
ous, and  cannot  be  adopted  with  safety.  It  does  not  attain  even  the  first  object  the 
surgeon  ought  to  have  in  view,  namely,  security  from  hemorrhage  ;  while  the  mortality  of 
the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  employed  has  been  very  great.  The  practice  of  fastening 
the  pedicle  by  a  double  ligature,  and  of  bringing  the  ends  out  of  the  wound,  still  exists, 
and  in  Dr.  Clay's  hands  has  proved  successful. 

The  fear  of  exciting  peritonitis  by  the  presence  of  such  a  foreign  body  as  a  double 
ligature  hanging  from  the  wound,  and  the  natural  dread  that  surgeons  entertained  of  evil 
consequences  from  the  decom[)osition  of  the  extremity  of  the  ligatured  pedicle  within  the 
pelvis,  rendered  the  minds  of  surgeons  dissatisfied  with  the  practice  just  described,  and 
induced  Mr.  Duffin  to  urge  the  expediency  of  keeping  the  strangulated  stump  of  the 
j)edicle  outside  the  wound.  Mr.  Hutchinson  perfected  the  practice  by  the  introduction  of 
the  clamp.  Up  to  a  recent  date,  this  practice  was  generally  approved,  and,  as  can  be 
seen  by  the  statistics  of  the  different  operators,  it  has  hitlierto  borne  good  fruits  ;  still,  to 
the  minds  of  reflective  men,  it  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished  ;  the  good  which 
was  evidently  acquired  by  maintaining  the  secured  pedicle  external  to  the  wound  was 
neutralized  in  certain  cases  by  an  undoubted  evil.  When  the  pedicle  was  long  and  nar- 
row, the  method  a])[)eared  to  be  good  and  successful;  but  when  the  pedicle  was  short  or 
broad,  many  bad  effects  became  perceptible — evils  which  could  only  be  attributed  to  the 
traction  upon  the  uterus  and  its  ap))endages  from  their  pelvic  position.  It  was  thus, 
therefore,  that  other  plans  of  treatment  were  looked  for,  by  which  this  traction  on  the 
pedicla  could  be  obviated,  and  yet  security  from  hemorrhage  guaranteed. 

The  plan  of  treatment  which  naturally  suggested  itself  was  the  dropping  in  of  the 
pedicle  with  the  divided  ligature,  and  this  was  first  done  in  1829  by  David  Rodgers  of 
New  York,  who,  in  removing  an  ovarian  tumor,  applied  a  ligature  to  the  pedicle,  cut 
short  both  extremities  of  the  ligatures,  returned  the  pedicle  into  the  abdomen,  and  closed 
the  external  wound.    His  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

This  plan  of  treatment  did  not  meet  with  general  approval.  It  was  too  bold  and  incon- 
sistent with  all  past  experience  and  professional  prejudices,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  It 
was  repeated  at  intervals  by  other  surgeons  with  tolerable  success,  and  has  now  gained  a 
strong  hold  on  the  professional  mind,  and  bids  fair  to  become,  in  certain  cases,  a  more 
general  practice.  I  may  mention  here  that  Sir  B.  Brodie  had  some  confidence  in  this 
practice,  for  in  1843,  when  discussing  the  case  upon  which  Mr.  Aston  Key  had  operated 
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without  success,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  he  expressed  his  belief,  that  the  right  treatment  of 
the  pedicle  was  to  drop  it  in  and  close  the  wound,  and  that  if  success  could  be  secured,  it 
would  be  by  such  means.  I  make  this  statement  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Oldham,  who 
heard  the  remark. 

In  a  fatal  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Peaslee  in  the  'American  Journal  of  INIedical  Sciences,' 
July,  18G5,  in  which  this  practice  was  adopted  and  death  followed  the  operation  on  the 
seventeenth  day,  the  extremity  of  the  pedicle  was  found  to  be  atrophied,  but  not  slough- 
ing, and  the  ligature  was  covered  wi*h  an  exudation  of  lymph  which  had  already  become 
somewhat  organized.  In  a  case  occurring  in  my  own  practice,  the  pedicle  was  secured 
with  a  carbolized  catgut  ligature  which  was  cut  short  and  dropped  in,  and  when  the 
patient  died  a  year  subsequently,  from  some  other  cause  than  the  disease,  no  traces  of  the 
ligature  were  visible,  nor  even  an  adhesion,  the  fimbriated  end  of  the  divided  pedicle 
being  free.  In  our  profession,  however,  a  theory  when  once  established  rapidly  develops, 
and  a  practice  which  is  based  on  a  received  principle  soon  improves.  The  i)rofessional 
mind  having  realized  the  fact  that  the  pedicle  of  an  ovarian  tumor  might  witli  safety  be 
strangled  by  a  ligature,  dropped  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  wound  closed ;  and,  having 
been  taught  by  the  results  of  experience  that  the  strangled  extremity  of  the  pedicle  did 
neither  decompose  nor  set  up  any  peritoneal  mischief,  looked  out  for  some  other  plan  of 
treatment  by  which  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body,  the  ligature,  might  be  done  away 
with.  As  a  result,  the  division  of  the  pedicle  by  the  ecraseur  was  tried,  while  that  by 
the  actual  cautery  has  been  introduced.  The  use  of  the  cautery  is  a  bold  practice,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  past  experience  in  its  favor,  since  from  the  earliest  times  the  hot 
iron  has  been  a  favorite  means  of  arresting  hemorrhage,  even  from  large  vessels.  In  the 
veterinary  art  it  is  also  still  constantly  employed.  Mr.  Baker  Brown,  to  whom  the  credit 
of  its  application  is  unquestionably  due,  informs  us  that  his  experience  of  this  form  of 
practice  is  very  good,  and  that  of  Skolberg  of  Stockholm  is  certainly  startling.  But 
hemorrhage  at  times  follows  the  practice  and  renders  it  uncertain.  I  have  lost  two 
patients  from  this  cause. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  practice  is  good  in  certain  cases 
— that  in  short,  fleshy,  and  broad  pedicles,  the  cautery  is  efficient,  but  that  in  the  long 
and  thin  it  is  unnecessary,  other  treatment  being  more  applicable.  More  facts,  however, 
are  required  before  the  cautery  can  be  generally  received  into  practice,  although  by  means 
of  the  cautery,  aided  by  the  crushing  of  the  extremity  of  the  pedicle,  safety  may  be 
found  even  in  extreme  cases. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  right  treatment  of  the  pedicle  of  an  ovarian 
tumor  ?  Is  it  always  to  be  secured  by  one  method  ?  and  if  not,  under  what  circumstances 
is  the  plan  to  vary  ? 

Going  back  to  past  experience  we  have  ascertained  that  if  the  pedicle  is  to  be  tied,  it 
should  be  in  at  least  two  places  ;  and  that  all  traction  on  the  pedicle,  and  as  a  consequence 
on  the  uterus,  is  to  be  regarded  with  a[)prehension,  and,  therefore,  to  be  avoided.  We 
have  learnt  that  the  pedicle  may  be  ligatured  in  two  or  three  parts,  dropped  back  into 
the  pelvis,  and  that  the  ends  of  the  ligatures  may  be  left  hanging  from  the  wound  with  a 
good  result ;  and  that  the  pedicle  may  also  be  fastened  externally  by  means  of  a  clamp 
with  equal  success.  But  we  have  also  ascertained  that  good  success  is  gained  by  drop- 
ping the  pedicle  into  the  abdomen,  after  its  division  by  the  crushing  clamp  and  cautery, 
after  it  has  been  ligatured  in  two  or  more  portions  and  the  ends  of  the  ligature  been 
cut  off". 

It  would  appear,  as  far  as  present  experience  goes,  that  in  the  case  of  long  pedicles,  the 
best  practice  is  to  fix  them  externally  by  means  of  a  clamp;  with  short  and  broad  pedicles 
in  which  the  vessels  are  usually  small  the  cautery  may  be  employed  ;  or,  the  pedicles  liga- 
tured in  two  or  more  parts  with  stout  silk,  the  ends  of  the  ligatures  cut  off,  the  stump 
dropped  in,  and  the  wound  afterwards  closed. 

If  subsequent  experience  proves  that  the  cautery  is  to  be  relied  on,  whether  aid(!d  or 
not  by  other  means,  we  shall  doubtless  have  discovered  a  plan  of  treatment  which  bids 
fair  to  do  more  for  ovariotomy  than  any  other  improvement  of  modern  times.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  in  the  treatment  of  short  and  broad  pedicles,  the  class  of  cases  for  which  the 
actual  cautery  is  now  proposed,  that  ovariotomists  have  experienced  so  much  difficulty; 
but  at  present  the  practice  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  yet  arrived  at  any  state  of  certainty. 

In  this  treatment  of  adhesions,  our  practice  should  be  governed  by  like  principles. 
When  they  are  slight,  they  may  be  broken  down  ;  when  strong,  they  may  be  divided  or 
liiiatured,  or  perhaps  destroyed  by  the  cautery.  When  large  vessels  exist,  thev  must  be 
tied  until  the  crushing  and  cauterizing  plan  of  treatment  has  been  perfected.    But  let  no 
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risk  be  run,  let  the  ligature  be  applied,  and  their  ends  cut  off,  rather  than  incur  any  chance 
of"  bleedinn:. 

On  sponging  out  the  pelvis  The  tumor  having  been  removed  and  the  pedicle 

secured,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  the  opposite  ovary,  to  be  sure  of  its  healthiness,  and 
then  to  turn  attention  to  the  presence  of  the  fluid  or  blood  that  may  have  escaped  into 
the  pelvis  during  the  operation.  If  the  fluid  of  the  ovarian  cyst  has  been  of  the  serous 
kind,  and  the  evidence  of  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  abdomen  is  purely  negative, 
there  will  be  little  or  no  need  of  running  the  risk  of  irritating  the  peritoneum  or  pelvic 
organs  by  the  a])plication  of  a  sponge  ;  ibr  the  thin  serous  fluid  of  ovarian  cysts  is  readily 
absorbed,  and  tiie  presence  of  a  little  blood  of  small  consequence,  since  we  know  from 
experience  that  blood  may  be  extensively  effused  into  a  joint  and  no  evil  follow,  as  it  may 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  a  part  and  yet  be  absorbed.  Obstetricians  will  also  readily  i-ecall 
cases  in  which  blood  has  been  effused  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  without,  of  necessity,  any 
serious  result.  A  sponge  must  not,  therefore,  be  a[)plied  to  the  delicate  sux'face  of  the 
peritoneum  without  good  reason,  and,  where  the  fluid  of  the  ovarian  cyst  has  been  simply 
serous,  and  no  evidence  of  the  effusion  of  blood  in  any  quantity,  there  is  no  need  to  use  a 
sponge.  When  required,  it  should  be  new,  of  the  softest  kind,  and  well  warmed,  two  or 
more  dips  into  the  pelvis  being  carefully  made,  to  free  the  cavity  from  all  foreign  matter. 
The  sponge  is  far  preferable  to  flannel,  for,  when  properly  cleansed  and  soft,  it  is  quite 
unirritating,  and  not  so  likely  as  flannel  to  leave  any  foreign  matter  behind.  The  sponge, 
however,  should  always  be  carefully  employed  when  there  has  been  any  escape  of  mucus 
or  other  thick  ovarian  fluid,  and  when  much  blood  has  been  effused  ;  indeed,  in  those 
cases,  much  care  is  required  to  cleanse  the  pelvis  and  abdominal  cavity  from  all  such  irri- 
tating materials.  The  number  of  sponges  and  forceps  employed  should  always  be  counted 
before  and  after  the  operations  for  obvious  reasons. 

Treatment  of  the  wound  The  operation  completed,  the  pelvis  cleansed,  the 

opposite  ovary  examined,  and  all  signs  of  hemorrhage  absent,  tlie  surgeon  may  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  closure  of  the  wound.  He  should  do  this  by  means  of  deep  and  superficial 
sutures,  and  he  may  use  silk  or  silver  sutures  according  to  fancy.  In  my  early  operations 
I  preferred  silver  sutures  which  I  have  now  discarded,  as  I  do  not  find  them  less  irritating 
than  silk,  and,  in  their  removal,  they  are  more  liable  to  scratch  and  tear  the  tissues 
through  which  they  are  drawn  than  the  fine  wOiite  plait,  sold  by  fishing-tackle  makers, 
which  I  am  now  in  the  habit  of  employing.  These  sutures  should  be  inserted  at  intervals 
of  an  inch,  and  include  the  muscles,  and  peritoneum  ;  intermediate  superficial  sutures 
being  inserted  through  the  skin.  When  union  has  taken  place,  they  should  be  remov^ed, 
any  time  between  three  and  six  days  being  suitable.  When  repair  has  taken  place,  no 
object  is  gained  by  leaving  them  in  situ ;  they  are  then  foreign  bodies,  and  should  be 
removed. 

Drainage-tuhes  In  all  complicated  cases  where  the  peritoneum  has  been  much  involved 

and  tiiere  is  a  probability  of  hemorrhage  or  serous  exudation,  the  introduction  of  a  drain- 
age tube  at  the  lo'ver  angle  of  the  wound  should  be  followed.  One  made  of  glass  is  better 
than  the  India  rubber. 

The  after-treatment  Whenever  a  patient  has  taken  chloroform  or  any  anes- 
thetic mixture,  it  is  wise  to  keep  the  stomach  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  as  the  benefit  of  an 
opiate  after  the  operation  is  always  great,  it  is  wnse  to  administer  it  by  the  rectum.  In 
abdominal  operations,  this  practice  is  of  great  value,  and,  for  some  years,  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  give  a  half  grain  of  morphia  suppository  after  every  ovarian  operation,  as 
well  as  after  others  of  hernia,  ruptured  perineum,  &c.  The  suppository  should  be  admin- 
istered before  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  anajsthetic,  and  care  should 
be  taken-that  it  be  passed  well  into  the  rectum.  If  pain  appear,  the  su|ipository  may  be 
repeated,  but  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  administer  it  more  than  once  a  day,  at  bedtime. 
The  patient's  room  should  be  kept  cool  and  airy,  as  in  other  cases  of  operation.  For  the 
first  two  days,  milk  or  barley  water  form  generally  the  chief  diet ;  but  should  sickness 
supervene  as  a  result  of  chloroform,  ice  and  milk,  or  ice  and  soda  water  should  be  admin- 
istered ;  and  everything  should  be  cold.  If  it  continues,  food  ought  to  be  given  two  or 
three  times  a  day  by  the  rectum.  As  soon  as  the  stomach  will  admit,  fresh  meat,  brandy, 
and  wine  ought  carefully  to  be  given,  the  object  being  in  these  cases,  as  in  all  others  of 
general  surgery,  after  tiie  first  three  days,  to  keep  up  the  powers  of  the  patient,  and  so 
enable  nature  to  complete  the  cure.  The  application  of  an  ice  bag  to  the  abdomen  I  have 
found  of  great  advantage,  and  an  ice  cap  to  the  head  when  the  temperature  rises.  The 
urine  ought  to  be  drawn  off  periodically  by  the  catheter,  and  when  the  bowels  require 
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relief,  tlieir  action  should  be  rendered  easy  by  the  use  of  enomata.  The  bladder  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  distended,  nor  the  bowels  be  left  loaded  too  long. 

On  the  use  of  opium  a  few  remarks  remain  to  be  made,  for  upon  this  point  the  practice 
of  surgeons  appears  to  be  undergoing  a  change.  In  the  early  operations  of  ovariotomy 
it  was  extensively  employed,  and  at  tlie  ])resent  time,  some  are  still  free  with  its  use,  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  tiiat  in  this  operation  as  in  others,  a  very  free  administra- 
tion of  the  drug  in  every  case  is  not  attended  by  such  good  results  as  could  be  w'ished  ;  and 
that  in  a  patient  under  its  full  influence,  a  wound  does  not  repair  so  rapidly  and  favorably 
as  in  another  where  natural  processes  are  allowed  to  progress  without  interference.  Opium 
carefully  given  to  allay  pain  and  cause  sleep,  is  a  drug  upon  the  value  of  wliich  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt,  but  opium  administered  with  sufficient  freedom  to  bring,  and  repeated 
often  enough  to  maintain,  a  patient  under  its  influence,  is  a  drug  the  use  of  which  a  sur- 
geon shoukl  be  on  his  guard.  In  ovarian  cases  it  ought  not  to  be  given  in  larger  quanti- 
ties than  sufficient  to  allay  pain  and  secure  sleep.  A  patient  should  not  be  kept  under  its 
full  influence,  unless  there  are  specific  reasons  for  it.  It  is  best  administered  by  the  bowel, 
being  less  liable  to  cause  injurious  effects,  and  more  likely  to  produce  good,  since  it  is 
absorbed  as  rapidly  by  the  rectum  as  by  the  stomach,  and  in  abdominal  operations,  it  tends 
much  to  maintain  that  requisite  (juiescence  of  intestinal  actions  which  in  all  such  cases  is 
so  desirable.  In  my  own  practice  I  have  been  accustomed  for  some  years  to  administer 
opium  by  the  bowel  in  preference  to  the  stomach,  in  all  cases  of  abdominal  surgery. 

After  the  operation  of  ovariotomy,  patients  may  become  pregnant.  Many  of  mine 
have  done  so,  and  in  one  case  recorded  in  the  'Gaz.  MeL  de  Paris,'  1873,  a  patient  had 
twins,  one  male  and  the  other  female. 

Ovariotomy  may  even  succeed  when  performed  upon  a  pregnant  woman.  Mr.  Spencer 
Wells  has  reported  nine  such  operations  with  eight  recoveries.  In  five  of  the  nine  cases 
pregnancy  preceded  and  living  children  were  born  after  natural  labor,  and  in  all  these, 
the  o[)eration  was  performed  within  the  fourth  month.  In  the  other  cases  a  miscarriage 
occurred. 

On  the  treatment  of  suppurating  ovarian  cysts  When  an  ovarian  tumor 

is  breaking  down  and  undergoing  disorganizing  or  sup[)urative  changes,  whether  spontane- 
ously or  after  tajiping,  it  has  l)een  already  stated  that  it  is  the  surgeon's  duty  to  interfere, 
and  to  remove  what  is  a  serious  source  of  constitutional  irritation,  and  which,  if  left  to 
itself,  must  to  an  almost  certainty  destroy  life.  This  should  be  done  by  means  of  an  ex- 
ploratory operation.  When  the  tumor  can  be  removed  as  a  whole,  so  much  the  better  ; 
but,  when  it  has  contracted  such  adhesions  with  the  parts  around  as  to  be  practically 
immovable,  as  much  of  the  tiuiior  should  be  turned  out  of  the  parent  cyst  as  possible,  and 
the  cyst  itself  stitched  to  the  margins  of  the  wound,  the  suppurating  cavity  being  well 
washed  out  once  or  twice  daily,  and  a  drainage  tube  left  in.  I  have  recorded  an  excellent 
example  of  this  practice  in  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  for  1868,  where  a  woman,  set.  34,  was 
successfully  treated  by  these  means ;  and  more  recently,  in  1874,  I  removed  a  suppurating 
ovarian  cyst  associated  with  acute  peritonitis  with  a  successful  result. 

Extirpation  of  the  Uterus, 

This  operation,  extirpation  for  fibro-cystic  disease  and  fibrous  tumors  filling  the  abdo- 
minal cavity,  is  one  that  will  probably  become  more  frequent  as  time  progresses  :  but, 
under  any  circumstances  the  operation  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  until  the  tumor  has 
acquired  dimensions  as  to  threaten  life,  or  to  render  what  remains  of  it  miserable.  These 
tumors  have  often  been  mistaken  for  ovarian  and  operated  upon  as  such,  the  mistake  in 
diagnosis  luiving  only  been  discovered  during  the  operation.  As  a  rule,  they  are  slow  in 
their  growth,  solid  in  their  nature,  and  low  down  in  their  pelvic  position.  They  usually 
also  attack  women  at  a  later  jjeriod  of  life  than  ovarian  tumors.  In  1873,  I  removed  a 
fibrous  tumor  the  size  of  a  large  cocoa  nut  from  the  right  cornu  of  the  uterus  at  the  same 
time  that  I  removed  a  large  ovarian  tumor  from  the  left  ovary.  The  lady  was  aet.  51,  and 
recovered. 

Tlie  fibro-cystic  uterine  tumors,  however,  often  present  all  the  external  features  of  the 
more  solid  ovarian,  and  cannot  be  diagnosed,  more  particularly  when  a  pelvic  examination 
reveals  but  little.  When  the  uterus  can  be  made  out  to  form  part  of  the  tumor,  and  to 
move  with  it;  when  the  uterine  sound  can  be  passed  freely  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
and  be  made  to  extend  far  beyond  its  normal  distance ;  when  at  each  monthly  period  the 
flow  is  profuse  ;  when  the  tumor  is  fixed  well  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  abdominal  veins,  &c.,  are 
turgid  from  its  mechanical  pelvic  pressure,  something  more  than  a  suspicion  of  its  fibro- 
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cystic  nature  may  be  formed  ;  but  when  none  of  these  symptoms  are  present,  the  diag- 
nosis cannot  be  made  with  certainty. 

The  operation  of  extirpation  of  the  uterus  has  been  performed  with  success  by  Clay  of 
Manchester,  Storer  of  Boston,  Koeberle  of  Strasburg,  Keith  of  Edinburgh,  Wells 
Thornton,  Davies  Colley,  and  myself.  My  own  case  was  in  the  person  of  Miss  M.,  set. 
26.  The  tumor  had  been  growing  for  three  years,  and  for  this  she  had  been  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Oldliam,  who  believed  the  case  to  be  oue  of  ovarian  disease.  He  sent  her  to 
me  for  operation.  On  May  19,  1871, 1  operated,  and,  finding  tlie  uterus  and  both  ovaries 
diseased,  I  removed  the  whole,  fixing  its  base  with  a  large  clamp.  An  uninterrupted 
recovery  took  place.    Full  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  '  Trans,  of  Obstet.  Soc.,'  1873. 

I  have  operated  on  three  other  cases  but  not  successfully,  one  patient  dying  from  hemor- 
rhage caused  by  the  rupture  of  a  pelvic  vein,  and  the  others  from  the  shock  and  peritonitis. 
In  two,  I  removed  the  uterus  and  its  tumors  by  means  of  the  chain  ecraseur  made  by 
Meyer,  of  Great  Portland  Street,  and  I  believe  this  to  be  the  best  instrument  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  chain  should  be  passed  well  round  the  base  of  the  growth,  and  screwed  up 
slowly. 

Mr.  Spencer  Wells  prefers  a  stout  pin  about  the  size  of  a  penholder,  around  which  a 
figure  of  8  ligature  is  passed,  the  two  together  acting  as  a  clamp. 

This  operation  is  the  gravest  that  the  surgeon  can  undertake,  the  shock  to  the  system 
being  far  greater  than  in  ovariotomy.  A  good  account  of  the  cases  done,  up  to  1866, 
will  be  found  in  the  'American  Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences,'  for  January,  1866. 


THE  SURGERY  OF  THE  MUSCULAR  AND  OSSEOUS 

SYSTEMS. 


CHAPTER  XXYIir. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MUSCLES  AND  TENDONS. 
Contusions. 

Contusions  of  muscles,  as  of  other  parts,  may  occur,  and  when  severe  may  be  followed, 
not  only  by  want  of  power,  but  by  absolute  wasting.  Thus,  in  1863,  I  saw  a  man,  a3t.  44, 
who,  five  months  before,  received  a  severe  contusion  of  the  left  deltoid  muscle  from  a  fall 
upon  the  shoulder,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  muscle  had  completely  atrophied,  although 
there  was  no  loss  of  sensation  over  the  muscle,  and  in  all  other  respects,  the  limb  was  normal. 

When  wasting  takes  place,  the  muscle  should  be  stimulated  by  galvanism  before 
degeneration  has  proceeded  too  far.  When  due  to  the  want  of  nerve  force,  there  is  little 
hope  of  any  good  result  being  obtained  under  any  treatment. 

Subcutaneous  rupture  of  muscle  to  a  slight  degree,  is  far  from  being  uncom- 
mon, particularly  of  the  deltoid,  but  its  complete  rupture  is  very  rare.  In  most  cases  of 
strains,  some  rupture  of  a  muscle  takes  place,  which  often  shows  itself  by  the  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  part. 

At  times,  a  muscle  is  torn  across  by  over-action,  as  in  tetanus,  the  rectus  abdominis 
being  that  most  frequently  affected,  but  the  psoas  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Earle  to  be  so 
injured.  Sddillot  reports,  that  out  of  twenty-eight  cases  of  ruptured  muscle,  thirteen 
occurred  at  its  point  of  juncture  with  the  tendon.  He  says  also,  that  rupture  occurs  only 
in  some  involuntary  action  of  the  muscle,  or,  when  it  is  taken  unawares.  In  1859,  I 
attended  a  man,  jet.  21,  who  ruptured  the  left  rectus  abdominis  above  the  umbilicus,  when 
jumping  with  some  bricks  in  his  hand.  He  was  collapsed  after  the  accident,  and  when  I 
saw  him  the  next  day,  the  two  ends  of  the  muscle  were  so  far  asunder  as  to  allow  the 
fingers  to  be  placed  between  them.    In  1863  I  also  attended  a  man,  oat.  65,  who,  when 
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lifting  a  cask  with  his  body  bent,  felt  an  acute  pain  in  the  posterior  p.art  of  one  thigh,  "as 
if  he  liad  been  struck  with  a  potato;"  he  fell  forward,  and  was  unable  to  walk.  Wlien  I 
saw  him  two  days  after  the  accident,  the  senii-membranosus  muscle  had  clearly  been 
divided  at  its  origin  from  the  tuber  ischii ;  the  body  of  the  muscle  could  be  felt  as  a  loose, 
fleshy  mass,  and  below  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  a  marked  deficiency  was  present.  I 
have  also  the  notes  of  a  case  of  complete  laceration  of  the  extensor  triceps  muscle  of  the 
thigli  above  the  patella,  in  a  railway  inspector,  who  said  that  it  gave  way  with  a  report 
on  his  attempting  to  start  off  suddenly  for  a  run.  In  this  case  there  was  great  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  part  within  a  few  hours,  which  had  subsided  after  the  application  of  ice,  the 
separation  of  the  muscle  from  the  patella  being  very  distinct.  In  drawing  (Fig.  411), 
rupture  of  the  rectus  femoris  is  illustrated,  and  was  taken  from  a  male  patient,  aet.  42. 


Ficx.  411. 


Rupture  of  rectus  femoris  just  above  patella  in  a  man,  at.  42. 


Minor  degrees  of  laceration  of  muscles  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  often  followed 
for  many  months  by  pain,  stiffness,  and  want  of  power  in  the  part,  the  pain  disappearing 
for  a  time  to  reappear  on  any  over-action  of  the  weakened  muscle.  These  pains  are  often 
called  rheumatic. 

Mr.  Poland  records  in  his  '  Fothergillian  Prize  Essay'  two  cases  of  complete  rupture  of 
the  rectus  abdominis  muscle  in  the  hypogastric  region,  so  that  the  finger  could  be  laid  in 
the  dents  between  tlie  retracted  ends.  Both  occurred  in  the  wards  of  Guy's  Hospital,  and 
in  men  of  advanced  years  suffering  under  organic  disease,  the  one  had  an  advanced  stage 
of  bladder  and  kidney  mischief  the  sequelte  of  old  stricture,  the  other  was  suffering  from 
a  relapse  after  continued  fever.  In  both,  the  accident  had  been  caused  by  a  fall  across 
the  iron  rods  of  the  bedstead  in  a  vain  attempt  to  rise  and  walk,  and  both  died  a  few 
days  after  the  accident,  when  complete  rupture  of  the  rectus  was  found  in  the  middle  of 
the  hypogastric  region.  Coagulated  blood  was  present  between  the  divided  ends  as  if 
only  just  poured  out.    No  signs  of  repair  existed. 

Treatment — In  all  cases  of  completely  ruptured  muscle,  the  parts  must  be  relaxed 
in  order  that  the  divided  ends  may  be  made  to  approximate  as  much  as  possible  and  be 
fixed  at  rest,  so  that  repair  may  not  be  interrupted.  When  much  effusion  of  blood  or 
serum  follows,  ice  may  be  applied  in  a  bag;  and,  when  absorption  has  somewhat  advanced, 
a  stimulating  liniment  hastens  recovery  and  gives  comfort.  When  these  are  not  attended 
to,  repair  cannot  go  on;  indeed,  as  a  consequence  of  neglect,  sup[)uration  is  by  no  means 
a  rare  result,  as  is  seen  in  psoas  abscess.  When  the  laceration  has  been  complete,  perma- 
nent weakness  will  remain,  and,  when  the  abdominal  muscles  are  at  fault,  some  hernial 
protrusion  of  the  abdominal  contents  will  take  place.  In  a  man  who  fell  from  a  ship's 
ladder  upon  a  blunt-pointed  iron  bar,  and  had  severe  rupture  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
attached  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  a  large  hernial  protrusion  existed, 
and  I  could  press  my  fist  into  the  opening  through  the  muscles.  In  such  cases  some  arti- 
ficial support  is  permanently  needed. 

Compound  laceration  of  muscle. — When  muscles  are  lacerated  in  connection 
with  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  covering  them  the  injury  is  grave,  and  the  primary  danger 
of  the  case  as  well  as  the  prognosis  as  to  the  future  use  of  the  part,  turns  upon  the  amount 
of  laceration.    In  compound  fractures,  &c.,  this  fact  is  well  known. 

But,  at  times,  muscles  are  torn  out  through  skin  wounds,  or  are  ruptured  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  and  may  even  hang  out  of  the  wound.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  muscle, 
unless  much  crushed  or  injured,  must  not  be  cut  away  but  replaced  in  position  as  well  as 
possible,  and  to  further  this  end,  the  wound  in  tiie  soft  parts  may  be  enlarged.  One  of  the 
worst  cases  of  this  kind  I  have  ever  seen  I  attended  with  Dr.  Mason  of  the  Barbican.  It 
was  that  of  a  gentleman,  oit.  22,  who,  when  sleep-walking,  fell  a  height  of  forty  feet  out  of 
a  window  on  a  glass  skylight.  Among  other  injuries  he  sustained  a  lacerated  wound  of 
his  right  thigh  and  complete  division  of  the  body  of  the  inner  hamstring  muscles.  When 
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I  saw  him,  a  large  mass  of  well-developed  muscle  protruded  from  the  skin  wound.  I 
enlarged  the  opening  in  the  integument  and  carefully  replaced  the  muscle,  keeping  the 
limb  on  a  splint.  In  five  wrecks  he  was  convalescent.  A  year  later,  he  had  complete 
movement  of  his  limb.  Entire  tendons  are  sometimes  torn  out  of  a  limb,  and  in  Guy's 
Hospital  Museum  there  is  a  preparation  (1367),  which  includes  the  last  joint  of  the  middle 
finger  with  its  tendon  from  the  flexor  profundus  attached.  It  was  torn  by  a  threshing 
machine,  the  accident  being  followed  by  tetanus,  yet  the  natient  recovered.  In  another 
preparation  (Uld^'")  figured  below  (Fig.  412),  there  is  a  portion  of  thumb  with  the  long 

Fig.  412. 


Thumb,  with  tendons,  &c.,  torn  out  by  machinery. 


flexor  and  extensor  and  short  extensor  tendons,  together  with  the  nerves  torn  out  by 
machinery.    It  was  taken  from  a  man,  xt.  17,  who  made  a  gooa  recovery. 

Dislocation  of  Muscles  and  Tendons. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  muscles,  like  tendons,  may  be  dislocated,  although 
from  the  way  the  former  are  protected  by  fascia  and  the  latter  by  fibrous  sheaths  and  bony 
grooves,  such  accidents  are  rare.  When  they  occur,  they  are  the  result  of  some  sudden 
and  unexpected  strain,  rick,  or  twist.  In  the  upper  extremity,  the  accident  may  occur 
to  the  bicej)S  tendon  and  those  about  tlie  wrist,  and  in  the  lower,  to  the  peronei  tendons 
and  tendon  of  the  posterior  tibialis  as  well  as  to  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  extensors  of 
the  leg  attached  to  the  patella  and  that  of  the  sartorius  muscle.  It  may,  also,  doubtless 
affect  other  tendons. 

Whenever  it  takes  place,  it  can  be  recognized  by  the  starting  of  the  tendon  from  its 
anatomical  position,  as  well  as  by  the  pain  suffered  on  putting  the  muscle  into  action — the 
muscle  necessarily  acting  at  a  disadvantage.  The  tendon  in  most  cases  may  be  readily 
reduced,  but  the  greatest  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  keeping  it  in  position  ;  indeed, 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  sheath  of  a  tendon  when  fairly  ruptui"ed  will  ever  unite  or 
repair,  yet  the  attempt  should  be  made.  In  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  peroneus  longus 
tendon,  the  only  treatment  that  gave  permanent  relief  was  its  division,  and,  what  is  more, 
the  foot  was  not  visibly  weakened  by  the  operation.  In  18G9,  I  had  under  my  care,  a 
woman,  set.  29,  with  a  well-marked  example  of  dislocation  of  the  peroneus  longus  tendon. 
Some  ten  days  before  I  saw  her,  when  walking,  she  felt  a  sudden  pain  behind  the  external 
malleolus,  which  led  her  to  think  she  had  been  struck  with  a  stone.  She  was  at  once  dis- 
abled and  experienced  severe  pain  in  the  part;  and  on  rubbing  her  ankle  at  the  time,  she 
felt  a  cord  in  front  of  the  bone,  which  slipped  in  on  moving  the  foot.  Since  that  time 
any  movement  of  the  ankle  caused  the  same  cord  to  appear.  When  I  saw  her,  by  giving 
the  foot  the  slightest  twist  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  muscle  could  be  readily  dis- 
placed from  its  groove  behind  the  external  malleolus  and  made  to  appear  upon  the  bone, 
where  it  could  be  rolled  under  the  finger.  Its  reduction  was  affected  by  abducting  the 
foot,  but  it  was  kept  in  its  position  with  great  difficulty.  For  this  purpose  the  best  means 
were  a  good  pad  of  lint  fixed  over  and  behind  the  ankle  by  means  of  stripping.  I  saw 
her  a  month  after  the  accident,  when  she  could  walk  without  pain  or  stiffness;  the  tendon 
seemed  fixed  in  its  place  ;  but  the  bandage  and  pad  were  applied,  and  directions  given  to 
retain  them  for  a  month.  I  have  likewise  seen  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  displaced 
from  behind  the  inner  malleolus. 

Dislocations  of  muscles  are  probably  more  rare  than  those  of  tendons,  and  if  not,  are  less 
recognized.  They  may  be  suspected  to  have  taken  place  where  after  a  rick  or  strain  pain 
is  produced  when  the  muscle  is  put  into  action  and  the  pain  is  fixed  to  a  spot ;  when  it  is 
relieved  by  relaxing  the  affected  muscles  and  kneading  the  part  with  the  hand  when  so 
relaxed  ;  and  when,  moreover,  there  is  no  external  evidence  of  a  bruise  to  suggest  rupture 
of  muscle.  These  cases  should  be  treated  by  manipulation  after  relaxing  the  muscles,  the 
surgeon  with  a  strong  and  firm  pressure  manipulating  the  part  at  the  seat  of  pain  ;  subse- 
quently pressure  should  be  applied,  and  the  muscle  kept  at  rest  for  a  sufficient  time  to 
allow  the  injured  part  to  heal. 
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Rupture  of  Tendons. 

This  is  more  common  than  rupture  of  the  body  of  a  muscle,  tendons  usually  giving  way 
at  their  muscular  or  bony  origin.    It  occurs  chiefly  in  subjects  past  middle  life.    The  long 

biceps  tendon  not  rarely  gives  at  its  upper  end, 
Fig.  413.  and,  when  it  does,  it  imparts  to  the  biceps  mus- 


cle on  contraction,  a  peculiar  appearance  ;  its 
inner  or  coracoid  half  contracting  into  a  hard 
knot  (Fig.  413),  while  its  outer  remains  lax  and 
but  slightly  altered.  This  swelling  has  been 
mistaken  for  tumor  of  the  muscle  of  the  arm. 
When  the  one  tendon  breaks,  the  other  usually 
follows  at  a  later  date,  thei'eby  clearly  indicating 
tliat  they  give  way  from  some  disease  which 
affects  their  elasticity.  In  a  case  I  treated  in 
1858,  the  two  tendons  gave  way  at  the  interval 
of  four  months,  and  the  arm  became  black  and 


Ruptured  lon^' tendon  of  biceps.  Drawing  37".      blue  after  the  accident.     The  tcndo  Achillis 

rarely  snaps.  The  plantaris  does  occasionally, 
and  when  it  does  causes  a  peculiar  dragging  of  the  foot  and  eversion.  In  the  case  of  a 
man,  aet.  27,  which  I  saw  a  few  hours  after  the  accident,  this  symptom  was  so  marked 
and  peculiar  as  to  make  it  quite  pathognomonic.  Tiie  rupture  was  caused  in  taking  an 
upward  step  of  two  and  a  half  feet  into  a  vessel  with  a  load  on  his  back.  The  tendon 
gave  way  with  a  snap  when  in  the  act  of  raising  the  posterior  part  of  the  heel  from  the 
ground. 

I  have  likewise  the  notes  of  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  femoris  which 
took  place  in  a  boy,  tet.  8,  who,  when  hanging  on  behind  a  four-wheeled  cab,  had  one  of 
his  legs  entangled  in  tlie  wheel.  When  admitted  into  Guy's  directly  after  the  accident, 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps  femoris  was  made  out  to  have  been  ruptured  at  its  insertion  into 
the  fibula  ;  there  was  a  marked  depression  at  this  point,  with  ecchymosis  ;  the  limb  was 
flexed  and  fixed  on  an  outside  splint  and  a  good  recovery  ensued,  although  there  was  some 
weakness  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  external  popliteal  nerve,  which  had  apparently 
been  injured  at  the  same  time. 

Looking  upon  the  ligamentum  patellae  as  a  tendon,  the  following  example  of  its  rupture 
may  be  recorded.  In  1867  I  was  called  upon  to  treat  a  man,  set.  31,  for  an  injury  he  had 
sustained  to  his  right  knee  ten  days  previously,  while  attempting  to  save  himself  from 
falling  backwards.  The  knee  swelled  after  the  accident  and  became  acutely  painful,  and, 
when  I  saw  him,  the  patella  was  drawn  up  for  at  least  an  inch,  tlie  ligament  having  been 
divided.  I  treated  the  case  as  for  fractured  patella  with  a  posterior  splint,  and  employed 
pressure  to  bring  the  patella  downwards,  but  I  was  unable  to  alter  its  position  to  any 
extent.    The  man  recovered,  however,  with  a  useful  limb. 

Muscles  and  tendons  may  be  cut  like  other  parts,  and  then  they  separate  directly. 
They  should  be  treated  like  ruptured  tendons  or  muscles  by  adopting  such  means  as  are 
necessary  to  bring  the  divided  ends  together  and  to  keep  them  there,  splints,  bandages, 
and  position  being  brought  into  requisition  according  to  the  wants  of  the  individual  case. 
The  parts  should  be  kept  in  api)Osition  tor  at  least  a  month  or  six  weeks,  otherwise  some 
stretching  of  the  uniting  medium  will  take  j)lace,  followed  by  permanent  weakness  or 
deformity. 

In  certain  cases  of  divided  tendons,  sutures  may  be  introduced,  and  several  cases  are  on 
record  in  which  such  treatment  was  successful. 

In  wounds  where  muscles  and  tendons  unite  by  granulation,  some  stiffness  and  want  of 
power  in  the  part  will  remain  for  a  long  time,  or  even  continuously.  But  in  healthy 
subjects  it  is  remarkable,  how  tendons  at  one  time  fixed,  subsequently  free  themselves 
from  their  surrounding  attachments  and  become  free  again.  This  hope  may  always  be 
held  out  to  a  patient  who  takes  a  gloomy  view  of  his  own  prospects. 

Inflammation  of  muscle  is  a  recognized  aflPection,  and  occurs  as  a  consequence  of 
some  strain  or  partial  rupture  of  its  fibres,  as  well  as  independently  of  any  such  cause. 
It  is  the  more  common  as  a  result  of  injury,  and  is  seen  not  seldom  in  the  rectus  abdom- 
inis as  well  as  in  the  psoas  muscle  ;  indeed,  as  a  cause  of  psoas  abscess,  I  believe  it  to  be 
more  common  than  spinal  disease.  As  a  result  of  septici^mia,  it  is  frequently  met  with  ; 
and  is  found  in  every  muscle,  even  the  heart.  It  appears  as  a  more  or  less  acute  affection 
of  the  muscle,  and  is  accompanied  by  swelling,  local  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance ; 
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suppuration  occurs  in  due  time.  The  symptoms  rarely  come  on  directly  after  the  injury, 
but  probably  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks  as  a  consequence  of  some  want  of  repair  in 
the  injured  part,  and  irom  the  non-observance  of  the  necessary  rest  which  an  injured 
muscle  so  much  requires  in  the  process  of  healing.  When  an  abscess  forms  in  a  muscle 
the  sooner  it  is  opened  the  better,  recovery  readily  following,  even  when  the  disease  is  in- 
such  a  muscular  org^an  as  the  tongue. 

Inflammation  of  muscle  as  an  independent  affection  is  generally  chronic,  and  in  adults 
is  chiefly  of  syphilitic  origin.  In  infants  it  is  met  with  most  commonly  as  an  affection  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  ;  the  body  of  the  muscle  wholly  or  in  part  appearing  as  an 
indurated  mass.  It  is  generally  observed  soon  after  birth,  and  may  at  times  be  traced  to 
some  injury  sustained  at  that  time.  1  have  seen  it  in  the  offspring  of  syphilitic  parents, 
but  more  frequently  when  no  such  history  could  be  obtained.  In  fifteen  consecutive  cases, 
a  syphilitic  history  was  obtained  only  in  one.  These  cases  rarely  if  ever  suppurate  in 
infants,  but,  under  the  use  of  warm  fomentations  and  some  simple  tonic,  such  as  cod-liver 
oil,  proceed  to  a  natural  recovery.  1  have  never  seen  a  case  fail  to  recover  by  these 
means. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  disease,  the  inflammatory  product  is  cellular;  in  the  later 
fibrous.  These  points  are  seen  in  the  drawings  414  and  i\Aa,  which  have  been  kindly 
made  for  me  by  Dr.  Goodhart.  They  were  taken  from  a  patient  of  Dr.  F.  Taylor's,  aet. 
5  weeks,  who  looked  healthy,  but  had  had  "  snufHcs,"  slight  fissuring  of  the  anus,  and 
superficial  ulceration  of  the  scrotum.  There  was  no  history  or  other  evidence  of  sy{)hilis 
in  the  parents.  The  child  died  from  atelectasis.  The  tumor  in  the  lejt  muscle  was  only 
noticed  in  the  fifth  week  after  birth,  and  the  right  muscle  was  never  noticed  to  be  diseased. 
The  case  is  i-eported  in  the  '  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,'  lb7o,  vol.  xxvi. 

Fig.  41'^.  Fig.  414(/. 


Showing  the  early  or  cellular  stage  from  The  lai.-  or  fibrous  stage  from 

the  right  muscle.  tlie  left  iiiuscle. 

The  student  should  remember  that  this  affection  appears  as  a  simple  induration  of  the 
muscle,  and  is,  therefore,  unlike  any  glandular  or  other  affection. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  stei-no-mas(oid  is  likewise  met  with  in  adults,  and,  I  believe 
chiefly  as  a  consequence  of  syphilitic  disease.  It  attacks  the  muscles  in  the  same  way  as 
it  does  others,  such  as  those  of  the  tongue,  the  extensor  triceps  of  the  thigli  and  of  the 
arm,  the  temporal,  masseter,  or  other  muscles,  the  muscle  or  muscles  becoming  infiltrated 
more  or  less  difl^usely  with  the  well-known  syi'hilitic  inflammatory  jjroducts.  These 
tumors,  when  their  nature  is  recognized  and  right  treatment  employed,  can  be  re-absorbed  ; 
but  if  neglected  and  left  alone,  after  attaining  tlieir  full  size,  wiiicii  is  rarely  great,  break 
up  and  suppurate,  giving  rise  to  deep-seated  abscesses,  which,  when  they  have  discharged 
externally,  leave  deep,  irregular,  excavated  sores.  In  the  tongue  these  simulate  closely 
cancerous  sores  ;  many  of  the  cases  of  sui)posed  cured  cancer  of  the  tongue  being,  doubt- 
less, of  this  origin.  In  other  parts,  they  have  mucli  the  aspect  of  the  deep  cellular 
membranous  ulcers  which  have  been  already  described.  As  a  ])art  of  sypliilis,  tiiey 
always  appear  late  in  its  course,  and  remote  from  the  primary  inoculation.  When  it 
appears  in  the  adult,  in  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  it  more  frequently  attacks  its  sternal 
end  tiian  its  body. 
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After  the  disease  has  ceased,  atrophy  of  the  affected  muscle  is  a  common  consequence. 
Contraction  occasionally  follows,  though  I  have  never  seen  it.  MM.  Ricord  and  Notta 
have,  however,  recorded  examples. 

Recognizing  the  syphilitic  nature  of  this  affection,  the  treatment  should  be  conducted 
on  the  usual  [jrinciples  ;  large  doses  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  say  fifteen  to  thirty  grains, 
may  be  given  three  times  a  day  with  advantage  ;  not  in  such  full  doses  at  first,  but  by 
gradual  increase  from  one  to  five  grains.  Mercury  may  also  be  given,  the  mercurial 
suppository  once  or  twice  a  day  being  the  best  form.  In  the  chapter  on  syphilis  this 
practice  will  be  found  described  in  detail. 

Atrophy  of  Muscle. 

The  surgeon  can  see  this  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  He  is  the  most 
familiar  with  it  as  a  consequence  of  want  of  use  in  disease  of  the  joints,  or  any  other 
affection  in  which  the  limb  is  kept  at  rest ;  and  under  these  circumstances  the  muscles 
simply  waste ;  they  undergo  no  other  change  in  structure,  and  are  capable  of  complete 
restoration  on  reassuming  their  normal  action. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  of  infantile  paralysis,  the  same  thing  may  also  be  said,  for 
under  the  stimulus  of  galvanism  or  the  continuous  current,  persevered  in  for  many  months, 
the  thinnest  limbs  plump  up,  and  the  feeblest  muscles  become  capable  of  performing  the 
work  for  which  they  were  intended.  Indeed,  in  these  cases  where  deformity  does  not 
complicate  the  case  a  good  result  may  be  looked  for. 

After  fevers,  however,  lead  poisoning,  rheumatism,  scrivener's  palsy,  and  alcoholism, 
the  muscles  may  undergo  genuine  degeneration,  either  granular,  fatty,  or  waxy,  and 
according  to  Lockhart  Clarke  "  there  is  another  form  of  this  malady,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  (Cruveilhier),  atrophie  mnsculaire  graisseiise 
'progressive  (Duclienne),  and  toasting  palsy.  This  curious  disease  differs  in  several 
respects  from  the  other  atrophies.  It  is  always  chronic,  but  of  uncertain  duration,  is 
frequently  hereditary,  capricious  or  irregular  in  its  invasion,  prone  to  spread  from  one 
part  to  another,  or  become  general,  and  thus  go  on  to  a  fatal  termination.  The  aftected 
muscles  sutter  different  degrees  of  wasting,  and  assume  a  variety  of  aspects.  Even  in  the 
same  muscle  bundles  in  different  stages  of  atrophy  and  degeneration  may  be  found  at  the 
side  of  others  that  have  retained  their  normal  state.  When  the  wasting  is  extreme  in  all 
the  bundles,  a  long  muscle  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  fibrous  and  cylindrical  cord,  or  to  a 
kind  of  tendon,  and  a  fiat  muscle  may  be  reduced  in  the  same  manner  to  a  kind  of  mem- 
brane. In  some  instances  the  atrophy  may  be  simple,  that  is,  the  muscular  tissue  may  be 
wasted  to  a  considerable  degree  without  any  granular  or  fatty  degeneration  ;  but  generally 
one  or  both  of  these  alterations  of  structure  is  found  to  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
The  muscle  also  changes  and  varies  in  color,  according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
ati'ophy.  It  is  paler  than  natural ;  occasionally  it  is  quite  colorless,  like  the  flesh  of  fish, 
or  it  may  have  a  faint  yellow  or  ochreous  tint.  Its  consistence  for  the  most  part  is 
increased  in  con ^eqjenje  of  the  inc  ease  in  the  interfibrillar  connective  tissue.  When 
examined  under  the  microscope  the  affected  muscles  may  be  seen  to  have  lost,  to  a  variable 
extent  and  degree,  or  even  entirely,  the  appearance  of  transverse  and  longitudinal  striation, 
while  in  a  corresponding  proportion  the  sarcous  or  muscular  element  is  transformed  into 
granules,  which  in  some  instances  are  too  fine  to  be  distinguished  as  separate  particles. 
The  granules  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  In  tliis  odd  affection  the  granular,  fatty,  and 
waxy  degenerations  are  found  side  by  side"  ('  Holmes's  Syst.,'  2d  ed.,  vol.  iii). 

This  disease  is  said  to  appear  more  commonly  in  the  hand  and  right  upper  extremity, 
progressing  ui)wards  to  tlie  trunk,  and  then  over  it  to  the  lower  extremities.  It  rarely 
commences  in  the  lower  limbs.  It  begins  with  loss  of  power  in  the  part,  but  rarely  with 
any  loss  of  sensation,  this  symptom  gradually  increasing.  Want  of  muscular  co-ordination 
soon  a[)pears.  as  well  as  awkwardness  in  the  patient's  movements,  cramps,  twitches,  and 
fibrillary  tremors  take  [)lace,  occasionally  with  pain  or  some  cutaneous  anassthesia.  Cru- 
veilhier believed  tliat  atrophy  of  the  motor  nerves  was  the  starting-point  of  this  disease ; 
but  this  theory  is  not  now  entertained  ;  Lockhart  Clarke  says,  "  In  18G1  I  discovered,  in 
the  spinal  cord  removed  from  a  well-marked  case  of  this  disease,  numerous  lesions  of  the 
gray  substance,  consisting  chiefly  of  areas  of  what  I  call  granular  and  fluid  disintegration; 
and  I  have  seen  the  same  in  other  cases  since."  This  view  is  taught  by  Trousseau, 
Duchenne,  Meryon,  Roberts,  Colin,  and  others. 

Tliis  disease  is  generally  hereditary,  more  common  in  males  than  females,  and  is 
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excited  by  excessive  muscular  exertion,  cold,  and  damp,  as  well  as  by  injuries  or  disease 
of  the  spine,  syphilitic  or  otherwise. 

Tkeatment  Removal  of  the  cause  is  the  primary  object,  and  when  syphilis  is  sus- 
pected, special  treatment  sliould  be  employed.  Tonics  are  always  of  use,  and  arsenic  in 
Dr.  Meryon's  hands  has  met  with  good  success  ;  "  but  of  all  remedies  hitherto  employed, 
galvanism  is  undoubtedly  the  most  useful  when  applied  to  the  affected  muscles  ;"  while 
Clarke  states,  that  setons  and  blisters  to  the  spine  may  be  em]iloyed  in  the  early  stage. 

Degeneration  of  muscles  with  apparent  hypertrophy,  called  Duchenne's 
disease,  after  its  tirst  describer  in  1858,  is  a  strange  affection  which  attacks  children,  but 
continues  to  affiect  them  for  many  years  of  their  youth.  I  have  placed  it  amongst  the 
afi^ections  of  the  muscles,  but  the  observations  of  Dr.  L.  Clarke  ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,' 
vol.  Ivii,  1874)  clearly  places  it  amongst  the  neuroses.  It  begins  with  weakness  of  the 
lower  limbs  which  s  lasting,  and  passes  on  to  a  progressive  enlargement  of  the  gastro- 
cnemii,  then  of  the  glutei  and  lumbar  muscles,  and  occasionally  of  all  the  muscles.  These 
feel  firm  and  elastic,  and  hard  on  contraction.  After  a  variable  period,  at  times  years, 
the  paralysis  gradually  increases  and  becomes  more  general.  "  The  patient  is  no  longer 
able  to  stand  upright,  the  upper  extremities  become  affected,  the  enlarged  muscles  rapidly 
decrease  in  volume,  and  the  limbs  and  trunk  become  atrophied  en  masse.  In  this  state 
the  patient  may  exist  for  a  considerable  time,  but  ultimately  dies  from  intercurrent  disease. 
Many  of  the  children  affected  with  this  singular  disorder  have  dull  intellects,  and  are 
more  or  less  idiotic."  (Clarke.)  Pathologically,  great  hypertrophy  of  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  muscles  is  to  be  found,  the  fibres  themselves  show  finer  stria3  and  are  trans- 
parent, large  collections  of  fat-cells  also  exist.  Neither  medically  nor  surgically,  does  any 
treatment  seem  to  be  of  benefit. 

Muscles  at  times  ossify  either  in  parts  or  in  groups.  In  the  College  of  Surgeons 
there  is  a  specimen  in  which  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  back  had  become  ossified,  and 
at  St.  George's  Hospital,  a  similar  preparation  exists  ;  the  case  being  recorded  by  Cassar 
Hawkins  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  1844:).  The  disease  is  supposed  to  be  inflammatory  in  its  origin. 
Some  years  ago,  one  of  my  colleagues  at  Guy's  excised  a  piece  of  bone  from  the  body  of 
the  deltoid  muscle,  an  inch  long,  the  growth  of  seven  years. 

Tumors  in  Muscle. 

These  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  always  of  a  serious  nature.  They  are  mostly  of  the 
fibrous  or  fibi'O-cartilaginous  kind.  In  186G,  I  excised  one  of  two  years'  growth  from  the 
fleshy  portion  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  a  woman  vet.  31  ('  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,'  vol. 
xviii).  The  tumor  separated  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  which  it  infiltrated,  and,  microsco- 
pically, it  had  all  the  elements  of  the  fibro-plastic  tumors.  It  returned  within  the  year, 
and  when  I  last  saw  the  {)atient,  in  186'J,  there  was  a  second  growth  the  size  of  a 
cocoa-nut  occupying  the  place  of  the  original  tumor.  In  18G8,  with  Dr.  Burcliell,  of 
Kingsland,  I  removed  from  the  abdominal  muscles  of  a  woman,  get.  33,  a  myxomatous 
tumor,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  of  two  years'  growth. 

Cancerous  tumors  may  originate  in,  but  more  frequently  infiltrate,  muscles  as 
secondary  growths  or  by  extension  from  other  parts.  Surgeons  see  them  in  the  [)ectoral 
muscles  in  acute  or  neglected  cases  of  cancer  of  the  breast ;  in  the  periosteal  cancer  of 
bone,  as  well  as  in  other  parts.  In  the  tongue  and  lip  they  may  be  regarded  as  new 
growths. 

Hydatids,  likewise,  are  found  in  muscles  as  in  every  other  tissue,  as  painless,  tense, 
globular,  swellings.  So  also  is  that  curious  nematode  worm  the  Trichina  spiralis,  which, 
in  man,  seems  to  be  taken  into  the  body  through  eating  the  insufficiently  cooked  flesh  of 
animals  infested  with  them,  particularly  that  of  i)igs. 

"  Trichiniie,  as  ordinarily  oljserved  in  the  human  muscle,  present  the  form  of  spirally 
coiled  worms  in  the  interior  of  small,  globular,  or  lemon-shaped  cysts,  which  latter  appear 
as  minute  specks  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  specks  sometimes  resemble  little 
particles  of  lime,  and  are  more  or  less  calcareous  externally,  according  to  the  degree  of 
degeneration  which  their  walls  have  undergone  ;  these  cysts  are  not,  however,  essential." 
—  Cobhold. 

When  these  worms  are  present  in  large  numbers  in  the  body  they  give  rise  to  a  disease 
known  as  trichiniasis  which  is  most  fatal.  Drs.  Boehler  and  Konigsdoffer,  of  Central 
Saxony,  who  first  saw  this  disease  according  to  Leuchart  who  described  it,  state  that 
"  the  affection  began  with  a  sense  of  prostration,  attended  with  extreme  painfulness  of  the 
limbs  ;  and  after  these  symptoms  had  lasted  several  days,  an  enormous  swelling  of  the  face 
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very  sudrlenly  supervened.  The  pain  occasioned  by  this  swelling  and  tlie  fever  troubled 
tlie  patients  niglit  and  day.  In  serious  cases  the  patients  could  not  voluntarily  extend 
their  limbs,  nor  at  any  time  could  they  do  so  without  pain  ;  they  lay  mostly  with  their  arms 
and  legs  half  bent — heavily,  as  it  were,  and  almost  motionless,  like  logs.  Afterwards,  in 
the  more  serious  cases,  during  the  second  and  third  week  an  extremely  painful  and  general 
swelling  of  the  body  took  place,"  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  died.  Dr.  Thudicum  has 
given  an  able  report  on  this  subject  in  the  '  Medical  Officer's  Keport'  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, 18G  t. 

Vascular  tumors  of  muscle  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special  paper  by  Mr. 
C.  de  Morgan  ('  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,'  1864),  and  Mr.  Teevan  has  published 
an  able  paper  on  tumors  in  muscle  in  the  same  Review  for  1874.  These,  however,  are 
very  rare.  The  vascular  tumors  of  erectile  tissu(;  attack  a  muscle  either  as  a  diffused  or 
encapsuled  growth,  or  as  tumors  having  the  Rp[)earance  of  varicose  veins  around  tlie  mus- 
cle. They  are  chiefly  though  not  always  congenital,  and  are  generally  found  in  the  lower 
extremities.  They  have  no  definite  clinical  history  beyond  their  gradual  and  painless 
increase.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Hovvse,  in  1872,  excised  such  a  non-encapsuled  growth  from 
the  biceps  muscle  of  the  thigh  of  a  woman,  set.  23,  which  was  made  up  of  erectile  tissue 
and  highly  vascular,  and  had  been  growing  for  eight  years.  He  excised  all  the  muscle 
that  was  involved,  but  left  its  tendon.  A  good  recovery  ensued,  with  free  movement  of 
the  limb. 

Tumors  of  Tendon. 

Besides  ganglion,  other  tumors  are  found  connected  with  tendon,  and  of  these,  the  car- 
tilaginous and  fibrous  are  the  most  common.    Some  are  said  to  begin  as  ganglion  and 
subsequently  to  consolidate.    I  have  seen  one  composed  of  bone 
Fia.  415.  and  cartilage  of  two  years'  growth  removed  from  the  extensor 

tendon  of  the  hand  which  was  said  to  have  such  an  origin.  Tu- 
mors wMth  tendons  passing  through  them  are  not  rare,  and  on  two 
occasions  I  have  had  to  amputate  the  hand  of  a  child  for  a  can- 
cerous tumor  occupying  its  palm,  through  which  all  the  flexor 
tendons  passed  (Fig.  415).  In  1867  I  removed  from  a  boy,  fet. 
3^,  a  congenital  tumor  the  size  of  a  walnut,  which  evidently  grew 
from  the  theca  of  the  tendon  of  the  long  extensor  muscle  of  the 
thumb.  The  tendon  passed  through  the  tumor  which  surrounded 
it.  Dr.  Moxon  examined  the  growth  with  myself,  which  was 
clearly  composed  of  fat  or  condensed  fibro-cellular  tissue. 

The  majority  of  tumors  connected  with  tendons,  however,  are 
of  the  nature  of  ganglion  more  or  less  indui'ated. 

What  has  been  described  as  the  rider's  hone  is  probably  at  first 
an  inflammatory  infiltration  and  subsequently  an  ossification  of  the 
tendon  of  the  pelvic  origin  of  the  adductor  longus  or  magnus 

_   muscle.    I  had  such  a  case  under  observation  in  the  person  of  a 

hand.  Dorsal  asppct.  medical  friend,  set.  44,  who  while  hunting  in  1869,  made  a  violent 
eflTort  to  grip  his  horse  when  about  to  make  a  long  jump.  The 
effort  was  not  attended  with  any  pain,  but  was  followed  by  much  ecchymosis  extending 
down  to  the  knee,  and  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  the  part.  When  these  symptoms 
had  subsided,  a  dense  induration  was  felt  in  the  pubic  origin  of  the  right  adductor  longus 
muscle,  which  was  painful  on  manipulation.  As  time  passed,  this  induration  not  only 
lasted  but  became  more  dense,  and  when  I  first  saw  him  about  three  months  after  the 
accident,  it  was  clearly  in  the  sheath  of  the  adductor  longus  and  moved  with  it.  It  grew 
somewhat  during  two  years,  and,  when  the  tcmdon  was  rigid,  it  appeared  as  an  outgrowth 
from  the  pubis  corresponding  to  the  origin  of  the  adductor  longus,  of  about  two  inches  in 
length.  When  the  muscle  relaxed,  it  was  clearly  only  in  the  tendon,  and  had  no  bony 
origin.  At  the  present  time,  this  gentleman  can  take  his  exercise  as  usual.  There  is  a 
distinct  grating  to  be  heard  and  felt  on  moving  the  tumor,  which  has  not  grown  for  the 
last  three  years.  The  history  of  the  case  is  identical  with  that  given  by  Birkett  ('  Guy's 
Hosp.  Rep.,'  1868).    Billroth  has  also  described  this  affection. 

Virchow  is  said  by  Holmes  to  have  recorded  the  fact,  that  a  similar  ossification  of  the 
muscles  of  the  left  arm  of  the  Prussian  soldier  takes  place,  and  is  termed  "  exercise 
bone." 
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Inflammation  of  Tendons. 

As  an  acute  affection,  this  is  most  serious  and  gives  rise  to  severe  local  and  constitu- 
tional symptoms.  It  is  met  with  as  a  consequence  of  a  severe  strain  or  laceration  of 
tendon,  or  of  some  punctured  or  other  wound  involving  the  sheath.  It  may  begin  in  one 
toe  or  finger  and  spread  upwards  to  the  palm,  and  so  on  to  other  tendons  and  even  up  the 
forearm.  The  local  symptoms  are  pain  with  the  external  evidences  of  inflammation,  heat, 
redness,  and  swelling ;  the  swelling  being  deep-seated  while  the  pain  soon  extends  up  the 
arm  beyond  the  seat  of  mischief.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  those  of  more  or  less 
severe  pyrexia. 

If  surgical  interference  is  not  brought  to  bear  upon  the  case  at  an  early  period,  suppu- 
ration must  soon  appear  with  the  local  symptoms  of  throbbing  and  aggravated  local  dis- 
tress, and  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  rigors,  excitement,  and  depression  ;  inflammation 
of  the  absorbents  and  their  glands  will  probably  complicate  the  case. 

Under  still  more  neglect,  sloughing  of  the  affected  tendons,  and  diffused  inflammation 
with  suppuration  of  all  the  parts  involved  in  the  disease  will  ensue.  A  finger,  hand,  or 
forearm,  may  be  jeopardized  or  sacrificed,  if  the  inflammation  be  very  active  or  the  treat- 
ment with  which  it  is  met  insufficient. 

Absorbent  inflammation  and  blood  poisoning  (septicaemia)  are  common  accompaniments 
of  this  affection. 

Treatment  This  affection  is  very  amenable  to  surgical  control,  and  a  free  incision 

into  the  swollen  part  is  the  best  means  of  arresting  its  progress  by  relieving  tension.  The 
operation  not  only  relieves  pain,  which  is  caused  by  the  tension  of  the  fibrous  tissues  from 
the  effusion  beneath,  but  arrests  the  progress  of  the  affection,  by  preventing  the  inflamma- 
tory effusion  burrowing  up  the  theca  of  the  tendon. 

For  these  objects  a  clean  cut  down  to  the  theca  should  be  made  as  soon  as  hardness  of 
the  parts,  with  external  evidence  of  inflammation,  appears.  If  pus  escape  the  practice 
must  be  good,  but  if  serum  only,  the  operation  will  tend  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  afl'ec- 
tion  at  its  onset,  prevent  the  formation  of  pus,  and  probaVdy  check  the  disease.  The 
incision  should  be  vertical  over  the  middle  line  of  the  finger  and  the  centre  of  the  tendon; 
no  vessel  or  nerve  of  importance  being  there  in  the  way. 

When  suppuration  exists,  the  surgeon  must  follow  up  with  his  lancet  every  line  of  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration,  for  in  no  tissue  does  more  harm  ensue  from  retained  fluids  than 
in  the  fibrous. 

In  the  very  earliest  stage  of  the  inflammation  warm  fomentations  and  possibly  leeching 
may  be  beneficial.  Elevation  of  the  limb  undoubtedly  relieves  pain,  the  hand  being 
higher  than  the  elbow,  and  the  elbow  tlian  the  shoulder.  A  saline  purgative  is  often  ser- 
viceable. But  the  surgeon  must  not  lose  time  by  such  temporizing  means  ;  for  tension  of 
the  part  means  its  death  by  strangulation,  if  not  mechanically  relieved,  and  medicines 
have  no  material  infiuence  upon  the  affection.  When  suppuration  appears,  tonics  and 
liberal  diet  are  required,  as  well  as  stimulants  carefully  adjusted  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  Sedatives  are  always  w^anted  in  some  one  of  their  forms.  Morphia  acts  the  most 
rapidly  in  quarter-  or  half -grain  doses  given  subcutaneously.  Water  dressings  or  poul- 
tices should  be  applied.  In  very  severe  cases  when  the  powers  of  life  are  failing,  ampu- 
tation may  be  justifiable,  more  particularly  when  the  prospects  are  small  of  giving  a  useful 
hand  or  arm.  For  the  arrest  of  diffused  inflammation  in  the  hand  and  arm  the  occlusion 
of  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  has  been  suggested.  Moore  and  Maunder  have  both 
adopted  it  in  the  upper  extremity,  with  enough  success  to  justify  the  practice.  Bleeding 
is  apt  to  take  place  at  times  during  the  progress  of  the  sloughing  of  the  tendon,  and  if 
recurrent,  such  a  complication  is  likely  to  induce  the  surgeon  to  perform  some  operative 
act  for  its  control  upon  the  main  vessel  of  the  extremity.  Before  doing  tliis,  however,  he 
should  always  remove  any  sloughing  tendon,  as  I  have  known  hemorrhage  even  of  a  severe 
kind  to  be  kept  up  by  the  presence  of  a  sloughing  tendon  in  a  part,  and  to  have  been 
arrested  by  its  removal. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  Tendons. 

The  thecfe  of  the  tendons  of  the  extensors  of  the  thumb,  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  the 
long  tendon  of  the  bice[)S,  as  of  otiier  muscles,  are  liable  to  inflame,  and  this  action  is 
attended  by  pain  and  weakness  on  moving  the  muscles,  and  at  times  by  swelling.  More 
frequently,  however,  the  affection  will  show  itself  by  a  peculiar  crackling  sensation  which 
may  be  felt  on  grasping  the  part  when  the  muscles  are  in  motion.  This  crepitation  when 
46 
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it  has  followed  an  injury,  has  more  than  once  been  mistaken  for  that  of  fracture  ;  yet  it 
is  distinct,  and  when  once  felt  ought  to  be  recognized.  Tlie  affection  is  readily  cured  by 
rest  of  the  affected  muscles,  through  the  application  of  splints  and  by  counter-irritation  by 
means  of  one  or  more  blisters.  The  inflammation  rarely  goes  on  to  suppuration  unless 
neglected. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  BURS^  MUCOSiE,  SYNOVIAL  CYSTS,  GANGLION,  ETC. 

Simple  hursce  are  protective  synovial  sacs  found  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  wherever 
pressure  or  friction  is  persistently  present. 

Synovial  hurscE  are  of  the  same  kind  and  are  formed  in  the  same  way,  although  situated 
between  bone  and  muscle,  tendon  and  bone,  or  between  muscles ;  while  some  synovial 
bursas  are  really  st/novial  hernice,  or  pouchings  of  an  over-distended  membrane  of  a  joint 
into  the  connective  tissue  between  the  muscles.  A  ganglion  is  a  bursa  swelling  directly 
connected  with  the  sheath  of  a  tendon,  and  may  be  local  or  diffused. 

When  a  bursa  (simple  or  synovial)  has  an  established  anatomical  position  it  is  called 
normal,  and  when  it  is  a  purely  pathological  production,  accidental.  Any  of  these  bursge 
are  liable  to  intiame,  suppurate,  or  consolidate. 

Simple  bursae. — The  subcutaneous  bursa  over  the  patella  or  its  ligament  is  more 
commonly  enlarged  than  any  other,  and  when  it  is  so  is  known  as  the  "  housemaid's 
knee."  When  it  acutely  inflames,  suppuration  rapidly  takes  place,  and  if  an  external 
outlet  for  the  pus  is  not  soon  established  diffused  suppuration  around  the  knee  and  over 
the  patella  follows.  Indeed,  most  of  the  cases  of  diffused  suppuration  around  the  knee 
have  their  origin  in  "bursitis." 

When  the  inflammation  is  less  acute  and  shows  itself  by  serous  effusion  into  the  bursa, 
it  may  give  rise  to  local  pain  on  pressure  and  a  peculiar  crepitation,  this  crepitation  often 
existing  before  any  perceptible  enlargement  of  the  bursa  has  taken  place. 

In  the  more  advanced  stage,  when  the  effusion  has  increased,  an  encysted  fluctuating 
swelling  will  have  formed,  which  may  be  tense  or  flaccid,  the  degree  of  tension  of  the 
bursa  turning  entirely  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  effusion.  In  more  chronic  examples,  the 
bursa  will  appear  harder,  firmer,  and  less  distinctly  fluctuating,  while  in  very  neglected  or 
chronic  cases,  it  may  have  so  consolidated  as  to  appear  as  a  solid  tumor,  although  the 
tumor  will  contain  on  section  some  cavity  in  its  centre,  the  mass  appearing  to  be  made  up 
of  concentric  laminae  of  organized  lymph  (Fig.  41G).    In  exceptional  cases,  however,  the 


Fig.  416.  Fig.  417. 


Semi-solid  bursa,  laid  open.  Bursa  sloughing  from  over  patella. 

(Guy's  Museum. J 


bursa  may  have  completely  consolidated.  These  bursfe,  as  a  rule,  contain  simple  serum, 
altliough  at  times  serum  is  blood-stained,  while  in  other  cases,  rice-like  bodies  (organized 
fibrin)  or  pedunculated  fringe-like  outgrowths  like  loose  cartilages  exist.  When  injured 
these  bursEe  may  become  filled  with  blood — their  contents  being  grumous  or  like  coffee- 
grounds  (hagmatocele).  Bands  of  lymph  cross  the  sac  at  times,  but  more  frequently  they 
line  it  in  regular,  onion-like  layers.  In  neglected  cases,  this  fibrin  may  die  and  slough 
away,  the  bursa  being  cast  out  as  a  whole  as  in  an  ordinary  cellular  membranous  ulcer, 
and  in  the  case  from  which  Fig.  417  was  taken.  In  syphilitic  subjects,  this  result  is  not 
unfrequent. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  bursa  may  increase  by  effusion,  and  by  some  external  cause  rup- 
ture subcutaneously  or  externally,  and  thereby  undergo  a  cure.  In  1870,  I  had  a  case 
of  the  former  kind  under  my  care  in  a  man  a?t.  60,  who  had  a  bursa  the  size  of  a  fist  over 
his  patella,  which  ruptured  on  kneeling.    When  I  saw  him,  the  cellular  tissue  about  the 
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knee  was  infiltrated  with  serum  wliich  was  subsequently  absorbed,  and  the  bursa  did  not 
reappear. 

What  has  been  described  as  taking  place  in  the  bursa  over  the  patella  may  occur  in 
other  parts,  and  more  particularly  over  the  olecranon  process,  where  an  enlargement  of 
the  bursa  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "miner's  elbow."  I  have,  however,  seen  them  over 
the  acromion  process  in  men  who  carry  timber ;  over  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  triceps 
muscle  of  the  thigh  in  a  woman  who  habitually  started  her  sewing  machine  with  the 
knee;  over  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  in  Spitaltield's  weavers  (" weaver's  bottom"), 
and  in  Thames  lightermen;  over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  in  extreme  cases  of  talipes  equino- 
varus  when  the  cliildren  walked  upon  the  part;  over  the  ex^ternal  malleolus  in  tailors; 
over  the  malleoli  and  also  the  instep  from  the  pressure  of  a  boot;  over  the  great  trochanter 
of  the  femur  in  a  soldier  from  pressure  caused  by  sleeping  on  a  board ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  over  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  in  cases  of  "  bunion,"  and  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  over 
the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  in  men  who  walk  much  with  short  shoes,  or  with  some 
who  have  contraction  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  toes. 

BursiB  will,  however,  enlarge  or  form  wherever  there  is  pressure,  the  enlargement  being 
in  a  measure  compensatory  to  save  deep  tissues.  Yet  this  rule  does  not  hold  good  always, 
for  1  have  seen  more  than  one  instance  in  which  enlarged  bursae  existed  over  the  knuckles 
of  the  first  phalangeal  joint  of  the  hands  without  any  such  cause. 

Tteatment — In  the  early  crepitating  stage  of  effusion,  the  removal  of  all  pressure  and 
the  application  of  a  blister  are,  pi'obably,  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure,  and,  in  more  advanced 
stages,  the  repeated  application  of  blisters  is  often  sufficient  to  excite  absorption  of  tlie 
effused  fluid  and  recovery.  When  these  means  fail  and  the  walls  of  the  bursa  are  thin, 
the  cavity  may  be  tapped  and  the  parietes  of  the  cyst  firmly  pressed  together  by  means  of 
a  pad  and  strapping.  When  the  walls  are  indurated,  this  treatment  is  useless ;  but  a  cure 
may  generally  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of  a  seton  which  should  be  kept  in  till  sup- 
puration is  freely  established.  In  more  solid  cysts,  none  of  these  means  are  of  use,  and 
excision  is  the  only  sound  practice,  the  surgeon  making  his  incision  over  the  outer  border 
of  the  bursa  in  order  that  the  cicatrix  may  be  out  of  harm's  way.  In  some  few  instances 
where  tapping  has  proved  ineffectual,  the  cyst  may  be  injected  with  twenty  drops  of  the 
compound  tincture  of  iodine  in  a  drachm  of  water  as  in  hydrocele.  When  blood  has  been 
efiiised  into  the  bursa  from  a  blow,  as  indicated  by  its  sudden  increase,  a  free  incision  into 
the  cyst  and  the  evacuation  of  the  clots  may  be  expected  to  be  followed  by  a  recovery; 
but  this  should  only  be  done  when  its  absorption  does  not  take  place  by  natural  processes. 
When  loose  or  pedunculated  bodies  exist  in  a  bursa  and  cause  distress,  they  may  be 
removed  by  means  of  a  free  incision  through  its  walls. 

SrNOVIAL  BuRS^. 

An  enlargement  of  a  synovial  bursa  is  a  far  more  serious  affection  than  that  which  has 
been  just  described :  as  these  bursie  are  situated  about  tendons  or  muscles,  the  articular 
extremities  of  bones  and  joints,  and  in  many  instances,  indeed,  have  direct  communication 
with  joints. 

There  is  a  deep  bursa  beneath  the  deltoid  muscle  which,  when  inflamed,  gives  rise  to 
swelling  around  the  shoulder-joint,  and  pain  and  crepitation  on  movement,  simulating 
shoulder-joint  mischief;  at  times,  too,  this  bursa  communicates  with  the  joint  through  the 
bicipital  groove  in  which  the  bice|)S  tendon  plays.  It  may  be  distended  with  serous  fluid 
or  may  contain  loose  bodies  sucli  as  are  found  in  other  bursge  or  ganglia.  They  should 
be  dealt  with  cautiously  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  their  communicating  with  the 
joint.  Hence,  blistering  and  absolute  rest  of  the  arm  are  the  best  means  to  employ,  the 
bursje  being  opened  only  when  obstinate,  and  when  pouching  exists  in  front  of  the  deltoid 
tendon.  From  one  of  these  bursae  on  two  occasions,  I  have  evacuated  within  three 
months,  more  than  half  a  pint  of  bursal  fluid,  containing  melon  seed-like  bodies,  a  recovery 
subsequently  taking  place.  Such  an  operation  should,  however,  be  done  only  after  grave 
consideration. 

Another  extensive  bursa,  situated  beneath  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh,  is  not 
unfrequently  the  seat  of  acute  or  subacute  inflammation,  and  such  cases  have  been  mis- 
taken for  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint.  The  diagnosis  ought  not,  however,  to  be  diffi- 
cult, for  in  the  bursal  enlargement  however  great,  the  bulging  of  the  cavity  will  seldom 
extend  downwards  beyond  the  upper  border  of  the  patella;  and  will  not,  as  in  joint  dis- 
ease, extend  to  either  side  of  that  bone  or  below  it.  Fluctuation,  moreover,  will  only  be 
felt  above  the  joint  and  not  obliquely  through  it.    When  the  patient  stands,  the  difference 
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between  the  distension  of  the  bursal  and  that  of  the  synovial  sac  will  be  also  at  once 
manifested.  With  this  enlargement,  there  may  be  some  stiffness  of  the  joint,  but  there 
•will  be  always  mobility.  This  bursa  at  times  becomes  the  seat  of  suppuration,  when  the 
necessity  of  a  correct  diagnosis  is  more  important  on  account  of  treatment.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  rest,  and  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  sliould  be  promoted  by 
blisters.  In  obstinate  cases  when  the  bursa  is  very  tense,  the  cavity  may  be  tapped,  and, 
when  it  suppurates,  freely  opened,  but  neither  of  these  operations  should  be  undertaken 
without  a  strong  necessity,  for  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  bursa  may  extend  to  the 
joint  with  a  fatal  result.  I  have,  however,  tapped  such  a  bursa  in  a  woman,  aet.  35,  and 
drawn  off  eight  ounces  of  a  thick,  grumous-looking,  semi-purulent  fluid  with  success;  in  a 
second  case,  a  woman,  set.  50,  I  made  a  free  incision  into  the  bursa,  and  evacuated  many 
ounces  of  pus  and  blood,  such  as  escapes  from  a  haematocele;  a  good  recovery  took  place. 

deep  bursa  between  the  ligamentum  'patella  and  the  bone  is  very  liable  to  inflame 
and  enlarge,  which  gives  rise  to  pain  that  is  often  mistaken  for  joint  disease.  The  pain, 
however,  is  always  local  over  the  bursa  and  aggravated  by  the  patient  attempting  to  raise 
the  extended  leg.  It  is  very  troublesome,  and  when  established,  can  only  be  treated 
successfully  by  means  of  blisters  and  rest  with  the  leg  on  a  splint. 

The  bursa  situated  over  the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis,  between  the 
bone  and  the  tendo  Achillis,  is  sometimes  inflamed,  and  gives  rise  to  a  marked  projection 
in  the  part ;  it  causes  pain  and  lameness.  It  is  to  be  cured  by  absolute  rest  (the  foot  and 
leg  being  fixed  on  a  splint)  and  the  application  of  blisters. 

A  bursa  also  naturally  exists  in  connection  with  and  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  psoas 
muscle  as  it  passes  over  the  arch  of  tlie  pelvis ;  this  also  may  communicate  with  the  hip- 
joint.  When  distended  witli  fluid  it  will  give  rise  to  a  swelling  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh  on  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vessels,  which  will  be  soft  and  fluctuating,  but  not 
receive  any  impulse  on  coughing,  like  a  psoas  abscess,  for  which  it  is  apt  to  be  mistaken. 

The  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus  maximus  and  trochanter  may  also  inflame 
and  suppurate,  and,  when  it  docs,  it  gives  rise  to  a  troublesome  and  often  dangerous 
affection.  When  suppuration  takes  place,  an  opening  may  be  made,  which  should  be  free, 
but  the  thigh  must  be  well  fixed.  When  suppuration  does  not  occur  naturally  the  surgeon 
should  be  in  no  hurry  to  open  the  bursa,  but  be  satisfied  to  keep  the  limb  at  rest  and 
blister  the  swelling. 

Synovial  bursae  in  the  popliteal  space  requires  a  rather  longer  notice  than 
the  forms  to  which  attention  has  already  been  directed,  since  they  are,  although  common, 
sometimes  difficult  to  diagnose  and  dangerous  to  treat.  Their  treatment,  however,  as  a 
rule,  is  successful. 

These  bursae  may  be  divided  in  a  clinical  point  of  view  into  two  classes — the  first, 
including  such  as  are  connected  with  the  sheaths  of  tendons  or  that  encircle  tiieir  insertion, 
and  have  no  communication  with  the  knee-joint ;  the  second,  those  that  directly  or  indi- 
rectly communicate  with  the  joint  and  are  either  synovial  hernioe  pouching  from  it,  or 
burs*  originating  about  the  tendons  and  communicating  with  it. 

Among  the  first  is  the  normal  bursa  which  exists  above  the  head  of  the  fibula  on  the 
outer  border  of  the  popliteal  space  between  the  insertion  of  the  biceps  muscle  and  the 
external  lateral  ligament ;  a  seco7id,  which  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  outer  border,  although 
it  has  a  somewhat  more  central  position  which  separates  the  external  lateral  ligament 
from  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  muscle  ;  and  a  third  on  the  inner  side  of  the  space  which 
lies  between  the  tendon  of  the  semi-membranosus  muscle  and  the  inner  tuberosity  of  tlie 
tibia — the  whole  of  these  bursae  occupying  the  lower  half  of  the  popliteal  space. 

In  the  second  division,  there  is  tlie  smaller  bursa  which  separates  the  outer  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius  muscle  from  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  the  larger  that  normally 
exists  between  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur  and  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius 
and  semi-membranosus  muscles,  and  whicli  generally  sends  a  process  between  these 
muscles,  the  smaller  occasionally  and  the  larger  generally  communicating  with  the  knee- 
joint,  both  of  these  occupying  the  upper  half  of  the  popliteal  space. 

The  larger  bursa  may  have  its  origin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  popliteal  space,  but  as  it 
grows,  invariably  encroaches  on  it  and  becomes  central,  and  is  far  more  frequently  en- 
larged than  any  of  the  other  popliteal  bursas. 

All  these  normal  synovial  bursEe  may  become  enlarged  under  the  influence  of  over  or 
prolonged  exertion  or  any  sudden  strain,  the  smaller  ones  increasing  to  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  the  larger  to  that  of  an  orange.  As  they  increase  so  they  become  central, 
and  as  they  assume  a  central  position  difficulties  in  their  diagnosis  may  be  experienced. 
They  may  contain  a  thin,  clear,  or  blood-stained  serous  fluid  ;  a  tenacious,  synovial,  or 
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colloidal,  apple-jelly-like  material,  and,  in  exceptional  instances  may  have  consolidated. 
I  have,  however,  known  this  to  occur  but  once.  It  is  probable  that  the  bursae  which 
have  serous  contents  do  not  communicate  with  a  joint,  while  those  that  have  synovia  do. 

Diagnosis  In  a  general  way  there  ought  not  to  be  any  difficulty  in  making  these 

cases  out,  more  particularly  when  the  different  positions  in  which  they  may  appear  ai'e 
known,  since  their  circumscribed  and  defined  outline,  their  fluctuating  feel  and  mobility 
when  the  leg  is  flexed,  and  their  hardness  and  elasticity  when  fully  stretclied  fairly  charac- 
terize them.  Wiien,  liowever,  the  swelling  pulsates  and  a  bruit  is  heard  over  the  tumor, 
some  difficulty  in  diagnosis  may  be  felt,  altliough  I  can  hardly  understand  how  such  a 
case  could  be  mistaken  for  an  aneurism,  as  on  a  careful  examination  the  bursal  pulsatile 
swelling  could  not  be  emptied  and  refilled  by  pressure  upon  the  afferent  artery,  as  would 
an  aneurism ;  neither  would  the  pulsation  be  so  distinct  nor  the  bruit  so  clear ;  for  both 
the  pulsation  and  the  limb  would  have  been  simjdy  communicated.  The  position  of  the 
bruit,  moreover,  would  have  a  greater  influence  upon  the  symptoms  in  a  case  of  bursa 
than  in  that  of  aneurism  ;  for  whereas  in  the  latter,  by  slightly  flexing  the  leg  upon  the 
thigh,  the  aneurism  would  become  moi*e  defined,  its  pulsations  more  marked  and  under 
control,  in  bursa)  the  swelling  would  become  more  flaccid  and  less  distinct.  Extension 
makes  tlie  pulsation  and  the  swelling  to  be  more  distinct  in  the  case  of  burs«,  and  less  so 
in  that  of  aneurism. 

With  respect  to  the  diagnosis  of  a  synovial  bursa  which  communicates  with  the  knee 
and  a  true  synovial  hernia,  I  have  not  much  to  add  beyond  the  fact,  that  in  the  former 
there  may  be  no  symptoms  of  knee-joint  disease,  whereas  in  tlie  latter,  there  will  to  a 
certainty  be  chronic  effusion  into  the  joint,  which  probably  will  be  part  of  an  osteo- 
arthritic  change. 

When  pressure  upon  the  popliteal  swelling  causes  it  to  diminish  or  disappear,  while  the 
joint  itself  enlarges  and  becomes  fluctuant,  or  more  so  under  the  pressure,  it  is  a  fair 
inference  that  the  joint  and  bursa  communicate,  although  wlien  these  conditions  do  not 
exist,  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer  the  opposite,  for  the  opening  from  a  bursa  is  at  times 
valvular  and  altered  by  position. 

Treatment  As  an  enlargement  of  tliese  bursoe  always  follows  excessive  muscular 

action  and  strains,  so  by  absolute  rest  of  the  limb  as  guaranteed  by  a  splint  and  the  appli- 
cation of  repeated  blisters,  can  the  bulk  of  them  be  made  to  disappear.  In  obstinate 
examples  of  the  first  division  of  cases  tapping  may  be  resorted  to,  whereas  in  the  second 
it  should  be  undertaken  only  where  otlier  treatment  has  failed,  and  then  with  extreme 
care  by  means  of  the  aspirator.  In  still  more  obstinate  cases  where  the  limb  is  rendered 
useless,  a  free  incision  may  be  made  into  the  cysts,  or  they  may  be  excised ;  but  such 
desperate  measures  are  only  applicable  in  desperate  cases. 

The  first  division  of  cases  may  always  be  boldly  dealt  with,  but  the  second  should  be 
treated  with  extreme  caution. 

Thus,  in  a  case  which  was  under  my  care  some  years  ago,  where  by  repeated  blistering 
the  tumor  disa])peared  for  a  time  only  to  recur,  a  surgeon  was  induced  to  tap  and  subse- 
quently incise  the  cyst,  after  which,  acute  suppuration  of  the  part  occurred,  which  in  the 
end  compelled  amputation. 

The  case  of  solid  bursa  already  alluded  to  occurred  in  my  own  practice.  I  mistook  it 
for  a  tumor,  liaving  punctured  it  with  a  needle  without  obtaining  any  flow  of  fluid.  It 
was  in  a  man  of  middle  age,  had  been  growing  for  about  ten  years,  was  the  size  of  a  fist, 
filled  the  popliteal  space,  and  was  solid  and  movable.  I  found  that  it  was  connected  with 
the  inner  hamstring  tendon  only  on  making  the  attempt  to  remove  it.  On  recognizing 
its  nature,  I  took  away  a  lax'ge  portion  of  the  mass  down  to  its  central  cavity,  which  was 
the  size  of  a  nut,  but  I  left  the  deeper  part.  Suppuration,  however,  subsequently  attacked 
the  knee-joint,  and  amputation  became  necessary.  I  am  unable  to  point  out  how  a  correct 
diagnosis  could  be  made  in  such  a  case  as  this,  but  the  record  of  the  fact  that  a  solid  bursa 
may  exist  in  this  locality,  as  well  as  the  unfortunate  result  which  accrued  upon  operation 
in  my  case  may  be  of  value.  Holmes  draws  attention  to  a  valuable  paper  by  M.  Foucher 
on  this  subject  in  tlie  '  Archives  Generales  de  Med.'  1856. 

Synovial  Cysts. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  synovial  hernia  it  should  be  stated,  that  at  times 
these  hernia)  rupture  and  tlie  synovial  fluid  escapes  into  the  connective  tissue  of  the  leg, 
forming  a  synovial  cyst ;  and,  if  Mr.  Wormald  was  right  when  he  taught  that  the  thin- 
nest point  of  the  joint  cai)sule  was  at  the  spot  at  which  it  partially  encircles  the  tendon  of 
the  popliteus  muscle,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  is  at  this  spot  that  the  fluid  escapes. 
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The  synovial  cyst  may  occupy  the  popliteal  space  and  upper  part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
or  may  be  evident  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  only,  projecting  most,  as  a  rule,  on  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  leg,  or  may  be  perceptible  only  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  leg  as  a 
small  defined  swelling  not  approaching  within  three  or  four  inches  of  any  part  of  the 
knee-joint.  There  need  not  of  necessity  be  any  communicable  fluctuation  between  the 
cyst  and  the  joint. 

These  cysts  are  generally  found  in  joints  that  are  the  seats  of  osteoarthritis  and  are 
curable.  They  should  not  be  punctured  or  otherwise  subjected  to  operation  unless  there 
appear  strong  reasons  for  so  doing,  inasmuch  as  interference  may  lead  to  acute  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  of  the  knee-joint. 

For  this  information  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Morrant  Baker,  who  has  written  a  valuable 
paper  on  the  subject  in  the  '  St.  Bartholomew's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1877.  It  recalled  to  my 
recollection  several  cases  which  were  doubtless  of  this  affection,  and  which  I  did  not 
understand. 

Ganglion. 

This  is  met  with  in  two  forms,  the  one  the  more  common  as  an  encysted  swelling  con- 
nected Avith  the  sheath  of  a  tendon  ;  the  second  as  a  more  diffused  swelling  involving  the 
theca  of  one  of  many  tendons,  those  of  the  wrist  being  the  most  commonly  affected  ;  and 
the  flexors  more  frequently  than  tlie  extensors.  I  have,  however,  seen  it  in  the  extensors 
of  tlie  toes,  and  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  foot  beneath  the  annular  ligament  of  the 
ankle  ;  but  it  may  attack  any  tendon.  Ganglion  is  always  the  result  of  strain  or  over- 
action  of  the  tendons.  The  local  ganglion  always  contains  colloidal  apple-jelly-like 
material,  which  is  at  times  crystal-like  in  clearness,  at  others  pinkish.  In  the  diffused, 
the  fluid  is  more  like  synovia,  containing  loose  bodies. 

"  The  bursfe  or  ganglions  which  form  about  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  at  the  wrist 
appear  to  be  the  cystic  transformations  of  the  cells  inclosed  in  the  fringe-like  processes  of 
the  synovial  membrane  of  the  sheaths.  .  .  .  Sometimes  they  are  distended  w^ith 
serous  fluid  ;  at  other  times  their  contents  possess  a  gelatinous  or  even  a  honey-like  con- 
sistency, which  constitute  a  form  of  meliceris.  Under  some  circumstances  free  fibro- 
cartilaginous-like  bodies,  irregularly  shaped,  composed  of  a  compact  connective  substance, 
form  in  considerable  numbers,  more  especially  in  the  ganglionic  enlargement  of  the 
synovial  bursa  wdiich  surrounds  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers  at  the  wrist." — Paget, 
'  Surg.  Path.' 

The  localized  form  of  ganglion  is  more  common  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
wrist  than  anywhere  else,  although  not  rarely  it  is  connected  with  the  flexor  tendons  ;  and 
appears  as  a  globular  or  irregularly  cystic,  tense  swelling  of  the  part.  At  times,  it  is 
very  hard,  at  others,  fluctuating  and  soft.  When  of  good  size,  it  may  be  translucent. 
Pressure  upon  it  to  any  extent  causes  pain,  severe  pressure  sickening  pain,  even  fainting 
and  vomiting.  Those  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  about  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bones 
are  the  most  painful.  At  times,  ganglion  is  painless,  causing  only  some  weakness  of  the 
■wrist. 

A  large  ganglion  occasionally  forms  behind  the  external  malleolus  connected  with  the 
peronei  tendons.    It  should  be  touched  with  care. 

The  diffused  or  compound  ganglion  varies  in  its  symptoms  according  to  the 
number  of  tendons  involved.  When  one  only  is  affected  it  may  appear  as  a  deep-seated, 
fluctuating,  irregular  swelling  in  the  course  of  the  tendon,  tlie  amount  of  swelling  and 
deformity  depending  entirely  ujjon  its  size.  The  swelling,  when  many  tendons  are 
involved,  will  be  diffused  ;  but  when  the  whole  of  the  flexor  tendons  are  implicated  it 
will  occupy  both  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  forearm  above  the  wrist.    In  the  case 

illustrated  in  Fig.  418,  taken  from  a 
Fig.  418.  woman,  a;t.  49,  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Love- 

grove,  now  of  Hythe,  all  the  flexor  tend- 
ons were  involved  to  an  extreme  degree. 
In  such  cases  as  these,  the  foreign  bodies, 
commonly  called  "melon-seed  or  rice- 
like" bodies,  are  usually  present.  They 
may  frequently  be  made  out  to  exist  by 
the  surgeon  when  ascertaining  the  pres- 
ence of  fluctuation  from  above  and  below 
the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist  by  firm 
Ganglion  iuvoiving  aU  the  flexor  tendons  of  hand  and  vviist.    pressure  alternately  applied  in  this  direc- 
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tion,  the  pressure  exciting  a  peculiar  rough  scrooping  sensaiton,  caused  by  these  lo(se 
bodies  |)assing  along  the  tliecas  of  the  tendons  beneath  the  ligament. 

Treatment  The  local  ganglion  when  first  formed,  may  often  be  cured  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  blister  and  by  rest  of  the  tendon  secured  by  means  of  some  splint,  but  when  it 
has  existed  for  some  time,  such  treatment  is  useless.  When  it  can  be  ruptured  by  pres- 
sure applied  by  grasping  the  flexed  hand  with  both  hands  and  by  one  thumb  superposed 
upon  the  other  over  the  ganglion,  a  cure  may  often  be  effected ;  firm  pressure  being 
subsequently  kept  up  by  means  of  a  pad  of  lint  and  strapping.  When  this  fails,  the 
ganglion  should  be  punctured  subcutaneously  by  means  of  a  spear-shaped  needle  or  fine 
tenotomy  knife,  its  contents  squeezed  out,  and  pressure  applied  by  lint  and  strapping  as 
before.  AVhen  success  does  not  follow  this  treatment,  a  silk  seton  may  be  introduced,  the 
hand  being  kept  quiet  on  a  splint,  but  it  should  be  removed  so  soon  as  suppuration  has 
been  established.  This  treatment  should  not  be  employed,  however,  until  all  minor  means 
have  failed,  for  it  is  occasionally  followed  by  diffused  inflammation  of  the  tlieca  of  the 
tendon  with  all  its  dangers. 

The  diffused  or  compound  ganglion  is  dangerous  to  deal  with ;  that  is,  any 
interference  with  it  may  be  followed  by  severe  inflammation  of  all  the  thecas  involved,  and 
■thus  limb  and  life  be  jeopardized.  But  this  result  is  not  common  when  proper  precautions 
are  taken  to  guard  against  it.  The  risk  of  such  a  tiling  should  always,  however,  be  laid 
before  the  patient  by  the  surgeon  before  any  operation  is  arranged. 

The  only  effectual  way  of  dealing  with  it  is  by  incision.  To  do  this,  the  surgeon  should 
for  some  five  or  six  days  l)efore  fix  tlie  hand  and  forearm  upon  a  splint ;  he  should  then 
make  a  clean  cut  into  the  affected  theca,  free  enough  to  allow  of  the  ready  escape  of  all 
the  ganglion  contents  without  any  forcible  manipulation.  When  many  thecoe  are  involved, 
more  than  one  incision  is  called  for.  The  incision  should  always  be  made  in  a  vertical 
direction  over  the  tendons,  and  both  above  and  below  the  annular  ligament  when  the 
disease  extends  up  the  arm.  After  the  operation,  the  wound  should  be  di'essed  with  water 
dressing  and  the  splint  kept  on,  movement  of  the  finger  being  allowed  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  days,  when  the  fear  of  diftiised  suppurative  inflammation  has  passed  away.  In  the 
severe  example  of  the  affection  illustrated  in  Fig.  418,  this  practice  was  adopted  with 
success,  and  in  several  others  of  a  less  severe  character,  I  could  record  the  same  result.  1 
have  never  had  occasion  to  divide  the  annular  ligament. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

DEFORMITIES,  CLUB-FOOT,  AND  ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY. 
Malformations. 

Malformations  of  the  limbs  remain  to  be  considered,  those  of  special  parts  having 
already  received  attention  under  other  headings. 

They  may  roughly  be  classed  as  being  due  either  to  excess  or  hypertrophy,  or  to 
dejicieiicy. 

Unnatural  adhesion  between  parts  is  not  rare,  and  mal-development  in  some  odd  way 
is  occasionally  met  with. 

As  examples  of  excess  of  development,  supernumerary  fingers  or  toes  are  the  most 
common,  the  supernumerary  digits  being  more  or  less  well  formed  or  rudimentary ; 
appearing  either  as  skin  appendages  (8,  9,  Fig.  419)  or  being  more  like  cleft  phalanges, 
with  common  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bones  (2,  6,  7,  Fig.  419).  The  thumb  is  very 
commonly  cleft. 

Thus,  out  of  twenty  cases  of  supernumerary  fingers  and  toes  consecutively  noted,  eiglit 
were  of  the  thumb,  and  four  were  of  the  fingers  alone,  three  of  the  toes  alone,  and  five  of 
the  fingers  and  toes  together,  the  deformity  being  symmetrical  in  six  of  the  cases.  Occa- 
sionally supernumerary  fingers  or  toes  have  perfect  metatarsal  or  metacarpal  bones,  and 
more  rarely  the  hand  "may  be  double.  Jardine  Murray,  of  Brighton,  has  recorded  such  a 
case  ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xlvi). 

Hypertrophy  of  extremities  is  met  wnth,  either  of  whole  limbs  or  parts  of  limbs.  In 
drawing  10,  Fig.  419,  hypertrophy  of  one  finger  is  shown,  associated  with  deficiency  of 
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Others,  but  the  hypertrophy  is  a  type  of  the  affection  that  is  met  with  in  practice,  whether 
of  a  digit  or  extremity. 

Treatment.  —  Rudimentary  fingers  and  toes  may  be  fearlessly  excised  when  they 
appear  as  skin  appendages,  but,  when  they  exist  as  bifid  phalanges,  great  care  is  called  for 


Fig.  419. 


Types  of  the  different  kinds  of  deformities  of  the  hands  and  feet. 


in  their  treatment  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  their  being  a  common  joint  to  tlie  two 
digits.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  surgeon  should  carefully  consider  the  question  of 
amputation  ;  and  if  he  decide  upon  performing  it,  it  will  be  wise  to  cut  off  the  supernu- 
merary digit  some  little  distance  from  tlie  joint,  leaving  a  stump,  which,  as  a  rule,  subse- 
quently withers. 

Hypertrophied  extremities  may  be  removed  when  they  are  sources  of  great  inconve- 
nience, but  not  otherwise. 

Webbed  fingers  and  toes  are  another  common  deformity.  At  times  all  the  digits 
of  one  or  both  hands  or  feet  are  webbed,  but  more  commonly  only  two  are  involved.  Thus, 
I  have  seen  the  thumb  and  index-finger  webbed  in  one  case  (No.  3,  Fig.  419);  the  ring 
and  middle  fingers  of  both  hands  (No.  4),  and  in  another  the  second  and  third  toes  of 
both  feet.  In  one  instance,  the  toes  of  one  foot  were  webbed,  and  the  fingers  of  the  hands 
more  or  less  truncated.  In  another,  with  webbed  toes  on  both  feet,  there  was  a  supernu- 
merary right  thumb.  Indeed,  where  a  disposition  to  deformities  shows  itself  several 
varieties  of  deformity  may  co-exist  in  the  same  subject. 

Treatment. — For  the  hand,  when  the  fingers  are  well  formed,  the  surgeon,  if  possible, 
should  divide  the  web,  but,  under  other  circumstances,  it  is  more  prudent  to  leave  it  alone. 
When  the  web  is  very  narrow  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  divide  it,  but  before  doing  so  a 
good  opening  at  the  base  of  the  cleft  ought  to  be  established  to  prevent  the  subsequent 
closure  of  the  wound.  This  can  be  efficiently  effected  by  means  of  the  galvanic  cautery 
or  otherwise,  and  the  subsequent  introduction  into  the  opening  of  a  piece  of  aluminium 
wire,  the  wire  being  kept  in  till  the  wound  has  cicati-ized  and  become  as  thoroughly  estab- 
lished as  an  ear-ring  hole.  When  this  step  of  the  operation  has  been  effected,  the  cleft 
may  be  fearlessly  divided. 

When  the  web  is  broader  and  more  material  exists  for  the  surgeon's  manipulation,  the 
best  plan  to  adopt  is,  to  split  the  web  transversely  between  the  fingers,  and  to  turn  one 
flap  of  skin  round  one  finger  and  the  other  flap  round  the  second,  stitching  the  edges  of 
the  flap  to  the  skin  of  the  finger. 

Webbed  toes  need  no  surgical  interference. 

Absence  of  parts  cannot  surgically  be  remedied.  In  No.  13,  Fig.  419,  there  was 
an  absence  of  a  thumb,  but  by  way  of  compensation,  an  extra  finger  was  given.  In  No. 
14,  the  ring-finger  was  absent,  but  the  index  and  middle  were  hypertrophied. 

At  other  times,  limbs  are  truncated  as  if  from  intra-uterine  amputation,  and,  in  rarer 
cases,  bones  and  joints  seem  to  be  deficient.  Thus,  in  a  male  subject  I  had  under  care 
some  years  ago  the  right  arm  was  shortened  as  if  amputated  above  the  elbow,  and  the 
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right  lower  extremity  was  represented  by  one  short  bone,  with  a  foot  that  would  have  been 
called  perfect  if  the  little  toe  had  not  been  absent. 

These  cases  are  mentioned,  however,  only  as  curiosities,  and  are  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
surgeon's  art. 

Clawlike  extremities  as  represented  in  Nos.  1,11,  and  12,  Fig.  419,  are  very 
curious.  No.  1  represents  the  hands  of  George  N — ,  aet.  7  weeks,  the  thii'd  child  of  well- 
made  parents,  the  other  children  being  natural.  Very  little  power  existed  in  tlie  claws, 
one  finger  alone  being  of  use.    The  child  in  other  respects  was  well  made  and  intelligent. 

Nos.  11  and  12  were  taken  from  Edward  E — ,  aet.  4,  one  of  eight  children,  three  being 
boys  and  five  girls,  one  brother  having  precisely  the  same  deformity.  The  parents  were 
well  made. 

The  hands  in  No.  11,  had  apparently  but  three  metacarpal  bones  ;  the  wrist  and  carpal 
joints  being  normal;  the  solitary  digit  had  much  power.  The  feet  in  No.  12,  were  still 
more  oddly  made.  In  both,  the  tarsal  bones  seemed  to  be  natural,  but  on  the  right  foot 
the  metatarsal  bones  were  confused  together.  The  digits  had  good  power.  Nothing 
could  be  suggested  for  the  patient's  benefit. 

Hereditary  nature  of  deformities  The  hereditary  nature  of  deformities  is 

generally  re(;ognized,  though  in  the  history  of  such  cases  it  is  exceptional  for  such  a 
tendency  to  be  traced.  When,  however,  it  is  made  out  it  is,  as  a  rule,  remarkable. 
Deformities,  wlien  inherited,  are  also  generally  of  a  like  kind.  Thus,  deformities  of  the 
genital  organs  are  passed  on  to  succeeding  generations,  as  is  the  disposition  to  harelip  or 
webbed  fingers,  &c. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  met  with.  Thus,  in  a  family  of  twelve  children,  two  out  of 
four  boys  had  harelip  and  fissured  palate,  and  one  out  of  eight  girls  had  hypertrojjhy  of 
the  right  lower  extremity,  with  atrophy  of  the  right  great  toe.  The  father  of  this  family 
had  a  supernumerary  little  finger  on  one  hand. 

A  female  child,  one  of  live,  the  other  four  being  well  made,  had  hypertrophy  of  the  two 
inner  toes  of  the  left  foot.  They  were  at  five  weeks  old  as  large  as  the  toes  of  an  adult, 
and  as  well  made.  The  parents  had  no  deformity,  but  the  father's  maternal  grandfather 
had  a  double  thumb. 

A  boy  had  a  double  thumb  on  one  hand  and  a  web  between  the  second  and  third  toes 
of  both  feet.    His  father  had  webbed  toes. 

These  exceptions  to  the  rule  above  given  are,  however,  rare. 

As  illustrations  of  the  rule,  the  following  cases  have  been  extracted  from  my  note-books. 
A  man  had  six  perfect  toes  on  each  foot,  and  six  perfect  fingers  on  each  hand.  lie  was 
one  of  ten  children,  all  of  whom  had  the  same  kind  of  deformity.  The  parents  of  these 
children  were,  however,  well  made. 

A  female  cliild  had  left  equino-varus.  She  was  one  of  eight  children,  the  other  seven 
being  well  made.  The  parents  had  no  such  deformity,  but  the  mother  had  two  brothers 
and  one  sister  so  deformed,  and  her  father  had  double  talipes. 

A  man  had  scrotal  hypospadiasis,  and  was  one  of  nine  children.  Both  his  parents  were 
well  formed,  and  no  history  of  deformity  could  be  traced  backwards.  One  of  his  sisters 
had  harelip,  while  two  of  his  brothers  were  deformed  as  he  was,  one  having  passed  as  a 
female  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  Two  other  brothers  and  three  sisters  were 
natural,  but  each  of  these  brothers  had  a  son  a  hypospadiac. 

These  cases  are  very  striking. 

Club-foot. 

When  paralysis  takes  place  of  a  single  muscle  or  of  a  group  of  muscles  functionally 
associated,  the  opposing  muscle  or  group  losing  antagonism,  acts  uncontrolled,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  contraction  or  deformity  is  liable  to  be  produced,  the  deformities  resulting 
from  this  class  of  cases  being  designated  paralytic  distortions. 

When  a  muscle  or  a  group  of  muscles,  from  whatever  cause,  acts  spasmodically  with  an 
active  tonic  contraction,  or  a  slow  and  progressive  one  quite  irrespective  of  the  Avill,  or 
but  slightly  influenced  by  it,  and  in  this  way  overcomes  the  opposing  muscle  or  group  of 
muscles,  deformities  may  likewise  be  produced,  such  cases  being  called  spastic  or  spas- 
modic distortions. 

In  the  first  class,  the  degree  of  deformity  depends  much  upon  the  degree  of  paralysis  that 
is  present,  and  in  the  second,  on  the  amount  of  spasm  or  contracting  force  of  the  muscles 
involved.  Some  surgeons  would  class  all  deformities  in  the  first  group,  but  this  view  is 
incorrect. 
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Both  may  be  conyenital  or  acquired.  In  the  congenital,  greater  changes  take  place  in 
the  conformation  of  the  bones  than  in  the  acquired,  these  changes  depending  much  upon 
the  intensity  of  the  muscular  action,  but  more  upon  the  period  of  life  at  which  they  com- 
menced. 

"  It  seems  as  if  in  congenital  club-foot  and  analogous  distortions  a  stimulus  or  irritant 
were  present  in  the  medulla  spinalis,  acting  upon  certain  ganglionic  cells  there,  which 
keeps  the  affected  muscle  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction,  yet  not  suificient  to  neutralize 
the  stimulus  of  the  will  within  the  limits  of  movement  permitted  by  the  structural  short- 
ening of  the  member.  Many  non-congenital  spastic  contractions  appear  allied  to  the  con- 
dition Avhich  prevails  in  some  states  of  chorea,  in  which,  when  the  will  would  permit  or 
cause  contraction  or  relaxation  of  a  particular  muscle,  an  involuntary  influence  excites 
contraction,  interferes  with  and  frustrates  the  voluntary  effort.  In  more  intense  spas- 
modic contractions  the  will  is  entirely  overpowered  before  structural  shortening  supervenes 
to  effect  the  same  end." — Little. 

As  an  extra  argument  in  favor  of  this  view,  the  fact  may  be  adduced  that  club-foot 
often  coexists  with  other  deformities,  such  as  spina  bifida  and  club-hand,  &c.  "  Congeni- 
tal and  non-congenital  club-foot  spring  from  analogous  causes." 

When  these  muscular  contractions  are  powerful  enough  or  continue  long  enough  to 
alter  the  natural  position  of  a  part,  deformity  is  said  to  exist,  and  according  to  its  seat  or 
form  has  it  a  special  name. 

To  Stromeyer  abroad  as  well  as  to  Little  in  this  country,  are  we  chiefly  indebted  for 
most  of  our  knowledge  on  this  matter,  although  in  more  recent  times  Tamplin,  Lonsdale, 
W.  Adams,  Brodhurst,  and  others  have  added  much  to  the  subject. 

Stromeyer,  however,  in  1831,  only  followed  Delpech  in  1828,  this  great  surgeon  follow- 
ing a  greater — John  Hunter — who  in  1794  established  the  principle  of  subcutaneous  sur- 
gery, when  he  divided  injuries  to  sound  parts  into  two  divisions,  and  established  this 
principle,  that — "  The  injuries  of  the  first  division,  in  which  the  parts  do  not  communi- 
cate externally,  seldom  inflame,  while  those  of  the  second  commonly  both  inflame  and 
suppurate." 

Club-foot  may  be  divided  into  four  typical  forms  : — 

Talipes  equinus,  in  which  the  heel  is  simply  drawn  up  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  calf  (Fig.  420). 


Fig.  420. 
Tali[ies  Equinus 


Fig.  421. 


Co7i^eniLal  'Varzis. 


Three  grades  of  severity. 


Talipes  varus,  in  which  the  foot  is  drawn  inwards  to  different  degrees  (Fig.  421). 
Talipes  valgus,  in  which  the  foot  is  turned  out  (Fig.  422). 

And,  talipes  calcaneus,  in  which  the  foot  is  drawn  up  and  the  heel  depressed 
(Fig.  423).  ^ 

Combinations  of  these  forms  are  commonly  seen,  thus,  we  have  T.  equino-varus,  when 
the  foot  is  turned  zVt  and  heel  drawn  up  (Fig.  421a)  ;  T.  equino-valgus,  when  the  foot  is 
turned  out  and  the  heel  drawn  up ;  T.  calcaneo-varus  and  calcaneo  valgus  being  terms 
applied  when  the  heel  is  depressed  and  foot  turned  in  or  out. 

Talipes  varus  is  the  usual  congenital  form,  but  any  may  exist,  talipes  equinus  and 
equino- varus  and  valgus  being  the  more  common  acquired  forms. 

In  valgus,  the  peronei  muscles  are  chiefly  involved  ;  in  varus,  the  adductors,  particu- 
larly the  two  tibials ;  in  eqrmiics,  there  is  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  through 
the  tendo  Achillis ;  and  in  calcaneus,  paralysis  of  tlie  same  group. 

Club-foot  is  often  hereditary,  and  more  prone  to  attack  the  male  branches  of  a  family 
than  the  female,  and  in  this  respect  seems  to  follow  the  ordinary  law  of  all  deformities. 
In  a  case  under  my  care  of  talipes  varus,  the  child's  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grand- 
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father  on  the  father's  side  had  congenital  talipes,  while  none  of  the  female  branches  of  the 
respective  families  were  deformed. 

"  It  is  convenient,  for  practical  purposes,  to  divide  congenital  club-foot  into  tliree 
degrees  of  severity  :  the  slightest,  that  in  which  the  position  of  the  front  of  the  foot,  when 
inverted,  is  such  that  the  angle  formed  by  it  with  the  inside  of  the  leg  is  greater  than  a 
right  angle,  and  in  wliich  the  contraction  is  so  moderate  that  the  toes  can  easily  be  brought 
temporarily  by  tlie  hand  of  the  surgeon  into  a  straight  line  with  the  leg,  and  the  heel  be 
depressed  to  a  natural  position.  The  second  class  includes  those  in  which  the  inversion 
of  the  toot  and  elevation  of  the  heel  appear  the  same  or  little  greater  than  in  those  of  the 
first  class,  but  in  which  no  reasonable  effort  of  the  surgeon's  hand  will  temporarily  extin- 
guish the  contraction  and  deformity.  The  third  class  comprises  those  in  which  the  con- 
traction of  the  soft  parts  and  displacement  of  hard  parts  reaches  tlie  highest  degree,  so 
that  the  inner  margin  of  the  foot  is  situated  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  inside  of  the  leg, 
sometimes,  or  even  almost  in  contact  with  it.  Cases  of  the  first  and  second  grades  may 
be  respectively  converted  into  the  second  and  third  gi-ades  by  delay  in  the  application  of 
remedies,  and  by  the  effects  of  improper  locomotion." — Little. 

Talipes  equinus  is  the  most  common  form  of  the  acquired  talipes,  although  Little  posi- 
tively declares  it  is  at  times  congenital.  It  is  found  in  every  degree, 
from  the  inability  to  flex  the  foot  beyond  a  right  angle  to  a  pointing 
of  the  toes,  necessitating  the  patient  walking  upon  the  heads  of  the 
metatarsal  bones  and  plialanges,  the  head  of  the  astragalus  projecting 
prominently  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  Fig.  420  illustrates  the  me- 
dium and  extreme  forms. 

Tali])es  varus  is  the  more  common 
illustrates  it  in  three  degrees  of  severity. 

It  is  very  frequently  combined  with 
421a.  The  arrows  in  the  figure  indicate  the  direction  of  the  con- 
vexity of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus  forwards  and  outwards ;  tlie  per- 
pendicular line  through  the  axis  of  the  limb  shows  the  extent  of  the 
inward  deviation  of  the  metatarsus,  by  wliich  the  base  of  the  little 
toe,  being  brought  completely  beneath  the  axis,  has  to  support  the 
entire  weight  of  the  body  in  walking. 

Talipes  valgus  may  be  of  all  degrees  of  severity,  and  may  be  con- 
genital or  acquired,  these  two  varieties  presenting  very  ditferent  ap- 
pearances.   Fig.  422  illustrates  the  congenital  form  in  two  degrees  of  severity ;  and  also 
the  acquired. 

Talipes  calcaneus  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  423. 

For  a  full  detail  of  the  anatomical  changes  of  the  foot  under  these  different  conditions, 
vide  Adams  in  '  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,'  vol.  iii. 


Fig.  421a. 
Ecjuiiw^nrus 


congenital  form.    Fig.  421 


equinus,  as  seen  in 


Fij 


From  Little. 


Fig,  422. 
Val 


Fig.  423. 


Acquired. 


Acquired 

Talipes  Calcaneus 


Before  considering  the  treatment  of  these  affections  it  will  be  well  to  look  into  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  all  interferences  must  be  based,  and  the  process  by  which  repair  can 
take  place  after  the  division  of  tendon. 

To  Paget  and  W.  Adams,  in  this  country,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  ot 
this  subject,  and  I  sliall  use  as  much  as  possible,  Adams's  description  of  this  process  as 
published  in  1860,  in  his  work  on  the  '  Reparative  Process  of  Human  Tendons  after  Divi- 
sion,' his  investigations  having  confirmed  those  of  the  former  as  well  as  added  to  our  stock 
of  knowledge. 

When  such  a  tendon  as  the  tendo  Achillis  is  divided  subcutaneously,  the  divided  ends 
separate,  in  an  infant  for  half  an  inch,  and  in  an  adult  from  one  to  two  inches,  the  degree 
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depending  on  the  healthy  condition  of  the  divided  muscle  and  the  amount  of  movement 
subsequently  permitted  in  the  ankle-joint. 

The  reparative  process  begins  by  increased  vascularity  in  the  sheath  of  tiie  tendon, 
which  is  followed  by  the  infiltration  of  a  blastematous  material  into  its  meshes  or  spaces 
between  its  fibrous  elements,  exhibiting  the  development  of  innumerable  small  nuclei,  a  few 
cells  of  large  size  and  irregular  form,  with  granular  contents,  or,  perhaps,  with  one  or 
more  nuclei  and  studded  with  minute  molecules  of  oil ;  a  blastematous  material,  in  which 
the  cell  forms  do  not  develop  beyond  the  stage  of  nuclei,  appearing  to  be  proper  repara- 
tive material  from  which  new  tendon  is  developed.  This  nucleated  blastema  soon  becomes 
vascular,  capillary  vessels  having  been  seen  in  it  on  the  eighteenth  day  ;  the  nuclei  assume 
an  elongated,  spindle,  or  oat-shaped  form,  and  are  seen  after  the  addition  of  acetic  acid 
to  be  arranged  in  parallel  linear  series.  The  tissue  becomes  gradually  more  fibrillated, 
and  at  last  fibrous — a  solid  bond  of  union  subsequently  forming  between  the  divided  ex- 
tremities of  the  tendon,  which  is  tough  to  the  touch,  but  to  the  eye  presents,  even  for  at 
least  three  years,  a  grayish,  translucent  appearance,  distinguishing  it  at  once  from  the 
glistening  old  tendon.  Tliis  new  tissue  remains  during  life  as  permanent,  and  has  little 
tendency  to  contract  subsequently.  Adams's  observations  ratlier  led  him  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  required  portion  of  new  tendon  is  to  be  obtained  during  a  lengthened  period  of  for- 
mation, that  is,  about  two  to  three  weeks,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  health  ;  but, 
in  paralytic  cases  as  in  others  of  feeble  health,  this  period  may  be  doubled. 

Adams  informs  us  also,  that  the  divided  extremities  of  the  old  tendon  take  no  active 
part  in  the  reparative  process  during  its  earlier  stages,  althougli  at  the  later  the  cut  ends 
become  rounded  and  tiieir  structure  softened.  They  become  enlarged  and  exhibit  a  ten- 
dency to  split,  and  thin  streaks  of  new  material  similar  to  that  already  described  are  seen 
between  the  fibres  ;  the  ends  are  joined  by  these  means.  At  a  later  period,  the  bulbous 
enlargement  gradually  diminishes. 

Wiien  a  tendon  is  divided  a  second  time,  there  is  but  little  separation  of  its  ends,  and 
this  is  probably  due  to  adhesion  of  the  new  tendon  to  the  neighboring  fibro-cellular  tissue, 
in  which  fact  is  found  an  explanation  of  tiie  unsatisfactory  results  of  second  operations. 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing,  that  in  the  treatment  of  deformities  by  tenotomy, 
direct  approximation  and  reunion  of  the  divided  extremities  of  the  tendon  must  first  be 
obtained,  and  that  the  required  elongation  is  afterwards  to  be  procured  by  gradual 
mechanical  extension  of  the  new  connecting  medium,  as  we  w'ould  stretch  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber. 

Gradual  mechanical  extension,  however,  is  required,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  as  in 
those  of  congenital  origin,  to  forcibly  overcome  ligamentous  resistance,  and  to  separate  the 
ends  of  the  divided  tendons  ;  as  it  is  in  those  of  paralytic  and  of  non-congenitcd  origin  to 
prevent  the  too  rapid  separation  of  the  extremities  of  the  tendon.  The  mechanical 
extension  should  be  carefully  regulated  according  to  the  activity  of  the  reparative  process, 
as  indicated  by  tiie  amount  of  effusion  into  the  sheath.  Blood  poured  out  into  the  sheath 
or  any  inflammatory  action  interferes  much  with  the  process  of  repair  ;  any  causes  of 
general  feebleness,  coldness  of  the  limb,  too  early,  too  late,  or  too  forcible  extension, 
having  a  like  effect.    With  these  remarks  the  operation  itself  may  be  considered. 

TrtEATMEXT — "  The  indications,"  writes  Little,  "  are  to  overcome  the  shortening  of 
the  muscles,  ligaments,  fascia;,  and  integuments  on  the  contracted  side  of  the  member,  to 
direct  the  bones  into  their  proper  position,  to  educate  the  patient's  voluntary  use  of  the 
parts,  to  give  strengtii  to  the  muscles  and  ligaments  in  the  elongated  side  of  the  member, 
and  to  combat  the  tendency  to  relapse." 

To  fulfil  the  first  indications,  mechanical  means  are  often  sufficient;  and  when  these  fail 
or  are  inapplicable,  the  division  of  the  contracted  structures.  To  carry  out  the  other, 
meclianical  means  are  also  of  value,  aided  by  general  measures,  and  more  particularly  by 
galvanism  of  the  weakened  muscles.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  however,  instruments 
are  not  required,  much  less  tenotomy  ;  since  in  any  case  of  congenital  or  infantile  talipes, 
when  the  foot  can  be  brought  into  its  normal  position  with  but  little  force,  a  cure  without 
operation  can  with  some  confidence  be  promised. 

In  the  very  simplest  cases,  mere  friction  of  the  affected  limb  and  the  daily  extension  of 
the  contracted  tendons  is  often  enough  to  ettect  a  cure,  the  nurse  or  parent  holding  the 
crooked  foot  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  the  req'uired 
position. 

In  the  next  class  of  cases,  which  are  slightly  worse  than  the  last,  in  wliich  the  foot  can 
be  brought  with  gentle  force  into  its  natural  place,  a  cure  can  be  effected  bv  means  of 
strapping  adjusted  in  the  fashion  depicted  below  (Fig.  424).    The  strapping  must  be 
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Mode  of  stretcbini,'  foot  in  lalipes 
varus  by  strapping. 


Splint  tor  talipes. 


of  a  firm  nature  ;  that  spread  on  linen  being  Fig.  424.  Fig.  425. 

the  best,  as  made  by  Messrs.  Gerrard  &  Co., 
or  Leslie,  and  used  at  Guy's.  The  first 
piece  acts  as  a  kind  of  splint,  and  the 
second  by  binding  down  the  first  to  the 
ankle,  admits  of  any  amount  of  force  re- 
quired to  bring  the  foot  in  or  out,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  a  still  more 
severe  form,  where  the  former  method  is 
inapplicable,  a  small  tin  splint  covered  with 
leather  with  a  screw  hinge  at  the  ankle,  such 
as  that  advised  by  Little,  or  made  for  my- 
self by  Millikin,  of  St.  Thomas's  Street,  may 
be  employed,  the  foot  being  forcibly  brought 
into  the  required  position  and  fixed  there  by 
strapping  (Fig.  425). 

In  the  worst  forms,  where,  by  no  ordinary  force  the  foot  can  be  brought  into  the  required 
position,  the  division  of  the  shortened  tendon,  tendons,  or  fascia  should  be  performed,  no 
more  structures  being  divided  than  are  absolutely  essential. 

"  When  deciding  on  the  necessity  of  operation,  the  surgeon  must  not  be  guided  solely 
by  the  external  configuration,  but  by  the  amount  of  firm  resistance  opposed  to  restoration, 
by  the  depth  of  the  furrows  existing  in  the  sole  and  behind  and  above  the  heel,  and  by 
the  degree  of  tension  of  the  integuments  above  the  internal  malleolus.  Tlie  deep  clefts  or 
furrows  in  question  denote  intensity  of  contraction  of  muscles,  and  closer  adhesion  than 
usual  of  integuments  and  fascia  to  the  subjacent  soft  structures  and  bones.  They  pro- 
bably denote,  also,  that  the  deformity  dates  from  an  early  period  of  uterine  existence." 
— Little. 

Sayre's  law  upon  this  point  is  very  good  :  "  Place  the  part  contracted,"  he  writes,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  its  normal  position  by  means  of  manual  tension  gradually  a[)plied, 
and  then  carefully  retain  it  in  that  position  ;  while  the  parts  are  thus  placed  upon  the 
stretch,  make  additional  point-pressure  with  the  end  of  the  finger  or  thumb  upon  the 
pai'ts  thus  rendered  tense,  and,  if  such  additional  pressure  produces  refiex  contractions, 
that  tendon,  fascia  or  muscle  must  be  divided,  and  the  point  at  which  the  reflex  spasm  is 
excited  is  the  point  where  the  operation  should  be  performed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
additional  point-pressure  does  not  produce  reflex  contractions,  the  deformity  can  be  over- 
come by  means  of  constant  elastic  tension,  and  the  more  you  cut,  the  greater  will  be  the 
amount  of  damage  done." — '  Orthopaedic  Surg.,'  1876. 

In  all  cases  treatment  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  foot  of  the 
youngest  infant  may  be  dealt  with  advantageously  by  manual  extension  a  few  days  after 
birth.  Within  a  week,  extension  by  strapping  may  be  carefully  employed,  the  foot  being 
looked  to  daily  to  see  that  no  sloughing  or  cutting  of  the  skin  by  the  strapping  takes 
place,  for  in  infants  the  tendons  yield  far  more  readily  than  they  do  as  months  or  years 
go  on,  and  with  care  no  harm  can  accrue  I'loin  simple  mechanical  extension.  Even 
splints,  carefully  applied,  can  be  used. 

When  tenotomy  is  clearly  a  necessity — that  is,  in  grave  deformities — there  is  no  reason, 
in  a  healthy  well-developed  babe,  why  it  should  not  be  performed  within  a  month  after 
birth.  I  have  divided  the  tendo  Achillis  for  a  talipes  varus,  witii  an  excellent  result  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  and  Mr.  Stromeyer  Little  has  operated  successfully  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  child's  birth. 

The  operation. — In  a  large  number  of  cases  of  congenital  varus  the  division  of  the 
tendo  Achillis  is  enough,  the  foot  after  division  of  the  tendon  being  generally  capable  of 
restoration  to  the  required  position  by  mechanical  means,  but  in  severe  examples,  the 
anterior  or  posterior  tibials,  singly  or  together  may  require  to  be  cut.  These  three  tendons 
may  be  divided  at  one  ojjeration  in  average  cases,  though  in  the  severe.  Little's  advice  is 
good  to  deal  with  the  tibial  tendons  first  and  overcome  the  inversion  of  the  foot,  and,  at  a 
later  date,  to  divide  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  value  of  this  proceeding  consists  in  the 
fixed  OS  calcis  oflFering  a  resisting  point  from  which  the  surgeon  is  enabled  to  stretch  out 
and  unfold  the  contracted  inverted  sole. 

Division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  The  patient  should  be  turned  on  the  abdomen, 

and  the  tendon  made  tense  by  means  of  an  assistant.  The  surgeon  should  then  insert  a 
sharp-pointed  or  round  knife  flatwise  from  behind  forwards  by  the  side  of  the  tendon  as 
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far  as  its  anterior  surface,  when  it  should  be  turned  laterally  in  front  of  the  tendon  and 
its  cutting  edge  directed  backwards  towards  the  tendon,  when,  with  tlie  slightest  sawing 
motion,  the  tense  cord  may  be  divided,  care  being  observed  to  do  this  completely  or  failure 
will  follow.  The  surgeon,  during  this  procedure,  should  keep  his  finger  upon  the  tissue 
to  be  divided,  and  immediately  on  the  withdrawal  of  his  knife,  close  the  opening  with  his 
finger  or  thumb,  the  assistant  relaxing  the  parts  at  the  moment  he  feels  resistance  to  cease. 
A  dossil  of  lint  should  then  be  applied  to  the  puncture  and  fixed  by  strapping,  this  dressing 
being  left  for  three  days.  If  any  suspicion  exist  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  having  been 
wounded,  as  indicated  by  arterial  hemorrhage  and  blanching  of  the  foot,  the  dressing 
should  be  left  on  for  at  least  a  fortnight  and  all  mechanical  treatment  postponed.  It  is, 
however,  an  exceptional  circumstance  for  any  harm  to  follow  tlie  puncture  of  the  artery. 
Little,  with  all  his  experience,  informs  us  that  he  has  only  once  seen  any  trouble  from 
this  circumstance. 

After  the  operation  the  foot  in  its  deformed  position  should  be  bound  to  a  flexible  metal 
splint  till  the  immediate  etiects  of  the  o])eration  have  subsided,  after  which  the  mechanical 
treatment  may  be  commenced. 

Division  of  the  posterior  tibial  tendon  should  be  performed  with  the  child 
upon  its  back,  with  the  limb  to  be  Oi)erated  upon  rotated  well  outwards.  The  surgeon 
should  take  charge  of  the  foot  and  his  assistant  of  the  knee.  The  tendon  should  be  divided 
about  one  inch,  or  one  and  a  half  incli  above  the  extremity  of  the  inner  malleolus.  In 
thin  subjects,  on  abducting  the  foot,  the  tendon  may  be  felt  at  the  spot  indicated;  but  in 
fat  persons,  and  when  tiie  tendon  cannot  be  made  out,  the  surgeon  know^s  it  lies  along  the 
inner  edge  of  the  tibia,  "  exactly  midway  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of 
the  leg  on  its  inner  asi)ect." 

At  this  spot  the  knife  should  be  inserted  perpendicular  to  the  surftice  through  the  fascia 
for  about  half  an  inch,  this  opening  in  the  fascia  being  made  sufficiently  free  to  admit  of 
the  introduction  of  the  probe-pointed  knife,  which  must  next  be  inserted.  This  knife  can 
then  be  introduced  perpendicularly  close  to  the  bone,  between  it  and  the  tendon  to  be 
divided,  when  its  edge  should  be  turned  towards  the  tendon  and  the  operation  completed 
by  a  slight  sawing  movement.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  change  knives  during  this 
operation,  some  operators,  indeed,  never  do  so.  It  is  safer,  however,  to  adopt  the  practice 
in  fat  subjects  when  some  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  tendon.  As 
soon  as  the  tendon  has  been  divided,  a  dossil  of  lint  should  be  applied,  as  in  the  former 
operation. 

Some  surgeons  prefer  to  divide  the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor  muscle  at  the  same  time  ; 
as  a  rule,  this  is  uimecessary. 

Division  of  the  anterior  tibial  tendon  can  be  performed  with  the  patient  lying 
on  his  back  and  tlie  foot  extended,  the  tendon  being  in  this  way  made  prominent  in  front 
of  the  inner  malleolus.  The  knife  should  be  inserted  at  this  point  behind  the  tendon  and 
its  edge  turned  forward,  when  the  tight  cord  can  be  divided — the  foot  being  at  once 
flexed,  and  the  punctured  wound  covered  with  lint  and  strapping.  It  ought  to  be  kept  in 
a  splint  for  several  days,  after  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 

When  all  these  tendons  are  divided  at  the  same  oi)eration,  the  after-treatment  must  be 
the  same. 

Division  of  the  peronei  tendons  for  talipes  valgus  is  easily  accomplished  by 
adducting  the  foot  and  introducing  the  knife  behind  the  external  malleolus,  between  the 
tendons  and  the  fibula — the  tendons  being  cut  on  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife  towards 
them  with  a  sawing  movement.  Some  surgeons  advocate  a  higher  division  of  these 
tendons  to  obviate  their  retraction,  union  taking  place  between  the  tendon  and  the  sheath. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  operation  for  division  of  the  plantar  fascia  or  other 
tendons,  as  the  practice  in  all  should  be  conducted  on  principles  identical  with  those 
already  described. 

Mechanical  Treatment — However  necessary  these  operations  may  be  in  any  given 
case,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  they  are  only  preparatory  to  the  mechanical  treat- 
ment of  stretching  which  is  subsequently  to  be  carried  out.  That  they  are  not  always 
necessary  has  already  been  shown,  mechanical  treatment  generally  being  amply  sufficient 
of  itself  to  effect  all  the  surgeon  desires. 

In  one  case  after  the  division  of  the  rigid  tendon  or  tendons,  a  cure  may  be  effected  by 
means  of  strapping  as  already  illustrated  (Fig.  424)  ;  in  a  second,  a  simple  inside  or  out- 
side splint  with  strapping  or  bandages  may  be  enough.  In  a  third  the  simple  splint 
figured  in  Fig.  425  answers  every  purpose ;  while  in  a  fourth,  Scarpa's  shoe  is  required 
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Fig.  426. 


Fig.  427. 


Little's  modification  of  Scarpa's  shoe 
for  talipes. 

of  new  material  between  them. 


Mr.  Davies-Colley's  splint  for  talipes  equino-varus. 

(Fig.  426),  or  some  of  its  modifications.  A  shoe  with  a 
ball-and-socket  lieel-joint,  which  Messrs.  Kroline  made 
for  me,  is  strongly  to  be  recommended,  and  in  Fig.  427  is 
another,  suggested  by  my  colleague  Mr.  Davies-Colley, 
which,  for  extreme  examples  of  talipes,  is  inexpensive 
and  stands  unrivalled. 

In  all,  the  principle  embodied  is  the  same,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  divided  ends  of  the  tendon  and  the  deposition 
The  splint  invariably  should  be  applied  and  fixed  to  the 
foot  in  its  deformed  position,  and  the  stretching  process  commenced  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  and  be  completed  at  the  latest  by  the  second  week.  In  many  I  have  brought  the 
foot  into  position  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  with  nothing  but  good  results.  Delav  in 
this  matter,  as  a  rule,  means  failure,  for  the  new  tissues  soon  assume  a  fibrous  character, 
and  the  deposition  of  new  material  takes  place  only  during  the  early  days  after  the  opera- 
tion.   In  adults,  however,  the  mechanical  treatment  may  extend  over  many  months. 

If  failure  follows  the  first  operation,  a  second  may  be  performed,  but  the  hope  of  a 
successful  issue  under  these  circumstances  is  far  from  good. 

Barwell  has  recently  revived  the  old  practice  of  elastic  bands  to  stretch  the  tendons  in 
lieu  of  dividing  them  ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  a  valuable  practice,  but  as  a  substitute  for 
tenotomy  it  cannot  be  recommended. 

There  are,  however,  cases  of  talipes  equino-varus  which  are  neither  amenable  to  sub- 
cutaneous tenotomy  nor  to  mechanical  appliances,  as  well  as  others  whicli  have  been 
treated  by  these  measures  and  have  failed,  or  which  are  so  severe  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  a  long  interval  of  time  must  of  necessity  be  s]ient  in  the  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
cure,  even  if  such  a  result  were  probable  or  possible  ;  and  under  these  circumstances  sur- 
geons have  sought  for  more  expeditious  and  efficient  means  of  treatment.  With  such  a 
view,  Dr.  Little,  the  pioneer  of  tenotomy  in  this  country,  suggested,  so  long  ago  as  1854, 
"  that  in  inveterate  varus  the  treatment  might  well  be  commenced  in  robust  subjects  by 
ablation  of  the  os  cuboides,"  and  the  late  Mr.  S.  Solly,  in  1857,  carried  the  suggestion 
into  effect.  The  case  not  proving  very  successful,  the  practice  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment, and  the  operation  was  not  repeated  till  Mr.  Richard  Davy,  an  old  pupil  of  my  own, 
performed  it  at  the  Westminster  Hospital  in  1874,  on  a  boy,  jet.  15,  with  such  a  "  striking 
immediate  result  that  the  sole  of  the  foot  could  with  force  be  placed  in  a  natural  position," 
and  he  repeated  it  in  1875-76.  In  1872,  Mr.  Edward  Lund  went  a  step  furtlier,  and 
removed  from  a  boy,  ast.  7,  both  astragali  in  a  case  of  severe  double  talipes,  with  some 
perceptible  improvement.    This  measure  he  repeated  in  March,  1878. 

In  October,  1875,  however,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Davies-Colley,  adopted  a  new  method, 
and  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Howse,  removed  from  a  boy,  set.  12,  a  wedge-shaped  piece 
of  the  tarsus  without  paying  any  regard  to  its  articulations,  by  means  of  "  an  incision, 
three  inches  in  length,  along  the  outer  border  of  the  left  foot,  from  the  middle  of  the  os 
calcis  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  a  second  across  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot  from  the  centre  of  this  incision  two  inches  long.  Both  feet  were  operated  upon  at 
intervals  of  six  weeks,  and  in  less  than  ten  weeks  from  the  second  operation  the  wounds 
were  quite  healed,  and  the  boy  could  walk  without  assistance.  In  November,  1876,  Mr. 
Davy  performed  the  same  operation. 

All  these  proceedings  are  sound  in  principle,  and  in  cases  of  talipes  in  which  minor 
measures  have  been  tried  and  have  failed,  or  in  which  the  probabilities  of  their  success 
are  slight,  and  time  and  expense  are  questions  of  importance,  they  should  be  entertained. 
I  believe,  however,  that  Mr.  Davies-Colley's  operation  is  the  best  for  talipes  equino-varus, 
particularly  wliere  the  varus  is  worse  than  the  equinus,  though  Mr.  Lund's  operation  is 
probably  of  value  under  the  reverse  conditions.    I  say  this  after  having  had  opportunities 
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of  seeing  several  of  Mr.  Davy's  and  one  of  Mr.  Lund's  cases  and  having  carefully  watched 
throughout  its  treatment  Mr.  Davies-Colley's.  Entertaining  these  opinions,  I  performed 
Mr.  Davies-Colley's  operation  on  June  18th,  1878,  and  with  such  a  good  result  that  I  now 
give  drawings  of  the  boy's  foot  before  the  operation^  (Figs.  428,  429)  and  subsequent 
to  it  with  an  outline  of  the  portion  of  bones  removed  (Fig.  430). 

The  case  was  that  of  a  boy,  set.  12,  who  was  born  with  talipes  equino-varus  of  the  right 
foot,  and  went  under  surgical  treatment  when  eight  months,  and  again  when  five  years 
old,  but  with  no  permanent  relief.  On  admission  into  Guy's,  under  my  care,  on  June 
12th,  1878,  the  heel  of  the  right  foot  was  much  drawn  up,  and  the  foot  so  twisted  inwards 
as  to  cause  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  face  the  median  line  of  the  body,  as  in  a  complete  sub- 
astragaloid  dislocation.    The  head  of  the  astragalus  was  very  prominent,  and  the  tip  of 


Fig.  428.  Fig.  430.  Fig.  429. 


Foot  before  Bones  Foot  after 

operation.  removed.  operation. 


the  inner  malleolus  approximated  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  the 
tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  being  buried  in  the  abnormal  depression.  By  no  force  could  the 
foot  be  restored  to  a  better  position,  although  the  tendo-Achillis  and  tendon  of  the  poste- 
rior tibial  muscles  could  be  made  tense.  Under  the  circumstances  described  it  was 
tolerably  clear  that  by  no  tenotomy  or  mechanical  means  could  any  hope  be  entertained 
of  restoring  the  foot  to  a  good  position,  and  I  consequently  determined  to  perform  Mr. 
Davies-Colley's  operation. 

This  I  did  on  June  18th,  1878,  by  an  oblique  T-incision  of  the  soft  parts,  and  the 
application  of  a  keyhole  saw  beneath  the  tendons  and  soft  parts,  made  after  Esmarch 
bandages  liad  been  applied  as  a  tourniquet. 

Tlie  wedge  of  bone  I  removed  is  represented  in  Fig.  430,  and  was  taken  out  entire, 
great  care  being  taken  to  protect  the  tendons  and  soft  tissues  and  particularly  those  of  the 
sole,  by  the  introduction  of  a  flat  retractor,  during  the  sawing  process. 

The  day  following  the  operation  the  temperature  went  up  to  102.4°,  but  fell  the  next 
day.  On  the  third  day,  when  the  wound  was  dressed  for  the  first  time,  it  was  99.6,  and 
during  tlie  progress  of  the  case  it  never  deviated  beyond  a  point  or  so  from  that  degree. 
On  July  1 1th,  the  bones  having  fairly  united  and  the  wound  nearly  closed,  Davies-Colley's 
talipes  splint  was  put  on  and  the  limb  swung. 

On  Sept.  10th  the  boy  get  up,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  was  found,  on  his  standing,  to  be 
perfectly  flat.  An  immovable  splint  was  then  applied,  and  the  boy  left  for  the  country. 
On  October  20th  he  returned  to  have  the  tendo  Achillis  divided,  with  the  view  of  giving 
more  movement  to  the  ankle-joint,  and  some  success  has  followed  the  measure.  He  can 
now  (November  lOtli)  walk  fairly  well,  with  his  foot  as  flat  to  the  ground  as  the  unaf- 
fected one. 

'  The  delay  arising  from  the  accidental  losa  of  the  MS.  of  this  article  during  the  printing  of  this 
work  affording  me  the  opportunity  of  inserting  the  case. 
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Spurious  valgus,  or  flat  foot  This  requires  a  notice,  as  it  is  a  common  condi- 
tion and  causes  much  distress.  It  is  found  in  growing  boys  and  girls  who  stand  much  or 
take  too  much  exercise,  and  is  the  direct  result  of  the  giving  way  or  yielding  of  the  liga- 
mentous and  fibrous  structures  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  (Fig.  431  ;  )the  arch  of  the  foot 
sinks,  the  foot  and  toes  become  everted,  and  the  peronei  muscles  con- 
tract as  a  secondary  consequence.  In  extreme  cases  the  movements 
of  the  ankle-joints  are  likewise  seriously  interfered  with. 

When  slight,  the  deformity  can  readily  be  remedied  by  simply 
giving  rest  to  the  weakened  tissues,  forbidding  standing,  and  allowing 
only  gentle  exercises;  also  by  the  use  of  tonics,  &c.,  during  the 
growing  period  of  life.  Mechanical  support  by  means  of  strapping,  in 
some  cases  gives  great  comfort  and  does  good. 

In  a  worse  class,  the  introduction  of  a  light  steel  plate  as  a  support 
in  the  hollow  of  the  boot  is  of  great  benefit. 

It  is  only  in  very  neglected  cases  that  tenotomy  can  be  called  for, 
and  this  not  as  a  curative  means. 

In  examples  in  which  much  pain  exists,  nothing  but  absolute  rest  will  be  of  any  use ; 
and  in  such  the  local  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  overstretched  parts  can  often  be  read, 
when  fomentations,  &c.,  may  be  employed. 

Knock-knee,  like  flat-floot,  is  primarily  due  to  the  mechanical  yielding  of  the  liga- 
ments of  the  knee-joint  from  want  of  power,  but  at  a  later  date  to  the  overgrowth  of  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  from  the  want  of  the  controlling  influence  of  pressure  which 
normally  is  applied  througli  the  leg  bones.  It  is  found  in  growing  boys  and  girls  who 
stand  too  much  or  carry  heavy  weights,  and  in  those  of  feeble  power  either  from  natural 
or  acquired  causes.    It  is  not  rarely  seen  with  rachitis. 

It  can  be  treated  on  principles  based  upon  the  facts  just  briefly  stated,  and  not  purely 
by  mechanical  means.  To  put  irons  on  the  limb  of  a  feeble  subject  is  a  mistake,  for 
where  the  child  is  too  weak  to  support  his  own  frame  without  injury,  to  give  him  more 
to  carry  must  be  hurtful.  Young  children  should  be  taken  off  their  legs  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  provided  with  proper  food  and  such  tonic  medicines  as  seem  requisite.  The 
weakened  ligaments  should  have  time  given  them  to  contract  and  become  strong.  Other 
children  should  be  limited  in  the  amount  of  exercise;  rest  and  exercise  alternating  at 
regular  intervals.  When  walking  half  an  hour  causes  pain  or  aching,  something  less 
should  be  allowed,  and  so  on.  Exercise  sufficient  to  get  and  keep  the  muscles  in  order 
may  be  allowed,  but  not  sufficient  to  tell  upon  the  weakened  ligaments.  In  other  cases, 
as  an  additional  means,  strapping  the  knees  may  be  of  great 
use  ;  in  extreme  cases  only  splints  or  irons  should  be  employed. 
These  latter  instruments  when  used,  should  extend  from  the 
pelvis  to  the  foot,  and  be  well  jointed.  Double  splints  are  of 
little  use  in  these  cases,  as  in  the  simple  they  are  not  wanted, 
and  in  the  severe  they  are  useless.  In  very  severe  examples 
operative  interference  may  be  justifiable.  In  the  '  Edinburgh 
Med.  Journal'  for  April,  1877,  Dr.  Ogston  reports  a  case  in 
which  by  means  of  Adams's  saw  he  divided  vertically  and  sub- 
cutaneously  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  (vide  Fig.  432),  and 
so  forcibly  straightened  the  bent  limb  with  the  best  result. 
The  operation  has  been  repeated  eighteen  times  since,  with 
good  results.  When  the  knees  give  out  instead  of  in  from  the 
same  cause,  similar  principles  of  practice  are  applicable. 

Besides  all  these  recognized  affections  there  are  many  other 
conditions  in  which  tenotomy  is  a  valuable  operation.  Thus, 
in  the  contracted  limbs  which  are  associated  with  hip,  knee,  or 
other  joint  disease,  it  is  often  necessary  to  divide  the  rigid  and 
contracted  tendons  or  muscles  that  forbid  the  limb  being 
straightened  by  the  application  of  any  ordinary  or  justifiable 
force  ;  while  mechanical  means  can  then  complete  the  object  the 
surgeon  has  in  view.    It  is  better  to  divide  than  to  tear  a  tendon. 

Contractions  of  the  fingers  In  this  affection  where  the  flexor  tendons  and  the 

palmar  fascia  together  produce  a  permanent  contraction  of  first  one  and  then  the  other 
finger  so  as  to  draw  them  into  the  palm,  some  operation  is  called  for. 

This  aflfection  is  curious,  generally  appears  in  the  little  finger,  subsequently  involving 
the  rino-  fino-er.    It  often  attacks  both  hands,  together  or  consecutively.    It  is  said  to  be 
"47 


Fig.  432. 


Drawing  illustrating  Dr.  Og- 
ston's  operation.  Right  limb 
shows  liue  of  section  of  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  femur. 
Left,  Inner  condyle  brought  to 
required  position. 
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found  more  frequently  in  gouty  or  rheumatic  subjects  than  in  others,  but  I  have  failed  to 
verify  this  statement.  It  is  also  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  any  local 
injury;  in  fact,  this  affection  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  may  attack  the  middle  finger  or 
any  and  all  of  the  fingers,  but  more  commonly  it  is  the  two  outer.  From  its  symmetry 
it  has  probably  a  constitutional  and  not  a  local  oi'igin.  It  is  often  hereditary,  but  possibly 
not  more  so  than  any  other  deformity. 

Treatment. — By  fixing  the  contracted  fingers  in  a  flexible  splint  and  gradually  stretch- 
ing them,  much  may  be  done,  and  in  several  cases  I  have  effected  a  complete  cure  by 
these  means.  But  it  is  difficult  for  men  patients  to  submit  to  this  inconvenience,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  surgeon  is  only  consulted  when  the  disease  is  severe  and  the  finger  by 
its  contraction  has  become  useless,  if  not  worse  tlian  useless.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  free  division  subcutaneously  of  all  the  tense  tissues  may  be  called  for,  as  recently  ably 
advocated  by  Mr,  W.  Adams  ('  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  June  29th,  1878).  His  operation  and 
treatment  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  subcutaneous  division  of  all  the  contracted  bands  of  the  palmar  fascia  and  its 
digital  prolongations  by  as  many  punctures  as  might  be  necessary,  cutting  from  above 
downwards,  with  the  smallest  tenotomy  knife. 

2.  Immediate  extension  of  the  contracted  fingers.  The  fingers  and  hand  to  be  band- 
aged to  a  splint. 

3.  The  bandage  not  to  be  removed  until  the  fourth  day,  when  the  punctures  will  be 
found  to  be  healed. 

4.  Extension  splint  to  be  worn  night  and  day  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  afterwards 
at  night  for  three  or  four  weeks,  motion  being  employed  every  day. 

Di*.  Madeliing,  of  Bonn  ('  Berliner  Klinische  Wochenschrift,'  No.  15,  1875),  believes 
that  this  condition  of  finger  known  as  Dupuytren's  contraction,  is  due  to  the  absorption  of 
the  numerous  small  deposits  of  fat  which  in  healthy  young  and  middle-aged  subjects  exist 
between  the  connective-tissue  bands  of  the  palmar  fascia  and  the  short  fibres  which  connect 
this  fascia  with  the  superjacent  integument.  This  fascia,  consequently,  under  the  influence 
of  pressure,  falls  into  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation  and  becomes  contracted.  He  then 
describes  how  Busch,  of  Bonn,  treats  such  cases  with  great  success.  In  a  case,  for 
example,  of  contraction  of  the  little  finger,  he  raises  an  angular  skin  flap  from  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  its  base  being  at  the  root  of  the  finger,  and  then  cuts  away  bit  by  bit  tlie 
tense  fascia  beneath  as  the  finger  is  being  straightened.  He  then  replaces  the  flap  and 
fixes  it  with  sutures.  The  finger  is  left  free  for  some  days  after  this  operation,  but  as 
soon  as  granulations  appear,  a  cylinder  of  wood  is  placed  in  the  palm  for  a  few  days,  and 
after  this  the  finger  is  extended  and  kept  so  by  means  of  a  straight  splint  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  hands.  This  should  be  removed  daily  and  the  finger  moved.  At  the  end  of 
three  or  four  weeks  the  hand  is  left  free.  Dr.  Madeliing  has  never  seen  this  operation  fail 
('Med.  Rev.,'  May  26th,  1875).  I  have  adopted  this  practice  in  several  cases  with  excel- 
lent results.  In  the  same  way,  one  or  more  toes  may  be  so  aflfected,  and  tenotomy  may 
be  called  for. 

In  1871, 1  saw  a  boy,  aet.  14,  who  for  years  had  had  repeated  attacks  of  pain  and  inflam- 
mation about  his  great  toe,  more  particularly  after  over-walking.  He  had  been  under  the 
care  of  many  medical  men  who  had  treated  liim  for  gout,  &c.,  but  who  had  never  com- 
pared the  sound  with  the  affected  toe.  When  I  did  this  the  source  of  the  evil  was  very 
apparent,  for  the  long  extensor  tendon  was  clearly  contracted,  and  at  its  insertion  into  tlie 
base  of  the  extreme  phalanx  there  was  much  thickening.  I  divided  the  tendon,  and 
recovery  at  once  ensued. 

The  biceps  muscle  of  the  arm  is  also  at  times  so  contracted  as  to  prevent  extension,  and 
tenotomy  may  be  called  for.  In  fact,  any  tendon  may  contract  under  the  influence  of 
disease,  and  require  division. 

Rigid  atrophy — Muscles  that  atrophy  occasionally  contract  and  become  rigid,  but 
this  rigidity  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  a  muscle  or  group  of 
muscles  that  is  so  common  in  progressive  disease,  more  particularly  of  joint  disease, 
although  it  often  follows  upon  that  form  ;  indeed,  it  seems  generally  to  be  the  consequence 
of  some  long-continued  spasm,  atrophy  following  from  exhaustion,  inflammation  of  the 
muscle,  or  what  is  called  rheumatism.  It  is  seen  more  commonly  in  the  flexor  muscles 
of  joints  than  in  any  other,  and,  as  a  special  affection  in  some  cases  of  wry-neck,  where 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  is  at  fault. 

Treatment — When  the  muscles  are  not  too  rigid,  much  may  be  done  by  rapid  exten- 
sion under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  or  gradually  by  means  of  splints,  manipulation,  or 
india-rubber  bands,  &c.,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  individual  case.    When  these  means 
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are  ineffectual,  or  the  parts  too  rigid  to  allow  of  their  application,  the  subcutaneous  divi- 
sion of  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  or  muscles  may  be  performed  upon  the  same  principle  as 
tenotomy  is  practised  in  contracted  tendons. 

Wry-neck  is  an  example  of  this  affection  due  to  a  contracted  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 
It  may  be  that  the  sternal  or  clavicular  origin  may  be  alone  at  fault,  it  being  exceptional 
to  find  both  divisions  of  the  muscle  affected.  Under  such  circumstances,  when  the  muscle 
refuses  to  be  stretched  by  mechanical  appliances,  the  half  involved  alone  requires  division, 
followed  by  extension  when  union  has  taken  place.  In  these  difficult  cases  it  seems  wise, 
as  a  rule,  not  to  bring  the  divided  ends  of  the  muscle  so  closely  into  contact  as  the  sur- 
geon usually  does  after  division  of  a  tendon. 

One  of  the  worst  cases  of  the  kind  I  ever  had  to  treat  was  in  a  child,  tet.  7,  in  which 
both  origins  of  the  muscle  required  division.  I  brought  the  head  up  to  the  required  posi- 
tion on  the  second  day,  and  kept  it  there,  an  excellent  result  ensuing.  In  another  which 
I  treated  in  1870,  in  a  child,  aet.  6,  with  Mr.  Duke,  of  Battle,  the  muscle  of  the  left  side 
was  two  inches  shorter  than  that  of  the  right  from  contraction 
of  its  sternal  half ;  I  applied  extension  on  the  third  day,  after 
the  division  of  the  contracted  portion,  and  brought  the  head 
into  its  right  place,  keeping  up  the  extension  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  india-rubber  band  an  inch  wide,  which  was  fastened 
to  a  skull  cap  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  head  and  passed  back- 
wards across  the  shoulders  and  beneath  the  axilla  of  the  af- 
fected side  to  fasten  to  a  good  thoracic  belt  (Fig.  433). 

These  cases  of  wry-neck  due  to  contraction  of  muscles,  are 
always  associated  with  some  an-est  of  growth  in  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws  on  the  affected  side. 

Mr.  De  Morgan  informs  us  ('  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,'  1866)  that 
in  a  case  that  failed  to  yield  under  such  treatment  he  took 
away  a  piece  of  tlie  spinal  accessory  nerve  with  permanent 
benefit,  the  sterno-mastoid  and  ti'apezius  muscles  being  of  ne- 
cessity paralyzed.  This  operation  has  been  repeated,  but  with- 
out success. 

The  operation  of  dividing  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  either 
wholly  or  in  part  at  its  sternal  or  clavicular  origin,  must  be 
subcutaneous,  and  requires  much  care,  for  important  parts  lie 
behind  the  muscle  which  may  be  injured.  A  punctured  wound  should  be  made  over  the 
part  to  be  divided  with  a  sharp-pointed  tenotomy  knife  down  to  the  muscle  ;  a  blunt- 
pointed  knife  ought  then  to  be  introduced  with  its  edge  turned  towards  the  muscle  close 
to  its  bony  attacliment,  and  all  resisting  fibres  divided  by  turning  the  edge  backwards,  an 
assistant  putting  the  muscle  fully  on  the  stretch  ;  the  muscle  usually  gives  way  with  a 
distinct  snap.  The  thumb  or  finger  must  then  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  a  pad  adjusted, 
sufficient  pressure  being  made  to  prevent  bleeding,  but  no  more.  As  already  stated,  exten- 
sion should  be  made  early  in  the  case,  after  the  second  or  third  day,  and  the  means 
adopted  in  the  example  quoted  seems  to  be  the  best ;  it  succeeded  at  any  rate,  where  the 
usual  instruments  failed. 

When  both  insertions  require  division,  it  should  be  effected  by  two  different  punctures. 
Some  surgeons  prefer  to  divide  the  muscle  from  behind  forward,  but  there  is  greater  risk 
of  injuring  the  deep  parts  by  tliis  practice  than  by  the  one  advised. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  where  wry-neck  is  due  to  spinal  disease,  no  such  treatment  as 
the  above  is  applicable. 


Cap  and  band  for  ex  ension  in 
wry-neck. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

CONTUSIONS,  SPRAINS,  WOUNDS,  INJURIES  OF  JOINTS,  AND  DISLOCATIONS. 

Sprains  may  be  very  slight  or  very  serious  injuries,  and  ai-e  more  or  less  severe  over- 
stretchings  if  not  lacerations  of  the  ligaments  that  bind  the  bones  of  an  articulation 
together.  In  the  more  severe  instances  are  included  lacerations  of  the  muscles,  tendons, 
and  soft  parts  that  surround  the  joint  without  displacement  of  the  bones.    They  require 
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rest  and  time  in  their  treatment  in  order  that  repair  may  be  complete ;  since  neglected 
sprains  are  often  the  cause  of  joint  disease. 

Contusions  of  joints  ought  always  to  be  regarded  in  a  serious  aspect,  for  a  large 
amount  of  internal  injury  may  often  be  sustained  with  very  slight  external  evidence  of 
mischief,  and,  under  certain  conditions  of  health,  a  slight  blow  or  sprain  is  often  enough 
to  set  up  severe  local  action  or  to  excite  chronic  changes  which  may  involve  the  integrity 
of  the  joint.  During  the  period  of  the  growth  of  bone  in  children,  these  observations  have 
great  force.  The  nature  of  the  accident  and  the  amount  of  force  concentrated  on  the 
joint  is  the  best  index  to  the  case,  and,  under  all  circumstances,  the  prognosis  should  be 
guarded  and  the  treatment  cautious. 

Treatment  "  In  sprains  of  joints,  rest  is  the  first  principle,"  said  John  Hunter  in 

1787  (MS.  Lectures),  and  at  the  present  day  the  same  words  are  as  pregnant  with  truth 
as  when  first  spoken  ;  indeed,  in  simple  cases  of  sprain,  by  such  treatment  alone  will  con- 
valescence be  established.  When  swelling  and  etf'usion  into  the  joint  ensue  in  the  course 
of  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  accident,  the  evidence  of  internal  injury  is  more 
marked,  for  such  effusion  means  inflammation  or  synovitis,  which  is  to  be  treated  by 
absolute  rest,  possibly  by  the  application  of  a  splint,  the  local  use  of  ice,  or  cold  lotion, 
leeches,  or  warm  fomentations,  according  to  the  comfort  afforded  by  cold  or  warmth. 

If  swelling  of  the  articulation  follows  immediately  upon  the  injury,  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  joint  is  indicated  with  or  without  fracture,  but  always  with  severe  local  mischief. 
Such  cases  should  be  treated  by  the  employment  of  a  splint  to  insure  immobility  of  the 
articulation,  elevation  of  the  injured  joint  with  the  patient  reclining,  and  the  local  appli- 
cation of  a  bag  of  pounded  ice,  or  irrigation  with  cold  water;  these  means  being  maintained 
until  the  hemorrhage  has  ceased,  all  risks  of  inflammation  of  the  joint  gone,  and  repair 
appears  to  be  going  on  satisfactorily.  As  soon  as  the  primary  effects  of  the  sprain  and  all 
signs  of  inflammation  have  passed,  the  application  of  pressure  to  the  joint  by  means  of  a 
bandage  or  strapping  with  passive  movement  is  very  striking. 

When  the  muscles  over  such  a  joint  as  the  shoulder  are  severely  bruised  by  a  fall, 
much  local  pain  may  be  produced,  as  well  as  want  of  power  in  the  arm  exciting  a  fear  of 
some  bone  or  joint  mischief;  but  a  careful  examination  will  show,  if  no  roughness  in  the 
examination  be  used,  that  the  joint  can  be  passively  moved  without  exciting  pain,  although 
if  the  patient  attempts  to  set  the  muscles  in  action,  pain  is  produced.  This  point  is  one 
of  clinical  importance,  indicating  that  the  mischief  is  in  the  muscle  and  not  in  the  articu- 
lation, the  pain  being  excited  by  muscular  action  and  not  by  joint  movement. 

In  delicate  children,  all  falls  upon  the  hip  followed  by  pain  should  be  treated  by  rest 
and  extreme  care  ;  for  a  large  number  of  cases  of  hip  disease  originate  from  some  such 
slight  cause,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  hip-joint  affections 
might  be  prevented  by  proper  attention  after  slight  injury. 

When  the  immediate  effects  of  the  sprain  have  passed  away,  the  local  use  of  some 
stimulating  liniment  and  moderate  friction  of  the  part  expedites  the  cure,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  gives  comfort  to  the  patient.  A  local  warm  bath  at  intervals  likewise  relieves 
the  stiffness  of  the  joint.  Whenever  movement  excites  more  than  a  momentary  pain, 
rest  should  be  observed ;  and  if  the  pain  continue,  some  chronic  inflammatory  change 
ought  to  be  suspected  and  treated.  When  weakness  of  the  joint  alone  remains,  a  good 
bandage  or  strapping  around  the  part  to  give  support  is  of  great  benefit.  Where  much 
laceration  of  ligament  has  taken  place,  it  is  at  times  necessary  for  the  joint  to  have  some 
permanent  artificial  support,  either  in  the  form  of  a  splint,  felt,  leather  casing,  or  bandage, 
for  no  parts  are  repaired  with  less  permanent  power  than  ligaments. 

Jn  the  wrist,  when  much  swelling  exists,  a  sprain  may  be  mistaken  for  a  fracture  or  a 
fracture  for  a  sprain,  as  fractures  about  the  end  of  the  radius  are  generally  impacted,  and 
not  consequently  attended  by  crepitus.  Much  care  is  necessary  in  the  diagnosis  of  such 
cases.  Many  sprains  of  the  ankle  are  also  really  cases  of  fracture  of  the  fibula  above  the 
malleolus.  The  popular  notion  that  a  severe  sprain  is  worse  than  a  fracture  is  in  the 
main  true,  and,  when  the  sprain  is  neglected,  the  case  is  always  more  tedious  than  that  of 
a  broken  bone. 

Wounds  of  Joints. 

These  are  always  serious  accidents,  yet,  as  a  whole,  if  treated  with  discretion  and  at  an 
early  period  of  their  existence,  they  are  fairly  successful  in  their  issue.  Lacerated, 
incised,  and  punctured  wounds  are  met  with,  and  the  symptoms  that  follow  any  one  of 
these  accidents  are  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the  local  injui-y,  for  a 
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slight  or  punctured  wound  is  often  followed  by  severe  and  destructive  local  changes,  when 
an  extensive  one  heals  without  giving  rise  to  any  mischief. 

A  joint  is  known  to  be  wounded  when  its  contents  escape,  as  synovia  has  very  definite 
chai-acters,  its  oily,  glutinous  nature  rendering  its  flow  very  manifest.  In  fat  subjects 
wounds  over  joints  give  exit  to  oily  fluid,  simulating  "joint  oil ;"  such  fluid,  however,  is 
not  sticky  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers  as  is  synovia.  Yet  joints  are  sometimes 
wounded  without  any  evident  escape  of  their  contents,  and  doubtful  cases  are  clinically  to 
be  treated  as  cases  of  wound.  In  every  case  of  wounded  joint  however  trivial,  and  in  all 
doubtful  cases  of  wounded  joints,  the  prognosis  must  be  very  guarded  and  the  treatment 
cautious. 

Treatment — The  wound  should  be  well  cleansed  with  warm  water,  and  its  edges 
accurately  adapted  with  sutures  when  necessary.  Probing  must  be  avoided  and  the  joint 
should  be  kept  in  absolute  repose,  the  application  of  a  splint  being  desirable.  Tlie  best 
local  application  is  ice  or  cold-water  irrigation  ;  nothing  checking  pain  or  subduing  inflam- 
mation and  effusion  better  than  the  constant  flow  of  cold  water  over  the  part.  The  cold, 
liowever,  to  be  of  value  must  be  persistently  applied,  as  any  intermission  of  its  use  is 
almost  sure  to  be  followed  by  increase  of  pain  and  effusion.  To  seal  hermetically  a  wound 
with  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
apply  an  ice  bag  is  excellent  practice.  iShould  an  interval  have  passed  between  the 
receipt  of  the  accident  and  the  application  of  the  cold,  and  much  joint  inflammation  exist 
with  constitutional  symptoms,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  joint,  and  subsequently  of 
cold,  is  beneficial.  In  exceptional  examples,  where  cold  is  not  tolerated,  warm  fomenta- 
tions must  be  substituted.  The  advocates  of  the  "  spray  system"  speaks  highly  of  the 
plan  of  applying  carbolic  acid  dissolved  in  oil  to  tlie  wounded  joint,  and  lint  saturated 
with  the  same  over  the  wound.  Opium  is  always  of  use,  the  patient  being  kept  fairly 
under  its  influence  by  one  grain  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Mercury  is  useless.  In  very 
sthenic  cases,  antimony  may  be  given,  and  colchicum  wliere  gout  is  suspected. 

When  all  acute  symptoms  have  subsided  and  chronic  eflTusion  remains,  the  application 
of  a  blister  or  blisters  expedites  the  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid,  and  the  benefit  of  pres- 
sure by  the  adjustment  of  well-applied  strapping  is  very  great.  In  feeble  patients,  tonics 
are  required.  Sliould  suppuration  appear,  active  treatment  is  called  for,  such  as  a  free 
incision  into  the  joint,  or  other  means  which  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  sup- 
purating joints. 

Extensive  wounds  of  large  joints  complicated  with  other  injuries  had  better  be  treated 
by  amputation  or  excision. 

DISLOCATIONS. 

A  joint  is  said  to  be  dislocated  when  the  articular  surface  of  one  bone  is  displaced  from 
another,  and,  when  the  bone  is  wholly  displaced,  the  dislocation  is  called  "  complete,^^  but 
when  otherwise,  partiaV^  or  incomplete.  When  a  wound  communicating  with  the  joint 
com[)licates  the  case,  it  is  known  as  a  compound  dislocation,  and  when  not  so  associated, 
as  a  simple  one. 

Congenital  dislocations  are  cases  of  malformation,  and  the  displacements  of  bones  pro- 
duced from  disease  are  accidental  complications  of  a  more  serious  affection.  In  the  present 
chapter  neither  of  these  two  conditions  will  receive  attention. 

Dislocations  are  mostly  caused  by  external  violence,  but  they  occasionally  occur 
from  muscular  action.  Dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  the  most  familiar  illustration  of 
tliis  fact.  I  have  known,  however,  the  head  of  the  humerus  to  be  displaced  by  the  exer- 
tion used  in  the  violent  throwing  of  a  stone,  and  by  the  spasm  of  muscles  in  an  epileptic 
fit.  I  have,  likewise,  seen  the  hip-joint  dislocated  by  mere  muscular  action.  Schoolboys 
are  also  familiar  with  the  dislocation  of  the  thumb  at  the  carpal  joint,  which  some  young 
persons  who  possess  relaxed  ligaments  are  capable  of  pi*oducing  at  will. 

Laceration  of  tlie  ligaments  more  or  less  complete  as  well  as  of  the  capsular  ligament, 
is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  all  dislocations,  the  muscles  and  soft  parts  that  surround 
the  injured  articulation  being  likewise  generally  much  torn.  At  times  the  nerves  are 
pressed  upon  or  lacerated,  as  at  the  shoulder,  and  the  main  artery  may  be  divided  in  severe 
injury  at  the  knee-joint.  In  all  joints,  more  particularly  in  the  ankle,  dislocation  may  be 
complicated  with  fracture. 

After  a  dislocation  has  been  reduced,  most  of  these  injuries  are  steadily  repaired,  although 
some  weakness  of  the  joint  often  remains,  but  when  nfirves  have  been  injured,  more  or  less 
local  complete  paralysis  or  want  of  power  follow  in  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  injured 
nerves. 
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Fig.  434. 


False  joint  after  dislocation  of  the  head  of 
the  femur.   From  Sir  A.  Cooper. 


"When  a  dislocation  has  hecn  overlooked  or  neglected,  other  secondary  and  in  a  nieasnre 
reparative  changes  take  place  and  a  new  joint  is  formed.    To  effect  this,  inflammatory 

products  are  poured  out  around  the  bone  in  its  new  posi- 
tion, wliicli  organize  and  ossify  (Fig.  434).  The  cavity 
thus  formed  becomes  lined  with  a  dense  layer  of  fibrous 
tissue,  putting  on  the  external  aspect,  and  serving  in- 
stead of  cartilage.  The  head  of  the  bone  becomes  at 
the  same  time  altered  in  shape,  and  surrounded  by  the 
condensed  cellular  tissue  of  the  part,  which  answers  for 
a  new  capsule.  A  large  amount  of  mobility  is  often 
secured,  particularly  in  the  ball-and-socket  joints.  Wiien, 
however,  the  original  articular  cavity  becomes  gradually 
filled  in  with  fibrous  tissue,  the  muscles,  tendons,  and 
soft  parts  that  have  been  torn  or  misplaced  make  fresh 
attachments,  and  ossific  matter  is  deposited  in  the  ten- 
dons. The  mobility  of  joints  after  dislocation  is  at  times 
impaired. 

How  long  these  secondary  changes  take  to  form  is  not 
yet  decided.  In  some  patients  they  doubtless  occur 
rapidly  and  in  others  slowly,  as  Brodhurst  and  Fournier  both  ('  St.  George's  Hosp.  Re|).,' 
1868)  record  a  case  in  which  the  cartilage  of  the  acetabulum  was  found  healthy,  and  the 
cups  unfilled,  three  years  and  ten  years  respectively  after  a  dislocation.  Cadge  also  records 
a  singularly  instructive  example  (' Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxxviii)  of  an  unreduced  dis- 
location of  the  head  of  the  femur  upwards  between  the  two  anterior  spinous  processes  of 
the  ilium  of  sixteen  years'  standing,  in  which  "  the  new  bone  was  deposited  in  such  abun- 
dance that  it  formed  a  new  and  complete  acetabulum,  so  complete  as,  indeed,  to  hold  the 
thigh  bone  suspended  after  all  the  soft  parts  were  removed,  and  make  it  requisite  to  saw 
off  a  large  piece  of  the  new  bone  in  order  to  set  the  femur  at  liberty.  The  new  cavity, 
thin  at  its  walls  and  smooth  on  its  outside,  was  lined  by  a  dense  pearly-white  tissue  which 
resembled  fibro-cartilage.  The  head  of  the  femur  was  still  covered  with  cartilage.  The 
old  acetabulum  had  disappeared,  partly  by  the  absorption  of  its  cotyloid  margin  by  a 
dej)Osit  of  new  bone,  and  partly  also  by  a  mass  of  dense  fibrous  tissue." 

Diagnosis  and  Symptoms. — Typical  examples  of  dislocation  when  seen  at  an 
early  period  of  their  existence  are  not  difficult  of  diagnosis  ;  although  partial  and  even 
complete  dislocations,  some  days  after  the  accident,  when  swelling  of  the  parts  has  taken 
place,  are  often  obscure.  The  frequency  with  which  such  cases  are  overlooked,  even  by 
good  men,  forbids  our  saying  they  can  always  be  made  out. 

In  every  case  of  suspected  dislocation,  the  surgeon  should  compare  the  sound  with  the 
injured  side,  as  in  doing  this,  he  will  at  once  detect  the  most  obvious  result  of  any  dislo- 
cation, deformity,  and  be  able  to  make  out  the  direction  the  displaced  bone  has  taken. 
He,  moreover,  will  see  whether  the  limb  is  longer  or  shorter,  or  more  abducted  or  adducted 
than  its  fellow. 

The  patient  will  not  only  have  lost  all  power  of  voluntary  movement,  but  the  surgeon, 
by  grasping  the  affected  extremity,  will  probably  find  when  dislocation  exists,  that  the 
movements  of  the  joints  are  very  limited,  and  the  attempt  to  move  it  causes  severe  pain. 
There  will  also  be  an  absence  of  crepitus,  unless  some  days  have  passed  since  the  accident, 
when  the  crepitus  of  effusion  into  the  joint  or  into  the  bursai  about  the  joint  or  tendons, 
will  often  be  felt.  Deformity,  loss  of  the  potoer  of  voluntary  motion,  and  impaired  actual 
mobility,  coming  on  after  an  accident,  are  the  three  most  marked  symptoms  of  dislocation. 
Indeed,  these  symptoms  by  themselves,  with  the  absence  of  crepitus,  are  usually  enough 
to  enable  the  surgeon  to  diagnose  a  dislocation  from  a  fracture,  although  possibly  they  are 
not  enough  to  distinguish  it  from  the  separation  of  an  epiphysis.  In  subjects  under  the 
age  of  21,  the  possibility  should  be  entertained  of  any  case  of  injury  about  a  joint  being 
due  to  some  separation  of  an  epiphysis  or  complicated  with  it.  With  respect  to  the  diag- 
nosis between  the  separation  of  an  epiphysis  and  dislocation  Holmes,  with  his  usual 
clearness,  writes  upon  this  point  ('  System,'  vol.  v)  :  "  Separations  of  epiphyses  are  distin- 
guished from  dislocation  by  the  following  characters  : — (1)  The  former  can  only  occur  at 
ages  at  which  the  epiphyses  are  separate  from  their  shafts,  the  latter  at  any  age.  (2)  The 
former  are,  as  a  rule,  easy  to  reduce  and  difficult  to  retain  ;  in  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  these 
conditions  are  reversed.  (3)  In  the  former,  the  points  of  bone  immediately  surrounding 
the  joint  preserve  their  normal  relations  ;  in  the  latter,  these  relations  are  variously  altered. 
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(4)  The  sensntion  perceived  in  the  two  injuries  is  different,  for  separation  of  an  epiphysis 
is  usually  complicated  with  fracture,  and  therefore  crepitus  can  be  elicited." 

Treatment. — In  all  cases,  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  should  be  effected  as  soon 
as  possible,  delay  being  only  justifiable  when  the  appliances  required  for  the  purpose  are 
not  at  hand  or  the  diagnosis  uncertain.  Most  dislocations,  not  excluding  those  of  the  hip, 
may  be  readily  reduced  directly  after  their  occurrence  by  extension  or  manipulation  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  anjesthetic  ;  but,  when  any  time  has  been  allowed  to  pass  and  the 
immediate  constitutional  effects  of  the  accident  have  subsided,  it  is  a  fair  question  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  attempt  reduction  before  anfesthetizing  the  patient ;  for,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  witiiout  this  aid,  much  force  will  to  a  certainty  be  called  for, 
whilst  with  it  the  gentlest  manipulation  is  often  enough.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  to  be  wiser 
for  the  surgeon  to  delay  any  attempt  to  reduce  a  dislocation  till  an  anassthetic  can  be 
obtained  than  to  make  it  without,  for  the  slight  harm  that  ensues  from  the  delay  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  great  good  secured  by  its  use.  In  no  de[)artment  of  surgery  is 
the  benefit  of  anfcsthetics  better  demonstrated  than  in  this,  for  where  force  formerly 
reigned,  gentleness  now  suffices,  and  where  difficulty  and  pain  were  common  accompani- 
ments, facility  of  reduction  and  painlessness  are  now  the  rule.  Their  use  has  superseded 
the  old  treatment  by  venesection,  tartar  emetic,  the  string  of  students,  and  the  pulleys. 
Under  their  inffuence,  all  muscular  spasm  ceases  to  be  a  force  which  has  to  be  overcome, 
and  the  surgeon  has  simply  to  replace  the  bone  through  the  rent  in  its  capsule,  by  such 
gentle  manipulative  acts  as  the  special  requirements  of  each  case  appear  to  indicate.  The 
facility,  however,  with  which  a  dislocation  is  reduced  by  manipulation,  turns  much  upon 
a  surgeon's  knowledge  of  the  way  the  dislocation  was  produced,  for,  in  a  general  sense, 
the  best  way  to  reduce  a  dislocation  is  to  make  the  head  of  the  bone  i-etrace  the  course 
it  followed  after  it  had  first  burst  through  its  capsule,  as  the  untorn  parts  in  the  capsule  is 
doubtless  the  main  obstacle  to  reduction,  muscular  spasm  being  eliminated  by  the  use  of 
an  anaesthetic. 

In  neglected  cases  of  dislocation  where  false  joints  exist  and  force  is  called  for  to  break 
them  down,  pulleys  may  occasionally  be  wanted,  but  they  must  always  be  employed  with 
the  greatest  caution,  and  under  a  healthy  fear,  for  not  only  may  the  axillary  artery  be 
torn  and  ligaments  lacerated,  but  worse  injuries  may  ensue ;  thus,  in  Paris,  in  1864,  the 
forearm  of  a  woman,  set.  G4,  was  torn  off  at  the  elbow -joint  in  the  attem|)t  to  reduce  a 
dislocation  in  the  humerus,  and  in  London,  more  recently,  the  same  dreadful  accident  is 
reported  to  have  taken  place. 

After  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation,  the  limb  should  be  kept  at  rest,  and  fixed  by  band- 
ages sometimes  on  a  splint,  and  Sedillot's  rule  of  "simply  placing  tlie  joint  in  a  position 
the  opposite  of  that  in  which  it  was  when  the  dislocation  occurred"  is  sound.  When  any 
signs  of  inflammation  show  themselves,  cold,  in  the  shape  of  ice  in  a  bag,  should  be 
employed  ;  leeches  are  seldom  called  for. 

Three  or  four  weeks  are  at  least  required  for  repair  to  take  place  before  any  useful  free 
movement  of  the  joint  can  be  allowed,  although  when  no  inflammatory  symptoms  appear, 
passive  movement  may  be  permitted  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  ;  but,  in  dislocation  of  the 
hip,  no  walking  or  standing  should  be  permitted  for  a  month. 

When  reduction  cannot  be  accomplished  after  a  reasonable  attempt,  a  second  one  may 
be  made  at  a  subsequent  period  after  the  effects  of  the  first  have  passed,  that  is,  if  any 
sound  hope  exists  of  success  being  secured ;  some  modification  of  the  means  employed 
probably  suggesting  themselves  to  the  surgeon,  upon  reflecting  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
case  and  the  cause  of  his  failure. 

When  the  patient  is  an  adult  the  difficulties  and  prospects  of  the  case  should  be  laid 
before  him  and  his  opinion  taken  ;  not,  however,  as  to  the  desirability  or  the  reverse  of 
the  attempt,  for  such  an  opinion  belongs  to  the  surgeon  and  his  colleagues  only,  but  as  to 
the  risks  that  must  be  run,  for  in  many  cases  failure  of  reduction,  more  particularly  of 
forcible  reduction,  is  followed  by  some  destruction  of  the  new  joint  that  nature  has 
partially  formed,  by  some  inflammatory  change  that  may  end  in  the  destruction  of  the 
joint,  or  in  rendering  its  usefulness  still  less  promising. 

With  respect  to  the  propriety  of  attempting  the  reduction  of  an  old  dislocation,  no 
definite  rules  can  be  laid  down,  and  since  anfesthetics  have  been  introduced,  those 
originally  given  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  generally  followed,  require  modification.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  gave  three  months  as  a  limit  to  the  attempt  in  the  shoulder,  and  eight  weeks  in 
the  hip ;  yet  Sedillot  reduced  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  more  than  a  year  after  its 
receipt,  Brodhurst  on  the  175th  day.  Smith  (U.  S.)  at  the  seventh  and  tenth  month  ; 
whilst  Breschet  reduced  a  dislocated  hip  on  the  seventy-eighth  day,  Travers  and  my 
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colleague  Mr.  Durham  at  the  fifth  month,  Blackman  (of  Cirencester)  at  the  sixth  month. 
Yet  such  cases  must  be  rare.  Ball-and-socket  joints  are  also  more  readily  replaced  tlian 
others.  The  best  guides  the  surgeon  possesses  for  his  decision  are  found  in  the  amount 
or  absence  of  repair  that  is  present  in  the  dislocated  joint.  When  the  movement  is  good, 
there  is  small  reason  for  making  the  attempt ;  for,  writes  Fergusson,  "  after  three  montlis 
the  use  of  tlie  limb  is  not,  when  reduced,  greater  than  that  whicli  it  would  have  acquired 
in  its  dislocated  state." 

When  the  movements  are  very  limited,  a  cautious  attempt  to  reduce  the  dislocation  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  bad  result,  at  whatever  period  it  is  made  ;  but,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  the  patient  and  surgeon  should  take  counsel  together  on  the  point  and  share 
responsibility. 

To  facilitate  the  reduction  of  an  old  dislocation,  it  is  needless  to  say,  some  ansesthetic 
should  be  employed,  and  all  adhesions  broken  down  by  free  rotation  or  forcible  movements 
of  the  joint.  When  this  has  been  etlected,  the  head  of  the  bone  ouglit  to  be  replaced  by 
manipulation,  or  by  slight  extension,  forcible  extension  being  inadmissible.  When  tendons 
ai-e  very  rigid  and  forbid  movement,  they  should  be  divided  subcutaneously,  but  this 
should  be  done  some  days  before  reduction  is  fully  attempted. 

Compound  dislocation  is  one  of  the  most  serious  accidents  that  can  befall  a  limb, 
and  in  the  larger  joints  is  generally  complicated  with  fracture  or  torn  arteries.  In  tlie 
knee-joint  the  popliteal  artery  is  generally  lacerated,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  amjju- 
tation  is  the  only  resource.  In  the  ankle-joint,  wliere  the  accident  is  most  commonly 
seen,  the  case  should  be  treated  as  one  of  fracture  and  wounded  joint  by  immovable 
splints  after  its  reduction,  and  the  persistent  application  of  cold,  either  by  means  of  ice  or 
irrigation.  In  exceptional  cases  only,  when  the  soft  parts  are  much  injured,  and  in  very 
feeble  subjects,  ought  amputation  to  be  thought  of;  excision  of  the  articular  surface  being 
always  a  point  for  consideration.  In  the  elbow  where  movement  is  of  essential  importance, 
excision  had  better  be  performed  when  the  wound  is  large,  although  recovery  with  move- 
ment of  the  joint  may  take  place  without  it  in  young  adults.  Under  all  cii'cumstances, 
the  dislocation  ought  to  be  reduced,  the  question  of  excision  or  amputation  turning  upon 
the  amount  of  mischief  tlie  soft  parts  or  bones  have  sustained. 

Compound  dislocations  and  compound  fractures  into  joints  are  clinically  of  very  simi- 
lar import. 

When  dislocation  and  fracture  coexist,  ditficulties  are  often  met  with,  but  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  dislocation  is  often  possible  by  manipulation  aided  by  chloroform,  where, 
wnthout,  it  is  impossible  ;  and  I  have  reduced  with  its  aid  in  one  case  the  head  of  a  frac- 
tured humerus  from  the  subglenoid  position  ;  and  in  anotlier  a  forearm  displaced  back- 
ward with  fractured  arm-bone,  and  aftei'wards  in  each  case  adjusted  the  fracture  with 
facility  ;  I  have  likewise  seen  the  head  of  the  femur  displaced  upon  the  pubes  pressed 
back  into  its  socket,  notwithstanding  tliat  a  fracture  of  tlie  shaft  existed.  I  believe  that 
in  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  dislocation  may  be  successfully  treated  befoi-e  the  frac- 
ture, the  fractured  bone  being  at  the  same  time  moderately  extended.  It  may  be  prudent 
in  some  to  apply  splints  before  attempting  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation,  but  such  a 
step  is  not  always  necessary  or  indeed  advisable,  for  with  the  limb  encased  in  splints  the 
surgeon  has  less  influence  upon  the  dislocated  bone.  When  the  dislocation  cannot  be 
reduced,  the  fracture  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  a  case  I  recently 
had  under  care,  of  a  woman,  set.  G6,  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  was  dislocated  into 
the  sciatic  notch  and  an  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  coexisted,  a 
good  limb  was  secured. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

Dislocations  of  the  spine  and  lower  jaw  have  been  considered  in  former  chapters  (pages 
201  and  39G).    Those  of  the  upper  extremity  will  now  occupy  our  attention. 

Dislocations  of  the  Clavicle. 

Dislocations  of  this  bone  at  its  sternal  end  are  rare  accidents,  though  according  to 
Flower  they  form  about  3  per  cent,  of  all  dislocations  of  the  upper  extremity.  They^'are 
produced  by  violence  applied  to  the  shoulder,  when  the  scapula  is  fixed,  the  clavicle  being 
forcibly  thrown  towards  the  mesial  line.  Dislocation  doumwards  is  an  impossibility,  the 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib  preventing ;  but  it  may  take  place  forwards,  upwards,  or  back- 
wards, and  may  be  partial  or  complete. 
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Dislocation  forwards  is  usually  caused  by  some  violent  pressure  of  the  shoulder 
backwards,  althougli  Mclier  (Archives  Gen.  de  Med.,'  torn,  xix)  records  a  case  in  a  child 
where  it  was  produced  by  simply  pulling  the  arm.  The  head  of  the  bone  in  this  accident 
forms  a  marked  feature,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  anything  else  (Fig.  435).  When  the 
dislocation  is  partial,  some  unusual  prominence  of  the 

end  of  the  bone  on  comparing  it  with  its  fellow  will  sug-  Fig.  435. 

gest  its  nature,  the  bone  being  only  covered  with  skin 
and  readily  pressed  back.  "When  complete,  the  nature  of 
the  accident  will  be  still  better  marked ;  and  the  end  of 
the  bone  will  be  usually  found  pointing  downwards.  In- 
flammatory thickening  of  the  joint  should  not  be  mis- 
taken for  partial  displacement. 

Treatment — There  is  usually  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  reducing  this  form  of  dislocation,  by  forcibly  drawing 
back  the  shoulder  and  applying  pressure  to  the  displaced 
bone ;  though  there  is  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  bone  Dislocation  of  sternal  end  of  clavicle 
in  its  normal  position  ;  indeed,  as  a  rule,  it  is  quite  impos-  forwards.  Drawing  2721,  Guy's  Mus. 
sible  to  do  this  satisfactorily.    A  pad  in  the  axilla,  with  a 

figure-of-8  bandage  to  keep  the  shoulder  outwards,  the  elbow  being  bound  to  the  side, 
will  do  much  towards  the  desired  end;  and  a  pad  of  lint  applied  outside  the  displaced  end 
of  the  clavicle,  and  firmly  fixed  in  position  by  strapping  carried  over  the  shoulder  and 
scapula  has  a  very  beneficial  tendency.  Nelaton  advised  the  use  of  a  common  hernia 
truss.  The  surgeon,  however,  must  expect  a  certain  amount  of  failure  in  the  treatment 
of  these  cases,  though  he  may  safely  assure  his  patient  that  the  usefulness  of  the  arm  will 
be  but  little,  if  at  all,  impaired.  I  have  had  one  case  of  this  dislocation  combined  with 
fracture  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  bone,  in  which  no  harm  followed  its  non-reduction. 

Dislocation  upwards  is  very  rare.  Malgaigne  has  recorded  four  such  cases, 
Hamilton  another,  described  by  Dr.  Rochester,  of  Buffixlo,  and  Dr.  R.  W.  Smith  a  sixth 
('Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,'  1872).  In  1865,  such  a  case  came  under  my  care. 
It  was  in  a  young  woman,  a  milliner,  tet.  20,  who  two  years  before  was  violently  crushed 
in  a  crowd,  the  violence  causing  pain  which  was  referred  to  the  upper  part  of  her  chest. 
She  was  treated  at  home  and  got  well,  although  with  a  deformity,  for  which  she  consulted 
me.  On  examining  her  chest,  both  clavicles  were  resting  upon  the  border  of  the  sternum, 
behind  the  sternal  tendons  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles,  and,  with  the  slightest  pressure 
upon  the  shoulders,  the  two  ends  could  be  made  to  meet.  By  drawing  the  shoulders 
backwards,  the  bones  could  be  separated  and  pressed  back  into  what  appeared  to  be  their 
normal  position,  but  no  a])pliance  could  keep  them  here.  The  patient  had  good  move- 
ment in  her  arms,  and  followed  her  occupation.  I  have  the  notes  also  of  a  second  case 
that  came  under  my  care  in  1863,  in  a  man,  a;t.  35,  produced  by  a  fall  on  the  shoulder. 

In  the  Guy's  Museum  (1292'*")  there  is  a  specimen  of  dislocation  of  the  clavicle  at  its 
sternal  ends  upwards  and  forwards. 

Treatment  In  the  treatment  of  this  as  of  the  last  form  of  dislocation,  there  is  no 

difficulty  in  reducing  it  by  drawing  outwards  the  shouldei's  and  applying  pressure  upon 
the  bone,  but  there  is  much  in  keeping  the  bone  in  position.  The  best  means,  however, 
are  the  application  of  a  pad  over  the  bone,  the  firm  pressure  of  the  scapula  against  the 
ribs  by  means  of  broad  bands  of  strapping,  and  tlie  supine  position.  Under  all  circum- 
stances, the  surgeon  may  comfort  the  patient  by  the  assurance,  that  good  and  useful  move- 
ment of  the  arm  will  be  secured.  Overhand  movements,  however,  will  always  be 
difficult. 

Dislocation  backwards  stands  next  in  point  of  rarity  to  that  of  dislocation  up- 
wards, and  is  usually  caused  by  violence,  forcing  the  shoulder  forwards,  or  by  direct  force. 
I  have  seen  but  one  such  case,  in  a  man,  jet.  52,  who  was  crushed  by  falling  bricks,  and 
in  it  the  dislocation  was  self-reduced  on  the  second  day,  when  the  man  was  in  bed.  The 
displaced  clavicle  presses  at  times  upon  the  trachea  and  a3sophagus,  so  as  to  interfere  with 
respiration  and  deglutition.  In  1845,  a  sailor,  tet.  17,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  with  such 
an  injury,  the  dislocation  having  been  caused  by  a  blow  on  the  shoulder.  It  was  easily 
reduced  by  drawing  the  shouldei'S  back,  and  maintained  in  situ  without  difficulty.  Cases 
of  this  kind  have  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Callington  ('Med.  Gaz.,'  1845),  and 
M.  Pellieux,  1834  ('  Revue  Medicale').  In  one  singular  case  recorded  by  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
the  dislocation  was  produced  by  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  Mr.  Davie,  of  Bungay,  ex- 
cised the  sternal  end  of  the  displaced  bone  to  prevent  death  from  suffocation.  Mr.  C.  De 
Morgan  has  recorded  a  case  in  '  Holmes's  System,'  vol.  ii,  p.  805,  in  which,  in  a  girl,  set. 
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Fig.  436. 


10,  the  bone  wa,s  thus  displaced  and  successfully  treated  by  means  of  a  splint  across  the 
shoulder,  witli  a  pad  between  it  and  the  spine,  the  shoulders  being  drawn  to  the  splint 
by  a  bandage  and  the  child  kept  in  bed.  The  splint  was  removed  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night, and  the  articulation  in  four  weeks  became  as  firm  as  that  on  the  other  side ;  the 
arm,  moreover,  could  be  moved  without  causing  any  pain. 

Dislocation  of  the  Scapula 

was  formerly  called  dislocation  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  ;  but  as  the  clavicle 
is  a  fixed  point,  it  seems  only  consistent  with  common  sense,  although  not  with  custom, 
to  follow  Skey,  Maclise,  and  Flower,  and  call  what  have  hitherto  been  described  as  dis- 
locations of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  dislocations  of  the  scapula. 

In  the  more  usual  form  of  this  accident,  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula  is  forced 
beneath  the  clavicle.  In  rare  cases,  it  may  be  received 
above  it.  Both  are  commonly  caused  by  direct  violence  to 
the  shoulder. 

The  symptoms  are  well  marked  in  both  forms ;  the  falling 
of  the  shoulder  and  projection  upwards  of  the  acromial  end 
of  the  clavicle  in  one  (Fig.  436),  and  the  projection  upwards 
of  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula  in  the  other,  prevent 
any  mistake  being  made. 

Treatment  In  the  dislocation  of  the  scapula  down- 
wards, the  aim  of  the  surgeon  is  to  raise  the  scapula  with 
the  arm  and  depress  the  clavicle,  which  is  best  done  by 
drawing  the  elbow  well  back^vards,  and  applying  a  pad  over 
the  clavicle  ;  the  pad  and  elbow  being  fixed  in  position  by 
means  of  a  belt  or  bandage  passed  over  the  clavicle  and  round 
the  elbow.  The  belt  presses  the  clavicle  downwards,  and 
raises  the  shoulder  and  arm  upwards. 

The  parts  fall  into  position  at  times  wiien  the  patient 
assumes  the  horizontal  posture,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  and  the  position  can  be  main- 
tained for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  is  well  to  adopt  it.  At  others  a  pad  fixed  over  the 
clavicle  by  means  of  strapping,  or  a  bandage  passed  between  the  axilla  will  suffice ;  but 
the  surgeon  recognizing  the  special  wants  of  the  case,  must  adapt  his  means  to  meet  them 
in  the  best  possible  way.  Good  movements  of  the  arm  are,  as  a  rule,  acquired  in  time 
after  either  of  these  accidents. 


Dislocation  of  the  scapula  down- 
wards.   Mr.  Poland's  case. 


Dislocations  of  the  Humerus 

form  at  least  half  of  all  dislocations,  and  a  sufficient  explanation  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found 
in  the  globular  form  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  shallowness  of  the  glenoid  cavity, 
the  free  movement  of  the  articulation,  and  its  liability  to  direct  and  indirect  injury. 

In  40  out  of  GO  consecutive  cases,  or  in  two-thirds  of  them,  I  found  a  direct  blow  upon 
the  shoulder  was  the  cause  of  the  accident,  while  in  the  exceptional  cases,  a  fall  upon  the 
extended  arm  or  elbow,  or  a  forcible  dragging  backwards  of  tlie  arm,  w^as  the  assigned 
cause.  The  accident  is  rare  in  childhood,  although  I  have  seen  an  instance  of  it  at  the 
age  of  13  ;  while  Flower  and  Hulke  have  recorded'a  case  in  an  infant  14  days  old.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  cases  are  found  in  men  between  50  and  70  years  of  age,  it  being  compara- 
tively rare  in  women  and  in  young  adult  life.  I  have,  however,  treated  one  in  a  man 
aged  75. 

Analysis  q/GO  consecutive  cases. 

Out  of  60  cases,  31  were  subglenoid,  or  downwards  ;  25  subcoracoid,  or  forwards  ;  and 
4  subspinous,  or  backwards.    49  were  in  males,  and  11  in  females. 

4  were  in  subjects  under     20  years  of  age. 
17       "       "         between  21       "       °  and  50. 
38       "       "  "       51       "  "  70. 

1  aged  75. 

The  head  of  the  humerus  may  be  dislocated— 1.  Downwards— subglenoid.  2.  For- 
toards— subcoracoid.  3.  Backivccrds— subspinous.  The  subclavicular  dislocation  is 
very  rare. 

When  the  coracoid  process  has  been  broken  off,  the  head  of  the  humerus  may  be  dis- 
placed over  the  root  of  the  former  ;  two  or  three  such  cases  beinn-  on  record. 
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Subcoracoid  This  is  prolisibly  the  most  common  form  of  dislocation,  but  the  sta- 
tistics I  have  j^iven  place  it  second  on  the  list.  Flower  has  shown,  however  ('  Path.  Soc.,' 
vol.  xii),  that  31  out  of  the  41  specimens  of  dislocation  of  the  slioulder-joint  found  in  the 
London  Museums  belong  to  the  subcoracoid  class.  In  it  the  head  of  the  humerus  rests 
on  the  anterior  lip  of  the  glenoid  cavity  beneath  the  coracoid  process,  or  even  more  for- 
wards, the  completeness  of  this  dislocation  turning  upon  the  amount  of  laceration  of  the 
attachment  of  the  posterior  scapular  muscles.  When  they  are  completely  torn  through  at 
their  insertion  into  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  or  the  tuberosity  is  torn  off,  the 
head  of  the  bone  will  be  more  forward  tlian  when  they  are  only  stretched  or  partially 
divided.  Many  of  the  cases  described  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  as  dislocation  downwards,  or  as 
partial  dislocation,  were  doubtless  of  this  kind  ;  and  many  otliers  recorded  as  examples  of 
subclavicular,  are  nothing  more  than  specimens  of  tliis  variety.    (Fig.  437.) 


Fig.  437. 


t^uh-comccid 


From  Mr.  Tlower's  models,  Middlesex  Hosp.  Mus. 


Subcoi  acoid  Dislocation  of  head  ol  humerus. 
Drawing  27". 


Symptoms — The  symptoms  of  this  form  of  dislocation  in  their  general  character 
are  the  same  as  in  most  others,  such  as  inability  to  move  the  ai'm,  immobility  and  pain 
often  passing  down  some  nerve  trunk,  and  aggravated  by  movement.  On  looking  at  the 
part  and  comparing  the  injui-ed  with  the  sound  side  before  swelling  has  appeared,  some 
striking  points  will  be  observed,  such  as  flattening  of  the  deltoid,  prominence  of  the  acro- 
mion, and  a  depression  beneath  it.  Extra  prominence  will  also  be  seen  below  the  cora- 
coid process,  from  the  head  of  the  bone  pushing  forward  the  pectoral  muscle  (Fig.  438) ; 
from  behind,  too,  there  will  be  some  flattening  of  the  shoulder.  There  will  be  little  or  no 
lengthening  of  the  limb,  but  the  elbow  will  be  found  projecting  more  or  less  from  the 
side;  the  movements  of  the  forearm  will  be  perfect.  On  mani[)ulating  the  shoulder,  the 
head  of  the  bone  will  be  felt  beneath  the  pectoral  muscle  in  front  of  the  scapula,  and  from 
the  elbow  it  will  be  made  to  move. 

Dislocation  downwards  or  subglenoid — although  usually  given  as  the  most 
common — is  probably  second  in  frequency  to  the  subcoracoid  just  described.  Flower 
asserts  that  not  one  in  ten  of  all  dislocations  of  the 

humerus  can  properly  be  called  subglenoid.    In  it  Fig.  439. 

the  head  of  the  bone  rests  below  the  glenoid  fossa 
(Fig.  437),  the  rent  in  the  capsule  being  at  its  in- 
ferior instead  of  its  anterior  border,  and  the  soft 
parts  mechanically  interfering  with  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  deltoid,  coraco-brachialis,  and  biceps 
to  draw  the  head  of  the  humerus  upwards  towards 
the  coracoid  process. 

Symptoms  The  most  constant  pain  are  im- 
mobility of  the  arm,  as  well  as  inability  to  move 
it  without  pain,  with  a  greater  separation  of  the 
elbow  irom  the  side,  a  more  marked  flattening  of 
the  shoulder,  greater  depression  beneath  and  extra 
prominence  of  the  acroniuui  than  are  met  with  in 
the  subcoracoid  variety.  The  most  typical,  how-  snbg 
ever,  are  a  depression  of  the  anterior  fold  of  the 


enoid  dislocation  showing  depression  of  the 
anterior  fold  of  the  axilla. 
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axilla  from  a  drawing  down  of  its  attachment,  the  marked  presence  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
in  the  axilla,  and  the  separation  of  the  coracoid  process  and  the  head  of  the  malplaced 
bone  by  a  space  of  one  to  two  inches  (Fig.  439). 

Dislocation  "backwards  or  subspinous  This  is  next  in  rarity  to  the  last,  and 

in  it  the  head  of  the  bone  rests  beneath  the  spine  of  the  scapula  or  base  of  the  acromion 
(Fig.  440) ;  the  latter  position  being  a  less  complete  luxation  than  the  former,  and  more 
common.  It  corresponds  to  Malgaigne's  "subacromial"  variety,  this  completeness  of  the 
dislocation  depending  upon  the  amount  of  laceration  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  bone, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  subscapularis. 

The  symptoms  of  this  accident  are  very  marked.  Looking  at  the  shoulder  in  front 
there  will  be  the  flattening  of  the  deltoid  and  prominence  of  the  acromium  as  usual,  but 
there  will  be  a  marked  flattening  if  not  depression  of  the  soft  parts  below  the  coracoid  and 
acromion  processes.  The  elbow  instead  of  being  fixed  away  from  the  side  will  be  drawn 
to  it  and  forwards,  the  forearm  generally  pointing  outwards.  The  back  view,  however,  is 
the  most  typical,  the  head  of  the  bone  covered  with  muscles  and  soft  parts  forming  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  case  (Fig.  441).  I  had  a  patient  under  observation  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  who  could  at  will  dislocate  her  shoulder  in  this  dii-ection  by  muscular  action. 
In  this  dislocation  the  limb  is  said  to  be  slightly  longer  than  normal,  but  I  have  not 
found  it  so. 

Fig.  441. 


From  Flower's  models,  Middlesex  Hospital.  Subspinous  dislocation  of  head  of  humerus. 

Subclavicular  dislocations,  in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  rests  below  the 
clavicle  on  the  sternal  side  of  tlie  coracoid  process  are  exceedingly  rare  (Fig.  440).  I 
have  never  seen  a  complete  example.  Malgaigne  informs  us  tliat  in  it  the  arm  is  pressed 
against  the  chest  with  the  elbow  slightly  removed  from  the  side,  the  head  of  the  bone 
being  felt  and  seen  in  its  abnormal  position,  and  the  shaft  instead  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  felt  in  the  axilla.  The  bulk  of  cases  recorded  as  of  the  subclavicular  kind  are 
probably  subcoracoid. 

The  supraeoracoid  dislocation  is  a  mixed  form  of  accident,  as  it  is  secondary  to  a 
fracture  of  the  coracoid  process.  Malgaigne  has  recorded  an  example,  and  Holmes,  in 
the  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xii,  a  second,  with  an  account  of  the  dissection  of  the  case, 
the  preparation  being  in  St.  George's  Museum.  He  also  describes  a  third  which  occurred 
in  the  practice  of  Mr.  P.  Hevvett. 

Some  points  in  diagnosis  remain  to  be  told,  and  the  most  important  was  pointed  out  by 
the  late  Mr.  T.  Callaway  in  his  excellent  Jacksonian  Prize  Essay  for  1849,  which  is: 
"  That  in  taking  the  vertical  circumference  of  any  shoulder  in  which  dislocation  exists 
by  means  of  a  tape  carried  over  the  acromion  and  under  the  axilla,  an  increase  of  about 
two  inches  over  the  sound  side  is  an  invariable  concomitant.''  The  same  author  also  shows, 
how  elongation  of  the  limb  does  not  take  place,  at  any  rate,  to  any  extent ;  the  ditferent 
accounts  given  by  authors  on  this  point  depending  upon  the  fact,  that  they  are  content 
with  optical  rather  than  actual  measurement.  Professor  Dugas,  of  Georgia,  lias  also 
pointed  out  ('  Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ,'  1856)  a  sign  of  dislocation  of  Ihe  shoulder- 
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joint  that  merits  more  notice  than  it  has  received,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  Briggs, 
of  Nashville,  for  calling  my  attention  to  it.  It  is  based  upon  the  physical  fact,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  rotundity  of  the  thoracic  walls,  it  is  impossible  for  both  ends  of  the 
humerus  to  touch  them  at  the  same  time.  "  If  the  fingers,  therefore,  of  the  injured  limb 
can  be  placed  by  the  patient,  or  by  the  surgeon,  upon  the  sound  shoulder  while  the  elbow 
touches  the  thorax,  a  condition  that  obtains  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  joint,  there  can 
be  no  dislocation.  And  if  this  cannot  be  done  there  must  be  one,  for  no  other  injury  than 
a  dislocation  can  induce  this  physical  impossibility."  Dr.  F.  Hamilton  has  likewise  shown 
('  Lond.  Med.  Rec.,'  April,  1875)  how  in  a  dislocation,  a  rule  will  touch,  at  the  same 
time,  the  acromion  process  and  the  elbow  of  the  injured  side,  a  condition  tliat  cannot  exist 
in  health. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  head  of  the  bone  after  its  apparent  reduction,  fails  to 
remain  in  position  and  falls  out  again;  and  when  this  occurs,  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
some  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  is  fractured  or  some  other  fracture  exists.  I  have  recently 
seen  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  forwards  and  downwards,  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  glenoid  cavity  was  broken  off  and  displaced  downwards,  associated  with 
severe  injury  to  the  i-adio-spiral  nerve.  In  children  or  young  persons  under  twenty-one, 
the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  humerus  may  be  separated,  or  rather  the  shaft  of  the  humerus 
may  be  displaced  oif  the  epiphysis,  which  retains  its  normal  position,  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  arm  should  be  most  carefully  manipulated  under  chloroform,  to  make 
the  diagnosis  sure.  In  exceptional  cases,  however,  this  slipping  out  again  is  not  to  be 
explained  by  these  complications  ;  for,  in  the  case  of  a  man  ait.  75,  who  had  a  dislocation 
backwards,  the  head  of  the  bone  could  not  be  kept  in  position  till  the  muscles  began  to 
act  after  the  effects  of  the  chloroform  had  subsided,  and  I  had  to  hold  the  bone  in  place 
till  the  patient  recovered,  and  the  muscles  acted  naturally. 

Treatment  The  use  of  ancesthetics  has  completely  revolutionized  the  treatment  of 

dislocations,  and,  at  the  present  day,  nothing  can  usually  be  simpler  than  the  reduction  of 
a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  and  wliat  was  formerly  called  reduction  by  stratagem  is  now 
the  rule.  "  If  you  get  a  person  off  his  guard,"  wrote  Abernethy,  "  you  have  first  to  put 
your  hand  up  to  the  head  of  the  bone,  depress  the  elbow,  and  it  will  sometimes  succeed 
in  putting  it  in,  and  the  modern  surgeon,  in  describing  the  reduction  of  dislocations  by 
manipulation,  might  use  the  same  language.  To  reduce  a  dislocated  humerus  by  mani- 
pulation, chloroform  is  essential,  and  wlien  the  patient  is  fully  under  its  influence  as  well  as 
in  the  horizontal  position  the  surgeon  should  grasp  the  shoulder  with  one  liand,  and  the  flexed 
elbow  with  the  other  (Fig.  442,  a).  When  the  dislocation  is  subglenoid  or  subcoracoid, 
the  thumb  of  the  surgeon  may  be  placed  over  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  the  fingers  over  the 
spine  of  the  scapula,  the  thumb  acting 

as  a  fulcrum  ;  with  the  otlier  hand  the  Fig.  442. 

flexed  elbow  should  be  drawn  from  the 
side  and  extension  made,  some  slight 
rotatory  movement  outwards  being  em- 
ployed. When  extension  has  been 
carried  to  its  full  extent,  the  elbow 
should  then  be  raised  and  the  arm  made 
to  describe  a  semicircle  in  the  direction 
of  the  sternum  and  the  face,  and  then 
suddenly  brought  down  to  the  side  of 
the  thorax,  the  head  of  the  humerus  at 
the  same  time  being  rotated  inwards. 
The  thumb  of  the  opposite  hand  should  give  the  right  direction  to  the  head  of  the  bone. 
(Fig.  442,  B.)  Should  tlie  first  attempt  fail,  a  second  may  succeed,  or  possibly  a  third. 
In  the  majority  of  dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  this  method  will  succeed.  In  Philadel- 
phia, this  practice  is  known  as  H.  Smitli's  method.  In  the  dislocation  backwards  or  sub- 
spinous, the  same  method  will  suffice,  but  in  that  case,  the  head  of  the  bone  being  behind 
the  glenoid  cavity,  requires  pushing  forwards.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  surgeon 
should  stand  slightly  behind  the  patient  with  one  hand  grasping  the  axilla  with  the  thumb 
behind,  and  witii  the  other  tlie  elbow,  making  extension  ;  reduction  may  then  be  effected 
by  drawing  the  elbow  backwards  and  rotating  the  bone.  By  these  means,  I  easily  reduced 
an  interesting  case  of  dislocation  backwards  (subspinous)  complicated  with  fracture  of  the 
ribs  of  the  same  side  and  of  the  opposite  clavicle.  When  these  means  fail,  or  wlien 
chloroform  is  not  at  hand,  reduction  by  means  of  extension  with  the  heel  in  the  axilla 
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443.  should  be  employed,  the  surgeon  with  his  unbooted  heel  pressing  upon  the 
head  of  the  humerus  or  lower  border  of  the  axilla,  and  with  liis  hand  grasp- 
ing the  forearm  of  the  misplaced  limb,  and  making  steady  extension  ;  some 
slight  rotatory  movement  often  facilitates  reduction.  The  head  of  the  bone 
usually  slips  into  its  place  with  a  perceptible  jerk,  and  the  moment  this 
is  felt,  all  extension  should  be  stopped. 

To  facilitate  extension,  the  clove  hitch  (Fig.  443)  may  be  employed ; 
Clove  hitch       and,  instead  of  the  heel,  Mr.  Skey's  well-padded  iron  knob. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Teevan  informs  me  that  he  has  known  the  third  rib  to  be 
fractured  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  tiie  head  of  the  humerus  with  the  foot 
in  the  axilla.  ^ 

If  the  humerus  still  resists,  the  following  plan,  writes  Hulke  ('  Holmes's  Surgery,  vol. 
ii,  1871),  "  which  I  have  never  known  to  fail  in  a  recent  dislocation,  may  be  tried.  The 
patient  is  seated  in  a  high  chair,  which  is  placed  about  two  feet  from  the  post  of  an  open 
doorway ;  the  surgeon,  having  his  back  against  the  doorpost,  places  one  foot  upon  tiie  side 
of  the  chair,  and  with  his  knee  presses  into  the  axilla,  and  with  both  hands  upon  the 
shoulder,  steadies  the  patient's  body  ;  a  jack  towel  is  then  fixed  by  a  clove-hitch  knot  to 
the  patient's  arm,  just  above  the  elbow,  and  by  its  means  two  or  three  assistants,  placed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  doorway,  make  steady  extension  horizontally  outwards." 

This  is  only  a  modification  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's  plan  of  bending  the  extended  arm  over 
the  knee,  placed  in  the  axilla  with  the  patient  sitting,  using  the  humerus  as  a  lever ;  and 
is,  doubtless,  a  good  one. 

Should  these  means  fail,  success  may  be  secured  by  drawing  the  arm  vertically  upwards, 
as  practised  by  White,  of  Manchester,  in  1764,  and  recently  advocated  by  Mr.  Lowe,  of 
Burton-on-Trent  ('  St.  Barth.  Rep.,'  1870).  In  18G4,  I  succeeded  by  these  means  in  the 
case  of  a  subglenoid  dislocation  of  one  month's  standing,  in  a  man  set.  64,  the  method  of 
manipulation°and  extension  having  failed  ;  and  again,  more  recently,  in  a  similar  case  of 
twenty-four  hours'  standing,  in  a  gentleman.  a;t.  30,  wlien  every  other  means  had  proved 
unsuccessful  (Fig.  444).  Mr.  Lowe  places  his  patient  in  a  sitting 
posture  on  the  floor,  and  tlien  stands  behind  him  on  a  sofa  forcibly 
extending  the  dislocated  arm  upwards,  the  scapula  being  kept  fixed 
by  the  surgeon's  foot.  In  all  cases,  the  extension  should  be  gradual 
and  steady,  the  counter-extension  effective  ;  no  jerking  or  great 
force  should  be  allowed ;  pulleys  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  dangerous 
appliances  ;  with  the  use  of  ansesthetics  they  should  be  abandoned. 
In  recent  dislocations  they  are  never  needed  ;  and  in  the  old,  adhe- 
sions should  be  broken  through  by  forcible  rotation  and  flexion  of 
a  joint  rather  than  extension. 

Extension  forwards  is  at  times  beneficial.  It  proved  successful 
in  my  hands  in  a  case  of  subspinous  dislocation  of  three  weeks' 
standing  in  a  man,  tet.  75. 

In  a  neglected  dislocation  of  twenty-five  days'  standing,  Mr. 
Cock  succeeded  in  1859  {vide  author  '  On  Diseases  and  Injuries 
of  Joints,'  1859)  by  the  following  plan,  all  other  means  having 
failed: — An  air-pad,  made  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  was  placed 
in  the  axilla,  and  the  arm  firmly  bandaged  to  the  side,  the  air-pad 
thus  being  made  to  exert  a  powerful  outward  pressure  upon  the 
head  of  the  bone.  Upon  removing  the  bandage  upon  the  third  day,  the  head  of  the  bone 
was  found  to  have  returned  to  its  natural  position." 

Without  chloroform,  obstacles  to  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  are  mus- 
cular spasm,  and  the  difficulty  of  replacing  the  head  of  the  bone  through  the  rent  in  its 
capsular  ligament.  With  chloroform,  the  resistence  of  the  muscles  is  an  element  which 
has  not  to  be  considered,  the  second  one  alone  existing.  In  old  dislocations,  the  presence 
of  adhesions  is  an  extra  element  of  difficulty. 

After  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation  the  arm  should  be  bound  to  the  side  for  a  week, 
and  kept  at  rest  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  all  violent  exertion  being  forbidden  for  several 
months,  the  object  being  to  give  time  for  the  injured  parts  to  recover  their  power,  and 
ruptured  muscles  to  unite  or  form  fresh  adhesions. 

It  happens  at  times  that  the  trunks  of  the  nerves  are  so  injured  as  to  give  rise  to  para- 
lysis of  the  muscles  supplied  by  them.  I  have  seen,  in  one  case,  the  parts  supplied  by 
the  ulnar  nerve  permanently  paralyzed;  and,  in  another,  those  supplied  by  the  musculo- 
spiral.    It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  the  circumflex  nerve  so  injured  as  to  be  fol- 
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lowed  by  a  most  complete  wasting  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  In  many  cases,  however,  in 
which  paralysis  follows  dislocation,  recovery  may  ensue,  and  in  a  very  marked  example  I 
saw  in  1874,  in  which  paralysis  of  all  the  parts  supplied  by  the  radio-spiral  nerve  was 
most  complete,  recovery  took  place  in  fifteen  months. 

The  axillary  artery  may  likewise  be  lacerated.  Cullender  ('  St.  Barth.  Rep.,'  186G)  has 
recorded  such  a  case;  and  Dr.  R.  Adams  ('  Cyclo.  Anat.  and  Phys.,'  art.  "Shoulder,"  p. 
416)  another. 

In  neglected  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  it  is  always  a  difficult  question  to  decide  as  to 
the  expediency  of  attempting  reduction.  Sir  A.  Cooper  used  to  say,  that  after  twelve 
weeks'  rest,  an  attempt  should  not  be  made,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  such  an  opinion  is 
correct ;  but  there  are  many  cases  of  less  standing  in  which  the  attempt  would  be  Avrong, 
and  some  few  of  much  longer  standing,  in  which  it  would  be  right. 

Where  good  movement  exists  after  twelve  weeks,  there  is  little  need  for  the  attempt, 
unless  under  exceptional  conditions.  When  bad  movement  exists,  or  none  at  all,  the 
attempt  may  be  made,  for  cases  are  on  record  in  which  i-eduction  has  been  effected  after 
a  year  or  more. 

Fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  occasionally  occur 
togetlier,  and,  when  the  dislocation  can  be  reduced  at  once,  as  it  may  by  means  of  chlo- 
form,  so  much  the  better.  When  it  cannot,  the  fracture 
must  be  treated  and  the  dislocation  left  alone,  good 
movement  at  times  beino;  the  result.  In  Fio-.  445  such 
a  complication  existed.  Tlie  preparation  was  taken 
from  a  gentleman,  ajt.  G4,  three  months  after  the  injury 
before  union  had  taken  place  at  the  seat  of  fracture. 

Compound  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  are 
grave  accidents,  and,  when  the  soft  parts  have  been 
much  injured,  the  best  plan  is  probably  to  resect  the 
head  of  the  bone,  although  when  the  wound  is  limited 
or  clean  and  reduction  easy,  it  maybe  right  to  treat  the 
case  as  one  of  wounded  joint. 

Dislocation  of  the  elbow  This  accident  is 

most  common  in  early  life,  and  according  to  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital  table  ('Holmes's  Syst.,'  vol.  ii)  more  than 
half  the  cases  occurred  in  boys  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen.  Dr.  Hamilton  found  19  in  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  out  of  33  cases.  At  Guy's,  these 
proportions  are  not  quite  so  large,  for  out  of  13  cases,  6 
were  in  subjects  between  ten  and  twenty ;  3  between  twenty  and  thirty ;  3  between  thirty 
and  forty,  and  one  between  forty  and  fifty.    In  only  one  case  was  the  subject  a  woman. 

Both  bones  may  be  displaced  backivards,  onttoards,  inwards,  or  forioards,  backwards 
and  outwards,  or  backwards  and  inwards.  The  idna  may  be  displaced  backwards  alone, 
the  radius  maintaining  its  natural  position;  and  the  head  of  the  radius  may  be  thrown 
forwards  or  backwards. 

These  dislocations  may  be  more  or  less  comi)lete,  simple  or  compound;  uncomplicated, 
or  complicated  with  fracture  of  one  or  niore  of  the  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of 
the  joint,  or  with  displacement  of  an  epiphysis. 

In  point  of  frequency,  dislocation  of  both  bones  backwards  is  the  most  common,  the 
other  dislocations  of  both  bones  occurring  in  the  order  above  given ;  dislocation  forwards 
being  so  rare  that  without  a  fracture,  its  existence  was  doubted  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  but 
Velpeau  and  Canton  have  each  recorded  undoubted  examples. 

The  force  required  to  produce  any  one  of  these  injuries  is  severe.  It  is  generally  ex- 
erted directly  upon  the  elbow,  or  indirectly  upon  the  hand,  either  by  a  fall  or  twist.  To 
admit  of  any  dislocation,  there  must  of  necessity  be  much  laceration  of  the  ligaments. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis  These  accidents  are  not  difficult  to  diagnose  when 

they  are  seen  at  an  early  period  of  their  existence,  though  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours 
great  difficulty  may  be  experienced  owing  to  the  swelling  masking  the  points  of  bone,  and 
rendering  it  difficult  to  make  out  their  i-elative  positions. 

The  injured  joint  should  always  be  carefully  examined,  each  point  of  bone  felt  for,  and 
its  relative  position  with  other  points  compared  with  those  of  the  sound  limb,  although, 
too,  in  all  forms  of  dislocation  or  fracture  about  joints,  the  surgeon  should  compare  the 
sound  with  the  injured  side,  in  none  can  he  derive  greater  assistance,  or  feel  more 


Fig.  445. 


Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
associated  with  fracture. 
Prep.  1114^*,  Guy's  Hosp.  Mus. 
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Dislocation  of  radius  and  ulna  back- 
wards. From  Sir  A.  Cooper. 


Fig.  446.  forcibly  tlie  value  of  the  rule  than  in  dislocations  of  the 

elbow.  The  student  should  accustom  himself  to  the  manipu- 
lation of  healthy  joints,  and  learn  where  to  place  his  finger 
upon  their  dilT'erent  prominences  and  depressions;  and  hav- 
ing learned  the  normal  conditions,  he  will  find  usually  but 
little  difficulty  in  discovering  when  a  displacement  has 
occurred. 

When  both  bones  are  dislocated  hackioards  (Fig.  446), 
the  forearm  is  partially  flexed  and  the  hand  slightly  pro- 
nated;  the  displaced  bones  project  backwards  and  make  a 
prominent  swelling  with  the  tendon  of  tlie  triceps,  while 
the  condyles  of  the  humerus  can  readily  be  felt  in  front  pushing  the  artery  and  soft  parts 
forward ;  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  and  the  oleci-anon  being  far  apart ;  and  the 
great  increase  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  joint  seen  at  a  glance.  In  thin  sub- 
jects, the  olecranon  and  the  head  of  the  radius  can  readily  be  felt  in  their  abnormal 
position,  and  the  head  of  the  latter  bone  made  through  the  hand  to  rotate  in  its  new 
situation. 

In  tlie  dislocation  of  the  bones  oiitwards,  the  marked  prominence  of  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  humerus  as  seen  from  behind  is  a  typical  feature  (Fig.  447),  and,  with  luxation  of 
the  same  bones  inwards,  the  external  condyle  is  prominent. 


Fig.  447. 


Fig.  448. 


/inter 
C'ciif/i/le. 


Dislocation  of  the  right  radiiis  and  ulna  outwards. 
Posterior  view. 


Dislocation  of  radius  and  ulna  forwards.   Canton's  case. 
'  Dub.  Quart.,'  Aug.,  1860. 


In  the  rare  form  of  dislocation  forwards  (Fig.  448),  the  loss  of  the  olecranon  from  its 
right  position,  the  unusual  prominence  of  tlie  condyles  of  the  humerus,  and  the  marked 
elongation  of  the  forearm,  are  the  chief  features. 

In  dislocation  of  the  uhia  backwards,  the  pronation  and  twisting  inwards  of  the  hand, 
the  great  shortening  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm,  and  projection  backwards  of  the 
olecranon,  mark  the  nature  of  the  accident. 

When  the  head  of  the  radius  is  displaced  alone  forwards  (Fig.  449)  or  backwards,  its 


Fig.  449.  Fig.  450. 


Dislocation  of  the  radius  forwards.    Drawing  27'°,  Guy's  Hospital.        Dislocation  of  the  head  of  radius  backwards. 
From  dissection.    Mr.  Hilton's  case. 


absence  from  its  natural  position,  as  well  as  its  presence  in  an  unnatural  one,  can  usually 
be  made  oat.    In  tlie  forward  dislocation  the  flexion  of  the  joint  is  limited. 
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In  the  backward  (Fig.  450),  the  movements  may  be  complete  ;  more  commonly,  how- 
ever, they  are  limited. 

Treatment  When  the  nature  of  the  dislocation  has  been  once  recognized,  there  is 

little  difficulty  in  its  treatment,  for  with  the  patient  amestheticized  and  the  muscles  con- 
sequently paralyzed,  the  reduction  of  any  dislocation  of  the  elbow  by  manipulation,  or 
rather  by  moulding  the  joint  into  its  right  form  is  readily  effected.  This  may  usually  be 
done  by  the  surgeon's  luinds,  pressure  being  applied  according  to  the  wants  of  the  indi- 
vidual case,  guided  by  the  known  anatomy  of  the  part.  Occasionally  extension  of  the 
forearm  is  required,  or  the  forcible  bending  of  the  forearm  over  the  surgeon's  knee  or 
thumb,  but  in  the  majority  of  early  cases  the  joint  may  be  moulded  into  its  normal 
position. 

When  some  weeks  have  been  allowed  to  pass  without  reduction,  considerable  force  may 
be  required  to  break  down  tiie  adhesions,  forcible  flexion  and  extension  being  then  appli- 
cable. 

Up  to  two  months,  any  dislocation  of  the  elbow  may  be  reduced,  or  rather  an  attempt 
at  reduction  may  be  made.  After  that  date  when  useful  movement  has  become  possible, 
the  attempt  had  better  not  be  entertained.  When  no  movement  exists,  it  is,  however, 
justifiable,  but  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  on  this  point,  since  each  case  must  be 
judged  upon  its  own  merits.  I  have  reduced,  after  nine  weeks,  a  dislocation  of  the  bones 
of  the  forearm  backwards,  with  an  excellent  result,  and  have  failed  after  five.  What 
would  be  justifiable  under  some  cii'cumstances  would  be  unjustifiable  in  others,  the  age  of 
the  patient,  his  position  or  occupation,  and  necessities,  having  as  great  an  influence  in 
guiding  the  surgeon  as  the  time  that  has  elapsed  after  the  accident,  and  the  amount  of 
useful  movement  in  the  joint. 

When  both  bones  are  displaced,  or  the  ulna  alone,  the  surgeon  should  grasp  the  forearm 
as  a  whole.  When  the  radius  is  the  bone  displaced,  the  extending  force  should  be  applied 
from  the  hand. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation,  the  arm  should  be  kept  in  a  splint,  and  cold 
lotion  or  ice  applied,  according  to  the  amount  of  inflammation  that  ensues.  When  little 
inflammation  follows,  passive  movement  may  be  allowed  in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 
After  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  forwards,  there  is  usually 
great  difficulty  exi)erienced  in  keeping  the  bone  in  its  position.  To  effect  this,  I  have 
found  the  forced  flexion  of  the  forearm  the  best,  the  wrist  and  forearm  being  bound  by 
means  of  a  bandage  to  the  arm.  In  a  recent  case  the  benefit  of  this  practice  was  well 
displayed. 

When  reduction  of  a  neglected  dislocation  has  been  effected,  it  is  wise  to  fix  the  elbow 
on  an  angular  splint  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  to  apply  cold  water,  and,  after  all 
inflammatory  action  has  subsided,  to  allow  of  passive  or,  possibly,  forcible  movements,  as 
a  stiff  elbow  joint  is  a  misfortune  of  no  mean  importance,  and  to  prevent  it  measures  may 
be  employed  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  be  considered  rash.  In  neglected 
cases,  where  reduction  is  beyond  all  hope,  the  surgeon  may  use  a  considerable  amount  of 
force  to  flex  the  forearm  to  a  right  angle,  in  which  position  it  should  be  fixed. 

In  compound  dislocation  of  the  elbow-joint  where  reduction  is  possible  and  the  wound 
small,  the  case  may  be  treated  as  one  of  wounded  joint, 
viz.,  by  splints  and  the  application  of  ice,  good  hopes  ex-  Fig.  451. 

isting  of  a  sound  recovery  being  secured  with  movement. 
When  the  wound  is  large  and  the  soft  parts  are  materially 
injured,  excision  of  the  joint  should  be  performed,  the  suc- 
cess attending  this  practice  generally  being  very  satisfac- 
tory. When  the  vessels  and  nerves  are  clearly  so  injured 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  useful  limb  being  secured 
amputation  may  be  required. 

In  all  these  dislocations  of  the  elbow,  the  surgeon  should 
be  careful  to  ascertain  that  they  are  uncomplicated;  that    Dispiacementofiowerepiphysis back- 
no  fracture  coexists  ;  or,  what  is  more  common  in  young         waids.  Hutchinson's  case, 
subjects,  that  no  displacement  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the 

humerus  is  present,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  451.    This  can  only  be  made  out  by  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  the  sound  and  injured  sides,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  crepitus  of 
fracture,  the  crackling  of  effusion,  arid  the  semi-crepitating  feel  of  a  displaced  epiphysis. 
48 
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Dislocations  of  the  Wrist. 

These  are  exceedingly  rare  accidents,  the  majority  of  cases  recorded  as  being  of  this 
nature  being  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  What  is  known  as  CoUes's  fracture 
is  the  more  common  form  of  accident.  Dupuytren  pointed  this  out  years  ago,  and  the 
truth  of  the  observation  is  now  fairly  recognized.  When  dislocation  does  occur  the  hand 
is  displaced  ahhev  forwards  or  backwards,  the  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  forming  promi- 
nent points  in  the  opposite  positions,  and  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna  being 
recognizable  points  in  a  line  with  the  shafts  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  (Fig.  452).  This 
feature  is  important,  for  when  the  displacement  of  the  hand  is  due  to  a  fracture  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  tlie  styloid  processes  will  be  in  connection  witli  the 
hand,  instead  of  the  shafts  of  the  bones. 


Fig.  452.  Fig.  453. 


Dislocation  of  the  hands  forwards.  Taken  Di-location  of  the  hand  and  radius  forwards 

from  a  cast  of  Mr.  Cadge's,  copied  from  off  the  ulna. 

Erichsen's  work. 


Treatment  Reduction  by  manipulation  is  readily  performed,  extension  of  the  hand 

and  direct  pressure  upon  displaced  bones,  as  a  rule,  effecting  the  surgeon's  purpose.  Tlie 
parts  should  be  kept  in  position  by  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  splint  extending  to  the  flexure 
of  the  finger.  The  splints  should  be  removed,  however,  as  soon  as  the  parts  have  become 
jirm,  and  passive  movement  of  the  fingers  should  be  enforced. 

Dislocation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  with  the  hand  may  take  place 
whenever  the  hand  is  forcibly  pronated  or  supinated.  When  forcibly  pronated,  the  ulna 
projects  backwards,  and  the  radius  and  Land  forwards  ;  when  supinated,  the  reverse  con- 
ditions are  found  to  exist. 

I  have  seen  the  former  accident  but  once,  and  that  case  is  figured  453.  It  was  in  a 
woman,  ast.  56,  who  was  admitted  into  my  ward  at  Guy's  for  another  affection.  The 
dislocation  liad  taken  place  some  months  previously,  and  had  never  been  reduced.  It  was 
the  result  of  a  fall  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  hand.  Pronation  and  supination  of  the  hand 
were  limited,  and  the  ulna  was  fixed  in  its  new  i)Osition.  The  hand  was  more  pronated 
than  natural,  but  very  useful. 

Such  dislocations  are  readily  reduced  by  extending  the  hand  and  also  by  the  application 
of  pressure  to  the  displaced  bones.  After  their  reduction,  anterior  and  posterior  splints 
should  be  npplied  ibr  two  or  three  weeks  to  prevent  the  bones  slipping  out  of  position,  and 
to  allow  the  ligaments  time  to  unite.    In  the  case  figured  no  treatment  was  available. 

Dislocation  of  the  carpal  bones  is  an  occasional  though  rare  accident,  and  the 
displacement  of  the  os  inagnnm  backwards,  from  a  fall  upon  the  flexed  hand,  is  the  most 
frequent  form,  I  have  known  this  to  occur  in  a  woman  during  the  eflTorts  of  parturition 
in  grasping  a  towel  and  forcibly  bending  tlie  wrists,  the  bone  being  pressed  out  of  its  con- 
nection. When  the  accident  occurs,  the  prominent  head  of  the  bone  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  wrist  in  a  line  with  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger  is  too  marked  a  feature 
to  allow  of  there  being  any  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  The  bone,  as  a  rule,  is  easily 
reduced  by  ])ressure,  and  kept  in  position  by  means  of  a  pad.  This  pad  must  be  main- 
tained in  position  for  many  weeks  after  the  accident,  to  allow  time  for  the  ligaments  to 
consolidate. 

South,  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  Cliellius,  records  a  case  in  which  the  pisiform 
hone  was  displaced  ;  while  Fergusson  and  Erichsen  describe  others  caused  by  overaction 
of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  Erichsen  also  mentions  a  dislocation  backwards  of  the  semi- 
lunar bono,  and  in  St.  George's  Hospital  Museum  there  is  a  specimen  of  compound  dislo- 
cation of  this  bone  on  both  sides,  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a  height  upon  the  hands,  in 
which  the  bones  were  pressed  out  of  a  wound  in  front  of  the  wrist. 
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Maisonneuve  has  recorded  ('  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.,'  tome  ii)  a  case,  in  which  the 
second  row  of  carpal  bones  was  disjjlaced  backwards  from  the  first;  and  Erichsen  another 
in  which  the  metacarpal  bones  were  displaced  backwards  from  the  carpus.  These  acci- 
dents are  very  rare. 

Dislocation  of  the  thumb  at  any  of  its  joints  is  not  unusual.  The  metacarpal 
hone  may  be  dis[)laced  backwards  or  forwards  from  the  trapezium,  the  former  being  the 
more  common  accident.  Sir  A.  Cooper  described  a  dislocation  inwards,  but  gave  no  case. 
Dr.  F.  Hamilton  questions  its  occurrence. 

Reduction  of  these  dislocations  by  extension  and  local  pressure  is  usually  readily  effected, 
the  bones  being  kc()t  in  position  by  means  of  a  pad  and  a  good  splint  extending  some 
inches  above  and  below  the  displaced  bone. 

Dislocation  of  tlie  first  phalanx  from  the  metacarpal  hone  is  a  recognized  accident,  the 
displacement  hackivards  being  the  usual  form.  Dislocation  forioards  is  a  rare  one.  The 
first  form  is  usually  the  result  of  a  fall  upon  the  distal  end  and  palmar  surface  of  the 
thumb,  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  projecting  forwards,  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
backwards,  and  the  extreme  phalanx  being  flexed  upon  the  first.  The  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  having  probably  been  thrust  forward  through  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  and 
caught  between  the  two  heads  of  the  fiexor  brevis  muscle. 

In  some  cases,  the  reduction  of  this  form  of  dislocation  is  effected  with  ease  by  simple 
extension,  or,  by  the  pressure  of  the  surgeon's  thumb  upon  the  displaced  phalanx,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  extension  nothing  equals  in  value  the  Indian  toy  called  a  "puzzle,"  or  tube 
of  plaited  reed  (Fig.  4o4).  When  this  is  not  at  hand,  strips  of  strapping  applied  longi- 
tudinally to  the  distal  digit  and  fixed  by  a  circular 

piece  will  answer  the  purpose.    In  some  instances  Fifi-  454. 

all  these  means  fail,  and  there  is  yet  much  ob- 
scurity as  to  the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  The 
numerous  muscles  and  tendons  that  surround  the 
joint  doubtless  have  a  powerful  influence,  more 
particularly  the  two  heads  of  the  short  flexor  with 
the  sesamoid  bones,  and,  when  the  wound  in  the 
capsule  is  small,  these  muscles  act  more  powerfully,  the  base  ot  the  displaced  bone  or  the 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  being  held  by  these  parts  "as  a  button  is  fastened  into  a 
button  hole."  Under  these  circumstances,  success  may  at  times  be  achieved  by  flexing 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  to  an  extreme  degree,  rotating,  and  then  suddenly 
extending  the  displaced  phalanges ;  this  manojuvre,  as  it  were,  freeing  the  displaced  bone 
from  the  many  tendons  and  ligaments  that  surround  the  joint,  and  that  doubtless,  at  times, 
interfere  with  its  reduction.  I  succeeded  by  this  method  in  one  case  where  every  other 
had  failed.  My  friend,  Mr.  Sells,  of  Guildford,  informs  me  that  he  has  with  facility 
reduced  several  dislocations  of  this  form  by  forcibly  bending  the  thumb  back,  so  as  to  tilt 
the  base  of  the  jjlinlanx  over  the  liead  of  the  flexed  metacarpal  bone  and  then  extending 
it.  Both  these  means  have  the  effect  of  relaxing  the  short  flexor  muscle  as  pointed  out 
by  Prof.  Fabbri.  When  all  such  means  as  have  been  mentioned  have  been  unsuccessfully 
tried,  the  subcutaneous  division  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments  that  appear  to  prevent 
i-eduction  has  been  practised  with  variable  success  ;  and  when  this  fails,  excision  of  the 
])art  has  been  employed.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  of  six  months'  standing,  when  the  thumb 
was  a  useless  member  and  the  seat  of  pain,  I  excised  the  joint  with  excellent  success,  a 
movable  articulation  being  secured  with  hardly  any  deformity. 

When  the  bone  is  displaced  forwards,  it  seems  probable  from  the  dissections  of  M.  L. 
H.  Farabeuf  (Arch.  Geiierales  de  Medicine,  Sept.,  187G),  that  the  extensor  tendons  of 


Fig,  455. 


the  thumb  stretched  on  the  inner  or  outer  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty  in  its  reduction,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  forced  flexion  of  the  thund) 
upon  the  palm  aided  by  manipulation  is  generally  enough  to  replace  it. 

Dislocation  of  the  ungual  phalanx  of  the  thumb  may  take  place  in  either  direction. 
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forwards  or  backwards,  the  last  being  the  more  common,  and  the  displaced  bone  being  so 
small,  difficulty  is  often  felt  in  applying  extension  to  it.  The  puzzle  (Fig.  454)  is  the 
best  thing  to  employ  for  the  purpose,  or  Levis's  apparatus  (Fig.  455).  At  times,  pressure 
with  the  thumb  upon  the  displaced  bone  or  forcible  flexion  will  succeed.  Hamilton 
pithily  advises  "  forced  dorsal  flexion  in  the  case  of  the  backward  luxation,  and  forced 
palmar  flexion  in  the  case  of  the  forward  dislocation"  (p.  634,  ed.  3). 

Dislocation  of  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  like  those  of  the  thumb,  may 
occur  in  two  directions,  the  backward  being  the  more  common.  They  are  readily  made 
out  and  easily  reduced  by  extension,  or  flexion  and  then  extension. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITIES. 

Dislocations  of  the  Hip. 

These  are  grave  accidents  and  are  found  mostly  in  male  adults,  between  15  and  45 
years  of  age,  but  occasionally  in  the  young  or  old.  Mr.  Powdrell  ('  Lancet,'  1868)  has 
recorded  a  case  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  was  displaced  into  the  foramen  ovale  at 
the  age  of  six  months,  and  reduced  by  manipulation.  Erichsen  has  recorded  another,  of 
dislocation  on  the  pubes,  in  a  child  a  year  and  a  half  old.  I  have  treated  an  instance  of 
dislocation  on  the  dorsum  in  a  boy  aet.  6,  and  in  a  girl  set.  5^ ;  but  these  are  exceptions. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  may  occur  in  the  aged,  since  Malgaigne  has  recorded  five  between 
the  ages  of  60  and  85,  and  I  have  treated  one  in  a  man  aged  73,  and  in  another  aged  66  ; 
but  at  this  time  of  life  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  more  comnion. 

The  accident  is  always  tlie  result  of  violence,  no  slight  force  being  required  to  tear 
through  the  ligaments  that  hold  and  bind  the  head  of  the  femur  in  its  deep  pelvic  cup ; 
indeed  were  it  not  for  the  great  leverage  of  the  lower  extremity,  the  accident  would 
probably  be  a  rarity.  In  exceptional  instances,  however,  the  bone  is  displaced  with  the 
slightest  force.  I  have  had  a  young  man  under  my  care  whose  femur  had  been  dislo- 
cated a  dozen  times  or  more,  the  smallest  twist  in  the  limb  causing  its  dislocation 
backwards. 

Congenital  dislocations  and  displacements  from  disease  are  not  included  in  this  group. 

Dislocations  from  accident  are  of  various  forms,  but  the  division  made  by  Sir  A.  Cooper 
is,  doubtless,  practically  the  best,  if  we  remember  that  varieties  of  each  form  or  partial 
dislocations,  are  met  with  in  practice ;  since  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  head 
of  the  thigh-bone  may  rest  at  any  point  round  its  socket. 

1.  Dislocation  upwards  and  backwards,  on  the  dorsum  ilii  is  the  most  common. 

2.  Dislocation  backwards,  towards  the  ischiatic  or  sciatic  notch — a  variety  of  the  latter 
— stands  third  on  the  list  as  to  frequency. 

3.  Dislocation  downwards  and  inwards,  into  the  foramen  ovale  stands  second. 

4.  Dislocation  upwards  and  forwards,  upon  the  pubes,  is  about  equal  in  frequency  to 
that  towards  the  sciatic  notch. 

These  several  forms  of  dislocation  depend  much  upon  the  degree  of  flexion  or  exten- 
sion, and  of  inward  or  outward  rotation  of  the  thigh  at  the  time  of  luxation.  The  head 
of  the  femur  under  most  if  not  all  circumstances,  as  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Henry  Morris 
in  an  able  paper  ('  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,'  1877),  leaves  the  acetabulum,  Avhen  the  lower  ex- 
tremity is  «iducted,  through  a  rent  in  the  capsular  ligament  where  it  is  the  thinnest,  viz., 
at  the  inner  and  lower  side  of  the  joint  (Fig.  456a),  the  strong  ilio  and  ischio-femoral 
ligaments  situated  on  the  anterior,  outer  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  joint  and  the  shape 
of  the  acetabulum  preventing  displacement  in  any  other  position.  With  the  limb  abducted, 
however,  the  head  of  the  femur  is  more  than  half  out  of  the  acetabulum,  the  ligamentum 
teres  is  quite  loose  and  all  the  strong  portion  of  the  capsule  is  relaxed.  Indeed  Mr. 
Morris  believes,  that  it  is  only  in  adduction  of  the  lower  extremity  that  a  simple  disloca- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  femur  can  possibly  occur,  and  that  a  dislocation  on  to  the  dorsum 
ilii  or  towards  the  sciatic  notch  is  due  to  the  amount  o\'  flexion  and  rotation  of  the  limb 
inwards  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  and  dislocation  on  to  the  pubes  to  extension  and 
rotation  outwards.  Also  that  the  degree  of  flexion  and  rotation  of  the  limb  inwards  de- 
termines in  any  particular  instance  whether  the  dislocation  shall  be  dorsal  or  ischiatic,  the 
latter  variety  occurring  when  flexion  is  carried  to  an  extreme. 

Direct  dorsal  dislocation  can  only  be  produced  by  immense  violence  and  is  often  com- 
plicated with  fracture  of  the  acetabulum. 

In  all  cases,  the  round  ligament  and  capsule  are  torn  across,  the  muscles  about  the  joint 
being  more  or  less  lacerated. 
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The  following  analysis  shows  many  of  these  points  : — 

Out  of  54  consecutive  cases  which  have  occurred  at  Guy's  and  in  my  own  practice,  27 
were  on  the  dorsum,  12  into  the  foramen  ovale,  8  into  the  sciatic  notch,  and  7  on  the  os 
pubis. 

Fig.  456.  Fig.  456a. 


Eecent  case  of  dorsal  dislocation.         Rent  in  capsule,  with  femur  flexed. 
From  Mr.  Morris's  paper. 

Eleven  occurred  in  subjects  under  20  years  of  age,  the  youngest  being  6  ;  and  28  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  40  ;  while  15  had  passed  that  [Xiriod, 
Forty-six  were  in  the  male,  and  8  in  the  female  sex. 

Dislocation  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  or  backwards  and  upwards,  forms  about  half  of 
all  the  cases  of  dislocation  at  this  joint,  and  is  usually  produced  by  some  twisting  move- 


FiG.  457.  Fig.  458. 


Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  on  dorsum.  Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur 

(Backwards  and  upwards.)  backwards. 
Taken  from  specimens  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Museum,  and  prepared  by  Mr.  Morris. 

ment  of  the  body  or  limb  when  the  latter  is  abducted,  or  from  a  crushing  weight  received 
wlien  in  a  stooping  posture.  It  can  be  recognized  by  the  following  signs,  viz.,  the  flexed 
position  of  the  tliigh,  the  knee  when  the  patient  stands  projecting  in  front  of  but  above 
the  other ;  the  rotation  inwards  of  the  limb,  the  great  toe  resting  on  the  instep  of  the 
opposite  foot ;  the  projection  of  the  great  trochanter  and  its  approximation  to  the  anterior 
superior  process  of  the  ilium  ;  the  elevation  of  the  fold  of  the  buttock  ;  the  immobility  of 
the  limb,  and  the  pain  produced  by  any  attempt  to  abduct  or  to  extend  it ;  and  the  marked 
shortening  of  the  limb  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  inches  (Fig.  459). 

In  thin  subjects,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  felt  lying  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  and  in  all 
there  will  be  an  unnatural  fulness  of  this  part.  Slight  flexion  and  adduction  will  usually 
be  borne,  while  patients  may  support  the  weight  of  the  body  on  tlie  injured  limb,  or  even 
walk  upon  it. 

Dislocation  backwards  towards  the  ischiatic  notch  forms  about  a  seventh 
of  all  cases  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  one  just  described  ;  indeed,  Erichsen 
describes  the  two  forms  together  as  the  ilio-sciatic.   It  is  characterized  by  the  same  though 
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less  marked  symptoms.  There  is  less  shortening,  but  if  the  patient  be  placed  upon  his 
back  and  the  thigh  be  flexed  upon  the  trunk  at  a  right  angle,  then  the  knee  of  the  dis- 
located limb  will  sink  below  that  of  the  other  side  from  one  to  two  inches  (Figs.  460a, 
4G0i),  the  trochanter  is  drawn  up  and  rotated  forwards,  but  not  to  tlie  same  extent ;  and 
the  head  of  the  bone  cannot  be  felt.  To  the  eye,  the  limb  assumes  much  the  same  posi- 
tion as  in  the  last  form,  but  there  being  less  shortening  the  toes  rest  on  the  ball  of  the 
great  toe  of  the  opposite  limb  instead  of  on  the  instep  (Fig.  460).    Bigelow  believes  that 


Fig.  459. 


Fig.  460. 


Fig.  4G0a. 


Fig.  4606. 


Dislocatiou  backwards 
on  the  dorsum.  Drawing 
30.). 


Dislocation  into 
tlie  sciatic  notch. 
From  Bigelow. 


Fig.  460(T  shows  position 
■when  the  limbs  are  ex- 
tended, the  shortening 
being  slight. 


Fig.  4606  shows  the  limbs 
raised  to  a  right  angle  with 
the  recumbent  trunk,  the 
shortening  being  very  strik- 
ing. 


From  paper  by  Dr.  W.  Dawson,  of  Ohio. 


this  form  of  dislocation  is  due  to  the  protrusion  of  the  head  of  the  bone  below  the  tendon 
of  the  obturator  internus  muscle  ;  whereas,  in  the  former  kind  the  bone  is  protruded  above 
the  tendon.  In  this,  however,  he  is  wrong,  as  Mr.  Morris  has  shown  that  the  head  of  the 
femur  in  all  forms  of  dislocation  makes  its  exit  from  the  acetabulum  below  tliis  tendon. 

Dislocation  upon  the  foramen  ovale  or  obturator  foramen  is  a  very 
strikin"-  accident.    Sedillot,  as  well  as  Boyer,  believes  that  it  is  the  most  common  of  all 


Fig.  461. 


Fig.  462. 


Fig.  463. 


Dislocation  into  the  foramen  ovale. 
Taken  from  a  girl  set.  14. 


Dislocation  into  foramen  ovale.      Dislocation  upon  os  pubis. 
From  preparations. 


forms,  but  British  and  American  surgeons  usually  place  it  third  on  tha  list.  In  my  own 
table  it  stands  second.  It  is  generally  caused  by  some  forced  abduction  of  the  knee  or 
foot,  the  head  of  the  bone  being  tilted  inwards.  In  the  case  from  which  Fig.  461  was 
taken,  it  was  caused  by  abduction  of  the  knee,  when  the  girl  (yni.  14)  was  stepping  out  of 
an  omnibus. 
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Fig.  464. 


It  is  characterized  by  the  bent  position  of  the  body  and  the  pointing  of  the  foot  forwards 
and  slightly  outwards  ;  the  approximation  of  the  trochanter  towards  the  mesial  line  and 
consequent  flattening  of  the  hip ;  hollowness  below  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium  ;  the  absence  of  the  gluteal  fold,  and  the  elongation  of  the  limb  lor  about  two 
inches.  Any  attempt  at  movement  causes  pain.  The  head  of  the  bone  can  oI"ten  be  felt 
in  its  new  position  beneath  the  adductors  (Fig.  462).  The  patient  at  times  can,  however, 
walk  with  such  an  injury. 

Dislocation  upon  the  OS  pubis  is  the  least  common  form  of  dislocation,  and  is 
due  to  forced  extension  and  rotation  outwards  of  the  thigli,  after  dislocation  by  abduction, 
the  pelvis  being  thrown  forwards  and  the  body  bent  backwards  as  the  head  of  the  femur 
is  wrenched  out  of  the  socket  and  then  drawn  upwards. 

It  is  marked  by  eversion  of  the  limb  and  foot  and  abduction  ;  rotation  backwards  of  the 
trochanter,  and  consequent  flattening  of  this  region.  Tlie  head  of  the  bone  can  usually 
also  be  felt,  if  not  seen,  as  a  projection  upon  the  os  pubis  (Fig. 
4G3)  or  on  some  part  of  tlie  lip  of  the  acetabulum.  When  thrown 
above  the  bone  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  it  forms  a  very  promi- 
nent projection  beneath  or  to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery 
(Fig.  464). 

When  the  head  of  the  bone  is  thrown  between  the  anterior  su- 
perior and  inferior  spines  of  the  ilium,  or  between  the  inferior  spine 
and  the  acetabulum,  the  head  of  the  bone  will  be  felt  in  that  posi- 
tion. 

Diagnosis — W^ith  reasonable  care  and  attention  to  the  special 
symptoms  which  characterize  the  different  forms  of  dislocation, 
these  ought  readily  to  be  made  out,  although  certain  fractures  about 
the  neck  of  the  femur  may  |)resent  others  somewhat  similar.  I 
have  seen  two  cases  of  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone with  the  foot  inverted  and  the  thigh  flexed,  presenting  symp- 
toms so  similar  to  those' of  dislocation  into  the  sciatic  notch,  that 
the  diagnosis  could  not  be  made  out  till  the  patients  were  brought 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  when,  by  gentle  manipulation, 
the  nature  of  the  accident  was  discovered ;  the  greater  freedom 
with  which  the  head  of  the  bone  could  be  made  to  rotate  in  the 
acetabulum,  and  the  limp  condition  of  the  limb  under  chloroform 
in  the  case  of  fracture,  forming  a  marked  contrast  to  the  immobility 
and  permanent  position  of  the  thigh  in  dislocation.  The  late  Mr. 
R.  AY.  Smith  (oii  'Fracture,'  1850)  records  also  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  which  had  been  mistaken  for  dislocation. 

When  in  the  adult  the  displacement  recurs,  after  tlie  apparent  reduction  of  the  bone 
and  the  extending  force  has  been  removed,  the  probabilities  are,  that  the  lip  of  the  ace- 
tabulum has  been  broken  off,  or  the  head  of  tlie  femur  fractured  (vide  Birkett,  '  Med.- 
Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  iii) ;  and,  when  in  a  child,  the  displacement  of  tlie  head  of  the  bone  or 
upper  epiphysis  should  be  suspected ;  it  being  quite  impossible  under  both  these  circum- 
stances, to  maintain  the  bone  in  position,  except  by  means  of  a  long  splint  or  weight  to 
keep  up  extension.  In  all  cases  of  a  doubtful  nature,  chloroform  should  be  given  for 
purposes  of  diagnosis,  the  surgeon  using  the  gentlest  manipulation.  The  sudden  loss  of 
mobility,  the  rigidity  of  the  limb,  the  absence  of  crepitus  and  other  symptoms  of  fracture, 
with  the  positive  signs  of  the  injuries  themselves,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  nature  or" 
the  case.  Nelaton's  test  for  dislocation  of  the  hip  backwards  is,  however,  excellent,  and 
consists  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  s])inous  [)rocess  of  the  ilium  to  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  iscliium.  In  a  normal  joint,  the  trochanter, 
in  every  position  of  the  limb,  merely  touches  the  lower  border  of  this  line  ;  but  in  all 
dislocations  where  the  bone  goes  backward,  it  is  found  sometimes  an  inch  above  it. 

Treatment  Sir  A.  Cooper,  with  the  surgeons  of  his  day,  considered  the  muscles 

about  a  joint  as  the  chief  agents  in  drawing  a  displaced  bone  into  its  abnormal  position, 
and  as  forming  the  main  obstacle  to  its  reduction  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  relied  upon 
physical  force  in  the  form  of  pulleys  and  other  complicated  appliances,  as  the  chief  means 
by  which  this  obstacle  could  be  neutralized.  The  modern  surgeon  with  anaesthetics  in 
his  hands  knows,  that  the  muscular  system  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  difficulties 
that  are  met  with  in  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation,  and  tliat  these  are  found  in  the  liga- 
ments and  capsule,  a  large  laceration  in  the  latter  allowing  easy  reduction,  when  with  a 
small,  difliculties  must  be  experienced.     AVith  chloroform,  theretbre,  all  pulleys  and 


Dislocation  upoa  os  pu'jis. 
From  Astley  Cooper. 
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mechanical  appliances  can  be  done  away  with — certainly  in  recent  cases,  and  probably  in 
old  cases.  In  my  own  opinion  they  are  never  required,  for  adhesions  are  more  readily 
broken  down  by  forced  flexion  and  rotation  than  by  simple  extension,  and  if  these  fail,  no 
extending  force  will  succeed.  In  dislocations  of  the  hip,  the  reduction  by  flexion  becomes, 
therefore,  a  reality,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  modern  surgery. 

Fig.  465.  Fig.  466. 

Reduction  by  manipulation. 


In  dislocation  into  the  foramen  ovale.  In  ilio-sciatic  dislocation. 

From  Bigelow. 

In  the  dislocations  backwards,  ilio-sciatic,  the  reduction  by  flexion  is  the  correct 
method,  adduction,  circumflexion,  abduction,  and  extension  of  the  limb  being  subsequently 
and  successively  employed  (Fig.  466).  In  dislocation  into  the  foramen  ovale  the  reduc- 
tion by  flexion  is  likewise  good,  with  subsequent  circumflexion  inwards,  and  extension 
(Fig.  465). 

In  sub-pubic  dislocations,  the  reduction  by  extension  outwards  and  rotation  is  pre- 
ferable. 

To  carry  out  this  reduction  by  flexion  and  manipulation,  the  patient  should  be  placed 
on  his  back  on  a  hard  couch  and  thoroughly  antestheticized.  The  surgeon  should  tlien 
grasp  the  angle  of  the  displaced  limb  with  one  hand,  and  the  ham  with  the  other,  flexing 
the  leg  upon  the  thigli,  and  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  at  the  same  time  lifting  the  limb 
and  adducting  it  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  umbilicus.  Having  effected  this  move- 
ment, the  surgeon  should,  by  a  semicircular  sweep  outwards,  suddenly  extend  the  limb 
and  bring  it  into  a  straight  line  witli  the  body  (Fig.  466).  If  one  attempt  fail,  a  second 
may  be  made,  and  in  by  far  the  majority  of  recent  cases  success  will  attend  the  effort.  "If 
there  is  any  single  and  best  rule  for  reducing  a  recent  dislocation  of  the  hip,"  writes 
Bigelow  ('Lancet,'  June  15th,  1878),  "it  is  to  get  the  head  of  the  femur  directly  below 
the  socket  by  flexing  the  thigh  at  about  a  riglit  angle,  and  then  to  lift  or  jerk  it  forcibly 
up  into  its  place.  This  rule  applies  to  all  dislocations  except  the  pubic.  Flex  and  forcibly 
lift,  and  if  this  fail,  flex  and  lift  while  abducting."  No  roughness  should  be  used,  gentle, 
well-directed  manipulation  being  all  that  is  called  for,  the  leverage  obtained  through  the 
femur  being  enormous.  Some  slight  rotation  of  the  limb  outwards  or  inwards,  according 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  at  times  facilitates  reduction.  Callender  insists  ('  Lancet,' 
1868),  and  I  think  wi.sely,  upon  the  importance  of  not  fully  abductiny  or  rolling  the  limb 
outwards,  as,  if  this  be  done,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  almost  certain  to  roll  past  the  aceta- 
bulum to  its  inner  side  ;  or,  if  an  obturator  dislocation  is  under  treatment  and  the  thigh 
rotated  inwards,  tho.  head  of  the  femur  will  roll  round  to  the  ischiatic  notch,  just  reversing 
the  movement  which  takes  place  when  an  ischiatic  dislocation  is  improperly  manipulated. 

The  object  of  the  treatment  is,  to  use  the  femur  as  a  lever  to  raise  the  head  of  the  bone 
from  its  backward  position,  and  allow  the  stretched  muscles  to  act  naturally  and  draw  it 
into  place,  the  act  of  flexion  completely  relaxing  the  strong  ilio-femoral  ligaments.  The 
surgeon,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  way  in  whicli  the  head  of  the  bone  was  driven  through 
its  capsule,  using  his  best  endeavors  to  make  it  retrace  its  steps,  and  employing  his  ana- 
tomical knowledge  to  press,  elevate,  or  guide  the  malplaced  bone  into  its  normal  position. 
The  various  movements  adopted  in  reduction  by  manipulation,  as  well  shown  by  Morris, 
serve  to  bring  the  head  of  the  displaced  femur  down  to  the  notch  in  the  acetabulum  by 
making  it  retrace  the  course  it  took  in  the  process  of  dislocation,  and  then  subsequently 
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turning  it  back  through  the  rent  in  the  capsule  by  a  rotation  the  reverse  of  that  which 
occurred  during  dislocation.  Tiiis  method  of  reducing  dislocation  of  the  hip  is  known  in 
France  as  Depres's  method,  in  America  as  Reid's.  The  former  employed  it  in  1835  {vide 
Nelaton's  'Pathol.  Chirurg.,'  1847),  but  Dr.  H.  Bigelow  has  proved,  that  the  credit  of 
the  method  is  really  due  to  Nathan  Smith,  of  New  Hampshire  Memoirs,  1831).  In 
a  case  of  dislocation  into  the  foramen  ovale  in  a  man,  I  failed  in  my  first  attempt  by  manip- 
ulation, but  in  the  second  I  succeeded  by  the  application  of  the  slightest  pressure  upon 
tlie  head  of  the  bone  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  girl  from  whom  Fig.  548  was  taken  the  head 
of  the  bone  slipped  into  its  position  by  simply  flexing  the  leg  on  the  thigh  and  the  thigh 
on  the  pelvis,  with  such  gentle  pressure  as  I  was  applying  for  a  preliminary  diagnosis. 

In  one  case  of  severe  injury  to  the  joint  that  came  under  my  care,  where  the  bone  was 
displaced  on  the  dorsum,  on  attempting  its  reduction  by  manipulation  the  head  of  the  bone 
slipped  with  such  facility  round  the  acetabulum  as  to  illustrate  every  typical  form  of  dis- 
location, and  several  intermediate  or  partial  forms.  In  this  case,  however,  reduction  was 
subsequently  readily  obtained  by  thoroughly  flexing  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  and  lifting 
the  head  of  the  femur  from  its  false  position  by  extension  forwards. 

When  the  rent  in  the  capsule  is  small,  difficulties  may  be  felt  in  reducing  the  disloca- 
tion, but  when  large,  little  is  usually  experienced. 

At  times  reduction  is  thought  to  have  been  accompanied  when  redislocation  appears 
after  the  limb  has  been  left  alone ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  the 
head  of  the  bone  had  only  partially  been  replaced  through  the  rent  in  the  capsule.  In 
other  cases  of  this  kind  which  refuse  to  remain  in  situ,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
lip  of  the  acetabulum  has  been  fractured,  or,  in  young  subjects,  that  the  head  of  the  femur 
has  separated  at  the  epiphysial  line  of  junction  with  the  neck.  Still,  without  these  expla- 
nations, cases  are  met  with  in  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  keep  the  limb  in  position 
after  its  reduction.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  occurs  when  the 
patient  is  in  bed,  by  some  simple  movement.  I  have  seen  several.  When  reduction  by 
flexion  has  failed  or  is  inapplicable,  that  by  extension  should  be  employed,  and  in  the 
pubic  form  of  dislocation,  no  other  should  be  used.  It  should  be  practised  with  the  patient 
under  the  influence  of  an  ana?sthetic,  and  on  his  back,  and  as  follows  : — The  pelvis  should 
be  fixed  by  a  perineal  band  well  padded  and  adjusted,  and  the  limb  extended  in  the  line 
of  its  position  to  draw  the  head  of  the  bone  out  of  its  bed.  The  surgeon  should  then 
either  elevate  the  bone  to  allow  the  muscles  to  act  upon  it,  or  abduct,  adduct,  or  rotate 
inwards  or  outwards,  according  to  the  special  want  of  the  individual  case.  In  some  cases, 
the  simple  extension  of  the  limb  with  the  unbooted  heal  of  the  surgeon  placed  firmly  in 
the  perineum  will  answer  every  j)urpose. 

After  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation,  the  legs  should  be  fastened  together,  and  no  move- 
ment allowed  for  three  weeks,  and  then  only  gentle  movement,  for  if  this  rule  be  not 
attended  to,  redislocation  may  occur.  In  a  case  under  my  care  of  dislocation  into  the 
foramen  ovale,  in  a  young  woman,  after  reduction  had  been  efl'ected,  redislocation  occurred 
on  the  tenth  day,  from  crossing  the  leg  over  the  opposite  knee  in  attempting  to  cut  the 
toe-nails  of  the  affected  limb. 

Splints  are  hardly  called  for  in  the  majority  of  cases,  although  should  secondary  inflam- 
mation follow  or  much  local  mischief  complicate  the  case,  they  should  be  applied,  either 
with  ice  or  hot  fomentations,  the  surgeon  selecting  the  application  that  gives  most  relief. 

Old  dislocations,  in  a  general  sense,  sliould  be  left  alone,  since  in  the  hip,  difficul- 
ties of  reduction  are  always  felt,  and  danger  not  rarely  met  with.  During  the  first  three 
weeks,  reduction  is  rarely  difficult,  and  may  always  be  tried  ;  indeed,  within  the  month, 
good  hopes  attend  the  attempt.  Fergusson  states  that  after  three  weeks,  he  has  never 
seen  a  successful  attempt.  I  have  seen  a  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  reduced  on  the  thirty- 
fifth  day,  with  an  excellent  effect.  Success  has,  however,  been  recorded  in  exceptional 
cases  up  to  the  sixth  or  eighth  week,  or  even  after  six  months,  but  failure  has  more  fre- 
quently followed  the  attempt.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Durham,  in  1873,  reduced  one  after 
the  fifth  month.  Sir  A.  Cooper  fixed  eight  weeks  as  the  limit  of  time  up  to  which  the 
attempt  should  be  made.  When  reduction  has  failed,  good  movement  may  often  be  secured 
after  the  lapse  of  time.  The  dangers  attending  attempts  at  reduction  are  not  theoretical. 
Inflammation  and  destruction  of  the  joint  are  no  infrequent  consequences,  and  fracture  of 
the  bone  has  been  recorded  by  many  surgeons.  Dislocation  of  the  knee  or  rupture  of  its 
ligaments  has  likewise  taken  place  from  the  extension  employed,  and  with  a  fatal  result. 

When  fracture  of  the  femur  is  associated  with  dislocation  of  the  bone,  the  latter  should, 
when  possible,  be  reduced  by  manipulation.  In  18G0,  I  saw  my  colleague,  Mr.  Birkett, 
reduce  with  the  greatest  facility  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  on  the  ramus  of  the 
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pubis  in  a  boy,  set.  12,  when  the  femur  was  broken  below  the  trochanter,  the  bone  slipping 
into  place  on  the  application  of  gentle,  well-directed  force.  Similar  cases  have  been 
recorded  by  Bloxam  and  M.  Etene, 

AVhen  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  by  these  means  had  failed,  some  hope  remains 
that  when  the  fracture  has  united,  a  better  success  may  be  secured.  Sir  A.  Cooper  has 
related  an  example  in  which  reduction,  by  means  of  extension,  was  effected  five  weeks 
after  the  accident,  in  a  youth  about  seventeen. 

EfFects  of  dislocation. — The  sciatic  nerve  may  be  injured  at  times  in  a  dislocation 
of  the  hip,  and  as  a  consequence  paralysis  may  ensue.  Morris  shows  in  his  paper  how 
this  complication  is  caused,  while  Maclise  in  his  illustrations  gives  a  drawing  illustrating 
how  the  nerve  may  be  stretched,  and  Hutchinson  ('Med.  Times,'  186G)  a  case  in  which 
the  paralysis  was  permanent. 

Dislocations  of  the  Patella. 

These  are  not  common  accidents,  but  when  they  occur  are  generally  caused  by  muscu- 
lar action,  and  at  times  by  the  application  of  direct  force.  They  are  most  commonly  met 
with  outtvards,  occasionally  imvards,  and  very  rarely  edgeways.  Wlien  the  ligamentum 
patellae  has  been  torn  across,  the  patella  is  drawn  upwards,  and  authors  have  described 
this  accident  as  dislocation  upivards. 

The  dislocation  outivards  is  usually  seen  in  women  in  whom  the  femora  have  a  more 
oblique  inward  direction  than  in  most  men  or  in  knock-kneed  subjects,  the  bone  resting 
on  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur  or  on  its  outer  edge;  in  the  former  case  the  outer  edge 
of  tlie  patella  tilts  forwards,  and  in  the  latter  inner.  The  knee  is  usually  slightly  flexed; 
it  looks  broader  and  flatter,  but  the  unnatural  position  of  the  cap  marks  the  nature  of  the 
accident.  In  1868,  I  saw  this  accident  in  a  male  child  ten  months  old;  the  patella  rested 
on  tlie  outer  side  of  the  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  was  readily  reduced. 

Dislocation  inwards  is  very  rare,  and  easily  recognized.  It  is  always  due  to  direct 
violence  to  the  outer  border  of  the  bone. 

Both  these  accidents  are  attended  with  laceration  of  the  synovial  capsule. 

Treatment  Reduction  is  readily  effected  usually  by  raising  the  heel  of  the  limb  to 

relax  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  mani])ulating  the  disjjhiced  bone  into  its  posi- 
tion, the  elevation  of  its  depressed  edge  being  generally  enough  to  allow  the  muscles  to 
restore  it  to  its  right  place.  A  splint  should  then  be  applied,  as  well  as  a  bag  of  ice  for  a 
few  days  till  all  inflammatory  action  has  subsided,  the  knee  being  strai)ped  up  subsequently 
for  a  month  or  more,  to  give  time  for  the  ligaments  to  unite  firmly.  These  dislocations, 
however,  are  very  prone  to  recur  on  the  slightest  cause,  and  many  patients  are  obliged  to 
wear  for  life  a  firm  leather  knee-cap  to  guard  against  such  a  contingency. 

Dislocation  of  the  bone  edgeways  is  a  very  uncommon  accident.  I  have  seen  only  one 
such  instance;  and  in  it  the  patella  appeared  to  show  its  articular  facet  inwards,  its  inner 
edge  presenting  forwards  beneath  the  stretched  skin.  It  was  in  a  middle-aged  woman, 
and  produced  by  a  direct  blow  upon  the  knee  from  a  fall  off  a  chair.  Mayo  has  recorded 
an  instance  in  which  tlie  bone  had  turned  almost  round. 

This  dislocation  is  readily  known  by  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  joint. 

Treatment — In  my  own  case,  reduction  was  effected  with  ease  on  raising  the  leg  and 
turning  the  patella  into  its  right  position  with  the  fingers.  Flower  only  succeeded  on 
bending  the  knee,  after  chloroform  had  been  given.  Cases  have  been  recorded  where 
reduction  was  impossible,  even  afVer  the  subcutaneous  division  of  the  tendon  and  ligament 
that  is  attached  to  it  and  other  rough  means,  but  these  were  employed  before  chloroform 
was  introduced,  which  must  be  their  excuse.  Under  an  antestlietic,  it  is  probable,  that 
by  manipulation,  the  bone  will  usually  be  reduced,  if  not,  it  had  better  be  left  alone. 
Some  sudden  muscular  effort  might  be  of  service. 

Dislocation  of  the  Knee-joint. 

This  accident  can  only  occur  from  great  violence,  the  ligaments  that  bind  the  bones 
together  being  very  strong;  yet  it  does  occur,  the  tibia  being  displaced  backwards,  for- 
wards, or  laterally.    These  dislocations  are  found  in  every  degree  of  completeness. 

partial,  no  complication,  as  a  rule,  exists,  and  the  lateral  is  usually  of  this  nature; 
when  complete,  the  soft  part  about  the  joint  and  the  fibrous  tissues  within,  are  often  so  injured 
as  to  render  it  a  great  question  whether  the  joint,  or  even  the  limb,  can  be  saved.  The 
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backward  and  forward  dislocations  are  usually  of  tliis  kind.    When  tlie  popliteal  artery  or 
vein  is  injured  or  ruptured,  amputation  of  the  limb  may  be  called  for,  this  necessity  being 
rendered  more  than. probable  when  the  circula- 
tion through  the  vessels  is  not  speedily  restored  Fig.  467. 
after  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation,  or,  when  pal ella 
a  swollen  condition  of  the  limb  remains.  These 
dislocations  are  readily  diagnosed  by  the  pecu- 
liar deformity  they  display,  and  are  easily  re- 
duced, by  extension  and  the  application  of  pres- 
sure, where  pressure  is  needed.    In  the  case 
from  which  467  was  taken,  pulsation  in  the 
vessels  was  arrested,  but  it  returned  on  the  mMiihiijMiMi'" 
reduction  of  the  dislocation,  and  recovery  with                         ^^'^  '■""'^^'^ 

complete  movement  of  the  joint  was  obtained.  Dislocation  of  the  tibia  au.l  fibula  forwards. 

After  the  parts  have  been  replaced  in  their 
normal  position,  splints  should  be  adjusted  and  cold  applied,  for  secondary  inflammation 
is  almost  sure  to  follow. 

Compound  dislocations  of  the  knee  are  generally  so  serious  as  to  necessitate  the 
removal  of  the  joint.  The  attempt  to  save  it  should  only  be  made  in  exceptional  cases — 
amv)Utation  or  excision  may  be  selected. 

Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  is  occasionally  met  witli.  I  have  seen 
but  three  examples,  one  when  dressing  for  the  late  Mr.  Aston  Key,  and  two  since.  It  is 
generally  caused  by  some  violent  adduction  of  the  foot  with  abduct  ion  of  the  knee,  the 
head  of  the  fibula  tearing  through  its  ligamentous  attachments  and  becoming  displaced 
outwards.  The  accident  can  be  readily  recognized  by  the  projection  of  the  bone.  It 
should  be  treated  by  the  application  of  a  pad  and  pressure  over  the  part,  sufficient  to 
keep  the  bone  in  its  place,  the  limb  being  flexed  when  necessary,  to  relax  the  biceps 
femoris.  The  pressure  should  be  maintained  for  at  least  two  months  if  good  success  is  to 
be  looked  for;  as  a  rule,  the  bone  never  quite  resumes  its  former  position,  the  head 
))rojecting  more  than  usual.  This  deformity,  however,  does  not  ai)pear  to  weaken  the 
limb  to  any  great  extent. 

Dislocation  of  the  interarticular  fibro-eartilages  (semilunar)  is  a  recog- 
nized accident.  It  is  produced  by  some  sudden  twist  of  the  knee  with  the  foot  everted, 
and  generally  in  subjects  who  have  relaxed  joints,  or  such  as  have  been  the  seat  of  some 
chronic  synovitis.  The  inner  cartilage  seems  more  liable  to  displacement  than  the  outer. 
The  symptoms  of  the  accident  are  well  marked.  A  patient  when  walking,  accidentally 
catches  his  foot  against  a  stone,  or  in  rising  from  a  kneeling  position  is  seized  with  a  sud- 
den, sharp,  sickening  pain  in  the  knee ;  the  joint  becomes  at  once  fixed  in  a  semi-flexed 
position,  and  any  attempt  to  move  it  excites  some  pain.  When  the  first  agony  has  sub- 
sided, a  painful  spot  is  usually  left,  and  there  the  projecting  cartilage  may  be  felt  or  even 
seen,  and,  if  the  "  internal  derangement  of  tiie  joint,"  as  it  was  originally  called,  is  left 
untreated,  synovitis  or  effusion  into  the  joint  will  soon  show  itself.  AVhen  these  symptoms 
follow  such  an  accident  as  has  been  described,  the  cartilage  has  probably  been  torn  from 
its  attachment  to  the  tibia  and  been  doubled  in  or  displaced. 

Ti{eatmp:nt  The  best  practice  consists  in  the  forced  flexion  of  the  joint,  the  slight 

rotation  of  the  leg  outwards,  and  sudden  extension.  When  success  attends  this  manoeuvre, 
the  joint  moves  smoothly  and  without  pain,  and  the  patient  will  at  once  be  able  to  move 
the  joint  freely.  At  times,  the  reduction  of  the  displaced  cartilage  is  attended  with  a 
decided  snap.  After  its  reduction,  the  joint  should  be  kept  in  a  splint,  and  such  means 
employed  as  the  symptoms  that  follow  indicate,  for  more  or  less  inflammation  often  ensues, 
requiring  ice,  cold  lotions,  leeching,  and  rest.  When  these  have  also  subsided  it  is  well 
to  restrain  the  movements  of  the  joint  by  means  of  a  knee-cap  or  strapping,  as  a  recur- 
rence of  the  accident  is  liable  to  follow  u])on  the  least  occasion.  I  have  on  several  occa- 
sions thought,  that  disease  has  been  excited  when  this  measure  has  been  omitted,  and  I 
once  saw  anchylosis  follow.  Permanent  lameness  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  When  the 
surgeon  fails  to  reduce  the  displaced  cartilage,  the  patient  at  times  suddenly  gains  relief 
by  its  self-production  during  some  accidental  movement.  In  other  cases  the  cartilage 
reassumes  its  normal  position  more  slowly.  In  1873,  I  saw  a  case  of  this  kind  where 
this  always  occurred  after  its  displacement.  It  was  in  a  gentleman,  a!t.  30,  and  the  inner 
cartilage  projected  beyond  the  head  of  the  tibia  in  a  most  marked  manner.  The  patient, 
therefore,  should  be  kept  in  bed,  and  only  allowed  to  move  the  limb,  but  not  to  stand  upon 
it.    When  this  result  is  not  secured,  the  joint  should  be  strapped  up  to  restrain  movement. 
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Fig.  469. 


Dislocations  of  the  Ankle-joint. 

Such  an  accident  uncomplicated  with  fracture  is  rare — that  is,  dislocation  of  the  foot 
outioards  is  generally  associated  with  fracture  of  the  fibula  ;  and  dislocation  inwards,  with 
fracture  of  the  tibia ;  or  both  malleoli  may  be  broken.  Pure  dislocations  of  the  foot 
forwards  or  backwards,  however,  may  occur.  These  dislocations  are  given  in  the  order 
of  their  frequency,  and  are  usually  produced  by  some  violent  twist  or  bending  of  the  foot 
when  the  patient  is  jumping,  or  by  some  violent  impulse  of  tlie  body,  with  the  foot  fixed. 

Dislocation  of  the  foot  outioards  is  better  known  as  Pott's  fracture  (Fig.  468),  the 
fibula  being  usually  broken  two  or  three  inches  above  the  external  malleolus.  It  is  caused 
by  a  violent  bending  of  the  foot  outwards  with  the  foot  everted,  its  outer  edge  being 
raised  and  the  inner  turned  downwards  on  the  ground.  At  times,  the  extremity  of  the 
inner  malleolus  is  broken  oft"  and  displaced  outwards,  with  the  foot  and  astragalus.  Under 

all  circumstances,  tiie  lower  end  of 
the  tibia  or  inner  malleolus  forms  a 
prominent  projection  inwards,  leading 
or  misleading  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  his 
copyists  to  describe  this  accident  as 
dislocation  of  the  tibia  inwards.  At 
the  seat  of  fracture  of  the  fibula,  a 
depression  exists.  When  the  force  is 
continued  beyond  the  point  necessary 
to  cause  the  displacement  mentioned, 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  may  be 
made  to  project  through  the  soft  parts, 
and  thus  give  rise  to  a  compound  dis- 
location. In  still  more  severe  cases, 
the  extremities  of  both  tibia  and  fibula 
may  be  made  to  project,  the  foot  being 
completely  turned  outwards.  Excep- 
tional cases  occur  in  which  the  foot  is 
turned  out  of  its  socket  between  the 
malleoli,  without  any  accompanying 
fracture. 

Dislocation  of  the  foot  inwards 
(Fig.  469)  is  the  counterpart  of  the  last-described  accident,  and  is  caused  by  violence 
that  turns  the  foot  inwards,  with  its  outer  edge  to  the  ground.  It  is  usually  associated 
with  an  oblique  fracture  of  tlie  inner  malleolus  and  displacement.  The  force  required  to 
produce  this  dislocation  is  very  great,  the  tibia  being  a  far  stronger  bone  than  the  fibula, 
and  consequently  is  less  common.  The  end  of  the  fibula  is  often  fractured  and  drawn 
outwards  with  the  astragalus.  At  times  the  astragalus  is  also  fractured.  The  accident 
is  known  by  the  inversion  of  the  foot,  the  sole  looking  inwards, 
and  by  the  projection  of  the  external  malleolus,  this  prominent 
symptom  having  led  Sir  A.  Cooper  to  describe  it  as  dislocation 
of  the  tibia  outwards. 

When  the  force  is  continued  or  more  severe,  the  fibula  may 
be  made  to  project  through  an  external  wound ;  and  in  still 
more  severe  cases,  the  fractured  or  rather  exposed  ends  of  both 
tibia  and  fibula.  I  have  seen  this  more  tiian  once,  and  in  one 
a  sound  recovery  ensued,  with  a  movable  joint.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  a  boy,  aat.  12.  I  simply  reduced  the  dislocation  after 
wasliing  the  wound,  and  fixed  it  in  splints. 

Dislocation  of  the  foot  backioards  (Fig.  467).  Sir  A.  Cooper 
called  this  dislocation  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  forwards.  It  is 
usually  caused  by  the  violent  propulsion  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  leg  bones  forwards,  when  the  foot  is  fixed,  and  is  readily 
recognized  by  the  shortening  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  foot 
and  the  proportionate  elongation  of  the  heel,  with  some  point- 
ing of  the  toes,  as  well  as  prominence  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia.  At  times,  the  fibula  is  fractured  and  the  point  of  bone 
carried  backwards  with  the  astragalus.  This  accident  is  rare,  it  being  more  common  to  meet 
with  fracture  of  both  malleoli,  and  displacement  of  the  foot  and  broken  fragments  backwards. 


External  appearances  of  foot  in  Pott's 
fracture.    Taken  from  Pott's  work. 


A.  P.  Cooper.  Dislo- 
cated foot  inwards, 
with  fracture  of  in- 
ner malleolus. 


Dislocation  of  the  foot  back 
wards.    Cast  105,  Guy's  Mus. 
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In  1862,  I  was  called  to  treat  a  very  marked  case  of  this  kind  in  a  man,  jet.  32.  The 
astragalus  with  the  foot  seemed  to  have  been  shot  completely  out  of  its  socket,  and  the 
extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  projected  so  far  forward  as  almost  to  rupture  the  soft 
parts  covering  them.  The  accident  was  caused  by  wrestling.  The  dislocation  was  reduced 
by  flexing  the  leg  on  the  thigh  and  by  manipulation;  but  no  means  could  be  found  to 
maintain  the  bones  in  position  till  the  tendo  Achillis  was  divided  and  the  leg  placed  on 
its  side  and  fixed  on  an  outside  splint.  Mr.  Cock  ('Guy's  Rep.,'  1855)  has  recorded  a 
case  of  the  same  accident  in  a  boy,  aet.  16,  where  the  same  difficulty  was  experienced. 
He  divided  the  tendo  Achillis  and  bound  the  foot  in  splints  and  a  good  result  was 
obtained. 

Dislocation  of  the  foot  forwards  is  probably  more  rare  than  the  last,  and  is 
generally  only  partial.  It  has  been  described  as  dislocation  of  the  tibia  backwards,  and 
is  known  by  precisely  the  opposite  symptoms  to  tliose  last  described.  The  heel  is  short- 
ened and  the  foot  lengthened,  the  upper  surface  of  the  astragalus  being  capable  of  recog- 
nition by  the  fingers.  Poland  records  sucli  a  case  (Guy's  Rep.,'  1855),  in  which  the 
whole  foot  was  much  elongated  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  astragalus  caught  in  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  tibula  and  fibula  and  wedged  in  tightly.  Reduction  was  only  effected 
after  the  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 

Treatment. — The  lateral  displacements  of  the  foot  are  not  difficult  of  reduction  by 
extension  and  well-directed  manipulative  force.  The  flexion  of  the  knee  facilitates  this 
operation  by  relaxing  the  muscles  of  the  calf. 

To  keep  the  bones  in  position,  a  Macintyre  or  flat  posterior  splint  extending  up  to  the 
popliteal  space,  with  foot-piece  and  two  side  splints  all  well  padded,  are  sufficient,  as  a 
rule,  the  surgeon  using  his  judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  pi-essure  and  padding  that  may 
be  demanded.  In  some  cases  where  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  keep  the  parts  quiet 
from  the  action  of  the  gastrocnemii  muscles,  the  tendo  Achillis  should  be  divided,  the 
foot,  after  this  simple  operation,  being  perfectly  passive,  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
surgeon  to  place  and  to  keep  in  any  required  position. 

The  limb  should  subsequently  be  slung  in  a  proper  swing,  Salter's  being  the  best.  In 
hospital  practice,  two  or  more  pieces  of  bandage  slinging  the  splints  to  the  cradle  answer 
well.  In  the  displacement  of  the  foot  forward  or  backward  the  same  kind  of  treatment  is 
applicable  ;  but  in  these  accidents,  it  is  expedient,  as  a  rule,  to  divide  the  tendo  Achillis 
at  once.  This  should  be  done  at  any  rate  when  the  slightest  disposition  to  displacement 
is  found  to  exist,  the  treatment  of  the  case  being  by  this  operation  rendered  more  simple 
and  certain. 

The  splints  should  be  retained  for  at  least  six  weeks,  and  afterwards  passive  movement 
allowed.    The  patient  should  not  bear  any  weight  on  the  limb  for  another  month. 

The  treatment  of  compound  dislocation  of  the  ankle-joint  cannot  be  reduced  to  any 
definite  rules.  Each  case  must  be  treated  on  its  own  merits.  In  young  and  healthy  sub- 
jects, more  may  be  attempted  in  the  way  of  saving  the  joint  than  in  the  old  or  cachectic. 
When  a  small  wound  exists,  operative  interference  is  only  exceptionally  needed ;  but 
when  a  large  one  with  projection  of  the  bones,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  better  practice 
lies  in  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  after  cleansing  the  projecting  bones,  or  in  tlieir 
resection.  When  the  bones  cannot  be  reduced  by  ordinary  force,  their  resection  becomes 
a  necessity. 

When  the  bones  are  much  crushed  their  resection  should  always  be  undertaken  ; 
indeed,  it  is  a  general  feeling  in  my  own  mind,  that  in  compound  dislocations,  as  in  com- 
pound fractures  with  a  large  wound,  it  is  wiser  to  resect  the  ends  of  the  projecting  bones 
than  to  reduce  them.  Amputation  of  the  foot  should  only  be  performed  when  the  soft 
parts  and  bones  are  much  injured,  and  the  age  of  the  patient  or  his  want  of  power  forbids 
the  hope  that  a  recovery  with  a  useful  limb  can  be  secured.  Before  any  attempt  at 
reduction  is  made,  the  parts  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed.  After  the  reduction  of  the 
dislocation  whether  simple  or  compound,  the  application  of  ice  in  a  bag  is  of  great  value, 
or  the  treatment  by  irrigation.  In  the  suppurative  stage,  the  latter  practice  is  probably 
the  better  of  the  two.  When  the  wound  is  only  of  a  limited  nature,  it  may  be  sealed  at 
once  either  by  lint  soaked  in  blood,  or,  what  is  better,  by  the  compound  tincture  of  ben- 
zoin. Report  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  washing  out  the  joint  in  such  cases  with  a  weak 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  (1  part  in  40),  and  then  sealing  the  wound.  Opposite  the  wound, 
an  interrupted  splint  sliould  be  employed. 

Secondary  amputation  may  be  called  for  in  these  cases,  on  account  of  gangrene  or  a 
failure  in  nature's  efi^brts  to  cflect  repair,  &c. 
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Dislocation  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  at  their  lower  articulation,  with 
a  forcing  of  the  astragalus  upwards  between  the  two  bones,  is  an  acci- 
dent wiiicli  must  be  recognized  (Fig.  471),  and  is  usuallj^  produced  by  a  jump  from  a 
height  on  the  foot  or  feet.    I  saw  a  good  example  of  it  in  1869,  in 
Fir..  471.  both  feet  of  a  man,  a;t.  55,  who  fell  from  a  scaffold.    The  malleoli 

were  widely  separated  and  projected,  the  depth  of  the  foot  from  the 
extremities  of  the  malleoli  was  lessened,  and  the  movements  of  the 
foot  almost  gone.  No  fracture  could  be  made  out.  It  was  impossible 
to  move  the  bones  from  the  position  in  which  they  were  wedged, 
although  all  means  were  used.  Yet  a  good  recovery  took  place, 
though  with  stiff  joints.  Sir  W.  Fergusson  describes  this  accident, 
and  gives  a  case. 

Dislocations  at  the  tarsal  joints  are  met  with  in  practice, 
although  but  rarely.  They  are  difficult  to  diagnose,  and  still  more  to 
classify,  since  they  are  so  variously  described  by  different  writers. 

The  first  to  be  noticed  is  the  dislocation  of  the  foot  from  the 
astragalus,  which  maintains  its  normal  position  between  the  malleoli. 
The  possibility  of  such  an  accident  was  doubted,  till  Mr.  Pollock,  in 
1859  ('Med.-Chii\  Trans.,'  vol.  xlii)  published  two  cases.    One  oc- 
Disiocation  of  ankle,    curred  in  Mr.  Keate's  practice  in  1823.    The  os  calcis  and  scaphoid 
Astragalus    between    with  the  Other  foot  bones  w^ere  displaced  outwards  off  the  astragalus, 

tibia  and  fibula.    Cast  i    •  t  •  i  j  •     i  •  ^-        ^\  \ 

„    ,  and,  in  tlie  other  which  occurred  in  his  own  practice,  the  same  bones 

160,  Guy's  Mus.  i.  i  i   •  7         »    i-  •  1  •  •  . 

were  dislocated  inwards.  A  dissection  of  this  case  is  given.  In  the 
former  instance  the  foot  was  everted  and  the  head  of  the  astragalus  projected  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  instep.  In  the  other,  the  foot  was  inverted,  so  that  the  sole  turned  inwards  as 
in  varus  ;  the  external  malleolus  was  very  prominent,  and  tlie  astragalus  projected  on  the 
other  side.  In  some  instances  the  surfaces  of  the  foot  are  maintained  in  their  right  line. 
In  Mr.  Pollock's  case,  reduction  was  found  to  be  impossible  till  the  tendo  Achillis  had 
been  divided,  when  it  was  readily  accomplished.  In  an  able  paper,  he  advocates  this 
practice  whenever  difficulty  of  reduction  of  the  inward  or  outward  dislocation,  simjde  or 
compound,  is  experienced,  and  shows  that  the  division  of  the  posterior  tibial  tendon  is 
occasionally  called  for  in  the  outward.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Manchester,  had  previously  advo- 
cated the  same  practice  ('Trans.  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Assoc.,  vol.  ix).  An  admirable 
paper  on  this  subject  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Mac  Cormac  ('  St.  Thos.  Hosp.  Rep.,' 
1872).  The  woodcut  produced  (Fig.  472)  is  taken  from  it,  and 
Fig.  472.  in  the  case  from  which  it  was  taken  "  the  foot  was  violently  in- 

verted and  adducted,  its  position  being  like  that  of  talipes  varus. 
The  sole  of  the  foot  looked  inwards  and  was  nearly  vertical,  the 
outer  edge  of  the  foot,  with  the  patient  erect,  would  rest  partially 
upon  the  ground.  The  great  toe  pointed  towards  the  arch  of  the 
opposite  foot.  The  inner  border  of  tlie  foot  was  somewhat  short- 
ened and  more  concave,  while  the  outer  was  more  convex  than 
natural,  and  appeared  as  if  lengthened.  The  outer  malleolus  was 
very  prominent,  while  the  inner  could  not  be  perceived,  so  deeply 
was  it  buried.  Neither  malleolus  was  fractured,  and  this  would 
seem  to  be  almost  characteristic  of  this  form  of  injury." 

"The  rounded  head  of  the  astragalus,  completely  dislodged  from 
the  scaphoid,  was  resting  subcutaneously  over  the  calcaneocuboid 
Disiocationoffootinwards    ^^-ticu'f  jo"-    The  prominence  caused  by  the  head  was  somewhat 
off  the  astragalus.    After    ^iisked  by  swelling  ot  the  soft  part  just  below  it.    The  skin  cover- 
w.  Mac  Cormac.  ing  the  head  was  so  tensely  stretched  that  it  seemed  ready  to 

burst,  and  a  circular  slough  subsequently  formed  at  the  spot.  The 
outline  of  the  head  could,  however,  be  easily  traced,  and  the  finger,  on  being  passed 
upwards  beneath  the  external  malleolus,  readily  felt  the  cartilaginous  surface  of  tlie  large 
posterior  articulating  facet  of  the  astragalus.  Most  of  it  was  quite  subcutaneous,  and  ils 
external  margin  rendered  the  skin  very  tense.  Tlie  interosseous  ligament  had  been  rup- 
tured. The  tuberosity  of  tha  scaphoid  stood  out  i)rominently,  and  a  depression  could  be 
felt  behind  it.    The  motions  of  the  foot  were  very  limited." 

Macdonnell,  of  Dublin  ('Dub.  Journ.,'  1839),  published  a  case  in  which  the  same  bones 
were  displaced  backwards,  where  the  heel  projected,  and  a  marked  prominence  existed  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  with  an  abrupt  descent  in  front  on  the  tarsus.  M.  Parise  (' Annales 
de  la  Ciiirurg.,'  1845)  gives  an  instance  which  is  apparently  unique,  of  dislocation /or- 
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wards,  in  which  marked  elongation  of  the  foot  existed  and  the  projection  of  the  heel  was 
effaced. 

All  these  dislocations  are  rare.  The  first  example  of  dislocation  inwards  that  I  have 
seen  was  recorded  by  Mr.  Cock,  in  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  for  1855,  with  a  drawing;  but 
in  my  work  on  the  'Joints,'  1859,  I  published  (Case  85)  an  example  of  dislocation  of  the 
foot  outwards,  with  a  description  of  the  dissected  extremity,  which  had  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Aston  Key,  in  1845.  The  foot  was  amputated,  reduction  being  impossible. 
The  ankle-joint  was  perfect.  The  os  calcis  with  the  foot  was  displaced  outwards.  The 
tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  was  found  in  front  of  the  tibia  holding  down  the  astragalus. 
The  posterior  tibial  nerve  was  violently  stretched  over  tlie  astragalus.  The  limb  was 
removed  for  tetanus,  the  symptoms  immediately  disappearing  after  the  amputation.  A 
large  number  of  these  cases  are  compound ;  and  in  some  they  are  complicated  with  frac- 
ture of  the  fibula.  Broca  ('Mem.  de  la  Societe  de  Chirurg.,'  tome  iii),  out  of  13  examples 
of  dislocation  outwards,  gives  9  as  compound. 

This  dislocation  may  be  diagnosed  from  displacement  at  the  ankle-joint  and  dislocation 
of  the  astragalus  itself  by  tlie  fact,  that  extension  and  flexion  are  present ;  from  fractures 
about  the  ankle,  by  the  absence  of  crepitus,  together  with  the  positive  signs  of  the  injuries 
themselves. 

Tr  EATMENT. — Reduction  should  only  be  attempted  with  the  patient  anjestheticised, 
and,  under  such  an  influence,  by  extension  and  manipulation  success  may  be  looked  for. 
When  difliculties  are  experienced  Turner  and  Pollock's  suggestion  of  dividing  the  tendo 
Achillis,  and  even  the  posterior  tibial  tendon,  or  any  other  tendon,  when  it  is  clearly 
interfering  with  the  replacement  of  the  bones,  should  be  followed.  When  these  means 
fail  and  the  stretched  skin  gives  way,  the  case  must  be  treated  as  one  of  a  compound 
nature,  and  the  astragalus  excised,  the  foot  being  subsequently  well  confined  in  splints 
and  ice  applied.  Occasionally  amputation  may  be  demanded,  or  Syme's  or  Pirogotfs 
more  partial  operation. 

Dislocations  of  the  astragalus  alone  are  said  to  be  more  common  than  the  former 
accidents.  I  have  seen  several  such,  although  after  reading  Mac  Cormac's  essay  I  am 
disposed  to  think  I  have  mistaken  some  cases  of  subastragaloid  dislocation  for  dislocation 
of  the  astragalus.    Pollock  believes  the  pure  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  to  be  very  rare. 

The  bone  may  be  shot  out  of  its  socket  forvvards,  backwards,  and  even  laterally,  and,  in 
rarer  examples,  rotated  on  its  axis. 

In  the  d\s\ocat\on  forwards,  the  head  of  the  bone  projects  from  between  the  malleoli  ; 
in  some  being  shot  inwards  so  as  to  forn  a  marked  eminence  beneath  the  internal  malleolus, 
in  others  outwards.  In  such  an  accident,  the  heel  remains  in  its  normal  position,  and 
all  movement  of  the  ankle-joint  is  lost. 

The  dislocation  backwards,  of  which  Philips  ('Med.  Gaz.,'  1834)  and  Turner  have 
cited  examples,  is  indicated  l)y  the  remarkable  projection  which  suddenly  appears  above 
the  heel,  pressing  out  the  tendo  Achillis,  by  the  shortening  of  the  loot,  and  the  prominence 
of  the  tibia  in  front. 

Dislocation  of  the  astragalus  laterally  to  be  complete  must  be  compound  (Fig.  470), 
and  when  incomplete  at  first,  will  probably  become  complete  at  a  later  period  through 
sloughing  of  the  soft  parts.    It  is  generally,  but  not 

always,  complicated  with  fracture  of  one  or  other  of  Fig.  473. 

the  malleoli.  Boyer  has  recorded  a  case  of  dislocation 
of  the  astragalus  inwards  in  which  no  such  compli- 
cation existed,  and  in  'Guy's  Reports,'  for  18G2,  I 
recorded  an  example  of  dislocation  of  the  bones  out- 
wards in  a  man,  ajt.  51,  in  which  both  malleoli  were 
entire ;  the  astragalus  had  been  fractured  and  turned 
completely  out  of  its  bed,  and  was  found  hanging  to 
the  wound  below  the  external  malleolus.    I  removed 

the  broken  fragments  at  once,  and  brought  the  foot  ^^i^ 
into  a  good  position,  a  complete  recovery  with  a  stiff     compound  dislocation  oi  the  astragalus, 
joint  ensued.    At  the  present  time,  sixteen  years  after 

the  accident,  the  man  walks  about  without  the  aid  of  a  stick,  and  with  no  other  incon- 
venience than  that  occasioned  by  a  stiff  joint,  which  he  maintains  in  a  very  slight  matter. 

Some  rotation  of  the  bone  often  co-exists.  Fig.  474  illustrates  a  case  of  dislocation  of 
the  bone  outwards,  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  fibula. 

Treatment. — In  simple  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  when  the  bone  can  be  replaced 
by  manipulation,  nothing  more  is  needed:  but  such  a  result  cannot  always  be  secured. 
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Fig.  474. 


Dislocation  of  the 
astragalus  outwards, 
and  fracture  of  the 
fibula.    Cast  161. 


When  it  cannot,  even  under  chloroform,  the  tendo  Achillis  should  be  divided.  In 
1862  I  was  called  to  see  a  man,  aet.  28,  who  had  fallen  on  his  feet  from  a  height  of 
four  yards,  whose  right  astragalus  was  shot  forward  completely  out 
of  its  socket,  and  nearly  hurst  through  the  skin.  In  this  case  chloro- 
form had  been  given,  and  every  kind  of  manipulation  and  extension 
employed  by  competent  men  to  reduce  the  bone,  without  effect.  I 
divided  the  tendo  Achillis,  extended  the  foot  fully,  and  applied  gentle 
pressure  to  the  projecting  astragalus,  when  the  bone  slipped  back 
readily  into  its  place.  Some  crepitus  was  felt,  however,  and,  I  believe 
a  horizontal  fracture  of  the  astragalus  co-existed,  the  ui)per  surface 
and  head  of  the  bone  having  been  displaced  forwards.  The  foot  was 
fixed  on  side  splints,  and  a  good  recovery  ensued  witli  a  movable 
joint. 

When  the  displaced  bone  cannot  be  restored  to  its  normal  position 
directly  after  the  accident,  it  is  now  fairly  a  settled  question  that  it 
should  not  be  removed  till  after  the  tissues  have  sloughed.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  strongly  advocated  this  practice,  and  Broca  has  since  supported 
him,  showing  by  an  analysis  of  cases,  that  in  36  examples  of  irreduci- 
ble simple  luxation  in  which  the  bone  was  removed  at  once,  one-fourth 
were  fatal ;  while  in  43  in  which  the  bone  was  left  alone,  only  2  deaths 
took  place,  in  2  amputation  was  performed;  in  16  the  bone  was  re- 
moved after  sloughing  and  all  recovered  ;  in  23  no  operation  was  called 
for,  recovery  taking  place  with  a  useful  limb. 
In  all  compound  dislocations  of  the  astragalus,  the  removal  of  the  bone  should  always 
be  effected. 

Dislocations  of  the  other  tarsal  bones  have  been  recorded.  Malgaigne  relates  two  cases 
of  dislocation  of  the  calcis  outwards,  the  bone  forming  a  projection  beneath  the  external 
malleolus  and  beyond  the  cuboid  articulation.  In  1865,  I  saw  a  case  of  Mr.  Birkett's  at 
Guy's,  in  which  the  left  scaphoid  hone  was  displaced  inwards  and  formed  a  very  marked 
projection.  It  was  readily  reduced  by  pressui-e  under  chloroform,  at  a  moment  when  the 
distal  end  of  the  foot  was  drawn  outwards.  I  have  the  notes  also  of  a  case  of  dislocation 
of  the  internal  cuneiform  bone  upwards  with  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  in  a 
man  set.  24 ;  of  a  second,  in  a  man  a3t.  30,  in  which  the  same  bones  were  displaced  in- 
wards, the  accident  having  been  produced  by  a  weight  falling  on  the  outer  ankle  wdien 
the  foot  was  resting  on  the  great  toe.  In  both,  reduction  was  readily  effected  with  a  good 
result. 

Holthouse  informs  us  that  the  internal  cuneiform  bone  may  be  separated  from  all  its 
articulations,  and  thrown  upwards  and  inwards.  The  three  cuneiform  bones  are  also  some- 
times luxated  together  upwards,  and  without  much  difficulty  may  be  reduced  by  pressure. 

The  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones  may  also  be  displaced.  Malgaigne  has  described 
this  accident  as  a  middle  tarsal  dislocation  ;  Liston  has  described  it  in  his  '  Practical  Sur- 
gery ;'  and  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  his  work  '  On  Dislocations.' 

Dislocations  of  the  metatarsal  bones  may  likewise  occur.  In  1854,  I  saw  a  case  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Cock  ('Guy's  Rep.,'  1855),  in  which  the  entire  metatarsus  appeared  to 
have  been  separated  from  its  attachment  to  the  cuneiform  and  cuboid  bones  and  thrown 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  instej),  where  their  bases  could  be  seen  and  felt.  The  internal 
cuneiform  and  navicular  bones  appeared  to  have  been  likewise  injured.  The  injury  was 
the  result  of  a  crush  from  the  wheel  of  a  railway  wagon.  All  Mr.  Cock's  etforts  at  re- 
duction failed,  but  a  good  foot  was  secui-ed,  and  the  man  subsequently  returned  to  his  work 
as  a  laborer  on  the  railway. 

Di'.  Hetzig  (' Syden.  Soc.  Bien.  Ret.,'  1865-6),  who  gives  us  an  analysis  of  29  cases 
of  these  tarso-metatarsal  dislocations,  states,  that  13  were  of  single  bones,  16  of  the  entire 
metatarsus,  some  of  these  being  lateral  and  others  vertical,  as  in  Cock's  case.  In  the 
former,  greater  inconvenience  follows  from  a  failure  in  reduction. 

Dislocations  of  the  phalanges  are  less  common  than  those  of  the  finger,  and 
chiefly  occur  upwiirds  from  direct  violence  to  the  ends  of  the  toes,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  com- 
pound. The  great  toe  is  the  one  usually  injured,  and,  as  in  the  thumb,  considerable  diffi- 
culty is  at  times  met  with  in  its  reduction,  the  ligaments  and  many  tendons  around  the 
joint  affording  an  explanation  of  this  fact.  Such  a  case  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  dislocation  of  the  thumb.  Reduction  must  always  be  effected,  when  possible,  by 
extension  and  well-directed  pressure  ;  forced  flexion  or  extension  sometimes  facilitates  the 
process. 
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Congenital  Malformations  (dislocation)  of  Joints. 

It  lias  been  the  habit  of  authors  to  describe  cases  included  under  the  above  heading  as 
examples  of  dislocation ;  but  it  is  clearly  more  correct  to  regard  them  as  malformations, 
for  as  met  with  in  the  shoulder,  clavicle,  wrist,  and  lower  jaw,  they  are  always  associated 
with  a  want  of  development  in  the  bones,  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  part. 
When  seen  in  the  hip,  there  is  likewise  good  reason  to  believe  that  congenital  deficiencies 
are  also  present,  as  tlie  anatomical  facts  which  bear  upon  the  point  support  this  view  ;  one 
such  is  given  by  Cruveilhier  in  the  second  plate  of  the  second  volume  of  his  'Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy,'  whei'e  an  engraving  of  a  skeleton  in  which  this  congenital  displacement 
existed,  shows  it  to  be  the  result  of  a  want  of  depth,  from  incomplete  formation,  of  the 
acetabulum  ;  and  another  is  furnished  by  a  valuable  preparation  in  the  Middlesex  Hospi- 
tal Museum  (Prep.  12,  series  3),  in  which  there  is  practically  no  acetabulum,  but  a  strong 
capsule  and  a  well-developed  head  of  the  femur  without  a  ligamentum  teres. 

This  congenital  displacement  of  the  hip  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  affection,  and  is 
often  mistaken  for  hip  or  spinal  disease,  more  particularly  when  one  joint  alone  is  impli- 
cated. It  generally  affects  both  joints,  occurs  in  female  rather  than  male  children,  and 
in  those  who  are  in  all  other  respects  well  in  health  and  perfect  in  form,  and  although  it 
has  been  boldly  asserted  that  "  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  this  dislocation  is  produced  at  birth 
through  downward  force  ai)plied  to  tlie  thigh  in  endeavoring  to  hasten  the  birth  in  breech 
presentations,"  no  evidence  has  been  published  to  support  the  view.  On  reviewing  my 
own  experience,  I  must  add  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  encourage  such  an  opinion,  for 
whilst  in  no  case  have  I  been  able  to  learn  that  a  breech  birth  took  place,  I  heard  in  the 
majority  that  a  natural  birth  occurred. 

The  symptoms  of  the  displacement  are  very  marked,  and  in  its  double  form  are  well 
shown  in  the  following  drawings  taken  from  life  (Figs.  474,  474a),  the  most  conspicuous 
being  lordosis,  a  peculiar  breadth  of  hips. 


Fig.  474. 


Fig.  474a. 


Fig.  474b. 


rounding  of  the  buttock,  rotation  of  the 
whole  extremity  and  foot  inwards,  and  slight 
flexion  of  the  thigh — in  fact,  the  symptoms 
of  dorsal  dislocation  of  the  hips. 

The  lordosis  is  produced  in  these  cases  in 
the  same  way  as  it  is  in  the  accidental  dor- 
sal dislocation,  or  the  acquired  displacement 
of  the  head  of  the  femur  in  liip  disease,  and 
can  be  effaced  by  elevation  of  the  limb,  with 
the  patient  in  the  horizontal  position  as  in 
those  cases  (Figs.  542,  544). 

The  movements  of  the  joint  are  good,  at 
times  perfect,  and  give  rise  to  no  pain.  The 
head  of  the  femur  also  rotates  smoothly  on 
the  ilium. 

When  one  joint  only  is  affected  (Fig. 
474b),  there  will  be  shortening  of  the  limb 
for  about  an  inch,  and  on  comparing  the 
affected  with  the  sound  side  it  will  be  at 
once  seen  that  this  shortening  is  in  the  thigh,  and  that  the  trochanter  is  drawn  up  to  the 
level  of  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

The  walk  of  a  patient  with  a  double  displacement  is  very  curious;  it  is  a  kind  of  "roll," 
not  unlike  that  of  a  woman  going  up  stairs  who  has  some  loosening  of  her  sacro-iliac  joints 
or  very  broad  hips  ;  while  a  patient  with  a  single  affected  joint,  limps  and  has  an  awkward 
gait,  which  has  often  led  parents  and  others  to  suspect  hip  or  spinal  disease,  more  particu- 
larly when  by  over  use  of  the  malformed  joint,  pains  are  excited.  Occasionally  the  muscles 
of  the  affected  limb  or  limbs  are  weak,  but  this  is  met  with  in  only  exceptional  cases. 

Treatment  Nothing  can  be  recommended  with  the  view  of  cure,  for  art  cannot 

supply  a  natural  deficiency  or  make  up  for  a  defect  of  structure  in  the  bones  of  the  joint. 
Still,  surgery  can  do  much  towards  the  prevention  of  additional  trouble  by  exercising  the 
muscles  of  the  limb  and  body  without  fatiguing  them  ;  forbidding  excessive  standing  or 
walking  during  the  years  of  growth,  and  attending  to  the  general  health. 

Mechanical  appliances  are  to  be  condemned  as  useless,  if  not  worse.    They  have  been 
employed  on  a  wrong  principle,  or  rather  on  a  want  of  due  appreciation  of  the  conditions 
49 


Case  of  displacement  of  both 
femora. 

Anterior  view.         Side  view. 


Displacement  of 
head  of  left  femur. 
Posterior  view. 
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of  parts,  and  therefore  with  only  a  vague  hope  that  they  may  do  good.  These  observations 
apply  as  much  to  the  use  of  an  extension  apparatus  as  to  operative  interference,  although 
with  more  force  to  the  latter. 


CHAPTEK  XXXI. 

ON  FRACTURES. 

When  a  bone  is  broken,  it  is  said  to  be  fractured  ;  when  the  skin  and  soft  parts  cover- 
ing in  the  broken  bone  are  whole,  the  fracture  is  simple  or  subcutaneous ;  when  a  wound 
exists  communicating  loith  the  hrohen  hone,  whether  the  wound  be  caused  directly  by  the 
same  force  that  produced  the  fracture  or  indirectly  by  the  bone  perforating  the  skin,  the 
fracture  is  compound.  A  simple  or  compound  fracture  is  said  to  be  complete  when  the 
solution  of  continuity  is  complete  ;  incomplete,  when  the  bone  is  only  cracked,  fissured,  or 
hent,  as  in  "  green-stick'"  fracture,  where  the  bone  is  splintered  on  its  convex  surface  and 
not  on  its  concave  ;  splintered,  when  only  a  portion  of  the  bone  is  cut  off  either  by  a  sabre 
wound,  in  machinery,  or  by  some  local  injury  chipping  off  the  edge  of  a  bone ;  fissured, 
when  the  line  of  fracture  extends  partially  or  wholly  through  the  bone  and  no  separation 
of  the  fragments  exist;  impacted,  yv\\en  one  end  of  the  broken  bone  is  driven  into  and 
fixed  in  the  other.    A  bone  may  also  be  perforated  by  a  gunshot  or  punctured  wound. 

A  complete  fracture  may  be  transverse,  oblique,  longitudinal,  dentate,  or  comminuted  ; 
multiple  of  the  same  bones,  or  of  contiguous  bones,  of  separate  or  distinct  bones  {vide  Fig. 
475).    All  fractures  may  likewise  be  complicated  with  other  injuries,  those  into  joints 


Transverse. 


Fig.  475. 
Complete  Fractukes. 
Longitudinal.  Dentated  or  Comminuted.      Oblique  and  Multiple. 


Prep.  Guy's  Hosp.  Mus. 

being  the  most  important.  Fractures  and  separations  of  epiphyses  are  also  intimately 
connected  ;  \yhile  fractures  may  occur  at  any  age,  while  separation  of  the  epiphyses  is 
rarely  found  in  subjects  above  twenty-one. 

A  fracture  may  be  met  with  at  every  period  of  life  ;  indeed,  it  may  occur  in  utero  from 
some  external  violence,  and,  when  the  accident  has  taken  place  some  time  antecedent  to 

birth  repair  may  have  gone  on  to  completion  although 
in  most  cases  with  deformity,  the  vis  medicatrix 
nature  being,  as  Billroth  well  observes,  a  better 
physician  than  surgeon. 

I  have  seen  this  in  an  infant  who  was  born  with  a 
humerus  bent  at  right  angles,  evidently  from  a  re- 
paired intra-uterine  fracture.    The  fractures  of  in- 
lucompiete  fracture  of  the  clavicle.  From      fancy  are  Comparatively  rare,  and  are  commonly  in- 
' Holmes's  System.'  Complete  Or  " green-stick."    Fig.  476  illustrates  this 


Fig. 476. 
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in  the  clavicle,  and  Fig.  477  in  the  parietal  bone.  Tlie  latter  was  taken  from  a  child,  jet. 
eight  months,  who  was  thrown  out  of  a  perambulator  on  the  pavement.  No  symptoms  of 
brain  disturbance  followed  the  accident  at  any  time.  The  drawing  was  taken  on  the 
second  day  following  the  accident.  The  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Harris,  of 
South  Hackney.  In  such  cases  as  these,  the  depression  in  the  bone  may,  as  time  passes, 
be  gradually  pressed  out,  but  in  others  it  is  permanent. 

Fractures  in  the  adult  are  mostly  complete,  though  an  incomplete  fracture  may  occur. 
Impacted  fractures  (Fig.  478)  are  chiefly  found  in  tlie  aged,  tlie  bones  at  this  period  of 


Fig.  477.  Fig.  478. 


Incomplete  fracture  of  the  parietal  bone  of  Impacted  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone. 

infant.  Taken  from  a  man,  £Et.  64,  who  recovered  from  the 

accident. 

life  being  more  brittle  than  they  are  in  younger  subjects.  They  are  commonly  met  with 
in  the  neck  of  the  femur  and  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  although  they  occur  in  tlie  neck 
of  the  humerus,  and  other  parts.  Tlius  in  Fig.  515  is  illustrated  an  impacted  fracture  of 
the  shaft  of  the  femur. 

Men  are  more  exposed  to  fractures  than  women  on  account  of  their  more  constant  lia- 
bility to  injury,  and  those  bones  suffer  the  most  exposed  to  external  violence,  hence  the 
frequency  of  fracture  of  the  lower  extremities. 

Diseased  bones  are  always  predisposed  to  fracture  from  slight  causes,  more  particularly 
the  rickety  and  cancerous,  and  those  that  have  atropliied  from  any  cause,  or  are  the  subject 
of  fragilitas  and  mollities  ossium,  and  likewise  bones  that  are  weakened  by  the  presence 
of  tumors  or  some  syphilitic  or  other  inflammatory  affection. 

In  diseased  or  brittle  bones  muscular  action  may  be  enough  to  cause  fracture.  Thus,  I 
have  known  a  thigh  to  be  fractured  in  turning  in  bed,  in  an  epileptic  attack,  and  in  swing- 
ing it  over  the  side  of  a  cart ;  the  humerus,  in  the  act  of  hugging  a  wife  ;  and  in  a  man, 
a3t.  26,  from  throwing  a  stone;  the  clavicle,  from  lifting  a  heavy  weight;  the  ribs,  in 
coughing;  the  radius,  from  wringing  clothes;  and  every  surgeon  knows  how  frequently 
the  patella  and,  more  rarely,  the  olecranon  are  broken  from  muscular  spasm.  Mr.  J. 
Anningson,  of  Burnley,  has  also  recorded  a  case  of  a  woman,  cet.  42,  in  which  the  upper 
three-fourths  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  calcis  was  fractured,  and  displaced  upwards  by  mus- 
cular action  ('Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  Jan.  26th,  1878). 

"  From  a  review  of  the  observations  made  on  the  bones  of  two  insane  patients,"  writes 
Dr.  Ormerod  ('St.  Bart.  Hosp.  Eep.,'  1870),  "it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  brittle- 
ness  of  the  ribs  de{)ended  on  a  morbid  condition  of  the  bones,  and  that  this  condition  was 
general,  affecting  different  parts  of  the  osseous  system  coincidently,  though  more  marked 
in  the  ribs  than  in  some  other  more  comjjact  bones.  The  process  was  essentially  one  of 
absorption  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  bone,  the  osseous  tissue  being  replaced  by  an 
excessive  deposit  of  the  fatty  matters  normally  existing  in  its  interior.  Thus,  the  usually 
invisible  membrane  lining  the  Haversian  canals,  and  forming  the  coats  of  the  vessels 
lying  there,  was  tliickened  into  a  membrane  of  cognizable  structure  and  dimensions.  The 
space  for  this  thickening  was  obtained  by  removal  of  the  innermost  concentric  laminas  ; 
and  from  tliis  point  a  change  was  propagated  which  resulted  in  or  tended  to  the  removal 
of  each  entire  Haversian  system.  In  the  whole  bone  there  was  a  loosening  of  the  mutual 
connection  of  the  laminic  and  an  obscure  disintegration  of  the  osseous  structure  itself  and 
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a  general  infiltration  of  oily  matter  into  the  substance  which  had  intruded  itself  within 
tlie  Haversian  canals,  and  into  whatever  part  of  the  compact  structure  of  a  bone  could 
find  room  for  it." 

In  confirmation  of  these  views  I  may  mention,  tliat  I  have  been  attending  with  Dr. 
Black  of  Canonbury,  a  middle-aged  lady,  tlie  subject  of  dementia  and  epilepsy,  who  in 
nine  or  ten  fits,  none  of  them  having  been  violent,  broke  a  bone,  and  on  several  occasions 
two.  The  fractures  took  place  when  the  patient  was  in  bed  by  mere  muscular  action,  and 
re[)aired  well ;  indeed,  as  well  as  if  the  subject  of  them  had  been  quite  healthy. 

The  immediate  cause  of  fracture  is  usually  some  direct  violence  applied  to  the  part,  or 
it  may  be  indirect,  the  bone,  under  some  bending  force,  giving  way  at  its  weakest  point ; 
"in  the  line  of  extension,  not  that  of  compression." — Teevan. 

Indirect  fractures  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the  simplest  kind  unless  complicated  with  joint  dis- 
location ;  when  compound  the  soft  parts  are  mostly  injured  by  the  protrusion  of  the 
fractured  bone. 

Fractures  the  result  of  direct  violence,  are  always  the  most  severe,  the  same  violence 
that  breaks  the  bone  injuring  the  soft  parts  over  it,  and  often  fissuring  and  comminuting  it. 

The  mode  of  production  of  a  fracture  is  consequently  a  point  of  great  practical  import- 
ance, both  for  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  fracture  is  usually  easy,  though  in  exceptional  cases  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible. 

It  is  easy,  when,  after  a  blow  or  fall  attended  by  the  sensation  of  something  giving  way, 
deformity  is  found,  with  inability  to  move  the  limb;  and  on  manipulation,  abnormal 
mobility  of  the  injured  limb  exists,  with  crepitus  from  the  rubbing  of  the  broken  frag- 
ments together ;  when  pain  attends  any  attempt  at  movement,  and  sicelling  rapidly 
follows  the  accident ;  and  when  shortening  exists,  which  is  remedied  by  extension. 

The  diagnosis  is  difficult  when,  as  in  impacted  fractures,  abnormal  mobility  and 
crepitus  are  absent,  and  slight  but  fixed  deformity ;  local  pain  and  shortening  are  the 
only  symptoms,  and  when  the  nature  of  the  accident  is  the  only  guide.  When  a  trans- 
verse fracture  of  such  a  bone  as  the  tibia  exists  without  displacement,  and  with  no  fracture 
of  the  fibula  ;  when  the  fracture  is  into  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  joint,  and  there  is 
much  swelling  of  the  injured  part;  and  when  a  fracture  and  dislocation  coexist. 

It  is  always  difficult  and  at  times  impossible  to  make  out  a  simple  fissure  of  a  bone, 
cranial  or  otherwise  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  fracture  of  the  pelvis  or  thorax  ; 
such  injuries  as  tliese  can  be  made  out  only  by  the  natural  symptoms  of  fracture,  as  they 
are  called,  and  by  such  as  are  referred  to  the  contents  of  the  cranial,  thoracic,  or  pelvic 
cavities. 

When  a  bone  is  broken  near  a  joint,  and  effusion  into  it  follows  the  injury,  the  surgeon 
should  suspect  the  presence  of  a  fissure  of  tiie  bone  into  the  articulation  ;  and  when  a  V- 
shaped  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  tibia  is  present,  the  V  occupying  the  internal 
or  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  bone  and  not  the  crest  {vide  Fig.  530),  this  complication 
is  to  be  looked  for. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  diagnose  a  fracture  from  a  separated  epiphysis. 

When  a  fracture  is  transverse  (Fig.  475,  a),  there  may  be  no,  or  only  some,  slight  lateral 
displacement;  when  oblique  (Fig.  475,  d),  there  will  probably  be  some  shortening  of  the 
limb  from  the  drawing  up  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  limb,  or  riding  as  it  is  called  of  one 
end  over  the  other.  At  times,  there  will  be  rotation  of  the  limb,  and  in  comminuted 
fractures  separation  of  the  ends  of  the  bone.  (Fig.  475,  c).  These  points  will  be  greatly 
determined  by  the  character  of  the  fracture,  the  bone  that  is  involved,  and  the  amount  of 
muscular  action  that  infiuences  the  fracture. 

In  parallel  and  conjoined  bones  of  which  only  one  is  broken,  the  deformity  that  exists 
is  likely  to  be  less  marked  than  where  a  single  bone  is  broken  ;  as,  under  these  circimi- 
stances,  the  non-fractured  bone  tends  to  neutralize  the  action  of  the  muscles  through 
which  deformity  or  contraction  usually  takes  place,  for  muscular  action  is  undoubtedly  the 
main  cause  of  deformity,  tonic  action  of  the  muscles  existing  under  all  circumstances,  and 
spasmodic  action  when  they  are  irritated  by  fragments  and  attempts  at  reduction. 

Muscular  spasm  being  the  main  cause  of  deformity  and  shortening  of  the  limb  after 
fracture,  it  becomes  an  important  point  to  recollect  in  its  treatment  that  the  peculiar  de- 
formity associated  with  any  special  form  of  fracture  can  be  obviated  by  neutralizing  the 
action  of  the  muscles  that  produce  it.  Thus,  in  fractures  of  the  humerus  above  the 
insertion  of  the  deltoid,  the  action  of  the  latter  muscle  will  be  to  draw  the  lower  fragment 
up  and  outwards,  while  the  pectoral  muscle  has  a  direct  influence  in  drawing  in  the°upper 
fragment.    In  fractures  of  the  humerus  below  the  insertion  of  the  deltoidrthe  tendency 
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of  this  muscle  will  be  to  draw  the  upper  fragment  outward,  and  the  brachialis  anticus  has 
an  equally  powerful  tendency  to  draw  the  lower  half  forward.  In  fractures  of  the  thigh- 
bone below  the  minor  trochanter,  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  naturally  draw  the  upper 
fragment  forwards,  and  rotate  it  outward  and,  in  fracture  of  the  condyles,  the  gastrocnemii 
have  a  powerful  tendency  to  draw  the  lower  end  backward. 

When  a  bone  is  fissured  and  not  displaced,  the  periosteum  not  being  divided,  there  will 
be  little  displacement,  and  in  children  this  condition  is  often  found. 

Crepitus,  or  the  grating  sensation  caused  by  the  rubbing  of  the  ends  of  the  broken  bones 
together,  is  a  most  valuable  sign  of  fracture,  and  wlien  detected  in  making  the  examina- 
tion of  a  limb  supjiosed  to  be  fractured,  the  diagnosis  is  made  clear,  but,  when  other 
symptoms  of  fracture  sufficient  for  a  diagnosis  are  present,  it  need  not  be  looked  for.  In 
impacted  fractures,  as  of  the  hip,  it  can  only  be  felt  on  loosening  the  impacted  fragments, 
and  consequently  by  doing  irremediable  harm,  this  error  is  serious,  and  should  be  avoided. 
In  complete  fractures  crepitus  is  also  absent.  In  fact  every  fracture  or  suspected  fracture 
should  be  manipulated  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  in  order  that  as  little  displacement  and 
local  injury  may  be  inflicted  as  possible,  for  the  bulk  of  fractures  can  be  made  out  with 
certainty  without  crepitus.    As  a  symptom,  however,  it  is  always  of  great  value. 

The  crepitus  of  effusion  or  of  the  thecaa  of  tendons  must  not  be  mistaken  for  that  of  a 
broken  bone.  It  is  a  soft  crepitus  rather  than  a  hard  one,  as  in  bone.  Bursal  crepitation 
is  particularly  liable  to  mislead. 

When  some  swelling  follows  immediately  upon  the  accident,  it  means  ruptured  blood- 
vessels, arterial  or  venous.  When  it  occurs  within  a  few  hours,  it  is  due  to  inflammatory 
effusion. 

In  all  cases  of  supposed  displacement,  the  normal  condition  of  the  limb  must  be  inquired 
into,  and  the  sound  compared  with  the  affected,  for  in  more  cases  than  one  I  have  known 
a  natural  or  old  acquired  deformity  in  a  limb  mistaken  for  one  caused  by  an  accident, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  restore,  or  rather  to  reduce  it  to  its  supposed  normal 
condition. 

Prognosis. — Simple  fractures,  as  a  rule,  do  well.  At  Guy's,  in  six  years,  out  of  469 
cases  of  simple  fracture  of  the  thigh,  17  died,  or  3.5  per  cent. ;  of  888  examples  of  simple 
fracture  of  the  leg,  8  died,  or  not  1  per  cent. ;  of  123  cases  of  fractured  patella  there  was 
no  death. 

The  same  statistics  inform  us  that  one-tenth  of  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the  thigh  are 
compound,  and  as  are  also  one-fiftri  of  all  fractures  of  the  leg. 

Compound  fractures  are  always  serious  accidents,  those  of  the  upper  extremity  being 
less  fatal  than  those  of  the  leg,  and  these  less  so  than  those  of  the  femur.  Thus,  at  Guy's, 
in  six  years,  out  of  94  cases  of  compound  fractures  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  16  or  17  per 
cent,  died,  or  1  in  6  cases  ;  out  of  202  cases  of  compound  fractui-e  of  the  leg,  56  or  27.7 
per  cent,  died,  or  1  in  4  cases  ;  and  out  of  52  cases  of  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh,  19 
or  36.5  per  cent,  died,  or  1  in  3 — the  mortality  increasing  by  10  per  cent,  in  each  group 
These  statistics,  however,  but  rouglily  indicate  tlie  risks  of  the  different  accidents,  as  they 
include  smashes  of  limbs  with  the  compound  fractures. 

As  a  cause  of  death  after  fracture  of  the  long  bones,  Professor  Czorny,  of  Freiburg,  has 
proved  in  an  able  paper  ('  Berliner  Klinische  Wochenschrift,'  Nos.  44  and  45),  that  "  fat 
embolism"  is  to  be  taken  into  account;  the  fluid  fat  of  the  bones  being  taken  up  by  the 
veins  and  carried  to  the  central  organs — brain,  lungs,  and  kidneys,  &c — and  thus  causing 
death.  This  result,  he  states,  is  a  common  cause  of  death  when  a  bone  is  much  fissured 
and  the  cancellous  tissue  laid  open  as  in  the  V-shaped  fracture  of  the  tibia,  and  more  par- 
ticularly when  this  is  compound.  He  does  not  inform  us  how  this  accident  can  be 
avoided. 

Treatment  The  principles  of  the  treatment  of  fractures  are  very  simple,  though  the 

practice  is  often  very  difficult.  To  restore  a  bone  to  its  normal  position,  and  to  keep  it 
there  by  means  of  surgical  appliances,  or  as  John  Hunter  expressed  it  in  1787,  "  to  place 
the  parts  in  a  proper  position  by  art,  that  is,  as  near  their  natural  position  as  possible  and 
keep  them  so,"  are  simple  rules  to  be  observed,  but  to  carry  them  out  often  demands  the 
highest  surgical  skill  and  ingenuity ;  and  yet  the  whole  treatment  of  fractures  is  really 
comprised  in  these  two  indications. 

In  examining  a  fracture,  the  greatest  care  is  requisite,  and  only  sufficient  manipulation 
should  be  allowed  to  ascertain  in  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  the  line  of  its  direction,  and  the 
tendency  a  fragment  may  have  to  ride  in  any  direction — this  special  tendency  being  the 
one  point  to  be  remembered  in  the  treatment.  These  points,  moreover,  should  be  ma  le 
out  at  the  single  examination  prior  to  treatment ;  for  repeated  examinations  whether  by 
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the  responsible  surgeon  or  his  assistants  are  to  be  condemned,  as  they  can  only  do  miscliief 
by  exciting  more  local  irritation  than  is  necessary,  and  adding  to  the  injury  which  the 
muscles  and  soft  parts  have  already  sustained.  For  this  reason,  when  after  an  accident, 
a  fracture  is  suspected  to  have  taken  place,  the  surgeon  or  bystanders  should  do  no  more 
than  bind  the  limb  to  some  immovable  apparatus  such  as  a  wisp  of  straw,  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  or  two  pieces  of  wood  fixed  by  a  handkerchief,  till  the  sufferer  has  been  carried 
home  and  placed  in  a  position  in  which  he  is  to  be  treated.  AVhen  the  lower  extremity 
is  the  affected  part,  the  injured  limb  may  be  bound  to  the  sound  one,  the  latter  acting  as 
a  splint. 

In  compound  fracture,  the  same  precautions  are  necessary.  Bleeding  should  be  arrested 
by  the  application  over  the  wound  of  a  pad  or  bandage  ke[)t  in  position  by  means  of  pres- 
sure and  the  elevation  of  the  limb,  while  in  more  severe  cases  the  tourniquet  or  some  local 
pressure  over  the  main  artery  may  be  called  for. 

If  these  precautions  are  not  observed  on  the  field,  many  lives  are  lost  from  hemorrhage, 
simple  fractures  are  turned  into  compound,  while  compound  fractures  are  made  worse. 

When  a  patient  is  placed  in  bed  where  he  is  to  be  treated,  the  fracture  ought  to  be 
manipulated,  and  its  position,  nature,  and  peculiar  tendency  made  out,  and  when  made 
out  to  be  "  set,"  or  put  up,  at  once.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  when  time  has 
been  allowed  to  pass  before  treatment  is  commenced,  and  much  oedema  or  swelling  of  the 
injured  extremity  exists,  then  it  is  better  to  fix  the  injured  limb  raised  upon  a  pillow  with 
a  long  sand  bag  on  either  side  to  act  as  a  splint,  and  possibly  a  third  round  the  foot,  the 
pillow  and  side  sand  bags  being  firmly  bound  together  by  a  strip  of  bandage  and  the  whole 
forming  an  immovable  apparatus.  Mr.  Aston  Key,  indeed,  was  so  fond  of  this  mode  of 
putting  up  fractures  of  the  leg  that  in  my  "  dresser"  days  it  was  the  usual  mode  of 
treating  them  all  through  their  course,  that  is,  for  the  first  month  or  five  weeks,  till  they 
could  be  put  up  in  some  starch  or  other  immovable  apparatus,  and  the  patient  allowed  to 
get  up.  The  method  is  comfortable  and  satisfactory  to  the  patient,  but  it  wants  closer 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  than  can  often  be  given. 

In  "  setting"  a  fracture  some  care  is  needed,  and  the  opposite  and  corresponding  limb 
should  always  be  before  the  surgeon  as  a  guide.  Inquiries  should  also  be  made  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  limb  before  the  accident,  wliether  it  was  deformed  or  shoi'tened  from  any 
previous  fracture  or  disease,  congenital  or  otherwise,  for  I  have  known  an  injured  leg  to 
have  been  likewise  violently  and  unnecessarily  manipulated  to  restore  a  supposed  fractured 
bone  to  a  position  that  it  could  not  be  made  to  assume  on  account  of  some  natural  defor- 
mity, and  likewise  a  fractured  thigh  subjected  to  like  rough  treatment  to  bring  it  down  to 
the  level  of  its  fellow,  when  an  irremediable  shortening  existed  from  a  former  fracture. 

In  extending  a  broken  limb  to  restore  the  bones  to  their  normal  position,  the  upper  por- 
tion should  be  firmly  held  by  an  assistant — to  make  counter-extension — and  the  muscles 
attached  to  it  relaxed  by  placing  the  limb  in  a  slightly  flexed  position ;  a  second  assistant 
or  the  surgeon  may  then  extend  the  fractured  end,  while  the  latter  gently  manipulates  the 
fracture  to  make  out  its  points.  The  extension  should  be  steady  and  free  from  all  jerks 
and  violent  movement,  gentle  lateral,  rotatory,  or  other  movements  being  given  as  required 
to  restore  the  displaced  portion  of  bone ;  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  or  finger  being  freely 
used  to  bring  about  an  accurate  coaptation  or  settling  of  the  fragments ;  for  the  surgeon 
must  remember  that  muscular  contraction  is  better  overcome  by  continued  extension  than 
by  temporary  force,  and  that  for  the  treatment  of  fractures  generally,  moderate  extension 
continuously  applied  is  preferable  to  forcible  extension  in  any  of  its  forms.  The  inhala- 
tion of  chloroform  at  times  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  reduction  of  a  fracture. 

If,  when  the  fractured  bones  have  been  reduced,  muscular  spasm  is  so  severe  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  keep  them  in  situ,  a  condition  which  is  not  uncommon  in  fracture  of  the 
leg,  the  tendon  of  tlie  offending  muscle  may  be  divided.  In  otherwise  intractable  fracture 
of  the  leg,  there  is  no  operation  of  greater  value  and  attended  with  less  evil  than  the 
division  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  In  a  general  way,  however,  the  muscular  spasm  ceases 
after  the  first  three  or  four  days. 

"When  the  fracture  has  been  reduced,  and  by  manipulation  coaptated  or  "set,"  splints 
or  other  mechanical  appliances  are  necessary  to  keep  the  bones  in  their  normal  position, 
and  the  simpler  these  appliances  are  the  better,  so  long  as  they  fulfil  their  purpose.  These 
splints  should  always  be  well  padded,  and  the  pads  so  adjusted  as  to  fit  into  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  limb,  and  protect  it  from  any  local  pressure.  They  should  be  firmly  and 
immovably  fixed  to  the  limb  by  inelastic  straps  or  bandages  and  the  seat  of  fracture,  as  a 
rule,  should  be  left  exposed  for  the  surgeon's  examination,  in  order  that  the  fracture  may 
be  re-adjusted  if  displacement  take  place.    To  cover  up  a  broken  bone  by  bandages  or 
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splints  is  a  mistake.  The  position  of  the  bone  during  the  progress  of  repair,  should  be 
always  open  to  view,  the  former  practice  being  based  on  hope,  the  latter  on  certainty. 
Pott's  rule,  that  the  splints  should  include  the  joint  above  as  well  as  below  the  fracture  is 
sound,  though  it  cannot  always  be  followed.  Every  joint,  however,  should  be  fixed  wlien 
by  its  action  the  broken  bone  is  rendered  movable. 

When  one  bone  is  broken  in  a  limb  where  double  bones  exist,  the  second  acts  as  a 
splint  and  keeps  up  extension.  Under  these  circumstances  a  simpler  apparatus  is  required 
to  keep  the  fractured  bone  quiet  and  restrain  the  action  of  the  muscles  that  move  it  than 
under  other  circumstances. 

Extension  is  a  valuable  and  necessary  adjunct  to  other  treatment,  and  should  be  kept 
up  by  means  of  weights,  pulleys,  or  such  other  appliances  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon 
may  suggest.  These  means,  however,  will  be  described  in  the  treatment  of  special  frac- 
tures. 

After  the  setting  of  the  fracture,  the  essential  point  to  be  observed  in  its  treatment  is, 
the  immobility  of  the  broken  bone;  and  next  to  this,  its  exposure  to  observation  during 
the  progress  of  repair  to  render  certain  that  the  bone  has  maintained  its  riglit  position. 

The  treatment  of  compound  fracttires  is  similar  to  that  of  simple,  plus  that  of  the 
wound  with  its  complications  and  the  broken  fragments  or  projecting  portions  of  bone, 
"but  rest  of  the  bone  is  the  great  object  we  have  to  aim  at." — John  Hunter,  1787. 

These  fractures  should  be  "  set"  in  the  same  way  as  the  simple,  great  care  being 
observed  in  the  manipulation  that  the  soft  parts  are  not  more  injured;  loose  fragments  of 
broken  bone  must  be  taken  away,  projecting  portions  excised,  and  the  bone  reduced,  the 
wound  being  enlarged  when  necessary  to  facilitate  this  act;  the  injured  parts,  too,  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  all  wounded  vessels  twisted  or  ligatured;  the  bones  shouhl 
then  be  fixed  immovably  by  means  of  splints,  interrupted  splints  being  often  required. 
When  the  wound  is  not  very  extensive,  it  should  be  sealed  by  means  of  a  piece  of  lint 
saturated  with  blood,  or,  what  is  better,  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin.  If  the  carbo- 
lic-acid dressing  is  employed,  the  wound  should  be  well  washed  with  a  weak  solution  of 
one  part  in  a  hundred,  and  dressed  under  the  spray.  The  wound  should  be  interfered 
with  as  little  as  possible,  since  now,  as  when  the  following  words  were  uttered:  "The 
great  mischief  and  bad  success  arising  in  the  treatment  of  compound  fractures  is  the 
dressing  them  every  day  and  applying  fresh  poultices  which  necessarily  move  the  ends  of 
the  bones.   The  limb  if  possible  should  never  be  moved." — John  Hunter,  MS.  Lect.,  1787. 

When  the  soft  parts  are  much  crushed,  and  the  large  vessels  and  nerves  injured,  ampu- 
tation may  be  called  for,  more  particularly  in  old  subjects. 

In  compound  fractures  "scarcely  any  amount  or  form  of  fractured  bone  alone,"  writes 
Skey  ('  Operative  Surg.'),  "would  justify  the  immediate  resort  to  the  knife  if  taken  singly, 
even  supposing  the  bone  fractured  extensively  into  a  large  joint;  for  in  such  a  case, 
although  anchylosis  of  the  joint  would  probably  occur,  it  w^ould  prove  a  lesser  evil  than 
that  of  amputation.  Superadded  to  a  compound  or  comminuted  fracture  of  bone,  the 
injury  may  be  rendered  yet  more  serious  by  extensive  laceration  of  the  muscles.  In  con- 
sidering this  latter  condition  much  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  laceration,  whether  the 
muscles  are  merely  cut  asunder,  or  whether  contused  or  torn,  and  whether  this  injury 
involves  a  few  only  or  the  majority  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb.  Again,  we  must  examine 
with  great  care  the  condition  of  tiie  vessels.  Is  the  main  trunk  whole?  we  might  ask,  in 
the  supposed  case  of  fracture  of  the  thigh  ;  or  in  that  of  the  leg,  is  the  posterior  tibial 
artery  torn?  Is  the  limb  colder  than  its  fellow,  or  is  the  temperature  considerably  lower 
than  the  rest  of  the  body?  If  so,  probably  one  or  more  arteries  are  divided.  What  is 
the  condition  of  the  nerves?  Does  sensibility  extend  to  the  toes?  If  not,  probably  the 
nerve  is  divided  also.  If  the  evidence  of  the  integrity  of  both  artery  and  nerve  fail,  and 
the  sinking  temperature  of  the  limb  and  the  loss  of  sensibility  continue  to  increase,  we 
have  no  alternative  but  amputation." 

If  a  doubt  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  surgeon  on  the  necessity  of  immediate  amputation, 
he  should  wait,  unless  the  patient  be  old,  in  which  case  let  him  act  promptly. 

Simple  fractures  into  joints  require  special  treatment,  as  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  although  not  in  all,  some  impaired  mobility  of  the  joint  will  ensue;  for  this  reason 
the  joint  itself  should  be  placed  at  tlie  most  useful  angle,  and  so  fixed. 

Compound  fractures  into  joints  generally  demand  excision  or  amputation.  In 
the  U2}per  extremity  when  there  is  any  liope  of  saving  the  limb,  excision  is  doubtless  the 
better  operation.  In  the  loioer,  tlie  expectant  treatment  is  certainly  better  than  excision, 
and  probably  better  than  amputation  if  the  parts  are  not  so  injured  as  to  render  ampu- 
tation at  once  a  necessity,  and  if  the  age  and  general  condition  of  the  patient  justify 
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an  attempt  to  save  the  limb;  but  these  points  will  again  have  to  be  considered  among  the 
special  fractures.    In  gunshot  wounds  these  views  are  now  generally  entertained. 

The  fracture  bed  The  best  is,  without  doubt,  a  good  horsehair  mattress  placed 

on  a  bedstead  with  a  firm  bottom  ;  but  where  this  does  not  exist,  a  board  beneath  the 
mattress  is  a  good  substitute.  A  canvas  bottom,  however  tightly  corded,  always  yields, 
and  a  feather  or  ordinary  spring  bed  is  not  to  be  sanctioned.  The  woven  wire  mattress 
is  excellent. 

The  sheet  covering  the  bed  should  be  stretched  and  kept  smooth  several  times  daily  so 
that  no  "ruck"  takes  place,  bed-sores  being  more  frequently  caused  by  such  than  by  pres- 
sure. In  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  the  head  of  the  patient  should  not  be  raised  too 
high,  the  use  of  one  small  pillow  being  ample. 

Splints  made  of  wood,  iron,  felt,  or  perforated  zinc  may  be  employed,  and  the  different 
forms  will  be  given  when  the  special  fractures  are  considered.  As  a  rule,  the  simpler  in 
construction  they  are  the  better  ;  and  before  adapting  one  to  the  broken  limb  it  is  well  to 
fit  it  to  the  sound.    The  splints  should  invariably  be  quite  clean. 

Pads. — All  splints  should  be  well  padded  and  their  edges  carefully  protected.  The 
pads  should  consequently  be  well  fitted,  broad,  and  overlapping  the  sides.  The  best  mate- 
rials for  these  are  tow  or  fine  oakum,  cotton,  or  sheep's  wool,  or,  strips  of  thick  flannel 
inclosed  in  a  casing  of  soft  linen  or  lint.  The  pads  should  be  first  fixed  to  the  splint  by 
tapes,  or,  by  what  is  better,  some  pieces  of  strapping. 

Besides  wooden  and  iron  splints,  what  the  French  called  the  "  immovable  apparatus" 
for  fractures  is  a  very  favorite  one,  and  the  material  employed  may  be  left  to  the  fancy  or 
convenience  of  the  surgeon. 

In  fractures  of  such  single  bones  as  the  fibula  or  tibia  where  no  displacement  exists, 
their  primary  treatment  by  some  immovable  apparatus  is  very  valuable,  the  limb  being 
either  put  up  at  once  before  swelling  has  appeared,  or  as  soon  as  the  swelling,  &c.,  has 
subsided.  In  other  cases  it  is  expedient  to  employ  it  for  at  least  ten  or  fourteen  days, 
until  swelling  has  gone  and  a  certain  amount  of  repair  taken  place.  In  the  fracture  of 
long  bones  such  as  the  femur,  it  it  better  to  postpone  its  application  till  union  is  complete. 
Some  excellent  surgeons,  and  among  them  Erichsen,  employ  the  immovable  apparatus 
from  the  very  first.  The  mode  of  its  application  is  as  follows  : — In  all  cases  the  limb 
should  be  cleansed  and  carefully  dried,  the  bone  itself  being  well  protected  by  cotton-wool 
or  a  flannel  bandage.  The  bandage,  with  the  stiffening  material,  is  then  to  'be  prepared, 
and  should  be  put  on  as  smoothly  as  possible,  no  more  "  turns"  being  employed  than  are 
absolutely  necessary. 

Splints  of  gutta  percha,  millboard,  leather,  Cocking's  poroplastic,  or  hatter's  felt,  or 
perforated  zinc,  may  be  employed  as  additional  supports  when  complete  immobility  is 
demanded.  The  first  five  materials,  after  having  been  cut  to  pattern,  should  beforehand 
be  well  softened  by  immersion  in  hot  water  or  hot  air  and  then  moulded  to  the  limb ;  the 
zinc  should  be  carefully  cut  to  fit  it  and  well  adjusted.  These  splints  should  be  applied 
over  the  cotton-wool  or  flannel  bandage,  and  the  prepared  bandage  then  bound  round. 
When  starch  is  used  (Seutin's  bandage)  it  should  be  exterior,  two  or  three  coats  being 
employed.  The  same  may  be  said  when  the  white  of  egg  or  dextrine  is  employed.  When 
gvm  and  chalk  are  used,  the  same  mode  ought  to  be  followed,  the  mixture  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  finely  powdered  gum  and  chalk  made  into  the  consistence  of  thick  paste  by 
tlie  addition  of  boiling  water  gradually  stirred  into  it.  This  bandage  is  more  solid  than 
the  starch. 

Mr.  De  Morgan  prefers  the  glue  bandage;  the  best  French  glue,  after  having  been 
soaked  in  cold  water  and  melted  in  a  glue  pot,  being  applied  like  the  starch  ;  the  addition 
of  about  one-fifth  of  the  bulk  of  the  solution  of  methylated  spirit  hastens  the  drying. 

When  plaster  of  Paris  is  employed,  the  bandage  should  be  of  some  loose  texture  and 
that  made  of  book  muslin  or  crinoline  is  probably  the  best.  It  should  be  prepared  before- 
hand by  rubbing  well  fresh  dry  powder  into  its  texture,  and  made  ready  for  use  by  being 
thoroughly  wetted  in  a  bowl  of  water  for  two  or  three  minutes  ;  some  additional  plaster 
being  rubbed  with  water  into  the  bandage  as  it  is  unrolled  to  strengthen  the  whole. 

When  the  surface  is  extensive  the  setting  of  the  plaster  may  be  delayed  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  size  or  stale  beer  to  the  water  with  which  it  is  mixed,  while  salt  and  the  use  of 
warm  water  increase  the  rapidity  with  which  the  plaster  sets. 

The  day  following  the  application  of  this  bandage,  a  coating  of  flour,  paste,  gum,  or 
even  a  coating  of  varnish,  may  be  applied  to  prevent  chipping. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  'Army  Medical  Report'  for  1869,  Mr.  MofRtt  describes  the 
Bavarian  mode  of  putting  up  a  fracture  in  an  immovable  apparatus,  a  mode  which  deserves 
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Fig.  479. 


Bavarian  or  immovable  splint. 
A.  First  layer  of  flannel  applied  to  limb.    B.  Second  layer 
about  to  be  applied. 


to  be  more  widely  known  than  it  is.  I  have  tested  it  well,  employing  gum  and  chalk 
instead  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  can  strongly  recommend  it,  being  simple,  can  be  applied 
very  quickly,  and  is  most  effective.  It  is  now  in  general  use  at  Guy's,  and  is  applied  as 
follows  : — The  materials  required  to  make  it  are,  a  piece  of  stout,  "  coarse  house-flannel," 
which  has  been  shrunk,  some  precipitated  chalk,  mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  a  good-sized 
cradle,  and  a  stout  needle  and  thread.  When  it  is  applied  to  the  leg  for  fracture,  two 
equal-sized  pieces  of  the  flannel  are  first  cut,  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  lower  border  of 
the  patella  to  three  inches  below  the  heel,  and,  in  breadth  about  six  inches  more  than  the 
circumference  of  the  calf,  so  as  to  allow  the  edges  to  overlap  for  about  three  inches  when 
the  flannel  is  folded  round  the  leg.  One  of  these  pieces  should  now  be  applied  to  the  leg, 
its  centre  corresponding  with  the  centre  ° 
of  the  calf;  and  its  two  flaps  brought 
tightly  together  over  the  skin  (Fig.  479), 
where  they  should  be  firmly  stitched  to- 
gether, the  stitches  being  inserted  close 
to  the  bone.  The  stitching  must  be  be- 
gun at  the  upper  part,  carried  down  to 
the  hollow  of  the  instep,  and  then  fast- 
ened off.  Having  arrived  at  this  point, 
the  next  thing  is  to  see  that  tlie  foot  is  at 
a  right  angle  with  the  leg ;  if  left  alone 
it  will  probably  be  at  a  very  obtuse  angle, 
and  considerable  force  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  toes  up,  which  must  be 
done  now  or  not  at  all.  The  stitching 
must  next  be  begun  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  commencing  at  the  toes  and  proceeding  towards 
the  heel,  the  flannel  being  tightly  dragged  downwards. 

The  stitching  along  the  sole  of  the  foot  being  completed,  the  remaining  piece  along  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  may  next  be  stitched,  and  after  this  there  can  be  ho  fear  of  the  foot 
changing  its  position. 

The  limb  will  now  be  tightly  encased  in  a  layer  of  flannel,  the  edges  of  which  are  lying 
in  adaptation  in  front  of  the  leg.  The  flannel  along  tlie  sole  of  the  foot  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  stitches  should  next  be  cut  off  and  the  edges  turned  back.  At  present  the  super- 
fluous flannel  along  the  front  of  the  leg  and  dorsum  of  the  foot  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  but  the  limb  slung  up  to  the  cradle  by  three  or  four  pieces  of  bandage,  pinned  or 
stitched  to  the  adapted  edges  of  flannel  in  front  of  the  leg  (Fig.  479).  This  will  have  the 
effect  of  stretching  the  flannel  and  making  it  more  closely  adapt  itself  to  the  shape  of  the 
calf,  ankle-joint,  &c.,  and  allow  the  gum  and  chalk  to  be  easily  applied.  Tlie  next  thing 
is,  to  make  a  thick  paste  of  the  gum  and  chalk  the  consistence  of  honey  by  stirring  them 
together  in  a  basin,  which  should  be  spread  thickly  over  the  surface  of  the  flannel  with  a 
brush,  or  rubbed  in  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  care  being  taken  that  it  enter  all  the  little 
inequalities  of  the  flannel.  Having  done  this,  apply  the  outer  layer  of  flannel,  placing  it 
just  as  the  first  was  placed,  with  its  centre  corresponding  with  the  median  line  of  the  calf, 
folding  its  edges  closely  around  the  leg,  and  bringing  them  up  together  in  front  over  the 
edges  of  the  previous  layer.  Keep  them  also  in  position  in  front  by  about  half  a  dozen 
stitches  put  through  at  intervals  down  the  leg  close  to  the  shin.  Along  the  sole  of  the 
foot  this  layer  of  flannel  may  at  once  be  neatly  finished  off  by  turning  in  the  edges  and 
joining  by  stitches.  The  whole  should  now  be  left  suspended  to  the  cradle  for  about 
twenty-four  hours  to  dry,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  may  be  taken  down,  and  the  splint 
removed  from  the  leg  by  cutting  up  the  stitches  along  the  front  of  the  leg  and  dorsum  of 
the  foot  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  aided  by  forcibly  separating  the  adjacent  edges  of  flannel. 

It  now  only  remains  to  trim  up  the  splint  by  cutting  ott'  the  superfluous  edges,  binding 
them  with  strips  of  leather  made  adhesive  by  being  spread  with  resin  plaster,  and  inserting 
eyelet-holes  at  equal  distances  all  down,  so  as  to  lace  the  splint  up  tlie  front  (Fig.  479  a). 

If  the  splint  is  required  for  a  knee-joint^  some  m.odifications  of  the  above  plan  is  neces- 
sary. It  will  not  do  to  suspend  the  limb  to  a  cradle  by  the  edges  of  the  flannel  as  in  the 
previous  case,  but  the  patient  sliould  be  seated  in  a  chair  before  a  fire,  with  the  heel  rest- 
ing on  another  chair.  Then  the  first  layer  of  flannel  should  be  tiglitly  applied,  its  edges 
being  brought  up  together  in  front,  and  stitches  inserted  close  to  the  leg.  The  gum-and- 
chalk  paste  may  now  be  thickly  spread  over  the  surface  of  tliis  flannel  and  covered  in  by 
a  second  layer  of  flannel  exactly  as  in  the  previous  case.  This  second  layer  may  be  fas- 
tened in  front  by  a  few  stitches,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  dry.    When  quite  dry  the  adja- 
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cent  edges  of  flannel  may  be  forcibly  separated  and  the  stitches  divided  witli  scissors. 
Lastly,  the  superfluous  edges  may  be  cut  oflF,  two  semilunar  pieces  cut  out  for  the  patella, 
the  margins  bound  with  leather  and  eyelet-holes  inserted  for  lacing  up  in  front.  To  apply 
the  splint  to  the  hip-jomt,  it  is  necessary  that  the  first  layer  of  flannel  should  surround 
the  pelvis  as  high  as  the  crests  of  the  ilium,  and  also  the  affected  thigh.  It  should  then 
be  stitched  along  the  outer  side  in  one  continuous  seam  and  the  superfluous  edges  allowed 
to  remain  in  apposition.  The  gum-and-chalk  paste  must  then  be  applied,  some  difliculty 
being  probably  experienced  in  applying  it  over  the  sacrum,  but  the  patient  must  be  rolled 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other.  While  this  is  being  done  the  second  layer  of 
flannel  should  be  lying  underneath,  so  as  to  protect  the  bed,  which  may  then  be  adapted 
and  fastened  closely  by  a  few  stitches,  along  the  line  of  the  previous  sutures.  When  the 
whole  is  dry,  it  may  or  may  not  be  found  necessary  to  rip  it  up  and  insert  eyelet-holes. 
If  the  splint  fit  closely  without  causing  any  undue  pressure,  the  edges  may  be  cut  off"  close, 
and  the  wliole  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is,  but  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  especially  in  chil- 
dren, it  is  generally  better  to  cut  up  the  stitches  along  the  outer  side,  bind  the  edges  with 
leather  and  lace  it  up,  so  as  to  allow  the  splint  to  be  removed  as  often  as  requisite. 

When  extra  stiffness  is  required  in  any  of  these  splints,  the  inner  surface  of  the  second 
layer  of  flannel  may  be  covered  with  the  chalk  paste  before  it  is  applied,  some  strips  of 
tin,  or  a  piece  of  gutta-percha  which  has  been  moulded  to  the  part,  should  be  introduced 
between  the  two  layers  of  flannel.^ 

In  cases  of  compound  fracture,  an  opening  suitable  to  the  wound  may  easily  be  made. 
This  splint  is  as  good  for  joint  cases  as  for  those  of  fracture,  indeed  it  is  by  far  the  best 
immovable  apparatus  we  possess. 

Mr.  Hyde,  of  Mortimer  Street,  has  introduced  a  "leather-felt  splint"  of  great  value, 
which  is  readily  applied,  is  light  and  strong,  and  rarely  requires  to  be  used  with  starch. 
Cocking's  poroplastic  splint  answers  the  same  purpose,  the  splint  becoming  soft  on  immer- 
sion in  liot  air  or  water,  and  hard  again  within  a  few  minutes  of  its  removal.  If,  when 
moulded,  it  fails  to  fit  exactly,  it  can  be  softened  locally  by  the  application  of  a  hot-water 
sponge. 

Mr.  L.  Tait  ('Med.  Times,'  1865)  has  suggested  the  use  of  paraffin  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, the  melted  paraffin  being  kept  liquid  by  the  immersion  of  the  bowl  containing  it  in 
hot  water,  the  bandage  as  it  is  being  applied,  being  made  to  pass  through  the  liquid  parafl[in 
melting  at  105°  to  120°  F.  Two  or  more  coats  of  parafiSn  may  be  painted  over  the 
whole. 

The  liquid  glass,  silicate  of  potash^  may  also  be  used,  the  solution  being  painted  over 
the  bandage  with  a  brush.  I  have  used  it  and  like  it,  but  not  so  much  as  the  splint  I 
have  described. 

By  way  of  caution  it  should  be  stated  that  all  starch,  chalk,  and  plaster-of-Paris  splints 
contract  on  drying,  and  from  such  contractions  I  have  known  harm,  and  even  gangrene 
to  follow.  To  guard  against  this  contingency  when  bandages  are  used,  cotton-wool  should 
be  applied  freely  around  the  limb ;  although  in  the  Bavarian  splint  this  precaution  is  not 
called  for. 

On  this  account,  the  practice  of  using  these  splints,  as  a  primary  application  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures  is  dangerous ;  for  when  swelling  to  any  extent  takes  place,  the 
pressure  may  be  most  harmful. 

When  pain  or  swelling  of  the  limb  follows  the  application  of  any  of  these  splints,  they 
should  be  at  once  removed,  the  whole  being  cut  up  with  strong  scissors  from  end  to  end, 
eyelets  being  subsequently  introduced  for  laces  to  draw  them  together  again,  or,  straps  and 
buckles  may  be  employed. 

Repair  of  fractures — In  children  broken  bones  repair  rapidly,  four  weeks  being 
ample  time  for  the  whole  process  to  be  perfected,  while  in  the  aged,  ten  weeks  or  more 
may  be  needed.  Repair  goes  on  more  rapidly  when  the  broken  ends  of  the  bones  are 
placed  and  kept  in  position  than  when  they  are  apart  or  not  kept  at  perfect  rest.  When 
bones  are  maintained  accurately  in  position  or  are  impacted,  direct  union  ensues  as  in  the 
soft  parts,  but  when  movement  is  allowed,  reparative  material  is  poured  out  around  the 
broken  fragments,  and  the  provisional  callus  of  authors,  or  the  ensheathing  callus  of  Paget, 
is  formed,  which,  acting  as  a  temporary  splint,  keeps  the  bones  in  position  till  they  unite 
by  means  of  the  permanent  callus.  The  best  repair  of  a  fracture  is  the  direct,  and  when 
provisional  callus  exists  some  mobility  of  the  broken  bone  has  been  allowed,  to  a  certainty. 
This  addition  to  our  knowledge  is  due  to  Sir  J.  Paget,  for  until  his  day,  a  provisional 


'  I  am  indebted  to  a  valued  pupil,  Mr,  W.  H.  Harsant,  for  the  above  description  of  the  splint. 
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callus  was  always  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  means  for  the  repair  of  every  fracture.  We 
now  know  it  is  only  present  when  mobility  of  the  fragments  interferes  with  direct  repair, 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  provisional  callus,  may  the  extent  of  mobility  be 
estimated. 

When  a  bone  is  broken,  blood  is  effused,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
injury  to  the  soft  parts  and  the  amount  of  comminution  of  the  bone  ;  it  is  exceptional  to 
find  blood  between  the  broken  bones.  In  simple  fracture  the  periosteum  may  be  only  torn 
across ;  in  the  comminuted  it  is  more  extensively  injured,  wliile  in  incomplete  fractures  it 
is  probably  always  entire. 

After  a  simple  fracture  some  slight  inflammatory  exudation  may  be  poured  out  around 
the  broken  bone,  which  in  healthy  subjects  is  very  limited  and  unattended  by  any  consti- 
tutional symptoms.  In  more  complicated  cases  or  in  cachectic  subjects,  the  effusion  may 
be  extensive,  and  constitutional  symptoms  vvith  febrile  disturbance  severe.  Under  favor- 
able conditions,  this  inflammatory  material  will  be  absorbed  with  the  effused  blood.  The 
true  reparative  material  is  poured  out  about  the  sixth  or  ninth  day,  and,  when  no  displace- 
ment exists,  it  will  be  effused  only  between  the  ends  of  the  broken  bones  ;  when,  however, 
the  bones  are  comminuted  it  will  be  more  diffused.  When  they  are  misplaced,  it  will  be 
still  less  defined,  and  when  the  periosteum  is  much  separated  or  torn,  it  will  be  poured  out 
around  the  bones  as  a  provisional  callus.  The  true  reparative  products  are  chiefly  poured 
out  by  the  periosteum  and  endosteum,  though  the  soft  parts  around  at  times  add  their 
quota.  In  the  flat  bones,  the  ossification  of  this  reparative  material  has  a  preliminary 
fibrous  tissue  stage,  and  in  the  long  after  the  blood  has  been  absorbed,  the  cell  infiltration 
passes  on  to  the  formation  of  connective  tissue  or  neoplasm  which  subsequently  ossifies,  in 
rare  cases  passing  through  the  stage  of  fibro-cartilage.  In  children,  it  is  probable  that  the 
cartilaginous  stage  always  precedes  the  osseous,  while  in  adults,  the  bone  is  poured  out  at 
once,  which  is  probably  always  the  case  in  all  rapidly  repairing  fractures. 

Ossification  may  take  place  in  the  periosteal  blastema  or  in  the  endosteal  or  in  both — 
these  points  being  greatly  determined  by  the  relative  position  of  the  broken  ends  of  the 
shaft  of  the  bone  and  tlie  comminution  of  the  fragments  ;  great  displacement  and  separa- 
tion of  the  fragments  being  bridged  over  or  cemented  together  by  irregular  masses  of  con- 
necting bone  tissue. 

When  immobility  of  the  broken  bones  has  not  been  maintained,  the  bone  cement  or 
provisional  callus  will  be  very  extensive.  In  the  ribs  where  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
movement,  there  is  always  some  ensheathing  callus ;  indeed,  Dupuytren's  ring  of  provi- 
sional callus  is  constant.  In  the  clavicle  also  it  is  common.  In  other  bones,  it  will  vary 
with  the  amount  of  movement  that  has  been  allowed  in  their  treatment.  When  the  move- 
ment is  very  great,  the  process  of  ossification  will  not  go  on  kindly,  and  ligamentous  or 
fibrous  union  will  remain,  giving  rise  to  an  ununited  fracture,  and  occasionally  a  false 
joint  is  formed.  (A  splendid  example  of  tliis  is  represented  in  Fig,  480.)  The  rapidity 
with  which  ossification  or  true  bony  union  is  obtained  in  fracture  depends  much  on  tlse 
degree  of  immobility  insured  to  the  broken  bones  and  tlie  constitutional  power  of  the 
patient. 

The  period  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the  reparative  process  are  usually  completed 
after  fractures  of  adult  human  bones  are  reckoned  thus  according  to  Paget : — To  the  second 
or  third  day  after  the  injury,  inflammation  in  and  about  the  parts ;  thence  to  the  eighth 
or  tenth  seeming  inaction,  with  subsidence  of  inflammation  ;  thence,  to  about  the  twentieth, 
production  of  the  rei)arative  material,  and  its  gradual  development  to  its  fibrous  or  carti- 
laginous condition  ;  thenceforward  its  gradual  ossification,  a  part  of  the  process  which  is 
most  variable  in  both  its  time  of  commencement  and  its  rate  of  progress,  and  which  is 
probably  rarely  completed  before  the  ninth  or  tenth  week. 

In  open  or  compound  fractures,  repair  goes  on  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
in  simple,  and  when  they  are  made  simple  by  sealing  the  wound,  precisely  in  the  same 
way.  When  the  wound  is  left  open  and  su[)puration  takes  place  in  tlie  soft  parts  around 
the  broken  fragments,  repair  goes  on  through  granulation,  the  granulation  tissue  subse- 
quently ossifying  and  passing  into  bone-cells;  the  process  of  repair  under  these  circum- 
stances being  more  gradual  than  where  the  reparative  material  is  poured  out  between  the 
broken  bones,  and  goes  on  directly  to  ossify. 

At  times  after  a  simple  fracture,  but  more  commonly  after  a  compound,  the  fractured 
bone  inflames,  and,  as  a  result,  the  broken  fragments  die  wholly  or  in  part,  repair  is 
retarded  and  cannot  be  performed  until  the  necrosed  bone  has  been  cast  off  or  removed. 
In  comminuted  compound  fracture,  this  result  is  more  common  than  in  less  complicated 
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cases.  In  gunshot  injuries  of"  bones  this  comminution  of  the  bone  is  the  chief  point  of 
difference  between  them  and  other  compound  fractures. 

Compound  fractures,  as  a  rule,  require  for  their  repair  three  or  four  times  the  period 
required  in  simple. 

Ununited  fractures  are  met  with,  when,  from  any  local  or  general  cause,  ossific 
union  is  delayed  or  does  not  take  place  between  the  broken  ends  of  the  bones,  and  in  by 
far  the  bulk  of  cases,  this  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  that  complete  rest  and  quiet  which  is 
so  essential  for  the  ossific  union  of  a  broken  bone.  When  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  are 
kept  asunder,  ossific  union  is  likewise  sure  to  be  retarded  or  prevented,  and  also  when  any 
muscle  or  fascia  is  placed  between  the  broken  fragments.  In  feeble  cachectic  and  syphi- 
litic subjects  the  same  want  of  repair  may  likewise  be  met  with. 

Failures  in  the  reparative  process  depend  therefore  on  some  failure  in  the  general  power 
of  the  patient,  want  of  care  in  the  local  treatment  of  the  case,  or  on  some  local  cause. 
The  union,  however,  is,  as  a  rule,  simply  delayed. 

Hamilton  calculates  that  such  delayed  union  occurs  once  in  500  cases,  but  this  average 
I  believe  to  be  too  high.  It  is  chiefly  found,  according  to  Norris  ('Amer.  Journ.  of  Med. 
Sciences,'  1842),  in  the  thigh,  leg,  arm,  forearm,  and  lower  jaw.  I  have  seen  it,  how- 
ever, in  the  clavicle  and  in  the  ribs,  and  cases  are  recorded  in  which  it  was  met  with  in 
the  spine. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  union  of  the  broken  bones  is  by  fibrous  tissue  which  has 
failed  to  ossify.    In  Prep.  1110®",  Guy's  Museum,  this  condition  is  well  exemplified,  the 

ends  of  the  bone  being  pointed  and  firmly  joined  by  liga- 
Fm.  480.  mentous  tissue.    The  length  of  this  tissue  varies  in  dif- 

ferent cases.  In  exceptional  instances,  the  ends  of  the 
bone  are  rounded  and  inclosed  by  a  strong  capsular  liga- 
ment, and  thus  a  false  joint  is  formed,  which  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  a  si)ecimen  of  fracture  of  the  forearm  (Guy's 
Museum,  1119'^"),  but  still  better  in  that  of  the  humerus 
(Prep.  1110^^),  (Fig.  480)  in  which  the  ends  of  the  bone 
are  studded  with  fibro-cartilage,  and  complete  movement 
existed. 

In  more  rare  cases  there  is  a  total  absence  of  all  uniting 
medium. 

Treatment — Regarding  a  large  majority  of  cases  of 
ununited  fracture,  as  examples  of  delayed  union,  due  to 
False  joint  ^  want  of  that  absolute  immobility  of  the  fractured  limb 

in iriiineruD  which  is  so  essential  for  its  repair,  the  most  essential  point 

Prep.  1110",  Guy's  Mus.  to  be  observed  in  treatment  is,  the  application  of  an 

absolutely  immovable  apparatus,  which  may  be  found  in 
one  of  the  forms  of  splint  described  as  immovable,  such  as  that  of  starch,  egg  and  flour, 
chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  liquid  glass,  with  gutta-percha,  millboard,  zinc,  or  felt ;  the 
joints  above  and  below  the  broken  bone  being  included  in  the  apparatus,  while  tonic  con- 
stitutional treatment  is  at  the  same  time  observed. 

When  the  limb  is  thus  firmly  fixed,  rest  and  the  non-use  of  the  limb  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary ;  indeed,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  moderate  use  of  the  limb  seems  to  be  bene- 
ficial, and  in  several  cases  under  my  care,  repair  seems  to  have  been  hastened  by  such  a 
license.  John  Hunter  saw  the  truth  embodied  in  these  remarks,  having  asserted  in  1787: 
"  AVhen  the  uniting  process  in  fractures  is  backwards,  the  parts  should  not  be  kept  at  per- 
fect rest.  I  have  seen  fractures  of  the  leg  which  would  not  otherwise  unite,  do  so  after 
patients  were  up  on  their  legs,  the  fractured  bones  being  well  supplied  with  iron  splints, 
&c."  (MS.  Lect.).  When  these  means  fail,  the  ends  of  the  bone  may  be  well  rubbed 
together  to  excite  action  before  the  re-application  of  splints,  or  subcutaneously  scored  with 
a  tenotomy  knife,  while  in  still  older  cases  the  bones  may  be  fastened  together  by  means 
of  wire  sutures,  or  drilled  and  secured  Avith  ivory  pegs,  the  credit  of  this  latter  suggestion 
being  due  to  Dieffenbach.  Dr.  Physick,  of  Philadelphia,  years  ago  (1804)  suggested  the 
introduction  of  a  seton  between  the  ends  of  the  broken  "bones,  and  Norris  reports  that 
good  success  has  followed  the  practice,  54  out  of  72  cases  being  successful.  The  object 
of  the  treatment  is  to  excite  local  action  between  the  fragments,  and  when  this  is  secured, 
the  seton  may  be  removed.  With  the  same  view  Malgaigne  introduced  acupuncture 
needles  between  the  bones,  and  Miller  and  M.  Blandin  subcutaneously  scraped  with  a 
tenotomy  knife  the  ends  of  the  bones  or  the  connective  tissue. 
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Resection  has  also  been  practised,  and,  according  to  Norris,  with  success  in  thirty- 
seven  out  of  sixty-four  cases.  The  operation,  however,  is  formidable,  and  should  only  be 
undertaken  where  there  is  no  hope  of  minor  measures  being  successful,  the  ends  of  the 
fragments  being  far  a[)art,  and  the  condition  of  the  limb  such  as  to  render  some  risk  justi- 
fiable to  gain  the  desired  end.  I  have  performed  this  operation  for  ununited  fractures  of 
the  femur  and  humerus  with  excellent  results. 

Dr.  II.  J.  Bigelow,  of  Harvard,  has,  however,  met  with  considerable  success  in  detach- 
ing the  periosteum  for  about  half  an  inch  from  the  extremities  of  the  affected  bone  with 
the  muscles,  taking  off  the  ends  of  the  bones  and  securing  the  resected  portions  together 
by  strong  wire  passed  through  half  the  thickness  of  the  shaft  of  either  fragment ;  the 
periosteal  flaps  may  also  be  united  by  sutures.  The  limb  should  then  be  fixed  on  a  splint. 
The  wire  can  be  left  in  place  without  fear  from  two  to  six  months.  He  cured  ten  out  of 
eleven  cases  where  this  operation  was  perfoi-raed.  ('American  Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences,' 
1867.) 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  fracture  which  had  united  becomes  disunited  after  fever, 
scurvy,  or  other  enfeebling  cause,  and  I  have  had  one  very  marked  case  of  this  in  the 
person  of  a  young  lady  who  had  her  thigh  fractui'ed  abroad,  and  subsequently  became  the 
subject  of  tropical  fever.  In  her  case,  although  the  bond  of  union  completely  gave  way,  she 
subsequently  obtained  a  firm  limb  by  means  of  local  immobility  and  constitutional  tonics. 
These  cases  ought  to  be  classed  with  otliers  in  Avhich  the  cicatrices  of  burns  or  old  ulcers 
break  down  under  some  enfeebling  influence,  and  heal  under  tonic  and  general  hygienic 
treatment.    In  the  treatment  of  all  these  cases  time  ought  not  to  be  estimated  too  closely. 

The  deformities  that  follow  badly  united  fractures  require  at  times  surgical  treatment, 
and,  when  the  surgeon  is  consulted  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  case,  chloroform 
should  be  given  and  the  bone  re-fractured  and  set  in  good  posi- 
tion— it  being  quite  justifiable  to  employ  considerable  force  to 
attain  this  end.  In  young  subjects,  this  re-fracture  is  rarely 
attended  with  difficulty,  while  in  the  adult,  some  is  usually 
found.  QEsterlen  and  Skey  were  strong  advocates  for  this  prac- 
tice, the  former  having  employed  it  up  to  the  twenty-fourth  week, 
and  the  latter  on  a  boy,  ajt.  15,  thirteen  months  after  the 
fractiu'e. 

AYhen  the  bone  has  united  too  firmly  to  permit  of  re-fracture, 
it  should  be  divided  by  a  subcutaneous  section,  or  by  some 
cutting  operation.  Key  did  this  latter  operation  in  the  leg,  in 
1839  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Kep.,'  series  i,  iv),  and  Lister  more  recently 
has  done  the  same  ('  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  1868).  The  subcuta- 
neous section  should  be  performed  in  a  similar  way  to  that 
adopted  by  W.  Adams  in  dividing  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone 
with  a  saw  or  chisel. 

These  operations,  however,  are  only  to  be  undertaken  when 
the  local  deformity  is  great  and  the  limb  useless. 

In  the  incomplete  or  green-stick  fractui-es  of  infancy,  if  the 
bone  be  not  straightened,  strange  deformities  ensue.    In  the 

case  depicted  in  Fig.  481,  such  a  result  was  to  be  seen,  the  bent  tibia  and  fibula  having 
been  much  thickened  by  the  deposition  of  bone  in  the  concavity  of  the  arch,  the  bone 
measuring  across  its  centre  six  inches.    It  was  taken  from  a  girl,  twelve  years  old. 


Fig.  481. 


Hyperostosis  after  green- 
stick  fracture. 


SPECIAL  FRACTURES.— FRACTURES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

Fractures  of  the  cranium  and  spinal  column  have  already  received  attention;  those  of 
the  lower  jaw  have  been  described  in  page  397,  and  those  of  the  nose  and  sternum  in 
chapter  xvii. 

Fracture  of  the  clavicle  is  generally  the  result  of  indirect  violence  such  as  a  fall 
upon  the  shoulder,  and  when  of  direct  it  is  usually  compound  or  comminuted.  Hamilton 
and  Gurlt  record  examples  from  muscular  action,  aad  I  have  seen  one  in  a  man,  ast.  44 
(who  had  had  syphilis  nine  years  before),  from  simply  lifting  a  heavy  weight  from  the 
ground.  The  bone  broke  near  the  sternal  end  with  a  snap,  and  a  good  recovery  followed. 
The  case  was  brought  under  my  notice  by  Mr.  Couling,  now  of  Brighton,  when  house- 
surgeon  at  Guy's.  The  statistics  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  as  compiled  from  the  expe- 
rience of  sixteen  years,  by  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Hulke  (Holmes's  System,'  vol.  ii),  prove 
the  clavicle  to  be  more  frequently  broken  than  any  other  single  bone,  the  radius  standing 
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next  in  order,  although,  inchuling  fracture  of  the  radius  with  the  uhia,  the  fracture  of  the 
clavicle  stands  second.  Half  the  recorded  cases  occurred  in  children  under  five  years 
of  age 

The  bone,  as  a  rule,  is  broken  about  its  centre,  althougli  fractures  of  either  extremity 
are  met  with.  The  line  of  fracture  with  rare  exceptions  is  oblique  from  without  inwards, 
and  from  before  backwards ;  the  inner  fragment  having  commonly  a  tendency  to  ride 
over  the  outer,  the  outer  falling  downwards  and  backwards. 

The  symptoms  are  generally  well  marked.  There  will  be  inability  to  move  the  arm 
freely,  with  pain  in  the  attempt,  the  ])atient  supporting  the  arm  of  the  affected  side.  On 
com})aring  the  shoulders  of  the  two  sides,  the  joint  on  the  affected  will  be  placed  lower 
and  more  forward  than  on  the  sound,  and,  at  the  same  time,  drawn  nearer  to  the  median 
line  of  the  body,  even  for  an  inch  where  the  displacement  is  great.  On  passing  the  finger 
over  the  broken  bone  some  depression  and  corresponding  elevation  of  the  broken  fragments 
will  be  made  out,  and  when  the  examination  is  made  after  the  expiration  of  days  with  the 
effusion  of  much  solid  material.  Crepitus  can  sometimes  be  detected,  but  it  need  not  be 
looked  for — this  symptom,  w^ith  the  amount  of  displacement,  depending  much  upon  the 
line  of  the  fracture  and  its  situation. 

Dr.  R.  Smith,  of  Dublin,  points  out  ('  Treatise  on  Fracture,'  1850),  how  in  fractures  of 
the  acromial  end  of  the  bone  between  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments,  tliere  is  scarcely 
any  displacement  of  either  fragment  ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  diagnosis  has 
to  be  made  by  pain  produced  on  pi'essure  over  the  broken  point,  and  the  crepitus  educed 
by  the  movement  of  the  bones  in  opposite  directions  through  the  fingers.  He  also  shows, 
how  in  fracture  external  to  the  trapezoid  ligament,  the  inner  fragment  being  drawn 
upwards  by  the  trapezius  muscle,  the  disjilacement  is  great. 

In  children,  incomplete  fractures  of  this  bone  may  occur  (Fig.  476). 

Fractures  of  the  clavicle  are  sometimes  comminuted  and  compound,  and  occasionally 
complicated  with  some  severe  injury  to  the  vessels  beneath.  In  the  case  of  the  late  Sir 
R.  Peel,  the  accident  was  followed  by  a  pulsating  blood-tumor  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  due  to  a  rupture  or  laceration  of  some  large  vein,  probably  the  subclavian, 
while  from  the  severe  pain  that  attended  the  injury,  some  of  the  nerves  of  the  brachial 
plexus  were  believed  to  have  been  injured.  Mr.  Erichsen  has  recorded  ('  Brit.  Med. 
Journ.,'  June  7,  1873)  a  case,  in  which  the  subclavian  vein  was  compressed  by  a  fragment 
of  a  broken  clavicle,  and  in  which  amputation  of  the  shoulder-joint  was  performed  on  the 
sixteenth  day,  and  I  have  seen  one  in  which  a  broken  clavicle  was  followed  by  arrest  of 
pulsation  in  the  artery  of  the  corresponding  arm.  At  St.  George's  Hospital,  there  is  a  spe- 
cimen in  which  the  end  of  the  fractured  bone  was  driven  through  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

Fractures  of  both  clavicles  have  also  been  recorded.  I  have  seen  this  more  than  once 
in  children. 

Treatment — Daily  experience  jjroves  that  fractures  of  the  clavicle  unite  without  any 
treatment,  and,  moreover,  by  palpable  deformity  shows  that  where  treatment  has  been 
•  employed,  the  union  is  neither  perfect  nor  satisfactory.  Daily  experience  likewise  proves, 
that  in  most,  if  not  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  the  bones  fall  well  into  place  on 
the  patient  assuming  the  recumbent  position.  In  young  ladies,  and  in  others  where  it  is 
a  matter  of  importance  to  prevent  deformity,  this  recumbent  position  in  bed  may  be  main- 
tained for  about  three  weeks  till  union  has  fairly  taken  place  ;  but  children  and  men  will 
rarely  be  found  willing  to  follow  such  a  line  of  treatment,  and  happily  it  is  not  required, 
for  nearly,  if  not  quite  eqally  good  results  will  be  secured  by  imitating  what  takes  place 
on  the  ])atient  assuming  the  recumbent  position,  viz.,  by  fixing  the  lower  blade  of  the 
scapula  to  the  chest,  binding  down  its  angle  to  the  thorax,  and  thus  preventing  the  tilting 
forwards  and  rotation  of  the  bone  tlu-ough  which  tlie  deformity  takes  place. 

The  plan  I  have  now  adopted  for  some  years  is,  to  place  a  ])ad  over  the  blade  of  the 
scapula  below  its  spine,  and  to  bind  the  bone  firmly  to  the  tliorax  by  means  of  broad 
strips  of  stra|)ping  obliquely  encircling  half  the  chest  from  the  spine  to  the  sternum,  at  the 
same  time  supporting  the  affected  arm  in  a  sling,  and  drawing  the  hand  upwards  towards 
the  opposite  shoulder.  This  same  method  is  also  advocated  by  Dr.  E.  Hartshorne,  of 
Pennsylvania.  Whilst  the  strapping  is  being  fixed,  the  scapula  should  be  well  tilted 
backwards  by  elevating  the  arm,  or,  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  position. 
When  this  jiractice  cannot  be  followed,  the  elbow  should  be  brought  forward  to  a  point 
below  the  nipple  of  the  affected  side  and  the  hand  drawn  over  the  opposite  shoulder.  The 
old  plan  of  fixing  the  pad  in  the  axilla  and  using  a  figure-of-eight  bandage  is  of  no  benefit, 
and,  moreover,  causes  much  discomfort  to  the  patient. 

The  axillary  pad  of  Desault  is,  at  times  serviceable,  and  may  be  employed,  being  easily 
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Fig.  482. 


Fracture  of  scapula. 
Prep.  10972°,  Guy's  Mus. 


fixed  by  a  broad  piece  of  strapping'  made  to  encircle  the  shoulder.  In  addition  to  the  pad, 
Professor  Gordon,  of  Belfast  ('  Dublin  Quart.,'  1859),  recommends  the  injured  arm  to  be 
extended  downwards  and  iirmly  fixed  to  the  body  by  a  bandage,  permanent  extension 
being  kept  up  by  means  of  a  band  fastened  above  to  the  forearm  flexed  at  right  angles, 
and  below,  around  tlie  perineum  or  upper  ])art  of  the  thigh. 

Fractures  of  the  scapula,  probably,  are  always  the  result  of  direct  violence, 
although  a  fracture  of  its  neck  may  be  produced  by  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder. 

The  body  of  the  bone  may  be  fissured  in  any  direction  (Fig. 
482),  though  much  displacement  is  rare. 

In  this  accident,  mobility  of  the  broken  bone  and  crepitus 
may  usually  be  made  out  by  manipulation  ;  though  in  fat  sub- 
jects and  when  effusion  exists  the  diagnosis  may  be  difficult. 

Treatment — A  broad  pad  carefully  adjusted  and  kept  in 
position  by  means  of  broad  strips  of  plaster  encircling  half  tlie 
thorax,  the  arm  being  kept  quiet  and  the  elbow  raised  in  a 
sling,  is  usually  sufficient  treatment,  although  a  good  shield  of 
gutta  percha  or  felt  may  be  sometimes  beneficial. 

The  acromion  process  may  be  fractured  across  its  base  or  in 
any  other  part,  and,  when  it  is  so  the  outer  fragment  is  gene- 
rally drawn  downwards  with  the  arm,  producing  a  dropping  of 
the  shoulder.  The  accident  can  readily  be  made  out,  on  tra- 
cing the  spine  of  the  scapula  outwards,  by  the  deformity,  the 
break  in  the  normal  line  of  the  bone,  and  the  local  pain,  if  not 
by  the  separation  of  the  fragments.  There  is  also  loss  of  power 
in  the  arm  and  alteration  in  its  outline. 

It  should  be  treated  by  raising  the  elbow  by  means  of  a  good 
sling  or  bandage,  a  small  axillary  pad  and  a  circular  bandage  binding  the  arm  to  the 
thorax.  The  union,  however,  is  often  ligamentous,  it  being  impossible  to  keep  the  frag- 
ments of  bone  closely  in  apposition. 

Fracture  of  the  coracoid  process  are  remarkably  rare.  I  have  seen  but  one  decided 
instance,  and  that  in  a  girl,  aet.  15  or  16,  the  result  of  a  blow.  There  was  local  pain  and 
crepitus  to  denote  the  injury  with  displacement  of  the  process,  its  point  being  drawn  down- 
wards by  the  biceps  muscle,  and  its  base  projecting.  It  is  more  commonly  associated  with 
dislocation  of  the  humerus. 

Treatment. — The  muscles  attached  to  the  process  must  be  relaxed,  the  biceps  by 
flexing  the  forearm,  and  the  coraco-brachialis  by  drawing  the 
arm  forwards  and  inwards.    In  this  position,  the  arm  should  be 
bound  by  a  bandage,  the  bone  itself,  if  possible,  being  restored 
to  its  normal  position  by  manipulation. 

Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula  or  of  the  glenoid  fossa 
must  be  rare.  Sir  A.  Cooper  described  such  cases,  but  since 
Malgaigne  showed  how  the  symptoms  described  might  be  pro- 
duced by  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  with  fracture  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  some  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  question  of  a  sim- 
ple fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  ever  occurring.  In  Guy's 
Museum,  prep.  1097*^,  there  is  a  specimen  of  fracture  of  the  neck 
(Fig.  483),  and  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  there  is  a 
second,  the  third  being  recorded  in  Du  Verney,  '  Traite  des 
Maladies  des  Os,'  1751.  Sir  A.  Coo[)er  gives  the  flattening  and 
sinking  of  the  shoulder,  the  prominence  of  the  acromion,  the 
elongation  of  the  arm,  and  the  presence  of  crepitus  as  the  chief 
symptoms,  the  head  of  the  humerus  being  felt  in  the  axilla.  He  also  relates  how  the 
arm  may  be  replaced  in  its  normal  position  and  again  displaced  on  allowing  the  arm  to 
drop,  this  symptom  being  the  chief  one  of  diagnosis  between  the  supposed  accident  and 
dislocation  but,  when  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  exists  with  fracture  of 
the  glencoid  fossa,  the  same  symptoms  are  found.  The  subject,  therefore,  requires  further 
elucidation.  In  suspected  cases  of  this  kind  the  elbow  should  be  raised,  in  order  to  press 
the  head  of  the  bone  well  upwards  into  position,  and  kept  there  by  sling  and  bandage. 

I  have  seen  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  downwards  and  forwards, 
complicated  with  a  fracture  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  broken  piece 
being  drawn  downwards. 


Fig.  483. 


Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
scapula. 
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Fig.  485. 


Rllunerm 


Fracture  of  the 
head  and  tuberosi- 
ties of  the  humerus. 
Poland's  case. 


Greater  Tttberositv 

Impacted  fracture 
of  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus. 
Prep.  lllS"",  Guy's  Mus. 


Fractures  of  the  humerus  form  about  one-.seventli  of  all  fractures,  and  are  about 
half  as  frequent  as  fractures  of  the  clavicle  and  scapula  together.  They  are  commonly  the 
result  of  direct  violence,  and  occasionally  of  muscular  action.  They  may  be  divided  into 
fractures  of  the  head  and  t7iberogities,  shaft,  and  condyles. 

Fractures  involving  the  head  and  tuberosities  are  usually  the  result  of  a  blow  or  a  fall 
upon  the  shoulder,  although  occasionally  they  follow  falls  on  the  elbow.  In  a  case  tliat 
came  under  my  care  in  1877  and  died  from  other  injuries,  the  greater  tuberosity  was 
crushed  off  and  displaced  upwards  from  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder.  This  accident  could 
never  have  been  made  out  during  life.  In  all  cases,  the  direction  of  the  violence  is  an 
important  point  to  discover,  as  by  it  the  surgeon  obtains  the  best  guide  to  the  position  of 
the  fragments  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  injury. 

When  the  line  of  fracture  follows  that  of  the  anatomical  nech,  it  is  intracapsular ;  and 
when  it  occurs,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  completely  separated  and  left  as  a  foreign 

body  in  the  joint ;  yet  such  cases  are  very  rare. 
In  others,  such  as  Fig.  484  illustrates,  the  head 
is  separated  and  the  tuberosity  fractured ;  more 
commonly,  however,  the  fracture  is  impacted,  the 
lower  fragment  being  either  driven  into  the  head 
of  the  bone,  or  the  head  driven  into  the  neck,  the 
greater  tuberosity,  as  a  rule,  being  broken  (Fig. 
485).  Dr.  R.  Smith,  of  Dublin,  states  that  when 
this  accident  exists,  the  arm  is  shortened,  the 
acromion  process  projects,  the  shoulder  loses  its 
rounded  form,  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  ap- 
proaches the  acromion,  and  the  head  of  the  bone 
cannot  be  felt.  When  the  tuberosity  is  broken 
off,  crepitus  may  be  detected. 

In  1868,  I  saw  such  a  case  in  a  woman,  jet. 
59,  who  had  fallen  on  the  shoulder  nineteen  days 
previously,  the  case  having  been  treated  as  one  of  contusion.  Shortening  in  the  arm  of 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  a  distinct  prominence  of  bone  with  thickening  could  be  felt 
between  the  acromion  and  coracoid  processes ;  while  the  head  of  the  bone  rotated  freely 
in  the  glenoid  cavity.  In  it,  there  was  some  flattening  of  the  deltoid.  A  good  recovery 
took  place  with  permanent  shortening.  I  saw  also  a  similar  case  in  1865,  in  an  old  man 
aet.  82,  in  wliich  good  repair  took  place. 

More  commonly  a  fracture  about  the  head  of  the  bone  means  a  fracture  in  the  line,  or 
a  separation  of  the  epiphysis,  the  epiphysis  including  the  head  and  the  tuberosities.  This 
accident  is  generally  the  result  of  a  fall  on  the  elbow,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  accident 
are  tolerably  distinct.  The  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  in  its  normal  position,  but  is  not 
movable  on  rotating  the  shaft,  while  the  end  of  the  displaced  shaft  is  usually  sent  forward. 
AVhen  fractured,  the  bone  presents  a  sharp  edge  and  outline  ;  but  when  displaced — an 
accident  that  can  only  occur  in  subjects  under  twenty-one — the  end  of  the  bone  appears 
rounded  and  slightly  convex.    It  is,  moreover,  drawn  forward  by  the  action  of  the  pectoral 

muscles,  and  made  to  project  beneath  the  cora- 
coid process  in  a  marked  and  characteristic  man- 
ner. In  Fig.  486,  taken  from  a  male  patient  of 
mine,  set.  16,  this  is  well  seen. 

When  the  separation  is  complete,  the  displace- 
ment will  be  very  marked.  When  partial,  it 
will  be  equally  characteristic,  but,  in  partial  dis- 
location of  the  shaft,  some  mobility  of  the  head 
of  the  bone  will  exist.  In  this  accident  the  shaft 
may  be  at  times  replaced  by  manipulation,  "  but 
the  moment  the  ]iarts  are  abandoned  to  the  un- 
controlled action  of  the  muscles  the  deformity 
recurs." — R.  Smith. 

When  impaction  of  either  fragment  exists,  no 
crepitus  will  be  felt  unless  forcible  movement  be 
niiide,  when  it  may  be  elicited.    Care,  however, 
should  be  observed  in  seeking  for  this  information,  as  a  forcible  separation  of  the  impacted 
,  -  rpi^^  accident  is  generally  to  be  made  out  by  the  nature  of  the 


Fig.  486. 


Separation  of  shaft  of  humerus  from  upper 
epiphysis. 


bones  is  a  fatal  eri-or. 
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injury,  the  shortening  of  the  limb,  the  absence  of  crepitus,  and  the  movement  of  the  head 
of  the  bone  on  making  gentle  rotation  of  the  shaft. 

In  fractures  of  the  anatomical  neck  when  the  head  of  the  bone  is  driven  into  the 
tuberosity  and  shaft,  as  in  all  other  forms  of  impacted  fracture,  union  will  go  on  if  tlie 
impacted  bones  are  not  displaced  by  manipulation.  The  surgeon,  therefore,  has  only  to 
apply  some  simple  splint,  such  as  an  anterior  and  posterior  or  lateral,  or  Stroraeyer's 
cushion  (Fig.  500),  to  maintain  rest,  and  the  same  treatment  is  applied  in  fracture  or 
separation  of  the  epiphyses  when  the  bones  have  been  i-eplaced.  In  the 
case  illustrated  in  Fig.  486,  a  capital  arm  existed.  Fig.  487. 

Fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  below  the  tuberosities  is, 
however,  probably  the  most  common  form  of  accident,  and  the  line  of 
fracture  may  be  transverse  or  oblique  (Fig.  487).  In  it,  when  the  bone 
is  broken  above  the  insertion  of  the  pectoral  muscle — its  usual  seat — the 
lower  fragment  is  drawn  inwards  towards  the  chest,  whilst  the  upper 
fragment  is  drawn  upwards  and  outivards  by  the  muscles  that  are  inserted 
into  the  tuberosities.  The  bone  projects  forward  or  backward  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  fracture,  the  direction  depending  greatly  upon  that 
of  the  force.  The  more  oblique  the  line  of  fracture,  the  greater  the  de- 
formity. Imi)action  of  the  broken  fragments  m;iy  occur  in  this  as  in  the 
last  fracture,  the  lower  usually  penetrating  tlie  upper. 

When,  after  a  separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis  or  fracture  through 
the  tuberosities  or  neck  of  the  bone,  the  upper  end  of  the  diaphysis  or  the 
lower  fragment  of  the  broken  bone  is  drawn  inward  and  forward  by  the      Fracture  of  the 
pectoral  muscles,  the  case  may  simulate  that  of  dislocation.    The  mis-    ^uigicaiaeckof  the 

J      *  11 1111161' US, 

take,  however,  should  not  be  made,  as  in  the  early  period  of  the  accident      Prep  11073' 
increased  mobility  of  the  bone  and  crepitus  should  be  enough  to  indicate 
its  nature  ;  and,  in  the  later  period  when  the  deformity  produced  by  the  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  is  visible,  the  accident  is  palpable. 

Treatment — The  nature  of  the  accident  having  been  ascertained  and  the  question  of 
im.paction  or  non-impaction  decided,  the  treatment  becomes  simple,  for  in  the  imj>acted 
fracture  whether  of  the  anatomical  or  surgical  neck,  the  aim  should  be  to  keep  the  im[)acted 
bones  in  position  and  to  prevent  their  being  loosened  so  that  natural  processes  may  effect 
a  cure  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  with  a  limited  degree  of  deformity  ;  and,  in  a  non-impacted 
fracture,  the  first  aim  is  to  bring  the  bones  into  as  good  apposition  as  possible,  and  to  keep 
them  there  by  means  of  splints  and  position.  In  doing  this  the  tendency  of  the  fracture 
has  to  be  considered,  which  is  that  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  inwards  by  the  pectoral 
muscle,  and  the  upper  fragment  outwards  by  the  scapular  muscles.  The  best  plan  to  carry 
out  these  objects  is  to  fix  the  arm  between  any  inside  right  angular  and  outside  straight 
splints,  the  former  extending  from  the  axilla  to  the  wrist,  and  the  latter  to  the  elbow,  the 
two  being  bound  well  together.  It  is  a  dangerous  practice  simply  to  place  the  forearm  in 
a  sling  and  bind  the  arm  to  the  side.  When  much  injury  to  the  soft  parts  or  any  wound 
exists,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  draw  the  arm  outward  from  the  body  at  half  a  right  angle 
and  to  rest  it  on  the  splint  Avith  the  forearm  partially  flexed,  care  being  taken  that  the 
lower  fragment  is  not  drawn  too  far  inward,  or  to  bind  it  on  Stromeyer's  cushion. 

At  other  times,  a  good  gutta-percha,  felt,  or  leather  casing,  moulded  to  the  shoulder 
and  arm  is  very  efficient.  Erichsen  advises  a  bent  leather  splint,  the  angle  being  well 
pressed  into  the  axilla,  with  one  half  fixed  to  the  arm,  and  the  other  to  the  thorax. 

In  all  these  cases  the  surgeon  should  explain  to  the  patient  that  some  impairment  of  the 
mobility  of  the  limb  may  be  expected,  and  some  shortening  in  impacted  fractures. 

Fracture  of  the  greater  tuberosity  is  a  recognized  accident,  and  is  usually 
associated  with  dislocation  of  the  humerus  forwards,  the  scapular  muscles  drawing  the 
tuberosity  backward.  Dr.  R.  Smith,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Fractures,  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  two  of  these  cases.  He  describes  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  breadth  of  tlie 
articulation,  the  projection  of  tlie  acromion  and  flattening  of  the  deltoid,  as  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  injury.  He  also  draws  attention  to  the  vertical  sulcus  correspond- 
ing to  tlie  bicipital  groove,  formed  by  the  head  of  the  bone  on  the  inner  side  and  the  dis- 
placed tuberosity  on  tlie  outer,  as  one  of  the  characteristic  symptoms. 

Fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  are  common,  and  more  readily  made 
out  as  well  as  successfully  treated  than  any  other  fracture.  When  oblique,  they  are  fre- 
quently followed  by  some  degree  of  shortening,  but  this  result  is  of  little  practical  import- 
ance, as  it  interferes  but  slightly  with  the  functions  of  the  hand.  Such  fractures  are  as 
commonly  the  result  of  direct  as  of  indirect  violence,  muscular  action  being  by  no  means 
50 
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Fig.  488. 


Spliut  for  fracture  at  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus. 


an  uncommon  cause,  I  have  already  mentioned  an  instance  in  which  it  occurred  in  a 
man  in  a  marital  embrace,  and  a  second  produced  by  throwing  a  ball.  Lonsdale,  Mal- 
gaigne,  Hamilton,  and  others  have  recorded  similar  instances. 

When  the  fracture  is  transverse,  there  is  no  displacement.  When  oblique,  the  tendency 
of  the  lower  fragment  to  ride  will  depend  upon  the  line  of  the  obliquity  and  its  position. 
When  the  line  of  fracture  is  below  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  the  upper  fragment  will 

have  a  tendency  to  be  drawn  outwards ;  when  above 
this  point,  the  upper  fragment  will  be  attracted  inwards 
by  the  pectoral  muscles,  the  lower  fragment  being 
drawn  upwards  and  outwards  by  the  deltoid. 

Loss  of  power  in  the  arm,  mobility  of  the  bone,  cre- 
pitus, local  pain,  and  deformity  are  ample  symptoms  to 
indicate  the  accident.  An  error  in  diagnosis  ought 
not  to  occur. 

Treatment  This  is  not  really  difficult,  although 

from  the  fact  that  united  fracture  is  more  frequently 
found  in  this  bone  than  in  any  other,  it  would  appear 
as  if  the  practice  Avere  less  successful.  In  a  measure, 
this  conclusion  must  be  regarded  as  correct,  and  I 
would  explain  it  by  the  want  of  a  due  appreciation  of 
Boyer's  rule  of  treatment,  viz,,  to  keep  the  joints  above 
and  below  tlie  broken  bone  in  absolute  rest ;  for  in 
fractures  of  the  arm,  the  common  practice  of  applying 
splints  to  it,  and  allowing  perfect  freedom  to  the  action 
of  the  forearm,  is  to  be  condemned  ;  because  in  moving  the  forearm  the  triceps  and  brachi- 
alis  anticus  with  the  biceps,  have  as  powerful  an  action  upon  the  humerus  as  upon  the 
bones  of  the  forearm. 

In  the  primary  treatment  of  all  fractures  of  the  arm,  it  is  a  wise  and  scientific  practice 
to  keep  the  forearm  at  rest,  wliich  is  best  done  by  the  application  of  some  angular  S])lint 
extending  from  the  shoulder  or  axilla  to  the  wrist,  associating  with  it  a  posterior  or  ante- 
rior short  splint  reaching  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  (Fig.  488).  After  about  two  or 
three  weeks  the  angular  splint  may  be  removed,  and  some  immovable  one  applied,  the 
forearm  being  left  free. 

Any  splints  that  secure  immobility  of  the  broken  bone  after  its  ends  have  been  coapted 
by  manipulation  must  be  regarded  as  beneficial,  and  no  splints  can  do  this  effectually  that 
allows  freedom  of  movement  of  the  forearm.  When  two  lateral  splints  appear  the  more 
adapted  to  keep  the  bones  in  position,  they  must  be  angular,  to  include  the  elbow,  and 
bent  at  a  right  angle. 

The  incomplete  or  green-stick  fractures  of  children  are  well  treated  by  millboard,  gutta- 
percha, or  felt  splint,  after  the  bone  has  been  restored  to  its  normal  position. 

In  putting  up  fractures  of  tlie  arm,  care  should  be  observed  not  to  press  upon  the 
musculo-spiral  nerve  as  it  winds  round  the  bone,  especially  when  the  line  of  fracture 
corresponds  to  its  position. 

Fractures  involving  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  whether  transverse 
above  or  vertical  through  the  condyles,  or  both  together  ;  whether  complicated  with  sepa- 
ration of  the  epiphysis  or  some  displacement  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  are  always  difficult 
to  diagnose  and  to  treat;  and  when  the  joint  is  involved  either  by  the  fracture  running 
into  it  or  by  displacement,  there  is  usually  some  subsequent  imperfection  in  its  movement. 

Fractures  above  the  condyles  where  tlie  bone  is  thin  and  expanded,  whether  in  the 
child  or  adult;  or  separation  of  the  lower  epipliysis  (an  accident  of  early  life)  are  usually 
produced  by  some  fall  upon  the  elbow.  When  the  line  of  fracture  is  oblique  from  behind 
forwards  the  action  of  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  fore- 
arm with  the  lower  fragment  upward  and  forward.  When  the  line  of  fracture  is  oblique 
from  before  backwards  and  upwards,  the  lower  fragment  of  bone  with  the  bones  of  the 
forearm  is  apt  to  be  drawn  backward  by  the  action  of  the  triceps,  thereby  giving  rise  to 
the  external  appearance  of  a  dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  backwards,  since  there 
is  the  same  projection  of  the  olecranon  process  and  hollowness  above  it,  the  same  pro- 
jection of  tlie  lower  end  of  tlie  humerus  forwards,  with  the  pressing  forwards  of  the  artery 
in  both  accidents.  There  is,  however,  this  great  distinction  between  the  fracture  and 
dislocation,  so  well  expressed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.  In  fracture  there  is,  he  says,  "the 
removal  of  all  marks  of  dislocation  on  extension,  and  their  return  as  soon  as  extension  is 
discontinued ;"  crepitus  of  a  marked  kind  is  felt  where  a  fracture  is  present,  and  of  a 
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Fig.  489. 


suppressed  kind  where  a  displacement  of  the  epiphysis  exists ;  whereas  in  dislocation,  no 
crepitus  is  present,  and  there  is  marked  immobility  of  the  bones,  the  bones  of  the  forearm 
and  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  having  lost  their  natural  relative  position.  Malgaio'ne 
also  pointed  out,  that  in  fracture  there  will  be  a  shortening  between  the  acromion  process 
and  the  internal  condyle,  whereas  in  dislocation  there  will  be  none.  In  fracture,  the 
anterior  projection  of  the  end  of  the  humerus  is  above  the  fold  of  the  elbow,  and  not  so 
broad  or  round  as  in  dislocation,  where  it  is  heloio  it. 

Fracture  of  the  condyles  into  the  joint  is  a  grave  accident,  and  likely  to  be 
followed  by  some  stiffness  of  the  joint.  It  may  be  oblique  in  any  direction,  the  outer  or 
the  inner  condyle  being  fractured  or  associated  with  a  transverse 
fracture  of  the  bone  (Fig.  489).  The  existence  of  the  fracture 
can  be  made  out  by  manipulation,  the  amount  of  displacement 
varying  with  the  character  of  the  injury.  Crepitus  can  also  be 
detected  by  grasping  one  or  other  condyle  and  moving  the  broken 
fragment,  while  rotation  of  the  radius  often  gives  rise  to  it  when 
the  external  condyle  is  involved.  Flexing  the  ulna  also  pro- 
duces it  when  the  internal  condyle  is  affected. 

All  these  fractures  into  the  elbow-joint  are  rapidly  followed  by 
effusion,  which  often  masks  the  symptoms  and  renders  tlie  diag- 
nosis difficult  and  uncertain.  Under  these  cii'cumstances  no 
diagnosis  should  be  attempted  until  by  rest  and  cold  applications 
the  effusion  has  been  absorbed  and  a  full  examination  can  be 
satisfactorily  made.  A  few  days  are  usually  enough  for  this 
change  to  take  place.  In  rare  cases,  the  inner  condyle  is  simply 
chipped  off,  the  joint  not  being  implicated. 

Treatment  In  all  these  cases  of  fractures  involving  the  condyles  of  the  humerus 

whether  into  the  joint  or  not,  the  fragments  should  be  brought  into  position  by  extension 
upon  the  forearm  when  needed,  with  manipulation,  and  an  anterior  jointed  rectangular 
splint  applied  ;  the  upper  half  of  the  splint  being  well  passed  up  the  arm,  and  the  lower 
to  the  wrist.  In  some  cases,  a  posterior  arm  splint  projecting  down  to  the  olecranon 
process  is  of  use,  the  whole  being  well  bound  together  and  to  the  limb.  The  joint,  as  a 
rule,  may  be  left  exposed  for  external  applications.  Some  surgeons  pi-efer  from  the  first 
an  immovable  casing  of  gutta-percha  or  felt,  while  others,  lateral  leather  or  pasteboard 
splints,  but  I  think  it  preferable  to  leave  the  joint  exposed. 


Ritfhb 
Humerus. 


Comminuted  fracture  of 
the  coudyles  of  the  humerus. 
Prep.  1112'". 


Fig.  490. 


Right  humerus. 


Arrest  of  growih  in  the  humerus  after  fracture 
ia  early  life. 


Loft  humerus. 


In  children,  the  bones  unite  in  about  three  weeks,  and  in  adults,  after  a  month  ;  con- 
sequently all  splints  should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  these  periods,  and  passive  movement 
allowed.  Hamilton,  however,  in  his  great  work  on  Fractures,  states  his  belief,  that 
passive  movement  ought  to  be  commenced  within  seven  days  and  perseveriugly  employed 
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until  the  cure  is  accomplished.  He  does  not  admit  the  use  of  splints  after  this  period, 
believing  that  the  new  material  has  steadied  the  fragments,  and  that  the  danger  ot 
displacement  is  but  little,  while  the  prevention  of  anchylosis  demands  early  and  continued 
motion. 

After  fracture  of  the  humerus  as  of  other  bones,  arrest  of  growth  may  follow,  I  have 
seen  such  an  arrest  of  growth  in  the  humerus  of  a  woman,  to  the  extent  of  three  and  a 
half  inches,  after  a  fracture  of  the  shaft  which  occurred  when  she  was  about  eight  years 
of  age  (Fig.  490).  I  have  also  recorded  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1862)  a  case,  in  which 
with  a  stiff  shoulder-joint,  the  humerus  was  five  inches  shorter  than  its  fellow,  in  a  woman 
aet.  30,  the  shortening  having  followed  some  injury  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bone  during 
infancy.  In  the  first  case,  the  arrest  of  growth  was  probably  due  to  some  injury  to  the 
nutrient  artery  of  the  bone,  in  the  second,  to  injury  to  the  epiphysial  cartilage  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  shaft. 

Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  These  form  about  two-fifths  of  all 

the  fractures,  half  the  cases  consisting  of  fracture  of  the  radius  alone,  a  fourth  of  fracture 
of  the  ulna  including  the  olecranon  process,  and  the  remaining  fourth  of  the  two  bones 
together  ;  fracture  of  the  radius  and  ulna  together  being  about  equal  in  frequency  to  that 
of  the  clavicle. 

Fracture  of  the  radius  may  take  place  at  its  head,  neck,  shaft,  or  lower  end. 
When  of  the  neck  or  shaft,  and  transverse,  the  fragments  of  bone  are  usually  loose,  yield- 
ing on  manipulation  a  distinct  crepitus,  the  head  of  the  bone  being  felt  not  to  rotate  in 
its  position  ;  but,  when  the  head  of  the  bone  is  fissured  longitudinally  no  such  symptoms 
will  be  present.  Fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  are  of  a  very  variable  nature  ;  a 
large  number  of  them  are  impacted,  the  compact  shaft  of  the  bone  being  driven  into  the 
cancellated  carpal  extremity.  When  impaction  does  not  exist,  it  is  from  comminution  of 
the  lower  fragment. 

In  a  case  of  injury  to  the  right  upper  extremity  in  a  man  jet.  30,  complicated  with  brain 
mischief  which  came  under  my  care  in  1877,  there  was  an  impacted  Colles's  fracture  of 
the  right  radius  and  a  vertical  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  same  bone  into  the  joint.  He 
had  evidently  fallen  from  a  height  upon  his  right  hand  and  head. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  extremities  are  generally  the  result  of  a  fall  upon  the  hand,  and 
are  very  common.  Fractures  of  the  shaft  or  neck  may  be  produced  in  the  same  way,  but 
are  more  commonly  caused  by  direct  violence. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  end  have  always  been  of  special  interest.  Colles,  of  Dublin, 
first  described  them  in  1814  ('Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal'),  and  such  injuries  are  now 


Fig.  491. 


Fig.  492. 


CoUes's  fracture  of  lower  end  of  radius  and 
displacement  backwards.  Dorsal  view.  From 
Dr.  R.  W.  Smith. 


Fracture  of  radius  and  displacement  backwards 
Side  view.    From  Dr.  R.  W.  Smith. 


Fig.  493. 


generally  known  as  Colles's  fracture.  Dr.  R.  W.  Smith  has  also  done  much  to  draw  at- 
tention to  their  nature  in  his  work  on  fracture,  where  he  explains  the  characteristic  de- 
formity by  muscular  action.  Figs.  491-2  show  the  appearance  of  the  wrist ;  with  dis- 
placement of  the  broken  end  and  hand  backwards  ; 
Fig.  493  shows  displacement  forwards.  Callender, 
however,  more  recently,  in  an  able  paper  ('  St.  Earth. 
Rep.,'  1865),  has  shown  that  Voillemier,  Malgaigne, 
and  Nekton's  views  are  the  more  correct,  and  that  im- 
paction rather  than  muscular  action  is  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  deformity. 

"The  radius  is  first  broken,  then,  by  the  momentary 
continuance  of  the  force  in  the  direction  of  the  falling 
body,  forwards  and  outwards,  the  shaft  is  driven  into 
the  carpal  end,  burying  itself  chiefly  from  the  dorsal 
surface  towards  the  palm,  and  towards  the  outer  or  the  inner  side.    In  a  great  number  of 
cases  this  impaction  so  fixes  the  fragments  that  they  cannot  be  unlocked,  and  the  deformity 


Fracture  of  radius  and  displacement  for- 
wards.   From  W.  Smith. 
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Prep.  1118=°. 


Fractured  end  of  radius. 
Prep.  insf. 


is  permanent." — Callender.  The  thirty-six  specimens  of  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  which  the  museums  connected  with  the  London  schools  of  medicine  contain,  clearly 
manifest  that  the  cause  of  each  deformity  is  the  impaction  of  the  proximal  in  the  distal 
portion  of  the  broken  bone. 

The  fracture  is  usually  placed  about  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  above  the  wrist-joint,  and 
the  lower  fragment  or  epiphysis  is  displaced  backwards.  It  is,  moreover,  so  displaced  that 
the  articular  facet  instead  of  looking  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards  is  made  by  rota- 
tion to  look  downwards,  backwards,  and  outwards.  The  outer  side  of  the  fracture  towards 
the  styloid  process  is  rotated  more  than  the  inner,  the  strong  ligaments  uniting  this  with 
the  ulna  holding  the  bone  more  in  position.    On  this 

account  the  lower  fragment  is  often  also  broken  ver-  Fig.  494. 

tically,  giving  rise  to  greater  deformity  as  well  as  to 
shortening  of  the  bone  on  its  outer  border.  In  some 
cases,  the  end  of  the  bone  is  comminuted  (Guy's 
Museum,  1119^^),  and  Fig.  494  illustrates  a  case  of 
fracture  of  both  radii  from  a  fall  on  the  hands. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  accident  is  not  difficult ;  in- 
deed, the  aspect  of  the  wrist  may  be  said  to  be  cha- 
racteristic. "  The  posterior  surface  of  the  limb," 
wrote  Colles, '*  presents  a  considerable  deformity;  for 
a  depression  is  seen  in  the  forearm,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  above  the  end  of  the  bone,  whilst  a  consid- 
erable swelling  occupies  the  wrist  and  metacarpus ; 
indeed,  the  carpus  and  base  of  the  metacarpus  appear  to  be  thrown  backwards  so  much,  as, 
on  first  view,  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  the  radius  has  been  dislocated  forwards.  On  view- 
ing the  anterior  surface  of  the  limb  we  observe  a  considerable  fulness  as  if  caused  by  the 
flexor  tendons  being  thrown  forwards  ;  this  fulness  extends  upwards  to  about  one-third  of 
the  length  of  the  forearm,  and  tei'minates  below  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  annular  ligament 
of  the  wrist.  The  extremity  of  the  ulna  is  seen  projecting  towards  the  palm  and  inner 
edge  of  the  limb."  The  amount  of  deformity  turns  upon  the  amount  of  displacement  of 
the  broken  fragments.  There  will  be  pain  in  the  part,  increased  by  pressure  on  the  seat 
of  fracture  and  about  the  internal  lateral  ligament ;  the  movement  of  the  joint  being 
rendered  impossible.  On  feeble  movement  of  the  hand,  the  head  of  the  radius  will  be  felt 
to  rotate,  the  fracture  being  commonly  an  impacted  one ;  crepitus  will  either  be  absent  or 
very  indistinct,  and  can  only  be  well  brought  out  by  loosening  the  broken  bones — a  very 
questionable  proceeding,  especially  in  old  subjects. 

Treatment  In  all  fractures  of  the  radius,  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  hand  at  rest, 

and,  as  a  consequence,  all  splints  should  extend  at  any  rate  down  to  the  base  of  the  fingers. 
In  fractures  of  the  neck  or  shaft,  the  elbow  should  be 
bent  at  right  angles  and  the  hand  held  midway  between 
pronation  and  supination ;  two  well-padded  broad 
splints  extending  down  to  the  fingers  being  firmly  fixed 
on  by  strapping,  broad  bands,  or  a  roller  (Fig.  495). 
When,  as  in  fractures  of  the  shaft,  there  is  a  disposition 
for  the  fragments  to  fall  inward,  some  extra  pad  may  be 
employed. 

The  splints  should  be  removed  after  three  weeks, 
and  freedom  given  to  the  hand,  movement  of  the  mus- 
cles being  encouraged  ;  sliorter  splints  or  some  immov- 
able apparatus  should  also  be  substituted  down  to  the  wrist  whilst  union  is  being  consoli- 
dated.   Lateral  pressure  of  tlie  bandages  must  always  be  avoided. 

In  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius  the  old-fashioned  pistol-shaped  splint 
is  still  in  favor  with  some,  its  object  being  to  keep  the  hand  and  wrist  adducted,  and 
thereby  to  counteract  the  deformity  that  so  commonly  attends  this  form  of  fracture.  Some 
surgeons,  and  more  particularly  the  American,  apply  it  to  the  palmar,  and  others,  including 
Nelaton,  to  the  dorsal  aspect,  with  a  shorter  second  splint.  I  am  no  believer  in  its  vir- 
tues, for  if  the  fracture  be  impacted,  and  the  fragments  are  not  loosened,  it  is  useless,  as 
union  has  only  to  go  on  between  the  impacted  fragments  for  a  cure  to  be  effected  ;  and 
when  the  fragments  are  loosened  and  the  bones  brought  into  apposition  by  extension  and 
manipulation,  the  pistol  splint  is  not  wanted,  indeed,  it  is  probably  injurious,  causing  dis- 
placement of  the  broken  bones.    A  well-padded  broad  anterior  splint,  reaching  to  the 


Fig.  495. 


Splints  for  fracture  of  forearm. 
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roots  of  the  fingers,  with  a  dorsal  splint,  answers  every  purpose,  the  wants  of  the  individual 
case  determining  the  %mount  and  position  of  the  extra  padding. 

Dr.  Gordon,  of  Belfast,  has  recently  introduced  a  splint  that  has  found  favor.  It 
"consists  of  the  body,  the  ulna,  and  bevelled  portions,  with  a  curved  back  splint.  (Fig. 

496.)    The  lower  end  of  the  ulnar  portion 
Fig.  496.  is  curved  forwards  and  hollowed  to  receive 

the  inner  border  of  the  flexed  hand,  with 
a  slit  for  the  carpal  strap.  The  bevelled 
portion  is  secured  to  the  body  of  the  splint 
nearly  half  an  inch  internal  to  its  margin; 
it  is  cut  off  obliquely  from  without  inwards 
and  from  below  upwards ;  it  is  applied  to 
the  palmar  surface  of  the  upper  fragment, 
which  it  is  its  office  to  fix.  The  lower 
end  of  the  back  splint  is  much  curved  for- 
wards. This  curve,  with  a  thick  pad,  is 
Dr.  Gordon's  splint  for  Coiies's  fracture!  neccssary  to  enable  it  to  press  the  base  of 

the  metacarpus,  the  carpus,  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  lower  fragment  well  forwards  for  the  restoration  of  the  natural  aspect  of  the 
carpal  surface  and  the  concavity  of  the  radius."  (P.  24, '  Gordon  on  Fractures  of  Radius,' 
&c.,  IS?.*).)  Coiies's  fracture,  according  to  Dr.  Gordon,  being  "caused  by  the  fall  upon 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  fall  forcing  the  hand  backwards,  putting  the  anterior  carpal 
ligaments  and  flexor  tendons  violently  on  the  stretch,  wrenching  off  by  the  "  cross-breaking 
strain"  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  tilting  it  backwards,  with  alteration  of  the  aspect  of 
its  carpal  surface,  and  the  bearing  of  the  carpus  upon  it,  leaving  a  gap  between  the  frag- 
ments in  front"  (p.  14). 

The  forearm  should  be  well  supported  by  a  sling. 

After  this  form  of  fracture,  the  wrist-joint  rarely  recovers  its  normal  movement,  some 
deformity  permanently  remaining,  and  of  this  the  patient  ought  to  be  warned.  I  have 
recently,  however,  had  under  care  (June,  1878)  a  case  of  double  compound  Coiies's  frac- 
ture, in  which  a  recovery  took  place  without  any  deformity. 

Fractures  of  the  ulna  are  almost  always  the  result  of  direct  violence,  the  middle 
and  lower  parts  of  the  shaft — the  thinner  portions — usually  suffering.  In  these  cases, 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  little  displacement,  and  when  it  exists  it  is  of  the  lower  fragment.  On 
manipulation,  crepitus  is  usually  present  with  local  pain.  Fracture  of  the  olecranon  pro- 
cess is  a  very  frequent  accident  from  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  elbow,  or  a  sudden  action  of 
the  triceps.  In  it,  there  is  always  more  or  less  displacement  of  the  end  of  the  process, 
and  the  smaller  the  piece  the  greater  the  displacement,  the  base  of  the  process  being  held 
well  in  position  by  the  fascia  covering  the  bone  and  the  periosteum.  Fracture  of  the 
coronoid  process  (Guy's  Museum,  1119^^),  with  or  without  dislocation  of  the  ulna  back- 
wards has  also  been  described;  though  very  rare.  In  the  case  from  which  Fig.  501  was 
taken,  it  co-existed  with  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  radius.  The  styloid  process  of  the 
ulna  may  likewise  be  broken  and  displaced  forwards  or  backwards,  and  is  generally  caused 
by  a  fall  upon  the  hand. 

Treatment — In  fractures  of  the  shaft  the  treatment  is  simple,  the  radius  acting  as  a 
splint  and  preventing  shortening.  The  surgeon  has  only  to  see  that  the  broken  bone  is 
kept  quiet,  and  that  the  fragments  are  in  position.  This  is  well  done  by  means  of  well- 
padded  anterior  and  posterior  splints,  the  hands  being  fixed  in  a  position  midway  between 
pronation  and  supination. 

In  fractures  of  the  coronoid  process,  the  forearm  should  be  kept  flexed  to  relax  the 
brachialis  anticus  muscle  which  is  inserted  into  it ;  and  in  fractures  of  the  olecranon, 
nearly  straight,  to  relax  the  triceps,  through  which  the  separation  of  the  fragments  takes 
place.  The  splint  may  be  strapped  on  or  fixed  by  strapping,  and,  in  severe  cases,  an 
immovable  apparatus  is  advisable. 

Some  separation  of  the  fragments  very  frequently  remain  after  fracture  of  the  olecranon, 
which  increases  when  the  arm  is  used  too  soon,  the  power  of  the  arm  being  consequently 
weakened.  Passive  movement  of  the  arm,  however,  should  always  be  permitted  about 
five  weeks  after  the  accident,  all  violent  efforts  being  condemned. 

Fracture  of  both  radius  and  ulna  occurs  about  as  frequently  as  fracture  of  the 
ulna  alone,  but^  not  a  quarter  so  often  as  fracture  of  the  radius.  Direct  violence  is  the 
usual  cause,  a  fall  upon  the  hand  being  more  commonly  followed  by  fracture  of  the  radius 
than  of  the  two  bones. 
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Malgaigne  has  recorded  instances  of  this  accident  from  muscular  action.  In  infants,  the 
'■'■green-stick'^  or  "  mco/rtjo/e^e"  fracture  of  both  bones  is  not  infrequent. 

The  fracture  may  be  transverse,  oblique,  or  comminuted,  and  tlie  displacement  of  the 
fragment  may  vary  vastly  according  to  the  direction  and  violence  of  the  force  which 
produced  it. 

These  fractures  are  readily  made  out,  and  not  often  difficult  to  manage,  although  at 
times  the  surgeon's  ingenuity  is  taxed  to  prevent  deformity. 

Under  all  circumstances,  the  forearm  should  be  flexed,  and  the  hand  kept  in  the  semi- 
prone  position.  Two  wide  splints  should  be  employed,  well  padded,  broad,  and  coming 
down  to  the  roots  of  the  fingers,  the  surgeon  so  arranging  his  pads  as  to  prevent  deformity 
and  to  neutralize  the  peculiar  tendency  of  the  fracture.  AVhen  the  parts  are  bandaged 
too  tightly,  the  bones  may  be  pressed  together  and  consolidation  takes  place  as  a  Avhole, 
with  consequent  loss  of  motion,  or  the  two  bones  may  be  braced  together  by  some  bony 
isthmus  (Fig.  497).  Under  all  circumstances,  the  fracture  should  be  put  up  with  the 
hand  supinated,  the  dorsal  splint  being  first  applied  and  then  the 
palmar,  the  forearm  being  semi-flexed.  When  fracture  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  takes  place  above  the  wrist-joint,  the  symptoms  may  sinm- 
late  those  of  dislocation  ;  but  the  greater  mobility  of  the  lower  ends 
of  the  bones,  crepitus,  and  local  pain,  ought  to  forbid  the  error  being 
acted  upon. 

Fracture  of  the  carpal  bones  can  only  occur  from  direct 
violence,  some  crushing  force  being  the  usual  form.  It  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  diagnose,  as  the  same  force  that  produced  the  fracture  to  a 
certainty  will  have  injured  the  soft  parts  around  the  bones.  Happily, 
however,  the  treatment  of  any  severe  injury  to  the  wrist  should  be 
such  as  will  serve  for  all  ;  for  the  application  of  an  anterior  splint,  as 
well  as  cold  lotions  and  absolute  rest  of  the  injured  part,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  observed  in  all  clear  as  in  doubtful  cases,  and  with  these 
a  good  result  may  generally  be  secured. 

Fracture  of  the  metacarpal  bones  is  not  rare.  It  is  com- 
monly caused  by  some  blow  when  fighting  or  other  form  of  direct 
violence.  It  is  rarely  complicated  with  any  displacement.  In  young 
subjects,  the  head  of  the  bone  or  epiphysis  may  be  displaced.  It  should  be  treated  as  all 
fractures,  "  with  brains,"  the  pads  and  splints  being  so  applied  as  to  fulfil  the  wants  of 
the  individual  case.  In  the  majority,  a  simple  pad  placed  on  the  palm  with  an  anterior 
splint  may  be  sufficient.  In  one  case,  Malgaigne's  plan  of  placing  a  thick  com[)ress  under 
the  head  of  the  bone,  and  a  second  over  the  dorsal  projection  with  two  broad  splints  across 
the  hand  may  be  called  for.  In  another.  Sir  A.  Cooper's,  of  binding  the  fiexed  fingers 
over  a  ball,  may  fulfil  the  necessary  requirements  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  an  anterior  splint  and 
palmar  pad  carefully  adjusted,  supplies  every  want  and  is  sufficient,  the  surgeon  remem- 
bering that  the  palmar  surfaces  of  these  metacarpal  as  well  as  phalangeal  bones  are 
concave. 

Fracture  of  the  phalanges  is  usually  com[)Ound,  although  it  may  be  simple  and 
is  easily  diagnosed  and  readily  treated.  A  simple  anterior  splint  is  all  that  is  required,  a 
dorsal  being  rarely  called  for  ;  a  piece  of  wood  serving  for  the  purpose, 
though  a  thin  piece  of  perforated  zinc  is  preferable.  The  splint  should 
be  fixed  with  strapping,  a  coating  of  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin 
rendering  all  firm  and  immovable. 

In  compound  fracture  into  the  elbow-joint,  when  the  parts  are 
much  injured,  excision,  probably,  is  the  wisest  step  to  adopt,  as  by  it 
convalescence  is  hastened,  and  a  good  arm  with  a  movable  joint,  as  a 
rule,  given  ;  whereas  a  recovery  by  natural  processes  without  operation, 
will  probably  end  with  anchylosis  after  a  tedious  process  of  suppuration. 
When  the  injury,  however,  is  not  severe  and  the  patient  young,  exci- 
sion is  not  called  for,  a  recovery  with  a  movable  joint  being  possible. 
I  have  had  several  excellent  examples  of  this  under  my  care  during 
tlie  last  few  years.  In  aged  subjects,  however,  amputation  may  be  Fracture  of  the  coro- 
required;  and  in  the  one  from  which  the  preparation  (Fig.  498)  was  noid  process  and  head 
taken,  such  a  step  was  demanded.  Tlie  drawing  illustrates  an  uncom-  f 'tf^l^twibow^- 
mon  form  of  accident — comminuted  fracture  ot  the  iiead  ot  the  radius  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  womaa 
and  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process.  at.  70 


Radius  and  ulna  con- 
solidated after  fracture. 
Prep.  11193°. 
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Compound  fractures  of  the  arm  and  forearm  ought  to  be  treated  upon  the 
same  principles  as  the  simple,  that  is,  when  the  injury  is  not  sufficient  to  necessitate  am- 
putation or  excision,  the  bones  should  be  brought  into  apposition,  and  kept  there  by 
means  of  splints  interrupted  or  not,  the  wounds  being  covered  either  by  lint  soaked  in 
blood,  or,  by  what  is  better,  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
injury  should  indeed  be  great  to  necessitate  amputation,  it  being  justifiable  to  incur  some 
extra  risk  to  save  the  hand. 

In  a  severe  case  of  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  humerus  caused  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  rifle  bullet  through  the  bone  in  a  young  man,  which  came  under  my  care  at 
Guy's,  good  success  attended  the  immediate  sealing  of  the  wound  with  benzoin,  as  well 


Fig.  499. 


Fig.  500. 


Compound  (iisloca- 
tion  of  ulna  and  dis- 
placement of  shaft  of 
radius  from  its  lower 
epiphysis. 


Stromeyer's  cushion  (from  Mac  Cormac).    With  straps  applied. 

as  the  application  of  the  splint.  The  man  left  the  hospital  in  three 
months  with  a  firmly  united  bone  and  a  good  sound  arm.  In  such  a 
case  as  that  represented  in  Fig.  499,  where  displacement  of  the  lower 
epiphysis  of  the  radius  and  dislocation  of  the  ulna  existed,  amputation 
was  demanded. 

I  have  little  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  given  in  the  way  of 
treatment  of  compound  fracture  of  the  humerus  beyond  an  allusion  to 
Stromeyer's  cushion,  which  commends  itself  to  attention  as  much  by  the  eminence  of  its 
advocate  as  by  its  usefulness.  It  was  introduced  to  our  notice  by  Mr.  William  Mac 
Cormac  (Fig.  500). 

The  cushion  may  be  described  as  triangular  and  wedge-shaped.  At  its  thickest  end  it 
measures  four  inches  in  depth,  and  from  this  point  gradually  thins  down  for  a  length  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches.  The  elbow  rests  on  the  thick  end,  while  the  thin  rests  on  the 
side  of  the  chest.  The  cushion  is  readily  fastened  in  its  place  by  a  tape  round  the  neck 
and  the  body  ;  and  when  this  simple  apparatus  is  applied,  the  arm  rests  beautifully  sup- 
ported and  in  excellent  position.  Whilst  lying  in  bed,  nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  dress- 
ings are  required  for  the  wound,  and,  if  the  patient  has  to  be  transported  from  one  place  to 
another,  or  is  fit  to  walk  about,  this  can  be  arranged  with  the  utmost  facility,  as  cushion, 
arm,  and  all  can  be  bound  by  a  broad  bandage  to  the  body,  and  thus  form  an  immovable 
whole.  Stromeyer  considered  this  cushion  to  be  "  the  most  valuable  appliance  he  had  in- 
vented during  his  life."  I  have  used  it  for  fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  humerus  and 
shoulder-joint  disease,  with  great  advantage,  and  have  adapted  straps  to  it  to  hold  the  arm 
and  forearm  in  position. 

Compound  dislocation  and  fracture  of  the  phalangeal  joints  require  a 
distinct  consideration,  and  the  slight  constitutional  symptoms  which  such  injuries  induce, 
enable  the  surgeon  to  treat  them  on  purely  local  considerations. 

To  dwell  on  the  importan(;e  of  the  integrity  of  the  hand  as  a  whole,  or  to  adduce  argu- 
ments to  show  the  necessity  of  saving  as  much  as  possible  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  is 
unnecessary,  since  these  rules  of  practice  are  now  acknowledged ;  yet  such  have  their 
limit,  as  anchylosis  of  some  of  these  joints  may  prove  an  impediment  rather  than  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  free  use  of  the  hand,  and,  while  a  stiff  finger  to  a  man  in  one  business  may 
be  most  detrimental,  in  another  if  bent  it  may  be  of  service. 

With  the  thumb,  however,  the  above  rule  may  be  considered  absolute,  and  an  attempt 
should  invariably  be  made  to  save  the  joints  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  injured  parts ; 
it  being  often  better  in  compound  fractures  to  leave  the  bone  to  granulate  than  to  remove 
it,  for  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  stump  of  a  thumb,  or  of  one  fixed  by  anchy- 
losis, can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  witness  such 
instances. 

With  the  fingers,  this  rule  will  not  hold  so  good,  since  it  often  happens  that  the  loss  of 
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a  finger  will  be  found  of  less  inconvenience  than  a  stiff  one.  In  a  general  point  of  view, 
a  stiff  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  to  a  laboring  man  is  an  impediment,  while  to  a  gentle- 
man it  may  be  of  service,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  comeliness  of  the  part.  A 
stiff  first  phalangeal  joint  will  be  most  prejudicial  in  some  trades,  while  in  others  it  is 
of  slight  importance.  A  stiff  joint  between  the  extreme  phalanges  is  rarely  of  much 
moment. 

The  patient,  however,  should  be  consulted  by  the  surgeon  in  all  these  cases,  and  the 
treatment  moulded  to  the  wants  of  the  individual ;  since  a  position  that  may  be  good  for 
one  may  be  bad  for  another,  and  no  one  position  is  applicable  to  all.  It  is  too  common  to 
find  men  applying  at  London  hospitals  to  have  fingers  removed  that  have  been  saved 
but  fixed  at  bad  angles  ;  the  stiflP  finger  being  an  impediment  to  the  free  performance  of 
their  trade. 

In  compound  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  thumb,  loose  fragments  of  bone  should 
be  removed  and  joints  excised  ;  as  much  as  possible  of  the  soft  parts  should  be  saved,  and 
the  wound  left  to  natural  processes  for  repair.  To  amputate  a  thumb  for  injury  ought  to 
be  a  very  rare  operation.  In  these  injuries  to  the  fingers  the  same  principles  of  practice 
should  be  adopted,  although  modified  by  the  wants  of  the  individual  case.  To  save  a 
finger,  and  to  amputate  it  months  after  on  account  of  some  stiffness  of  joint  or  malposition 
is  to  waste  time.  When  a  joint  has  been  opened,  and  anchylosis  must  be  looked  for  after 
a  natural  recovery,  the  propriety  of  making  the  attempt  should  be  discussed  before  the  prac- 
tice is  decided  on,  when,  if  the  decision  be  in  favor  of  a  conservative  practice,  the  injured 
parts  should  be  adjusted  and  fixed  by  means  of  a  splint  in  the  most  favorable  position. 

In  most  subjects,  the  straight  is  a  forced  and  inconvenient  position,  and  not  that  ever 
assumed  by  nature,  with  the  hand  at  rest.  The  best  is  the  slightly  bent,  when  the  thumb 
and  fingers  can  touch  at  their  tips,  or  that  which  the  hand  naturally  assumes  when  at  i-est. 
In  exceptional  cases,  however,  exceptional  positions  may  be  required.  I  have  for  years 
acted  upon  this  principle,  and  always  with  advantage. 

The  best  splint  for  fingers  is  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc.  It  is  thin,  and  can  be  bent  to 
the  required  curve  without  trouble,  as  well  as  readily  fixed  on  with  strapping  or  lint 
saturated  in  tincture  of  benzoin. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

Fractures  of  the  pelvis  as  of  the  cranium,  spine,  and  thorax,  are  of  importance, 
inasmuch  as  the  visceral  contents  are  involved,  but  when  no  such  complication  exists,  the 
injury  is,  comparatively,  not  dangei-ous. 

Fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  bones  commonly  occur  together,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
alike  in  a  clinical  point  of  view. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  is  not  rarely  broken  from  direct 
violence,  and  the  accident  is  not  serious.  Rest  in  bed  to  keep  the  abdominal  muscles 
quiet,  and  the  application  of  a  pad  with  strapping,  or  a  broad  pelvic  belt  when  displace- 
ment exists,  are  the  ordinary  surgical  means  required. 

Fracture  of  the  pelvic  basin  itself  is  usually  the  result  of  some  crushing  force, 
the  weakest  part  breaking,  such  as  the  rami  of  the  pubes.  In  other  cases,  there  will  be 
some  separation  of  the  pubic  bones  at  the  symphysis  or  other  fracture  of  the  brim.  In 
many,  the  injury  will  be  complicated  with  some  laceration  of  the  urethra.  In  the  case  of 
a  female,  ^t.  30,  which  I  had  under  care,  the  bones  were  displaced  on  the  right  side  for 
more  than  an  inch,  when  a  curious  deformity  resulted  ;  the  pelvic  bones  with  the  adductor 
muscles  being  curved  out,  leaving  a  hoMow  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh. 

In  another,  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Bennet,  of  Builth,  in  a  female  child,  great  separation  of 
the  pelvic  bones  was  present,  the  whole  pelvic  organs  having  been  pressed  out  of  the  out- 
let of  the  pelvis  by  the  crushing  force.  The  large  intestine  for  about  a  foot,  uterus,  bladder, 
&c.,  were  all  in  view,  the  whole  perineum  having  been  ruptured.  The  drawing  (Fig.  501) 
shows  the  child's  condition  when  I  saw  her  fourteen  months  after  the  accident.  How  the 
child  escaped  with  life  was  a  mystery,  the  perineum  being  gone,  the  bowels  protruding, 
and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  widely  apart.  Such  a  case  is  enough  to  show  how  great  an 
injury  the  pelvis  may  occasionally  sustain  Avithout  causing  death. 

As  an  example  of  fractured  pelvis,  Fig.  502  may  be  referred  to.  The  greatest  care  is 
necessary  in  examining  the  subject  of  a  suspected  fracture  of  the  pelvis,  yet  the  diagnosis 
can  generally  be  made  from  the  nature  of  the  force  employed,  its  direction,  and  the  com- 
plications that  exist.  Urethral  complication  is  the  most  common  in  the  male,  and  ouglit 
to  be  treated  as  already  described  at  page  620.    As  an  illustration  of  the  practice 
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there  recommended,  in  June,  1875,  a  boy,  aet.  7,  was  admitted  under  my  care  into 
Guy's  Hospital  with  fracture  of  the  pubic  bones  and  laceration  of  the  urethra,  accompa- 
nied with  profuse  hemorrhage  and  retention,  for  which  catheterism  was  ineffectual,  and 
death  seemed  imminent.    I  consequently  made  a  free  incision  into  the  perineum  down  to 

Fig.  501.  Fig.  502. 


the  lacerated  urethra  upon  a  grooved  staff,  and  a  rapid  recovery  took  place  after.  Under 
all  circumstances,  the  utmost  quiet  must  be  enforced,  for  if  the  surgeon  is  unable  to  restore 
the  fractured  bones  to  their  normal  position,  at  any  rate,  he  must  do  nothing  to  render 
their  displacement  greater,  or  increase  the  risk  of  visceral  injury.  Where  support  by 
means  of  a  bandage,  strapping,  or  casing  of  gutta  percha  or  some  other  substance  gives 
comfort  or  seems  called  for,  it  should  be  applied ;  but,  in  general,  absolute  rest,  and  such 
treatment  as  the  complication  may  require,  are  all  that  is  necessary.  In  two  cases,  I 
have  seen  obstruction  of  the  iliac  artery  associated  with  fracture  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis; 
in  one,  the  vessel  was  so  stretched  as  to  cause  laceration  of  its  inner  and  middle  coats  and 
obstruction,  which  was  followed  by  gangrene  of  the  corresponding  limb.  In  the  other 
the  obstruction  lasted  three  weeks,  when  pulsation  returned  and  the  patient  recovered. 

Fracture  of  the  acetabulum,  from  the  head  of  the  femur  being  driven  against 
the  bone  has  been  recorded.    Earle,  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,' 

adduced  a  case  in  which  the  pelvis  was  broken  into  its 
Fig.  503.  three  anatomical  portions.     Sir  A.  Cooper  and  Travers 

have  recorded  otliers.  Moore,  also,  in  the  thirty-fourth 
volume  of  the  same  transactions,  has  given  another  with  a 
drawing  as  figured  here  (Fig.  503).  When  the  head  is 
driven  into  the  pelvis,  as  illustrated  in  the  drawing,  there 
will  be  deformity  of  the  hip,  inability  to  move  the  limb, 
with  pain  in  the  attempt,  and  crepitus.  Travers  believed 
tliat  acute  pain  on  pressure  upon  the  projecting  spine  of 
the  pubes,  and  inability  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  main- 
tain the  erect  posture  after  pelvic  injury,  are  diagnostic  of 
fissure  of  the  acetabulum. 

A  fracture  of  the  lip  of  the  acetabulum  is  probably  pre- 
sent in  such  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  hip  as  become  dis- 
Head  of  femur  driven  through  ace-    1^'''^^':'^  '^^'t^^.  ''e^^ction  ;  tlie  l,ead  of  the  bone,  having 

tabuium.  'Med.Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  notliing  to  restrain  it,  slipping  out  of  its  cup.  In  these 
xxxiv.  cases,  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  is  usually  attended 

with  crepitus  followed  by  re-dislocation  on  the  removal  of 
the  extending  force.  It  should  be  treated  by  fixed  extension  as  in  fracture  of  the  thigh- 
bone, and  some  circular  pelvic  pressure.  This  accident  is  more  frequently  associated  with 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  backwards  than  with  any  other. 

Fracture  of  the  sacrum  may  be  regarded  clinically  as  that  of  the  pelvis,  but  is  always 
the  result  of  direct  violence. 


Fractures  of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

From  hospital  statistics  these  fractures  appear  to  be  more  common  than  those  of  the 
upper  extremity;  but,  as  the  majority  of  cases  of  fracture  of  the  upper  extremity  are 
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treated  as  out-patients,  and  of  whicli  no  records  are  kept,  the  conclusion  is  weakened  by 
a  tallacy.  Mr.  Lonsdale,  however,  tabulated  all  cases  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  for  six 
years,  and  finding  that  516  examples  of  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  took  place  to  764 
of  the  upper,  proved  that  fractures  of  the  upper  extremity  are  50  per  cent,  more  frequent 
than  those  of  the  lower. 

Fractures  of  the  femur  may  be  divided  into  those  of  the  neck  or  upper  end,  of 
the  shaft,  and  of  the  lower  or  condylar  end. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  or  upper  end  existed  in  44  out  of  217  consecutive  cases 
admitted  into  Guy's,  or  in  one-fifth  of  all  cases.  It  is  more  frequent  in  the  old  than  in 
the  young,  probably  from  the  impaired  nutrition  of  the  bone,  the  cortex  in  the  aged  being 
always  thinner  and  the  cancelli  larger.  I  have,  however,  seen  it  in  a  boy,  ait.  12,  and  a 
man,  a;t.  27.  Stanley  and  Hamilton  have  recorded  examples  at  even  an  earlier  age.  In 
Guy's  Museum  there  is  a  specimen  taken  from  a  child  tet.  9.    (Prep.  1184.) 

When  the  fracture  takes  place  near  the  head  of  the  bone  it  has  been  called  intra-cap- 
sidar  (Fig.  507),  when  near  the  trochanters,  extra-cap sular  (Figs.  504-5) — terms  that 
tor  practical  purposes  ought  to  be  relinquished.  Both  forms  may  be  impacted,  and  in 
Fig.  508  both  are  seen  together. 

The  best  division  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  seems  to  be  into  the  impacted 
and  unimpacted,  the  old  division  of  intra-  and  extra-capsular  fracture  being  as  unscientific 
as  it  is  unpracticable. 

Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  neck  are  almost  always  impacted  at  their  origin,  and 
become  unimpacted  from  some  dislodgment  of  the  impacted  fragments,  or  comminution 
of  the  bone  (vide  Figs.  478,  504,  5). 

Fractures  of  the  narrow  part  of  the  neck  may  be  impacted,  but  more  commonly  are 
unimpacted  from  the  first.  This  form  of  fracture  is  more  properly  called  intracapsular 
than  any  other  (Fig.  507). 

In  rare  examples  a  double  impaction  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone  is  found  (Fif. 
508). 

Sir  A.  Cooper  recognized  this  to  a  degree,  though  he  did  not  quite  see  its  importance, 
when,  in  describing  fractures  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone,  he  wrote  "the  fracture 
is  placed  at  the  root  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  trochanter  is  split,  and  the  neck  of 
the  bone  is  received  into  its  cleft.  It  frequently  happens  in  this  injury  that  the  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  complicated  with  an  injury  of  the  trochanters,  major  and 
minor ;  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  forced  at  times  into  the  cancelli  of  the  major  tro- 
chanter." To  the  late  Professor  R.  W.  Smith,  of  Dublin,  the  thanks  of  the  profession 
are  uncjuestionably  due  for  having  given  prominence  to  this  class  of  cases,  and  in  his 
valuable  work  on  Fractures  in  the  vicinity  of  joints,  published  in  1850,  will  be  found 
nearly  all  that  is  known  about  the  subject. 

I  am  fully  prepared  to  endorse  his  opinions,  and  agree  with  him,  "that  all  extra-cap- 
sular fractures  are,  in  the  first  instance,  also  impacted  fractures."  I  believe,  moreover, 
that  many  so-called  intra-capsular  fractures  and  all  mixed  forms  are  primarily  of  a  like 
kind,  and  "that  it  depends  principally  upon  the  violence  with  which  the  injury  has  been 
inflicted  whether  the  neck  of  the  bone  shall  remain  implanted  between  the  trochanters, 
or  whether  these  processes  shall  be  so  completely  separated  from  the  shaft  of  the  femur  as 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  cervix  from  the  cavity  which  it  had  formed  in  the  reticular 
tissue  of  the  lower  fragment.  If  the  force  had  not  been  very  great  the  neck  of  the  femur 
remains  wedged  in  between  the  trochanters,  and  one  or  both  of  these  processes  are  split 
off  from  the  shaft;  and  if  the  fibrous  structures  around  the  neck  of  the  bone  and  trochan- 
ters have  not  been  injured,  these  broken  portions  of  the  trochanters  are  still  held  firmly 
in  their  places,  and  the  cervix  does  not  become  loosened  (Fig.  504) ;  but  if  the  force  has 
been  considerable,  the  impulse  prolonged,  the  bone  in  a  state  of  senile  atrophy,  or  if,  as 
frequently  happens,  the  patient  in  endeavoring  to  rise  falls  a  second  time,  then,  u)ider 
these  circumstances,  the  trochanters  are  not  only  broken  from  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  but 
are  so  far  displaced  and  separated  from  their  connection  with  the  soft  parts  that  the  cavity 
or  socket,  as  it  were,  into  which  the  superior  fragments  have  been  received,  is  destroyed ; 
the  impacted  cervix  thus  set  free  no  longer  opposes  the  ascent  of  the  inferior  fragment, 
and  the  case  then  presents  the  characters  of  the  ordinary  extra-capsular  fracture  with 
great  sliortening  of  the  limb."  (Fig.  505.)  In  fact,  the  ordinary  fracture  of  the  base  of 
the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  primarily  an  impacted  fracture,  the  impacted  bones  in  some 
cases  being  loosened  by  a  second  fall,  in  others  by  excess  of  violence  received  in  the 
original  accident,  and  in  too  many  by  the  manipulation  of  the  surgeon  in  his  anxiety  to 
make  out  the  presence  of  a  fracture  by  the  detection  of  crepitus.    Indeed,  this  seeking  tor 
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crepitus  in  cases  of  fracture  is  a  practice  fraught  with  danger.  In  fractures  of  the  neck 
of  the  thigh-bone  it  is  not  only  unnecessary  because  the  diagnosis  of  the  case  can  be  made 
out  without  it,  but  it  is  unjustifiable,  as  the  attempt  to  find  it  in  every  case  of  impacted 
fracture  is  often  attended  with  irreparable  mischief. 


Fig.  504. 


Fig.  505. 


Impacted  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  from 
the  museum  of  my  father,  the  late  Mr.  T.  E.  Bryant. 
Prep.  Guy's  Mus.,  1187". 


Comminuted  fracture  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh- 
bone, from  the  neck  being  driven  into  the  shaft.  Prep. 
1194,  Guy's  Mus. 


The  diagnosis  of  an  impacted  fracture  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance,  since  it 
is  not  to  be  disputed  that  the  recovery  or  degree  of  lameness  of  many  a  patient  depends 
upon  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  symptoms  as  usually  exist  in  this  variety 
of  fracture,  and  that,  too,  in  a  very  critical  period  of  the  case.  Should  an  error  in  diag- 
nosis be  made,  and  the  case  being  one  of  impacted  fracture  be  overlooked,  violent  manipu- 
lative efforts  will  probably  be  made  to  reduce  the  supposed  dislocation  or  to  set  the 
supposed  fracture ;  or,  what  is  equally  probable,  to  decide  the  question  between  the 
presence  of  the  two  by  the  detection  or  non-detection  of  crepitus.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  violence,  the  impacted  bones  to  a  certainty  will  be  loosened,  if  not  worse  disturbed, 
and  the  case  will  be  changed  from  one  in  which  the  bones  were  placed  favorably  for  union 

and  recovery,  into  another  in  which 
Fig.  505a.  a  very  difiPerent  set  of  circumstances 

has  to  be  encountered  and  a  less  fa- 
vorable prognosis  has  to  be  given. 

Happily,  however,  the  diagnosis  of 
these  cases  is  not  difficult,  and  the 
symptoms  that  indicate  the  presence 
of  an  impacted  or  non-impacted  frac- 
ture are  fairly  characteristic.  They 
maybe  given  as  follows  : — A  blow  or 
fall  upon  the  trochanter,  followed  by 
more  or  less  complete  loss  of  power 
in  the  limb,  a  variable  degree  of 
shortening,  o.  fixed,  everted,  inverted, 
or  straight  position  of  the  foot,  which 
moderate  extension  will  not  rectify, 
and  when  the  impaction  is  great,  an 
approximation  of  the  great  trochanter 
to  the  median  line  of  the  body  (Fig. 
50oa).  The  head  of  the  bone  will  rotate 
in  the  acetabulum,  and  the  trochanter 
with  it,  the  rotation,  however,  of  the 
trochanter  taking  place  through  an 
arc  of  a  circle  of  which  the  head  of  the  bone  is  the  centre,  instead  of  upon  the  axis  of  the 
shaft  as  in  detached  fracture  of  the  neck.  There  will  be  indistinct  or  no  crepitus.  Local 
pain  will  always  be  felt  on  pressure  behind  the  trochanter,  and  local  thickenint^  within  a 
few  days  of  the  accident.  ° 

When  from  the  direction  of  the  force  applied  to  the  trochanter  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
neck  is  driven  into  the  inter-trochanteric  line,  the  limb  will  be  rotated  outwards  and  the 
foot  everted;  and,  when  the  anterior  wall  is  driven  into  the  bone,  there  will  be  inversion 


Figure  showing  how  the  trochanter  of  the  fractured  bone  is 
drawn  upward.s  nearer  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

A,  Normal  length  of  base  of  ilio-femoral  triangle  (Fig.  .OOe)  ; 

B,  Shortened  base  of  ilio-femoral  triangle  ;  C,  Horizontal  level 
of  fractured  bone  ;  D,  Horizontal  level  of  sound  bone. 
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of  the  limb.  The  former  form  of  accident  is  far  more  common  than  the  latter,  on  account 
of  the  greater  thinness  of  the  posterior  wall. 

To  make  out  the  existence  of  shortening  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  and  its  amount, 
the  following  "  test  line"  may  be  employed.  I,  as  well  as  ray  dressers,  have  used  it  for 
many  years,  and  found  it  of  great  value  ;  indeed,  as  a  proof  of  its  use,  I  may  add  that 
twenty-four  consecutive  cases  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  admitted  into  my 
wards  to  the  end  of  1877  (the  average  age  of  the  patients  being  74),  left  the  hospital  w^ith 
union  of  the  broken  bones  and  useful  limbs.  The  diagnosis  of  all  these  cases  had  been 
made  by  means  of  the  test  line  I  now  describe,  and  with  the  gentlest  manipulation. 
('  Lancet,'  January  22,  1876.) 

For  purposes  of  demonstration  I  have  described  it  as  the  base  of  the  ilio-femoral  tri- 
angle (C  B,  Fig.  506),  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle  being  made  up  of  two  lines  drawn 
from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  ilium,  one  of  them,  A  C,  be-  Fig.  506. 
ing  vertical,  and  traversing  the  outside 
of  the  hip  to  the  horizontal  plane  of  the 
body;  and  the  second,  A  B,  impinging 
on  the  tip  of  the  trochanter  major  and 
corresponding  in  the  normal  condition  of 
the  hip-joint  to  the  anterior  half  of  Ne- 
laton's  test  line  for  dislocation  of  the  head 
of  the  femur  backwards. 

The  "  test  line"  C  B  for  fracture  or 
shortening  of  the  neck,  joins  the  two  at 
rigid  angles  to  the  vertical  line,  and  ex- 
tends from  it  to  the  trochanter. 

Any  shortening  of  this  line,  on  comparing  it  with  the  same  taken  on  the  uninjured 
side,  indicates  with  precision  a  shortening  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone ;  and,  when  the 
shortening  has  followed  at  once  upon  an  injury,  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone, 
impacted  or  otherwise,  is  certain.  Compared  with  this  line,  all  other  measurements  are 
uncertain.  By  its  use,  manipulations  of  the  injured  limb  are  often  rendered  unneces- 
sary. 

For  practical  purposes,  the  vertical  line  A  C  and  the  test  line  C  B  are  alone  required. 
To  compare  the  two  sides  of  the  body  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  pelvis  is  straight. 

The  symptoms  thus  described,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  looked  upon  as  pathognomonic 
of  an  impactured  fracture  ;  for,  although  there  are  other  injuries  to  the  hip-joint  which 
may  give  rise  separately  to  many  of  the  symptoms  detailed,  there  are  none  in  which 
all  or  most  are  found  combined.  There  is  no  injury  to  the  hip-joint  in  which  the  head  of 
the  femur  rests  and  can  be  made  to  rotate  in  the  acetabulum  and  in  which  immediate 
shortening  is  ever  found,  with  the  exception  of  a  fracture  ;  and  there  is  no  form  of  frac- 
ture that  occurs  under  like  circumstances,  with  the  exception  of  the  impacted,  that  is  not 
accompanied  by  crepitus  that  can  be  readily  detected,  with  complete  eversion  of  the  foot, 
marked  shortening,  and  loss  of  power  over  the  limb. 


The  ilio-femoral  rectangle  A  C  B.  C  B  test  line  for  frac- 
ture or  shortening  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone. 


Fig.  507. 


Fig.  508. 


Intra-capsular  fracture  of  the  neck  of  femur.  Case 
of  the  late  Mr.  T.  E.  Bryant.    Prep.  11S7»",  Guy's  Mus. 


Doubly  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck  of  thigh-bone 


These  points  are  well  brought  out  in  a  paper  in  the  '  Med.  Times'  of  1869,  in  which  I 
gave  a  careful  analysis  of  fourteen  cases. 

When  sudden  increase  in  the  amount  of  shortening  takes  place  some  days  after  an 
injury  to  the  hip,  the  separation  of  the  impacted  bones  and  the  drawing  up  of  the  lower 
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fragment  should  be  suspected,  and,  when  some  gradual  shortening  follows,  it  signifies  the 
absorption  of  the  injured  neck  of  bone. 

The  eversion  of  the  limb  as  found  in  the  non-impactured  fracture  is  due  to  the  simple 
weight  of  the  broken  limb,  aided  by  the  action  of  the  powerful  external  rotator  and  pos- 
sibly of  the  adductor  muscles.  The  position  of  the  limb  in  the  impacted  fracture, 
whether  slightly  everted,  straight,  or  inverted,  is  determined  by  the  impaction  of  the 
anterior  or  posterior  wall  of  the  neck,  and  by  the  fact,  that  the  foot  will  be  fixed  by  the 
impaction  in  the  position  in  which  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

In  non-impacted  fracture  of  the  narrow  end  of  the  neck  or  true  intra-capsular  fracture, 
there  is  usually  more  shortening  than  in  tlae  fracture  of  the  base;  this  symptom  depend- 
ing in  both  of  these  cases  upon  the  amount  of  separation  of  the  fibrous  covering  of  the 
broken  bone.  In  the  former,  crepitus  is  also  less  distinct.  In  both  these  forms  the 
shortening  will  be  made  to  disappear  by  extension,  whilst  in  the  impacted,  in  any  of  its 
varieties,  no  such  effect  will  be  produced  by  ordinary  force. 

It  can  only  be  by  carelessness  that  a  contused  hip  is  mistaken  for  a  fractured  thigh, 
impacted  or  otherwise.    I  have,  however,  known  this  error  to  be  committed. 

"  The  practical  importance  of  readily  identifying  this  fracture,"  writes  Bigelow  in  his 
valuable  monograph  on  the  hip,  "  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  progress,  as  regards  both  time 
and  good  union,  is  in  general  more  favorable  than  that  of  the  unimpacted  fractures  ;  that 
though  it  is  a  comparatively  common  and  disabling  accident,  it  may  exhibit  little  deform- 
ity ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  object  of  extension  in  its  treatment  is  to  steady  the  limb,  and 
not  to  draw  it  down." 

Treatment — If  it  were  as  distinctly  understood  as  it  should  be  by  all  students  and 
practitioners  that  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  can  be  diagnosed  without  seek- 
ing for  crepitus,  that  all  but  the  gentlest  manipulation  of  an  injured  hip  is  likely  to  prove 
injurious,  and  that  any  attempt  to  elongate  the  limb  by  forcible  extension,  to  flex  it  or  to 
rotate  it  with  the  view  of  restoring  it  to  its  natui'al  position  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a 
breaking  up  of  the  impacted  bones  and  consequently  by  irre()arable  injury,  the  treatment 
of  these  cases  would  be  as  satisfactory  in  its  results  as  it  is  simple,  and  our  work-houses 
be  occupied  with  fewer  cripples.  Every  case  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  im- 
pacted or  non-impacted,  intra-  or  extra-capsular,  in  the  young,  middle-aged,  or  old,  should 
be  treated  as  if  repair  and  union  were  sure  to  take  place  if  the  parts  are  kept  at  rest  and 
in  apposition ;  and,  in  the  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  hopes  of  the  surgeon  will  not  be 
disappointed.  In  the  im])acted  fractures,  union  ought  to  be  looked  for  if  the  broken  frag- 
ments are  left  alone  and  not  loosened  by  a  careless  or  too  curious  manipulation.  In  the 
purely  intra-capsular  fracture,  union  may  take  place,  osseous  in  many  cases,  fibrous  in 
more.  In  a  few  there  will  be  none,  owing  to  total  separation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  from 
its  attachments,  or  to  the  feeble  power  or  age  of  the  patient,  or  because  the  broken  frag- 
ment receives  too  little  nourishment  to  allow  of  sufficient  reparative  material  being  poured 
out,  or  because  the  fractured  bones  have  not  been  kept  sufficiently  at  rest  and  in  apposi- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances  the  head  of  the  femur  will  be  loose  in  the  acetabulum 
with  its  broken  surface  smoothed  into  a  cup-shaped  cavity,  where  the  rounded  end  of  the 
broken  neck  of  the  femur  plays  as  in  a  false  joint. 

In  the  impacted  fractures,  the  limb  ought  simply  to  be  kept  at  rest,  and  this  object  is 
attained  by  means  of  the  double  splint. 


Fig.  509. 


Long  splint,  with  weights  for  extension  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone. 


In  the  non-impacted,  extension  is  to  be  more  thoroughly  employed,  the  limb  being 
brought  down  to  a  level  with  its  fellow,  and  maintained  there  by  means  of  the  Ion"-  side 
splints  and  the  use  of  weights  (Fig.  509)  ;  or  by  what  is  preferable,  the  elastic  extension 
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as  applied  with  the  double  splint  (Fig.  510),  in  which  both  limbs  are  kept  parallel,  ab- 
duction or  adduction  of  the  limb  prevented  and  extension  maintained,  no  pressure  being 


Fig.  510. 


Double  splint  for  fracture  of  the  shaft  or  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  and  hip-disease. 

applied  over  the  trochanters.  With  this  splint  no  perineal  band  is  required  if  the  foot  oi 
the  bed  is  raised  two  or  three  inches.  It  is  as  valuable  for  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone  as 
for  disease  of  the  hip-joint. 

Sir  A.  Cooper's  plan  of  placing  the  patient  on  a  double  inclined  plane  has  few  advan- 
tages when  union  is  to  be  looked  for,  and  even  the  broad,  well-i)added  belt  which  he  ap- 
plied round  the  pelvis  in  order  to  keep  the  broken  fragments  closely  together  cannot  be 
recommended  ;  still,  where  the  long  splint  cannot  be  worn  the  inclined  plane  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

In  the  impacted  fracture  no  perineal  pad  is  wanted,  as  no  extension  is  required.  In 
the  non-impacted,  where  it  is  used,  care  must  be  observed  that  it  is  well  applied  and  well 
padded,  particularly  in  aged  subjects ;  an  india-rubber  perineal  tubular  band  being  better 
than  a  leather  one. 

When  the  necessary  confinement  to  the  supine  position  cannot  be  tolerated  and  bed- 
sores appear,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  up  the  long  splint,  and  under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  wise  to  fix  the  hip,  pelvis,  and  thigh,  in  some  strong  immovable  casing  similar  to  that 
employed  in  the  hip  disease  (Fig.  555),  the  limb  being  kept  extended  by  means  of  weights 
attached  to  the  foot  during  the  setting  of  the  material.  The  casing  may  be  of  leather, 
felt,  perforated  zinc,  or  flannel,  with  starch,  or  gum  and  chalk. 

To  allow  the  patient  to  get  up  without  any  apparatus  is  not  only  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
a  cure  by  union,  but  adds  to  the  local  irritation,  as  the  broken  fragments  will  grate  against 
one  another  and  irritate  the  soft  parts  around,  often  causing  severe  local  and  constitutional 
disturbance.  Under  all  circumstances,  however,  immobility  of  the  broken  bone  is  to  be 
insured. 


Fig.  511.  Fig.  512. 


Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  within  the  cap- 
sule, repair  of  fracture  by  means  of  bone,  fibrous  tissue      Femur  of  the  opposite  side,  showing  the  amount  of  bone 
and  flbro-cartilage;  absorption  of  the  neck  of  the  bone.  absorbed. 
Prep,  removed  from  woman,  Jet.  60,  who  had  received  the 
injury  five  years  before. 

Interstitial  absorption  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  sometimes  met  with  after 
fracture,  and  in  Fig.  511  the  fact  is  well  illustrated,  the  neck  of  the  bone  having  almost 
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entirely  disappeared,  as  will  be  seen  at  once  on  comparing  a  section  of  the  injured  bone 
with  that  of  the  uninjured,  from  the  same  subject  (Fig.  512).  It  is  said  also  to  take  place 
after  a  contusion  without  any  fracture  in  osteo-arthritis  ;  how  far  it  may  occur  otherwise 
is  an  open  question.  My  own  impression  is  that  in  all  such  cases  some  fracture  existed, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  prove  the  truth  of  such  an  opinion.  The  question  requires  further 
elucidation. 

Fractures  through  the  trochanter  occasionally  occur.  Sir  A.  Cooper  describes 
them  as  oblique  fractures  not  implicating  the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  can  be  made  out  by 
the  immobility  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  bone  whilst  the  upper  part  is  fixed,  and  by  the 
other  signs  of  fracture,  such  as  crepitus,  &c.  They  should  be  treated  like  fractures  of 
the  neck. 

Separation  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  described. 
South  has  recorded  such  cases  in  liis  '  Chelius's  Surgery,'  and  Post,  of  New  York,  in  the 
'  New  York  Journal,'  vol.  iii,  but  no  preparation  exists  to  demonstrate  the  fact.  It  is, 
doubtless,  possible  in  the  young,  and  would  be  known  by  some  such  symptoms  as  those  of 
racture  of  the  neck,  crepitus  being  exchanged  for  what  South  calls  a  "  distinct  dummy 
sensation"  on  rotating  and  extending  the  limb.  As  a  consequence  of  disease,  it  will  be 
described  in  a  later  chapter. 

Separation  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  trochanter  major  is  a  more  definite 
accident,  and  doubtless  has  occurred.  Sir  A.  Cooper  recorded  a  case  which  Mr.  Aston 
Key  had  observed,  and  the  diagnosis  was  verified  after  death.  In  it,  the  detatched  frag- 
ment, however,  was  not  displaced  but  held  in  position  by  means  of  its  fibrous  and  tendinous 
coverings  ;  and  was  the  result  of  direct  local  violence  ;  abduction  of  the  limb  caused  great 
pain,  but  all  other  movements  were  allowed.  The  preparation  exists  in  the  Guy's  Mu- 
seum, 1195,  and  is  figured  below  (Fig.  513).    A  like  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  the 

Fig.  513.  Fig.  514. 


Mr.  Aston  Key's  case.    Prep.  1195,  Guy's  Mus.  Appearance  during  life.    Mr.  Poland's  case. 

Fracture  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  major  trochanter. 

late  Mr.  Poland,  at  Guy's,  in  1871,  which  through  his  kindness  I  saw.  It  occurred  in  a 
boy,  a3t.  12,  from  a  direct  blow,  and  was  characterized  by  a  projection  and  thickening  of 
the  trochanter  (Fig.  514).  Similar  instances  have  also  been  published  by  Dr.  Roddick, 
of  Montreal  ('  Canada  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,'  Nov.  1875),  and  Mr.  McCarthy  ('Path. 
Trans.,'  1874). 

Fracture  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Femur. 

This  may  take  place  in  any  part,  but  is  more  common  in  the  centre  than  elsewhere, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  of  indirect  violence ;  it  may  occur,  however,  as  a  result  of  direct 
force,  and  more  rarely  of  muscular  action.  From  this  cause  I  have  seen  it  from  the 
swinging  of  the  limb  over  the  side  of  a  cart  in  the  act  of  descending,  and,  in  an  epileptic 
patient,  from  the  spasm  of  the  muscles,  with  the  patient  in  bed.  I  have  known  it  also  to 
take  place  from  the  same  cause  when  cancer  of  the  bone  existed. 

The  fracture  may  be  transverse,  oblique  in  any  direction,  dentated,  comminuted  or  im- 
pacted, the  nature  of  the  force  and  its  direction  determining  these  points ;  a  sharp  blow  is 
likely  to  be  followed  by  a  transverse  fracture ;  a  crushing  force  by  a  comminuted  one  ;  an 
indirect  fracture  probably  will  be  oblique,  according  to  the  natural  bend  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  limb.  In  the  middle  of  the  bone,  a  lateral  obliquity  is  the  most  common,  in  tlie 
lower  third,  an  obliquity  from  behind  forwards.  Fractures  may  also  be  double  in  the 
same  bone  or  compound.  In  the  case  illustrated  (Fig.  515)  the  fracture  was  impacted, 
the  upper  fragment  having  been  forced  into  the  hollow  of  the  lower,  which  it  has  split. 
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It  occurred  in  a  patient  under  my  care  in  187fi,  tet.  83,  from  a  fall  down  an  area  upon  his 
knee.  The  man  died  on  the  2yth  day  from  kidney  disease.  (•  Path.  Soc  Trans  '  vol 
29,  1878.) 

The  displacement  that  takes  place  turns  much  upon  the  line  of  the  obliquity  and  the 
position  of  the  fracture.  In  fracture  below  the  lesser  trochanter,  the  upper  fra"-ment  is 
prone  to  be  drawn  forward  by  the  action  or  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  and  outward  by 
the  external  rotators.    In  fractures  above  the  condyles,  the  lower  fragment  is  apt  to  be 


Fig.  515. 


Impacted  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  produced  hy  a  fall  upon  the  kneo  in  a  man,  aged  83. 

drawn  backward  by  the  unantagonized  action  of  the  gastrocnemii  muscles.  In  fractures 
of  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  the  deformity  depends  on  the  line  of  obliquity.  Rotation  out- 
wards of  the  lower  fragment  is  found  in  nearly  every  case. 

There  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  diagnosing  a  fracture  of  the  shaft,  the  following  symp- 
toms being  usually  present :  A  fall  or  injury,  followed  by  loss  of  power  in  the  limb ; 
shortening,  which  extension  can  rectify ;  deformity,  probably  angular ;  extra  mobility  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  injured  limb  ;  crepitus ;  and  probably  the  projection  of  one  end  of  a 
fragment  with  eversion  of  the  foot.  When  the  fracture  is  transverse,  the  shortenino-  will 
rarely  be  marked ;  when  it  is  oblique,  the  direction  of  the  angular  deformity  often  indi- 
cates the  line  of  the  obliquity. 

In  young  children  where  the  fracture  is  incomplete,  shortening  with  bowing  of  the 
limb  after  an  accident,  and  an  indistinct  sensation  of  yielding  on  manipulation,  with  or 
without  a  peculiar  crackling  sensation,  indicate  the  nature  of  the  accident. 

Treatment — The  fragments  having  been  carefully  adjusted  by  means  of  extension 
and  gentle  manipulation,  the  mechanical  treatment  of  these  fractures  consists  in  the  main- 
tenance of  extension  by  means  of  some  applied  force  and  the  complete  rest  of  the  coapted 
bones;  gentle  compression  of  the  atfected  part  being  sometimes  beneficial.  To  assist  the 
surgeon  towards  these  ends,  some  anaesthetic  may  be  used  if  the  pain  be  severe  and  it  is 
impossible  by  other  means  to  keep  the  patient  at  rest,  and  any  spasmodic  action  of  the 
muscles  interferes  with  the  surgeon's  aims. 

The  means  adopted  for  these  ends  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
surgeon  and  the  fashion  of  the  school.  Thus,  in  hospitals  where  the  Scotch  influence  is 
great.  Listen's  long  splint  is  the  usual  one  employed,  which  should  extend  well  up  into 
the  axilla,  and  several  inches  below  the  foot  (Fig.  509,  without  foot-piece).  It  ought  to 
be  well  padded  and  supplied  with  a  soft  perineal  band,  such  as  a  leather  strap,  or  a  piece 
of  india-rubber  tubing.  The  ankle  and  instep  should  be  well  protected  from  pressure  by 
cotton-wool,  and  the  retaining  bandage  applied  with  equal  pressure. 

At  Guy's,  where  the  long  splint  has  been  for  years  employed,  Desault's  splint,  with  a 
foot-piece  (Fig.  528),  and  the  addition  of  a  cross-bar  for  steadiness  has  been  more  gen- 
erally preferred,  although  within  the  last  few  years  it  has  given  way  to  the  double  one 
(Figs.  510,  553).  The  splint  may  be  of  wood  or  metal,  and  made  with  a  slide  so  as  to 
be  adjusted  to  different  patients. 

In  fractures  of  the  upper  third,  where  the  upper  fragment  is  apt  to  tilt  forward  and  be 
rotated  outwards,  the  double  inclined  plane  is  often  of  great  value.  It  should  be  employed, 
however,  only  when  the  long  splint  fails  to  fulfil  the  objects  the  surgeon  has  in  view.  It 
is  daily  dropping  out  of  use. 

Gurdon  Buck's  method  of  applying  extension  to  the  limb  by  means  of  weights  has 
found  great  favor  of  late  years,  and  is  doubtless  very  good  and  simple,  the  counter-extend- 
ing force  being  applied  by  means  of  a  perineal  band  of  india-rubber  tubing  fastened  to  the 
head  of  the  bedstead  or  splint,  while  the  limb  is  steadied  by  means  of  long  sand-bags 
applied  laterally,  or  short  thigh  splints.  This  plan,  however,  has  the  disadvantage  of  not 
preserving  sufficient  immobility  of  the  broken  bones,  and  ought,  therefore,  only  to  be 
employed  in  conjunction  with  the  long  splint. 
51 
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A  very  excellent  splint  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Cripps,  in  which  extension  and 
counter-extension  are  kept  up  by  a  carefully  regulated  elastic  force,  and  I  have  used  it 
with  great  advantage.  The  perineal  pad,  however,  must  be  a  thick  and  yet  a  soft  one. 
The  whole  thing  is  figured  below  (Fig.  516).  I  prefer,  however,  the  double  splint  (Fig. 
510). 

Fig.  516. 
Dotibh  fiuJUey 


IncLBulhfrAccumidator 
Mr.  Cripps'  splint,  showing  value  of  elastic  suspension. 


A  splint  full  of  promise  was  introduced  in  1875  into  practice  at  Guy's  Hospital  (Fig. 
517)  from  the  Marine  Hospital,  Greenwich,  where  Mr.  Johnson  Smith  informs  me  he  has 
employed  it  in  thirty  cases  since  1870  with  good  results.  It  is  a  modification  of  one 
invented  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Hodgen,  of  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  ('  Treat,  on  Mil.  Surg.,'  by  F.  H. 
Hamilton,  1865,  p.  411),  for  gunshot  fractures,  and  is  made  of  galvanized  iron  wire  (No. 
2).  In  it  the  injured  limb  may  be  supported  on  a  piece  of  flannel,  which  is  slung  to  the 
iron  rod,  or,  upon  pieces  of  bandage.  Extension  is  kept  up  by  means  of  the  strapping 
attaching  the  foot  of  the  injured  limb  to  the  lower  cross-bar  of  the  splint,  and  through  the 
suspending  cords  and  pulleys.  The  counter-extension  is  maintained  by  the  weight  of  the 
limb  above  the  fracture  and  weight  of  the  body. 

Fig.  517. 


Dr.  J.  Hodgen's  suspension  splint,  as  used  at  Guy's. 

The  splint,  as  seen  in  Fig.  517,  is  most  comfortable  to  the  patient,  and  an  old  house 
surgeon,  Mr.  J.  F.  Fry,  reports  ('Guy's  Gazette,'  Dec.  11,  1875)  that  out  of  seventeen 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  thigh  consecutively  treated  with  the  splint,  the  average  amount  of 
shortening  was  less  than  half  an  inch,  and  that  in  six  cases  there  was  not  any.  I  have 
found,  however,  after  a  lengthened  trial  of  this  splint,  that  a  much  larger  amount  of  callus 
is  thrown  out  about  the  seat  of  fracture  than  is  met  with  when  the  bones  are  kept  perfectly 
at  rest,  and  as  tliey  are  by  the  double  splint  (Fig.  510),  and  conclude  from  this  fact  that 
there  is  more  mobility  of  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  by  the  one  form  of  treatment  than 
by  the  other.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  have  discarded  Hodgen's  splint  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures  of  the  thigh  for  the  double,  which  is  as  efficient  in  its  action  as  it  is 
comfortable  to  the  patient.  I  have  treated  with  this  splint  consecutively  31  cases,  and  in 
18  there  was  no  shortening,  in  10  there  was  less  than  half  an  inch,  and  in  only  3  was 
there  an  inch.  These  results  are  far  better  than  those  reported  by  Mr.  Fry  as  having 
been  secured  by  Hodgen's. 
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Ilodgen's  splint  should  not  be  confounded  with  Nathan  Smith's,  which  is  made  of  wire 
applied  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fractured  limb,  which  is  suspended  to  it  by  rollers 
(Fig.  534). 

When  the  fracture  is  compound,  an  interrupted  splint  may  be  employed.  In  addition 
to  the  long  splint,  short  additional  splints  applied  in  front,  or  the  inner  side  of,  or  behind 
the  thigh  as  the  want  of  the  individual  case  may  suggest,  are  of  great  value  to  insure 
greater  steadiness  of  the  broken  bone.  In  no  case  should  the  seat  of  fracture  be  covered 
in.  The  bandage  should  stop  below,  and,  if  necessary,  recommence  above  it.  To  prevent 
the  bandage  slipping  after  it  has  been  applied,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  it  one  coating  of 
paste  or  glue. 

Many  modifications  of  these  means  might  be  mentioned.  Tlius,  Paget  has  very  gene- 
rally employed  Busk's  long  splint,  in  which  a  joint  exists  opposite  the  hip,  which  enables 
the  patient,  after  union  has  taken  place,  to  sit  up  without  affecting  the  thigh-bone.  Mr. 
C.  de  Morgan,  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  applies  the  extension  to  the  fractured  limb  by 
means  of  a  force  carried  from  the  foot  through  a  pedal  cross-bar  to  a  long  splint  applied  to 
the  opposite  one  (Fig.  518).    This  splint  is  good  for  fracture  as  well  as  for  disease  or  for 


Fig.  518. 


Affected  limb 


Rofic  with  Cfnt.  fastener /cr        India  rubber 
Extension  of  affected  limh  Accumulubor 

Mr.  Campbell  de  Morgan's  splint,  with  elastic  extension. 


Fig.  520. 


excision  of  the  hip-joint.  Sir  W.  Fergusson  was  wont  to  apply  his  counter-extension  from 
a  strong  stay  of  jean,  carefully  fitted  to  the  upper  third  of  the  opposite  thigh,  from  whicli 
a  band  extended  in  front  and  behind  to  the  upper  end  of  the  splint,  tlius  doing  away  with 
the  perineal  pad. 

During  the  application  of  the  long  splint,  steady  traction  should  be  maintained  on  the 
injured  limb  by  a  competent  assistant.  When  muscular  spasm  is  severe,  some  surgeons 
have  advised  temporary  pressure  on  tlie  femoral  artery  in  the  groin.  It  is  said  to  stop 
the  spasm  in  all  cases,  and  whenever  I  have  tried  it,  it  answered  well. 

In  infants  and  children  under  three  years  of  age  fractures  of  the  thigh  are  treated  with 
difficulty,  for  any  immovable  apparatus  is  constantly  dirtied  from  urine,  feces,  &c.,  and 
requires  to  be  changed,  and  the  good  that  would  otherwise  be  experienced  is  thus  neutral- 
ized. On  this  account  Paget  and  Callender  have  treated,  within  the  last  few  years,  many 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  thigh  in  children,  without  splints,  all  apparatus  being  dispensed 
with,  "  the  child  being  laid  on  a  firm  bed, 
with  the  broken  limb,  after  setting  it,  bent  at 
the  hip  and  knee  and  laid  on  its  outer  side." 
('  St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1867.)  I  do  not 
recommend  this  practice,  but  would  advise 
instead  that  the  injured  limb  of  the  child, 
together  with  the  sound  one,  be  flexed  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  pelvis,  fixed  by  some  light 
splint  and  hoisted  upwards  to  a  cradle,  hook, 
or  bar  above  the  -bed  (Fig.  519).  By  these 
means,  the  weight  of  the  body  acts  as  a  con- 
stant counter-extending  force,  the  child  can 
be  well  looked  to  for  purposes  of  cleanliness, 
and  a  good  result  may  be  expected.  At  Guy's, 
we  have  had  excellent  results  from  this  prac- 
tice. 

Splints  of  gutta  percha,  felt,  or  leather  may 
be  used  with  the  weights  when  they  can  be 
applied;  some  immovable  apparatus  being 
adjusted  after  the  second  week;  indeed,  in 
some  cases  this  immovable  apparatus  may  be 


Fracture  of  the  femur 
in  a  child  treated  by 
vertical  extension. 


From  Erichsen. 
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Fig.  521. 


Fig.  522. 


applied  at  once,  care  being  taken  that  the  limb  is  kept  well  extended  during  its  applica- 
tion and  setting.    The  Bavarian  flannel  splint  is  the  best  (Fig.  479). 

In  adults,  also,  after  the  fourth  week,  this  same  immovable  apparatus  may  be  employed 
with  advantage,  the  patient  gaining  greater  freedom.  Some  surgeons  think  so  well  of  this 
plan  as  to  advise  its  use  in  fracture  of  the  thigh  from  tlie  very  first.  Erichsen,  its  ablest 
advocate,  says  ('  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,'  p.  225),  "  The  starched  bandage  may  be  em- 
ployed in  most  cases.  The  limb  should  be  evenly  and  thickly  enveloped  in  a  layer  of 
cotton  wadding ;  a  long  piece  of  strong  paste-board  about  four  inches  wide  soaked  in 
starch  must  next  be  applied  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  limb,  from  the  nates  to  tlie  heel. 
If  the  patient  be  very  muscular  and  the  thigh  large,  this  must  be  strengthened,  especially 
at  its  upper  part,  by  having  slips  of  bandage  pasted  upon  it ;  two  narrower  strips  of  paste- 
board are  now  placed  one  along  each  side  of  the  limb,  from  the  hip  to  the  ankle,  and 
another  shorter  piece  on  the  forepart  of  the  thigh.  A  double  layer  of  starched  bandage 
should  now  be  applied  over  the  whole  with  a  strong  and  well-starched  spica  (Fig.  520); 
it  should  be  cut  up  and  trimmed  on  the  second  or  third  day  and  then  reapplied."  With 
such  an  apparatus,  Erichsen  has  treated  many  fractured  thighs,  both  in  adults  and  child- 
ren, without  confinement  to  bed  for  more  than  three  or  four  days,  and  without  the  slightest 
shortening  or  deformity  being  left.  The  points  to  be  especially  attended  to  are,  that  the 
back  splint  be  very  strong  at  the  upper  part  especially,  and  that  the  spica  be  well  and 
firmly  applied  so  that  the  hip  and  the  whole  of  the  pelvis  be  immovably  fixed. 

Fractures  of  the  condyles  necessarily  involve  the  joint,  and  these  may  be 
transverse,  oblique  or  vertical   (Fig.  521).    In  subjects  under  twenty-one  the  lower 

epiphysis  may  he  separated  from  the  shaft, 
thus  simulating  a  transverse  fracture  (Fig. 
522). 

These  cases  are  serious  on  account  of 
the  joint  complication,  as  some  stiffiiess 
of  the  joint  generally,  but  not  always,  fol- 
lows; this  result  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  infiammatory  action  that  takes 
place  after  the  injury. '  When  the  head 
of  the  tibia  is  fractured  into  the  joint,  the 
same  observations  are  applicable.  In 
these  cases  the  posterior  splint,  as  sug- 
gested by  Maclntyre  (Fig.  533),  is  pro- 
bably the  best,  the  knee  being  slightly 
flexed.  When  joint  complication  exists, 
the  application  of  ice  or,  probably,  some 
leeches  may  be  required. 

In  exceptional  instances,  the  upper 
fragment  of  bone  is  driven  into  the  lower, 
thereby  giving  rise  to  an  impacted  frac- 
ture.   These  cases,  like  other  impacted  fractures,  generally  do  well  by  simple  rest. 

In  all  cases  involving  joints  passive  motion  should  be  allowed  at  the  end  of  five  or 
six  weeks. 

Nathan  Smith,  of  New  York,  advocates  the  use  of  an  anterior  splint  composed  of  a 
single  piece  of  iron  wire  of  the  thickness  of  a  No.  11  catheter,  which  is  carefully  bent  to 
the  inequalities  of  the  limb  and  fastened  to  it  by  means  of  strapping  and  bandages,  the 
limbs  being  subsequently  suspended  to  the  ceiling  by  a  cord  connected  with  the  wire  above 
and  below  tlie  knee,  extension  being  made  through  this  cord,  and  the  counter-extension 
by  so  raising  the  foot  of  the  bed  as  to  tilt  the  body  towards  its  head  (Fig.  534.) 

In  fractures  of  the  lower  third  above  the  condyles,  where  the  gastro- 
cnemii  muscles  tend  to  draw  the  lower  fragment  backward  into  the  popliteal  space,  some 
surgeons  prefer  the  use  of  the  inclined  plane,  and,  where  the  bones  cannot  be  otherwise 
kept  in  apposition  it  is,  probably,  a  sound  practice.  But  what  I  believe  to  be  a  better 
one  is  the  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  use  of  the  long  double  splint.  This  ope- 
ration  paralyzes  the  gastrocnemii,  and  thus  allows  the  surgeon  to  bring  the  bones  into  a 
good  position  and  to  deal  with  them  as  with  an  ordinary  fracture.  I  have  taught  this  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  but  have  had  only  one  opportunity  of  testing  its  value.  It  has, 
however,  been  practised  in  America  with  success. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  thigh  These  are  desperate  accidents,  and  take 

lace  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  six  or  seven  cases  of  fracture  of  the  femur,  and 


Fracture  of  the  shaft  of 
the  femur,  with  longitudi- 
nal fissure  through  the  con- 
dyles into  the  knee-joint. 
Prep.  1200,  Guy's  Mus. 


Separation  of  the  epiphysis. 
Prep.  1210",  (Guy's  Mus.) 
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when  they  occur,  half  the  patients  die.  They  should  be  treated  where  possible  on  con- 
servative  principles,  and  amputation  should  only  be  performed  when  the  soft  parts,  with 
the  vessels  and  nerves,  are  so  injured  as  to  forbid  any  reasonable  hope  of  recovery.  Con- 
servative practice  should  have  full  scope  in  young  subjects  especially,  and  when  any  doubt 
upon  the  necessity  of  amputation  exists,  the  surgeon  had  better  decide  upon  tryino-  to 
save  the  limb,  although  in  the  aged  an  opposite  practice  should  be  adopted. 

Army  surgeons,  however,  advise  the  propriety  of  practising  conservatism  for  gunshot 
fractures  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  and  amputation  for  all  fractures  of  the^niddle 
and  lower  thirds ;  the  nature  of  gunshot  injuries  to  those  parts  precluding  all  hope  of  a 
natural  recovery.  All  modern  army  surgeons,  English,  American,  French,  and  German, 
agree  upon  this  point  and  endorse  Dupuytren's,  Ilennen's,  Larrey's,  and  Guthrie's  opin- 
ion, that  in  gunshot  wounds  of  the  thigh,  "  in  rejecting  amputation  we  lose  more  lives 
than  we  save  limbs,"  and  "  that  in  the  exceptional  cases  which  result  in  consolidation  the 
condition  of  the  limb  is  not  encourasrino^." 

Amputation  of  the  thigh  for  compound  fracture  is  most  fatal,  two  out  of  three  dyino-. 
In  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  the  mortality  is  still  greater.  * 

It  is  from  this  fact  alone  that  army  surgeons  have  advised  the  conservative  treatment 
of  compound  fractures  of  the  upper  part  of  the  femur,  and  Mr.  Erichsen  has  been  led  to 
assert,  that  amputation  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  for  compound  fracture  is  an  unjusti- 
fiable operation. 

When  amputation  is  not  at  once  called  for,  the  wound  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  all  foreign  bodies  with  loose  fragments  of  bone  removed  ;  the  projecting  portions  of 
bone  should  be  excised,  bleeding  arrested,  and  the  wound  sealed  with  blood  or  the  com- 
pound tincture  of  benzoin,  a  splint  should  be  applied  at  once,  moderate  extension  em- 
ployed, and  the  case  treated  on  general  principles,  while  some  surgeons  would  inject  into 
the  wound  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (1  in  20),  and  under  the  carbolic  spray,  dress  it  in 
the  so-called  antiseptic  method. 

Fractures  of  the  Patella. 

These  are  usually  transverse  from  a  sudden  action  of  the  quadriceps  femoris,  under  a 
violent  effort  to  prevent  the  body  falling  backwards,  the  knee  being  at  the  time  partially 
bent.  Such  fractures  are  met  with  chiefly  in  the  centre  of  the  bone,  though  they  may  be 
above  or  below  it.  "  If  the  fracture  is  very  low  down  probably  the  knee  was  but  little 
bent,  and  thus  the  greater  part  of  the  bone  still  rested  on  the  condyles."  (Hutchinson, 
'Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1869.)  In  some  cases,  both  patellae  are  broken,  together  or  con- 
secutively ;  in  rarer  instances,  the  same  patella  may  be  broken  more  than  once.  I  have 
had  such  a  case  in  a  man  in  whom  one  patella  had  been  broken  twice  and  the  other  three 
times ;  and,  in  the  Guy's  Museum,  there  is  a  preparation  (Fig.  523)  from  my  father's 


Fig.  523. 


Multiple  fracture  of  patella.    Prep.  1212". 


museum,  in  which  the  bone  had  been  broken  transversely  into  four  fragments,  probably 
from  different  injuries  or  from  some  direct  force,  each  fragment  having  a  ligamentous 
union. 

These  transverse  fractures  are  at  times,  although  rarely,  the  result  of  direct  violence. 
The  French  and  American  surgeons  believe  them  to  be  so  very  frequently.  Direct  vio- 
lence to  the  patella,  however,  is  more  commonly  followed  ,by  what  is  called  a  starred  or 
vertical  than  a  transverse  fracture,  and  in  these  cases,  there  is  rarely  much  separation  of 
the  fragments ;  in  the  transverse,  the  separation  is  sometimes  very  great,  this  fact  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  muscular  action  at  the  time  of  fracture.  This  separation  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  effusion  that  is  so  apt  to  take  place  into  the  knee-joint,  as  well 
as  by  flexing  the  leg,  both  before  union  has  taken  place  and  for  many  months  subse- 
quently, and  from  a  yielding  of  the  ligamentous  union.  This  separation  is  very  frequently 
an  inch,  but  often  more.  Sir  A.  Cooper  records  a  case  in  which  five  inches  existed.  In 
Fig.  524,  the  separation  is  well  shown. 
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Fracture  of  the  patella. 

fragments. 


Separatiou  of 


Fig.  524.  The  diagnosis  of  the  transverse  fracture  is  rarely 

difficult,  the  nature  of  the  violence,  the  sudden  loss  of 
power  of  the  limb,  the  distinct  separation  of  the  frag- 
ments, and  the  bulging  of  the  synovial  sac  between 
the  divided  portions  of  bone,  being  characteristic.  In 
the  starred  fracture  the  different  pieces  of  bone  may 
be  made  out.  In  the  vertical,  the  diagnosis  may  be 
more  difficult,  and  can  only  be  made  out  by  manipula- 
tion. In  exceptional  cases  where  either  the  ligament- 
urn  patelliB  or  the  tendon  of  the  extensors  above  the 
patella  is  broken,  some  difficulty  may  be  felt;  but  such  accidents  are  very  rare.  When 
the  transverse  fracture  is  little  more  than  a  fissure,  no  separation  will  be  found,  the 
amount  of  separation  being  determined  by  the  extent  of  laceration  of  the  fibrous  and 
tendinous  coverings  of  the  bone.  When  the  laceration  is  partial  and  the  separation 
slight,  there  is  a  better  hope  of  a  bony  or  close  union  than  when  the  laceration  is  com- 
plete and  the  separation  great,  and  it  should  be  known,  that  union  by  bone  may  take 
place  although  probably  but  seldom  ;  that  union  by  strong  ligament,  with  about  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  of  separation,  is  more  common  ;  but  that  non-union  is  not  rare.  Wil- 
liam Adams,  in  the  '  Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  xiii,  informs  us  that,  out  of  thirty-one  specimens 

he  examined,  fifteen  were  examples  of  ununited  fracture, 
twelve  of  true  ligamentous  union,  and  four  doubtful.  Jn  the 
ununited  the  separation  was  very  great,  in  the  ligamentous, 
it  was  rarely  beyond  an  inch  and  a  half.  In  the  ununited 
the  sejiarated  fragments  were  only  connected  with  each  other 
by  a  single  layer  of  fibrous  tissue. 

That  bone  union  takes  place  is  now  generally  recognized. 
In  Prep.  1211'%  Guy's  Museum  (Fig.  525),  the  fact  is  well 
exemplified.  The  specimen  has  been  fully  described  with 
remarks,  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  King,  in  the  '  Guy's  Hosp. 
Rep.,'  series  i,  vol.  vi. 

In  the  starred  or  vertical  fractures  osseous  union  is  gener- 
ally secured,  these  cases  being  rarely  attended  with  complete 
laceration  of  the  periosteal  or  fibrous  covering  of  the  bone. 

Treatment  In  all  cases,  as  well  as  in  every  form  of 

fractured  patella,  a  long  well-padded  posterior  splint  with  a 
foot-piece  extending  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the 
foot  should  at  once  be  adjusted,  the  knee-joint  being  left 
To  the  knee-joint,  a  bag  of  ice  or  cold  lotion  should  be 
applied,  for,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  accident,  blood  is  very  apt  to  be  effused,  and 
as  a  secondary  effect,  synovial  inflammation  with  eftusion  is  almost  sure  to  ensue. 

It  has  generally  been  the  custom  to  raise  the  heel  with  a  view  to  destroy  the  action  of 
the  extensor  muscles,  but  it  is  now  more  generally  believed  that  no  good  is  derived  from 
such  a  measure;  as  a  consequence  the  horizontal  position  of  the  limb  is  usually  employed, 
the  body  being  raised.  The  fragments  should  be  brought  together  at  the  same  time  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  fingers  of  the  surgeon,  and  later  on  by  some  apparatus.  To  do 
so,  however,  before  the  joint  itself  has  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  injury,  while  blood 
exists  to  any  extent,  or  the  synovial  capsule  is  distended  with  inflammatory  effusion,  is 
not  wise;  since  any  attempt  to  di-aw  the  bones  together  under  these  circumstances,  can 
only  result  in  tilting  forward  the  surfaces  that  are  required  to  be  brought  into  apposition, 
with  no  good  effect. 

For  a  few  days,  therefore,  until  all  inflammatory  action  has  subsided,  the  surgeon  should 
rest  satisfied  by  simply  pressing  the  parts  together  with  his  fingers,  and  when  tliis  result 
has  been  secured,  the  two  portions  may  be  drawn  together  by  means  of  strips  of  plaster 
diagonally  applied,  of  india-rubber  bands  covered  with  washleather  attached  to  hooks 
which  have  been  inserted  at  intervals  of  an  inch  on  either  side  of  the  splint,  or,  what  is 
better,  by  means  of  elastic  compression,  as  shown  in  Fig.  52G. 

Malgaigne's  hooks,  which  are  composed  of  four  claws  drawn  together  by  a  screw, 
have  been  much  employed,  and  are  doubtless  effectual,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  pene- 
trate the  soft  parts  and  painfully  and  forcibly  draw  the  broken  fragments  together  they 
are  objectionable.    Good  results  have,  however,  been  reported  from  their  use. 

As  soon  as  all  inflammatory  action  of  the  joint  has  subsided  and  the  bones  are  fairly  in 
position,  such  an  immovable  apparatus  as  the  flannel  Bavarian  splint  may  be  applied,  the 


Anterior  surface.  Vertical  fec- 
tlon.  Fracture  of  patella  united 
by  bone.  Taken  from  my  father's 
museum. 

uncovered  by  the  bandage. 
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serious  nature  thus  ensue.  Ericl 


isen  uses, 


Splint  for  fracture  of  the  patella  with  elastic  compression. 

A.  Cord  with  tent  fastener  to  rejjfulate  extension. 

B.  Band  or  strapping  bound  to  thigh. 


patella  being  left  exposed  or  not  as  the  surgeon  may  think  fit.  When  the  bone  is  band- 
aged over,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  press  upon  it,  as  I  liave  known  secondary  suppuration 
with  necrosis,  and  joint  complication  of  a      '  '  "~ 

as  a  rule,  the  starch  bandage,  and  speaks 
highly  of  it.  He  applies  it  over  a  pad  fixed 
above  the  fractured  bone,  with  a  figure-of-8 
bandage.  Whatever  apparatus  is  employed, 
it  should  be  kept  on  for  five  or  six  w^eeks  at 
least,  and  when  removed,  some  light  leather 
or  felt  casing  should  be  substituted.  To 
allow  the  patient  to  flex  the  limb  under  three 
months  is  hazardous,  for  the  united  ligament 
is  sure  to  be  stretched  and  elongated,  and 
the  limb  weakened.  A  good  leather  knee- 
cap should  permanently  be  worn  after  this 
accident. 

With  the  confidence  rightly  or  wrongly  engendered  by  what  is  known  as  the  antiseptic 
system,  surgeons  have  been  led  to  cut  down  upon  a  fractured  patella  and  to  unite  the 
fractured  fragments  of  bone  by  sutures ;  and,  althougli  in  the  case  or  cases  in  which  this 
practice  has  been  employed,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  no  bad  results  followed,  yet  the 
practice  cannot  be  recommended  but  rather  condemned. 

In  examples  of  neglected  cases  of  fracture  where  a  great  separation  of  the  fragments 
exists  and  the  knee  is  consequently  so  weak  as  to  be  useless,  such  an  operation  may  be 
justifiable,  but,  under  other  circumstances,  I  cannot,  as  a  teacher,  regard  it  otherwise 
than  as  a  rash  and  hazardous  proceeding. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  patella  These  are  grave  accidents,  one-fourth  of 

the  cases  dying.  Poland,  in  an  able  paper  read  before  the  Med.  and  Chir.  Society,  1870, 
gave  an  analysis  of  85  such  cases,  and  clearly  proved  that  in  all  cases  we  should  attempt 
to  save  the  limb,  and  adopt  the  ordinary  treatment  as  for  simple  fractures  of  the  patella. 
To  this  end  the  wound  should  be  well  washed  with  iodine  water  or  carbolic  acid  lotion, 
and  accurately  closed  by  sutures,  and  inflammation  subdued  by  the  constant  application 
of  ice.  If  suppuration  sets  in,  free  incisions  should  be  made  into  the  joint,  and  amputa- 
tion resorted  to  only,  when  the  powers  of  the  patient  fail  to  repair  the  injured  joint. 
Detached  fragments  of  bone  should,  however,  be  removed  at  once. 

Out  of  the  85  cases  collected  by  Poland,  there  were  20  deaths  and  65  recoveries  ;  in  31 
of  these  there  was  more  or  less  complete  anchylosis  of  the  joint ;  20  recovered  with  move- 
ment, 4  were  resected,  and  5  amputated.  The  joint  suppurated  in  43  out  of  the  65  cases 
of  recovery,  and  in  all  the  fatal  cases. 


Fractures  of  the  Leg. 

These  are  about  twice  as  frequent  as  those  of  the  thigh.  At  Guy's,  1090  cases  were 
admitted  in  six  years  against  541  of  the  thigh,  and  of  these  202,  or  one-fifth,  were  com- 
pound. Of  the  simple  cases,  not  1  per  cent,  died  from  all  causes;  and  of  the  compound, 
27  per  cent,  succumbed. 

Both  bones,  as  a  rule,  are  fractured ;  the  fibula  alone  being  broken  in  about  one  case  in 
six,  and  the  tibia  in  about  one  in  seven.  Lonsdale's  statistics  indicate  these  points. 
These  fractures  are  more  commonly  met  with  in  adult  than  in  child  life. 

In  fractures  of  both  bones,  those  of  the  upper  half  are  usually  the  result  of  direct  vio- 
lence, fractures  of  the  lower  half  of  indirect,  such  as  the  twisting  of  the  foot  or  leg  from  a 
fall  or  jump. 

In  fractures  of  the  tibia  alone,  the  line  of  fracture  is  frequently  transverse,  and 
fi'om  this  cause  there  is  sometimes  difliculty  in  making  the  diagnosis;  the  nearer  the  frac- 
ture to  the  knee  the  more  transverse  being  the  line.  These  fractures  arise  chiefly  from 
direct  violence.  They  may  so  unite  as  to  leave  no  external  trace  of  injury;  indeed,  they 
may  be  attended  with  so  little  displacement  that  the  line  of  the  bone  is  never  broken.  I 
have  seen  more  than  one  patient  walk  upon  the  fractured  limb  directly  after  the  accident, 
and  in  one  case,  the  man  went  up  a  whole  flight  of  stairs  to  his  ward  with  but  a  slight 
limp.  In  another,  under  care  in  1874,  a  woman  with  a  fractured  tibia  and  fibula  went 
about  for  a  week.  In  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  these  facts  are  important.  When  the 
shaft  has  been  separated  at  its  upper  epiphysis,  some  arrest  of  growth  may  take  place ; 
and  such  a  result  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  527. 
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Fig.  527. 


Airest  of  growth  in 
shaft  of  right  tibia  (1 
inch),  with  bowing  of 
fibula,  following  in- 
jury toupper  epiphysis 
two  years  before,  in 
child,  aet.  8. 


Fracture  of  the  fibula  is  more  common  than  that  of  the  tibia,  particularly  in  its 
lower  third,  and  I  believe  in  many  examples  of  what  are  called  bad  sprains,  a  fracture 
exists.  In  the  upper  two-thirds,  tlie  fracture  is  usually  caused  by  direct  violence;  in  the 
lower  third  by  indirect,  such  as  a  lateral  twist  of  the  foot.  As  often  as  not  it  is  associated 
with  a  forcible  eversion  of  the  foot.  With  pedal  aversion,  the  extremity  of  the  tibia  is 
mostly  broken  off.  AVhen  with  this  fracture  the  foot  is  displaced  outward,  and  its  outer 
edge  raised,  the  accident  is  known  as  "Pott's  fracture"  (Fig.  4(58), 
and  under  these  circumstances  the  external  ligament  remains  entire, 
the  force  being  concentrated  against  the  fibula  from  tw^o  to  three 
inches  above  the  malleolus;  the  internal  ligament,  however,  is  rup- 
tured, or  the  inner  malleolus  is  fractured.  Displacement  of  the  foot 
is  not  necessarily  an  attendant  upon  the  fracture.  It  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  some  continuation  of  the  primary  fracturing  force  or  of  some 
additional  force,  such  as  that  of  an  attempt  to  walk.  In  the  indirect 
fracture,  the  line  of  fracture  is  probably  oblique,  the  obliquity  being 
determined  by  the  direction  of  the  force. 

Diagnosis  In  fracture  of  either  of  the  leg-bones  alone,  the  diag- 
nosis may  be  somewhat  difficult,  and  more  particularly  when  no  dis- 
placement is  present.  Crepitus  may  at  times  be  made  out  by  a  forcible 
attempt  to  move  or  bend  the  lower  fragments,  or,  by  some  sudden 
inversion  or  eversion  of  the  foot,  but  the  surgeon  should  be  careful  in 
trying  for  this  not  to  do  harm.  Local  pain,  however,  caused  by  pres- 
sure with  the  thumb  over  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  linear  ecchymosis 
a  few  days  after  the  accident  are  valuable  helps  to  diagnosis  in  these 
as  in  all  other  kinds  of  fracture. 

Protracted  or  repeated  examinations  of  the  injured  limb  should  al- 
ways be  avoided,  they  only  add  to  the  mischief. 

Treatment  In  fractures  of  either  of  these  bones,  a  natural  splint 

is  always  found  in  the  sound  bone,  consequently  any  shortening  or 
deformity  rarely  follows  the  accident.  What  the  surgeon  has  to  do  is, 
simply  to  apply  some  splint  to  ensure  rest  to  the  broken  bone  and  to 
the  muscles  that  move  the  foot — to  the  inside  of  the  leg  when  the  fibula  is  broken  (Fig. 
529),  and  to  the  outside  when  the  tibia  (Fig.  528)  ;  the  splints  should  have  a  foot-piece. 
In  fractures  of  the  lower  third  of  the  fibula,  the  foot  may  be  drawn  inwards,  the  ban- 
dage being  applied  from  without  inwards,  but  in  many  instances,  nothing  more  is  called 
for  than  absolute  rest.  In  other  cases,  a  thick  pad  is  often  of 
use  opposite  the  seat  of  fracture.  In  no  case  should  the  ban- 
dage cover  the  fracture.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  or  at 
most  a  week,  when  all  swelling  with  other  evidence  of  local  in- 
jury has  subsided,  the  limb  may  with  advantage  be  put  up  in 
some  immovable  apparatus. 

In  cases  of  Pott's  fracture,  or  dislocation  of  the  foot  outwards 
with  fractured  fibula.  Pott  used  to  place  the  patient  on  the 
affected  side,  with  the  injured  limb  flexed,  fixing  the  leg  upon 
an  outside  splint ;  an  inner  splint  being  likewise  very  usually 
applied.  A  better  plan,  however,  is  found  in  the  posterior  and 
two  lateral  splints,  with  a  swing,  as  seen  in  Fig.  532,  this  mode 
of  swinging  the  limb  being  a  very  good  substitute  for  Salter's 
swing  (Fig.  533). 

Fractures  of  both  bones  occur  in  every  variety,  and 
the  most  common  is  the  transverse  about  tliree  inches  above 
the  ankle,  but  every  form  of  oblique,  dentated,  comminuted, 
and  vertical  fracture  is  met  with  (Fig.  475).    When  near  the 
joints,  the  vertical  into  the  joint  is  by  no  means  rare.  The 
surgeon  in  his  first  examination  of  the  fractured  limb  should, 
if  possible,  make  out  the  line  of  obliquity  of  the  fracture  and  the  tendency  one  or  other  of 
the  fragments  may  have  to  ride  in  any  one  direction,  always  observing  the  utmost  gentle- 
ness in  his  manipulation. 

When  the  tibia  is  broken  at  the  junction  of  its  middle  and  lower  thirds,  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  upper  fragment  on  its  inner  or  subcutaneous  surface  presents  a  V-shape 
(Fig.  530),  the  surgeon  may  expect  to  find  a  fissure  in  the  lower  fragment  of  bone,  start- 
ing from  the  apex  of  the  V  and  running  in  a  spiral  direction  inwards,  backwards,  and  out- 
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Fig.  530, 


wards  round  the  inner  edge  of  bone,  across  its  posterior  surface  towards  the  lower  articular 
facet  where  the  tibia  and  fibula  articulate,  the  fissure  then  passing  horizontally  inwards 
across  the  lower  articular  facet  of  the  tibia  to  the  posterior  border  of  the 
inner  malleolus,  to  join  the  one  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  bone, 
thereby  cutting  oflf  a  triangular  fragment  of  the  tibia  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity. 

This  variety  of  fracture  is  generally  produced  by  some  sudden  twist 
of  the  body  when  the  foot  is  fixed. 

It  may  be  suspected  during  life,  when  joint  complications  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  fracture.  It  was  first  described  by  M.  Gosselin  ('  Gazette 
des  Hopitaux,'  1855). 

When  compound,  it  is  generally  of  a  serious  nature,  and,  according 
to  Gosselin,  should  be  treated  by  amputation,  Dr.  R.  M.  Hodges,  of 
America,  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  by  such  a  practice  alone  can  the 
patient's  life  be  saved  ('  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,'  Jan.  1877). 
Death  usually  takes  place  from  pytemia  in  cases  that  are  left  alone. 

I  am  disposed,  however,  to  go  so  far  in  tins  direction,  tliough  I  fully 
recognize  the  serious  nature  of  these  cases  and  believe  that  they  claim 
the  surgeon's  anxious  attention. 

In  transverse  fractures  there  is  rarely  deformity.  In  the  oblique,  it 
is  a  common  result — the  upper  extremity  of  the  lower  portion  of  bone, 
projecting,  as  a  rule — the  lower  fragment  being  rotated  outwards  from 
the  great  tendency  the  foot  has  towards  e version. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  leg  are  too  plain  to  be  overlooked. 
The  tibia  being  a  superficial  bone,  any  solution  of  continuity  or  devia- 
tion of  the  line  of  its  spine  is  readily  made  out,  the  nature  of  the  acci- 
dent, loss  of  power,  deformity,  and  crepitus,  helping  the  diagnosis.  In 
fractures  near  the  joint,  it  may  at  times  be  difficult  to  make  out  whether 
the  bone  is  fractured  into  the  joint  or  not,  and  when  a  doubt  exists, 
caution  in  prognosis  and  treatment  should  be  observed.  In  fractures 
close  to  the  ankle  accompanied  with  displacement,  dislocation  may  be 
roughly  simulated,  but  the  slightest  care  ought  to  detect  the  true  nature 
of  the  case  ;  the  facility  with  which  the  displacement  of  the  parts  is 
rectified,  the  fact  that  the  malleoli  retain  their  normal  relative  position 
with  the  foot,  and  that  the  ankle-joint  moves  Avith  facility,  proves  that  the  displacement 
is  due  to  broken  bones  and  not  to  dislocation  of  the  joint.  When  the  lower  epiphysis  of 
the  tibia  is  displaced  with  the  foot,  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  making  out  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  but  such  an  accident  can  only  occur  in  children  ;  it  will  appear  as  a 
transverse  fracture,  but  with  no  sharp  edge  of  bone  as  is  usual  in  fracture,  while  replace- 
ment of  the  displaced  fragments  will  not  give  rise  to  the  ordinary  crepitus  of  broken  bone, 
but  to  a  more  subdued  sensation. 

When  a  wound  complicates  the  case,  the  diagnosis  is  readily  made. 

Treatment  It  is  wise,  in  fracture  of  the  leg,  as  of  other  bones,  to  "  set"  the  frac- 
ture, and  to  put  the  injured  limb  into  the  right  position  with  good  splints  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Fig.  531. 


V-shaped  fracture 
of  tibia  with  spiral 
Assures.  Figure  ta- 
ken from  a  prepa- 
ration of  Gosseliu's 
now  in  Dupuytren's 
Museum. 


Process  of  setting  a  fracture  of  the  leg. 


In  a  jrener  al  way,  for  fractures  of  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  bones,  the  best  apparatus 
is  a  straight,  flat,  and  not  too  broad,  metal  or  wooden  posterior  splint  (Fig.  531),  with  a 
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rectangular  foot-piece  and  two  broad  lateral  splints  (Fig.  532),  all  being  well  padded  and 
firmly  fixed  by  broad  strips  of  strapping,  broad  bands  of  inelastic  webbing  or  bandages, 
the  seat  of  fracture  being  left  exposed,  if  possible,  for  observation.    In  Fig.  532,  the 

Fig.  532. 


Apparatus  for  flxiug  and  swinginpf  a  fracture  of  the  leg. 


whole  apparatus  is  illustrated  with  an  interrupted  splint  as  for  compound  fracture.  In 
reducing  a  fracture  of  the  leg,  the  knee  should  be  partially  flexed  or  held  by  an  assistant, 
the  surgeon  manipulating  the  lower  portion  (Fig.  531). 

During  the  putting  up  of  the  fracture,  the  limb  must  be  kept  extended  and  the  broken 
bones  maintained  in  position,  it  being  a  good  plan  to  fix  the  foot  and  limb  at  first  to  the 

posterior  splint,  and  subsequently 
Fig.  533.  to  apply  the  lateral.    The  leg  after- 

wards should  be  slung  to  a  cradle 
by  bandages  (Fig.  532),  or  Salter's 
cradle  may  be  used  (Fig.  533). 
When  any  wound  in  the  soft  parts 
exists,  as  in  compound  fracture,  the 
corresponding  latei'al  splint  should 
be  interrupted,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
532. 

When  the  fracture  is  close  to  the 
ankle-joint,  and  any  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  keeping  the  broken 
bones  in  position  from  the  S])as- 
modic  action  of  the  tendo  Achillis, 
the  tendon  should  be  divided.  This 
simple  operation  at  once  permits 
the  parts  to  be  adjusted  with  ad- 
mirable facility,  and  renders  the 
retentive  apparatus  of  real  value,  while  it  allows  natural  processes  of  repair  to  go  on  unin- 
terruptedly, the  divided  tendon  and  broken  bones  undergoing  repair  together. 

When  the  fracture  is  near  or  into  the  knee,  a  posterior  splint,  such  as  that  of  Mac- 
Intyre  or  Amesbury,  may  be  employed  ;  indeed,  some  employ  this  splint  for  most  frac- 
tures of  the  leg  (Fig.  533). 

In  setting  any  fracture  of  the  leg,  the  opposite  limb  should  be  exposed  as  a  guide,  and 
an  inquiry  made  to  prevent  error  as  to  the  existence  of  any  natural  or  acquired  deformity. 
The  foot  should  generally  be  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  leg,  with  the  sole  flat  to  the 
foot-piece,  care  being  observed  that  the  heel  does  not  fall  and  the  lower  fragment  of  bone 
consequently  tilt  upwards.  The  heel  should  also  be  well  protected  from  pressure,  and  the 
foot  covered  and  protected  with  cotton-wool.  "  Take,  therefore,"  writes  Paget  ('  Lancet,' 
Feb.  27,  1869),  "  the  foot-piece  of  the  splint  as  the  guide  for  the  position  of  the  foot ;  and 
if  you  but  see,  in  the  management  of  fractures  of  the  leg,  that  the  foot  of  the  patient  and 
the  foot-piece  of  the  back  splint  fairly  correspond,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  limb  to  fall 
into  any  defective  method  of  repair.  Correspondence  between  the  axis  of  the  foot  and  of 
the  foot-piece  insures  that  there  shall  be  no  rotation  or  version,  either  outwards  or  in- 


Maclntyre's  splint  and  Salter's  swing. 
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wards.  Then,  again,  you  should  be  careful  that  the  foot  touches  the  foot-piece  by  the 
three  balls  of  the  sole — the  ball  of  the  heel,  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  and  the  ball  of  the 
little  toe." 

Dr.  Shrimpton,  of  Paris,  acting  upon  Dr.  Nathan  Smith's  suggestion  of  an  anterior 
wire  splint,  has  applied  it  to  fractures  of  the  leg,  with  success.  He  employs  a  splint  com- 
posed of  double  wires  an  inch  and  a  half  apart,  held  together  by  four  transverse  bars,  and 
applied  by  means  of  straps  to  the  front  of  the  leg,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  534  ('  Lancet,' 


Fig.  534. 


Nathan  Smith's  anterior  wire  suspension  splint,  with  Dr.  Simpson's  modification  of  it  below. 

1872),  the  limb  being  subsequently  slung  in  a  vertical  direction,  as  Esmarch  slings  his 
patient's  leg  in  disease  of,  or  after  operations  upon,  the  ankle.  After  the  limb  has  been 
kept  in  splints  for  about  a  month,  some  immovable  apparatus  such  as  the  flannel  Bavarian 
(Fig.  479)  may  be  substituted,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  get  up,  moving  about  with 
crutches  for  another  month.  When  there  is  little  or  no  displacement  and  little  swelling, 
as  soon  as  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury  have  passed  away  the  immovable  splint  may 
be  at  once  applied,  that  is,  after  the  first  week,  the  wants  of  the  individual  case  being  tlie 
only  guide  to  its  treatment.  When  the  bones  are  comminuted  and  some  loose  portion  has 
a  tendency  to  ride  or  rise  out  of  its  position,  the  application  of  a  pad,  with  sufficient  local 
pressure  to  keep  the  parts  in  position,  may  be  employed.  When  much  effusion  of  blood 
or  local  action  takes  place,  ice  or  cold  lotion  may  be  used  as  an  application.  Constitu- 
tional symptoms  can  be  treated  as  they  arise. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  leg  ought  to  be  adjusted  in  the  same  w^'ty  as  the 
simple,  care  being  taken  to  have  an  interi-uption  in  the  splint  corresponding  to  the  wound 
(Fig.  532).  When  the  wounds  are  extensive,  the  posterior  hollow  splint  of  Maclntyre, 
or  any  of  its  modifications,  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

When  the  bones  are  comminuted,  the  loose  pieces  should  be  removed,  the  wound 
cleaned  and  sealed  with  a  pad  saturated  with  blood,  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  or 
carbolic  acid,  as  already  described ;  at  a  later  period  of  the  case,  when  inflammation  and 
suppuration  take  place  about  the  seat  of  fracture,  a  free  incision  should  be  made  down  to 
the  bone,  and  any  necrosed  fragment  removed.  This  operation  gives  relief  to  pain  and 
expedites  recovery. 

AVhen  the  injury  to  the  soft  parts  is  great,  and  the  large  vessels  or  the  joint  are 
involved,  amputation  may  be  called  for. 

About  one  in  every  three  cases  of  fracture  of  the  leg  is  compound,  the  average  mor- 
tality of  the  compound  being  also  about  one  in  three.  Of  those  am[)utated,  about  60  per 
cent,  are  fatal. 

When  amputation  is  called  for,  a  primary  operation,  ^.  e.,  one  performed  during  the  first 
three  days,  is  better  tlian  a  later  one. 

Fractures  of  the  foot,  commonly  the  result  of  some  crushing  force,  are  always 
serious,  on  account  of  the  injury  the  soft  parts  have  sustained  in  common  with  the  bones. 
When  not  so  com})licated,  sevei-e  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  as  well  as  other  bones 
will  recover  by  rest  and  the  application  of  cold  lotions,  etc. 

Fracture  of  the  os  calcis  may  occur  by  a  fall  from  a  height.  It  is  seldom  associated 
with  any  displacement,  and  undergoes  excellent  repair  when  natural  processes  are  left  to 
themselves.  In  exceptional  cases  the  broken  fragment  may  be  drawn  up  by  the  action  of 
the  "-astrocnemii  muscles,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  the  leg  must  be  kept  flexed  and 
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the  foot  extended  to  keep  the  fragments  in  position  by  some  outside  splint.  Under  these 
circumstances,  however,  the  foot  rarely  recovers  completely  its  natural  use. 

Fractures  of  the  astragalus  also  occur  from  some  fall  or  violence  and  are  often  com- 
pound. I  had  a  case  some  years  ago,  in  which  the  upper  surface  of  the  bone  with  its 
head  was  split  off  and  forced  through  the  skin,  and  a  second  in  which  the  bone  was 
crushed  into  fragments  and  extruded  from  below  the  external  malleolus.  In  the  former 
the  soft  parts  were  so  injured  that  amputation  was  performed  ;  while  in  the  latter,  recovery 
took  place  by  natural  processes  with  a  stiff  but  good  limb. 

Simple  fracture  may,  however,  occur,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  is  more  common 
than  is  supposed,  but  the  injury  is  difficult  to  diagnose,  particularly  when  no  displacement 
coexists.  I  have  had  occasion  in  two  cases  to  remove  from  boys  who  had  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  bone  and  joint,  following  an  injury,  the  whole  of  the  necrosed  upper  articular 
surface,  with  half  the  tliickness  of  the  astragalus,  and  in  both  good  results  followed.  The 
piece  I  removed  in  both  instances  looked  as  if  it  had  been  fractured,  and  subsequently 
died.  I  have  also  recently  (1878)  removed  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the  ankle  of  a  man, 
the  upper  half  of  the  astragalus  that  had  been  fractured  six  months  previously,  and  dis- 
placed so  as  to  present  its  upper  articular  facet  inwards.  The  case  had  been  reported  at 
a  sister  hospital  as  one  of  fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  The  fractured  bone  had  subse- 
quently inflamed  and  died. 

Compound  fracture  of  the  metatarsal  undi  phalangeal  hone?,  should  be  treated  on  ordinary 
principles,  the  immediate  dressing  of  the  wounds  with  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin 
to  exclude  all  air  and  place  the  wound  as  much  as  possible  under  the  condition  of  a  sub- 
cutaneous one  being  absolutely  indicated.  When  parts  irreparably  injured  require  to  be 
taken  away,  no  healthy  structures  ought  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  perform  a  named 
operation. 

COMPLICATED  FRACTURES. 

Extravasation  of  Blood. 

Fractures  are  very  often  complicated  with  extravasation  of  blood,  when  difficulties  may 
be  experienced  in  deciding  whether  the  blood  comes  from  an  artery  or  a  vein.  In  com- 
pound fracture,  however,  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  less  than  in  the  simple,  since  the 
florid  character  of  the  flowing  blood,  its  pulsatile  stream  and  capability  of  being  arrested 
by  pressure  on  its  cardiac  side,  indicate  its  arterial  source.  In  simple  fractures,  the  diffi- 
culty is  sometimes  very  great,  particularly  when  the  limb  is  distended  with  blood,  and 
there  is  no  pulsation  in  the  swelling.  When  the  vessels  below  the  seat  of  injury  pulsate 
naturally,  the  blood  has  probably  a  venous  origin,  but  when  pulsation  is  not  felt,  there  is 
no  reason  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  arterial  laceration  has  taken  place,  as  the  arteries 
may  be  simply  pressed  upon  by  the  effused  blood.  When  the  swelling  itself  pulsates  the 
diagnosis  is  simplified,  for  such  pulsation  generally  means  that  a  traumatic  aneurism  has 
formed,  and  some  large  artery  been  ruptured.  In  a  clinical  point  of  view,  however,  the 
question  happily  is  not  very  material,  as  surgeons  are  now  tolerably  well  agreed  as  to  the 
practice  to  be  pursued. 

Treatment — In  compound  fractures  the  injured  vessel  should  be  tied  or  twisted,  and 
the  wound  should  be  enlarged  for  this  purpose  when  necessary ;  and  even  where  such  a 
practice  is  impossible,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  fracture  and  condition  of  the  soft  parts 
it  is  probable  that  the  limb  may  be  saved,  the  main  artery  should  be  tied  higher  up,  as 
fractures  heal  well  with  a  diminished  supply  of  blood.  Years  ago,  when  a  student,  I 
remember  a  case  of  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  in  which  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg  was 
complicated  with  a  laceration  of  the  femoral  artery,  and  the  artery  was  secured  at  the  seat 
of  injury.  Repair  went  on  as  well  in  the  fracture  as  in  any  case  I  ever  witnessed.  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper  has  also  recorded  in  his  '  Surgical  Essays  '  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  femur 
where  the  femoral  artery  was  ligatured  for  a  ruptured  popliteal  artery,  and  recovery  took 
place  in  six  weeks. 

In  the  autumn  of  1873,  a  youth,  a;t.  18,  came  under  my  care  with  a  compound  fracture 
of  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  into  the  elbow-joint,  and  an  injury  to  the  brachial  artery 
about  its  centre,  sufficient  to  arrest  all  circulation  through  it.  The  wound  into  the  joint 
was  extensive,  but  as  my  dresser  had  sealed  it  well  with  lint  soaked  in  the  compound 
tincture  of  benzoin  before  I  saw  it,  I  thought  it  wise  to  leave  the  case  to  nature.  The 
youth  went  on  well  without  one  bad  symptom,  and  left  the  hospital  with  a  movable  joint. 
I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  well-doing  of  this  case  to  the  fact,  that  the  brachial  artery 
was  obstructed. 
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When,  however,  the  condition  of  the  limb  at  the  seat  of  fracture  is  such  as  to  forbid 
any  hope  of  its  recovery  being  entertained,  primary  amputation  ouglit  to  be  performed  ;  if 
a  doubt  exists  as  to  the  probability  of  the  limb  being  saved,  the  artery  should  be  secured 
in  or  above  the  wound ;  and  amputation  should  be  performed  as  a  secondary  operation  if 
the  attempt  fail  to  save  the  limb  ;  the  chances  of  a  successful  result  in  primary  and  second- 
ary amputation  being  about  equal. 

In  simple  fracture,  when  tliere  is  great  effusion  of  blood  and  no  pulsation  in  the  swelling 
or  vessels,  the  expectant  treatment  is  the  right  one  to  adopt,  the  injured  limb  being  kept 
at  rest  and  elevated,  and  cold  applied.  When  pulsation  in  the  swelling  is  felt,  and  it  is 
clear  that  arterial  laceration  has  taken  place,  the  same  practice  ought  also  primarily  to  be 
adopted,  since  every  hospital  surgeon  knows  that  these  cases  often  do  well  under  such 
treatment.  I  can  recall  several  where  it  was  as  clear  as  symptoms  could  define  that  with 
fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  severe  arterial  laceration  existed,  and  yet  a  good  recovery 
ensued.  To  cut  down  at  the  seat  of  injury  and  secure  the  wounded  artery  is  what  no  one 
at  the  present  day  advocates,  although  John  Bell  laid  it  down  as  a  law,  that  such  a  rule 
should  be  followed  ;  but  to  do  so  above  the  seat  of  injury  is  one  that  commends  itself  to 
the  surgeon's  attention,  when  it  is  clear  that  some  treatment  is  requisite  for  the  wounded 
vessel  and  that  the  fracture  and  parts  around  are  progressing  towards  recovery.  When 
gangrene  of  the  limb  threatens,  it  would  be  as  unscientific  as  it  is  useless  to  adopt  this 
practice  ;  amputation,  under  such  circumstances,  being  alone  applicable. 

By  way  of  summary  it  would  appear  that  in  compound  fracture  complicated  with 
arterial  hemorrhage,  the  vessel  ought  to  be  secured  if  possible,  in  the  wound,  if  not  above 
it ;  and  that  primary  or  secondary  amputation  should  only  be  resorted  to  when  the  local 
injury  forbids  any  hope  of  a  natural  recovery  being  entertained. 

In  simple  fracture  the  expectant  treatment  should,  as  a  rule,  be  adopted.  If  from  the 
progressive  character  of  the  hemorrhage,  interference  is  absolutely  demanded,  the  artery 
should  be  secured  above  the  fracture,  and  amputation  had  recourse  to  when  gangrene  ot 
the  limb  follows.  Pressure  upon  the  afferent  artery  is  a  practice  that  also  demands  at- 
tention. 

In  exceptional  cases,  it  may  be  expedient  to  cut  down  upon  the  wounded  vessel  at  the 
seat  of  injury. 

Fractures  implicating  Joints. 

These  are  generally  grave  injuries — though  in  simple  fractures  the  worst  effect  that  is 
usually  to  be  looked  for  is  some  stiffness  or  anchylosis  of  the  articulation.  Yet  tliis  result 
is  not  constant,  and  a  movable  joint  is  not  rarely  secured.  As  a  matter  of  precaution, 
however,  the  surgeon  should  warn  the  patient  of  the  risk,  and  be  careful  always  to  adjust 
the  fracture  and  limb  in  the  most  useful  position  for  a  stiff  joint.  Such  cases  require 
very  careful  treatment,  absolute  immobility  of  the  injured  bone  and  articulation  being 
essential  points  to  be  observed  ;  the  joint,  if  inflamed,  must  be  treated  upon  ordinary  prin- 
ciples. Passive  movement  of  the  joint  should  be  commenced  after  the  lapse  of  four  or 
five  weeks. 

Compound  fractures  into  joints  are  among  the  most  serious  cases  the  surgeon  has 
to  treat,  and  in  the  lower  extremity  generally  require  amputation.  In  the  knee-joint, 
this  practice  is  the  best  when  the  wound  is  great  and  fracture  severe,  though  exceptional 
ca.ses  are  on  record  in  which  excision  has  been  employed.  In  less  severe  examples  an 
attempt  to  save  the  member  may  be  made,  secondary  amputation  being  performed  when 
ill-success  follows.  The  same  rules  are  applicable  in  these  cases  as  in  wounds  of  joints, 
a  simple  fissure  of  bone  adding  but  little  to  the  danger  ;  while  severe  comminution  reduces 
the  prospects  of  success  to  a  minimum. 

In  compound  fracture  into  the  ankle-joint  without  displacement,  no  operation  is  usually 
called  for,  since  good  results  are  obtainable  by  conservative  treatment. 

In  compound  fracture  of  the  shoulder-  and  elbow-joints,  amputation  is  rarely  required 
unless  the  parts  are  irreparably  crushed,  or  the  patient  is  so  old  as  to  forbid  any  hopes  of 
recovery  being  entertained.  Yet  in  many  cases  excision  should  be  undertaken,  as  it  is 
wiser  to  excise  the  articulation  at  once  with  the  view  of  securing  movement,  than  to  look 
for  a  recovery  by  natural  processes  where  anchylosis  must  be  expected,  unless,  indeed,  tiie 
wound  is  small,  the  injury  to  the  bones  slight,  and  the  patient  young. 

In  compound  fracture  of  the  wrist,  no  operation  is  required  as  a  general  rule. 

By  way  of  summary,  compound  fractures  into  joints  should  be  regarded  as  cases 
of  wounded  joint,  and  treated  accordingly,  the  amount  of  bone  comminution  and  displace- 
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ment  having  an  important  influence  in  determining  the  question  and  nature  of  operative 
interference,  when  such  may  be  called  for. 

In  large  joints,  where  excision  is  inexpedient  or  dangerous,  amputation  must '  be  had 
recourse  to ;  in  others,  where  excision  is  a  sound  operation,  it  should  be  preferred.  In 
the  ankle-  or  wrist-joint  where  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  project,  they  should,  except 
in  young  subjects,  be  removed. 

Comminution  of  bones  is  a  complication  that  requires  a  few  observations,  although 
in  sirnple  fractures  it  does  little  more  than  render  difficult  the  treatment  of  the  case  and 
increase  the  risk  of  some  shortening  or  deformity.  When,  however,  it  is  the  result  of  a 
direct  force  from  a  "  spent  ball,"  or  other  projectile,  the  comminution  may  be  very  great, 
the  bone  may  be  fissured  and  with  the  soft  part  contused  ;  the  danger  of  the  case  under 
these  circumstances  being  much  aggravated,  not  only  from  the  direct  effect  of  the  injury, 
but  from  the  ostitis  that  is  so  liable  to  follow. 

In  compound  fracture,  bone  comminution  has,  too,  an  important  influence  for  harm  ; 
adding  greatly  to  the  risks  and  dangers  of  suppuration  and  diminishing  the  probabilities 
of  a  successful  result ;  since  each  piece  of  bone  often  acts  as  an  irritant  and  retards  re- 
covery, and  the  fragments  too  often  subsequently  die.  It  is  always  well,  therefore,  in 
these  cases  to  remove  the  detached  portions,  and,  when  the  extremities  of  the  bones  are 
rugged,  to  excise  them.  Large  pieces  of  bone,  however,  that  are  held  by  their  periosteal 
coverings,  must  not  be  interfered  with.  This  splitting  and  comminution  of  bone  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  gunshot  wounds,  the  conoidal  of  the  present  day  splintering  far 
more  than  the  round  bullet  of  former  times. 

In  all  cases  of  compound  fracture  where  difficulty  is  experienced  in  reducing  the  pro- 
jecting ends  of  the  broken  bone,  the  best  course  is  to  remove  them  with  a  saw,  particu- 
larly when  they  are  sharp ;  comminuted  fragments  should  also  be  taken  away.  When 
much  bone  has,  however,  been  removed,  the  surgeon  should  be  careful  not  to  separate  the 
parts  too  much,  for  fear  of  want  of  union. 

The  subject  of  dislocation  and  fracture  has  been  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  dislocations. 

Fracture  from  gunshot  wounds  will  receive  attention  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  gunshot 
injuries. 


CHAPTEE  XXXII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

To  assert  that  safe  and  scientific  surgery  can  only  be  based  on  sound  pathology  may 
appear  to  be  a  somewhat  trite  observation  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  true,  so  true  indeed  that  it 
cannot  be  impressed  too  forcibly  on  all  who  seek  or  profess  to  practise  our  profession. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  surgeon  whose  duty  it  is  to  practise  and  to  teach, 
to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  and  to  establish  his  practice  upon  such  a  scien- 
tific basis.  It  is  with  tliis  feeling  that  I  now  propose  to  consider  the  pathology  of  joint 
disease,  to  explain  briefly  the  changes  which  the  tissues  undergo  during  inflammation, 
and  the  results  to  which  those  changes  lead  ;  setting  aside,  for  the  present,  disputed  points 
of  pathology,  and  reserving  for  future  consideration  the  subject  of  tumors  involving 
joints. 

Diseases  of  a  joint  generally  commence  as  an  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
bone  or  synovial  membrane,  although  in  the  progress  of  any  case,  and,  of  course,  when 
disorganization  of  a  joint  has  taken  place,  both  become  affected;  the  extent,  however,  to 
which  either  tissue  will  be  involved  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  seat  of  the  original  dis- 
ease. When  it  has  begun  in  the  synovial  membrane  and  disorganization  of  the  joint  has 
followed,  the  disease  in  all  probability  will  be  found  to  have  aflfected  only  the  articular 
facets  of  the  bones  with  the  parts  immediately  beneath,  and  not  to  have  involved  the 
deeper  structures.  When  the  bones  are  the  original  seat  of  the  mischief,  and  the  inflam- 
matory process  has  spread  from  them  to  the  synovial  membrane  and  disorganization  of  the 
joint  taken  place,  the  chief  pathological  clianges  will  be  seen  in  the  osseous  tissue,  and 
either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  articular  epiphysis,  if  not  a  portion  of  the  shaft,  will  be 
involved  in  the  disease.  Under  both  circumstances,  the  cartilage  covering  the  articular 
facets  will  have  disappeared.  When,  however,  the  bones  are  the  primary  seats  of  disease, 
the  cartilages  are  shed  more  rajiidly,  as  the  articular  cartilages  derive  most,  if  not  all,  of 
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their  nourishment  through  the  bones  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  any  perversion  of  nutrition 
and  inflammatory  changes  of  this  tissue  at  once  show  themselves  in  the  cartihiges. 

Practically,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  primary  disease  of  the  articular  cartilages,  no 
such  process  as  so-called  ulceration  of  cartilage,  independently  of  disease  of  other  tissues. 
When  the  cartilages  undergo  a  change  it  is  always  secondary  to  some  affection  either  of 
the  synovial  membrane,  and  then  it  is  slow  and  partial  in  its  action,  or  of  the  bone  when 
it  is  rapid  and  complete.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  disease  in  the  synovial 
membrane  of  a  joint  cannot  exist  for  any  time,  or  be  of  any  severity  without  involving 
its  ligaments,  or  the  cellular  tissue  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Nor  can  inflammatory 
disease  exist  for  any  period  in  the  articular  extremity  of  a  bone  without  more  or  less 
affecting  its  periosteal  covering.  It  should  be  added  too,  that  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  either  bone  or  synovial  disease  may  be  started  by  a  severe  sprain  or  lacera- 
tion of  ligaments  at  their  osseous  or  periosteal  attachments. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  changes  the  different  tissues  undergo  from  the  inflam- 
matory process,  it  Will  be  well  to  ask  whether  there  is  such  a  disease  as  strumous  disease 
of  a  joint,  strumous  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane  or  bone  ? 

If  I  were  to  answer  this  question  according  to  custom  as  indicated  by  the  free  appli- 
cation of  the  term  to  joint  disease,  1  should  unquestionably  say  that  it  was  a  common 
affection,  for  there  are  few  chronic  changes  of  a  joint  that  are  not  so  designated,  and  it  is 
rare  to  meet  in  a  delicate  child  with  any  chronic  affection  of  a  joint  which  is  not  regarded 
by  some  as  a  strumous  disease.  Indeed,  from  the  constant  use  of  the  phrase  it  might  be 
thought,  that  the  term  strumous  disease  had  some  definite  meaning  or  conveyed  some 
definite  idea,  that  the  affection  so  designated  was  of  a  special  kind,  could  be  recognized 
by  special  features,  and  possessed  definite  pathological  characteristics.  Yet  it  can  liardly 
be  said  that  such  is  practically  the  case  ;  for  if  we  look  for  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  so-called  strumous  disease  and  the  chronic  inflammatory  affections  we  shall  fail  to  find 
them,  since  they  are  not  clinically  to  be  distinguished,  nor  practically  to  be  separated. 
Indeed,  I  am  more  than  satisfied  that  the  so-called  strumous  disease  of  a  joint  is  nothing 
more  than  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bones  or  synovial  membrane,  or  both  ;  that  the 
pathological  changes  in  the  affected  tissues  are  such  as  are  clearly  traceable  to  a  lo  w  form 
of  inflammatory  action,  and  that  they  differ  in  no  single  pathological  point  from  the 
inflammatory  changes  found  in  other  parts.  It  is  true  that  such  affections,  being  of  a  low 
type,  differ  from  other  inflammatory  actions  of  a  more  healthy  character,  but  that  they 
are  nevertheless  inflammatory  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Practically,  therefore,  it  would  be 
well  to  expunge  this  term  "  strumous"  in  respect  of  joints  from  our  vocabulary ;  as  its  use 
certainly  misleads,  by  making  the  student  believe  that  the  term  has  a  definite  meaning 
when  it  has  not ;  and  by  encouraging  tiie  idea  that  the  disease  to  which  it  is  applied  has 
a  constitutional  more  than  a  local  origin,  and  is  consequently  incurable.  Of  this,  liow- 
ever,  I  am  sure,  that  so-called  strumous  disease  of  a  joint  is  as  curable  and  as  amenable  to 
treatment  as  any  other  chronic  inflammatory  disease.  In  saying  this,  however,  I  do  not 
dispute  the  fact  that,  pathologically,  we  do  at  rare  intervals  find  tubercular  deposit  in 
some  of  the  tissues  building  up  a  joint,  and  particularly  in  the  bone  ;  but  I  must  repeat 
what  I  wrote  many  years  ago  in  my  work  on  diseases  of  the  joints,  *'  that  such  prepara- 
tions being  so  rare  are  to  be  regarded  as  pathological  curiosities."  They  are  discovered 
also  accidentally,  and  cannot  clinically  be  recognized  by  any  characteristic  features  from 
other  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bone.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  give  up 
the  term  in  scientific  discussion,  or,  if  it  be  used  at  all,  to  use  it  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
words  tumors,  rheumatism,  and  fever  are  now  employed,  as  a  broad  general  term  that 
includes  many  affe;tions  and  covers  much  ignorance. 

With  these  general  remarks  I  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  changes  the  diflferent  tissues 
entering  into  the  formation  of  a  joint  undergo  in  the  infiammatory  process. 

On  the  Pathological  Changes  which  take  place  in  the  Synovial  Membrane 

FROM  Inflammation. 

In  a  pathological  point  of  view,  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  may  show 
itself  in  two  distinct  ways,  firstly,  in  change  of  function,  and  secondly,  in  change  of 
structure.  The  first  change  may  take  place  without  the  second,  but  the  change  of  struc- 
ture necessarily  includes  an  alteration  in  the  function.  The  best  examples  of  the  first 
class  of  cases  in  which  a  change  of  function  is  the  most  prominent  point,  are  seen  in 
everyday  practice  in  cases  of  so-called  chronic  or  sub-acute  synovitis,  where  excess  of 
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secretion  in  a,  joint  is  the  main  symptom,  and  in  which  this  secretion  may  be  reabsorbed 
and  leave  no  trace  of"  disease  behind ;  whilst  the  best  illustrations  of  the  second  class,  in 
which  change  of  structure  is  the  main  point  of  clinical  as  well  as  of  pathological  import- 
ance, are  seen  in  the  pulpy  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane.  Between  the  two  great 
classes  of  cases,  however,  thei-e  are  doubtless  many  links :  for  example,  in  acute  synovitis 
we  have  change  of  structure  even  to  more  or  less  complete  disorganization,  and  in  chronic 
synovitis  frequently  repeated,  we  have  change  of  structure  such  as  gradually  passes  into 
the  pulpy  synovial  disease.  It  would  thus  appear  that  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane  we  have  pathologically  a  series  of  changes  that  differ  somewhat  from  those 
seen  in  chronic  inflammation,  and  that  while  the  acute  form,  it  is  true,  passes  into  the 
chronic  by  imperceptible  gradations,  the  two  classes  of  cases  are,  nevertheless,  very  dis- 
tinct. Acute  inflammation  of  a  synovial  membrane  in  its  early  stage  is  pathologically 
represented  by  what  my  notes  of  cases  clearly  illustrate — a  more  or  less  minute  injection 
of  the  capillary  vessels,  passing  on  to  a  velvety  appearance  of  the  synovial  surface,  a  floc- 
culent  surface,  or  one  covered  with  fine  fringes  of  lymph,  while  in  the  more  acute  cases 
the  synovial  membrane  may  have  disappeared  by  ulceration  or  sloughing,  or  have  so 
softened  down  as  to  be  destroyed  on  the  slightest  touch.  In  the  former  class  of  cases 
there  will  be  clinically  increase  of  secretion  in  the  joint,  severe  local  pain  and  heat  with 
surgical  fever ;  while  in  the  latter,  there  will  be  acute  suppuration,  and  the  synovial  mem- 
brane may  show  any  one  of  the  conditions  already  indicated ;  or  they  may  have  disap- 
peared, pus  and  broken-up  membrane  alone  remaining  to  indicate  the  local  severity  of  the 
action  as  well  as  the  destructive  nature  of  the  atf'ection. 

In  intermediate  or  less  acute  cases,  other  changes  may  be  seen,  but  they  are  not  less 
marked.  In  one,  the  notes  of  which  are  before  me,  there  was  visible  to  the  eye  a  local 
patch  of  capillary  injection,  and  beneath  it  could  be  made  out  a  superficial  granular  change 
of  structure  in  the  cartilage.  In  another,  an  effusion  of  a  firm  fibrinous  layer  of  lymph 
over  the  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  articular  cartilage  showed  itself,  and  this 
membrane  could  be  raised  from  its  bed  and  peeled  ofi",  not  only  off  the  synovial  capsule, 
but  also  off  the  articular  cartilage,  and  beneath  this  membrane  fine  radiating  capillary  ves- 
sels passing  from  the  margin  of  the  articular  cartilage  towards  the  centre  were  clearly  vis- 
ible. In  this  case,  moreover,  after  a  section  was  made  through  the  spot  of  injected  mem- 
brane and  cartilage  down  to  the  bone,  the  swollen  layer  of  membrane  passing  over  the 
cartilage  was  clearly  visible,  as  well  as  the  granular  degeneration  of  the  cartilage  beneath; 
and  this  membrane  could  be  separated  from  its  cartilaginous  connection  by  means  of  nee- 
dles. It  occurred  in  a  child,  but  i't  seems  to  me  to  be  sufficient  to  prove  by  means  of 
pathology  what  anatomy  has  hitherto  failed  to  settle,  viz.,  that  a  layer  of  membrane  passes 
over  the  articular  cartilage.    I  have  seen  these  changes  more  than  once. 

The  changes  that  take  place  in  the  synovial  membrane  in  sub-acute  and  chronic  syno- 
vitis remain  to  be  noticed,  and  they  are  essentially  of  the  same  pathological  character  as 
those  we  have  been  just  considering,  though  they  differ  in  this  great  point,  that  the  syno- 
vial membrane  is  not  destroyed  but  becomes  thickened  in  various  degrees  by  the  infiltra- 
tion within  its  walls  and  upon  its  surface  of  inflammatory  product,  and  this  thickening 
may  be  so  great  that  the  synovial  membrane  may  be  represented  by  a  tissue  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  will,  however,  be  found  only  in  cases  in  which  repeated  attacks  of  inflam- 
mation have  taken  plac(!,  and  many  layers  of  lymph  have  been  deposited  upon  and  in  the 
affected  tissue.  The  layers  may  not  be  deposited  rapidly  one  after  another  by  consecutive 
attacks  of  chronic  inflammatory  action,  for  they  may  be  the  result  of  disease  which  has 
spread  over  many  years,  but  they  will  always  represent  an  inflammatory  action  of  a  chronic 
nature  which  at  uncertain  intervals  has  attacked  the  joint,  and  on  each  occasion  left  behind 
it  pathological  evidence  of  its  presence  by  an  inflammatory  infiltration.  In  delicate  and 
so-called  strumous  subjects,  the  product  will  be  soft  and  pulpy,  and  in  the  syphilitic  firmer 
and  fibrous. 

It  is  with  such  changes  as  these  that  all  cases  of  the  gelatiniform  or  gelatinous  disease 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  as  well  as  the  pul[)y  disease  of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  are  unquestion- 
ably to  be  classed.  Both  are  of  the  same  nature  pathologically,  and  clinically,  at  least,  all 
my  own  investigations  have  led  to  this  conclusion.  I  shall  therefore  employ  the  phrase 
"  pulpy  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane"  to  designate  the  changes  which  ensue  in  chronic 
inflammatory  synovial  disease.  The  term  is  short  and  as  expressive  as  any  other,  besides 
being  one  with  which  the  profession  is  familiar. 
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On  the  Pathological  Changes  the  Articular  Cartilages  undergo  from 

Disease. 

The  most  important  point  the  practical  surgeon  should  recognize  when  considering  the 
pathology  of  the  articular  cartilages  has  reference  to  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  primary 
disease  of  its  structure,  since  patliological  anatomy  teaclies  us,  that  all  the  changes  found 
in  it  are  secondary  to  some  other  affection,  and  in  the  generality  of  cases,  to  disease  in 
the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones.  There  is  no  such  disease,  therefore,  as  primary 
"ulceration  of  the  cartilages,"  and,  when  the  cartilages  are  diseased,  they  are  so  from 
the  extension  of  mischief  from  the  bone  beneath,  or  from  the  synovial  membrane  around 
or  upon  them. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  cartilages  under  the  idea  that  they  were  liable  to  spe- 
cial diseases  ;  and  much  error  has  consequently  crept  into  joint  pathology.  The  authority 
of  great  names,  such  as  Brodie,  Key,  and  others,  having  helped  to  encourage  this  idea. 
Modern  investigation,  as  carried  out  by  Redfern,  Goodsir,  and  others,  has,  however,  cor- 
rected this  erroneous  notion,  and  an  improved  pathology  lias  clearly  shown,  that  the  dis- 
eases of  the  cartilages  are  secondary  to  diseases  of  otlier  tissues. 

Some  years  ago,  when  describing  the  results  of  my  own  investigations,  I  divided  these 
affections  into  the  fatty,  iXiQ  fibrous,  and  the  ^ra?iM/ar- degenerations,  and  nothing  that  has 
been  observed  since  has  led  me  to  doubt  its  accuracy ;  indeed,  additional  experience  has 
confirmed  its  truth.  I  am  not  about  to  enter,  however,  into  a  minute  description  of  the 
different  changes,  for  they  can  be  read  elsewhere  ;  but  it  may  suffice  for  my  present  pur- 
pose to  remind  the  reader  that  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  articular  cartilages  is  found  in 
joints  that  have  been  deprived  of  tlieir  natural  functions  from  any  cause — from  non-use  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  but  in  many  from  bad  nutrition — that  it  is  found  in  common  with 
the  same  change  in  the  bones  or  other  tissues.  This  fatty  degeneration  can  be  recognized 
with  tolerable  facility  by  the  naked  eye,  for  the  cartilage  so  affected,  instead  of  possessing 
its  natural  white  pearly  aspect,  will  appear  somewhat  transparent,  with  an  undulating, 
unequal,  although  smooth  surface.  It  will,  when  cut,  feel  softer  than  usual,  and  may  be 
three  or  four  times  its  natural  thickness.  At  times  it  may  even  be  "  pulped"  by  firm  pres- 
sure with  the  finger,  and  be  separated  from  tlie  bone  with  more  than  usual  facility.  Micro- 
scopically also  it  will  present  characteristic  featui'es.  Tlie  natural  cartilage  corpuscles  will 
have  become  changed  into  fat-  and  gi-anule-cells  in  various  degrees,  and  the  hyaline  matrix 
will  be  filled  with  cavities  varying  from  the  healthy  standard  to  large  spaces.  These 
spaces  moreover  will  be  filled  with  tlie  elements  of  fatty  degeneration,  into  whicli  the 
healthy  corpuscles  will  have  changed.  This  fatty  degeneration  takes  place  in  most  joints 
that  have  not  been  used,  but  rarely  from  disease  of  the  joint  itself.  When,  however,  a 
joint  so  changed  becomes  the  subject  of  inflammation,  disorganization  of  the  articulation 
rapidly  follows,  for  such  a  degenerated  tissue  has  no  power  of  resisting  disease,  and  disap- 
pears when  attacked  by  it  rapidly. 

The  fibrous  degeneration  of  the  articular  cartilage  is  a  disease  of  a  peculiar 
character.  I  believe  it  to  be  associated  with  only  one  disease  of  a  joint,  which  is  osteo- 
arthritis." It  is  very  gradual  in  its  progress  and  not  characterized  by  any  definite  symp- 
toms. It  can  be  recognized  pathologically  in  its  earliest  stage  by  the  loss  of  the  natural 
glistening  aspect  of  the  cartilage  of  a  joint,  the  smooth  surface  of  which  disappears  and 
looks  rough.  Small  fissures  involving  more  or  less  of  its  thickness  next  appear,  which 
sometimes  extend  down  to  the  bone,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  thicker  in  the  centre,  they  occa- 
sionally radiate  outwards.  The  cartilage  seems  gradually  to  become  thin,  and  after  a 
time  to  disappear,  exposing  the  articular  surface  of  the  bone,  which  probably  will  have 
undergone  the  calcareous  degeneration.  Microscopically,  the  principal  change  that  is  seen 
in  this  disease  is  the  gradual  alteration  of  the  hyaline  structure  into  fibre.  The  cartilage- 
corpuscles  at  the  first  will  be  found  interspersed  between  these  fibres,  but,  at  a  later  date, 
to  have  changed  into  granules.  At  the  last  stage  nothing  but  fibres  may  be  found,  and 
when  this  condition  exists,  the  total  and  rapid  disappearance  of  the  structure  will  not  be 
far  distant. 

The  granular  degeneration  of  the  articular  cartilage  is  the  most  important  affec- 
tion of  this  tissue.  It  is  the  one  most  commonly  found  in  joint  affection,  and  seems  to  be 
the  direct  consequence  of  a  perverted  nutrition  in  the  bone  or  synovial  membrane  from 
disease  of  these  structures.  Though  of  a  simple  nature,  it  shows  itself  in  many  ways, 
and,  without  microscopical  investigation,  must  have  appeared  unintelligible.  In  its  dif- 
ferent forms  it  has  doubtless  led  good  observers  to  describe  it  as  an  ulceration  of  cartilage, 
52 
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for,  under  certain  conditions,  the  cartilage  presents  a  worm-eaten  excavated  appearance 
not  unlike  that  which  ulceration  might  produce. 

The  disease  is  essentially  a  granular  degeneration,  first  of  the  natural  cartilage-cells 
embedded  in  the  hyaline  matrix,  and  secondly,  of  the  hyaline  matrix  itself.  Let  a  car- 
tilage-cell undergo  this  granular  degeneration,  and  the  granules  by  accumulation  and 
multiplication  form  a  cavity  in  the  hyaline  matrix.  Let  this  cavity  burst  on  the  surface 
of  the  cartilage  into  the  joint,  and  an  excavation  is  formed  which  can  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  and  a  so-called  ulcer  is  produced.  Let  this  change  take  place  towards  the  margin 
of  the  articular  cartilage,  and  we  find  an  explanation  of  Mr.  Key's  observations  upon  so- 
called  ulceration  of  this  tissue  in  certain  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane 
of  the  joint.  Let  this  change  take  place  near  the  bones  as  a  result  of  disease  in  their 
articular  ends,  and  we  find  an  explanation  of  the  general  condition  of  the  cartilages  in 
the  bulk  of  joint  diseases ;  for,  when  the  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  a  joint  are 
so  affected  as  to  interfere  with  the  nutrition  of  the  articular  cartilages,  the  cartilage  may 
either  present  the  worm-eaten  appearance  all  over  or  in  part,  or  it  may  have  been  shed 
from  its  bony  attachment,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  lying  upon  the  bone  as  a  foreign 
body  in  the  joint.  In  an  early  stage  of  disease,  this  granular  degeneration  may  only  be 
detected  by  a  microscopical  examination,  although  when  it  follows  upon  disease  of  the 
bone,  the  cartilage  will  always  be  found  to  peel  off  its  articular  facet  with  unusual  facility. 

In  synovitis  also,  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  in  contact  with  the  inflamed  membrane 
will  be  found  similarly  involved.  Should  the  disease  be  local,  as  is  at  times  seen  in  cases 
of  injury  to  an  internal  ligament  such  as  the  ligamentum  teres,  the  change  in  the  cartilage 
will  be  local  only,  but  when  general,  the  whole  surface  of  the  cartilage  may  be  involved. 
In  acute  disease,  acute  degeneration  follows,  as  is  evidenced  by  daily  practice. 

On  the  Pathological  Changes  in  the  Bone  the  kesult  of  Inflammation. 

Inflammation  of  the  articular  extremities  of  a  bone  is  a  very  common  disease,  and  is 
probably  the  most  common  we  have  to  deal  with  in  connection  with  joints,  for  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  cause  of  most,  if  not  all  of  those  cases  of  disease  of  the  articulations  which 
we  find  in  children,  and  have  been  described  as  strumous  or  scrofulous  disease  of  a  joint. 
Some  years  ago,  when  writing  on  this  subject,  I  stated  that  "  I  cannot  for  one  moment 
doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  cases  which  are  described  by  surgeons  as  strumous  or  scro- 
fulous disease  of  a  joint  of  the  articular  exti'emities  of  the  bones  depend  upon  a  chronic 
inflammation  in  the  bone,"  and  all  the  experience  I  have  gained  since  has  tended  to  con- 
firm me  in  this  opinion.  I  believed  then,  as  I  believe  now,  that  the  disease  in  its  origin 
and  progress  is  inflammatory,  and  that  it  is  as  curable  as  any  other  local  affection.  It  is 
important  to  bear  this  invariably  in  mind  when  examining  or  treating  a  case  of  disease  of 
a  joint,  particularly  when  it  is  found  in  a  so-called  strumous  or  cachectic  subject ;  for  if  we 
regard  the  disease  as  a  constitutional  one,  we  are  apt  to  think  it  ought  to  be  treated  on 
general  principles,  and  to  neglect  the  local  means  by  which  alone  a  good  recovery  can  be 
secured. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  changes  that  the  bone  undergoes  during  this  inflammatory 
or  wrongly  called  strumous  affection. 

The  most  striking  is  probably  the  earliest,  which  is  the  expansion  of  the  articular 
extremity,  and  in  some  cases  this  will  be  very  great,  and  generally  uniform.  The  articu- 
lar extremity  of  the  affected  bone,  or  the  epiphyses  of  all  the  bones  entering  into  tlie 
ibrmation  ot'  the  joint,  will  appear  to  be  rounded  and  generally  enlarged.  Upon  making 
a  section  of  a  bone  thus  affected,  it  will  be  found  sof  ter  than  natural,  indeed,  it  may  be  so 
soft  as  to  allow  a  knife  to  divide  it,  or  even  to  break  or  crush  it  on  firm  pressure.  To  the 
eye,  the  section  will  appear  more  vascular  than  natural,  the  cancellated  portions  more 
cancellated,  the  cells  enlarged,  and  the  bony  septa  radiating  from  the  shaft  in  a  broad, 
palm-like  fashion.    The  cells  will  also  be  found  filled  with  a  pinkish  serum. 

If  the  disease  continue,  and  the  inflammation  be  of  a  healthy  type,  parts  of  the  bone 
will  appear  denser  and  more  indurated  tiian  the  remainder ;  its  cancelli  will  be  filled 
with  inflammatory  products  which  have  organized,  and  the  bone  will  appear  on  section 
as  a  dense  and  apparently  bloodless  mass  surrounded  by  other  vascular  cancellated  tissue. 
Should  the  inflammation  be  of  an  unhealthy  character,  diffused  suppuration  within  tlie 
bone  will  take  place,  and  death  of  the  bone,  wholly,  or  in  part,  follow.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  disease  will  probably  have  become  a  genuine  joint  affection,  and  have 
extended  to  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint,  and  set  up  disease  within  its  substance. 
This  extension  of  disease  will  show  itself  by  effusion  within  the  joint,  by  pulpy  thickening 
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of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  of  the  celhilar  tissue  around  the  articulation.  Up  to  this 
jioint  the  disease  has  been  local,  involving  only  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones,  and 
has  not  attacked  the  proper  joint  structures,  and  appears  also  to 
be  perfectly  curable.  But  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  the  articu- 
lar cartilages  will  have  become  affected ;  for  when  the  inflamma- 
tory action  has  continued  for  any  period,  and  not  shown  any  indi- 
cations of  subsidence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  either  assumed  an 
unhealthy  character,  or  interfered  with  the  nutrition  of  the  artic- 
ular lamella  of  bone  upon  which  the  cartilages  rest,  the  articular 
cartilage  to  a  certainty  will  undergo  a  granular  degeneration  upon 
the  surface  in  apposition  with  the  bone,  become  loosened  from 
its  attachment,  and  be  thrown  off  or  shed  (Fig.  535)  ;  or  it  may 
degenerate  in  patches  and  present  to  the  eye  an  irregular  exca- 
vated surface.  If  the  disease  be  chronic,  the  cartilage  will  de- 
generate slowly,  and  be  as  slowly  loosened  from  its  osseous  base, 
when  it  may  readily  be  lifted  off'  the  bone  by  any  instrument.  If 
the  disease  be  more  rapid,  the  cartilage  will  likewise  be  shed 
more  rapidly,  raised  as  a  blister  off  the  bone,  or  found  lying  upon 
it  as  a  foreign  body,  when  under  the  microscope,  it  will  appear  to 
have  undergone  the  granular  degeneration. 

When  the  disease  is  acute,  the  cartilage  may  disappear  alto- 
gether, having  been  shed  from  its  osseous  base  and  become  ra[)idly  degenerated. 

The  articulating  surface  of  the  bone  during  this  time  may  appear  in  some  cases  as  in 
inflammation,  only  extra-vascular  ;  in  others,  it  may  be  rough,  or,  so-called,  ulcerating ; 
while  in  a  third  class  the  articulating  facets  will  have  been  shed  wholly  or  in  part.  In  a 
still  worse  class,  pieces  of  necrosed  bone  involving  more  or  less  of  the  articular  extremity 
of  the  bone  will  be  seen,  while  in  the  worst,  an  abscess  will  have  made  its  way  into  the 
joint  of  the  diseased  articular  extremity.  In  all  these  conditions,  the  cartilages  will  have 
disappeared,  and  the  joint  become  disorganized.  These  pathological  remarks  are  appli- 
cable to  every  articulation,  to  the  hip  as  much  as  to  the  knee,  and  to  the  shoulder  as  to 
the  elbow. 


Drawing  (G.  M.3030«),  made 
to  show  the  sheddiDg  of  the 
arciculai-  cartilage  iu  ostitis. 


Clinical  Symptoms  associated  avitii  these  Pathological  Changes. 

The  symptoms,  by  which  these  pathological  changes  which  have  been  described  can  be 
recognized,  vary  according  to  the  formation  and  surroundings  of  each  joint,  but  in  their 
general  character  they  are  the  same.  A^iy  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  what- 
ever kind,  always  shows  itself  within  a  few  hours  or  days  of  its  origin  by  effusion,  and  conse- 
quently by  distension  of  the  articulation,  while  in  the  knee,  ankle,  elbow,  wrist,  shoulder, 
and  other  joints,  this  clinical  condition  makes  itself  manifest  in  a  way  which  cannot  be 
misinterpreted.  Tlie  synovial  sac  becomes  enlarged  and  distended  by  the  effusion,  so  that 
it  bidges  between  the  bones  and  gives  an  outline  to  the  joint  unlike  that  furnished  by  any 
other  condition.  In  the  hip-joint  similar  changes  take  place,  but  they  are  not  quite  so 
palpable,  thougli  they  can  be  made  out  by  a  careful  examination,  and  particularly  by  a 
comparison  of  the  affected  with  the  sound  side,  a  point  of  practice  wliich  should  never  be 
omitted  in  the  examination  of  any  injured  or  diseased  joint ;  the  soft  parts  in  front  of  the 
joint  will  be  more  prominent  and  full ;  pain  will  be  produced  by  gentle  pressure  made 
upon  the  part,  particularly  behind  the  great  trochanter,  where  a  soft  swelling,  which  will 
be  manifest  to  the  eye,  will  also  exist  in  lieu  of  the  natural  depression.  Even  fluctuation 
may  be  detected  through  the  joint  on  careful  palpation.  At  any  rate,  to  the  eye  and 
hand  there  will  be  clearly  some  extra  fulness  of  the  soft  parts,  sufficient  to  lead  a  surgeon 
to  suspect  the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 

In  disease  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones,  a  different  clinical  condition  will  be 
present.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  for  a  lengthened  period 
which  varies  in  each  case,  an  acliing  of  the  part  is  the  only  local  symptom.  This  aching 
may  be  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  and  depends  much  on  the  severity  of  the  disease.  It 
is  too  often  regarded  as  "  growing  pains"  or  rheumatism.  What  I  wish  now  to  note  is, 
that  local  pain  is  the  flrst  clinical  symptom  and  not  effusion,  and  that  there  is  no  enlarge- 
ment of  the  affected  joint.  As  the  disease  progresses,  however,  an  enlargement  may  be 
detected,  which  in  the  hip  can  be  made  out  by  manipulation  ;  whereas  in  the  knee  or 
other  joints,  it  may  be  visible  to  the  eye.  It  will,  however,  be  an  enlargement  clearly  of 
the  bone,  a  thickening  or  expansion  of  the  osseous  structure  unlike  that  existing  in  syno- 
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vial  disease,  there  will  be  no  fluctuation,  no  soft  yielding  of  the  parts,  but  clearly  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  osseous  structure,  an  enlargement  of  the  articular  extremity  of  the  bone, 
while  the  soft  parts  over  the  enlarged  bone  are  quite  natural.  With  this  aching  of  the 
part,  there  may  also  be  increase  of  heat  as  an  early  symptom,  yet  this  symptom  is  not 
constant,  although  almost  uniformly  so;  it  will,  moreover,  be  intermittent,  and,  as  a  rule, 
show  itself  as  a  general  periodical  flushing  of  the  part. 

In  chronic  synovitis  which  leads  to  joint  changes,  the  joint  may  probably  be  gently 
moved  Avithout  exciting  pain  or  spasms  of  the  muscles  that  move  the  articulation.  Pres- 
sure upon  the  part  with  the  fingers  will  probably  excite  it,  although  moderate  pressure  of 
one  bone  against  the  other  may  be  made  without  giving  rise  to  any  indications  of 
distress. 

In  diseases  of  the  hone  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  joint,  these  clinical  conditions 
do  not  all  exist.  The  joint  may  be  moved  quietly,  without  exciting  pain,  but  the  attempt 
will,  as  a  rule,  excite  spasm  of  one  or  more  of  the  groups  of  muscles  which  move  the 
articulation.  Moderate  manipulation  also  will  be  well  borne.  Firm  pressure  upon  the 
bone  so  as  to  bring  the  two  articular  surfaces  in  contact  will  always  excite  pain,  not  the 
pressure  produced  by  a  jar,  such  as  in  the  hip  is  caused  by  a  sudden  blow  upon  the  foot 
or  trochanter,  fo^  such  a  mode  of  investigation  must  be  looked  upon  as  rough  and  some- 
what uncertain ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  sure  to  excite  a  start  in  the  patient  and  an  expression 
of  pain,  but  the  pressure  which  is  produced  by  a  steady  force  applied  by  the  hand  to  the 
trochanter  towards  the  pelvis,  or  through  the  foot  to  the  articular  extremities  of  the 
bones;  a  pressure  which,  in  synovial  disease,  rarely,  if  ever,  gives  rise  to  pain,  but  in 
osteal  disease  invariably  excites  it. 

These  symptoms  in  the  two  classes  of  cases  appear  clearly  to  indicate  the  two  distinct 
affections  in  their  early  stage.  They  apply  to  all  articulations,  and  may  be  thus  sum- 
marized : — 

In  synovial  disease,  swelling  is  the  earliest  clinical  symptom,  with  more  or  less 
fluctuation,  each  joint  showing  this  in  its  own  way.  As  a  rule,  this  swelling  is  unattended 
with  much  pain.  Pressure  on  the  joint  causes  pain,  although  gentle  movement  may  be 
made  without  increasing  it  or  exciting  spasm  of  the  muscles  which  surround  the  joint. 
Inter-articular  pressure  can  generally  be  tolerated. 

In  articular  ostitis,  pain  is  the  earliest  and  most  constant  symptom — pain  of  an 
aching  character  varying  in  intensity  and  generally  increased  by  firm  local  pressure. 
There  will  be  no  visible  enlargement  of  the  part  for  some  weeks  or  months,  and  no  fluc- 
tuation. Gentle  movement,  generally,  excites  spasm  of  muscles  about  the  joint,  and 
inter-articular  pressure  always  increases  this  and  causes  pain.  Increased  heat  also  exists 
about  the  parts  and  is  of  an  intermittent  character. 

DISEASES  OF  SPECIAL  JOINTS. 

Diseases  of  the  Hip-joint. 

Authors  have  hitherto  led  their  readers  to  look  upon  diseases  of  the  hip-joint  as  a  special 
or  peculiar  affection,  and  to  regard  it  pathologically  and  clinically  as  distinct  from  diseases 
of  the  other  joints.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  diseases  of  the  hip-joint  differ  in 
no  single  pathological  point  from  tliose  of  any  other  articulation. 

It  has  also  with  too  much  confidence  been  described  as  a  "strumous  disease,"  as  if  all 
diseases  of  the  hip-joint  or  of  any  joint  were  generally  of  this  nature,  or  found  in  subjects 
only  of  a  strumous  diathesis;  as  if  all  had  a  constitutional  and  not  a  local  origin. 

Hip-joint  disease  is  a  local  disease,  and  is  mostly  set  up  by  local  causes.  It  is,  more- 
over, as  amenable  to  local  treatment  as  any  other  aflTection.  "  It  occurs  very  frequently 
in  strumous  children,"  says  Mr.  Holmes,  "a  circumstance  which  has  led  to  its  being 
denominated  'strumous,'  but  it  seems  to  have  no  necessary  connection  with  struma,  unless 
so  wide  a  signification  be  assigned  to  that  somewhat  vague  term  as  would  render  the 
designation  itself  unmeaning.  If  by  struma  be  meant  a  state  of  the  system  wiiich  renders 
the  subject  of  it  prone  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  viscera,  I  think  that  there  is  good 

reason  for  asserting  tliat  morbus  coxarius  often  attacks  children  who  are  not  strumous  

i.  e.,  who  do  not  display  any  such  tendency  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle — and  therefore  that 
no  decisive  proof  of  any  strumous  tendency  is  aflTorded  by  the  presence  of  the  affection. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  struma  be  defined  as  that  condition  of'  the  system  which  disposes  its 
subjects  to  the  development  of  low  inflammations  of  various  kinds,  then  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  is  the  significance  of  the  designation."    It  would,  therefore,  be  well  to  discard 
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the  erroneous  notion  that  hip  disease  has  its  origin  in  a  constitutional  cause,  for  till  that 
is  effected  the  local  treatment  is  likely  to  be  disregarded  or  looked  upon  as  of  secondary 
importance,  wlien  all  who  have  much  experience  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases  will  admit 
that  local  treatment  cannot  be  made  too  prominent  a  feature. 

It  should  therefore  be  looked  upon  clinically  as  a  local  atfection  and  to  be  treated  by 
local  means,  such  constitutional  treatment  being  employed  as  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient  may  appear  to  warrant,  the  same  principles  of  practice  being  applicable  in  these 
cases  as  have  been  found  of  value  in  other  joint  affections. 

Hip  disease,  unfortunately,  is  a  very  common  affection,  and  my  own  statistics  inform 
me  that  it  forms  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  joint  cases  admitted  into  a  metropolitan  hos- 
pital. It  is  also  an  affection  of  child  life,  for  out  of  360  cases  of  which  I  have  notes,  62 
per  cent.,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  occurred  in  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  four-fifths 
in  patients  uuder  twenty,  that  is,  it  occurred  during  the  period  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  bone,  and  not  during  that  of  its  full  maturity.  This  point  will  be  seen  on 
reference  to  the  following  table  : — 

Table  showing  the  ages  at  which  hip  disease  commenced. 

Four  years  and  under   126  cases  )  223  cases,  or  61.9 

Between  6  and  10  years  of  age  97    "     )"     per  cent. 

"     11    "   20  "   86    "    or  23.8  per  cent. 

"     21    "    30  "   27    "    or   7.5  " 

"     31    "   40  "   13    "    or   3.6  " 

Above  40  years  of  age   11    "    or   3  " 

230  of  these  cases  were  collected  by  me  when  acting  as  registrar  at  Guy's  from  1853  to 
1861  ;  and  130  are  from  the  notes  of  cases  which  have  been  under  my  own  care. 

It  is  found  in  the  male  and  female  subject  in  equal  proportions,  but  appears  to  attack 
the  left  more  frequently  than  the  right  limb,  60  per  cent,  of  my  cases  having  occurred  on 
the  left,  and  40  on  the  right  side,  and  this  proportion  is  very  similar  to  that  published  by 
Mr.  Lonsdale  in  the  '  Lancet'  for  September  8,  1855,  where  out  of  112  cases  of  deformity 
of  the  hip,  65  were  of  the  left  and  47  of  the  right  side. 

Pathology  of  hip  disease — It  has  been  already  stated  that  in  a  pathological 
point  of  view,  hip  disease  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of  other  joints,  and  is  not  a 
strumous  affection  although  it  may  occur  in  strumous  subjects.  It  may  also  be  repeated, 
that  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  find  strumous  or  tubercular  matter  in  a  diseased  hip-joint. 
Excluding  new  growths,  disease  of  the  hip  consequently  means,  inflammation  of  the  bones 
or  soft  parts  entering  into  the  articulation. 

In  the  pathology  of  joints,  few  points  probably  have  been  more  disputed  than  the  seat 
of  the  disease  in  hip-joint  affection  ;  and  I  believe  the  difficulty  has  been  entirely  raised 
on  the  mistaken  notion,  that  the  nature  of  the  affection  was  different  from  that  of  other 
joint  diseases.  We  have  never  heard  much  importance  placed  upon  the  point  in  diseases 
of  the  knee,  shoulder,  or  other  joints.  The  question  as  to  the  origin  or  not  of  disease  of 
the  knee  in  tlie  crucial  ligaments,  or  of  disease  of  the  shoulder  in  the  long  tendon  of  the 
biceps,  has  never  been  very  warmly  discussed.  And  yet  we  find  men  gravely  discussing 
the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  hip  disease  in  the  ligamentum  teres.  My  late  much 
respected  teacher,  Mr.  Aston  Key,  laid  great  stress  on  this  point,  and  believed  that  it  was 
from  that  ligament  and  its  attachments  that  disease  of  the  hip-joint  generally  proceeded. 
Pathology  has,  however,  made  great  advances  since  those  days,  and  we  now  know  that 
disease  in  a  joint  (hip  or  other)  may  have  its  origin  in  the  bones  which  form  the  joint,  or, 
in  the  soft  parts  or  ligaments  that  hold  tiiem  together.  Experience,  moreover,  has  taught 
us  that  we  may  liave  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  rapidly  going  on 
to  complete  disorganization  of  the  ligaments,  cartilages,  and  soft  parts  of  the  joint,  and 
even  causing  death  of  the  bones  entering  into  its  formation.  The  inflammation  may  be 
so  acute  as  to  render  it  difficult  at  the  post-mortem  examination  to  read  the  pathological 
facts  correctly,  for  when  such  changes  as  these  take  place,  it  is  fairly  open  to  question 
whether  the  inflammation  originated  in  the  synovial  membrane  and  spread  to  the  bones, 
cartilages,  and  ligaments  causing  their  destruction  ;  or,  whether  it  began  in  an  osseous 
centre  and  extended  to  the  joint.  Tliis  difficulty  is  experienced  when  the  disease  has  been 
so  severe  as  to  cause  a  division  of  the  pelvic  bones  into  their  original  segments,  or  a  separa- 
tion of  the  epiphysis  of  bone  forming  the  head  of  the  femur  from  its  normal  attachment  to 
the  neck. 

Wiien  the  bones  of  the  joint  are  equally  involved  in  acute  disease,  it  is  probable  tliat 
the  mischief  began  in  the  synovial  membrane  and  spread  to  the  bone.    But,  when  we  find 
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one  bone  more  diseased  than  another,  e.  (/.,  the  femur  than  the  acetabukim,  or  vice  versd, 
it  is  probable,  that  acute  inflammation  originated  in  it  and  spread  to  tlie  soft  parts.  These 
points,  however,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  only  feeble  indications  and  not  as  definite  guides, 
upon  which  an  opinion  may  be  formed.  In  chronic  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  the  question 
as  to  the  seat  of  the  original  disease  is  not  so  easily  answered,  and  yet,  from  what  I  have 
observed  clinically  and  pathologically,  the  question  is  not  one  impossible  to  answer. 
When  a  joint  is  disorganized,  its  ligaments  and  cartilages  gone,  and  tlie  articular  surfaces 
of  the  bone  exposed,  or  perhaps  diseased,  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  deciding  as  to 
the  particular  tissue  in  which  the  inflammation  originated  ;  but,  when  a  section  of  tlie  bone 
is  made — e.  g.,  the  head  of  a  femur,  or  the  head  of  a  tibia — and  a  cavity,  a  sequestrum,  or 
a  suppurating  bone  is  found  communicating  with  the  joint,  probabilities  certainly  point  to 
the  bone  as  being  the  original  seat  of  the  disease.  But  it  may  be  asserted  that  in  such 
instances  no  one  doubts  the  cause  of  the  joint  disease,  since  the  pathological  conditions 
clearly  prove  it ;  yet  the  clinical  histories  of  such  cases  ditfer  in  no  single  point  from  those 
of  others  in  which,  perhaps,  the  same  very  marked  evidence  of  disease  is  not  to  be  seen, 
that  is,  if  the  joint  be  examined  on  its  surface  only.  Indeed,  to  examine  a  pathological 
specimen  of  a  bone  or  of  a  diseased  joint,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  vertical 
section  through  the  bone  ;  since  to  look  at  it  from  the  joint  surface  is  most  fallacious,  and 
an  opinion  formed  from  the  appearance  thus  acquired  is  too  likely  to  be  erroneous. 

If  we  make,  then,  a  section  of  the  bone  in  chronic  disease  of  the  joint,  we  shall  find  in 
a  large  number  of  cases,  especially  in  th(!  young,  hyperaemia  of  its  articular  extremity  and 
condensation,  if  not  suppuration  or  necrosis  from  chronic  inflammatory  action  (Fig.  .536); 
in  fact,  we  shall  find  marked  evidence  of  articular  ostitis  in  one  of  its  stages,  for,  doubtless, 
during  young  life  this  is  the  most  common  form  of  disease  which  precedes  joint  mischief, 
and  from  which  joint  disease  proceeds.  This  opinion  is  also  corroborated  by  the  fact  that, 
in  our  museums,  almost  every  specimen  of  chronic  joint  disease  reveals  extensive  bone 
mischief  extending  beyond  the  surface,  and  generally  involving  more  or  less  of  the  arti- 
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Kecrosisof  the  head  of  the  femur,  with  sequestrum  Separation  of  epiphysis  forming  the  head  of  femur, 

in  its  neclf.    Prep.  131S',  Guy's  Mus.  Guy's  Mus.    Prep.  ISl.O'". 

cular  ends  of  the  bone  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  joint.  In  our  Guy's  museum, 
this  point  is  very  strongly  displayed,  and  on  looking  over  other  museums  and  extensive 
notes  of  joint  cases,  the  same  truth  is  apparent. 

At  times,  however,  the  disease  may  primarily  commence  in  the  epiphysial  cartilage 
situated  between  the  head  of  the  femur  and  its  neck,  the  epiphysis  as  a  consequence  being 
thrown  oft'  (Fig.  537).  This  pathological  observation  must  be  looked  upon  as  of  great 
clinical  importance,  for  if  the  uKijority  of  cases  of  joint  disease  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
extension  of  an  inflammatory  action  from  the  articular  extremity  of  a  bone  to  the  other 
tissues,  it  becomes  a  question  of  urgency  to  recognize  the  disease  of  the  bone  in  its  early 
stage,  in  order  to  prevent  its  progress  to  the  tissues  upon  which  the  integrity  of  the  joint 
itself  depends  ;  and  clinically,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  such  can  frequently  be 
done.  In  the  hip-joint  it  may  be  difficult,  possibly  more  difficult  than  it  is  in  disease  of 
other  articulations  that  are  not  so  well  covered  in  with  soft  parts,  such  as  the  knee  ;  but  it 
can  be  made  out  Avith  care  and  discrimination  even  in  the  hip.  And  here  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  the  clinical  features  upon  which  our  diagnosis  should  be  determined. 

Diagnosis — The  necessity  of  making  a  correct  and  early  diagnosis  of  hip  disease 
scarcely  requires  illustration,  and  did  not  daily  experience  indicate  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
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ciently  recognized,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  dwell  upon  it.  The  early  symptoms  of 
the  affection,  consequently,  are  important. 

When  a  child  after  injury  to  the  hip  has  joint  pain  and  j)ossibly  limps,  and  these  symp- 
toms persist  after  all  external  evidence  of  injury  has  passed  away,  there  is  some  reason  to 
suspect  the  presence  of  joint  miscliief ;  and  when  this  pain  is  increased  by  inter-articular 
pressure,  by  means  eitlier  of  the  hand  applied  over  the  trochanter  or  by  the  patient  stand- 
ing or  walking,  the  suspicion  should  be  strengthened.  When  swelling  of  the  parts  can 
be  made  out,  and  some  bulging  of  the  synovial  membrane,  as  shown  by  a  fulness  behind 
the  trochanter  and  in  the  groin,  is  found  to  exist  combined  with  tenderness,  synovial 
inflammation  is  rendered  probable ;  and  wlien  persistent  pain  without  effusion  is  the  more 
prominent  symptom,  aggravated  by  firm  inter-articular  pressure,  bone  mischief  is  indi- 
cated. When  these  symptoms  appear  after  some  fever  or  illness,  or,  indeed,  without  any 
such  cause,  they  are  of  no  less  importance,  although,  probably,  they  are  more  liable  to  be 
overlooked. 

As  a  clinical  point  of  primary  importance,  all  joint  pain,  and  particularly  hip-joint, 
claims  attention,  and  when  this  is  referred  to  the  knee,  the  surgeon  must  not  be  misled. 
Limping  of  any  kind  always  indicates  something  Avrong — probably  very  wrong — more 
particularly  when  combined  with  joint  pain,  aggravated  by  inter-articular  pressure.  Spasm 
o  f  the  muscles  around  the  joint  is  a  symptom  of  great  significance  and  a  means  that  nature 
adopts  to  insure  immobility  of  the  affected  articulation;  in  some  cases,  it  will  be  so  severe 
as  to  forbid  all  movement,  but  in  others  less  marked  ;  at  one  time  it  will  be  confined  to 
one  group  of  muscles  such  as  the  flexors,  when  the  position  of  the  limb  will  be  determined, 
while  at  others,  the  rotators  or  adductors  will  be  affected;  but  whenever  it  is  met  with, 
there  is  probably  some  affection  of  the  joint  itself,  or  of  the  bones  that  enter  into  its  for- 
mation. When  doubt  exists  as  to  muscular  spasm  being  the  cause  of  joint  immobility, 
chloroform  should  be  used,  as  all  spasm  ceases  under  its  influence,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone,  by  manipulation,  rotates  with  more  or  less  facility  and  smoothness,  according  to  the 
amount  of  joint  mischief  that  is  present. 

Position  of  limb  as  a  means  of  diagnosis — In  the  diagnosis  or  treatment 
of  hip  disease  there  is  no  point  which  deserves  closer  attention  than  the  position  of  the 


Fig.  538. 


Fig.  538a. 


Fig.  539. 


Fig.  539a. 


Appareut  shortening  of  limb  in  hip  disease  caused  by 
adduction. 


Fig.  538.— Apparent  elongation  of  the  left  lower  extremity  in  hip  disease  on  the  left  side  due  to  ntduction  of  the 
limb  and  the  necessary  tilting  upwards  of  the  pelvis  on  the  sound  side  to  allow  the  abducted  limb  being  brought  into 
a  line  with  the  body. 

Fig.  53SA  shows  the  aftducted  position  of  the  diseased  left  limb  when  the  pelvis  has  been  brought  into  its  natural 
position  at  right  angles  to  the  spine. 

Fig.  539.-Position  of  patient  when  standing  with  disease  of  the  left  hip  joint  and  an  acZducted  limb.  The  pelvis 
is  tilted  up  in  the  affected  side  and  the  limb  thereby  apparently  shortened. 

Fig.  539a.— Position  of  the  adducted  limb  when  the  pelvis  is  brought  straight. 

limb  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  has  not  received  that  attention,  since  experience  has 
proved,  tliat  most  of  the  cases  of  deformity  met  witli  after  a  natural  cure  of  the  disease 
are  due  to  a  want  of  appreciation  of  its  im{)ortance. 

In  one  case  the  limb  will  appear  elongated,  but  on  measurement,  no  real  lengthening 
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Figs.  540-41. 


will  be  detected,  the  apparent  elongation  being  due  to  the  tilting  upwards  of  the  [)elvis 
on  the  sound  side,  from  the  patient  either  naturally  throwing  all  the  weight  of  the  body 
on  that  side  to  take  off  pressure  from  the  affected  one,  or,  from  muscular  spasm,  causing 
abduction  of  the  limbs  (Fig.  538).  In  another  case  the  pelvis  on  the  affected  side  will 
be  drawn  up,  and  tilted  slightly  backwards,  the  thigh  becoming  adducted  and  more  or 
less  flexed  upon  the  pelvis  (Fig.  539),  or  in  some  cases  rotated  outwards  from  the  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  muscles  that  move  the  hip.  In  other 
and  more  advanced  cases,  genuine  shortening  of  the  limb  may 
take  place  from  either  real  loss  of  substance  in  the  head  or 
neck  of  the  bone,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  from  dislocation  of 
the  head  of  the  femur  upwards  and  backwards  (ilio-ischiatic)  ; 
and,  in  rarer  examples,  the  neck  and  shaft  of  the  femur  may 
be  separated  and  displaced  upwards  and  backwards,  the  epi- 
physial head  of  the  bone  being  left  in  the  acetabulum.  This 
probably  occurred  in  the  case  from  which  Figs.  540-41  were 
taken.  Where  the  joint  is  flexed,  some  special  deformity 
(lordosis)  will  exist  when  the  patient  stands  or  lies,  but  this 
apparent  spinal  curve  will,  however,  even  in  the  worst  cases, 
at  once  disappear  when  the  patient  is  placed  on  his  back  and 
the  limb  raised  (Figs.  542,  543),  or  when  he  stands  Avith  the 
leg  flexed  (Fig.  545).  Apparent  elongation  of  the  limb  under 
all  circumstances  means  its  adduction ;  shortening  of  the  limb 
implies  adduction ;  flexion  gives  rise  to  lordosis.  These  con- 
ditions follow  necessarily  any  attempt  of  the  patient  to  bring 
the  sole  of  the  misplaced  limb  down  to  the  ground. 

Flattening  of  the  nates  as  seen  in  hip  disease  is  due  to  a 
wasting  of  the  glutei  muscles  from  want  of  use,  this  symptom  becoming  more  marked 
when  the  trochanter  is  rotated  outwards  and  the  foot  inwards. 


Displacement  of  femur,  taken 
from  William  D— ,  at.  9,  follow- 
ing disease  of  five  years'  stand- 
ing. There  was  some  movement 
in  the  joint. 


Disease  of  the  hip-joint  attended  with  suppuration  These  are  the  worst 

cases  of  joint  disease,  for  suppuration  of  a  joint  generally  means  its  disorganization  ;  and 
Avhen  the  disease  has  its  seat  in  the  bone,  necrosis  or  some  serious  inflammatory  change  is 
indicated.  Under  these  circumstances,  all  free  movement  of  the  head  of  the  bone  will 
probably  have  long  disappeared,  and  more  or  less  anchylosis  or  natural  repair  have  taken 
place,  for  in  joint  affections  reparative  and  diseased  actions  run  much  together.  The  limb 
may  be  found  in  any  position,  the  flexed  and  adducted  position  of  the  thigh  being  the 
most  common,  particularly  in  neglected  cases,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  546 ;  but,  at  times, 
the  thigh  will  be  rotated  outwards,  and  even  abducted.  When  sinuses  exist,  a  probe  may 
detect  diseased  bone. 

When  dislocation  is  present,  the  symptoms  will  indicate  its  form. 

All  cases,  however,  of  suppuration  about  the  joint,  even  when  associated  with  disease  of 
the  joint,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  direct  result  of  disorganization  of  the  articulation  ; 
since  it  is  quite  certain  that  inflammatory  mischief  may  exist  in  the  joint  and  subside,  and 
yet  be  followed  by  suppuration  in  the  cellular  tissue  about  the  part ;  and  in  this  opinion, 
pathological  does  but  confirm  clinical  observation.  There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  makin"' 
out  such  cases  during  life,  but  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  their  existence.  In  the  hip  they  are 
the  more  common. 


ON  HIP  DISEASE. 
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Prognosis  When  hip  disease  can  be  arrested  in  its  early  stage  a  complete  recovery 

may  take  place,  more  particularly  when  it  has  its  origin  in  synovial  inflammation,  although 
■when  due  to  articular  ostitis  and  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing,  a  recovery  will 
probably  ensue  with  anchylosis.    When  the  joint  has  suppurated  and  a  natural  recovery 

Fig.  544.  Fig.  545.  Fig.  54G. 

Lordosis  of  spine  iu  hip  disease  from  flexion  of  thigh. 


Fig.  o44. — Anchylosis  of  left  hip,  at  130°  producing  lordosis  when  patient  is  erect. 
Fig.  54.5 — Lordosis  remedied  hy  raising  limb. 

Fig.  .546. — Disorganization  of  liip-joint.  From  patient — Sarah  B — ,  aet.  22,  July,  1S70.  Excision  of  the  joint  was 
performed  in  this  case,  and  a  good  result  followed. 

follows,  it  must  be,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  with  fibrous  or  soft  anchylosis ;  and  in 
the  minority  with  bony.  In  the  'Medical  Times  and  Gazette'  for  18G9,  I  illustrated  all 
these  points  fully  by  a  series  of  cases. 

A  very  beautiful  example  of  bony  anchylosis  is  represented  in  Fig.  547. 


Fig.  547.  Fig.  548. 


Synostosis  of  hip-joint.    Taken  hy  my  father,  the  late  Mr.  T.  E.  Arrest  of  growth  in  the  neck  of  femur 

Bryant,  from  a  man,  £et.  42,  who  had  had  a  stiff  joint  for  thirty  as  a  result  of  articular  ostitis, 

years.    Prep.  1318",  Guy's  Mus. 

It  sometimes  happens  when  articular  ostitis  has  attacked  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur 
in  childhood,  and  recovery  has  taken  place  with  either  a  movable  or  anchylosed  joint,  that 
some  arrest  of  orowth  in  the  bone  may  be  the  result.  I  have  seen  this  in  a  child,  ;v!t.  8, 
who  had  been  under  my  care  when  five  years  of  age  for  articular  ostitis,  from  which  she 
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perfectly  recovered ;  the  femur  on  the  affected  side  being  an  inch  shorter  than  its  fellow, 
the  trochanter  nearer  the  median  line  of  the  body  and  tlie  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium  ;  the  seat  of  the  sliortening  being  clearly  in  the  neck  of  the  femur,  which  had 
been  arrested  in  its  growth.   (Fig.  548.) 

The  diagnosis  of  hip  disease  is  to  be  made  after  a  careful  estimation  of  the  value  of  the 
symptoms  as  a  whole,  and  not  upon  one  or  more  supposed  typical  symptoms.  The  limp- 
ing of  a  child  with  infantile  paralysis  of  the  leg  has  been  confused  with  that  from  disease 
of  the  hip  ;  but  the  wasting  of  the  limb  and  the  absence  of  pain  ought  to  prevent  such  an 
error.  The  pain  of  spinal  disease,  of  psoas  abscess,  of  sub-iliac  abscess,  of  some  glandular 
affection  of  the  groin  associated  with  limping,  and  nerve  pain  extending  down  the  limb 
may  mislead ;  but  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  may  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  mis- 
takes. A  congenital  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  femur  has  been  frequently  mistaken 
for  the  affection  {vide  p.  769). 

Disease  of  the  bursa  connected  with  the  psoas  muscle  in  front  of  the  joint,  which  at 
times  communicates  with  it,  may  render  tlie  diagnosis  difficult,  but  the  pain  on  pressure 
in  front  of  the  joint  which  exists  in  disease  of  the  bursa,  and  the  pain  on  pressure  behind 
the  trochanter  in  hip  disease,  is  enough  to  distinguish  the  two.  Disease  of  the  bursa 
beneath  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle  may  also  at  times  simulate  hip  affection,  but  with 
care  the  two  affections  can  be  distinguished. 


Diseases  of  the  Knee-joint, 

This  joint  is  propably  more  frequently  the  seat  of  disease  than  any  other,  and  in  hospital 
practice,  my  own  statistics  tell  me  that  it  forms  40  per  cent,  of  the  joint  cases  admitted 
into  Guy's.  The  greater  liability  of  the  knee  to  injury,  the  thinness  of  its  natural  cover- 
ing, and  tlie  complicated  formation  of  the  joint,  together  probably  afford  the  true  explana- 
tion of  this  fact.  It  is  met  with,  moreover,  in  patients  of  a  more  mature  age  than  hip 
disease,  G2  per  cent,  of  hip  cases  and  only  32  of  knee  disease  being  found  in  children 
under  ten.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  knee  when  once  diseased  is  less  likely 
to  undergo  a  natural  cure  and  mucli  less  a  cure  by  anchylosis,  than  any  other  articulation. 
This  is  probably  to  be  explained  anatomically  by  the  existence  of  the  inter-articular  fibro- 
cartilages,  which,  while  in  a  healthy  joint  they  tend  to  keep  it  healthy,  in  a  diseased,  by 
forbidding  the  contact  of  the  two  bones,  render  it  difficult  for  anchylosis  to  take  place, 
since  tliey  must  be  partially  at  least  got  rid  of  by  some  suppuration  or  other  change  before 
anchylosis  can  be  secured. 

When  diseased,  there  is  no  joint,  however,  in  which  the  changes  can  be  better  recog- 
nized, or  the  clinical  evidence  of  disease  in  the  synovial  membrane  or  bones  be  made  out 
with  greater  facility. 

In  synovitis,  acute,  sub-acute,  or  chronic,  the  synovial  sac  becomes  distended  ;  the 
natural  dimples  or  depression  which  in  health  exist  on  either  side  of  the  patella  soon  dis- 
appear, and  in  their  places  a  bulging  of  the  synovial  membrane  will 
Fig.  549.  be  both  seen  and  felt  (Fig.  549).  The  patella,  too,  becomes  pressed 

forwards,  and,  on  palpation,  may  be  felt  to  float  as  upon  a  water 
bed,  and  readily  made  on  pressure  to  dip  upon  the  condyles  of  the 
femur  which  lie  beneath.  The  extensor  muscles  above  the  patella 
likewise  will  be  raised  by  the  distended  sac,  and  the  soft  parts  below 
the  patella  down  to  its  ligament  will  project ;  distinct  fluctuation 
not  only  being  felt  across  the  joint  from  side  to  side,  but  in  an 
oblique  direction  from  above  downwards. 

Acute  synovitis  of  the  knee,  except  as  a  part  of  so-called  rheu- 
matic fever  or  pyaemia,  is  rarely  met  with,  unless  as  the  result  of  a 
wound  or  the  extension  of  suppurating  disease  into  the  cavity.  It 
is  a  most  severe  affection,  and  unless  speedily  arrested  by  ice,  leech- 
ing, or  those  means  suggested  in  the  chapter  on  wounds  of  joints, 
ends  in  the  destruction  of  the  joint,  and  too  often  in  the  forfeiture 

Appearance  of  knee-joint     of  the  patient's  life. 

in  synovitis.  When,  after  suppuration,  life  is  spared  and  the  joint  goes  on  to 

repair,  anchylosis  may  be  secured,  and  in  puerperal,  rheumatic,  or 
pya^mic  cases,  this  result  is  not  rarely  met  with,  the  joint  undergoing  the  whole  series  of 
changes  in  a  few  months.  This  subject,  however,  will  receive  attention  in  the  chapter  on 
the  suppuration  of  joints. 

In  sub-acute  synovitis,  a  far  more  common  form  than  the  acute,  the  local  symptoms  are 
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Fig.  550. 


the  same,  but  the  constitutional  are  far  less  severe,  whether  the  disease  be  caused  by  some 
local  injury  or  by  some  general  cause,  such  as  gout,  gonori-hoea,  rheumatism,  or  syphilis ; 
it  moreover  almost  always  terminates  in  recovery. 

To  chronic  synovitis  the  same  remarks  are  applicable.  This  affection  is  often  known 
as  hydrops  articuli  or  simple  dropsy  of  the  joint,  the  chief  symptom  being  an  excess  of 
fluid.    In  many  of  these  cases,  however,  this  effusion  into  the  joint  is  associated  with  other 

changes  such  as  are  known  to  exist  in  what  is  now  recognized  as  a  special  affection  the 

chronic  rheumatic  osteo-arthritis.  In  it  the  joint  becomes  so  stretched  by  the  effusion 
and  tlie  ligaments  at  last  become  so  useless  that  the  leg  may  be  made  to  move  about  as  a 
flail  in  every  direction.  In  a  large  number,  however,  plates  of  bones  will  be  found  in  the 
synovial  membrane  or  about  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  as  well  as  bony  outo-rowths  or 
fringes  of  ossific  matter  from  the  margins  of  the  articular  facets,  together  with  otlier 
changes,  to  Avhich  attention  will  be  directed  in  the  proper  place.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
remember  liere,  that  a  large  number  of  the  cases  of  chronic  synovitis  or  hydrops  articuli, 
are  really  examples  of  the  peculiar  disease  known  as  rheumatic  or  osteo-arthritis. 

In  the  articular  ostitis  of  the  knee-joint  the  expanded  bones  are  soon  made  out  on 
comparing  the  sound  with  the  affected  limb,  for  the  articulation  thus  affected  acquires  a 
special  shape  which  is  not  to  be  misinterpreted,  the  condyles  of 
the  femur  and  head  of  the  tibia  assuming  a  globular  form,  the  soft 
parts  covering  in  the  bones  being  healthy  and  movable,  and  no 
effusion  existing  in  the  joint.  (Fig.  550.)  At  times,  a  joint  so 
affected  will  become  two  inches  longer  than  its  fellow  ;  when  effu- 
sion is  present,  the  extension  of  the  inflammatory  action  from  the 
bone  to  the  joint  itself  is  indicated,  the  case  being  clearly  a  more 
severe  one. 

The  condyles  of  the  femur  or  head  of  the  tibia  alone  may  also 
be  the  seat  of  suppurative  disease,  of  an  acute  or  chronic  abscess, 
these  local  bone  abscesses  being  probably  more  common  in  the 
head  of  the  tibia  than  elsewhere.  Under  tliese  circumstances, 
the  enlargement  will  be  confined  to  the  bone  affected,  until  tlie 
abscess  burrows  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint  when  the  joint  becomes 
inflamed.  This  suppuration  may  occur  with  or  without  necrosis. 
Fig.  562  illustrates  a  case  in  which  diseased  joint  followed  necrosis. 

In  the  pulpy  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane,  the  local  symptoms  by  which  the 
affection  is  to  be  diagnosed  are  likewise  characteristic.  In  typical  cases  neither  expanded 
bones  nor  dilatation  of  the  synovial  sac  with  fluid  is  present,  but  the  different  points  of 
bone  which  are  always  to  be  made  out  in  a  healthy  joint,  are  obscured,  if  not  undistin- 
guishable  ;  they  are  covered  in  with  a  soft  solid,  yielding  on  palpation  over  the  articular 
ends  of  the  bones,  and  more  particularly  around  the  patella,  a  doughy  sensation.  No 
fluctuation  is  to  be  detected,  as  a  rule,  and,  when  fluid  exists,  it  will  clearly  be  in  a  thick- 
ened capsule.  At  times,  this  pulpy  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  a  secondary 
affection,  due  either  to  some  articular  ostitis  or  to  repeated  attacks  of  synovitis.  It  may 
also  occur  as  part  of  a  syphilitic  disease  from  the  effusion  of  gummy  material  around  the 
joint.  What  Collis  described  as  syphilitic  joint,  I  believe  to  be  of  this  nature,  viz.,  the 
pulpy  disease,  in  a  syphilitic  subject,  possibly  complicated  with  periosteal  thickening. 


Appearance  of  knee  the  seat 
'     of  articular  ostitis. 


Diseases  of  the  Ankle-joint. 


Nothing  particular  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  diseases  of  this  joint ;  their  pathology  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  all  other  joints,  synovial  mischief  being  possibly  more  common  than 
affections  of  the  bone.  Effusion  into  the  joint  is  readily  detected  by  the  swelling  and  con- 
sequent pressing  forwards  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  foot,  by  the  fluctuation  between 
the  malleoli  in  front,  and  at  times  behind,  and  along  the  borders  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 
Bone  enlargement  is  readily  seen  by  the  expanded  malleolus  or  malleoli.  Bone  abscess 
may  occur  in  either  malleolus  or  in  the  astragalus. 

The  pulpy  disease  makes  itself  known  by  some  such  swelling  as  is  found  in  synovitis, 
but  the  swelling  will  not  be  due  to  fluid,  but  to  the  presence  of  the  lowly  organized  tissue 
found  in  the  disease,  showing  itself  in  a  doughy  swelling  around  one  or  both  of  the  mal- 
leoli and  beneath  the  extensor  tendons. 
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Disease  of  the  Tarsal  and  Metatarsal  Joints, 

or,  rather,  of  the  bones  and  joints,  are  very  common  ;  for  it  is  in  the  bones,  as  a  rule,  tliat 
the  disease  begins,  the  joints  becoming  involved  secondarily.  Disease  in  the  joint  bettoeen 
the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  may,  however,  be  found  alone,  and  I  believe  that  such  disease 
is  commonly  the  result  of  some  lateral  si)rain  of  the  ligaments  that  hold  these  bones 
together ;  lateral  sprains  of  the  foot  being  more  likely  to  be  felt  at  this  articulation  than 
at  the  ankle,  as  the  astragalus  is  held  so  firmly  between  the  malleoli.  Disease  in  this 
joint  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  swelling  being  beneath  the  malleoli ;  the  pain  produced  by 
any  lateral  movement  of  the  heel  or  foot ;  and  occasionally  by  the  grating  of  exposed 
bone.    The  movements  of  the  ankle  joint  will  be  uninvolved. 

Disease  of  the  other  tarsal  or  metatarsal  bones  is  indicated  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
bones,  as  well  as  by  the  position  of  the  sinuses  leading  down  to  them.  The  scaphoid  bone 
and  joints  are  frequently  affected,  this  bone  being  the  keystone  of  the  antero-posterior 
arch  of  the  foot ;  and  when  so  affected,  the  disease  very  commonly  extends  to  the  cunei- 
form bones,  there  being  but  one  synovial  capsule  common  to  the  scaphoid  and  the  three 
cuneiform  bones. 

The  form  of  the  foot  thus  af?ected  is  very  peculiar.  "  It  assumes,"  writes  Erichsen, 
"  a  remarkable  bulbous  or  clubbed  appearance  ;  the  fore  part  and  dorsum  of  the  foot  are 

greatly  swollen,  glazed,  and  possibly  perforated  by  sinuses 
Fig.  551.  discharging  thin  unhealthy  pus."   ('  Science  and  Art  of  Sur- 

gery.') When  diseased  and  dead,  these  four  bones  may  be 
removed,  and  a  good  foot  left.  As  a  single  bone,  the  cuboid 
is  also  not  rarely  diseased,  and  may  be  taken  away  without 
any  detriment.  In  the  case  figured  (Fig.  551)  the  scaphoid, 
three  cuneiform,  and  cuboid  bones  were  removed,  and  an  ex- 
cellent foot  remained.  I  removed  them  from  a  boy,  set.  8, 
by  simply  enucleating  the  diseased  and  dead  bones  from  their 
beds,  and  disturbing  the  periosteum  and  soft  parts  as  little  as 
possible. 

Of  tlie  metatarso-phalangeal  joints  that  of  the  great 
toe  is  the  one  most  frequently  diseased,  either  from  injury  or 
otherwise,  and  when  so  affected,  it  is  troublesome  to  deal 
with.    There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  burste  about  the  sesamoid  bones  at  the 
ball  of  the  toe  are  occasionally  the  source  of  the  evil. 

When  dead  bone  exists  in  these  joints  it  may  be  removed,  and  in  some  cases  the  joint 
may  be  excised  with  a  good  result.  I  have  done  this  on  many  occasions,  and  in  several 
a  movable  joint  was  secured.  Goutxj  affections  of  this  joint  are  very  common  and  may 
go  on  to  disorganization.  Disease  of  the  joint  as  a  result  of  a  neglected  bunion  is  not 
rare,  but  such  cases  will  be  treated  of  in  another  page. 


Appearance  of  foot  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  scaphoid,  cuboid,  and 
three  cuneiform  boues. 


Disease  of  the  Pelvic  Joints 

is  often  overlooked  or  mistaken  for  hip  or  spinal  disease,  yet  it  has  features  of  its  own. 
It  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  adults  than  in  children,  and  after  parturition  than  local 
injury,  and  is  usually  chronic.  It  may  be  secondary  to  disease  of  the  bones  that  form  the 
joint.  In  its  early  stage  it  is  characterized  by  pelvic  or  gluteal  pains  which  are  aggra- 
vated by  exercise,  relieved  by  rest,  and  often  put  down  as  rheumatic.  Lameness  is  gen- 
erally present  with  a  very  peculiar,  unsteady,  rolling  gait.  Local  tenderness  will  generally 
be  manifested  on  digital  pressure  over  the  joint,  and  pain  excited  by  separating  or  pressing 
upon  the  iliac  wings,  swelling  along  the  line  of  joint  may  also  be  visible.  The  thigh  may 
or  may  not  be  flexed,  but  it  will  be  made  to  move  freely  when  the  pelvis  is  fixed.  As 
the  disease  progresses,  suppuration  will  appear  either  in  the  gluteal  region  over  the  sacro- 
iliac joint  or  in  the  pelvis,  and  when  the  thigh  is  permanently  flexed,  pelvic  suppuration 
is  indicated.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  hip  disease  by  the  ftict  that  tliere  is  free 
movement  of  the  femur  in  the  acetabulum  when  the  patient  is  recumbent  and  no  spasm  of 
pelvic  muscles.  There  is,  moreover,  no  swelling  behind  the  trochanter  or  pain  on  pressure 
in  the  part.    In  no  stage  of  the  disease  will  there  be  any  shortening  of  the  limb. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  the  same  principles  are  applicable  as  in  other  joints 
— rest,  tonics,  good  food,  and  air  being  essentials.  As  soon  as  suppuration  can  be  made 
out,  an  incision  should  be  made  to  prevent  burrowing ;  and  when  dead  bone  is  present,  it 
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should  be  removed.  I  have  taken  away  large  pieces  of  bone  from  this  joint  with  great 
benefit. 

Disease  of  the  symphysis  pubis  is  very  rare,  and  I  have  seen  it  but  twice. 

One  of  the  cases  was  in  a  man,  who  some  months  before  coming  under  my  care  was  be- 
lieved to  have  fractured  his  pelvis  and  lacerated  his  urethra.  When  I  saw  him,  sinuses 
existed  running  down  to  and  into  the  joint,  but  no  dead  bone  could  be  felt.  In  Guy's 
Museum  there  is  a  preparation,  1314^",  in  which  the  synchondrosis  is  ossified  and  carious ; 
and  a  second,  1314*°,  in  which  complete  anchylosis  is  present  with  new  bone. 

Disease  of  the  coccygeal  joint  is  at  least  as  rare  as  that  of  the  pubic,  although 
well-marked  cases  have  been  recorded.  It  can  readily  be  made  out  by  thickening  over 
the  joint,  and  pain  produced  by  any  movement  in  the  bone  ;  in  some  cases  a  distinct 
grating  can  be  felt  with  the  finger  in  the  rectum  on  attempting  to  move  the  part. 

When  the  disease  is  clearly  established  and  the  joint  disorganized  the  best  practice  is 
probably  the  removal  of  the  bone ;  and,  when  this  is  not  advisable  or  practicable,  the 
coccygeal  muscles  had  better  be  divided  by  a  subcutaneous  incision  to  give  rest  to  the 
joint,  but  under  these  circumstances,  the  cure  must  be  slow.  The  pains  of  sacro-coccygeal 
joint  disease  are  much  simulated  by  what  Sir  J.  Simpson  described  ('  Med.  Times,'  1859) 
as  coccydynia,  which  is  met  with  in  women  when  any  of  the  coccygeal  muscles  are 
brought  into  action  by  walking,  running,  rising,  defecating,  or  sneezing.  This  atfection 
may  be  cured  by  the  subcutaneous  section  of  the  coccygeal  muscles. 

Diseases  of  the  Joints  of  the  Upper  Extremity. 

Diseases  of  the  sterno-clavieular  joint  Suppuration  of  this  joint  in  pyemia 

is  common,  though  as  an  independent  disease  it  is  veiy  rare.  I  have  seen  but  two  ex- 
amples of  it,  which  ended  in  disorganization.  In  syphilitic  subjects,  however,  inflamma- 
tion about  the  joint  is  not  unfrequent,  but  such  cases  rarely  suppurate.  The  disease  when 
it  occurs  is  easily  recognized,  the  joint  being  superficial. 

Disease  between  the  sternal  segments  has  been  recorded  by  Hilton.  I  have  seen  but 
two  examples  of  it,  and  both  were  complicated  with  sub-sternal  abscess  and  necrosis. 
Local  pain  increased  on  pressure,  and  the  movement  produced  on  coughing,  with  swelling, 
indicate  the  disease. 

Diseases  of  the  Shoulder-Joint 

are  comparatively  rare,  and  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  joint  cases  admitted  into 
a  hospital,  the  majority  of  such  cases  being  treated  outside.  Synovitis,  however,  in  all 
its  forms,  is  found  in  this  joint  as  well  as  cases  of  articular  ostitis,  &c.  The  joint  has  no 
special  disease. 

When  disorganization  and  suppuration  take  place,  the  matter  burrows  down  the  bicipital 
groove  and  generally  makes  its  appearance  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle ; 
at  times,  however,  it  bursts  posteriorly  or  burrows  beneath  the  pectoral  muscle. 

If  recovery  takes  place  with  anchylosis,  a  wonderfully  useful  limb  is  often  secured,  the 
scapula  allowing  an  amount  of  movement  which  is  sufficient  for  most  of  the  duties  of  life, 
though  it  rarely  admits  of  any  overlianded  action.  W^hen  disease  takes  place  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  upper  epiphysis  and  shaft,  and  suppuration  follows,  the  abscess  burrows  in  the 
same  way,  and  much  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  case,  although 
the  thickening  about  the  neck  of  bone  under  these  circumstances  is  generally  greater  than 
in  joint  trouble.  When  inflammation  of  the  bursa  placed  beneath  the  deltoid  muscles 
exists,  some  of  the  symptoms  of  shoulder-joint  disease  are  present,  but  the  fact  that  the 
least  action  of  the  deltoid  muscle  excites  pain  in  bursal  disease  when  the  movement  of  the 
arm  by  the  surgeon  does  not,  and  that  the  joint  moves  freely  although  possibly  attended 
with  a  sense  of  crepitation,  ought  to  suggest  its  nature. 

Diseases  of  the  Elbow-Joint 

are  of  great  imjiortance,  as  the  value  of  the  hand  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  elbow,  and  a  stiff"  elbow-joint  is  a  serious  detriment.  In  their  general  pathology 
they  are  the  same  as  any  other  joint. 

Synovitis  makes  itself  known  by  the  general  enlargement  of  the  joint,  as  well  as  by  the 
sense  of  fluctuation  on  either  side  of  the  olecranon  process.  Pulpy  disease  is  recognized 
by  the  presence  of  the  doughy,  semi-fluctuating  products  that  have  been  poured  out  in  the 
8ame  position.    Articular  ostitis  can  be  recognized  by  the  expanded  bones. 
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Fig.  552. 


In  a  general  way,  elbow-joint  cases  do  well,  recovery  taking  place  with  movement,  in 
the  majority,  while  in  the  minority,  a  natural  cure  takes  place  by  anchylosis,  with  or  with- 
out external  suppuration. 

The  amount  of  movement  that  may  at  times  be  secured  after  a  natural  recovery  from  a 

suppurating  joint  is  very  good.    Fig.  552  was  taken 
from  a  boy  03t.  19,  who  had  had  a  disorganized  joint 
treated  by  free  incisions  when  ten  years  of  age.  In 
it  the  head  of  the  radius  was  displaced  outwards.  He 
had  as  much  movement  as  the  drawing  indicates.  In 
many  cases,  useful  flexion  and  extension  are  often 
secured  as  well  as  pronation  and  supination,  and  in 
some  while  these  latter  movements  are  preserved,  the 
ulna  and  humerus  are  firmly  fixed  together,  and  when 
so,  the  value  of  the  hand  is  but  little  diminished.  In 
several  of  my  own  cases,  I  have  found  after  many 
years  the  rotation  of  the  radius  perfect. 
But  as  these  good  results  which  may  follow  a  cure  by  natural  processes  cannot  be  cal- 
culated upon,  it  is  doubtless  a  wiser  course  to  submit  the  majority  of  cases  of  disorganized 
elbow-joint  to  operative  interference,  not  so  much  probably  to  remove  a  disease  that  is  in- 
curable by  natural  processes,  as  to  px'ocure  movement  and  prevent  anchylosis. 


Drawing  iUustrating  the  amount  of  flexion 
after  recovery  from  suppuration. 


Disease  of  the  Wrist-Joint 

is  not  so  common  as  that  of  the  carpal  bones  and  carpo-phalangeal  joints,  and  when  it  has 
started  in  one  of  these  parts  is  very  prone  to  be  propagated  to  others.  When  suppuration 
takes  place,  the  pus  often  burrows  freely  between  the  tendons,  but  as  long  as  necrosed  bone 
does  not  exist  to  prevent  recovery,  a  good  result  may  be  looked  for,  although  probably 
with  some  amount  of  stiffness  or  even  anchylosis.  When  necrosed  bone  keeps  up  the 
irritation  it  siiould  be  removed.  To  assist  recovery  the  hand  should  be  secured  by  a  splint 
in  the  position  intermediate  between  pronation  and  supination,  such  an  one  being  the  best. 
When  the  hand  is  left  alone  it  is  too  apt  to  assume  the  prone  position — a  by  no  means 
good  one. 

Disease  of  the  Radio-ulnar  Joint 

is  rarely  met  with.  In  a  recent  case  of  a  middle-aged  man  that  came  under  my  care,  it 
appeared  to  follow  ovei--action,  and  gave  rise  to  severe  local  pain  and  general  disturbance. 
It  was  followed  by  suppuration  and  relieved  by  a  free  incision  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
wrist  down  to  the  joint.    The  case  terminated  by  anchylosis. 


Diseases  of  the  Phalangeal  Joints 

are,  in  their  natui-e,  like  those  of  other  joints,  and  must  be  dealt  with  upon  similar  prin- 
ciples, synovitis,  pulpy  disease,  and  bone  disease,  with  or  without  disorganization,  being 
found  in  all.  When  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  synovial  membrane,  and  the  joint  has 
not  disorganized  a  recovery  with  movement  may  be  secui-ed  by  good  treatment.  When  a 
natural  cure  by  anchylosis  only  can  be  looked  for,  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
finger  may  be  entertained  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  for  a  stiff  joint  at  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joint  is  a  serious  detriment,  while  at  the  middle  joint  it  is  less  injurious,  and 
least  so  at  the  terminal  one. 

In  the  thumb,  amputation  is  rarely  to  be  thought  of,  for  when  recovery  from  disease 
of  the  distal  phalangeal  joint  is  probable  by  anchylosis,  a  good  thumb  may  be  secured, 
though  the  same  result  in  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  is  so  inconvenient  that  the  opera- 
tion  of  excision  is  probably  preferable.  But  every  case  must  be  treated  on  its  own  merits 
and  according  to  its  own  special  wants. 

The  position  of  the  patient,  his  occupation,  age,  &c.,  should  have  a  powerful  influence 
in  guiding  the  surgeon  to  a  decision. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  AND  CURE  OF  JOINT  DISEASE. 

In  the  treatment  of  joint  disease  the  most  important  point  a  surgeon  has  to  bear  in 
mind  is  its  curability,  since  clinical  experience  aflTords  convincing  evidence  that,  under 
judicious  management,  a  large  proportion  of  joint  cases  can  be  guided  successfully  to  a 
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complete  recovery,  and  that  while  in  some  a  cure  can  only  take  place  by  anchylosis  or 
a  stiff  joint,  it  is  in  exceptional  cases  only  that  severe  operative  interference  is  required. 

The  recollection  of  these  facts  is  a  constant  encouragement  to  the  surgeon  to  persevere 
with,  and  to  the  patient  to  submit  to,  the  necessary  means  adapted  to  secure  these  ends  ; 
while  it  in  no  way  tends  to  discourage  operative  interference,  when  the  course,  nature,  or 
severity  of  the  disease  atlbrds  sufficient  evidence  that  such  interference  is  expedient  or 
necessary. 

All  pathological  evidence  tends  likewise  to  the  support  of  these  conclusions,  for  no  one 
can  have  carefully  examined  joints  that  have  been  removed  by  either  excision  or  amputa- 
tion, or  others  that  have  failed  to  go  on  towards  a  successful  issue,  without  being  struck 
by  tlie  vast  amount  of  repair  that  exists  side  by  side  with  the  disease,  and  by  tlie  appa- 
rently limited  character  of  the  latter,  and  without  feeling  in  many  cases  where  a  capital 
operation  had  been  performed  that  simple  operative  interference  would  probably  have  been 
successful,  or  that  none  at  all  was  really  required. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  in  a  pathological  sense  disease 
may  need  no  interference,  on  account  of  its  limited  nature  or  reparable  character,  yet,  in 
a  clinical  aspect,  a  very  opposite  conclusion  may  reasonably  have  to  be  drawn  ;  since  tlie 
disease  by  its  progressive  and  weakening  tendency  may  have  demonstrated  that  the  powers 
of  the  patient  were  incompetent  to  provide,  even  in  limited  disease,  the  stimulus  needed 
for  repair. 

In  the  treatment  of  joint  disease,  however,  it  is  not  always  a  question  as  to  the  possi- 
bility or  impossibility  of  securing  a  successful  issue  by  simply  aiding  natural  efforts,  since 
questions  of  expediency  come  before  the  surgeon  as  to  the  wisdom  of  making  the  attempt, 
or  as  to  whether  better  results  might  not  be  secured  by  surgical  interference. 

Surgeons,  moreover,  who  look  upon  a  stiff  elbow-  or  shoulder-joint  as  a  serious  incon- 
venience and  an  unsatisfactory  result  of  treatment,  consequently  advocate  early  excision 
of  a  joint  with  the  view  of  obtaining  movement ;  and  those  who  have  little  belief  in 
natural  processes  guided  by  art,  bringing  about  anchylosis  in  disease  of  the  knee,  or  who 
think  that  the  time  occupied  in  the  attempt  is  badly  spent,  advocate  a  like  practice. 
While  some  surgeons  are  always  satisfied  with  a  cure  of  the  disease  by  natural  efforts 
assisted  by  art,  and  remove  by  operative  measures  joints  or  parts  of  joints  when  these 
natural  processes  have  proved  themselves  incompetent  to  effect  a  cure ;  others  maintain 
that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  these  natural  processes  lead  only  to  an  undesirable  end, 
and  that  it  is  not  expedient*  to  trust  to  them.  Arguments  of  expediency  also  are  used, 
and  in  recent  times  have  gained  in  importance,  more  particularly  as  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  question  of  a  cure  with  a  stiff  joint,  when  a  prolonged  interval  of  time  must  of  neces- 
sity be  required  to  secure  the  end.  In  some  cases,  such  arguments  are  of  weight,  and 
worthy  of  consideration,  although  as  a  broad  rule  of  practice  it  is  dangerous  to  adopt 
them,  for,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  natural  processes  guided  by  art  are  followed  by  results 
whicli  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and  are  secured  without  the  risks  which  are  attached  to 
all  operative  interference.  Tliese  points,  liowever,  will  come  out  better  when  the  treat- 
ment of  individual  joints  has  to  be  considered,  and  to  wliich  attention  will  now  be 
drawn. 

Treatment  of  Disease  of  the  Hip-joi\t. 

So  long  as  suppuration  or  other  disorganizing  change  in  the  joint  has  not  appeared, 
a  good  hope  of  a  recovery  with  a  useful  articulation  may  be  entertained ;  and  so  long  as 
the  disease  is  in  the  synovial  membrane,  tlie  probabilities  of  a  recovery  with  a  movable 
joint  are  great.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  where  time  has  been  allowed  to  pass  and 
disease  has' gone  on  to  produce  degenerative  changes  in  the  articular  cartilages,  recovery 
with  anchylosis  is  to  be  looked  for ;  anchylosis  without  suppuration  being  more  common 
after  articular  ostitis  than  after  synovial  disease  {vide  paper,  by  author,  in  '  Med.  Times,' 
July  and  August,  1869).  When,  however,  disease  originates  in  the  epiphysis  of  the  head 
of  the  bone — or  in  the  epiphysial  connective  cartilage  between  the  epiphysis  and  shaft, 
the  prospects  of  a  recovery  with  movement  are  slight,  unless  the  mischief  be  checked  in 
its  early  stage;  for,  in  the  former  case,  the  articular  cartilage  which  derives  its  nourish- 
ment mainly  from  the  bone,  soon  undergoes  degenerative  changes  that  can  only  be  repaired 
by  processes  ending  in  anchylosis;  and,  in  the  latter,  the  epiphysis  is  often  cast  off  as  a 
forei'^n  body,  when  recovery  can  only  take  place  on  its  exfoliation  or  removal. 

In  both  classes  of  cases,  however,  the  treatment  is  in  a  measure  the  same — that  is,  the 
joint  is  to  be  at  rest,  and  all  interarticular  pressure  is  to  be  avoided,  for  "  in  diseases  of  the 
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Double  splint  as  applied  in 
diseaseof  the  right  hip-joint. 


Fig.  553.  joints  rest  cannot  be  two  much  insisted  upon"  (John  Hunter, 

1787) ;  and  for  these  ends  the  application  of  a  splint  is  essential, 
that  form  of  splint  being  the  best  which  keeps  the  joint  quiet, 
the  pelvis  at  its  normal  angle  to  the  spinal  column,  and  the 
atfected  limb  from  being  either  adducted  or  abducted ;  without 
doubt,  these  points  are  best  preserved  by  the  double  splint  figured 
in  510,  553.  Children  with  this  splint  well  adjusted  can  be 
moved  with  the  greatest  facility,  and,  even  wdien  there  is  acute 
joint  disease,  with  very  little  suffering.  Sir  C.  Bell  clearly  saw 
the  necessity  of  rest,  and  was  so  impressed  with  it  as  to  make 
the  following  ingenious  suggestion  :  "  I  have  observed  that  patients 
who  have  hip  disease  recover  when  anchylosis  of  the  joint  takes 
place,  when  the  bones  become  fixed  and  immovable.  Founding 
upon  this,  I  attempted  by  various  contrivances  to  form  an  instru- 
ment which  might  keep  the  bones  at  perfect  rest,  but  so  great  is 
the  tendency  in  this  joint  to  motion,  that  I  liave  never  yet  suc- 
ceeded. No  instrument  has  ever  been  effectual  in  keeping  the 
thigh  and  trunk  fixed."  "  I  have  been  led  to  think  that  an  ope- 
ration miglit  be  performed  here ;  that  a  cut  might  be  made  to 
expose  the  upper  part  of  the  femur,  and  the  neck  be  sawn  through; 
not,  you  will  observe,  to  take  away  the  head  of  the  bone,  as  done 
by  Mr.  White  with  success,  but  to  permit  it  to  remain  at  rest 
and  to  form  an  adhesion  with  the  acetabulum.  In  this  case  a 
joint  will  be  formed  Avhere  the  bone  has  been  divided"  ('  Lond. 
Med.  Gaz.,' Jan.  12,  1828,  "  Hip  Diseases,"  by  Sir  C,  then  Mr. 
Bell.) 

When  suppuration  has  appeared,  recovery  with  anchylosis 
can  alone  be  looked  for,  though  where  diseased  bone  exists 
this  result  cannot  be  expected,  unless  the  diseased  bone  is  cast 
off  or  removed.  When,  however,  an  abscess  has  been  the  result  of  chronic  changes  in 
a  pulpy  synovial  membrane,  the  complete  disorganization  of  the  joint  need  not,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  be  contemplated,  although  where  it  has  followed  disease  in  the 
articular  extremities  of  the  bones  (articular  ostitis),  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
articular  cartilages  with  the  ligaments  and  synovial  capsule  will  have  been  completely 
destroyed.  Under  the  former  circumstances,  therefore,  when  the  suppuration  has  taken 
place  as  a  consequence  of  synovial  disease,  recovery  may  ensue  with  soft  or  fibrous  anchy- 
losis, or  even  some  degree  of  movement  ;  whilst  under  the  latter,  though  fibrous  anchylosis 
may  supervene,  osseous  anchylosis  can  only  occur  after  the  cartilages  with  the  articular 
lamellte  of  bone  have  entirely  gone,  and  there  is  no  necrosed  bone  left  to  keep  up  the 
disease  ;  for,  with  this  complication,  a  natural  recovery  cannot  take  place  till  the  source 
of  irritation  has  been  discharged  by  natural  processes,  or,  removed  by  art. 

When,  therefore,  suppuration  occurs  in  a  hip-joint,  though  recovery  may  follow  with 
partial  movement,  there  is  but  one  result  a  surgeon  can  reasonably  look  for  and  strive  to 
secure,  and  this  is  anchylosis  ;  and  if  by  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  clinical  symptoms 
he  can  make  out  that  the  disease  began  in  the  synovial  membrane,  and  that  the  suppura- 
tion was  the  result  of  pathological  changes  in  that  tissue  alone,  tlie  hope  of  securing  this 
result  is  very  good ;  for  the  disease  in  the  joint,  under  these  circumstances,  however  ex- 
treme it  may  be,  is  probably  only  superficial,  and  does  not  involve  the  bones  to  any 
extent,  so  that  a  good  recovery  with  a  stiff  joint  may  fairly  be  anticipated.  If,  however, 
the  history  of  the  case  and  the  clinical  symptoms  indicate  disease  of  the  bones,  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  same  result  taking  place  will  rest  upon  the  amount  of  the  disease,  and  if  the 
disease  in  the  bone  be  superficial,  a  natural  cure  by  anchylosis  may  be  looked  for ;  since 
dead  bone,  if  not  too  large,  and  even  the  epiphysis,  may  be  discharged  externally,  and  a 
good  recovery  follow.  AVlien,  however,  the  disease  in  the  bone  is  extensive  (Fig.  554), 
or  a  sequestrum  is  so  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  bone  as  to  keep  up  irritation  and  interfere 
with  repair,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  536,  the  surgeon's  active  interference  will  be  imperatively 
demanded,  and  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  never  practised  with  better  results. 

Under  all  circumstances,  however,  the  first  point  in  treatment  is,  to  secure  the  com- 
plete immobility  of  the  limb,  which  can  be  insured  by  splints  ;  extension  should  likewise 
be  kept  up  by  means  of  weights  or  elastic  forces.  In  one  case  a  long  outside  splint  may  be 
enough,  while  in  another  the  weight  is  sufficient.  In  very  chronic  cases  an  immovable  casing 
of  leather,  gutta  percha,  felt,  wire,  perforated  zinc,  or  other  appliance,  such  as  the  fancy  or 
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Fig.  554. 


Fig.  555. 


Immovable  casing  for 
hip  disease. 


Head  of  femur  altered  by  disease— removed  by  excision.    Prep.  1.318^. 

ingenuity  of  the  surgeon  suggests,  is  the  best ;  absolute  immobility  of  the 
joint,  prevention  of  inter-articular  pressure,  tonic  treatment,  liberal 
regimen,  good  air,  and  time,  being  essential  conditions  for  a  successful 
issue.  Fig.  555  represents  a  good  apparatus  to  insure  immobility  when 
the  patient  is  in  bed,  though  the  double  splint  figured  553  is  better  ; 
for  with  it  abduction  and  adduction  of  the  affected  limb  are  prevented, 
the  pelvis  is  fixed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  spinal  column,  and  the  ex- 
ternal malleolus  of  the  affected  side  is  kept  in  a  line  with  the  hip, 
elastic  extension  being  maintained  through  an  accumulator  over  a 
pulley  inserted  in  the  cross  foot-piece.  Mr.  C.  De  Morgan's  long  splint  (Fig.  518)  is  also 
good,  applied  to  the  side  of  the  sound  limb,  through  which  he  likewise  applied  all  counter- 
extension. 

When  mal-position  such  as  arises  from  flexion,  abduction,  or  adduction  of  the  thigh 
exists,  a  position  which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  patient's  welfare,  it  is  essential  that 
it  should  be  remedied  before  the  plan  of  treatment  already  laid  down  is  carried  out,  and 
so  long  as  no  anchylosis  has  taken  place,  or  the  union  is  soft,  there  is  a  good  prospect  of 
this  being  effected.  For  this  purpose,  chloroform  should  be  given,  and  the  thigh  slowly 
but  surely  brought  to  a  straight  line  with  the  body,  and  there  fixed  ;  any  inflammation 
caused  thereby  being  checked  by  the  local  application  of  ice  or  hot  fomentations,  accord- 
ing to  the  comfort  one  or  other  gives  the  patient.  At  time^,  however,  active  disorganizing 
changes  and  bad  results  follow.  When  displacement  or  dislocation  of  the  joint  exists,  it 
is  often  in  the  surgeon's  power  to  reduce  the  dislocation,  and  then  to  treat  the  case  as  one 
of  the  ordinary  kind.  In  the  case  from  which  Fig.  556  was  taken,  the  boy  was  eleven 
years  old  ;  the  disease  had  been  acute,  and  the  dislocation  was  on  the  ilium.  Its  reduction 
was  readily  effected  under  chloroform,  and  a  good  result  followed.  A  weight  of  six  or 
seven  pounds  was  enough  to  keep  the  limb  in  position,  and  the  counter-extension  was  well 
applied  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pelvis.  If,  however,  I  had  now  the  treatment  of  this 
case,  I  should  have  employed  the  double  splint  with  elastic  extension. 

When  the  displacement  is  of  long  standing  and  the  natural  cure  of  the  disease  has 
gone  on  to  its  end,  it  is  not  wise  to  interfere  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  undoing  what  nature 
has  well  done ;  as  many  of  these  cases  of  supposed  dislocations  are  not  of  this  kind,  but 
simply  a  shortening  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  from  the  absorption  or  destruction  of  the  head 
or  epiphysis  of  the  femur,  or,  at  times,  of  the  acetabulum.  Drs.  March  and  Sayre,  of 
New  York,  deny  the  existence  of  a  dislocation,  but  in  this  they  are  wrong.  It  does 
occur,  although  rarely.    In  the  case  from  which  Fig.  556  was  taken,  it  was  very  clear. 

In  exceptional  instances  the  displacement  of  the  limb  is  due  to  a  separation  of  the  neck 
of  the  bone  from  the  epiphysis,  which  is  left  fixed  in  the  acetabulum,  or  is  cast  off.  This 
condition  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  540-1. 

When  anchylosis  has  taken  place  at  a  bad  angle,  at  such  an  angle  as  seen  in  Fig.  557, 
any  attempt  at  forcible  flexion  with  the  view  of  breaking  down  the  adhesions,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  futile  and  unjustifiable,  although  it  may  be  right  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  improving  the  position  of  the  limb  by  some  surgical  procedure ;  and  for  this  object, 
several  surgical  operations  have  been  devised.  Thus,  in  1875,  M.  Tillaux  presented 
before  the  Surgical  Society  of  Paris  a  woman,  set.  32,  the  subject  of  bony  anchylosis  of 
the  hip-joint  of  a  year's  standing,  the  limb  having  been  flexed  and  rotated  inwards,  for 
whom  he  had,  with  success,  forcibly  fi-actured  the  neck  of  the  hone.  He  effected  this  when 
the  woman  was  under  chloroform  by  using  considerable  force,  the  bone  giving  way  with 
a  loud  crack.  He  subsequently  treated  the  case  as  one  of  fracture,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
months  the  patient  had  a  straight  limb.  M.  Tillaux  described  the  result  as  splendid,  and 
considered  the  practice  infinitely  preferable  to  the  operation  of  subcutaneous  section  of 
53 
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the  neck  of  the  bone.  The  operation  is,  doubtless,  of  value  in  certain  cases,  and  worthy 
of  consideration. 


Fig.  556. 


Fig.  557. 


Fig,  558. 


Anchylosis  of  hip-joint,  with  femur 
at  right  angles  to  pelvis,  before  ope- 
ration.   Case  of  boy,  aet.  15. 


Position  of  the  limb  after 
Adams's  operation  as  per- 
foi'med  by  author. 


In  1869,  Mr.  W.  Adams  ('Brit.  Med.  Journal,'  1870)  successfully  treated  a  case  of 
this  nature  by  subcutaneous  division  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  by  means  of  a  fine 
saw,  and  up  to  October,  1876,  twenty-two  operations  of  the  kind  had  been  performed — 
five  by  Mr.  Adams,  four  by  myself,  and  others  by  Messrs.  Jessop,  Jowers,  Jordan,  Lund, 
of  Manchester,  Sands,  of  New  York,  Golding-Bird,  and  others.  The  operation  was 
successful  in  twenty. 

I  look  upon  this  operation  with  much  favor,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  best  when  the 
femur  has  a  neck  to  be  divided. 

The  instruments  required  for  the  operation  are  such  as  those  figured  below  (Fig.  559). 
The  operation  itself  I  give  in  Mr.  Adams's  words  :  "I  entex*ed  the  tenotomy  knife  a  little 


Fig.  559. 


Fig.  560. 


above  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  carrying  it  straight 
down  to  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  divided  the  muscles  and 
opened  the  capsular  ligament  freely.  Withdrawing  the  knife, 
I  carried  the  small  saw  along  the  track  made — pursuing  this 
by  pressure  of  the  fingers — straight  down  to  the  bone,  and 
sawed  through  it  from  before  backwards,  in  the  direction  re- 
presented in  Fig.  560,  which  shows  the  saw  applied  to  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  neck  of  the  bone.  The  section  of  the  bone 
was  accomplished  in  four  minutes.  No  hemorrhage  followed, 
and  a  good  recovery  took  place  with  a  stiff  limb."  When  the 
saw  is  used,  it  should  be  held  at  an  angle  of  135°  to  the  line 
of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  (Fig.  560).  A  narrow  chisel,  however,  is  an  equally  good 
instrument  for  the  purpose. 

In  my  four  cases  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  was  readily  divided  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
and  the  wound  above  the  trochanter  healed  in  a  few  days  ;  the  boys  walking  in  eight 
weeks. 


Drawing  showing  the  line  of 
section  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone in  Adams's  operation. 
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I  (lid  not  attempt  to  obtain  movement  in  any,  being  well  satisfied  with  the  results 
secured ;  although  before  I  operated  on  the  last,  I  was  alive  to  the  fact  tliat  my  friend 
Mr.  Lund,  of  Manchester,  had  operated  with  such  success  upon  a  man  who  had  both  hip- 
joints  anchylosed  in  a  straight  line  with  the  body,  and,  as  a  consequence,  could  not  sit, 
that  after  the  operation  excellent  motion  was  obtained  in  each  hip-joint,  and  the  man 
could  sit  up  in  a  chair  with  the  body  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  thighs  comfortably 
placed  on  the  seat ;  he  could  moreover  support  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  le"-s. 
('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  Jan.  29,  187G.) 

When  there  is  no  neck  of  the  femur  to  be  divided,  or  the  muscles  and  soft  parts  about 
the  minor  trochanter  of  the  bone  are  so  contracted  and  rigid  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
the  shaft  of  the  femur  cannot  be  brought  down  to  a  right  line,  Gant's  operation  ('  Lancet,' 
Dec.  1,  1872)  should  be  performed;  that  is,  the  femur  should  be  divided  by  a  small  val- 
vular wound  subcutaneously  below  the  trochanter,  either  by  means  of  the  saw  as  employed 
by  Adams,  or  chisel  as  suggested  by  Volckmann  and  advocated  by  Maunder,  the  same  care 
to  exclude  air  being  employed  in  the  operation  as  has  been  advised  in  Adams's.  Both 
these  operations  are  superior  to  Barton's,  who  divided  the  femur  between  the  trochanters, 
and  to  Sayre's,  who  excised  a  wedge  of  bone  from  between  them. 

The  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Kxee-joint. 
This  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  treatment  of  all  joint  diseases. 

Acute  synovitis  is  usually  the  result  of  a  wound,  and  should  be  treated  according  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  a  former  page,  viz.,  by  rest  and  ice  locally  and  opium  internally. 
When  disorganization  of  the  joint  ensues,  few  cases  are  more  serious  in  their  local  as  well 
as  their  general  etiects,  as  life  is  often  endangered,  and  recovery  with  a  stiff  joint  must  be 
regarded  as  favorable.  When  the  disease  is  the  result  of  septiciemia,  or  rupture  of  an 
abscess  into  the  joint,  the  success  is  no  better. 

In  subacute  and  chronic  forms  of  synovitis,  a  good  result  may,  as  a  rule,  be  promised, 
and  the  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  traumatic  cases,  the 
local  application  of  cold  or  warmth,  according  to  the  amount  of  comfort  one  or  other 
affords,  and  keeping  the  limb  immovable  by  means  of  splints,  are  the  best  means  to  use; 
and  gentle  support,  by  means  of  well-applied  strapping,  is  a  valuable  adjuvant  when  only 
a  relaxed  condition  of  joint  remains. 

In  other  cases,  the  application  of  a  blister  to  either  side  of  the  joint  as  well  as  the 
internal  administration  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  with  or  without  bark  or  quinine, 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  patient,  are  of  great  use.  When  gout  appears  to  be  an 
element  in  the  affection,  it  is  advisable  to  administer  colchicum,  litliia,  and  other  remedies 
approved  in  that  disease.  Wlien  the  case  appears  to  have  a  rheumatic  origin,  alkalies, 
such  as  the  bicarbonate  or  citrate  of  potash,  etc.,  may  prove  serviceable;  and,  when  there 
is  any  reason  to  suspect  a  syphilitic  taint  in  the  constitution,  it  is  necessary  to  cm[)loy 
such  treatment  as  is  peculiar  to  such  diseases,  viz.,  the  iodide  of  potassium  or  sodium,  or 
some  mercurial. 

In  very  chronic  and  obstinate  cases,  paracentesis  of  the  joint  by  means  of  the  aspirator 
may  be  performed,  and,  in  the  hands  of  some,  has  been  employed  with  marvellous  success. 
Sir  J.  Fayrer  was  one  of  its  strongest  advocates,  having  shown  ('Indian  Med.  Gaz.,' 
1869)  that  in  the  chronic  and  subacute  forms,  much  good  is  often  obtained  by  the  opera- 
tion, if  care  be  taken  to  exclude  the  air  by  carefully  closing  the  puncture  and  fixing  the 
joint  on  a  splint;  the  drawing  off  of  the  fluid  affording  instantaneous  relief.  I  have  per- 
formed this  operation  on  many  occasions  with  good  results  when  the  tension  of  the  joint 
was  extreme ;  it  is  a  practice,  however,  that  ought  to  be  followed  with  extreme  caution. 

The  pulpy  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  a  very  obstinate  affection,  and  though 
fairly  curable  with  a  movable  joint  in  its  early  stage,  and  occasionally  so  in  a  later,  is 
always  tedious  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  its  treatment,  the  absolute  immobility  of  the  joint  is  most  essential.  This  may  be 
guaranteed  by  the  application  of  a  well-adapted  splint  (Fig.  561),  reaching  from  the  foot 
two-thirds  up  the  thigh.  As  long  as  any  heat  or  periodic  flushing  of  the  joint  exists,  the 
limb  must  be  kept  raised,  and  warm  moist  applications  applied  by  strips  of  lint  surround- 
ing the  joint.  After  these  symptoms  have  subsided  and  the  products  of  inflammation 
alone  remain,  well-applied  pressure,  by  means  of  strapping,  is  of  great  value.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall ('Lancet,'  May  25,  1872)  speaks  highly  of  the  tive-per-cent.  solution  of  the  oleate 
of  mercury  in  oleic  acid  as  an  application,  and  my  experience  of  its  use  has  been  satisfac- 
tory.   Blistering  and  firing  in  this  affection  seem  to  be  of  little  value.    In  the  very 
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chronic  stage  of  the  disease,  the  Bavarian  flannel  splint  (Figs.  479,  561a),  or  some  other 
good  casing,  may  be  employed. 

Tlie  constitutional  treatment  in  all  stages  of  this  affection  is  essentially  tonic,  as  the 
subjects  of  it  are  always  feeble  and  often  strumous  ;  iron,  quinine,  bark,  cod-liver  oil,  good 
food,  and  fresh  or  sea  air  are  essential  elements  of  successful  treatment. 

Fig.  561.  Fig.  561a. 


nt  for  diseased  knee-joiat. 


Bavarian  splint  as  completed  for  disease  of  the  knee. 


By  these  means,  so  long  as  suppuration  has  not  set  in,  a  cure  may  be  effected,  although 
many  months  may  be  required  for  its  attainment. 

When  suppuration  appears,  the  same  principles  of  practice  are  applicable.  When  small 
deposits  of  pus  form  from  the  breaking  down  of  some  portion  of  the  pulpy  tissues,  and 
make  their  way  externally  towards  the  skin,  and  not  into  tlie  joint,  they  may  be  evacuated, 
and  a  good  result  still  ensue.  But  when  the  joint  becomes  disorganized  from  the  same 
cause,  questions  arise  as  to  the  expediency  or  possibility  of  saving  the  joint,  but  this  sub- 
ject will  claim  attention  in  the  chapter  on  suppurating  joints. 

In  articular  ostitis,  a  disease  readily  made  out  in  the  knee,  when  simple  expansion  of 
the  bones  (Fig.  550),  and  an  aching  pain  and  heat  are  the  local  symptoms,  all  walking  or 
standing  should  be  positively  interdicted ;  everything  like  inter-articular  pressure  for- 
bidden; and  fomentations  of  warm  water  applied  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  strips  of  wet 
bandage  covered  by  a  handkerchief  of  elastic  tissue  or  oil  silk  kept  round  the  joint.  Some 
speak  highly  of  blisters,  moxas,  and  counter-irritants,  which  I  rarely  employ,  having  long 
found  the  above  practice  preferable. 

When  heat  has  left  the  joint,  the  aching,  miscalled  "  growing,"  pains  disappear,  and 
clinical  evidence  tends  to  show  that  all  inflammatory  action  has  subsided — the  results  or 
products  of  inflammation  alone  remaining,  local  pressure  as  applied  by  strapping  not  only 
gives  comfort  to  the  patient,  but  appears  to  help  the  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts and  the  subsequent  cure  of  the  disease. 

Constitutional  treatment,  however,  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  tonics,  as  a  rule,  are 
needed ;  cod-liver  oil,  combined  with  the  syrup  of  the  phosphate  or  iodide  of  iron,  being 
a  suitable  prescription  for  children.  When  the  appetite  is  bad,  quinine  may  be  given  ;  at 
other  times,  iron,  or  other  tonic.  Good  food  and  good  air  are  as  necessary  in  this  as  in 
all  other  joint  cases.  The  use  of  the  iodine  evaporating  box  should  not  be  omitted. 
Mercury  is  unnecessary. 

In  the  early  stage  of  articular  ostitis,  splints  are  not  required,  as  the  joint  is  not  itself 
diseased,  and  passive  movement  of  the  articulation  will  not  do  harm  ;  all  inter-articular 
pressure,  however,  should  be  avoided,  and  for  this  purpose,  extension  by  means  of  weights 
or  elastic  extension  is  very  valuable.  In  a  more  advanced  stage,  however,  when  the 
disease  has  so  progi-essed  in  the  bones  as  to  have  set  up  some  degenerating  process  in  the 
cartilages,  and  the  synovial  membrane  has  become  involved,  as  indicated  by  etfusion  or 
the  pulpy  synovial  thickening,  the  use  of  the  splint  is  essential. 

In  neglected  cases  when  the  joint  has  been  allowed  to  assume  an  abnormal  position — 
the  most  common  being  that  of  flexion,  with  some  amount  of  rotation  inwards  or  out- 
wards— and  in  still  worse  cases  where  dislocation  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  backwards  has 
taken  place,  the  deformity  if  possible  must  be  remedied  by  gradual  extension.  This  should 
be  employed  by  means  of  a  posterior  screw  splint,  or  the  application  of  a  constant  gentle 
force,  exerted  through  one  of  the  many  instruments  that  have  been  made  with  the  view  of 
pressing  the  femur  backwards  and  the  head  of  the  tibia  forwards.  Manual  extension 
exerted  under  chloroform  employed  with  care  rarely  does  much  harm ;  forcible  and  sudden 
extension  cannot  be  recommended,  as  it  is  followed  at  times  by  severe  local  action  and 
suppuration.    In  exceptional  cases  it  may  be  required. 

Anchylosis — When  a  knee-joint  has  to  be  fixed,  the  best  position  is  one  of  slight 
flexion,  or  that  which  a  man  naturally  assumes  when  he  stands  at  ease.  But  anchylosis 
is  more  difficult  to  secure  in  the  knee  than  any  other  joint,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
the  inter-articular  fibro-cartilages  which  prevent  the  bony  surfaces  from  coming  in  contact. 
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Moreover,  these  cartilages  when  diseased  are  most  difficult  of  repair,  no  tissue  undergoing 
a  reparative  process  more  slowly  or  imperfectly.  It  is,  doubtless,  from  a  knowledge  of 
these  clinical  truths  that  some  despair  of  securing  anchylosis  in  the  knee,  and  even  doubt 
its  occurrence,  and  are  led  to  interfere  by  operation  oftener  than  others.  Anchylosis  of 
the  knee — good  solid  ossific  union  of  the  bones,  as  well  as  fibrous  anchylosis — does,  how- 
ever, occur,  and  when  secured,  is  of  great  value.  It  gives  a  limb  which  is  far  superior  to 
any  other  that  follows  excision,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  obtained  without  the  dangers  of  an  ope- 
ration, although  possibly  with  the  expenditure  of  more  time.  I  have  the  notes  of  many 
such  cases,  and  in  the  '  Med.  Times,'  1870,  I  published  a  series  in  some  of  which  this 
result  took  place  with  and  in  others  without  suppuration. 

Diseases  of  the  ankle-joint  should  be  treated  on  precisely  the  same  principles  as 
those  laid  down  for  the  knee,  the  best  position  of  the  foot  being  at  an  angle  slightly 
exceeding  that  of  a  riglit  angle. 

Diseases  of  the  shoulder-joint,  in  their  progress  and  treatment,  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  other  joints.  When  the  shoulder  has  to  be  fixed,  a  leather  casing,  including 
the  scapula  and  humerus,  is  a  good  apparatus,  the  elbow  being  at  the  same  time  supported. 
The  arm  should  be  allowed  to  hang  parallel  to  the  trunk,  with  the  elbow  slightly  away 
from  the  chest;  and  for  this  purpose  Stromeyer's  cushion  is  of  great  value.    (Fig.  500.) 

Diseases  of  the  elbow-joint  can  be  usually  managed  with  greater  ease  than  any 
other — a  splint  applied  in  the  flexure  of  the  joint,  passing  well  down  to  the  hand  to  keep 
the  radius  in  a  position  intermediate  between  pronation  and  supination,  being  the  best. 
If  the  hand  is  left  unsupported  it  is  certain  to  assume  the  prone  position,  which,  as  a  rule, 
is  undesirable.  Dislocation  of  this  joint,  except  at  the  head  of  the  radius,  which  is  often 
displaced  backwards  and  somewhat  outwards,  rarely  takes  place  as  a  result  of  disease. 

Before  fixing  the  joint  at  an  angle,  it  is  well  in  most  cases  to  consult  with  the  patient, 
for  in  some,  the  straight  position  is  the  more  desirable.  In  the  case  of  a  painter  I  had 
under  care,  a  flexed  elbow  would  have  lost  him  his  occupation.  In  another,  of  a  barge- 
man, the  joint  was  fixed  at  a  right  angle,  with  the  hand  pronated,  to  hold  the  oar.  A 
carpenter  asked  me  to  fix  his  left  elbow  at  an  obtuse  angle,  and  a  haycutter  nearly  straight. 
In  all  these  instances,  any  other  position  would  have  been  most  detrimental. 

In  disease  of  the  wrist  and  carpus,  the  same  position  of  the  hand  should  be  maintained 
as  in  disease  about  the  elbow. 

In  disease  of  tlie  phalangeal  joints  when  anchylosis  is  to  be  obtained,  I  have  of  late 
years  always  fixed  the  diseased  extremity  at  such  an  angle  as  will  allow  its  point  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  top  of  the  thumb,  having  invariably  found  the  straight  positions  of  the 
finger  very  inconvenient.  In  this  position,  the  fingers  are  more  useful  and  less  in  the 
way,  and  the  deformity  less  observed.  In  these  cases,  the  best  material  to  use  as  a  splint 
is  a  piece  of  zinc  or  tin,  which  is  firm,  thin,  and  takes  up  little  space. 

ON  OPERATIVE  INTERFERENCE-EXCISION  AND  AMPUTATION  IN  JOINT 

DISEASE. 

In  the  treatment  of  joint  disease,  next  to  the  preservation  of  life,  the  aim  of  the  sur- 
geon is  to  preserve  the  natural  movements  of  the  articulation  ;  and  when  that  hope  has 
gone,  to  save  the  limb.  If  this  end  can  be  obtained  with  a  stiflT  joint,  the  result  in  dis- 
ease of  the  lower  extremity  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  and  even  in  the  upper,  a 
stiff  shoulder  or  elbow -joint  at  a  useful  angle,  is  not  so  bad  a  result  as  some  would  lead  us 
to  believe. 

When  neither  of  these  ends  appears  probable,  possible,  nor  expedient,  from  the  extent 
of  the  local  disease,  the  general  want  of  power  of  the  patient,  or  the  necessities  of  the 
individual  case,  the  question  of  operative  interference  comes  before  the  surgeon,  and  he 
has  to  decide  on  the  expediency  of  an  incision  into  the  joint,  the  removal  of  dead  bone 
from  or  excision  of  the  joint,  or  amputation  ;  and  to  work  out  the  many  points  involved 
in  the  solution  of  these  questions  is  a  task  of  difl[iculty,  since,  from  joints  having  a  different 
value  in  the  human  body,  a  form  of  practice  which  is  applicable  to  one  may  be  inexpe- 
dient to  another.  This  difficulty,  moreover,  is  doubtless  aggravated  by  the  different  value 
which  surgeons  place  on  different  forms  of  practice,  and  the  estimation  in  which  they 
regard  natural  processes  ;  for  one  who  has  great  faith  in  natural  processes  in  the  cure  of 
disease,  and  particularly  of  joint  disease,  will  attempt  to  save  a  limb  that  another  will 
condemn,  since  he  regards  any  practice  as  wrong  that  interferes  with  a  natural  recovery 
so  long  as  any  reasonable  hope  exists  of  securing  such  a  result ;  and  believes  that  a  cure 
by  anchylosis,  however  acquired  and  however  long  a  time  may  be  passed  in  securing  it. 
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is  worth  the  attempt.  Another,  who  has  stronger  faith  in  surgical  treatment,  will  excise 
a  joint,  believing  it  to  be  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  natural  cure,  even  if  it  may 
be  gained,  when  by  excision  an  equally  good  if  not  better  result  can  be  secured  in  a 
shorter  time.  And  a  third  looking  upon  both  forms  of  practice  as  too  protracted  and 
uncertain,  will  remove  the  diseased  parts  by  amputation,  under  the  conviction  that  a  more 
certain  result  as  well  as  rapid  recovery  will  be  secured  by  such  a  process. 

To  lay  down  any  definite  rules  upon  operative  interference  in  joint  disease  generally,  is 
consequently  an  impossibility,  since  each  joint  has  its  own  surgery. 

It  may,  however,  be  stated  as  a  starting  point,  that  no  surgical  operative  interference  is 
justifiable,  unless  a  joint  has  suppurated  or  become  disorganized ;  and  that  amputation 
should  only  be  thought  of  when  all  minor  measures  are  inapplicable,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  disease  to  save  life.  The  larger  the  joint  the  greater  the  dangers  of  opera- 
tive interference. 

The  Treatment  of  Suppuration  of  the  Hip-joint. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  suppurating  hip-joint  as  of  any  other,  it  is  most  important  to 
insure  a  free  vent  for  all  discharge,  as  pent-up  matter  is  always  injurious,  and  with  this 
view  a  free  incision  into  an  abscess  connected  with  the  hip,  or  the  free  opening  of  a  sinus 
through  which  pus  slowly  flows  is  sound  practice.  In  the  residual  abscesses  of  repairing 
joint  disease,  it  is  well,  however,  not  to  incise  unless  they  show  a  tendency  to  increase, 
since  many  often  dry  up  sponltoneously.  "When  interfered  with,  the  pus  should  be  drawn 
off  with  the  aspirator. 

On  the  Removal  of  Necrosed  Bone  from  and  Excision  of  the  Hip-joint. 

When  in  a  suppurating  hip-joint  the  presence  of  dead  bone  can  be  made  out,  there  can 
be  no  question  about  tlie  propriety,  nay,  necessity  for  its  removal ;  and  if  this  can  be 
effected  by  means  of  a  free  incision,  nothing  more  is  needed  ;  wiien  the  os  innominatum  is 
involved,  there  is  no  reason  against  the  removal  of  the  sequestrum,  since  it  is  certain  that 
so  long  as  dead  bone  remains  to  keep  up  irritation,  a  cure  by  natural  processes  is  impos- 
sible. An  operation  undertaken  upon  the  hip-joint,  under  these  circumstances,  is  scarcely 
more  than  any  severe  operation  for  necrosed  bone,  and  in  all  probability  is  not  more  dan- 
gerous. Tlie  joint  as  a  joint  has  to  a  certainty  disappeared  altogether,  and  a  free  incision 
into  it  will  hardly  add  to  the  dangers  of  the  case.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  however, 
this  cannot  be  done,  and  under  such  circumstances,  when  a  cure  by  natural  processes 
cannot  be  looked  for,  the  best  practice  lies  in  excision  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  and,  if 
the  acetabulum  is  superficially  aflTected  or  stripped  of  its  cartilage  (the  disease  being  prob- 
ably secondary  to  tliat  in  the  femur),  it  will  undergo  a  natural  repair  as  soon  as  the  cause 
of  its  disease  has  been  removed. 

When  the  presence  of  dead  bone  cannot  be  made  out,  or  the  weight  of  evidence  tends 
to  show  that  there  is  no  such  complication  to  interfere  with  a  natural  recovery,  it  is  still 
a  disputed  point  whether  excision  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  is  a  necessary  or 
even  justifiable  operation.  Those  who  argue  against  its  adoption  assert,  and  with  some 
truth,  that  while  all  these  cases  of  hip  disease  are  capable  of  a  natural  repair  in  patients 
who  have  good  or  even  tolerable  reparative  powers,  yet  in  those  who  have  not,  the  ope- 
ration of  excision  must  naturally  fail,  since  as  much  power  is  probably  needed  to  effect  a 
cure  after  excision  as  is  demanded  for  the  natural  repair  of  an  uncomplicated  suppurating 
or  disorganized  joint. 

To  these  latter  remarks,  however,  I  am  disposed  to  demur,  and  while  ready  to  admit, 
that  in  all  cases  of  disorganized  hip-joint  in  which  there  is  no  disease  of  the  bone  to  inter- 
fere with  recovery,  a  natural  cure  may  be  fairly  looked  for,  so  long  as  the  powers  of  the 
patient  keep  up,  and  no  signs  of  failure  make  their  appearance  ;  yet  when  these  signs 
show  themselves,  or  evidence  is  adduced  that  in  the  battle  of  disease  the  reparative  are 
weaker  than  the  morbid  processes,  and  treatment  fails  to  turn  the  scale  in  their  favor,  the 
expediency  of  performing  excision  becomes  an  open  question,  which  facts  must  decide; 
although  I  may  at  once  admit  that  I  believe  the  operation  under  such  circumstances,  to 
be  not  only  justifiable  but  highly  advisable.  The  removal  of  the  source  of  irritation  acts 
beneficially  upon  the  patient,  and  many  a  case  has,  after  the  operation  of  excision,  gone 
on  to  recovery,  which  unoperated  upon  would  have  eventually  proved  fatal,  the  patient 
being  worn  out  by  suppuration  and  exhaustive  efforts  to  repair. 

For  facts  in  reference  to  excision  of  the  hip-joint,  I  have  resorted  to  Hodges's  work, 
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and  also  to  a  recent  paper  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Good,  of  Kentucky  ;  the  former  giving  us  a 
statistical  table  of  cases  up  to  18G1,  and  the  latter  from  18G1  to  1868.  Hodges  supplies 
111  cases,  56  of  which  recovered,  and  55  died.  Good  quotes  112  cases,  52  of  Aviiich 
recovered,  and  60  died ;  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  whole  number  of  cases  thus  pi'ov- 
ing  fatal.  I  have  lost  four  out  of  twenty  cases,  and  although  I  cannot  say  that  in  the 
sixteen  surviving,  all  had  useful  limbs,  I  am  within  the  truth  when  I  assert  that  the 
majority  had  ;  while  without  the  operation  recovery  was  impossible. 

Mr.  Holmes,  too,  in  his  excellent  work  on  '  Children's  Diseases,'  gives  us  19  cases,  of 
which,  in  a  general  way,  one  third  died  from  the  operation,  another  third  recovered  with 
useful  limbs,  and  the  remaining  third,  although  not  recovering,  derived  great  benefit  from 
the  operation. 

On  analyzing  these  cases  as  to  the  influence  of  age  upon  the  operation,  some  valuable 
facts  may  be  recorded,  and  out  of  46  of  Hodges's  cases  operated  upon  under  ten  years  of 
age,  15  died,  or  33  per  cent.  ;  of  37  cases  between  eleven  and  twenty  years  of  age,  21 
died,  or  57  per  cent. ;  of  twelve  cases  operated  upon  between  twenty-one  and  thirty  years 
of  age,  7  died,  or  60  per  cent. ;  and  of  6  cases  operated  upon  over  thirty  years  of  age,  5 
died,  or  83  per  cent.  The  analysis  of  Good's  cases  indicates  the  same  truths,  for  of  the 
cases  operated  upon  under  twelve  years  of  age,  40.6  per  cent,  died  ;  between  twelve  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  60  per  cent,  died ;  and  between  twenty  and  fifty-eight  years  of  age, 
76  per  cent.  died. 

Excision  for  hip  disease  in  young  life,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  a  fatal  operation,  two 
out  of  three  recovering ;  while  from  ten  to  thirty  years  of  age,  something  less  than  half 
recover,  but  after  that  period  it  is  full  of  danger.  The  operation  of  excision,  like  ampu 
tation,  lithotomy,  or  any  other  great  operation,  is  more  dangerous  as  age  increases.  The 
important  fact  that  children  beyond  infancy  bear  severe  operations  well  should  ever  be 
before  us,  though  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  remember,  that  it  is  in  young  life  we  meet 
with  the  best  success  in  the  treatment  of  hip-joint  as  of  other  disease. 

With  the  fact,  therefore,  before  us,  that  in  selected  cases,  excision  of  the  head  of  the 
femur  is  not  only  a  justifiable  but  a  good  operation,  let  us  briefly  consider  under  what 
circumstances  it  should  be  performed,  and,  from  the  general  facts,  as  learned  from  statis- 
tics, we  find  two  great  results  come  out  clearly  :  That  in  childhood  the  operation  is  at- 
tended with  success,  two  patients  out  of  three  recovering,  while  in  adult  life  it  is  attended 
with  great  danger,  at  least  two  out  of  three  patients  dying.  In  the  former  case,  conse- 
quently the  operation  may  be  entertained  under  circumstances  which  in  the  latter  would 
render  it  unjustifiable.  When,  then,  should  excision  of  the  hip  be  performed  ?  And, 
first  of  all,  wdien  should  it  not  ? 

It  should  certainly  never  be  performed  where  suppuration  or  disorganization  of  the 
joint  has  not  takeii  place  ;  because  so  long  as  this  condition  is  kept  ofi^  by  surgical  as  well 
as  by  medical  skill,  a  solid  hope  exists  that  a  cure  of  the  disease  may  be  secured,  though 
by  anchylosis. 

It  should  not  be  performed  when  all  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  bonds  entering 
into  the  formation  of  the  joint  are  neither  extensively  involved  nor  wholly  or  in  part 
necrotic,  and  where  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  under  proper  treatment  is  fiiirly 
maintained. 

It  should  not,  moreover,  be  entertained  for  disorganization  of  the  hip-joint  the  result  of 
synovial  disease,  unless  very  obstinate  and  extensive  and  the  general  health  of  the  patient 
is  clearly  yielding  to  the  disease,  nor  should  it  ever  be  performed  for  acute  suppurative 
disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  always  be  entertained  when  it  is  clear  that  extensive  bone 
mischief  or  partial  necrosis  exists,  it  being  tolerably  certain  under  such  circumstances 
tliat  a  cure  by  natural  processes  is  highly  improbable ;  and  when  the  general  health  of 
the  patient  is  clearly  being  sapped  by  the  local  disease,  whether  that  disease  be  in  the 
bones  or  synovial  membranes,  or  both. 

The  operation  of  excision  is  best  performed  by  a  slightly  curved  incision  ex- 
tending from  two  to  three  inches  above  the  trochanter  along  its  posterior  border  to  two  to 
three  inches  below,  more  room  being  obtained  when  required  in  exceptional  cases  at  the 
upper  angle  of  the  wound  by  a  cross  incision.  By  this  incision  there  is  ample  room  for 
the  rapid  exposure  and  enucleation  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone,  and  subsequently 
for  free  di-ainage.  There  seems  also  an  equal  unanimity  amongst  those  who  practise  ex- 
cision, that  the  head,  neck,  and  trochanter  (major)  of  the  bone  should  be  removed,  the 
latter,  when  left,  acting  as  a  constant  irritant  against  the  soft  parts  and  pelvic  portions  of 
the  acetabulum,  thereby  retarding  recovery.    In  the  removal  of  the  bone,  the  chain  saw 
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is  often  of  great  use.  "When  it  can  be  effected,  the  shaft  of  the  bone  may  be  divided 
before  the  head  is  removed.  The  surgeon  should  preserve  all  the  soft  parts  around  the 
bone  as  much  as  possible,  and,  when  the  periosteum  can  be  saved  so  much  the  better. 
Dr.  Sayre,  of  New  York,  who  has  paid  special  attention  to  these  cases,  describes  his 
operation  as  follows  ('  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  July,  1871)  :  "  When  the  disease  has  gone  on 
to  another  stage,  where  sinuses  have  occurred  and  discharged  pus,  when  a  probe  leads 
down  to  dead  bone,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  exsect  it  by  making  a  small  incision 
above  the  trochanter  major,  midway  between  it  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  over  the  top 
of  the  acetabulum,  a  semilunar  incision,  the  belly  of  the  curve  covering  the  posterior  part 
of  the  trochanter  major,  going  straight  down  to  the  bone  through  the  periosteum  ;  you 
then  pull  the  soft  tissues  on  one  side,  and  taking  a  small  but  strong  curved  bistoury,  go  as 
far  round  the  bone  on  each  side  as  you  can  reach,  at  right  angles  to  your  first  incision, 
so  as  to  divide  the  periosteum  completely.  You  then  take  a  strong,  firm  periosteal  eleva- 
tor, with  a  large  handle,  and  the  end  slightly  curved,  and  go  into  this  little  triangle  ;  you 
peel  off  the  periosteum,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  muscles  with  it ;  by  opening 
the  joint  thoroughly,  and  turning  the  head  of  the  bone  out,  the  periosteum  is  peeled  off 
from  the  inner  portion ;  you  then  saw  off  the  bone  above  the  trochanter  minor,  taking 
away  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone  with  the  trochanter  major.  After  the  operation,  if 
you  keep  the  leg  pulled  out  to  its  proper  length,  by  putting  on  a  pair  of  wire  breeches, 
you  can  send  the  patient  out  into  the  air  the  next  day."  I  have  given  this  operation  in 
Dr.  Sayre's  own  words,  and  am  disposed  to  think  as  well  of  it  as  of  his  general  treat- 
ment of  hip  disease.    His  wire  breeches,  however,  I  have  never  used. 

When  the  acetabulum  is  diseased,  that  is,  necrosed,  it  may  be  removed.  In  several  of 
my  own  cases,  I  removed  large  portions  of  the  bone,  and  in  one,  the  whole  floor  with  a 
good  result ;  indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  when  the  bone  can  be  removed,  the 
case  is  not  rendered  more  hopeless ;  for,  as  Holmes  has  well  pointed  out,  there  is  always 
a  strong  fascia  which  separates  the  flool*  of  the  acetabulum  from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
and  prevents  all  contact  with  the  viscera  or  their  cellular  connections. 

After  the  operation,  the  wound  had  better  be  left  open  to  granulate,  and  moderate  ex- 
tension should  be  applied  to  prevent  the  end  of  the  bone  from  rubbing  against  the  pelvis, 
my  own  double  interrupted  splint  being  the  best  for  the  purpose  (Figs.  510,  553).  As 
soon  as  the  parts  have  fairly  healed,  passive  movement  may  be  allowed,  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble to  what  an  extent  useful  movement  is  often  secured,  the  patient  being  not  only  able 
to  walk  upon  the  limb,  but  to  flex,  abduct,  and  adduct  it,  nearly  as  well  as  he  did  before, 
shortening  being  the  only  fault. 

Amputation  at  the  hip-joint  may  be  entertained  in  hip  disease  when  all  hope  of  a  cure 
by  natural  processes,  however  ably  assisted  by  art,  has  been  abandoned,  and  when  the 
powers  of  the  patient  admit  of  a  reasonable  hope  of  recovery.  Also  in  cases  where  exci- 
sion has  been  performed  and  failed.    It  is  often  successful  even  under  these  circumstances. 

Excision  of  the  hip-joint  for  gunshot  or  other  traumatic  affections  of  the  joint  cannot 
be  recommended.  The  report  of  Dr.  Otis,  in  the  admirably  got-up  circulars  of  the  War 
Department  of  Washington  (No.  2),  proves  this  to  demonstration,  for  out  of  eighty-five 
cases  only  eight  recovered ;  ninety  per  cent,  having  proved  fatal.  At  the  same  time  he 
shows,  that,  neither  by  the  expectant  treatment  nor  amputation,  do  better  results  ensue. 
He  concludes,  that  excision  of  the  hip  may  be  performed  in  uncomplicated  cases  of  gun- 
shot fractures  of  the  joint ;  that  if  unsuccessful,  it  relieves  pain  and  is  attended  with  less 
risk  than  amputation,  although  life  is  probably  prolonged  for  a  longer  period  by  the  ex- 
pectant treatment.  Professor  Langenbeck,  however,  shows  in  his  able  essay  on  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  hip-joint,  as  translated  by  J.  West,  of  Birmingham,  that  while  of  eighty- 
eight  cases  in  which  conservative  treatment  was  employed,  seventy-one  per  cent,  died, 
out  of  thirty-one  cases  treated  by  resection,  eighty-three  per  cent.  died. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Suppuration  of  the  Knee-joint. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  in  no  cases  of  inflammatory  disease  of  the  knee-joint  in 
which  disorganization  has  not  taken  place  should  the  idea  of  operative  interference  be 
entertained ;  as,  so  long  as  this  change  is  warded  off,  a  reasonable  hope  of  a  cure  with 
either  a  movable  or  stiff  joint  and  consequently  of  a  useful  limb  exists.  Exceptional  cases 
may  be  seen  in  which  this  rule  is  inapplicable,  but  they  are  rare. 

When,  however,  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  question  of  operative  interference 
naturally  suggests  itself,  and  the  surgeon  considers  whether  natural  processes  are  compe- 
tent to  conduct  the  case  to  a  successful  issue  ;  whether  the  local  disease  is  of  such  a  nature 
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as  to  be  incurable,  unassisted  by  art,  or  the  general  powers  of  the  patient  are  sufficient  to 
bear  up  against  the  demands  that  of  necessity  will  be  made  upon  them  in  the  progress  of 
a  natural  cure ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  if  it  is  expedient  to  make  the  attempt. 

These  questions  require  for  their  solution  much  knowledge,  thought,  and  judgment,  a 
careful  weighing  of  the  probabilities  of  the  case  and  of  the  cause  of  the  disease.  When 
the  disease  is  in  the  synovial  tissue  alone  and  the  powers  of  the  patient  are  good,  a  cure 
by  natural  pi-ocesses,  assisted  by  art,  is  generally  to  be  secured  ;  for  pathologically  in  such 
cases,  there  is  no  reason  why  recovery  should  not  take  place.  Whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  disease  has  originated  in  the  bone,  spread  to  the  synovial  membrane,  and 
been  followed  by  disorganization  of  the  joint,  a  cure  by  natural  processes  is  so  improbable, 
that  the  removal  of  the  diseased  part  by  some  operation  is  generally  demanded,  for  patho- 
logically, good  reasons  exist  why  recovery  cannot  take  place,  and  clinically  this  observa- 
tion is  borne  out. 

It  is  true  in  suppuration  of  a  joint  from  synovial  disease,  pulpy  or  otherwise,  the  result 
of  a  so-called  rheumatism  settling  in  the  knee,  or  of  a  puerperal  synovitis,  a  traumatic 
synovitis,  a  gonorrhceal  synovitis,  or  any  other,  a  cure  with  anchylosis  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  yet  in  all  these,  during  their  acute  stage,  the  danger  is  always  great,  and  it 
often  become  a  question  whether  an  amputation  is  not  needed  to  save  life,  or  to  give  the 
patient  a  chance.  Amputations,  however,  undertaken  for  acute  suppurative  disease  are 
mostly  fatal,  and  operations  of  excision  are  likewise  equally  unsuccessful.  Indeed,  I 
hardly  think  either  of  these  operations  justifiable  under  such  circumstances,  and  in  this 
opinion  most  are  agreed.  What  I  believe  to  be  a  better  practice  is  making  a  free  excision 
into  the  joint — free  enough  to  let  out  the  pus  that  it  contains,  as  w'ell  as  to  allow  a  free 
escape  of  all  as  it  forms,  and  the  introduction  of  a  drainage  tube,  together  with  the  daily 
washing  out  of  the  joint  with  iodine  water.  No  retention  of  pus  should  be  allowed  under 
any  circumstances. 

When  suppuration  has  been  set  up  in  a  joint  from  the  degeneration  of  the  pulpy  synovial 
disease,  the  benefit  of  a  free  incision  is  very  great,  and  it  should  be  practised  with  a  good 
hope  of  success  before  any  other  operative  measure  is  undertaken.  When,  however,  sup- 
puration in  a  joint  has  followed  the  extension  of  inflammatory  mischief  from  the  bones, 
the  hope  of  securing  a  good  result  without  operative  interference  is  very  slender ;  since, 
as  a  rule,  dead  bone  exists  in  the  joint  to  keep  up  irritation,  and  as  long  as  it  remains  a 
recovery  is  very  improbable.  It  is  true,  Nature  does  much  in  many  cases  towards  this 
end,  but  she  rarely  is  competent  to  effect  the  cure  without  surgical  aid. 

In  the  following  cases  these  points  are  well  seen  : — 

Case  Disease  of  the  Knee-joint — Suppuration — Removal  of  Necrosed 

Bone  from  the  Joint — Recovery  with  Anchylosis. 

James  W — ,  set.  17,  came  under  my  care  in  May,  1866,  for  disease  in  his  right  knee- 
joint  of  one  year's  duration,  Avhich  had  followed  a  fall  upon  the  part.  Swelling  appeared 
directly  after  the  accident,  attended  by  severe  constitutional  disturbance  and  local  pain. 
Suppuration  also  rapidly  followed,  and  several  large  openings  made  their  appearance  eight 
weeks  after  the  accident.  When  I  saw  him,  the  joint  was  enlarged  from  inflammatory 
thickening  of  the  soft  parts,  and  was  clearly  undergoing  anchylosis.  The  sinuses  were 
discharging,  and  a  probe  passed  into  one  readily  detected  dead  bone  in  the  joint.  In 
September  the  man  was  admitted  into  Guy's  under  my  care,  and  on  October  13th,  through 
a  moderate  incision  made  on  the  inner  side  of  the  patella,  two  flat  pieces  of  what  were 
clearly  the  articular  facets  of  the  tibia,  were  removed.  Rapid  recovery  and  firm  anchy- 
losis of  the  joint  followed. 

Case  Disease  of  the  Knee-joint  as  a  Consequence  of  Articular  Ostitis  of 

Tibia  Removal  of  the  Sequestrum  from  Bone — Recovery  with  an  Anchy- 

LOSED  Joint. 

Henry  R — ,  jet.  14,  came  under  my  care  at  Guy's  Hospital  on  May  17th,  1867,  for  ex- 
tensive disease  of  the  shaft  of  the  right  humerus  and  head  of  the  left  tibia  with  sinuses 
which  had  existed  for  several  years.  The  left  knee  had  been  enlarged  from  effusion  for  a 
year,  but  had  never  suppurated.  AVhen  admitted,  there  was  necrosis  of  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus  and  likewise  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  while  dead  bone  was  readily  felt  with  a 
probe  in  both  parts.    In  the  tibia  the  bone  was  clearly  near  the  joint,  which  was  enlarged 
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from  expanded  bone  and  thickening  of  the  soft  parts  around.  There  was  no  effusion  into 
the  joint,  and  hardly  any  movement  in  the  articuhition.  In  November,  18G7, 1  removed 
a  mass  of  diseased  bone  from  the  tibia,  and  fixed  the  leg  upon  a  splint.  In  January,  18G8, 
I  removed  a  sequestrum  from  the  arm,  which  included  nearly  the  whole  shaft  of  the 
humerus,  and  a  good  recovery  ensued.  In  six  months  the  patient  left  the  hospital  with  a 
stiff  knee  and  a  sound  arm. 


Fig.  562. 


Abscess  of  tibia,  burrowing 
into  knee-joint  with  necrosis. 


Case  Disease  of  the  Kxee-joixt  as  a  result  of  Articular  Ostitis  ending  in 

Necrosis — Amputation — Recovery. 

Edward  L — ,  fet.  14,  came  under  my  care  at  Guy's  Hospital  on  September  8th,  1868, 
for  disease  in  the  left  knee-joint  of  seven  years'  standing,  which  had  been  discharging  for 
many  years.  On  admission,  the  left  knee-joint  was  completely  disorganized  and  much 
enlarged  ;  it  was  also  partially  anchylosed.  Below  the  joint,  a  sinus  existed  leading  into  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  and  through  this  sinus  dead  bone  was  felt.  The  boy's  health  was  very 
bad,  and  it  was  clear  that  nothing  but  amputation  could  be  enter- 
tained. His  urine  was  albuminous.  The  operation  was  performed 
on  September  17th,  and  a  good  recovery  ensued.  On  examina- 
tion of  the  joint  which  was  disorganized  the  head  of  the  tibia 
was  found  to  be  perforated  with  a  channel  which  led  from  the 
joint  to  a  mass  of  necrosed  bone,  and  the  articular  facet  of  the 
tibia  was  likewise  necrosed.  The  disease  in  the  joint  clearly  had 
been  secondary  to  the  disease  in  the  bone.  The  preparation  is 
depicted  in  Fig.  562,  and  the  drawing  shows  well  the  condition 
of  the  tibia. 

Remarks  These  three  cases  show  well  the  results  of  articu- 
lar ostitis  when  passing  on  to  necrosis  in  the  knee-joint,  and 
fairly  indicate  the  kind  of  practice  that  should  be  applied.  In 
the  first  case,  nature  had  done  her  utmost  towards  obtaining  a 
cure,  the  knee  of  the  patient  having  been  on  admission  partially 
anchylosed  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  the  necrosed 
articular  facets  of  the  tibia,  a  complete  natural  recovery  would 
have  taken  place.  The  surgeon's  duty  in  this  case  was  clearly 
to  remove  from  the  joint  what  seemed  to  be  the  sole  obstacle  to 
a  natural  recovery,  the  necrosed  bone,  and  the  complete  success  of  the  treatment  justified 
the  step,  for  the  boy  ultimately  had  an  admirable  limb.  In  the  second  case,  the  disease 
was  of  precisely  the  same  character,  and  natural  processes  had,  also,  done  their  utmost 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  cure,  but  the  presence  of  necrosed  bone  in  this  case,  as  in 
the  former,  interfered  with  the  recovery  and  prevented  its  realization.  On  the  removal 
of  the  bone  from  outside  the  joint,  natural  processes  went  on  without  interruption  towards 
the  attainment  of  their  end,  and  a  complete  recovery  with  anchylosis  was  obtained. 
In  the  last  case,  the  same  cause,  articular  ostitis,  and  the  same  result,  disorganization  of 
the  joint,  were  clearly  present ;  but  the  local  disease  in  the  bone  was  too  extensive  to 
allow  of  any  hope  of  good  being  derived  from  its  removal,  while  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient  was  too  precarious  to  allow  of  the  attempt.  As  a  consequence,  the  only  ope- 
rative interference  that  seemed  justifiable  was  carried  out,  and  the  issue  of  the  case  was 
all  that  could  be  desired.  In  disorganization  of  a  knee-joint,  therefore,  the  result  of  arti- 
cular ostitis,  of  an  abscess  in  the  epiphysial  extremity  of  the  bone  bursting  into  the  joint, 
of  disease  in  the  epiphysial  cartilage  between  the  shaft  and  epiphysis,  or,  of  a  sequestrum 
in  one  or  other  of  the  bones  entering  into  its  formation,  some  operative  measure  is  usually 
required ;  and,  when  the  diagnosis  of  the  case  is  tolerably  clear,  the  practice  ought  to  be 
decided,  as  delay  cannot  be  of  any  use.  The  disease  must  be  removed.  What  ought  that 
practice,  then,  to  be  ?  Should  it  be  excision  or  amputation  ?  Let  us  refer  to  facts  to  help 
us  towards  a  solution  of  these  points.  I  have  a  table  of  294  cases  of  amputation  of  the 
thigh  for  chronic  disease  of  the  knee-joint,  at  various  ages,  and  Mr.  Mac  Cormac  tabulates 
137,  the  total  making  431.  Of  these,  96  died  and  335  recovered,  the  mortality  being  22 
per  cent.,  or  1  in  5.  On  referring  to  Dr.  Hodges's  work,  I  find  178  cases  of  excision  of 
the  knee  undertaken  solely  for  chronic  diseases  of  the  knee,  of  which  70  died,  and  108  re- 
covered, the  mortality  of  excision  being  39  per  cent.,  or  1  in  2^  cases.  In  this  compari- 
son, the  circumstances  are  exactly  similar ;  both  operations  being  undertaken  for  chronic 
joint  disease,  and  the  mortality  is  exactly  double.    In  my  table  of  amputations,  I  have 
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carefully  guarded  against  any  fallacy,  and  have  included  only  my  own  statistics,^  INIr.  Cal- 
lender's,^  Mr.  Mac  Cormac's,''  and  Mr.  Holmes's,*  all  of  which  are  equally  indisputable  ; 
and  in  the  table  of  excisions  I  have  gone  to  Dr.  Hodges's  work,  who,  to  make  this  point 
certain,  states,  that  with  three  exceptions  performed  for  acute  inflammation  of  the  articu- 
lation, excision  of  tlie  knee  has  probably  never  been  undertaken  for  any  other  than  chronic 
disease  or  white  swelling.  Mr.  Swain,  the  autlior  of  the  Jacksonian  prize  essay  on  "  Ex- 
cision," and  a  warm  advocate  of  the  operation,  has  given  us  statistics  on  this  subject,  and 
from  his  book  (pp.  62  and  64)  I  have  extracted  the  following  facts  :  Up  to  1865,  there 
had  been  316  cases  of  excision  of  the  knee.  Of  this  number  85  died,  or  26.8  per  cent. ; 
9  of  these  died  after  amputation  which  had  been  performed  in  39  cases  after  excision. 
Since  1865,  74  cases  are  given,  25  of  which  died  from  the  operation,  or  33*7  per  cent.  ; 
4  also  died  out  of  11  that  underwent  subsequent  amputation  ;  in  all,  29  cases  out  of  the  74 
died,  or  39  per  cent.  Mr.  Swain  gives  us  also  a  select  list  of  cases  numbering  82,  of  which 
15  died  from  the  elfects  of  the  operation,  while  4  others  recovered  after  amputation.  We 
have  thus  472  cases  of  excision  of  the  knee  and  129  deaths,  or  27.3  per  cent.,  13  of  these 
being  after  amputation  ;  41  other  cases  underwent  amputation  and  recovered.  Taking 
the  whole  number  of  472  cases,  302,  or  63.9  per  cent.,  recovered  after  excision;  41,  or 
8.7  per  cent.,  recovered  after  secondary  amputation  ;  129,  or  27.3  per  cent.,  died  after  ex- 
cision :  the  mortality  from  excision  was  thus  greater  than  from  amputation  in  the  same 
class  of  cases,  the  relative  proportion  being  27  to  22  per  cent.  "  It  is  also,"  adds  Holmes, 
"  a  somewhat  suspicious  feature  in  Mr.  Swain's  table  that  all  the  302  recoveries  are  claimed 
as  being  with  useful  limbs.  If  the  information  had  been  at  all  adequately  full,  there  would 
surely  liave  been  a  category  of  recoveries  with  the  limb  more  or  less  useless ;"  since  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  utility  of  the  limb  in  many  cases  in  which  it  seemed  perfect  at 
first  becomes  destroyed  by  subsequent  changes.  In  childhood,  suspension  of  growth  is 
not  an  unfrequent  result,  and,  when  the  whole  epiphyses  are  removed,  it  is  to  be  looked 
for.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Swain  gives  somewhat  different  results  from  the  same  statistics, 
as  he  actually  numbers  amongst  the  recoveries  after  excision,  all  cases  that  subsequently 
underwent  amputation,  thus  of  course  giving  a  far  too  favorable  coloring  to  the  operation 
he  is  advocating. 

If,  however,  we  look  to  the  results  of  both  operations  as  performed  at  different  periods 
of  a  life,  a  point  of  comparison  of  immense  importance,  although  entirely  ignored  by 
Mr.  Swain  and  other  advocates  of  excision,  and  I  wish  its  advocates  would  consider  well 
these  points  and  not  pass  them  by  as  of  no  importance,  the  following  striking  result  comes 
out : — In  my  own  table  of  amputations  for  chronic  disease  of  the  knee  in  patients  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  out  of  69  cases  only  3  died,  or  4.3  per  cent.,  or  1  in  23  cases.  In 
excision  for  the  same  class  of  cases  performed  at  the  same  period  of  life,  out  of  97  cases 
27  died,  or  27.8  per  cent.,  or  1  in  3§,  the  diflferent  degrees  of  mortality  of  the  two  opera- 
tions under  twenty  years  of  age  being  as  4.3  per  cent,  to  27.8  per  cent.  Excision  being 
nearly  seven  times  as  fatal  as  amputation  during  young  life,  it  may  thus  fairly  be  asked 
whether  the  advantages  of  excision  are  so  great  as  to  justify  its  performance  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  of  disease  of  the  knee  at  that  age.  In  amputations  undertaken  between 
twenty-one  and  forty  years  of  age  for  chronic  joint  disease,  out  of  119  cases  38  died,  or 
32  per  cent.,  or  1  in  3 ;  in  excision,  undertaken  under  similar  circumstances,  out  of  74 
cases  39  died,  or  52.7  per  cent.,  or  more  than  1  in  every  two  cases,  the  difference  between 
the  mortality  of  the  two  operations,  32  per  cent,  and  52.7  per  cent,  respectively,  being 
20  per  cent,  against  excision. 

Summary  It  would  thus  appear  that  it  is  in  young  adult  life  that  excisions,  although 

always  more  fatal  than  amputation,  are  the  most  justifiable ;  that  in  childhood^  they  are 
far  too  dangerous  ;  while  in  patients  past  middle  age,  all  admit  their  inapplicability.  And 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  excision  of  the  knee-joint  is  a  good  operation ;  and  that  by 
it,  when  successful,  a  far  better  limb  is  given  than  after  ami)utation.  The  truth  must  be 
recognized,  however,  that  the  operation  is,  as  hitherto  practised,  much  more  fatal  than 
amputation  ;  although  it  may  with  confidence  be  asserted  that  the  cases  in  which  ampu- 
tation has  been  performed  are,  as  a  rule,  far  more  severe  than  those  in  which  excision  has 
been  practised  ;  for  the  advocates  of  excision  are  disposed  to  operate  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
period  of  disease  than  the  advocates  of  amputation ;  that  is,  the  former  often  remove  a 
disease  they  believe  it  is  inexpedient  to  leave  to  be  cured  by  natural  processes ;  whilst  the 
latter  only  remove  a  limb  when  all  hope  of  a  natural  cure  has  passed  away,  and  the  opera- 
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tion  is  a  necessity  to  save  life.  Are  the  advantages  of  excision,  therefore,  so  great  as  to 
justify  a  surgeon  in  submitting  a  patient  to  an  extra  risk  in  order  to  secure  them?  As 
hitherto  practised,  and  as  a  general  rule  in  surgery,  I  have  no  doubt  in  answering  in  the 
negative.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  risk,  it  is  true,  may  be  run  ;  but  excision,  as  a  rule 
of  practice,  does  not  appear  to  be  sound.  Whether  better  results  would  not  be  secured  by 
an  earlier  operation  is  an  open  question.  Prof.  Humphry's  cases  recently  published,  and 
my  colleague's,  Mr.  Howse,  rather  tend  to  show  they  would ;  for,  after  excisions,  under- 
taken with  a  patient  in  good  health,  or  at  least  not  worn  out  by  suppurative  mischief,  a 
good  result  may  fairly  be  expected.  But  is  the  risk  of  the  operation,  when  performed 
under  these  favorable  circumstances,  so  slight  as  to  justify  the  surgeon  in  throwing  aside 
the  hope,  and  perhaps  fair  expectation,  of  securing  a  recovery  by  natural  processes  ?  Is 
excision  of  the  knee  to  be  an  operation  of  expediency  and  not  of  necessity  ?  We  want 
facts  to  prove  this  fully ;  but,  as  far  as  present  experience  goes,  it  seems  to  show  that,  if 
the  operation  is  to  be  a  successful  as  well  as  a  general  one  in  surgery,  it  must  be  under- 
taken at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  of  disease  than  that  at  which  the  question  of  amputa- 
tion has  to  be  mooted ;  that  it  should  be  performed  before  surgical  fever  has  reduced  the 
powers  of  the  patient,  and  complete  disorganization  of  the  joint  has  taken  place.  In  fact, 
it  should  not  be  practised  when  an  operation  is  demanded  to  save  the  life  of  a  patient,  for 
under  such  circumstances  a  better  chance  is  given  by  amputation,  but  \vhen  the  local  dis- 
ease is  found  to  be  steadily  progressing  in  spite  of  treatment,  and  disorganization  is 
threatening.  As  a  substitute  for  amputation  undertaken  in  extreme  disease  to  save  life, 
facts  tell  against  the  practice;  as  an  operation  of  expediency  to  gain  time,  the  few  facts 
we  possess  tell  in  its  favor.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  under  these 
circumstances  there  seems  to  be  some  hope  that  excision  may  not  only  be  a  successful,  but 
also  a  justifiable  operation,  and  that  it  will  not  necessitate  an  increased  risk  to  the  life  of 
the  patient.  In  doubtful  cases,  amputation  is  the  more  desirable  as  it  is  the  safer  opera- 
tion ;  and  since  the  great  object  of  our  profession  is  to  prolong  and  save  life,  other  objects 
ought  always  to  be  subsidiary  to  this  great  aim.  In  acute  suppuration  of  the  knee,  exci- 
sion is  never  successful.  Excision  for  gunshot  wounds  has  been  proved  to  be  most 
unsatisfactory ;  indeed,  as  a  practice  in  such  cases,  it  seems  hardly  justifiable.  In  com- 
pound dislocation  it  has  been  successful.  Canton  and  M.  Spillman  have  published  such 
cases,  but  upon  the  whole,  the  evidence  we  possess  is  not  much  in  its  favor  in  traumatic 
cases.  Resection  in  cases  of  deformity  as  a  consequence  of  disease  is  probably  a  better 
field  for  the  operation  ;  and  Drs.  Barton  and  Buck,  of  New  York,  have  demonstrated  its 
value. 

The  operation  The  best  incision  is  that  practised  by  Fergusson,  and  suggested 

by  Park ;  a  straight  one  across  the  joint  below  the  patella  from  the  posterior  edge  of  one 
condyle  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  other.  When  the  tissues  over  the  knee  are  bad, 
the  incision  may  be  curved,  forming  a  flap.  The  old  H-shaped  incision  is  now  rarely 
practised.  Humphry  follows  Mackenzie  in  making  the  semicircular  incision  with  the 
convexity  downwards,  and  Bickersteth,  of  Liverpool,  makes  a  vertical  incision  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  patella.  The  joint  should  be  opened  at  once  by  dividing  the  ligamentum 
patella?  and  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  an  assistant  flexing  the  leg  fully  upon  the  thigh, 
thereby  facilitating  this  part  of  the  operation.  The  soft  parts  ought  then  to  be  turned 
back  off  the  patella  and  that  bone  removed,  there  being  no  object  in  leaving  it,  but  many 
reasons  for  its  removal.  The  joint  having  been  freely  exposed  by  the  division  of  the 
lateral  and  other  ligaments,  and  by  the  forcible  projection  of  the  condyles,  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  cartilaginous  extremity  of  the  femur  is  to  be  excised,  care  being  taken  not 
to  injure  the  popliteal  vessels  which  lie  in  close  contact  behind;  the  whole  of  the  epiphysis 
should  not  be  removed.  This  section  should  be  made  completely  at  right  angles  to  the 
shaft  of  the  bone.  The  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  must  then  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way,  no  more  of  the  bone  being  removed  than  is  necessary.  To  do  this,  the  bow  saw 
known  as  Butcher's  is  the  best,  the  section  being  made  from  behind  forwards.  In  both 
bones,  when  possible,  it  is  well  not  to  encroach  upon  the  epiphysial  cartilage.  In  dividing 
the  bone,  care  is  required  not  to  strip  off  the  periosteum  above  the  line  of  section.  When 
the  surfaces  are  not  healthy,  or  they  do  not  come  together  in  a  straiglit  line,  another 
section  may  be  made,  it  being  a  point  of  primary  importance  that  a  perfect  adjustment  of 
the  bones  should  be  secured.  To  aid  this,  the  osseous  suture,  as  first  employed  by  Gurdon 
Buck,  and  practised  by  Nelaton  and  some  English  surgeons,  is  to  be  recommended.  All 
bleeding  ought  to  be  arrested  by  ligature  or  torsion  of  the  vessels  or  by  cold  affusions  (a 
point  much  insisted  on  by  Prof.  Humphry)  and  the  parts  brought  well  together  by  sutures, 
some  immovable  apparatus  being  adjusted  before  the  patient  is  taken  from  the  operating 
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table.    The  splint  I  prefer  is  the  one  figured  below  as  used  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Howse. 

It  is  made  of  tinned  iron,  and  the  limb  is  fixed  in  it  by  a  waxed  bandage?  Dr.  P.  Heron 

Watson  employs  with  the  plaster  of  Paris  an  anterior  iron  suspension  rod.  Salter's  swino- 

is  an  invaluable  adjunct.  ° 

Fig.  563. 
Splint  for  excision  of  knee. 


Fig.  1.  Splint ;  Z,  sliding  bar ;  X,  foot-piece.  Fig.  2.  Limb  fixed  in  splint  after  operation  ;  A,  mattress  ;  B,  water- 
bed  with  pipe  (C)  ;  D,  waxed  bandage  ;  K,  longitudinal  band  to  support  heel  fixed  by  strapping  (E)  ;  H.  baud  to 
support  splint ;  G,  pillow. 

Dr.  Humphry  first  fixes  the  limb  upon  a  posterior  splint  and  foot-piece,  then  uniting 
the  edges  of  the  wound  by  sutures,  he  applies  well  padded  long  splints  to  the  sides  of  the 
limb,  the  wound  being  left  exposed.  "I  am  very  particular,"  he  writes  ('Med.-Chir. 
Trans.,'  vol.  lii),  "  to  adjust  things  well  and  firmly  in  the  first  instance,  and  am  very 
unwilling  to  disturb  the  limb  afterwards.  Indeed,  I  frequently  do  not  remove  any  of  the 
bandages  or  splints  for  five,  six,  or  more  weeks,  and  by  this  care  and  perfect  quiet  I 
endeavor  to  promote  immediate  union.  This  perfect  quiet  and  abstinence  from  removal 
of  the  bandages  first  applied  is,  I  consider,  a  very  important  item  in  the  treatment.  It 
is  equally  important  not  to  discontinue  the  splints  till  the  bones  are  quite  firmly  united, 
till  the  patient  can  raise  the  limb  from  the  bed  by  its  own  muscles,  without  any  movement 
being  perceptible  between  the  tibia  and  femur.  It  is  necessary  to  make  quite  sure 
of  this." 

Dr.  Humphry  adds  "  that  excision  of  the  knee  is  not  an  operation  of  much  danger ;" 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  has  little  or  no  faith  in  the  cure  by  natural  processes. 
He  believes  such  a  cure  in  the  bulk  of  cases  to  be  hardly  worth  the  attempt,  and  advises 
that  excision  should  be  employed  early  so  as  to  bring  about  by  operation  that  condition 
which  we  would  gladly  see  attained  without  such  interference. 


ON  SUPPURATION  OF  THE  ANKLE-JOINT. 

When  the  ankle-joint  has  undergone  disorganization  and  is  suppurating,  the  benefit  to 
be  gained  by  a  free  incision  into  the  joint  is  very  great,  a  cure  with  a  movable  articulation 
being  often  obtained  by  these  mean's.  When  this  end  is  not  secured,  a  recovery  by  anchy- 
losis may  be  looked  for,  it  being  exceptional  for  any  more  active  interference  to  be 
required,  except  when  the  bones  are  extensively  involved. 

When  necrosis  of  one  of  the  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  joint  is  present, 
recovery  may  be  looked  for  on  the  removal  of  the  diseased  bone.  In  the  case  illustrated 
in  Fig.  564  I  removed  the  necrosed  upper  half  of  the  astragalus  with  an  admirable  result, 
and  a  good  foot  with  some  amount  of  movement  was  secured. 

Under  these  circumstances,  excision  of  the  joint  has  been  practised  and  with  success. 
I  have  performed  this  operation  on  three  occasions,  and  in  two  with  a  good  result ;  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  disorganized  ankle-joint  I  have  obtained  good  results  by  the  expectant 
treatment  and  free  incision.    Excision  may  be  expected  to  be  successful  when  the  disease 
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Foot  after  removal  of  necrosed 
astragalus  from  child,  set.  6. 


is  limited  to  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones,  and  it  is  in 
such  that  the  treatment  by  incisions  and  the  expectant  prin- 
cii)le  is  so  successful.  When  the  disease  is  very  extensive,  it 
is  still  a  question  vi'hether  amputation  is  not  probably  a  better 
practice.  Stokes,  however,  has  collected  fifty-one  cases  of 
excision,  thirty-eight  of  which  were  successful,  and  in  the 
'  Dublin  Quart.'  for  1870,  an  excellent  example  by  Dr. 
IMurney  may  be  referred  to. 

In  cases  of  injury,  of  compound  dislocation,  and  fracture 
into  the  joint,  excision  is  probably  a  sound  operation.  Mr. 
H.  Lee  has  recently  adopted  it  in  two  cases,  and  Langenbeck 
has  practised  it  freely  with  success.  Hancock  ('  Lancet,'  1867) 
gives  19  successful  examples  of  the  operation,  quoting  Hey- 
felder  and  Jaeger's  practice  in  its  support.  In  such  cases, 
however,  it  seems  well  to  practise  it  as  a  secondaiy  opera- 
tion. 

AVith  respect  to  tlie  operation  itself,  I  may  quote  Hancock's  as  practised  in  1851,  and 
given  by  Barwell  with  recent  improvements. 

The  foot  is  first  laid  on  its  inside  and  an  incision  made  over  the  lower  three  inches  of 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  fibula.  When  it  has  reached  the  lower  end  of  the  malleolus,  it 
forms  an  angle  and  runs  downward  and  forward  to  within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  base 
of  the  outer  metatarsal  bone.  The  angular  flap  is  reflected  forward,  the  fibula  about  two 
inches  above  the  malleolus  is  thus  sufficiently  cleared  of  soft  parts  to  allow  cutting  forceps 
to  be  placed  over  it,  when  the  bone  can  then  be  nipped  in  two  and  carefully  dissected  out, 
leaving  uncut  the  tendons  of  the  peronei  longus  and  brevis.  The  foot  must  then  be  turned 
over.  A  similar  incision  should  be  made  on  the  inner  side,  the  portion  in  the  foot  ter- 
minating over  the  projection  of  the  inner  cuneiform  bone.  The  flap  ought  then  to  be 
turned  back,  and  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  digitorum  and  posterior  tibial  tendons  exposed, 
the  knife  being  kept  close  to  the  bone,  avoiding  the  artery  and  nerve.  The  internal 
lateral  ligament  should  be  severed  carefully  close  to  the  bone  ;  and  the  foot  is  now  twisted 
outwards,  when  the  astragalus  and  tibia  will  present  at  the  inner  wound.  A  narrow- 
bladed  saw  inserted  between  the  tendons  into  the  inner  wound  will  pi-oject  through  the 
outer.  The  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  then  the  top  of  the  astragalus,  should  be  sawn  off 
in  a  proper  direction.  The  only  vessel  that  may  require  tying  is  one  of  the  lower 
branches  of  the  peroneal  artery.  The  wound  can  be  closed  with  sutures,  except  that  part 
opposite  the  breach  of  osseous  matter ;  and  the  leg  and  foot  placed  in  a  splint  with  a  foot- 
board and  cold  water  applied.  Mr.  Hancock  points  out  the  superiority  of  total  over 
partial  excision  of  the  joint.  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  in  17G6,  was  the  first  surgeon  who 
resected  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  for  compound  dislocation,  and  Moreau,  in 
1792,  for  disease.  Hancock,  however,  was  the  first  to  resect  the  joint  as  a  whole.  This 
operation  has  grown  in  favor  during  the  last  few  years,  and  in  select  cases  is  doubtless 
beneficial. 


ON  SUPPURATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER-JOINT. 

Suppuration  of  the  shoulder-joint  is  as  successfully  treated  by  free  incisions  into  and 
the  removal  of  necrosed  bone  from  the  joint  as  the  same  affection  of  any  other  articulation, 
and  only  when  this  treatment  has  failed  or  is  inapplicable  are  more  severe  measures 
required. 

Excision  of  the  shoulder-joint,  or  rather  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  is  an 
excellent  operation  in  gunshot  wounds  of  tiie  joint,  in  compound  dislocation,  or  in  cases 
of  disease  where  a  cure  by  natural  processes  has  failed  after  judicious  treatment,  owing 
either  to  the  extent  of  disease  in  the  bone,  or  the  general  feebleness  of  the  patient's  powers. 
"  The  ultimate  results  of  excision  of  this  joint,  whether  for  injury  or  disease,  are  very 
satisfactory,"  says  Hodges,  but  they  are  not  more  so  than  the  ultimate  results  of  a  cure 
by  natural  processes,  even  with  anchylosis  ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  capabilities  of  an  arm 
after  excision,  they  are  equalled  after  a  natural  cure.  Under  both  circumstances,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  almost  every  movement  can  be  effected  except  any  overhand  one,  since 
the  arm  cannot  be  raised  above  the  shoulder.  A  man  whose  shoulder  I  excised  fourteen 
years  ago  was  a  coachman  in  1872  and  could  drive  a  pair  of  horses  with  ease.  A  man 
upon  whom  Mr.  Key  operated  was  subsequently  able  to  carry  on  his  occupation  as  a 
hammerman  at  a  large  engineer's ;  and  another  case  operated  upon  by  the  same  surgeon 
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twenty-one  years  before,  in  June,  18G9,  could  "  shoe  horses  with  any  man,"  and  as  a 
blacksmith,  felt  no  want  in  his  arm. 

In  gunshot  injuries  to  the  shoulder,  excision  is  now  a  recognized  operation,  the  experi- 
ence acquired  in  the  American  war  having  decided  the  point.  Dr.  Otis  (Circular  6)  has 
recorded,  that  in  252  cases  of  primary  excision,  23  per  cent,  died  ;  and  in  323  secondary, 
38  per  cent. ;  primary  excisions  being  thus  more  successful  than  secondary. 

In  cases,  also,  of  tumors  involving  the  head  of  the  bone  other  than  cancerous,  excision 
is  an  operation  of  value. 

The  operation  The  best  incision  is  the  vertical,  from  the  acromion  process  through 

the  thickness  of  the  deltoid  down  to  its  insertion.  Some  make  an  anterior  in  front  of  the 
deltoid.  Nelaton  used  the  transverse  and  Ashton  Key  the  deltoid  flap.  When  the  ver- 
tical incision  is  made  down  to  the  bone,  its  head  should  be  successively  rotated  outwards 
and  then  inwards,  the  surgeon  making  a  transverse  cut  across  the  tuberosities  to  divide 
the  insertions  of  the  scapular  muscles.  The  capsule  may  then  be  divided,  and  the  head 
of  the  bone  turned  out  of  the  wound  and  resected  through  the  tuberosities.  The  lon<^ 
tendon  of  the  biceps  needs  no  special  attention,  as  in  cases  of  disease  it  has  probably  long 
gone  or  become  fixed  to  the  groove,  and  after  resection  of  the  joint  is  of  no  value.  When 
the  glenoid  cavity  is  diseased,  that  is,  when  dead  bone  is  detected  in  it,  it  should  be  re- 
moved ;  but,  in  a  general  way,  it  requires  no  treatment.  When  the  vertical  incision  is 
employed,  it  is  expedient  to  make  an  opening  posteriorly  through  the  soft  parts  at  a  point 

corresponding  to  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  for  the  purposes  of  drainage  this  opening 

being  kept  patent  by  means  of  a  drainage  tube.  Whatever  vessels  are  divided  should  be 
twisted  ;  and  the  posterior  circumflex  artery  at  times  gives  trouble.  After  the  operation, 
the  arm  should  be  abducted  and  placed  on  a  pillow,  the  edges  of  the  wound  carefully 
brought  together,  and  water  di-essing  or  dry  lint  applied.  As  soon  as  repair  has  fairly 
taken  place,  the  patient  may  get  up,  the  arm  being  well  supported  in  a  sling.  Three  or 
four  months,  however,  are  usually  required  before  a  useful  arm  is  secured. 

In  this  operation,  M.  Oilier  makes  much  of  preserving  the  periosteum,  turning  it  back 
off  the  bone  with  all  the  soft  parts  by  means  of  raspatories.  This  is  not  so  difficult  in 
cases  of  disease  as  might  be  fancied,  a  cut  with  a  strong  knife  down  to  the  bone  should 
so  divide  all  the  soft  tissues  over  the  bone  as  to  give  admission  to  the  edge  of  a  raspatory 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  them  back.  Oilier  has  done  this  on  four  occasions  with  suc- 
cess. In  resecting  the  bone,  no  more  need  be  removed  than  is  necessary  beyond  the  head 
and  half  the  tuberosities  ;  but,  when  the  section  is  not  healthy,  another  may  be  made. 
Four  or  five  inches  of  bone  have  been  removed  in  some  cases,  and  yet  a  useful  limb 
remain. 

ON  SUPPURATION  OF  THE  ELBOW-JOINT. 

There  is  a  great  difference  amongst  surgeons  as  to  the  treatment  of  a  suppurating 
elbow-joint.  In  the  Scotch  school,  excision  is  employed  very  freely,  under  the  belief  that 
a  better  arm  more  generally  follows  such  a  practice  tlian  results  from  a  cure  by  natural 
processes,  and  that  a  joint  with  better  movement  is  -secured  in  a  shorter  time.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  agree  in  this  opinion,  for  in  elbow-joint  disease,  where  pus  is  let  out  by  free 
incisions  and  good  reparative  power  is  present,  recovery  with  a  riiovable  joint,  and  one 
admitting  of  pronation  and  supination  of  the  hand  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  other 
cases,  anchylosis  of  the  humero-ulnar  joint  may  take  place  at  a  good  angle,  and  pronation 
and  supination  of  the  hand  retained  ;  while  in  another  class,  anchylosis  of  both  bones 
may  take  place  with  a  very  useful  arm  ;  and  this  result  is  secured  by  no  greater  expendi- 
ture of  time  than  is  required  for  repair  after  excision,  and  without  the  risks  of  an  opera- 
tion. In  synovial  disease  ending  in  disorganization,  this  result  is  far  from  being  uncom- 
mon ;  indeed,  in  such  cases  excision  is  rarely  called  for.  In  bone  disease  ending  in 
necrosis,  however,  the  same  rules  do  not  apply,  for  under  such  circumstances,  no  operation 
is  of  greater  value  than  excision.    (Fig.  565.) 

In  all  cases  of  disease  of  the  elbow-joint  in  which  natural  processes  are  incompetent  to 
effect  a  cure,  excision  should  be  performed  ;  amputation  being  had  recourse  to  only  when 
excision  is  inapplicable  or  has  failed.  In  cases  of  compound  dislocation,  or  fracture  into 
the  joint,  excision  is  an  excellent  operation,  and  to  gunshot  wounds  the  same  observations 
apply.  Amputation  of  the  arm  for  injured  elbow  ought  to  be  performed  in  quite  excep- 
tional cases.  Several  inches  of  bone  may  be  taken  away  in  the  operation.  Mr.  Tudor, 
of  Dorchester,  removed  five  inches,  the  patient  subsequently  having  an  arm  capable  of 
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Fig.  565. 
Sequestrum 


extensive  motion  in  every  direction,  and  with  which  he  could  lift  a  heavy  chair  ('  Med.- 
Chir.  Trans.,'  1858.) 

Operation  The  best  incision  is  the  vertical  one  over  the  olecranon  process  as 

practised  by  Langenbeck  and  the  French  surgeons,  ex- 
tending from  three  inches  above  to  two  below  tlie  joint, 
the  incision  dividing  all  the  tissues  down  to  the  bones. 
The  soft  parts  should  then  be  carefully  separated  from 
the  bones  and  drawn  aside,  the  ulnar  nerve  being  raised 
from  the  inner  condyle,  with  the  inner  half  of  the  triceps 
tendon  and  fascia.  No  transverse  incision  across  the 
triceps  tendon  should  he  made,  it  being  a  very  important 
thing,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  R.  Hodges,  of  America 
('  Hammond's  Essays,'  1864),  and  recently  well  demon- 
strated by  Maunder  ('Brit.  Med.  Journal,'  1871),  to 
retain  the  triceps  tendon  and  fascia  as  it  passes  over  the 
olecranon,  with  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  and  anconeus 
muscle  ;  a  thick  body  of  muscle  and  fascia  being  in  this 
way  retained,  extending  from  the  arm  above  to  the 
forearm  below,  which  adds  materially  to  the  extending 
power  and  subsequent  value  of  the  limb  (Fig.  56G).  The 
articular  ends  of  the  bones  should  then  be  turned  out 
and  removed.  The  surgeon  need  not  be  too  sparing  in 
his  sections.  In  all  cases  the  whole  of  the  articular  facets 
should  be  resected,  and  when  the  bone  at  the  point  of  sec- 
tion is  not  quite  healthy  a  second  piece  had  better  be  re- 
moved. "  If  only  the  extreme  ends  of  the  bones  be  sawn 
off,  anchylosis  will  most  likely  take  place  ;  while  if  the 
amount  above  prescribed,  viz.,  the  whole  condyloid  extremity  of  the  humerus  and  all  the  sig- 
moid cavity  of  the  ulna  with  tlie  head  of  the  radius,  or  even  little  more  on  both  sides,  be  taken 
away,  free  motion  may,  under  favorable  circumstances,  be  expected"  (Fig.  567).  ('Holmes's 
System,  vol.  v.)    I  have  at  times  regretted  not  having  excised  enough  of  bone,  and 


Parts  removed  by  resection  after  dis- 
organization of  the  elbow-joint  as  a  re- 
sult of  necrosis  of  humerus. 


Fig.  566. 


Fig.  567. 


Belli  &  aoclul  joinl- 


Splint  for  excision  of  the  elbow,  the  splint  allowing  every 
movement. 


Vertical  incision  for 
excision  of  the  elbow- 
joint.    From  Maunder. 


particularly  of  the  humerus ;  indeed,  I  strongly  advise  the  surgeon 
in  all  cases  to  be  free  in  his  section  of  this  bone,  more  particularly  in 
excision  for  anchylosis.  When  possible,  it  is  well  to  preserve  the 
insertions  of  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus  tendons  by  pressing 
them  back  from  the  bones.  To  preserve  the  periosteum  in  the 
operation  as  advocated  by  Oilier  and  Lagenbeck,  does  not  appear 
from  published  facts  or  scientific  reasonings  to  be  a  matter  of  importance. 

After  the  operation,  all  hemorrhage  having  been  arrested  by  torsion  and  the  application 
of  cold  or  very  hot  water,  or,  what  is  preferable,  iodine  water  (5ij  ad  Oj),  this  mixture 
checking  capillary  bleeding,  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  brought  together  at  its  ends, 
a  drainage  tube  introduced,  and  the  arm  fixed  at  an  obtuse  angle  upon  such  a  screw  splint 
as  that  made  for  me  and  figured  above,  the  splint  allowing  every  movement  (Fig.  567), 
moderate  pressure  being  applied  and  maintained  for  a  few  hours  by  means  of  a  bandage. 
Absolute  rest  should  be  maintained  till  the  wound  has  fairly  healed  and  the  powers  of  the 
patient  been  restored,  when  passive  movement  should  be  commenced  with  pronation  and 
supination  of  the  hand,  the  object  of  this  operation  being  not  only  to  remove  the  disease 
but  to  obtain  a  movable  joint.  When  anchylosis  follows,  the  operation  in  a  measure  is 
unsuccessful,  for  it  has  failed  in  one  of  its  greatest  advantages.  In  the  most  favorable 
cases,  the  amount  of  movement  that  is  obtained  is  all  that  could  be  wished,  indeed,  it  is 
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little  less  than  that  of  the  healthy  joint ;  in  some  cases,  however,  the  joint  is  too  loose  like 
a  flail,  in  others  it  is  stiff",  whilst  in  another  class  flexion  and  extension  are  good,  but  pro- 
nation and  supination  fail.  In  Mr.  Syme's  case  of  a  man  who  had  acted  as  a  railway 
guard  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  nine  years  after  the  operation,  when  the  joint  was  dis- 
sected, the  ulna  and  humerus  were  united  by  ligamentous  union,  and  the  end  of  the  radius 
was  polished  off  and  played  on  the  humerus  and  ulna  upon  a  material  much  resembling 
cartilage.  If  the  ulnar  nerve  be  injured,  much  Avasting  of  the  muscles  must  occur ;  if 
divided,  union  of  the  ends  may,  however,  take  place.  Syme  has  recorded  such  a  case. 
When  disease  returns,  a  second  resection  may  be  performed,  and  even  a  third.  When 
dead  bone  follows,  it  may  be  removed ;  indeed,  nothing  should  be  left  untried  before  ampu- 
tation is  practised.  I  have  performed  the  operation  twenty-five  times,  and  have  never 
had  to  resect  a  second  time,  or  to  amputate  ;  and  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases  good  move- 
ment was  obtained. 

Partial  resections  of  the  elbow  are  to  be  condemned,  as  a  rule,  experience  having  indi- 
cated that  they  almost  ahvays  end  in  ancliylosis  of  the  joint.  In  ]  8G4,  however,  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Birkett,  excised  the  olecranon  for  local  disease  following  an  injury,  the  man 
recovering  after  many  months'  treatment  with  a  slightly  movable  articulation.  I  have 
also  recently  (1877)  done  the  same — a  barrow  man,  a;t.  38,  recovering  with  a  joint  fixed 
at  a  very  obtuse  angle,  with  limited  movement.  I  have  likewise  removed  from  a  disor- 
ganized elbow-joint  of  a  woman,  the  necrosed  olecranon  process  with  a  good  result,  the 
liumerus  and  ulna  subsequently  anchylosing,  the  radius  and  hand  retaining  all  their 
movement. 

ON  SUPPURATION  OF  THE  WRIST  AND  CARPAL  JOINTS. 

In  this  affection,  operative  interference  is  rarely  called  for,  beyond  free  incisions  for  the 
evacuation  of  pent-up  pus,  and  removal  of  dead  bone,  recovery  being  aided  by  the  absolute 
immobility  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  and  such  constitutional  remedies  as  the  wants  of  the 
individual  case  suggest.  When,  however,  such  means  fail,  or  the  local  disease  is  too 
extensive  or  severe  to  allow  of  a  natural  recovery,  excision  of  the  joint  should  be  per- 
formed. Lister,  Hancock,  and  others  have  had  successful  examples.  The  best  method  of 
performing  the  operation  is  that  of  Langenbeck's,  by  means  of  a  single  free  incision  over 
the  dorsum  of  the  wrist  extending  along  the  centre  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index 
finger.  By  this  incision  the  lower  part  of  the  radial  artery  is  avoided,  and  am[)le  room 
given  for  the  completion  of  the  operation.  Through  the  opening  made  the  carpal  bones 
can  readily  be  turned  out  and  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones  with  the  extremities  of 
the  radius  and  ulna  excised  ;  the  tendons  of  the  wrist  being  held  aside  with  ease.  In 
performing  this  operation  I  have  been  struck  with  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  effected, 
and  believe  it  to  be  preferable  to  the  comparatively  difficult  and  complicated  method  sug- 
gested by  Lister,  which  is  to  be  commenced  by  an  incision  made  in  front  over  the  second 
metacarpal  bone  internal  to  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis,  and 
running  along  the  back  of  the  carpus,  internal  to  the  same  tendon  as  high  as  to  the  base 
of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  ;  the  soft  parts,  including  the  extensor  secundii  inter- 
nodii and  the  radial  artery,  being  cautiously  detached  from  the  bone,  external  to  this 
incision,  and  the  tendons  of  the  radial  extensors  of  the  wrist  being  also  severed  from  their 
attachments,  the  external  bones  of  the  carpus  will  be  exposed.  When  this  has  been  done 
sufficiently,  the  next  step  is  to  sever  the  trapezium  from  the  other  bones  with  cutting 
pliers,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  latter,  which  should  be  done  as  freely  as  is 
found  convenient.  The  operator  now  turns  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  incision  and  cleans 
the  carpal  and  metacarpal  bones  as  much  as  can  be  done  easily.  The  ulnar  incision  is 
then  made  ;  it  should  be  very  free,  extending  from  about  two  inches  above  the  styloid 
process  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  and  lying  near  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  ulna.  The  dorsal  line  of  this  incision  is  then  raised  along  with  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  which  should  not  be  isolated  from  the  skin,  but  cut  as  near  its 
insertion  as  possible.  Afterwards  the  common  extensor  tendons  should  be  raised,  and  the 
whole  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  carpus  denuded  until  the  two  wounds  communicate 
freely  together,  though  the  radius  is  not  as  yet  cleaned.  The  next  step  is,  to  clean  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  ulna  and  carpus,  in  doing  which  the  pisiform  bone  and  hooked  pro- 
cess of  the  unciform  are  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  carpus,  the  former  with  the  knife, 
and  the  latter  with  the  cutting  pliers.  In  cleaning  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  carpus,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  go  so  far  forward  as  to  endanger  the  deep  palmar  arch.  The  liga- 
ments of  the  internal  carpal  bones  being  now  sufficiently  divided,  they  should  be  removed 
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with  blunt  bone  forceps  ;  next,  tlie  end  of  the  ulna  is  made  to  protrude  from  the  incision 
and  sawn  off  as  low  down  as  is  consistent  with  its  condition,  but  in  any  case  above  its 
radial  articulation.  The  end  of  the  radius  can  then  be  cleaned  sufficiently  to  allow  of  its 
being  protruded  and  removed.  If  this  can  be  done  without  disturbing  the  tendons  from 
their  grooves,  it  is  far  better.  If  the  level  of  the  section  is  below  the  upper  part  of  the 
cartilaginous  facet  for  the  ulna,  the  remainder  of  the  cartilage  must  be  cut  away  with  the 
pliers.  The  operator  next  attends  to  the  metacarpal  bones,  which  are  pushed  out  from 
one  or  the  other  incision  and  cut  off  with  the  pliers,  so  as  to  remove  the  whole  of  these 
cartilage-covered  portions.  The  trapezium  bone  which  was  left  in  the  early  state  of  the 
operation,  can  now  be  carefully  dissected  out,  so  as  to  avoid  any  injury  to  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor-carpi  radialis  or  to  the  radial  artery,  and  the  articular  surface  of  the  first  meta- 
carpal bone  then  becomes  exposed  and  removed.  Lastly,  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the 
pisiform  bone  is  taken  away,  but  the  non-articular  part  is  left,  unless  diseased,  in  which 
case  it  should  be  entirely  removed.  This  remark  applies  to  the  hooked  process  of  the 
unciform.  No  tendons  are  divided  in  this  o[)eration  except  the  extensors  of  the  wrist. 
In  order  to  insure  motion  of  the  fingers,  passive  movements  should  be  performed  from  a 
very  early  period  after  the  operation.  For  this  purpose.  Lister  places  the  limb  in  a  splint 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand  raised  by  a  wedge  of  cork  fixed  below  it,  so  that  the  joints  of 
the  fingers  can  be  moved  witliout  taking  the  limb  off  the  apparatus.  When  the  splint  is 
removed  some  flexible  support  is  required  for  some  time.   (  Vide  Lister's  paper,  '  Lancet,' 

Excision  of  the  joints  of  the  thumb  requires  no  description,  and  may  be  made 
by  a  vertical  dorsal  incision  that  interferes  but  little  with  the  tendons  of  the  part.  The 
operation  is  very  good,  and  should  always  be  performed  where  possible  for  disease  or  in- 
jury. I  have  done  it  on  many  occasions  with  a  good  result,  and  at  times  recovery  has 
been  followed  by  movement.  In  the  case  of  a  man  with  neglected  dislocation  in  which  I 
performed  it,  hermetically  sealing  the  wound  with  lint  and  the  compound  tincture  of  ben- 
zoin, rapid  recovery  followed  with  a  movable  joint.  In  a  second  case,  in  which  I  excised 
the  phalangeal  joint  of  the  thumb,  a  like  result  ensued. 
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ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  until  all  hope  of  a  cure  by  natural  processes  has  been  given 
up  or  failed  ;  until  incision  into  or  the  removal  of  necrosed  bone  from  the  joint  has  been 
deemed  unsuitable,  excision  of  the  joint  inexpedient  or  inapplicable,  or  the  progressive 
nature  of  the  disease  and  its  sapping  powers  reveal  the  fact  that  if  the  disease  be  not  re- 
moved the  life  of  the  patient  is  likely  to  be  sacrificed.  In  amputating  for  joint  disease,  as 
for  injuries,  tumors,  or  other  causes,  the  princi[)les  of  "  the  least  sacrifice  of  parts"  should 
be  followed,  and  no  more  of  the  body,  under  any  circumstances,  ought  to  be  taken  away 
than  the  necessities  of  the  case  demand.  To  carry  out  this  principle  the  surgeon  may,  in 
pathological  amputations,  fearlessly  divide  tissues  infiltrated  with  organized  inflammatory 
products,  and  even  cut  through  the  walls  of  suppurating  cavities  or  diseased  joints,  more 
particularly  to  save  amputating  above  a  joint.  The  value  of  this  practice  I  have  fully 
illustrated  ('  Lancet,'  Jan.  23d,  1875). 

Amputation  for  disease  of  the  hip,  shoulder,  and  elbow-joint  is  performed  in  only  excep- 
tional cases,  and  for  the  knee  and  ankle,  it  is  yearly  becoming  less  common.  Yet  it  is  a 
valuable  operation  in  proper  cases  as  well  as  the  means  of  saving  many  lives.  The  mor- 
tality of  amputation  for  chronic  knee-joint  diseases,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  is  only  one  in  seven 
and  in  young  people  under  twenty  years  of  age,  one  in  twenty.  In  amputation  for  dis- 
ease of  the  knee,  where  tlie  end  of  the  femur  is  sound  and  the  articular  facet  alone  diseased, 
the  surgeon  should  sacrifice  as  little  of  the  thigh  as  possible,  the  amputation  should  be 
almost  at  the  joint,  and  the  femur  divided  through  its  condyles,  or  just  above,  as  in  Stokes's 
amputation ;  a  larger  section  of  bone  should  only  be  made  when  the  necessity  of  the  case 
demands  it.  In  disease  of  the  ankle-joint,  when  excision  and  every  smaller  operation 
such  as  the  removal  of  dead  bone  has  been  put  aside,  PirogofF's  operation  should  be  em- 
ployed in  preference  to  amputation,  if  the  calcis  with  the  integument  over  it  be  sound ;  or 
Syme's  amputation,  unless  the  disease  of  the  articular  end  of  the  tibia  is  too  extensive. 
To  amputate  a  sound  foot  for  disease  confined  to  the  ankle-joint  is  a  measure  wliich  can 
only  be  justified  by  peculiar  circumstances,  and  as  a  general  practice  is  to  be  condemned. 
Amputation  of  the  arm  for  diseased  elbow  is  still  less  justifiable,  unless  the  local  disease 
is  too  extensive  to  allow  of  excision,  or  the  powers  of  the  patient  too  feeble  to  admit  of  the 
attempt. 
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Loose  bodies  ordinarily  called  loose  cartilages  are  found  in  joints,  and  are  most  common 
in  the  knee,  yet  are  met  with  in  tiie  elbow,  ankle,  and  other  joints.  They  are,  doubtless, 
generally  developed  in  the  sub-synovial  cellular  tissues,  and  as  they  increase  in  size  en- 
croach upon  the  cavity  of  the  joint  by  pushing  the  synovial  membrane  before  them,  and 
appear  as  warty  or  more  or  less  pedunculated  fringed  growths  hanging  into  the  cavity. 
They  may  be  single  or  multiple,  and  of  all  sizes  up  to  that  of  a  small  walnut.  When  one 
of  the  masses  becomes  detached,  a  "  loose  cartilage"  is  said  to  be  present.  John  Hunter 
taught,  and  Rokitansky  believed,  that  they  are  formed  by  the  organization  of  fibrinous 
coagula,  but  evidence  is  wanting  to  prove  this  view,  for  most,  as  pointed  out  by  Rainev, 
contain  ill-formed  cartilage-cells  and  ossific  matter  and  true  bone- 
lacunae  are  at  times  present  (Fig.  5G8).  Paget  ('  St.  Barth.  Hosp.  ^68. 
Rep.,'  1870)  has  recently  given  good  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Teale's  ^'at}  size 

suggestion,  that  some  of  these  bodies  are  really  sequestra,  and  that 
"just  as  a  blow  on  bone  or  tooth  may  induce  necrosis  and  exfoliation 
without  signs  of  destructive  inflammation,  so  may  it  with  articular 
cartilage ;  and  the  characteristics  of  these  cases  will  be  that  after 
injury  to  a  previously  healthy  joint,  a  loose  body  is  found  in  it 
having  the  shape,  and  general  aspect,  and  texture  of  a  piece  of  ar-  Section  of  loose  carti- 
ticular  cartilage  with  or  without  some  portion  of  subjacent  bone,  pi^lp'^iaulo  Q^y"  j^H' 
and  with  its  cartilage  corpuscles  arranged  after  the  manner  of  the 
articular  cartilage."    Dr.  Adams,  of  Dublin,  connects  their  presence  with  osteo-arthritis* 

A  report  upon  these  bodies,  with  microsco[)ical  di'awings  kindly  etched  for  me  by  Dr- 
Goodliart,  will  help  to  the  solution  of  some  of  these  points  : 

Tlie  term  '  loose  cartilage'  is  ai)plied  to  two  conditions  which  are  totally  distinct;  the 
one  where  a  portion  of  the  normal  articular  cartilage  has  been  detached  by  injury  to  the 
joint,  and  lies  loose  in  its  cavity  ;  the  other  where  bodies  of  more  or  less  consistence,  often 
cartilaginous  or  bony,  are  found,  and  which  are  new  formations. 

"  Recent  observations  seem  to  show  that  the  former  of  tiiese  two  is  by  no  means  of 
infrecpient  occurrence,  but  it  possesses  no  pathological  interest  whatever,  and  needs  no 
description.  A  very  good  specimen  of  this  form  is  to  be  found  in  the  Guy's  Hospital 
Museum,  1344*^  The  latter,  however,  has  frequently  excited  discussion  among  patholo- 
gists;  so  we  will  give  in  a  few  words  what  appears  to  be  its  usual  composition,  and  our 
conclusions  therefrom  as  to  its  mode  of  origin.  Roughly  speaking,  loose  cartilages  are 
generally  more  or  less  smooth,  of  grayish  color,  and  look,  as  their  name  suggests,  like 
pieces  of  cartilage  ;  but  they  may  be  nodulated  and  composed  almost  entirely  of  bony 
material  (Fig.  5G8  and  Prep.  9oGk,  Hunterian  Mus.).  Even  in  that  case,  liowever,  they 
have  a  thin  film  of  fibrous  material  over  them  still,  obscuring  the  bone,  and  rendering 
them  cartilaginous  looking  on  their  external  surface. 

"The  cases  (five  in  all)  that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  have  also  shown 
more  or  less  calcareous  matter  ;  they  were  never  pure  cartilage.  One  ease  in  the  Guy's 
Museum  (1344'^"),  while  appearing  cartilaginous,  cut  with  a  creaking  sensation,  and  under 
the  microscope  irregular  deposits  of  calcareous  matter  and  bone  were  found  in  all  direc- 
tions in  its  substance.  In  another  (Hunterian  Museum  Cat.,  957a)  one  surface  is  tuber- 
culated  and  composed  of  hard  no  lules  of  ivory-like  bone,  while  in  a  concavity  thus  formed 
is  a  cartilaginous  mass.  The  bone  on  the  surface  in  this  specimen  can  only  be  compared 
to  the  nodulated  excrescences  found  at  the  margins  of  the  articular  cartilages  in  cases  of 
osteo-arthritis. 

"  The  microscopical  characteristics  vary  in  each  to  a  certain  extent ;  some  show  fibro- 
cartilage,  calcareous  matter,  and  bone ;  others  are  entirely  bony.  The  cartilage  in  the 
specimens  which  we  have  examined  was  very  fibrous,  and  the  cartilage-cells  small.  The 
calcareous  matter  had  evidently  npt  formed  after  any  definite  metliod,  or  in  any  purposive 
direction,  as  should  occur  in  the  building  up  of  normal  bone-tissue,  and  the  bone  had  no 
regular  system  of  Haversian  canals  or  bone-corpuscles.  The  former  occur  as  spaces  of 
irregular  shape  and  position,  and  the  corpuscles,  with  but  few  canaliculi,  are  often  more 
like  calcified  cartilage-corpuscles,  and  have  no  arrangement  in  relation  to  them. 

"  From  this  short  description,  and  also  from  Fig.  568a,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  speci- 
mens exhibit  tiie  formation  of  bone  in  its  various  stages ;  they  show  the  primary  cartilage 
stage,  the  secondary  calcareous  stage,  and  its  ultimate  issue  in  true  bone,  the  bone  being, 
as  might  be  expected,  of  a  somewhat  irregular  build. 

"  Havinf  thus  regard  to  their  general  structure,  it  would  then  seem  most  probable  that 
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since  they  are  in  their  essence  bony,  loose  cartilages  must  form  in  connection  with  bone- 
forming  tissue,  and  these,  so  far  as  is  known,  are  found  in  the  involutions  of  the  synovial 
membrane  at  the  edges  of  the  articular  cartilages.  This  view  is  consistent  also  with  the 
appearances  found  in  certain  joints  in  cases  of  osteo-arthritis  ;  such,  lor  instance,  as  a  case 

Fig,  568a, 


Microscopical  appearance  of  loose  cartilage,    a.  Calcareous  matter.    6.  Small-celled  cartilage,  in  parts  more  fibrous 

thau  represented. 

recorded  by  Mr.  Wagstaffe  in  the  'Pathological  Society's  Transactions,'  vol.  xxiv,  1873, 
p.  192  ;  or  specimens  9o4-956b  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  In 
all  these  the  formations  may  be  seen  in  situ.  It  is  also  in  accord  with  the  generally 
received  opinion  as  to  the  more  usual  formation  of  loose  cartilages  at  the  present  time, 

"  But  in  connection  with  this  subject  the  so-called  '  melon-seed  bodies'  found  in  joints 
and  in  the  synovial  sheaths  of  tendons  and  on  bursas  must  be  considered.  As  is  well 
known,  they  are  generally  abnormal  developments  of  the  synovial  fringes,  sometimes 
inflammatory,  sometimes,  perhaps,  as  was  suggested  by  Rokitansky,  due  to  cystic  dilata- 
tion of  the  synovial  folds,  or  perhaps  to  distension  and  coagulation  within  obstructed  folli- 
cles. But  whether  originating  in  one  or  all  of  these  various  ways,  being  all  in  common 
due  to  changes  in  the  synovial  membrane  and  sub-synovial  tissue,  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  loose  cartilages  in  miniature,  and  only  want  size  and  the  further  change  into  cartilagi- 
nous matter  to  be  true  loose  cartilages.  But  I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  very  careful  examination  of  some  of  these  'melon-seed  bodies'  from  one  of  the  sheaths  of 
a  tendon  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  which  suggested  the  possibility,  not  to  say  proba- 
bility of  another  mode  of  origin.  I  failed  to  lind  in  any  of  them  any  evidence  of  organized 
tissue  whatever,  Tiiey  contained  no  nuclei  or  cell-elements,  and  were  entirely  composed 
of  a  faintly  fibrillated  hyaline  substance  characteristic  of  coagulated  mucus  or  hbrin. 
Hence  it  seems  to  be  quite  possible  that  loose  cartilages  may  originate  in  a  nucleus  of 
fibrin  precipitated  in  the  course  of  a  chronic  inflammation,  and  that  they  subsequently 
grow  by  accretion,  becoming  calcareous  by  central  petrifaction.  On  this  point  may  be 
consulted  a  very  interesting  case  of  loose  body  in  the  peritoneum,  recorded  in  the  '  Path, 
Soc,  Trans,'  by  Dr.  Greenhow,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  241,  This  specimen,  in  conjunction  with 
'  melon-seed  bodies,'  makes  one  reconsider  whether  the  opinion  formed  originally  by  John 
Hunter  may  not  be  correct,  that  loose  bodies  in  the  joints  are  sometimes  formed  from  the 
'  living  principle  of  the  blood.' 

Loose  bodies,  however  formed,  give  rise  to  very  similar  symptoms,  produced  by  the 
foreign  body  becoming  fixed  and  pinched  between  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones. 
The  presence  of  one  of  them  is  usually  discovered  when  the  patient  is  walking  or  moving 
the  joint,  by  some  sudden  inability  to  move  the  articulation  and  a  severe  and  sickening 
pain,  which  is  relieved  only  by  the  cartilage  slipping  from  between  the  bones,  which  it 
usually  does  by  a  characteristic  snap. 

Some  stiffness  and  slight  inflammation  of  the  joint  may  follow  this  injury,  which  by 
rest  and  treatment  will  subside  in  a  few  days,  to  be  renewed  upon  a  recurrence  of  the 
accident.  In  such  a  joint  as  the  knee,  the  cartilage  as  often  as  not  may  be  felt  on  man- 
ipulation, although  readily  slipping  away  under  pressure. 

•  For  further  information  t-it/c  Virchow's  '  Krankhaften  Geschwiilste,'  vol.  i;  Marsh,  'St.  Barth. 
Hosp.  Reports.' 
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The  TREATMENT  may  be  described  us  palliative  or  operative.    By  the  former,  the 
cartilage  is  left  untouched  in  the  articulation  ;  and  by  the  latter  it  is  removed  or  fixed  in 
an  unoffending  position.    In  a  general  way  the  palliative  treatment  is  the  correct  one  to 
be  enforced,  for  knowing  how  destructive  inflammation  of  a  joint  following  a  wound  too 
often  proves,  few  surgeons  would  venture  upon  an  operation  without  an  absolute  necessity, 
and  such  seldom  exists,  for  by  restraining  the  movements  of  the  joint  by  some  leather, 
felt,  or  other  light  casing,  the  foreign  body  may  become  fixed  and  consequently  innocuous  ; 
indeed,  by  such  treatment,  Hilton  has  shown  ('  Guy's  Reports,'  18G8)  that  these  cartilages 
may  become  absorbed.    He  fixes  the  loose  body  by  means  of  a  pad  and  strapping  at  the 
most  convenient  spot,  and  places  the  limb  upon  a  splint.    By  this  [)ractice,  pain  is  pre- 
vented, the  peduncle  of  the  cartilage  cannot  be  stretched,  nor  the  cartilage  slip  between 
the  semi-flexed  bones.    In  1877,  I  thus  treated  a  woman  who  had  a  loose  cartilage  the 
size  of  a  large  almond,  and  in  three  months,  under  observation,  it  gradually  lessened  until 
it  disappeared.    When  inflammation  of  the  joint  follows  one  of  the  attacks  of  pain,  it 
should  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles.    When,  however,  the  cartilage,  by  its  presence, 
produces  such  serious  inconvenience  as  to  destroy  tlie  value  or  use  of  tiie  joint,  whether 
from  the  frequency  of  the  attacks,  the  amount  of  inflammation  that  follows,  or  the  dread 
connected  with  the  affection,  some  operative  interference  may  be  justifiable,  and  the  car- 
tilage should  be  removed  either  by  direct  or  subcutaneous  incision,  the  latter  being 
preferable ;  but  no  operation  should  be  undertaken  till  all  inflammatory  action  has  ceased, 
and  the  joint  is  in  a  quiescent  state.    With  the  view  of  removing  the  offending  body  by 
direct  incision,  a  splint  should  be  applied  and  worn  for  at  least  a  week  ;  tlie  loose  body 
should  then  by  manipulation,  or  by  such  movement  of  the  joint  as  the  patient  from  expe- 
rience knows  will  bring  the  cartilage  under  the  surgeon's  control,  be  brought  up  to  one 
side  of  the  joint,  and  in  the  knee,  its  usual  seat  is  on  one  side  of  the  patella,  where  it  may 
be  fixed  with  the  finger.     The  surgeon  may  then  draw  the  skin  over  it  to  one  side,  and 
cut  down  directly  upon  the  cartilage,  the  incision  being  large  enough  to  allow  of  its  escape. 
The  wound  subsequently  should  be  accurately  closed  by  either  a  pad  and  strapping,  or  a 
pad  soaked  in  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  the  limb  kept  upon  a  splint  till  repair 
has  been  perfected. 

The  removal  by  subcutaneous  incision  consists  in  the  fixing  of  the  cartilage  by  means 
of  a  grooved  or  harpoon -shaped  needle  inserted  into  its  substance  through  the  skin  ;  of, 
next,  the  introduction  of  a  tenotomy  knife  beneath  the  skin  down  to  the  cartilage,  and  the 
division  by  a  free  sweep  of  the  knife  of  all  the  subcutaneous  tissues  covering  it  in  ;  then  of 
the  dislodgment  of  the  cartilage  by  the  application  of  strong  digital  pressure,  or  tilting  it 
by  means  of  the  grooved  needle  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  parts  around,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  a  pad  of  lint  over  the  spot  where  the  cartilage  escaped  from  the  joint ;  finally 
absolute  rest  of  the  limb  upon  a  splint  must  be  subsequently  enforced,  and  an  ice-bag 
applied  over  the  joint.  After  this  operation,  a  small  blister  may  be  applied  over  the  car- 
tilage in  the  cellular  tissue  ;  Syme  having  found  that  by  such  means  the  foreign  body 
becomes  fixed  in  its  new  position  and  subsequently  absorbed.  To  remove  it  by  a  subse- 
quent operation  is  a  recognized  though  rarely  required  measure.  Mr.  W.  J.  Square,  of 
Plymouth,  adopts  the  indirect  operation,  but  instead  of  squeezing  the  cartilage  cornjjletely 
through  the  subcutaneous  wound,  be  is  satisfied  by  simply  pressing  the  foreign  body  into 
the  subcutaneous  opening  and  fixing  it  there  by  compress  and  strapping.  At  the  Brit. 
Med.  Assoc.  for  1871,  he  related  twenty-four  successful  cases.  The  subcutaneous  opera- 
tion is,  doubtless,  in  either  of  its  forms,  the  safer  of  the  two  described  ;  the  direct  incision 
should  be  reserved  for  large  growths  or  when  the  other  has  failed. 

M.  Larrey's  statistics  ('  Gaz.  des  Hopitaux,'  No.  67)  fairly  prove  the  truth  of  these 
observations  :  Out  of  129  cases  operated  upon  by  the  direct  method,  28  were  fatal ;  and 
only  5  out  of  the  38  by  the  indirect.  He  concludes,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  cases,  that 
the  operation  is  a  serious  one  when  practised  by  direct  incision,  and  a  diflScult  one  by  the 
subcutaneous  method,  while  extraction  is  more  dangerous  than  the  persistence  of  the 
affection.  He  believes  the  operation  is  indicated  by  the  complete  mobility  of  the  foreign 
body  within  the  joint ;  the  persistence  of  tlie  accidents  caused  by  its  presence,  viz.,  pain, 
arthritis,  and  lameness  ;  the  failure  of  acupressure  and  other  means  for  fixing  the  position 
of  the  foreign  body  ;  and  the  free  consent  of  the  patient  after  having  been  made  aware  of 
its  dangers. 

RHEUMATIC  OR  CHRONIC  OSTEO-ARTHRITIS. 

This  is  now  a  well-recognized  affection,  tlianks  to  the  labors  of  the  late  Dr.  R.  Adams, 
of  Dublin,  and  his  splendid  monograph  published  in  1857  ;  to  Prof.  Smith,  of  Dublin,  and 
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Canton,  of  London.  It  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  middle-aged  or  okl,  though  occasionally  in 
young  people.  It  may  attack  any  joint,  but  is  most  common  in  the  hip  and  shoulder,  and 
generally  comes  on  without  any  definite  cause,  yet  I  have  known  it,  in  not  a  few,  follow 
directly  upon  some  injury.  A  large  number  of  cases  put  up  as  unreduced  dislocations  in 
the  ditf'erent  museums  are  doubtless  examples  of  tliis  affection  ;  the  displacement  of  the 
head  of  the  bones  being  the  result  of  the  disease.  It  is  unfortunately  called  rheumatic, 
although  it  has  no  apparent  connection  with  what  is  generally  called  rheumatism.  It  has 
probably  acquired  the  name  from  its  chief  local  symptom  of  aching  pain  in  the  joint, 
aggravated  at  night  and  in  damp  weather.  The  disease  is  at  first  associated  with  a  dry- 
ness of  the  joint,  but  subsequently  with  excess  of  secretion  even  to  a  great  extent ;  with 
some  thickening  and  expansion  of  the  head  of  the  bones  entering  into  its  formation  ;  some 
eburnation  of  the  articular  lamella  of  bone  with  disappearance  of  its  inter-articular 
cartilage  after  it  has  undergone  the  fibrous  degeneration  ;  and,  with  what  is  still  more 
peculiar,  the  deposition  of  new  crests  (osteophytes  as  they  are  called)  or  plates  of  bone 
around  the  margins  of  the  articular  facets  and  in  the  ligaments  and  synovial  membrane. 
These  crests  often  appear  as  ridges  of  bone  which  can  be  readily  made  out,  and  tlie  plates 
may  simulate  a  second  patella  when  the  knee  is  the  joint  involved.  In  the  case  from 
which  Fig.  569  was  taken,  all  these  conditions  were  readily  distinguishable ;  the  bones 


Fig.  569. 


Fio.  570. 


Osteo-arthritis  of  knee  joint.    Drawinij  33°". 


Wearinif  away  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  in  osteo-arthritis. 


and  synovial  capsule  being  enormously  enlarged ;  the  ligaments  were  so  stretched  as  to 
allow  of  some  lateral  movements  in  the  joint;  and  the  characteristic  rough,  crackling  sen- 
sation, which  movement  of  the  joint  always  gives,  was  most  marked. 

In  still  more  extreme  or  neglected  cases,  the  end  of  one  indurated  bone  will  grind  away 
in  time  that  of  its  contiguous  bone,  the  condyle  of  the  femur  having  in  the  case  from  which 

Fig.  570  was  taken  from  ground  down  for 
at  least  an  inch  the  head  of  the  tibia.  The 
preparation  was  made  from  the  amputated 
limb  of  a  man  aet.  36.  the  leg  having  been 
taken  off  at  the  knee-joint,  because  the  limb 
was  a  flail  and  the  joint  threatened  to  be- 
come disorganized  ;  and  an  excellent  stump 
was  left. 

When  the  hip-joint  is  diseased,  the  head 
of  the  bone  flattens  down,  the  neck  shortens, 
the  cup  of  the  acetabulum  becomes  saucer- 
like, and  around  its  margin  as  well  as  around 
that  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  an  irregular 
crust  of  bony  outgrowths  forms  (Fig.  571); 
the  cartilage  likewise  disappears,  and  the 
articular  surface  of  the  bones  presents  a 

Changes  in  the  head  and  neck  of  the  fomur  and  in  the  eburnatcd  appearance.      In  the  kueC- 

acetabulum  in  osteo  arthritis.  J<^l"tj  One  Or  both    of  the   COndyleS  of  the 

Preparation  ii3i»»,  Guy's  Hosp.  Mug.  femur  bccomcs  elongated  and  expanded,  the 
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head  of  the  tibia  flattened,  tlie  patella  enlarged,  and  osteophytes  of  variable  forms  and 
dimensions  fringe  the  margins  of  the  bones.  The  synovial  membrane  also  will  be  thick- 
ened, and  at  a  late  stage  of  the  affection,  expanded  from  effusion  ;  the  ligaments  in  this 
way  becoming  elongated  and  the  joint  dislocated.  Adams's  "  additamentary  bones  "  or 
new  plates  of  bone  of  different  sizes  are  found  within  the  synovial  membrane,  witli  pro- 
bably some  [)edunculated  bodies  upon  its  inner  surface. 

In  its  early  stage,  the  disease  is  characterized  by  local  pain,  stiffness  or  rigidity  of  the 
joint,  and  local  thickening  and  development  of  bony  outgrowths,  every  movement  of  the 
joint  giving  rise  to  a  characteristic  crackling.  In  the  later  stage,  the  same  pain  mani- 
fests itself  with  thickening,  bony  outgrowths,  effusion,  greater  mobility,  and  even  dislo- 
cation, and  finally  disorganization. 

I  have  a  lady  under  observation  in  whom  this  disease  is  so  developed  in  both  knee- 
joints  that  the  legs  are  as  flails,  the  bones  being  enormously  expanded  and  the  joints 
distended,  additamentary  bones  and  osteophytes  existing.  She  can  only  stand  by  means 
of  artificial  su[)ports. 

TuEATMENT — Little  can  be  done  by  means  of  medicine  to  check  the  progress  of  tliis 
affection,  beyond  attention  to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  In  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium we  possess  a  drug  that  certainly  relieves  pain,  and  also,  I  believe,  retards  the  pro- 
gress of  the^  disease,  the  liquid  extract  of  bark  or  other  tonic  being  a  valuable  adjunct. 
When  pain  is  severe,  anodynes  may  be  given,  such  as  Dover's  powder,  or  the  bromide  of 
potassium  in  doses  of  gr.  x  or  gr.  xv,  this  drug  going  well  witli  the  iodide.  Professor 
Smith,  who  has  paid  so  much  attention  to  this  disease,  thinks  well  of  an  electuary  of 
guaiacum,  sulphur,  the  bitartrate  and  carbonate  of  potasli,  ginger,  and  rhubarb.  Dr. 
Adams  prescribes  the  diluted  phosplioric  acid.  Warm  batliing  is  of  use,  as  are  also  the 
mineral  springs  of  C4ermany.  This  disease,  although  locally  a  painful  one,  does  not  ap- 
pear  to  have  a  fatal  tendency,  and  unless  very  neglected  rarely  goes  on  to  the  disorgan- 
ization of  the  joint.  To  maintain  rest  is  not  a  recommendation  to  be  attended  to,  as  it 
tends  to  make  the  joint  stiffen  in  the  early  stage  of  the  affection  without  arresting  its 
progress.  In  the  more  advanced  stage,  when  "  hydrops  articuli"  is  present,  and  tlie  liga- 
ments are  so  loose  as  to  allow  of  the  displacement  of  tlie  joint,  some  median ical  appliance 
is  called  for,  such  as  that  afforded  by  simple  strapping,  or  of  some  firm  leather,  felt,  or 
other  casing.    In  extreme  cases,  excision  or  amputation  may  be  required. 

ACUTE  BURSITIS  AND  SUPPURATION  AROUND  JOINTS. 

I  have  placed  these  two  headings  together,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  sup- 
puration about  the  cellular  tissue  external  to  a  joint  is  most  frequently  the  consequence  of 
an  acute  inflammation  of  some  superficial  bursa,  and  that  it  is  only  in  exceptional  in- 
stances such  a  connection  cannot  be  traced.  Over  the  knee-  and  elbow-joints,  where  this 
suppuration  is  generally  met  with,  some  blow,  fall,  or  punctured  wound  may  originate  an 
acute  inflammation  in  the  burste  of  these  parts,  while  the  thick  integument  covering  them 
prevents  the  inflammatory  products  making  their  escape  externally,  and  favors  their 
lateral  extension  :  the  abscess  consequently  in  one  case,  after  covering  the  knee,  burrows 
backwards  into  the  popliteal  space,  or  in  the  other,  comes  forwards  in  the  arm  into  its 
flexure  ;  more  commonly,  however,  it  shows  itself  as  a  painful  phlegmonous  inflammation 
over  and  around  the  patella  or  olecranon  process.  In  some  examples,  the  suppuration  is 
confined  to  the  bursa,  while  in  most,  the  inflammation  will  be  found  to  radiate  from  these 
well-known  points.  In  children,  however,  the  connection  between  the  suppuration  and 
bursitis  is  not  so  readily  made  out,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  times  it  does  not 
exist. 

The  severe  cases  of  suppuration  around  a  joint  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  chil- 
dren of  delicate  and  feeble  frames,  and  in  the  badly  fed,  Avho  are  disposed  to  rapid  exten- 
sion of  suppurative  inflammation  when  started  by  any  slight  accident,  blow,  fall,  or  strain. 
When  these  large  abscesses  appear  around  the  shoulder — a  joint  that  is  less  liable  to  dis- 
ease than  any  other — it  has  probably  been  caused  by  some  strain  or  injury,  when  the 
child  is  dragged  along  by  a  careless  or  violent  companion  ;  or,  it  may  be  that  the  muscles 
of  the  parts  are  injured.  At  times,  it  is  the  epiphysial  cartilage  placed  between  the  epi- 
physis and  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  which  has  suffered. 

The  diao-nosis  of  these  cases  of  suppuration  external  to  the  joint  is  not  diflficult.  On 
examination  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  swelling  is  external  to  the  joint,  covering  in  the 
well-known  points  of  bone  ;  in  the  knee,  the  soft  parts  probably  will  be  raised  from  the 
patella,  and  fluctuation  will  be  felt  above  and  around  it.    There  will  be  much  local  pain, 
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but  not  so  much  constitutional  disturbance  as  would  exist  with  a  suppurating  joint ;  the 
joint,  moreover,  will  be  capable  of  some  amount  of  movement  without  pain,  a  condition 
which  would  be  impossible  if  the  seat  of  the  disease  were  in  and  not  around  it. 

Tkeataient  There  is  only  one  form  of  treatment  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed  in 

these  cases,  and  which  consists  in  giving  free  exit  to  the  pus.  A  free  incision,  conse- 
quently, should  be  made  into  the  abscess  over  the  seat  of  tiie  bursa  as  soon  as  any  pus  can 
be  detected.  The  limb  should  be  raised,  the  joint  preserved  at  rest  by  splints,  and  warm- 
water  dressing  or  a  poultice  applied,  and  the  joint  should  be  kept  absolutely  quiet  till 
repair  has  been  completed.  When  the  powers  of  the  patient  are  feeble,  tonics  should  be 
given.  When  the  abscess  is  not  opened  early,  it  may  open  into  the  joint  and  produce  an 
acute  suppuration.  I  have  known  this  happen  in  tlie  knee  with  a  fatal  result.  In  the 
knee  it  is  often  necessary  to  make  a  free  incision  on  either  side  of  the  joint  as  well  as 
over  the  patella,  in  order  to  prevent  burrowing. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BONES. 

In  a  pathological  sense,  diseases  of  the  bone  are  identical  with  those  of  other  tissues, 
while  such  ditfierences  as  exist  are  due  to  their  anatomical  and  physiological  peculiarities; 
diseased  action,  under  all  circumstances,  being  materially  modified  by  texture.  In  the 
bones,  diseased  action  is  thus  modified  by  the  presence  of  tlie  inorganic  material  which 
they  contain,  two-thirds  of  their  constituents  being  earthy,  and  one-third  animal.  This 
animal  texture  includes  a  fibrous  periosteal  membrane  with  cellular  tissue  beneath,  as 
well  as  a  finer  endosteal  membrane  which  lines  the  medullary  canal.  These  two  mem- 
branes are  intimately  connected  together  by  delicate  vascular  and  membranous  links  per- 
meating the  Haversian  canals  and  canaliculi  of  the  bone  itself.  The  exterior  of  the  bone 
is  dense,  and  derives  most  of  its  nourishment  from  vessels  ramifying  in  the  periosteum. 
The  interior  of  the  bone  is  porous  or  cancellated,  and  derives  its  supply  of  blood  from  a 
distinct  nutrient  artery  which  runs  in  the  endosteum,  while  the  capillaries  of  both  anasto- 
mose freely  through  the  bone  canals.  The  long  bones  also  are  built  up  of  shafts  (dia- 
physes)  and  epiphyses  ;  the  epiphyses  being  distinct  from  the  shafts  during  the  early 
years  of  life,  and  having  their  own  vascular  supply.  Tlie  shafts  and  epiphyses  are  con- 
nected togetlier  by  means  of  a  layer  of  e])i])hysial  cartilage,  through  which,  as  proved  by 
Professor  Humi)hry,  the  shafts  mainly  grow,  though  interstitial  expansion  has  an  influ- 
ence in  bone  as  in  other  parts.  The  epiphyses  themselves  are  covei'ed  with  articular 
cartilage  that  derives  its  nutritive  supply  from  them.  These  anatomical  points  thus  briefly 
sketched,  are  important  to  remember  when  the  pathological  are  considered,  as  most  of 
the  peculiarities  of  bone  disease  are  explicable  by  them.  Thus,  when  a  bone  is  inflamed, 
it  can  only  be  so  through  its  soft  tissues,  its  inorganic  matter  being  affected  secondarily. 
The  periosteal  and  endosteal  membranes  being  intimately  connected,  inflammation  origi- 
nating in  one  is  very  liable  to  extend  to  the  other,  and  in  proportion  to  the  nature  or 
amount  of  this  extension  will  the  inflammation  be  periosteal  or  endosteal,  and  the  affec- 
tion either  periostitis  or  ostitis. 

In  long  bones  when  disease  attacks  the  shaft,  it  may  become  arrested  by  the  epiphysis 
or  epiphysial  cartilage,  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  and,  consequently,  the  joints 
escaping.  In  periostitis,  however,  such  a  result  is  not  always  secured,  for  the  synovial 
membrane  of  a  joint,  in  a  clinical  point  of  view,  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
the  periosteum,  and  pus  beneath  this  membrane  may  burrow  into  the  neighboring  articu- 
lation, or,  the  inflammation  may  spread  by  continuity. 

With  these  remarks,  the  diseases  of  bones  may  be  considered,  dividing  them  into  tlie 
inflammatory  affections;  tumors  of  bone;  atrophy,  hypertrophy,  rickets,  and  mollities 
ossium. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  BONE 

may  be  divided  into  the  acute  and  chronic. 

The  acute  may  be  idiopathic,  or  the  result  of  some  injury — division  of  a  bone  by  ope- 
THtion  or  compound  fracture — and  ends  in  ditfused  suppuration  and  the  more  or  less  com- 
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plete  death  of  the  bone.  When  originating  in  tlie  periosteum  and  not  wholly  involving 
the  endosteum,  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone  may  alone  die  ;  when  ori<rinatin"-  in  the 
endosteum  and  not  wholly  involving  the  periosteum,  the  inner  portion  of  the  bone  may 
die  and  the  shell  escape ;  the  whole  bone  dying  when  both  membranes  have  been  equ-^Uy 
involved,  whether  commencing  in  one  or  the  other.  The  extent  and  depth  of  the  destruc 
tion  of  bone,  or  its  "  necrosis,"  is  determined  by  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  inflainma 
tory  action,  and  the  degree  in  which  the  membranes  covering  and  lining  the  bone  have 
been  involved. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand.  Fig.  572,  represents  the  superficial  necrosis  of  the  frontal  bone 
of  a  cliild,  after  its  exposure  from  a  lacerated  wound  caused  by  the  gnawin"-  of  a  ferret 
and  F ig.  573,  a  large  shell  of  bone  which  exfoliated  from  the  tibia  after  an  acute  perios- 


FiG.  572. 


Fig.  573. 


Superficial  necrosis  of  frontal  boae  following  wound  caused  bv  the         Shell  of  bone  exfoliated  as  a  result  of  acute 
gnawing  of  a  ferret.    Delsey  W.,  ^t.  7  months.    June,  1S74.  periostitis.    (Periosteal  necrosis.) 


Fig.  574. 

/iro&e    fouc/n'r/j  bone  t/iroi/f//i  Cloaca 


Sequestrum  composed  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  surrounded  by  shell  of  new  bone. 

Fig.  575. 

Jirohcs  toitchiiiy  hone  llirni/t/h  Cloaccc 


External  appearance  of  limb,  the  seat  of  necrosis  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  with  cloacse  leading  down  to  dead  bone. 

titis.  Fig.  574  represents  a  sequestrum,  the  result  of  an  endostitis,  osteomyelitis  or  ostitis 
(for  all  these  terms  are  synonymous)  surrounded  by  a  shell  of  bone  newly  formed  by  the 
periosteum  ;  while  Fig.  575  illustrates  the  appearance  of  the  limb  so  affected,  taken  from 
life,  with  the  sinuses  open  leading  from  the  surface  of  the  limb  through  the  soft  parts  of 
the  shell  of  new  bone  to  the  sequestrum. 

Fig.  576  represents  a  bone  which  died,  nearly  as  a  whole,  from  inflammation  of  both 
membranes,  and  upon  the  upper  surface  of  which  no  new  bone  formed,  the  periosteum 
having  been  completely  destroyed ;  although  at  the  lower  part,  where  the  membrane  was 
sound,  bone  has  been  renewed. 

Death  of  the  bone  or  necrosis,  is  not,  however,  the  inevitable  result  of  all  inflammation, 
not  even  of  an  acute  suppurative  inflammation.    In  chronic  cases,  other  changes  occur, 
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which  are  well  seen  in  the  articular  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  or  spongy  bones.  They 
may  be  described  as  follows,  quoting  my  own  words,  written  in  18o9  (on  diseases  of 
joints) :  In  the  earliest  condition,  simple  vascularity  will  be  the  principal  morbid  a[)pear- 
ance,  the  cancelli  containing  more  serum  than  natural;  but  as  the  disease  advances,  the 


Fig.  576. 

JVeif  6/!//''  tenfn//i  J'rrios/ri/m       e/r/i//  duiir 


Aew  l>o/ie  ic/ti'ai/i  J  iTiocileuni 
Necrosis  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia.    Prep.  1243«». 

bone  becomes  larger  than  natural,  this  enlargement,  in  some  cases,  being  very  great. 
Upon  making  a  section  of  the  bone,  the  saw  will  break  through  its  structure  more  easily 
than  in  a  healthy  specimen,  its  earthy  constituents  having  diminished;  and  on  comparing 
the  structure  of  the  diseased  with  a  healthy  bone  it  will  be  observed  that  its  cancelli  are 
much  enlarged,  and  the  columns  radiate  from  the  shaft  in  a  palm-like  fashion,  as  if  they 
had  been  spread  out  from  downward  pressure.  When  the  inflammatory  process  is  of  a 
tolerably  healthy  character,  parts  of  the  bone  will  appear  denser  and  more  indurated  than 
the  remainder,  from  the  organization  of  the  inflammatory  deposit,  this  deposit  in  bone 
always  becoming  osseous;  frequently,  however,  the  death  of  the  bone,  with  a  small  or 
large  sequestrum,  or  a  local  or  diffused  abscess,  is  the  result.  If  the  denser  portion  of 
bone  forming  the  shell  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  thinner  than  natural,  and  appear  as 
if  it  had  been  dilated,  in  some  cases  crackling  on  firm  pressure.  Where  the  articular 
extremity  joins  the  shaft  some  new  bone  may  be  detected,  thrown  out  as  it  were,  to  sup- 
port its  dilated  body.  The  articulating  surfaces  of  the 
bones  will  in  some  parts  appear  more  vascular  than  nor- 
mal; whilst  in  other  more  advanced  cases,  portions  hav- 
ing been  thrown  off  like  a  slough,  will  be  found  loose 
and  lying  in  the  joint,  the  denser  portions  of  bone,  as  a 
result  of  articular  ostitis,  dying  more  rapidly  than  the 
cancellated. 

The  cartilages  at  the  same  time  undergo  degenerative 
changes  and  separate  from  their  bony  attachments  more 
or  less  rapidly,  in  some  cases  being  cast  off  as  a  slough, 
or  shed  as  a  nail  or  cuticle.  Under  these  circumstances 
joint  disease  occurs.    (  Vide  Fig.  577.) 

In  the  shafts  of  bones,  changes  similar  to  these  are 
equally  manifest,  the  bone  in  the  early  stage  first  expanding,  and,  in  subjects  of  better 
power  subsequently  thickening  from  the  organization  of  the  inflammatory  exudation,  the 
bones  thus  becoming  solid  and  dense,  and  the  subject  of  a  condition  known  as  sclerosis 
(Fig.  578). 

Fig.  578. 


Necrosis  of  the  articular  lamella  of 
bone  with  degeneration  of  cartilage 
covering  it  in. 


Sclerosis  of  bone,  the  result  of  Inflammation.    From  Prep.  Gay's  Mus. 

In  cases  of  inflammation  of  bone  when  the  periosteum  is  not  morbidly  involved,  a  layer 
of  new  tissue  secreted  from  the  periosteum  is  poured  out  upon  the  bone,  which  at  first  is 
soft  and  fibrinous,  and  subsequently  hard  and  osseous,  this  new  material  being  reparative 
in  its  nature,  and  that  from  which  the  new  bone  will  be  formed.  It  may  be''  only  a  few 
lines  in  thickness,  though  at  times  it  is  even  half  an  inch  (Fig.  580);  and  before  it 
becomes  osseous,  it  can  readily  be  peeled  off  the  bone  by  means  of  the  handle  of  a  scal|)el 
or  a  periosteal  elevator.  It  is  to  this  tissue  M.  Oilier  alludes,  when  he  recommends  the 
sub-periosteal  resection  of  the  shaft  or  articular  ends  of  bone,  for  it  is  upon  such  mainly 
that  the  regeneration  of  a  bone  or  part  of  a  bone  depends.  Changes  analogous  to  those 
described  as  going  on  in  the  periosteum,  occur  in  the  endosteum  or  medullary  membrane 
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of  the  bones,  although  not  so  well  seen.  The  products,  therefore,  of  a  periostitis  or  endos- 
titis  vary  with  the  character  and  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  process,  precisely  in  the 
same  way  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  products  of  inflammation  vary  in  the 
softer  tissues.  In  very  intense  inflammation  and  subjects  of  low  power,  the  death  of  the 
inflamed  parts  is  the  result,  of  the  periosteum  with  the  bone  depending  upon  it  for  its 
nourishment,  of  the  endosteum  with  its  bony  fabric,  or  of  the  whole  bone  when  both 
membranes  are  equally  involved.  When  suppuration  takes  place,  it  may  occur  as  a  dif- 
fused abscess  in  and  around  the  bone;  when  in  the  bone,  it  is  known  as  osteo-myelitis  or 
endostitis,  and  may  give  rise  to  a  local  abscess  in  the  bone  with  or  without  necrosis  or  a 
sequestrum;  and  when  around  it  as  periosteal  abscess,  a  condition  which  is  mostly  followed 
by  a  more  or  less  extensive  necrosis. 

In  local  periostitis,  a  small  portion  of  bone  alone  may  die,  and,  as  Sir  James  Paget 
has  shown  ('  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,'  1870),  remain  quiescent  under  a  puffy  or  suppurating 
swelling. 

The  character  of  the  discharge  in  these  cases  is  of  importance,  and  while  pus  the  result 
of  periostitis  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  found  in  other  tissues,  in  endostitis,  ostitis, 
and  osteo-myelitis,  it  is  mixed  freely  with  oil-globules.  In  a  striking  case  of  this  latter 
affection  in  a  girl,  ajt.  10,  where  a  free  incision  was  made  down  to  the  tibia,  the  surface 
of  the  fluid  evacuated  was  covered  with  oil-cells.    Roscr  has  made  a  like  observation. 

Acute  Inflammation  op  Bone, 

whether  periosteal  or  endosteal,  osteo-myelitis,  is  a  very  grave  affection,  and  is  chiefly 
found  during  the  growing  period  of  bone  before  puberty.  It  occurs,  too,  in  the  feeble  and 
cachectic,  and  in  those  termed  scrofulous  ;  in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  and  such  as  are 
most  exposed,  as  the  tibia  and  ulna  ;  althougli  it  is  almost  as  frequently  seen  in  the  femur. 
The  bones  of  the  upper  are  probably  more  rarely  aflected  than  those  of  the  lower  extremity. 
It  is  often  the  result  of  some  local  injury  or  exposure,  though  as  often  as  not  no  such  ex- 
citing cause  can  be  made  out. 

The  disease  generally  is  ushered  in  with  a  deep  aching  pain  in  the  bone  with  local  ten- 
derness, intense  constitutional  disturbance,  increase  of  temperature,  and  often  a  rigor.  The 
pain  in  the  limb  is  speedily  followed  by  swelling  which  is  evidently  deeply  placed,  and  is 
not  marked  by  any  external  evidence  of  inflammation,  such  as  redness;  but  as  the  swell- 
ing increases,  the  soft  parts  covering  it  become  tense  and  (edematous,  and  tlie  veins  of 
the  part  look  full,  such  symptoms  indicating  deep-seated  obstruction,  while  any  attempt  at 
movement  or  pressure  causes  suffering.  Wlien  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  articular  end 
of  a  bone,  it  is  constantly  mistaken  for  rheumatic  fever. 

If  the  disease  is  periosteal  in  its  origin,  the  skin  soon  becomes  involved  and  local  red- 
ness appears,  the  slightest  touch  exciting  pain.  If  endosteal  at  the  onset,  gentle  manipu- 
lation will  be  allowed,  and  many  days  will  pass  before  redness  and  other  external  signs  of 
inflammation  show  themselves,  these  appearing  only  when  the  disease  has  spread  to  the 
periosteum,  and  through  it  to  the  soft  parts  around.  When  suppuration  ensues,  the  skin 
from  being  tense  and  oedematoiis  l)ecomes  inflamed,  and  the  constitutional  disturbance 
worse  ;  sleeplessness,  and  probably  delirium  with  a  feeble  pulse  appear ;  rigors  become 
more  frequent,  pain  is  more  intense,  and  unless  relief  be  afforded  by  a  free  incision  down 
to  the  bone,  death  by  exhaustion  and  probably  by  blood-poisoning  is  apt  to  occur ;  since 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  acute  inflammation  of  bone  and  septicemia.  (  Vide 
Chapter  I.) 

When  the  inflammation  is  essentially  periosteal,  more  or  less  well  formed  pus  mixed 
with  blood  will  be  effused  ;  though  in  feeble  subjects  it  may  be  only  a  blood-stained  serum 
containing  lymph.  In  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  this  disease,  I  have  seen  this  effusion 
very  copious.  When,  as  a  consequence  of  this  aflfection,  necrosis  ensues  and  is  periosteal 
in  its  origin,  the  outside  sliell  of  bone  may  alone  die  (Fig.  573)  ;  but  when  endosteal  the 
periosteum  may  escape,  though  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  shaft  of  the  bone  may 
become  necrosed  (Fig.  574). 

Endostitis  being  particularly  prone  to  be  accompanied  by  blood-poisoning,  is,  therefore, 
a  far  more  serious  disease  than  periostitis,  whether  as  a  primary  affection  or  consequent 
upon  the  latter. 

Acute  ostitis,  periostitis,  or  endostitis  may  attack  the  cranial,  carpal,  and  tarsal  bones, 
the  shafts,  articular  ends  of  bones  or  epiphyses  ;  and  according  to  its  seat  or  extent,  it 
may  terminate  in  recovery  or  in  the  complete  death  of  either  the  centre  or  shell  of  bone. 
The  best  instance  of  death  of  the  bone  from  periosteal  inflammation  is  seen  in  the  ungual 
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phalanx  of  the  finger,  the  bone  dying  as  a  Avhole  some  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  first 
onset  of  the  inflammation,  without  any  attempt  at  its  re-formation.  Such  cases  are 
generally,  but  Avrongly,  looked  U[)on  as  whitlows.  Of  the  tarsal  bones,  it  is  most  common 
in  the  os  calcis,  large  sequestra  being  often  met  with  in  this  bone  ;  periosteal  necrosis 
is,  however,  comparatively  rare  in  the  calcis,  except  as  a  result  of  injuiy  to  its  tuberosity. 

When  this  disease  attacks  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  acute  joint  mischief  is  the 
general  result,  and  when  it  follows  the  division  of  bone  either  by  amputation,  re-section, 
or  after  compound  fracture,  gunshot,  or  otherwise,  it  is  a  common  cause  of  death,  and  too 
frequently  is  the  precursor  of  septiea;mia.  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  who  has  drawn  attention 
to  this  fact,  in  his  'Annals  of  Med.  Sciences,'  186.5,  looks  upon  the  prominent  fungous 
mass  of  granulations  that  is  often  seen  covering  the  end  of  an  amputated  bone  as  indica- 
tive of  the  affection,  and  believes  that  the  facility  with  which  the  surgeon  passes  a  probe 
well  into  the  medullary  cavity  tiirough  these  granulations,  establishes  the  diagnosis.  He 
gives  the  general  symptoms  as  pain  in  the  part,  oedema  and  swelling  extending  down  the 
limb,  general  fever,  with  quick  pulse  and  increased  temperature,  and  more  especially  the 
recession  of  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  from  the  bone,  which  is  then  left 
denuded  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 

Jules  Roux,  of  Toulon,  first  drew  attention  to  this  affection,  and  gave  it  the  name  osteo- 
myelite.    It  is,  however,  essentially  an  endostitis,  only  of  traumatic  origin. 

Treatment  In  all  cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  bone  or  periosteum,  in  which  of 

necessity  there  must  be  effusion  beneath  the  dense  fibrous  periosteal  layer,  there  is  no 
treatment  equal  to  that  of  a  free  incision  down  to  the  bone ;  and  if  the  disease  is  not 
arrested  or  modified  by  this  practice,  immense  relief  to  pain  is  rapidly  afforded.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe,  too,  that  by  such  treatment  tlie  disease  is  often  limited  and  even 
arrested  as  well  as  the  death  of  tlie  bone  averted  ;  for  bone,  like  other  tissue,  is  very  prone 
to  die  when  subjected  to  the  compressing  influence  of  a  confined  effusion. 

When  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft,  or  the  articular  end  of  a  bone  is  the  seat  of  disease, 
this  practice  is  very  important.  Before  making  an  incision,  there  is  no  need  for  the  sur- 
geon to  wait  for  the  formation  of  pus,  as  to  do  this  is  generally  to  wait  too  long,  for  the 
object  of  the  incision  being  to  relieve  tension,  it  should  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  tension 
clearly  exists.  In  a  case  of  acute  disease  of  the  tibia  with  severe  local  pain  and  consti- 
tutional disturbance,  I  opened  the  periosteum  on  the  fourth  day  before  any  external  evi- 
dences of  inflammation  showed  themselves,  except  turgid  veins  and  bone  enlargement. 
The  incision  gave  vent  only  to  blood-stained  serum,  but  it  was  followed  by  immediate 
relief  to  all  local  and  constitutional  disturbance,  and  a  rapid  recovery  took  place.  In  this 
case,  all  evidence  pointed  to  endosteal  rather  than  periosteal  inflammation,  and  yet  the 
bone  was  saved.  If  the  incision  does  not  save  the  bone,  it  relieves  symptoms,  and  what 
is  more,  it  may  limit  the  disease  by  preventing  the  pus  from  burrowing  beneath  the  peri- 
osteum covering  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  into  the  neighboring  joint.  This  liability  to  joint 
complication  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  practice.  The 
limb  at  the  same  time  should  be  elevated,  and  hot  fomentations  applied  ;  pain  should  be 
relieved  by  opium,  morphia,  chloi-al,  or  any  other  sedative,  and  the  general  powers  kept 
up  by  abundance  of  nutritious  food,  such  as  milk  ;  while  stimulants  should  be  cautiously 
administered.  Billroth  believes  tiiat  one  of  the  most  efficient  remedies  is  painting  the 
affected  limb  with  strong  tincture  of  iodine  till  vesications  form,  fresh  iodine  being  applied 
as  the  vesicles  dry  up. 

When  the  inflammation  ends  in  necrosis,  it  requires  to  be  treated  according  to  the  mode 
to  be  referred  to  in  a  later  page. 

Occasionally  as  an  eflect  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  much  blood  is  effused 
between  the  membrane  and  the  bone.  I  believe  this  result  to  be  mechanical  and  due  to 
the  rapid  separation  of  the  periosteum,  and  it  is  always  met  with  in  acute  cases. 

Abscess  in  Bone, 

Abscess  in  bone  is  the  result  of  a  local  inflammation,  and  may  or  may  not  be  associated 
with  the  death  of  a  small  piece  of  bone.  In  some  cases  it  is  acute,  but  more  generally 
chronic.  To  Sir  B.  Brodie's  paper  published  in  1846,  the  profession  is  indebted  for  the 
best  account  of  the  chronic  affection. 

Bone  is  liable  to  an  acute  as  well  as  chronic  abscess.  In  the  acnte  some  necrosis  is 
generally  associated  with  it ;  but  in  the  chronic,  such  an  association  is  rare. 

Not  long  ago,  I  treated  a  boy,  ajt.  17,  who,  after  intense  ])ain  in  the  head  of  his  tibia 
for  three  days,  had  local  swelling  and  severe  constitutional  disturbance,  that  had  been 
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regarded  as  due  to  rheumatism.  At  the  end  of  a  month  when  I  saw  him,  I  made  a  free 
incision  down  to  the  bone  to  relieve  pain,  and  give  vent  to  any  pus  that  might  have  found 
its  way  externally.  A  week  later  pus  appeared  evidently  from  the  bone,  for  a  probe  could 
be  passed  through  the  wound  into  a  cavity.  Two  weeks  later  or  six  weeks  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  symptoms,  I  enlarged  my  opening,  and  through  the  aperture  in  the 
head  of  the  bone  from  which  the  pus  had  flowed,  I  removed  three  pieces  of  bone,  together 
making  one  the  size  of  a  nut,  which  rested  in  a  cavity  lined  with  velvety  granulations 
such  as  are  so  characteristic  of  an  abscess.  A  complete  recovery  ensued.  In  another 
boy,  set.  16,  in  which  severe  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  had  arisen  early,  I  removed 
a  similar  piece  of  bone  from  a  like  cavity  in  the  end  of  the  radius,  and  with  a  similar 
good  result.  In  both  cases,  acute  inflammation  of  bone  had  ended  in  the  formation  of  a 
local  abscess  with  circumscribed  necrosis,  and  recovery  rapidly  followed  the  surgical 
treatment. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  child  was  brought  to  me,  who  had  received  when  asleep  an  injury 
to  the  tibia,  from  a  playfellow  having  attem|)ted  to  drive  a  pin  into  the  bone.  Nothing 
beyond  some  slight  local  pain  had  followed  the  injury  for  a  few  days,  when  severe  pain 
and  swelling  appeared,  with  fever,  &c.  I  cut  down  upon  the  part  with  a  view  of  giving 
relief,  when  the  point  of  my  knife  went  with  a  crackle  through  a  thin  layer  of  bone  into 
a  cavity,  which  gave  vent  to  a  teaspoonful  or  more  of  pus.  Immediate  relief  followed  the 
operation  and  a  good  recovery  took  place. 

These  three  cases  suffice  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  acute  abscess  in  bone  is  met  with, 
and  to  show  its  symptoms  and  treatment. 


Chronic  Abscess. 


Fig.  579. 
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In  1773  William  Broomfield,  surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  his  '  Chirurgical  Ob- 
servations,' writes  : — "  Whenever  a  patient  complains  of  a  dull,  heavy  pain,  deeply  situated 
in  the  bone,  possibly  consequent  to  a  violent  blow  received  in  the  part  some  time  before, 
and  though  at  the  time  the  patient  complains  of  this  uneasiness  within  the  bone  the  integ- 
uments shall  appear  perfectly  sound,  and  the  bone  itself  not  in  the  least  injured,  we  have 
great  reason  to  suspect  an  abscessus  in  the  medulla.'^  In  1824,  Sir  B.  Brodie  amputated  a 
limb  for  incurable  pain  in  the  tibia,  and  in  this  case  which  Sir  W.  Fergusson  has  described 
"  as  one  of  the  beacon  lights  of  surgery  never  to  be  forgotten," 
"  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  is  enlarged,  and  the  surface  pre- 
sents marks  of  great  vascularity  ;  the  bone  in  the  preparation 
is  divided  longitudinally,  and  just  above  the  articulating  sur- 
face there  is  a  cavity  as  large  as  a  small  chestnut.  This  cavity 
was  filled  with  dark-colored  pus.  The  inner  surface  of  it  is 
smooth.  The  bone  immediately  surrounding  it  is  harder  than 
natural." 

In  these  two  extracts,  written  at  an  interval  of  fifty  years, 
are  embodied  the  clinical  and  pathological  facts  connected  with 
this  subject  which  are  now  recognized  by  surgeons. 

This  chronic  abscess  is  generally  met  with  in  the  articular 
ends  of  bones,  that  is,  in  their  cancellous  tissue,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  two  ends  of  the  tibia.  I  have,  however,  seen  it  in 
the  condyle  of  the  femur  and  the  humerus,  and  in  the  shafts  of 
the  ulna,  radius,  and  tibia.  It  may  also  occur  in  any  bone.  In 
Fig.  579  the  cavity  of  such  an  abscess  is  illustrated,  and  in 
Fig.  562  is  seen  its  opening  into  the  joint.  The  history  of 
these  cases  is  generally  obscure,  an  injury  at  times  being  its 
assigned  cause.  The  most  characteristic  symptoms  are  a  fixed, 
aching  pain  in  the  part,  "  the  pain  being  a  dull  one,  rather 
tending  to  produce  sickness  than  to  rouse"  (John  Hunter),  exacerbations  occur  in  its  pro- 
gress, when  the  i)ain  becomes  acute,  fixed,  and  of  a  burning  pulsative  kind,  "like  the 
falling  of  drops  of  molten  lead,"  as  a  patient  once  described  it  to  me ;  there  will  likewise 
be  local  circumscribed  tenderness  or  pain  on  firm  pressure,  with  probably  some  evident 
enlargement  of  bone,  and  the  sense  of  local  heat. 

In  more  advanced  cases,  the  soft  parts  over  the  bone  will  be  oedematous,  and  on  firm 
pressure  over  the  painful  spot,  a  sensation  of  yielding  will  be  given  to  the  finger.  In  still 
more  neglected  cases,  the  abscess  may  make  its  way  into  a  joint :  while  under  fortunate 
circumstances  it  may  advance  forward  and  discharge  itself  externally. 


Abscess  in  head  of  tibia  ;  disor- 
ganization and  dislucatiou  of  the 
joint.  Frep.  Guy's  Hoip.  Mus., 
124.0«'. 
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TuEATMENT — "Absccss  ill  bone  may  find  its  way  to  the  surface,"  but  "  the  crown  of 
the  tre])hine  is  often  necessary  in  order  to  get  at  the  seat  of  abscess,"  said  John  Hunter, 
in  1787  (MS.  lee).  At  the  present  day  a  like  treatment  is  to  be  advised,  as  notiiingless 
than  the  opening  of  the  abscess  in  the  bone  is  of  any  use,  and  this  is  usually  done  by  means 
of  a  small  trephine.  The  point  to  be  selected  lor  the  operation  is  the  painful  spot,  which 
should  be  marked  before  the  patient  is  anaestheticized  ;  the  soft  [)arts  should  then  be  divided 
by  a  crucial  incision  and  turned  back  and  the  bone  itself  freely  perforated,  with  the  peri- 
osteum covering  it.  When  the  instrument  has  opened  the  abscess,  pus  will  well  up  at 
once  ;  the  ring  of  bone  raised  by  the  elevator  ought  then  to  be  taken  away  ;  the  cavity, 
which  is  generally  lined  with  smooth  velvety  granulations,  is  rarely  very  large,  and  the 
quantity  of  pus  seldom  above  a  drachm,  although  sometimes  there  may  be  more.  After 
the  operation  the  parts  have  only  to  be  left  alone  to  heal,  recovery  being  very  general. 

It  is  not  always  necessary,  however,  to  trephine  a  bone,  as  a  less  severe  operation  is  at 
times  all  that  is  required,  and  that  is,  its  simple  puncture  by  means  of  a  drill ;  when  the 
seat  of  the  abscess  is  not  very  accurately  defined  the  drill  is  probably  the  better  instru- 
ment to  use.  In  a  striking  case,  I  had  in  the  sjjring  of  1870,  I  carried  out  this  operation 
and  punctured  the  head  of  the  tibia  of  a  man  who  had  all  the  external  evidence  of  local 
ostitis  and  suppuration,  such  as  pain,  bone  expansion,  &c.  I  cut  down  upon  the  painful 
expanded  part,  and  made  two  punctures  with  a  drill,  one  of  Avhich  clearly  went  into  a 
cavity  in  the  bone,  as  evidenced  by  the  sudden  loss  of  resistance.  No  pus,  however,  was 
seen  to  well  up  in  the  wound  at  the  time,  though  soon  after  the  operation,  a  free  discharge 
took  place.  The  operation  was  followed  by  complete  relief  from  all  pain,  and  in  a  month, 
the  man  left  Guy's  quite  restored,  and  three  months  later  he  remained  so.  More  recently, 
I  arrested  disease  in  the  lemur  of  a  boy,  set.  18,  by  trephining  the  trochanter  major  and 
puncturing  the  bone  with  a  drill  through  the  opening. 

This  operation  of  drilling  the  bone  seems  to  be  good  either  for  supposed  suppuration  or 
chronic  ostitis.  It  is  less  formidable  than  trephining,  and  may  be  done  in  cases  where 
the  latter  is  inapplicable  or  not  to  be  entertained  ;  indeed,  the  two  means  may  be  employed 
together  when  the  trephine  has  failed  to  open  the  abscess.  Holmes's  suggestion  is  good, 
viz.,  to  pierce  the  walls  of  the  trephine-hole  in  several  directions  with  a  sharp-pointed  in- 
strument, in  order  to  remove  the  bone  freely  with  a  chisel,  if  a  drop  of  pus  follow  any  of 
these  punctures. 


Chronic  Periostitis  and  Endostitis. 

Chronic  periostitis  and  ostitis  are  very  common  affections,  more  particularly  involving 
the  shafts  of  the  long  bones.  The  ostitis  is  probably  the  more  common  of  the  two,  pure 
periostitis,  unless  from  syphilis  or  injury  being  comparatively  rare.  These  affections  may 
be  modified  by  syphilis,  scrofula,  or  rheumatism,  and  may  originate  from  some  local  cause 
or  injury,  but  in  all,  their  course  is  the  same  ;  the  disease  varying  only  in  the  rapidity  of 
its  progress,  extent  of  its  influence,  and  results.  In  one  case,  complete  recovery  may  take 
place,  the  effusion  being  re-absorbed  ;  in  another,  the  effusion  may  become  organized  as  a 
superficial  node  or  bony  outgrowth  (Fig.  580),  or  as  an  enlarged,  elongated  area  of  dense 


Fig.  580. 
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Effects  of  periostitis. 

bone  (578).  In  exceptional  cases,  local  suppuration  may  occur,  giving  rise  to  a  chronic 
periosteal  or  endosteal  abscess ;  in  a  large  projiortion  of  instances  the  bone  dies  wholly  or 
in  part,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  necrosis ;  whilst  in  some  few,  the  bone,  either  upon  its  sur- 
face or  interior  undergoes  a  chronic  disintegrating  process  known  as  caries. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  periostitis  and  ostitis  (endostitis)  are  in  their  nature  very 
similar  to,  though  less  severe  than  those  of  the  acute,  the  most  constant  being  a  dull 
aching  pain  in  the  part  of  a  persistent  kind,  aggravated  at  intervals,  and  on  hanging  down 
the  limb ;  the  pain  being  almost  always  worse  at  night,  more  particularly  in  syphilitic 
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affections.  The  constitutional  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  severity  of  the  local  con- 
dition, febrile  disturbance,  and  intensity  of  local  action  running  hand  in  hand. 

In  periostitis,  the  pain  is  generally  local  and  attended  with  swelling  at  an  early  period 
of  the  affection,  indeed,  within  a  few  days  of  its  onset.  In  endostitis,  the  pain  is  gene- 
rally more  diffused  through  the  whole  bone,  and  will  continue  for  weeks  or  months  with- 
out any  external  evidence  of  enlargement,  being  too  often  regarded  as  "rheumatic"  or 
"  growing  pains."  In  periostitis,  tenderness  on  manipulation  is  an  early  and  constant 
symptom.  In  endostitis,  the  bone  may  be  manipulated  with  gentleness  without  exciting 
pain  ;  firm  pressure,  however,  almost  always  causes  suffering.  In  periostitis,  the  enlarge- 
ment generally  shows  itself  as  a  bossy  or  undulatory  swelling  on  the  surface  of  the  bone, 
with  one,  two,  or  more  nodes,  upon  the  bone  ;  syphilitic  periostitis  is  generally  multiple 
and  undulatory,  traumatic  and  other  forms  of  nodes  usually  single.  In  endostitis,  the 
enlargement  appears  as  a  general  expansion  of  the  bone  in  all  directions ;  in  rare  cases  as  a 
distinct  elongation.  In  periostitis,  wlien  suppuration  is  about  to  take  place,  external  evi- 
dence will  appear  in  the  form  of  increased  swelling  and  tenderness,  while  redness  of  the 
skin,  oedema  of  the  tissues  covering  in  the  node,  and  fluctuation  will  be  present.  In  e?i- 
dostltis,  terminating  in  abscess,  there  will  be  a  great  aggravation  of  local  pain  with  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  and  often  rigors  ;  and,  when  oedema  of  the  soft  parts  over  the  bone 
and  external  evidence  of  inflammation  appear,  the  abscess  is  making  its  way  externally 
thi'ough  the  periosteum  [vide  Abscess  in  Bone). 

When  periostitis  causes  necrosis,  it  is  only  of  the  shell  of  bone  beneath  the  inflamed 
node  (peripheral  necrosis) ;  the  dead  bone  under  these  circumstances  is  exposed,  and  if 
covered  it  is  by  soft  parts  alone,  and  not  by  new  bone  (Fig.  569).  When  endostitis  causes 
necrosis,  it  is  usually  of  a  greater  or  less  mass  occupying  the  centre  of  the  bone  (central 
necrosis),  although  sometimes  the  whole  shaft  or  articular  extremity  of  the  bone  dies. 
The  dead  bone  or  sequestrum  is  always  more  or  less  completely  surrounded  by  new  bone 
— a  new  periosteal  formation  (Fig.  574).  When  this  new  casing  is  incomplete,  it  is  a 
fair  proof  that  the  periosteum  has  been  involved  (Fig.  576). 

In  neci'osis  of  a  long  bone  the  result  of  periostitis  and  endostitis  by  extension,  the  hope 
of  a  new  bone  being  formed  is  forlorn,  as  the  periosteum — the  chief  bone-forming  mem- 
brane— has  been  destroyed  ;  while  in  the  necrosis  of  endostitis,  there  is  every  hope  of  a 
complete  restoration  of  the  bone  through  its  periosteal  covering  taking  place,  on  the  removal 
of  the  dead  portion  or  sequestrum. 

In  the  necrosis  of  the  skull  which  is  always  periosteal,  no  new  bone  is  formed,  as  the 
periosteum  is  destroyed.  When  following  an  injury  to  the  skull  it  is  preceded  by  "  the 
puffy  tumor  of  Pott."    In  syphilis  it  follows  a  suppurating  node. 

In  a  rare,  if  not  unique  preparation  (Guy's  Museum)  of  necrosis  after  amputation,  taken 
from  a  patient  of  my  own,  the  end  of  the  divided  femur  died,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the 
periosteal  sheath  of  new  bone  that  formed  around  it  also  died,  one  sequestrum  being  found 
within  the  other  on  their  withdrawal  from  the  stump. 

Treatment  In  chronic  periostitis  when  suppuration  does  not  take  place,  fomenta- 
tions, with  the  elevation  of  the  limb,  sedatives  to  allay  pain,  and  the  internal  use  of  the 
iodide  or  bromide  of  potassium,  with  or  without  tonics,  according  to  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  patient,  are  the  most  efficient  means.  In  still  more  clironic  cases,  the  use  of 
a  blister,  or  the  repeated  application  of  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine,  is  of  value.  If 
rheumatism  seem  to  influence  the  morbid  action,  colciiicum  has  a  beneficial  tendency. 
When  nocturnal  pain  is  great,  besides  the  internal  administration  of  opium  or  other  seda- 
tives, the  external  application  of  belladonna  certainly  gives  relief.  When  pain  is  severe 
and  unrelieved  by  such  treatment,  a  subcutaneous  section  of  the  periosteum  \vith  a 
tenotomy  knife  is  advisable.  When  suppuration  threatens,  the  warmth  of  a  poultice  or 
hot  fomentation  with  or  without  the  application  of  leeches  may  sometimes  arrest  it ;  a 
blister  at  times  also  seems  to  check  its  progress.  When  pus  has  formed  it  is  wise  as  a  rule 
to  let  it  out,  but  the  surgeon  should  be  in  no  hurry  to  do  this  unless  the  pain  is  great  and 
the  abscess  has  a  disposition  to  spread,  as  pus  may  be  re-absorbed,  and  opening  a  periosteal 
abscess  renders  bone  exfoliation  more  probable. 

Chronic  ostitis  is  an  affection  most  troublesome  to  treat  with  any  effect,  and  the  same 
means  that  have  been  recommended  for  periostitis  may  be  tried  in  this.  In  a  general 
way,  however,  they  do  little  more  than  give  relief  and  have  but  slight  effect  on  tiie  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  it  being  far  too  common  for  a  bone  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation 
to  become  necrosed.  Wlien  treated  early,  however,  success  is  not  unfrequent.  When 
the  disease  is  steadily  progressing  and  remedies  appear  to  have  no  influence  on  its  progress, 
the  operation  of  drilling  the  bone  in  one  or  more  points  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
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disease,  is  an  operation  to  be  recommended ;  when  tliis  fails,  that  of  trephining  may  be 
employed,  for  if  taking  away  a  piece  of  bone  or  drilling  it  does  not  arrest  the  disease, 
which  it  undoubtedly  often  does,  it  at  any  rate  gives  relief  to  local  pain.  Pain  in  endostitis 
or  periostitis  is  due  to  tension  caused  by  pent-up  inflammatory  effusion,  whether  fibrinous, 
purulent,  or  serous,  and  relief  can  only  be  afforded  by  its  removal.  AVhen  a  new  growth, 
cystic  or  otherwise,  occupies  the  centre  of  a  bone,  a  like  pain  is  however  experienced. 

Necrosis 

means  the  death  of  bone,  the  result  of  periostitis  or  endostitis,  and  it  may  be  of  the  shell 
or  compact  tissue,  of  the  inside  or  cancellous  tissue,  or  of  both  combined.  It  may  occur 
idiopathically  without  known  cause,  or  as  the  result  of  fever,  injury  from  sprain,  concus- 
sion, contusion,  fracture,  or  gunshot  wound.  As  a  consequence  of  acute  inflammation, 
bone  may  die  rapidly.  I  have  already  related  a  case  in  which  local  necrosis  of  the  articular 
extremity  of  the  tibia  took  place  in  six  weeks,  and  it  is  well  known  that  phalanges  necrose 
and  exfoliate  in  five  or  six ;  in  fact,  in  acute  necrosis,  a  month  or  six  weeks  is  full  time 
for  bone  to  die  and  be  thrown  off.  In  the  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw  from  phosphorus,  the 
same  truth  is  exemplified.  When  a  bone  dies  from  inflammation,  it  does  so  usually  from 
the  acute  form ;  the  chronic  action  being  shown  in  the  process  of  exfoliation,  ^.  e.,  in  the 
separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  bone  ;  for  in  this  process,  a  considerable  time  is 
often  expended,  no  definite  period  having  been  hitherto  recognized,  as  its  rapidity  differs 
in  every  case. 

The  process  of  exfoliation  is  a  very  beautiful  one  and  is  the  same  in  bone  as  in  the  soft 
parts,  only  slower. 

"When  a  portion  of  bone  is  to  die,"  writes  Holmes  in  an  admirable  article  in  his 
'  System,'  vol.  iii,  "the  first  phenomena  is  the  cessation  of  circulation  in  it.  This  leaves 
it  hard,  white,  and  sonorous  when  struck.  It  does  not  bleed  when  exposed  or  cut  into, 
and  is  insensible.  Occasionally,  when  the  dead  bone  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  acted  on 
by  the  presence  of  putrid  pus,  its  color  becomes  nearly  or  quite  black  ;  large  surfaces  of 
hard,  black,  necrosed  bone  are  sometimes  left  exposed  by  the  sloughing  of  the  skin  over 
the  tibia.  The  dead  bone  at  first  retains  its  connection  to  the  bone  around,  as  well  as  to 
the  periosteum  or  whatever  part  of  the  nutrient  membrane  may  belong  to  it ;  but  the  pre- 
sence of  a  dead  part  is  never  long  tolerated  by  the  living  tissues,  and  accordingly  the 
processes  which  are  to  eliminate  it  soon  become  perceptible  in  both  these  structures.  The 
periosteum  or  medullary  membrane,  as  the  case  may  be,  separates  from  the  dead  bone  and 
becomes  inflamed,  a  quantity  of  ossific  deposit  (more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances) 
is  poured  out  between  it  and  the  dead  bone,  and  this  deposit  soon  becomes  converted  into 
new  bone,  forming  a  sheath  over  the  dead  portion,  by  which  the  latter  is  inclosed  or 
invaginated,  as  the  technical  term  is.  The  dead  part  is  now  called  a  sequestrum,  a  name 
only  properly  a])plied  to  it  when  loose  and  invaginated,  though  often  incorrectly  used  of 
any  piece  of  dead  bone.  While  this  sheath  is  being  formed  from  the  membrane  coating 
the  dead  bone,  changes  are  going  on  in  the  living  bone  to  which  it  was  attached.  When 
the  latter  has  been  previously  diseased,  i.  e.,  when  the  necrosis  has  been  of  inflammatory 
origin,  the  inflammatory  deposit  which  surrounds  the  sequestrum  softens,  pus  is  formed, 
and  a  groove  of  ulceration  is  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  circle  of  inflamed  bone  which 
forms  the  margin  of  the  sequestrum.  If  the  surrounding  bone  has  been  previously  healthy 
the  sequestrum  acts  as  an  irritant  upon  it,  setting  up  first  inflammation  and  thickening  to 
a  variable  distance,  and  then  ulceration.  Thus  a  groove  is  traced  round  the  sequestrum, 
and  the  formation  of  the  groove  is  accompanied  by  suppuration,  '  the  pus  containing  much 
earthy  matter  from  the  disintegrated  tissue,  B.  B.  Cooper  stating  2^  per  cent,  of  phosphate 
of  lime.'  The  pus  formed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  dead  parts  makes  its  way  to  the 
nearest  surface,  and  in  so  doing  interrupts  the  formation  of  the  periosteal  sheath,  leaving 
sinuses  or  cloacce,  passing  through  this  sheath  from  the  sequestrum  to  the  suiface  of  the 
body,  or  sometimes  into  a  neighboring  joint  or  serous  cavity.  The  presence  of  such  sinuses 
leading  through  the  shell  of  bone  to  hard,  smooth,  sonorous  bone  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  necrosis"  (Fig.  575). 

Where  the  periosteum  has  been  destroyed,  no  investing  sheath  of  bone  will  exist  to 
interfere  with  the  separation  and  casting  off  of  the  sequestrum  (Fig.  576);  where  it  is 
nearly  perfect,  the  shell  of  new  bone  will  be  complete  (Fig.  574).  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  casing  thickens  and  becomes  dense.  To  reach  the  sequestrum  in  the  thigh, 
I  have  cut  through  a  bony  sheath  upwards  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  subperiosteal 
sheath  is  never  seen  in  necrosis  of  the  skull  or  in  short  cancellous  bones. 
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The  whole  shaft,  or  any  portion  of  a  long  bone  may  become  necrosed,  the  epiphyses 
often  saving  the  joints  (Fig.  576);  but  as  a  rule  some  portion  of  the  shaft  remains 
attached  to  one  or  other  of  the  epiphyses.  Occasionally  the  epiphyses  themselves  are 
the  seat  of  necrosis.  In  the  tarsal  bones  during  infant  life,  the  ossific  centre  of  the  bones 
may  die  and  exfoliate.  Tiiere  is  also  good  reason  to  believe  that  necrosis  of  the  shaft  of 
a  bone  often  originates  after  a  sprain  or  injury,  from  inflammation  in  the  epiphysial  carti- 
lage connecting  it  with  the  epiphysis. 

Tlie  amount  of  thickening  around  the  sequestrum  depends  much  upon  the  extent  of 
new  bone  poured  out  by  the  periosteum  and  the  duration  of  the  process ;  its  density  also 
turns  upon  the  length  of  time  the  sequestrum  has  been  invaginated,  and  the  character  of 
the  inflammation.  The  bony  shell  in  its  early  condition  is  soft  and  readily  cut,  broken 
down,  or  peeled  off";  in  its  later  stages  it  becomes  almost  as  hard  as  ivory,  and  is  most 
difficult  to  cut. 

When  the  cloacte  of  the  bone  case  are  large  and  fortunately  placed  towards  the  end  of 
the  sequestrum,  natural  efforts  may  be  sufficient  of  themselves  to  get  rid  of  the  foreign 
body,  the  granulations  filling  the  cavity  gradually  pressing  upon  the  dead  bone,  and  me- 
chanically extruding  it  from  its  bed.  In  this  way,  large  masses  of  bone  are  sometimes 
discharged  by  natural  processes.  After  amputation,  this  result  is  frequently  seen.  Some 
years  ago,  I  saw  with  Mr.  Cock  and  Dr.  Iliff",  of  Kennington,  a  case  in  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  which  had 

separated  at  its  upper  epiphysis,  was  gradually  Fig.  581. 

pressed  out  from  below  through  the  deltoid 
muscle  and  projected  outside  the  acromion  pro- 
cess lor  about  an  inch ;  Mr.  Cock  had  only  to 
complete  the  process  which  nature  had  so  well 

commenced,  and  draw  out  the  bone,  which  was  „  ,  ,  , 

-        •     1       1         /T-i-      roiv  Upper  half  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  thrown  off 

four  mches  long  (Fig.  581).        _  ^-^^        ^pp„  epiphysis  hy  natural 

Every  surgeon  is  familiar  w'ith  a  somewhat    processes.  Prep.  iioi*". 
similar  act  in  other  cases  where  large  pieces  of 

bone,  and  far  more  frequently  small  ones,  are  sometimes  discharged  by  natural  processes ; 
but  such  successful  natural  efforts  are  rare  in  comparison  with  the  failures,  surgical  art 
being  demanded,  as  a  rule,  to  assist  in  a  cure. 

When  the  dead  bone  has  been  shed,  the  sequestrum  extruded  by  natural  efforts  or 
removed  by  surgical  skill,  the  bone  granulates  and  thus  heals.  Wlien  this  process  takes 
place  upon  its  surface,  the  steps  are  very  visible,  and  when  the  sequestrum  has  been 
removed  from  a  cavity,  the  same  process  goes  on,  but  with  it  another  acts  with  equal 
force,  and  that  is  the  gradual  contraction  of  tlie  periosteal  shell  of  new  bone  tliat  surrounds 
the  sequestrum.    A  bone  in  this  way  is  re-formed  and  repaired. 

Treatment  When  the  presence  of  dead  bone  has  been  made  out,  its  removal  is  the 

only  sound  practice,  since  the  longer  it  is  left  in  its  cavity,  the  thicker  and  denser  will 
become  the  periosteal  bony  sheath,  consequently  the  probabilities  of  a  natural  cure  are 
lessened,  and  the  difficulties  of  a  surgical  operation  greatly  increased.  The  sequestrum, 
however,  cannot  be  taken  away  until  it  has  been  thrown  off"  or  loosened  from  the  living 
tissues;  although  as  soon  as  this  result  has  been  effected,  the  sooner  the  operation  for  its 
removal  is  performed  the  better.  To  interfere  too  soon  before  this  process  has  been  com- 
pleted is  sometimes  injurious,  and  always  futile;  to  wait  too  long  is  simply  to  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  case  and  to  postpone  recovery.  Bones  that  are  not  loose  may,  however, 
often  be  detached  by  a  good  twist  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  or  raised  by  an  elevator. 

When  the  dead  bone  is  found  to  be  loose  by  means  of  a  probe,  by  being  made  to  move 
in  its  sheath,  tliere  should  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  as  to  interfering; 
though  when  this  movement  cannot  be  made  out,  the  same  treatment  may  be  justifiable, 
as  the  sequestrum  may  be  so  tightly  impacted  or  shut  in  by  granulations,  as  to  be  im- 
movable though  still  separated.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  history  of  the  case  and 
more  particularly  the  duration  of  the  disease  will  be  of  great  help  as  a  guide,  for  if  many 
months  have  passed  since  the  inflammation  that  killed  the  bone  set  in,  the  probabilities  of 
the  sequestrum  being  loose  are  great,  as  most  sequestra  are  shed  in  four,  five,  to  ten 
months.  I  have  seen  a  sequestrum  in  acute  diseases  thrown  off'  in  six  weeks,  and  have 
removed  a  large  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  three  months  after  the  first  onset  of  the 
symptoms;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dead  bone  may  be  found  fixed  at  a  far  more 
distant  date  than  that  named.  All  know  that  a  necrosed  phalanx  is  generally  loose  and 
ready  for  removal  at  the  end  of  five  weeks,  and  in  most  cases  the  surgeon  is  justified  in 
performing  the  operation  for  necrosis  (sequestrotomy)  within  the  year,  English  surgeons, 
55" 
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as  a  rule,  are  disposed  to  wait  till  the  evidence  of  the  sequestrum  being  quite  loose  is 
clearly  marked;  whilst  many  Continental  surgeons,  and  particularly  the  German,  excise 
diseased  bone  within  three  months  of  the  first  manifestation  of  disease,  by  what  is  called 
a  sub-periosteal  operation,  that  is,  the  peeling  off  of  the  periosteum,  and  the  resection  of 
the  shaft  of  inflamed,  dying,  or  dead  bone.  But  in  doing  this,  as  nature  has  not  yet  indi- 
cated the  limit  to  the  disease,  nor  separated  the  dead  from  the  living  bone,  much  good 
bone  must  of  necessity  be  often  removed  with  the  diseased,  or  much  of  the  diseased  bone 
left  behind,  both  of  which  are  undesirable  objects.  In  English  practice  the  cure  is  post- 
poned and  the  difficulties  of  the  operation  are  increased.  In  the  Continental  more  may 
be  done  by  operative  interference  than  is  needed  or  less  than  is  required,  the  new  forma- 
tion of  bone  by  the  periosteum  at  the  same  time  being  necessarily  interfered  with. 

The  best  practice,  probably,  is  to  be  found  between  the  two,  and  that  is,  surgical  inter- 
ference about  three  to  six  months  after  the  first  appearance  of  symptoms  ;  in  acute  disease, 
and  in  small  and  narrow  bones  early,  but  in  chronic  disease,  and  in  large  and  thick  bones 
late  interference. 

Tpie  Operation  of  Sequestrotomy. 

There  is  no  operation  in  surgery  more  satisfactory  than  this,  as  it  is  usually  unattended 
with  danger  and  followed  by  complete  success.  In  many  cases  it  is  simple,  while  in 
others  it  is  complicated,  the  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon  being  often  taxed  to  devise  means 
to  carry  out  the  object  in  view,  viz.,  the  removal  of  the  sequestrum.  Taking  as  a  type  of 
the  affection,  the  tibia  in  which  the  whole  shaft  or  diaphysis  is  the  seat  of  mischief,  many 
cloaca},  or  fistulae,  leading  down  to  the  dead  bone  through  the  periosteal  bony  case  will 
probably  be  present,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  575  ;  and  with  a  probe  introduced  through  an 
opening  at  one  end  and  a  second  at  the  other,  the  surgeon  may  make  his  incision  between 
the  two  down  to  the  bone — that  is,  down  to  the  new  case  of  bone  that  envelopes  the  old — 
and  having  done  this  he  may  peel  back  the  periosteum  with  a  raspatory  or  periosteal 
retractor,  cut  through  the  new  bone  that  prevents  the  dead  from  being  seized,  by  means 
of  forceps  or  chisel,  and  thus  expose  the  necrosed  shaft.  The  dead  piece  may  then  be 
seized  by  a  pair  of  sequestrum  forceps,  and,  where  practicable,  withdrawn.  Should  it  be 
too  long  to  extract  through  the  wound,  or  should  the  opening  in  the  bony  case  correspond 
to  its  centre,  the  sequestrum  may  be  divided  with  a  pair  of  cutting  forceps,  and  its  two 


Fig.  582. 


Instruments  used  in  sequestrotomy. 


halves  separately  removed.  At  times  a  good  elevator  is  of  use  to  raise  the  sequestrum 
from  its  bed,  or  to  prize  it  from  its  attachment.  Occasionally  a  good  deal  of  the  new 
casing  of  bone  requires  removal  before  the  surgeon  can  get  at  the  dead  portion  ;  and  in 
the  femur  where  t  ie  whole  shaft  is  necrosed,  the  upper  part  being  larger  than  the  lower, 
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Fig.  583. 


it  may  be  necessary  to  chisel  off  or  remove  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  new  shell  of 
bone  to  admit  of  the  removal  of  the  sequestrum,  it  being  impossible  to  withdraw  throuo-h 
the  lower  orifice  a  piece  of  bone  of  larger  diameter.  In  one  case,  the  simple  enlargement 
of  one  of  the  cloacse  may  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  seize  and  remove  the  bone  ; 
while  in  another,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  two  or  more  cloacas  into  one.  The  operation 
should  be  done  with  as  little  interference  with  the  soft  parts  and  bony  sheath  as  possible. 
The  object  having  been  obtained,  the  parts  have  only  to  be  kept  clean,  raised,  and  left 
alone  to  fill  up  and  heal,  when  a  good  recovery  will  generally  follow.  The  instruments 
employed  for  sequestrotomy  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  582.  In  all  cases,  Esraarch's  elastic 
tourniquet  should  be  employed  to  prevent  hemorrhage. 

Wlien  the  whole  sliaft  of  a  bone  has  been  removed  in  early  life,  some  shortening  of  the 
new  bone  or  arrest  of  growth  may  be  looked  for,  and  in  the  case 
(Fig.  583)  such  a  result  took  place.  The  drawing  Avas  taken  from  a 
young  woman,  aet.  25,  from  whom,  fourteen  years  before,  I  removed  the 
whole  shaft  of  the  tibia.  The  bowing  of  the  limb  was  due  to  the  bend- 
ing of  the  fibula,  which  had  grown  naturally  and  bent  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  sliortened  tibia. 

When  the  sequestrum  cp.nnot  be  raised  from  its  bed,  it  had  better  be 
left  alone,  the  opening  made  not  being  lost,  as  through  it  the  sequestrum 
may  subsequently  be  taken  away  or  expelled  naturally. 

Dead  bone,  the  result  of  periosteal  disease,  that  is  not  covered  in  by 
new  bone,  readily  exfoliates,  and  rarely  requires  more  than  its  simple 
removal  by  forceps,  the  soft  parts  covering  it  being  divided;  in  this  way, 
large  portions  of  the  skull  may  be  removed.  I  have  taken  away  nearly 
half  the  frontal  bone  in  a  child,  and  also  in  an  adult,  after  syphilitic 
periostitis,  large  portions  of  all  the  cranial  bones  forming  the  vault.  In 
one  case,  large  portions  of  the  parietal,  occipital,  and  frontal  bones  were 
removed. 

When  after  necrosis  of  a  bone  the  sequestrum  presses  upon  an  artery, 
fatal  hemorrhage  may  ensue.  Thus,  Poland  has  recorded  ('  Guy's  Hosp. 
Rep.')  three  cases  where  such  a  result  took  place  in  necrosis  of  the 
femur,  the  popliteal  artery  in  each  having  been  wounded.  Holmes  has 
also  recorded  a  case  where  a  fatal  hemorrhage  from  the  lingual  artery 
followed  disease  of  the  jaw,  and  from  the  aorta  in  caries  of  tlie  spine. 
A  preparation  in  the  Guy's  Museum  (1243™)  also  shows  a  piece  of  necrosed  tibia  that 
perforated  the  anterior  tibial  artery  and  set  up  hemorrhage,  necessitating  the  application 
of  a  ligature  to  the  femoral  artery. 

When  necrosis  occurs  in  a  joint,  profuse  suppuration  and  disorganization  must  ensue. 
Where  this  does  not  prove  fatal  and  repair  goes  on,  recovery  may  be  prevented  by  the 
presence  of  diseased  bone;  and  when  this  can  be  detected  its  removal  is  the  best  practice. 
I  have  done  this  in  the  knee  in  three  cases,  and  in  the  hip,  ankle,  shoulder,  and  elbow- 
joints  with  good  result,  having  in  all  removed  large  pieces  of  dead  bone  through  a  suffi- 
ciently large  incision.  ('  Lancet,'  Feb.  6,  1875.) 

Such  cases  as  these  must  be  looked  upon  as  cases  of  necrosis,  the  joint  having  lost  its 
special  features  by  previous  disease. 

Necrosis  of  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones  is  a  common  affection,  for  these  bones  die  like 
the  flat  bones,  no  new  sheath  of  bone  preventing  their  exfoliation  or  removal.  They  may 
be  treated  freely,  such  incisions  being  made  as  will  allow  of  their  removal.  The  os  calcis 
is  the  bone  most  commonly  affected,  and  I  have  removed  a  large  portion  of  it  on  many 
occasions  with  complete  success.  The  epiphysis  of  the  heel  is  not  rarely  affected.  The 
scaphoid  is  sometimes  involved,  even  at  a  very  early  period.  The  cuneiform  and  cuboid, 
separately  or  together,  are  also  found  diseased.  Not  long  ago,  I  removed  from  a  boy's 
foot  by  two  incisions,  the  whole  row  of  these  bones,  and  an  excellent  foot  was  left — so 
good,  indeed,  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  so  much  bone  had  been  taken  away 
(Fig.  551).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  carpal  bones.  Indeed,  in  these  cases  true  con- 
servative surgery  is  of  great  value.  The  removal  of  dead  bone,  however  extensive,  is  a 
very  safe  operation,  and  followed  by  results  which  are  often  startling  by  their  success. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  removal  of  necrosed  bone,  wherever  found,  nor  to  the  amount  of 
natural  repair.  To  amputate  a  limb,  foot,  or  liand,  for  necrosed  bone  until  the  surgeon 
has  proved  that  the  removal  of  tiie  diseased  part  is  im[)Ossible,  or  the  simple  removal 
proved  unsuccessful,  is  scarcely  a  justifiable  proceeding. 

To  gouge  away  bone  that  is  inflamed  and  not  dead,  or  to  excise  inflamed  bones  thut 
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may  undergo  repair,  is  a  proceeding  which  is  practically  bad  and  scientifically  unreason- 
able ;  for  all  bone  that  is  not  dead  is  reparable,  and  to  interfere  with  it  meclianieally  is 
bad  surgery. 

The  great  success  of  the  operation  for  necrosis  (sequestrotomy)  is  unquestionably  due 
to  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics.  Pi-ior  to  their  introduction  the  operation  was  difficult 
and  dangerous,  indeed,  it  was  rarely  performed,  amputation  having  been  too  often  sub- 
stituted. 

Caries. 

No  word  in  surgery  has  been  used  with  greater  carelessness  and  with  a  greater  variety 
of  meanings  than  caries,  nor  is  there  one  that  conveys  now  a  less  definite  idea.  In  this 
section  it  will  be  applied  to  an  unhealthy  inflammation  of  bone,  chiefly  of  cancellous  bone. 
"When  superficial,  it  is  often  associated  with  ulcerative  or  molecular  death,  when  deeply 
placed  or  central,  with  necrosis  or  suppuration,  and  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with 
syphilis  or  struma.  It  is  pathologically  remediable  and  reparable,  and  whenever  found  is 
mixed  up  with  reparative  processes.  In  patients  of  feeble  power  and  some  constitutional 
cachexia,  or  where  the  disease  is  very  extensive,  it  may,  however,  clinically  be  incurable, 
and  thus  require  surgical  interference.  Nevertheless,  in  its  nature  it  is  inflammatory, 
and  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  curable  affection,  depending  more  upon  constitutional  than 
local  causes.    In  this  respect  differing  from  necrosis. 

A  bone  is  said  to  be  carious  on  its  surface  when  being  exposed  it  presents  an  irregular 
and  worm-eaten  appearance,  and  is  suppurating,  and  the  sore  throws  off  a  serous,  more  or 
less  offensive,  purulent  discharge,  which  contains  excess  of  phosphate  of  lime,  mixed  with 
small  fragments  of  bone  tissue.  This  aftection  is  generally  associated  with  an  ulcer  or 
open  sore  of  the  skin  over  tlie  parts,  and  more  or  less  thickening  of  the  periosteum  and 
bone  around  and  beneath  the  diseased  portion.  It  is  always  vascular,  and  readily  bleeds 
on  being  touched.  It  is  occasionally  painful.  At  times  the  bone  is  soft  and  yields  to  the 
pressure  of  the  pi-obe ;  in  other  cases  it  is  hard.  When  it  attacks  the  articular  surface  of 
a  bone  it  often  forms  pits  with  sharp  well-defined  edges,  and  under  these  circumstances  has 
been  looked  upon  as  scrofulous,  but  with  what  amount  of  .truth  it  is  difficult  to  say.  When 
it  is  associated  with  syphilis  it  follows  the  suppuration  of  a  node.  At  times  it  is  compli- 
cated with  the  tubercular  thickening  of  the  surface  of  the  bone  itself,  or  with  what  Paget 
has  described  as  annular  ulcers,  in  which  a  spot  of  ulceration  is  seen  which  goes  on  to 
form  a  circular  trench  round  a  worm-eaten  surface.  This  trench  increases  in  width  and 
depth,  and  at  last  loosens  a  sequestrum,  which  separates  and  leaves  a  circular  depression. 
In  bones  of  the  skull  tliis  ulcer  may  involve  one  or  both  tables.  This  ulcer  may  subse- 
quently heal,  leaving  a  permanent  depression.  "  Caries,"  in  fact,  is  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  bone,  '*  necrosis"  is  its  death  en  masse. 

A  bone  carious  in  its  interior  is  vascular,  although  softened  sometimes  almost  to  rotten- 
ness, and  easily  breaks  down  ;  it  discharges  often  a  thin,  sanguineous,  fetid,  semi-purulent 
fluid,  which  contains  fragments  and  elements  of  bone;  abscesses  which  generally  commu- 
nicate externally  througii  the  soft  parts  often  coexist  in  and  about  the  bone,  and  are 
occasionally  combined  with  necrosis.  In  tlie  spine,  where  it  is  the  more  commonly  met 
with,  it  is  often  unassociated  with  any  external  suppuration  or  discharge,  though  the 
bone  with  the  intervertebral  substance  softens  down  and  undergoes  extensive  molecular 
death ;  much  loss  of  bone  taking  place,  the  particles  being  apparently  reabsorbed  and 
carried  away,  and  complete  recovery  following  without  any  external  discharge.  Around 
the  inflamed  or  carious  bone  the  cancellous  tissue  is  generally  infiltrated  with  more  or  less 
organizable  inflammatory  lymph,  the  character  of  which  depends  much  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  tlie  inflammation.  In  feeble  and  strumous  subjects,  the  fluid  will  be  of  a  serous, 
oily,  and  non-plastic  kind  {'Black  on  Tuberculous  Bone,'  Edin.,  1859),  the  cancellous 
bone  becoming  more  cellular  and  lighter.  In  more  healthy  types,  the  effusion  will  be 
plastic  and  organizable,  tlie  bone  becoming  more  compact.  In  one  case  no  consolidation 
of  the  surrounding  bone  will  be  present,  while  in  anotlier,  condensation  of  the  bone  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  will  be  found. 

Under  all  circumstances  the  nature  of  the  inflammatory  action  turns  much  upon  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  patient  ;  the  disease  tending  in  strumous  and  feeble  subjects 
to  widen  but  not  to  repair,  while  in  more  healtliy  subjects  it  inclines  to  a  local  action  and 
recovery. 

In  rare  examples,  genuine  tubercle  may  coexist  with  the  inflammation. 
Trkatmknt — Looking  upon  caries  as  an  inflammatory  aftection  and  consequently  as 
curable,  it  is  to  be  treated  on  somewhat  similar  principles  to  inflammation  of  other  parts. 
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When  the  general  powers  of  the  patient  are  feeble,  they  ought  to  be  stimulated  by  tonic 
medicine  and  regimen  ;  local  pain  to  be  soothed  and  torpid  action  stimulated,  but  all 
mechanical  and  surgical  interference  should  be  avoided,  except  for  the  removal  of  dead 
bone.  In  superficial  or  periosteal  caries  or  ulceration,  when  rest,  elevation,  soothino-  or 
possibly  stimulating  applications  with  tonics  fail  to  induce  a  healthy  reparative  action, 
local  stimulants  are  sometimes  of  use,  and  the  application  of  such  mineral  acids  as  the 
nitric  or  sulphuric,  strong  or  diluted,  has  often  a  beneficial  action.  Pollock  speaks  highly 
of  the  value  of  sulphuric  acid,  at  first  diluted  with  equal  parts  of  water  and  subsequently 
pure,  the  acid  destroying  the  diseased  bone  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  setting  up  a  more 
healtiiy  action  in  the  parts  beneath,  thus  hastening  recovery.  Boinet  advocates  the  use 
of  iodine,  at  first  diluted  and  then  strong;  others  recommend  phosphoric  acid.  Dr.  Fitz- 
patrick  applies  the  Vienna  paste  or  potassa  cum  calce  to  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  bone, 
as  well  as  to  its  deeper  parts  after  puncturing  them.  The  actual  or  galvanic  cautery  has 
also  been  employed,  and  in  superficial  caries  seems  to  be  valuable.  In  deep-seated  or 
endosteal  caries,  some  speak  higldy  of  operative  interference,  either  by  the  gouging  out  of 
the  diseased  tissue  or  excision  of  the  inflamed  or  carious  bone ;  but  I  allude  to  this  treat- 
ment only  to  condemn  it,  since  I  believe  it  to  be  both  unnecessary  and  injurious.  It  is 
unnecessary,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  recovery  can  be  secured  without  it ;  it  is  inju- 
rious, since  gouging,  as  a  rule,  adds  to  the  irritation,  and  thus  tends  to  spread  the  disease, 
and  often  excites  more  general  inflammation  in  the  bone  or  endosteum. 

Excision  of  the  diseased  bone  is  not  an  operation  that  can  be  highly  recommended  ; 
yet  it  may  be  done,  doubtless,  with  success,  as  in  the  tarsus,  and  many  an  inflamed  or 
carious  os  calcis  has  been  successfully  excised.  There  is,  however,  a  sti^ong  question  as  to 
the  necessity  of  the  operation.  When  the  bone  dies,  the  necrosed  bone  may  and  should 
be  removed,  but  in  all  other  conditions,  it  is  reparable  under  constitutional  treatment  and 
local  applications.  Surgeons  who  interfere  surgically  with  carious  bones  usually  prefer 
excision  to  any  partial  operation.  Superficial  or  periosteal  caries  may  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  an  indolent  ulcer  in  other  parts,  the  repair  being  more  chronic  in  bones  than  in 
soft  tissues,  and  deep-seated  caries  or  inflammation  may  be  also  considered  much  in  the 
same  light.  When  syphilis  complicates  the  case,  iodine  in  full  doses,  in  one  of  its  forms, 
and  as  a  local  application,  is  of  great  use,  combined  witli  any  tonic  that  may  appear  to 
be  needed. 

TUMORS  OF  BONE. 

Tumors  of  bone  vary  but  little  in  their  pathology  from  tumors  of  other  parts,  and  what- 
ever differences  exist,  arise  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  tissue  in  or  around  which  they 
grow.  Tumors  of  bone,  as  of  soft  parts,  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  tissue  in  which  tliey 
are  developed  ;  thus,  a  tumor  that  in  a  fibrous  organ  would  be  more  or  less  fibrous, 
when  originating  in  or  upon  a  bone  is  mixed  with  bone,  and  a  carcinomatous  tumor  of 
soft  parts  becomes  a  malignant  osteoid  cancer  of  a  bone.  In  addition  to  tliese,  there  are 
special  tumors  known  as  the  myeloid,  and  the  cartilaginous. 

Excluding,  therefore,  enlargements  of  bone  due  to  inflammation,  there  are  bony  out- 
growths or  exostoses,  cartilaginous  and  myeloid  tumors,  all  being,  as  a  rule,  of  an  inno- 
cent nature.  There  are  the  osteo-sarcomatous  tumors,  or  fibrous  tumors  of  bone,  including 
those  that  have  a  periosteal  as  well  as  an  osteal  origin,  the  fibrous  and  osseous  elements 
predominating  in  various  degrees  ;  and,  lastly,  there  are  the  malignant  tumors  of  bone, 
whether  of  the  soft  or  the  hard  kind,  osseous  matter  being  mixed  up  largely  with  both  ; 
the  disease  acquiring  the  name  of  osteoid  cancer  when  the  bony  elements  predominate. 
These  tumors  grow  from  the  periosteum  as  well  as  from  the  bone. 

Exostoses  may  grow  from  almost  every  bone ;  from  the  cranium  inside  and  out,  as 
well  as  from  the  bones  of  the  trunk  and  extremities.  Those  of  the  cranium  are  usually 
very  dense  and  of  ivory-like  hardness;  indeed  they  are  often  called  ivory  exostoses,  and 
sometimes  are  so  hard  that  they  cannot  be  removed.  They  may  have  broad  bases,  but  at 
times  are  pedunculated,  and  in  singular  examples  they  occur  as  loose  growths  ;  tliese 
latter  have  generally  occurred  in  the  frontal  sinus  and  should  be  described  as  enostoses. 
Mr.  Hilton  has  recorded  an  interesting  case  ('  Guy's  Rep.,'  vol.  i),  in  whicli  sucli  a  bony 
tumor,  of  twenty-three  years'  standing  (Fig.  58.)),  fell  out  of  a  large  cavity  in  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bone  (Fig.  584).  The  man  in  1865,  thirty  years  after  the  operation,  was 
well,  although  disfigured  by  the  hole  in  which  the  tumor  had  rested  ;  and  in  a  former 
page  (page  52(5)  I  have  recorded  a  case  of  the  same  affection  and  figured  it  (Figs. 
306-7).     These  bony  growths  are  more  common  about  the  orbit  and  air-cells  of  the  Lead 
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than  elsewhere.  True  ivorj  exostoses  of  tliese  parts  do,  however,  occur,  and  at  times 
attain  a  large  size.  Birkett  has  related  ('  Guy's  Rep.,'  18G8)  such  a  case  of  Dr.  V. 
Bruns's,  in  which  an  ivory  tumor  of  seventy-four  years'  existence,  weighing  ten  pounds, 
grew  from  the  occipital  bone  of  a  man,  set.  80.  Exostoses  from  the  jaws,  or  rather 
alveoli,  are  often  called  "  epulis." 


Fig,  584.  Fig.  585. 


Exostoses  on  the  extremities  are  not  uncommon  and  are  apt  to  spring  from  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  shaft  with  the  epiphysis  (Virchow  considering  this  as  the  usual  seat),  and 
at  the  attachment  of  muscles.  They  are  mostly  outgrowths  of  bone  capped  with  cartilage 
by  which  they  grow  (Fig.  586) ;  exostoses,  however,  of  long  standing  have  an  osseous 


Fig.  586. 


Fig.  587. 


Exostosis  of  the  femur. 


Periosteal  exostosis.    Prep.  1114"*,  Guy's  Hosp.  Mus. 


shell.  They  have  at  times  broad  bases,  but  more  fre- 
quently narrow  peduncles.  They  are  often  curved  or 
crested,  assuming  odd  shapes,  and  may  grow  to  a  large 
size.  In  exceptional  instances,  they  may  die  or  necrose 
without  any  known  cause,  and  as  a  result  of  accident 
they  may  be  broken  from  their  attachment.  I  have 
seen  this  in  an  outgrowth  from  the  lemur  of  a  girl,  ait.  12,  who  received  a  kick  from  a 
donkey  ;  and,  in  a  second  case,  a  patient  of  Mr.  Birkett's,  with  an  exostosis  of  the  tibia. 
When  broken  off  from  their  bony  attachments  they  may  in  exceptional  instances  wither, 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  will  again  adhere.  In  a  patient  of  Mr.  Maunders,  in  whom  an  exos- 
tosis of  tiie  femur  was  subcutaneously  separated  from  the  bone,  adhesion  took  place, 
although  at  a  l)etter  angle.  At  times,  exostoses  are  multiple.  In  a  girl,  a?t.  IG,  I  found 
exostoses  of  different  sizes  on  both  tibiaj  and  both  hands,  one  humerus,  one  radius,  and 
ilium ;  and  in  two  patients,  9  and  1 6  years  of  age,  respectively,  five  bones  were  so 
affected. 

Some  exostoses  have  a  periosteal  origin,  the  result  of  organized  inflammatory  products; 
when  they  are  usually  diffused.  Fig.  587  shows  this  well,  and  was  taken  from  a 
j)atient  of  my  father's,  the  late  Mr.  T.  E.  Bryant. 

Ungual  exostoses  deserves  a  special  notice,  since  they  are  even  now  too  often 
mistaken  for  what  is  called  an  ingrowing  toe-nail.  They  are  generally  found  on  the 
distal  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  (Fig.  56,  page  143),  but  Prep.  1287,  Guy's  Museum, 
shows  a  specimen  from  the  little  toe,  and  I  have  had  under  my  care  two  cases  in  which  an 
exostoses  grew  from  the  ungual  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  and  one  in  which  it  was  attached 
to  the  index-finger.    Listen,  in  1825,  first  drew  attention  to  the  nature  of  these  cases. 

The  osteophytes  and  the  outgrowths  of  osteo-arthritis  are  not  classed  amongst  the 
exostoses. 

Treat.aient  When  surgical  interference  is  called  for,  nothing  but  the  removal  of 

these  growths  can  be  entertained,  their  bases  being  well  levelled  down  to  the  bone  or 
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even  scooped  out.  When,  however,  they  are  placed  near  joints,  this  practice  should  be 
well  considered.  In  a  case  in  which  an  exostosis  projected  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
knee  I  divided  its  base  subcutaneously  with  a  chisel,  and  pressed  it  back  into  the  popli- 
teal space,  where  it  remained  without  giving  trouble.  In  cranial  exostosis,  this  operation 
may  not  only  be  difficult,  but  impossible ;  still  the  attempt,  wherever  it  can,  should  be 
made,  for  many  successful  attempts  have  ended  in  procuring  the  death  of  the  exostosis 
and  its  subsequent  exfoliation.  In  such  a  case,  treated  by  Mr.  Cock,  where  the  removal 
of  the  whole  from  the  orbit  was  impossible  from  its  hardness,  a  part  was  removed,  and 
what  remained  subsequently  died  and  sloughed  out. 

Intra-cranial  exostoses  are  rarely  made  out  during  life,  and  are  at  times  associated  with 
epilepsy. 

The  following  analysis  of  120  cases  of  exostoses  will  show  the  seat  of  these  growths. 
45  were  tabulated  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Birkett,  in  '  Guy's  Reports ;'  and  the  remainder 
are  from  my  private  notes.    Cases  of  epulis  are  excluded. 


Frontal  bone 

3 

Clavicle      .       .       .  . 

3 

Tibia  .... 

..  18 

Upper  jaw  .       .       .  . 

1 

Humerus 

15 

Fibula 

.  4 

Lower  jaw  . 

3 

Ulna  .... 

1 

Patella 

.  1 

Bodies  of  cervical  vertebrae 

1 

Radius 

2 

Tarsal  bone 

.  1 

Sacrum       .       .       .  . 

1 

Fingers 

5 

Metatarsal  . 

.  1 

Ribs  

3 

Ungual  plialanx  of  thumb 
Femur 

2 

Ungual  phalanx  of  great 

Ilium  .       .       .       .  , 

1 

18 

toe  .... 

.  25 

Scapula      .       .       .  . 

10 

Sole  of  foot  . 

.  1 

Three  of  the  cases  tabulated  were  examples  of  multiple  exostosis  ;  when  the  radius  was 
affected,  it  was  in  common  with  other  bones. 

Snchondromatous  or  cartilaginous  tumors  of  bone  are  most  commonly  met  with  in 
the  phalanges  and  metacarpal  bones.  They  are,  iiowever,  seen  surrounding  bones  having 
a  periosteal  origin,  or  growing  from  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw.  A  remarkable  instance 
ot  this  has  been  recorded  in  Chapter  XIII,  and  figured  in  Fig.  218.  It  would  appear  that 
such  cartilaginous  tumors  are  more  prone  to  attack  the  scapula  than  any  other  bones,  and 
I  have  seen  several  such  cases.  Mr.  Birkett  has  recorded  and  figured  a  fine  specimen  in 
the  '  Guy's  Reports,'  1866. 


Fig.  588. 


Fig.  589. 


Enehotidroma  of  pelvis. 


Encliondromatous  tumors.    From  a  model  ia  the 
Gny's  Museum. 


The  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  at  times  the  seat  of  such  growths.  I  have  the  records  of  a 
remarkable  instance  in  which  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  ilium  was  the  seat  of  the  affection, 
and  of  another  in  which  a  middle-aged  woman  had  an  enormous  cartilaginous  outgi^owth, 
the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut,  springing  from  the  pelvis,  and  occupying  the  inner  side  of  the 
right  thigh  beneath  the  adductor  muscles. 
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The  case  from  which  Fig.  588  was  taken  occurred  in  the  practice  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Knaggs,  of  Huddersfiekl.  It  was  of  twenty  years'  growth.  Cartihiginous  tumors  of  hone 
usually  originate  in  it,  and  are  found  in  young  suhjects  when  the  bone  is  growing.  Tiiey 
are  generally  covered  by  a  shell  of  the  hone  in  which  they  originate,  the  cartilage  at 
times  expanding  it  in  all  directions,  but  more  usually  in  one.  In  Fig.  589,  taken  from  a 
model  in  Guy's  Museum,  this  mode  of  growth  is  seen.  In  Fig.  21  the  section  of  such  a 
growth  is  well  illustrated. 

Cartilaginous  tumors  are  usually  of  slow  growth  and  painless,  with  a  smooth  outline. 
At  times  they  undergo  decay  and  soften  down,  discharging  a  brown-colored  serous  fluid 
unlike  any  other  tumor;  and  under  such  circumstances  are  prone  to  disseminate  like 
cancer.  At  other  times  they  ossify  and  turn  into  bony  tumors  ;  the  "  bulbous  exostosis" 
being  often  an  ossified  enchondroma. 

Treatment  Where  a  cartilaginous  tumor  can  it  should  be  scooped  out  of  a  bone, 

and  in  the  phalanges  and  metacarpal  bones  this  practice  is  usually  successful.  Extreme 
examples  of  the  disease  demand  amputation  or  excision  of  the  affiected  bone. 

Encliondromatous  tumors  are  at  times  recurrent,  and  in  rai-e  examples,  return  as 
malignant  tumoi-s  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Such  growths  having  a  periosteal  origin 
are  usually  rapid  in  their  increase  and  diffused.  True  cartilaginous  tumors  of  bone  are 
usually  circumscribed  and  often  multiple.  The  bones  of  the  hand  are  at  times  much 
involved. 

Osteo-sarcoma  is  a  term  of  broad  signification,  and  usually  applied  to  the  fibrous 
tumor  of  bone  in  which  fibre-tissue  and  bone  elements  predominate  in  various  degrees. 
"Wilks  believes  "  that  they  are  altogether  comparable  to  the  fibrous  tumors  of  soft  parts." 
They  usually  have  a  periosteal  origin — periosteal  sarcoma — and  even  in  exaggerated 
examples  the  shaft  of  the  affected  bone  may  clearly  be  traced  through  the  growth.  The 
tumor  is  usually  circumscribed  with  a  fibrous  capsule,  and  divided  by  fibrous  or  ossific 
rays  into  different  portions ;  at  times  the  fibrous  element  predominates,  at  other  the 
osseous.  The  disease  is  usually  seen  attacking  the  ends  of  the  shafts  of  bone  and  not  the 
epiphyses.    All  these  points  are  well  seen  in  Fig.  590. 

Cartilage  is  often  found  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  fibrous  and  osseous  elements  ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  bone  matter  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  tumor  it  may 
be  regarded  as  innocent  or  otherwise ;  bony  periosteal  growths  are  rarely  cancerous. 
When  fibrous  tissue,  and  more  particularly  the  softer  forms,  predominate,  the  tumor  is 
prone  to  recur  at  the  same  spot,  or  in  some  other  organ,  as  is  the  case  with  cancer. 


Fig.  590.  Fig.  592.  Fig.  591. 


Periosteal  osteo-sarcoma.  Drawing  20,  Guy's  Appearance  of  limb  aflFected  Osteo-chondroma  of  femur. 

Hosp.  Mus.    Key's  case.  -witli  osteo-cliondroraa.  Drawing  &''». 


Osteo-chondroma  is  applied  to  a  tumor  involving  bone,  and  made  up  of  cartilage 
and  bony  elements  in  variable  degrees,  the  cartilage  taking  the  place  of  the  fibrous  tissue 
of  the  osteo-sarcomatous  tumor.    In  one  case  bone  will  predominate,  in  another,  cartilage. 
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Tlie  disease  is  usually  of  slow  growth  and  simple  in  its  nature.  In  the  case  of  a  Avoman, 
a?t.  34,  from  which  Fig.  591  was  taken,  the  disease  had  existed  for  three  years.  Fif.  592 
represents  the  same  tumor  taken  during  life. 

Myeloid  tumors  of  bone  are  probably  innocent,  exceptional  instances  being  on 
record  in  which  a  return  in  the  part  or  in  internal  organs  took  place.  They  usually 
attack  also  either  the  epiphyses  or  epiphysial  ends  of  the  shafts  of  bones  (Fig,  593).  I 
have  seen  the  disease,  however,  involving  the  shaft  of  the  radius  and  upper  jaw,  and 
Paget  has  described  it  as  attacking  the  breast.  It  begins  commonly  in  the  centre  of  the 
bone  which  it  expands,  forming  a  globular  shell  of  bone,  the  spina  ventosa  of  the  older 
writers  (Fig.  594).    The  interior  of  this  shell  is  made  up  of  fibre-tissue,  or,  it  may  be 


cystic,  the  cavity  being  divided  by  means  of  fibrous  septa  into  more  or  less  well-marked 
cystic  divisions.  The  spaces  themselves,  or  loculi,  contain  the  characteristic  myeloid 
material,  "  an  opaque  white,  intermixed  with  a  semi-transparent  gelatinous-looking  sub- 
stance of  a  cherry  red  color,"  and  their  substance  is  made  up  of  the  characteristic  poly- 
nucleated  and  irregular  myeloid  cells  (Fig.  29). 

When  the  tumor  encroaches  on  the  joint  the  cartilage  is  usually  spread  out  over  the 
tumor,  but  intact.  These  tumors  were  originally  mixed  up  with  the  cancerous  or  fibro- 
plastic of  Lebert.  They  are  found  likewise  in  the  gums  as  "  epulis,"  and  in  other  parts. 
In  a  specimen  of  myeloid  tumor  of  the  upper  jaw  which  I  removed  from  a  girl,  aat.  8,  the 
structure  was  very  dense  ('  Guy's  Rep.'  1873-4-7). 

Cancers  of  bone  as  of  other  parts  show  their  malignancy  in  involving  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  bone  in  which  they  are  developed.  They  may  originate  in  the  peri- 
osteum or  in  the  bone,  but  in  either  case  both  tissues  will  be  eventually  affected.  When 
they  originate  from  the  periosteum,  the  bone  may  be  found  in  parts  running  through  the 
mass  and  the  cancerous  elements  surrounding  the  shaft  (Fig.  596),  but  when  the  disease 
has  existed  for  any  period,  the  same  cancerous  elements  will  be  found  in  the  shaft  itself 
and  destroying  it.  When  the  disease  begins  in  the  bone,  it  is  usually  in  the  medulla  by 
one  or  more  different  centres,  and  these  by  their  increase,  expand  the  bone  and  utterly 
destroy  it  (Fig.  595).  The  bones  under  these  circumstances  are  very  brittle  and  apt  to 
break  on  the  slightest  force,  even  by  ordinary  muscular  action,  the  fracture  probably  being 
the  first  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  cancerous  disease.  I  have  known  fracture  to 
occur  under  these  circumstances  by  a  patient  turning  in  bed,  crossing  a  street,  or  walking 
down  stairs.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  cancer  of  bone,  bone  elements  have  little  to  do 
with  the  disease,  though  in  what  is  called  the  true  osteoid  cancer,  masses  of  bone  of  a 
condensed  kind  appear  in  the  medulla,  and  gradually  grow  until  a  large  osseous  mass  of 
disease  is  formed. 

In  Fig.  597  this  form  of  disease  is  well  seen,  and  was  taken  from  a  patient  of  Mr.  Aston 
Key's,  ret.  20,  in  wliom  masses  of  bone  and  cartilaginous  tubercles  were  found  in  the 
lungs,  pleura,  and  lymphatic  glands  after  death. 
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The  periosteal  form  of  cancer  (Fig.  59G)  grows  more  rapidly  than  the  endosteal  or 
interstitial,  and  very  quickly  assumes  a  large  size;  and  is  not  often  accompanied  by  pain; 


Fig.  595. 


Fracture  of  the  femur  from  muscular  action  at  the  seat  of  a  local  cancer  in  a  man,  set.  2S. 

the  swelling  is  rarely  globular  in  its  outline,  but  loses  itself  both  above  and  below  in  the 
surrounding  parts ;  and  in  the  integument  covering  it  large  full  veins,  from  obstruction  to 


Fig.  596. 


Periosteal  cancer  of  the  tibia. 


the  deep  veins  will  likewise  be  seen.  It  will  possess  a  semi-elastic  feel,  and  often  yield 
to  the  touch  an  unequal  sensation  as  to  density.    Endosteal  cancer  is  commonly  attended 


Fig.  597. 


Fig.  598. 

t^rtneeroTi^frfmour  m  tibia 


Cancer  attacking  necrosed  tibia. 

with  a  dull  aching  pain,  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  bone. 
Its  increase  is  at  first  slow,  but  when  it  has  so  destroyed  the 
bone  as  to  have  reached  the  periosteum,  pain  will  be  lessened, 
while  the  increase  of  the  tumor  will  be  more  rapid.  This 
form  of  cancer  is  more  frequently  secondary  than  primary. 

Primary  cancer  of  bone  or  periosteum  is  more  common  in 
children  than  in  adults. 

Epithelial  cancer  may  attack  a  bone  by  the  extension 
of  tlie  disease  from  the  soft  parts,  as  seen  in  cancer  of  the 
lij)s ;  and  skin  cancer  may  also  extend  downwards  into  a 
bone  of  an  extremity  and  cause  great  destruction.    At  times, 
a  bone  tliat  has  been  the  subject  of  necrosis  may  become  the 
seat  of  cancer,  and,  within  a  short  time,  I  had  three  such  cases  under  care,  in  two  of 
which  the  tibia  was  the  seat  of  the  disease,  necrosis  having  existed  in  both  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years;  and  in  the  third,  although  the  femur  apparently  became  necrosed  twenty- 


Osteoid  cancer  of  knee-joint.  Prep 
Guy's  Hosp.  Mus.,  1165'". 
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two  years  before  the  man  came  under  my  observation,  the  cancer  evidently  beo-an  in  the 
skin  over  it,  and  extended  down  the  sinuses  into  the  bone.  Fig,  599  was  taken  from  the 
limb  of  this  patient  during  life,  Fig.  598  was  taken  from  the  limb  after  amputation  at  the 
knee-joint  in  another  case.    In  a  man  I  treated  years  ago,  the  os  calcis  and  the  soft  parts 


Fig.  f)99. 


Cancer  of  the  skin  spreading  to  the  bone.    From  Edward  Abrahams,  set.  42. 


over  It  were  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  the  bone  after  amputation  was  found  infiltrated 
with  cancerous  epithelial  elements;  and  more  recently  (1878)  I  amputated  the  foot  of  a 
woman  which  had  been  the  seat  of  cancer  for  twenty-five  years,  and  of  necrosis  for  ten. 


The  Diagnosis  of  Tumors  of  Bone. 
In  most  cases  an  approximation  to  truth  can  only  be  made. 

A  glohdar  tnmov  situated  in  the  articular  end  of  a  bone,  and  expanding  it  but  not 
involving  the  joint,  of  slow,  steady,  and  often  painless  growth  in  a  young  subject  or  adult, 
is  probably  myeloid.  A  more  elongated  or  ovoid  tumour  situated  in  the  shaft  of  a  bone, 
of  more  rapid  growth,  with  full  veins  in  the  soft  parts  covering  it,  and  a  semi-elastic, 
unequal  feel,  in  a  young  subject,  is  probably  a  periosteal  cancer.  A  firin,  fibrous  growth, 
of  a  somewhat  globular  form,  of  gradual  increase  and  unequal  surface,  fibrous  in  one  spot, 
bony  in  another,  in  an  adult,  is  probably  an  osteo-sarcoma,  while  a  more  indurated 
growth  with  a  botryoidal  outline,  and  a  similar  clinical  history,  is  probably  an  osteo- 
chondroma. Pain,  rapid  and  ditf'used  growth,  with  unequal  density,  glandular  enlarge- 
ment, venous  obstruction,  and  wasting,  generally  indicate  cancer. 

Gradual,  painless  increase,  a  defined  contour,  globular,  botroyidal,  or  in  ridges,  with  no 
venous  obstruction,  glandular  enlargement,  or  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  usually 
indicate  a  benign  tumor.  The  more  globular  the  outline  the  greater  the  probability  of  the 
growth  being  myeloid.  The  older  the  patient  and  the  more  botryoidal  the  growth,  the 
greater  the  chance  of  its  being  enchondromatous.  The  slower  the  growth,  the  more  local 
and  divided  into  septa,  the  greater  the  chance  of  its  being  osteo-sarcoma. 

When  a  tumor  is  periosteal,  by  making  firm  pressure  below  the  tumor,  the  bone  will  be 
made  out  to  be  on  a  lower  level  than  the  growth.  When  the  tumor  is  endosteal  and  the 
bone  expanded,  on  making  firm  pressure  below  the  surface  of  the  bone,  the  bone  will  be 
felt  to  rise  gradually  from  the  unatfected  part  over  the  surface  of  the  growth  so  as  to  form 
a  shell  for  it. 

Treatment  A  tumor  of  bone  can  only  be  effectually  treated  by  excision,  and  when 

it  involves  the  articular  end  of  the  bone  and  encroaches  upon  a  joint  amputation  is  too 
often  necessary.  When  the  whole  bone  is  involved  as  in  a  cancer,  nothing  but  amputa- 
tion can  be  entertained,  and  it  is  usually  Avell  to  amputate  high  above  the  disease.  If  the 
tumor  is  placed  in  the  head  of  the  tibia,  an  amputation  at  the  knee-joint  may  be  per- 
formed, or,  where  this  is  inexpedient,  just  above  the  condyles.  If  the  condyles  of  the 
femur  are  the  seat  of  the  disease  the  amputation  should  be  at  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  it 
being  justifiable  to  amputate  at  the  hip-joint  only  when  the  disease  is  too  extensive  to 
allow  of  an  ami)Utation  through  the  bone,  for  the  hip-joint  operation  is  most  fatal  and 
should  be  performed  only  when  any  less  severe  measure  is  impossible.  In  an  evident 
cancer  of  tlie  lower  half  of  the  femur,  where  amputation  is  to  be  performed,  it  had  better 
be  at  the  hip-joint,  though  in  doubtful  cases,  tlie  limb  may  be  removed  just  above  the 
growth. 

In  the  upper  extremity,  however,  where  amputation  at  any  of  the  joints  is,  as  a  rule, 
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successful,  it  is  wise  in  cancerous  disease  to  remove  tlie  -wliGle  of  the  affected  bone  and 
amputate  at  the  articulation  above.  In  periosteal  cancers  the  whole  bone  should  always 
be  removed.  Amputation  for  myeloid  and  simple  tumors  are  generally  successful ;  and  a 
young  woman  for  whom  I  amputated  the  thigh  for  myeloid  disease,  in  1861,  was  still  well 
seventeen  years  after  the  opei'ation. 

If  a  tumor  involve  the  shaft  of  a  bone,  or  the  extremity  of  its  diaphysis,  but  not  the 
epiphysis,  and  the  growth  appears  to  be  local  and  probably  simple,  an  attempt  should  first 
be  made  to  deal  with  it  locally,  to  scoop  or  to  turn  it  out,  the  more  severe  measure  of 
excision  or  amputation  being  alone  had  recourse  to  should  the  minor  fail.  In  the  case  of 
the  enchondromatous  and  fibrous  tumors  of  bone,  the  minor  measure  is  usually  successful. 
In  fact,  in  the  treatment  of  tumors  of  bone,  when  the  disease  can  be  removed  without 
making  any  great  sacrifice  of  other  parts,  the  attempt  should  be  made.  Amputations  as 
a  pi'imary  measure  should  be  reserved  for  clearly  cancerous  cases  or  diffused  growths,  or 
for  such  as  involve  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  and,  consequently,  the  joint.  Some 
interesting  cases  illustrating  the  advantage  of  excising  portions  of  the  long  bones  when 
the  seat  of  myeloid  and  other  tumors,  have  been  recorded  by  Messrs.  Lucas  and  Morris, 
in  the  tenth  vol.  of  the  'Clinical  Society's  Transactions.' 

Pulsatile  tumors  of  bone  are  cancerous,  as  a  rule,  though  they  may  be  aneuris- 
mal.  Cancerous  tumors  of  the  skull  are  frequently  pulsatile,  and  in  one  well-marked  case 
I  had  under  care  some  time  ago,  in  which  the  frontal  bone  was  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
this  pulsatile  condition  was  its  early  symptom,  the  swelling  being  comparatively  unnoticed. 
All  pulsatile  bone  tumors  have  an  interstitial  origin  and  expand  the  bone,  the  new  growth 
receiving  its  impulse  from  the  large  arteries  that  supply  it.  Gray  ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,' 
vol.  xxxix)  has  recorded  an  example  of  pulsating  myeloid.  True  cases  of  osteo-aneurism 
are  rare.  Mr.  Bickersteth,  of  Liverpool,  has  I'ecorded  such  a  case,  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  examining  it  carefully  with  Mr.  W.  Adams,  and  reporting  upon  it  to  the  Pathological 
Society,  vol.  xix.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  a  genuine  case  of  this  disease  involving  the  tibia. 
Mr.  Mapother  ('Dublin  Med.-Trans.,'  1863)  has  recorded  another.  These  cases  are 
made  up  of  expanded  bone  from  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  bone. 

Tkeatment — Pulsatile  cancerous  tumors  of  bone,  like  the  non-pulsatile,  ought  to  be 
treated  by  amputation ;  true  osteo-aneurisms,  of  a  limited  size,  when  they  can  be  made 
out,  by  local  extirpation  or  by  destroying  them  by  means  of  the  actual  or  galvanic  cautery, 
and  when  very  extensive,  by  amputation.  Dr.  Mapother  cured  his  by  the  actual  cautery, 
and  Mr.  Bickersteth  by  amputation. 

Cysts  in  bone  ax-e  occasionally  met  Avith,  and  may  be  serous,  sanguineous,  or  hydatid. 
The  two  former  are  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  jaws,  and  in  Chapter  XIII,  attention 
has  been  directed  to  them.  Whether  they  ever  occur  in  the  long  bones  is  an  open  ques- 
tion, though  in  1870  I  trephined  the  enormously  enlarged  and  expanded  shaft  of  tlie  tibia 
of  a  man,  £Et,  30,  for  gradually  progressive  disease  of  fifteen  years'  standing;  the  bone 
having  been  the  seat  of  a  fixed  pain  in  its  centre.  I  did  so  under  the  impression  that  the 
case  was  one  of  abscess,  but  having  perforated  a  dense  shell  of  bone,  an  inch  thick,  I  came 
upon  a  cavity  the  size  of  an  egg,  which  contained  7io  pus  though  it  was  lined  with  the 
soft  velvety  material  usually  met  with  in  abscess,  and  what  escaped  from  it  was  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  blood  that  flowed  during  the  operation.  The  operation  was  quite 
successful,  and  a  rapid  cure  ensued.  I  believe  this  case  to  have  been  one  of  cyst  in  the 
bone. 

Hydatids  are  found  in  bone,  and  in  Guy's  Museum  there  is  the  head  of  a  tibia  con- 
taining a  cyst  or  echinococcus  which  holds  many  smaller  cysts  within  it;  also  another 
specimen  illustrating  the  existence  of  hydatids  in  the  vertebrae.  In  1869  I  treated  with 
Dr.  Freund,  a  case  in  which  a  large  hydatid  escaped  from  the  expanded  condyle  of  the 
humerus  after  a  puncture  in  front  of  tlie  joint.  The  hydatid  had  clearly  made  its  way 
from  the  bone  into  the  elbow-joint,  and  through  this  externally ;  a  good  recovery  with  a 
stiff  joint  ensued. 

Hypertrophy  and  atrophy  of  bone  are  pathological  realities,  although  during 
life  it  may  be  a  difficult  if  not  an  impossible  task  to  recognize  such  conditions.  Hyper- 
trophies and  chronic  inflammatory  clumges  are  consequently  often  mistaken  the  one  for 
the  other,  although  in  the  former  the  enlargement  is  gradual  and  painless,  and,  in  the 
latter,  associated  with  local  pain  and  other  evidence  of  inflammation.  In  some  cases  the 
bone  is  enlarged  and  its  cancellous  structure  expanded  (porous  hyperostosis)  ;  in  another 
it  is  enlarged,  but  at  the  same  time  more  dense  (sclerotic  hyperostosis).  These  changes 
are  best  seen  in  the  calvaria  (Fig,  600).  In  prep.  1068^*  in  Guy's  Museum,  the  bone  is  at 
least  double  its  normal  thickness.    In  rare  cases,  the  hypertrophy  is  clearly  due  to  in- 
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crease  of  function,  as  shown  in  another  preparation  in  Guy's  Museum,  1000^'',  taken  from 
a  man  who  was  a  paralytic,  and  who  had  used  his  arms  for  progression,  here  the  bones  of 
the  upper  extremity  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
lower.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  hy- 
pertrophy is  inflammatory,  and  even  in  the  case 
whicii  Mr.  P.  Hewett  mentioned  in  his  well-known 
'  College  Lectures,'  where  the  man's  skull  increased 
so  imperceptibly  year  by  year  as  to  be  only  recognized 
by  the  gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  his  hat,  the  dis- 
ease was  traced  to  an  injury. 

This  affection  is  pathologically  interesting,  though 
surgically  nothing  can  be  done  for  it. 

Atrophy  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the 
shafts  of  bones  that  have  not  been  used  for  many    „     ,  , 

...  -  Hypertrophy  and  atrophy  of  the  bone  From 

years,  as  in  pai'alytic  subjects  and  persons  wlio  have  prep,  in  Guy's  Museum, 

been  the  subjects  of  joint  disease  ;  in  tiie  bones  of 

the  aged,  and  in  those  that  have  been  injured.  The  bone  may  become  a  mere  shell,  its 
cancellous  tissue  being  expanded,  and  its  cells  filled  with  a  fatty  matter. 

When  atrophy  follows  injury,  Curling's  suggestion  ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xx)  that 
the  causes  may  be  found  in  injury  to  the  medullary  artery  is  probably  right.  This  probably 
happened  in  tlie  case  of  a  man  who  came  to  me  with  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  humerus, 
in  whom  I  found  the  bone  on  exposing  its  ends  for  operation  to  be  a  mere  shell  and  not 
half  its  normal  thickness.  It,  however,  cannot  be  the  only  explanation,  as  Norris  has 
recorded  ('American  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,'  18-i2)  a  remarkable  case,  in  which  after  a 
double  fracture  of  the  humerus  about  its  centre,  the  whole  bone  disappeared,  the  forearm 
subsequently  swinging  as  a  thong,  while  the  arm  became  shortened  six  inches ;  the  bone 
disappeared  "  by  the  gradual  action  of  the  absorbents." 

In  these  cases,  spontaneous  fracture  or  fracture  from  slight  muscular  action  is  very 
prone  to  occur. 

Tliese  cases  of  hypertrophy  or  atrophy  must  not  be  confused  with  the  elongation  of  the 
shaft  of  a  bone  which  is  due  to  inflammation,  or  to  the  shortening  of  a  bone  from  arrest 
of  its  growth  following  disease  or  the  removal  of  the  shaft,  or  to  some  injury  to  the  epi- 
physial cartilage  that  connects  the  shaft  with  the  epiphysis  ;  for  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  student's  mind  that  any  disease  or  injury  which  interferes  in  any  way 
with  the  nutrition  of  the  epiphysial  cartilage  through  which  the  long  bones  mainly  grow, 
will  be  followed  by  arrest  of  the  bone's  growth,  and  consequently,  by  tlie  shortening  of 
the  limb  ;  that  is,  when  the  disease  or  accident  occurs  in  early  life  during  the  period  of 
growth.  I  have  before  me  the  notes  of  several  cases  where  this  result  ensued.  In  one  in 
adult  life,  the  tibia  was  an  inch  shorter  than  its  fellow  after  the  removal  of  a  necrosed 
shaft  in  childhood  {vide  Fig.  583)  ;  in  another,  nearly  the  same  amount  of  shortening  fol- 
lowed an  injury  to  the  superior  epiphysial  line  of  the  tibia  ;  and  in  a  third,  the  same  result 
followed  after  a  displacement  of  the  lower  epiphysis.  In  all  these  cases,  the  fibula  was 
curved  outwards,  tlie  shaft  of  the  bone  bent,  and  the  outer  malleolus  much  lower  than  the 
inner,  the  bone  having  grown  as  the  others.  In  one  case,  the  head  of  the  fibula  was  par- 
tially displaced  outwards. 

Mollities  ossium,  or  osteo-malacia  is  a  rare  affection,  and  its  cause  wrapped 
in  obscurity.  It  is  found  in  men  in  about  one  case  in  ten  of  the  affection,  and  in  women 
is  usually  discovered  during,  even  if  it  does  not  originate  in,  pregnancy.  It  chiefly 
attacks  subjects  who,  from  some  cause  or  other,  have  been  subjected  to  prolonged  depress- 
ing influences,  more  particularly  upon  the  nervous  system. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Durham,  in  an  able  paper  on  the  subject  ('Guy's  Rep.,'  1864), 
writes  "  that" mollities  ossium  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  particular  expression,  as  it  were,  of  a 
general  morbid  condition  of  the  system,  rather  than  as  a  special  disease  of  the  bones  them- 
selves," and  I  believe  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  opinion.  It 
should  never  be  confounded  with  rickets,  or  with  the  fragility  of  the  bones  met  with  in 
the  aged  or  demented. 

"  The  first  symptom  of  the  disease,"  writes  Durham,  "  is  pain,  more  or  less  peculiar  in 
character,  always  deep-seated,  and  greatly  increased  by  pressure  or  motion ;  sometimes 
comino-  on  suddenly  and  with  extreme  severity,  sometimes  commencing  vaguely  and 
insidio^usly,  and  gradually  becoming  almost  insupportable  ;  sometimes  wandering,  at  other 
times  fixed  for  a'period  to  some  particular  spot,  and  subsequently  spreading  to  otlier  parts  ; 
sometimes  intermitting,  at  other  times  unceasing.    In  the  majority  of  cases  the  pain 
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appears  to  have  been  first  felt  in  the  lower  half  of  the  spine,  the  pelvis,  and  loins  ;  but  in 
some  it  commenced  in  the  feet,  knees,  or  other  parts  of  the  lower  extremities  ;  the  pains 
are  often  looked  upon  as  rheumatic.  Associated  with  the  pain  there  has  always  been 
noticed,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  malady,  a  feeling  of 
general  lassitude  and  disinclination  to  do  anytliing.  This  feeling  has  increased  more  or 
less  uniformly  until  it  has  ended  in  actual  inability  to  make  any  exertion  whatever,  and 
with  the  early  local  changes  are  associated  an  uncertain,  feeble  gait,  and  continual  fear  of 
foiling." 

Symptoms  that  are  more  or  less  directly  associated  with  the  softening  and  absorption 
of  the  bones  are  the  next  to  appear,  such  as  diminution  of  stature,  deformity  of  the  spine 
or  pelvis,  some  curvature  or  fracture  of  one  or  other  of  the  long  bones,  and,  as  time  pro- 
gresses, these  indications  multiply,  jiexibility,  conjoined  with  fragility,  being  the  distin- 
guishing character  of  the  bones  in  this  disease. 

The  urine  almost  always  contains  a  considerable  excess  of  lime  salts.  The  disease  is 
rarely  attended  with  any  general  or  local  symptoms  of  inflammation.  The  changes 
observed  in  the  bones  are  carefully  described  by  Durham.  Increased  vascularity  appears 
to  be  an  early  symptom,  the  lai'ge  grooves  seen  in  the  cranial  bones  being  very  striking; 
next,  the  bony  matter  is  seen  to  be  more  opaque  and  less  uniform  than  natural ;  sometimes 
it  is  irregularly  granular,  "  as  if  some  disunion  must  have  taken  place  between  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  the  bony  matter." 

The  lamination  of  the  bones  next  becomes  less  distinct ;  the  laminfe  of  the  Haversian 
system  appear  more  or  less  fused  together ;  the  bone-corpuscles  become  wider,  although 
not  with  certainty  more  numerous.  At  a  later  date  the  earthy  matter  becomes  absorbed ; 
the  Haversian  canals  become  surrounded  by  a  transparent  ring  of  animal  matter  ;  which 
rings  then  become  disintegrated  and  absorbed.  By  this  process  the  Haversian  system 
becomes  destroyed,  the  bone  assuming  a  hollowed-out,  porous,  or  somewhat  sponge-like 
appearance.  The  contrast  between  the  healthy  and  diseased  bone  is  well  seen  in  Figs. 
601,  601a. 


Fig.  601.  Fig.  601a. 


Section  of  normal  occipital  bone.  Section  affected  with  moUities. 

Durham,  '  Guy's  Rep.,'  1864. 


The  same  changes  occur  in  the  cancellated  as  in  the  compact  tissue.  In  the  more 
advanced  stage,  the  bone  disintegrates  rapidly  ;  debris  of  tissue,  such  as  the  remains  of 
bloodvessels,  shreds  of  membrane,  fat  and  oil-globules,  with  "  marrow-cells,"  fill  up  the 
large  spaces. 

Chemically,  the  inorganic  constituents  are  greatly  diminished  and  chemical  disunion 
and  pliysical  disunion  coexist,  the  earthy  matter  being  more  readily  dissolved  out  of  the 
diceased  than  out  of  normal  bone.  "  In  healthy  bone,"  writes  Durham,  "  the  constituents 
are  combined  ;  in  diseased  bone  they  seem  rather  to  be  mixed.  The  animal  constituents 
are  likewise  more  fatty  and  less  nitrogenized  than  in  normal  bone,  the  fat  is  more  free. 
In  the  mineral  constituents  the  proportion  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  the  phosphate  is 
much  diminished." 

The  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  always  bad,  although  the  possibility  of  a  cure  should 
not  be  doubted.  Trousseau  relates  cases  in  which  a  good  result  was  obtained  under  the 
combined  influence  of  rest,  warmth,  good  food,  and  cod-liver  oil ;  the  deformity,  of  course, 
remaining.  Lime  salts  ought  not  to  be  given  in  these  cases,  as  they  cannot  be  retained, 
and  to  give  them,  adds  Durham,  is  only  to  throw  additional  work  upon  the  excreting 
organs. 


RICKETS. 
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Rickets  is  an  afFection  of  early  childhood,  and,  by  Sir  W.  Jenner,  is  said  to  be  the 
commonest  of  the  diathetic  affections  among  the  London  poor.  It  is,  however,  found  in 
the  families  of  the  higher  classes,  and  it  is  essentially  due  to  some  mal-nutrition  of  the 
body,  connected  probably  with  bad  feeding  and  the  use  of  farinaceous  in  lieu  of  animal 
food,  the  bones  during  their  period  of  growth  expanding  at  their  epiphysial  ends  and  bend- 
ing in  their  shafts,  and  being  very  prone  to  incomplete  or  green-stick  fracture.  "  Dis- 
placement and  obliquity  of  the  epiphyses  may  ensue  from  softness  and  flexibility  of  the 
layer  of  bone  uniting  it  to  the  diaphysis,  as  is  seen  more  especially  in  the  ribs  ;  but  a 
slighter  degree  of  epiphysial  obliquity  is  noticed  in  many  of  the  joints  of  the  long  bones, 
such  as  the  knee  or  ankle  ;  the  weight  of  tlie  body  is  thus  thrown  unequally,  so  tliat  one 
set  of  ligaments  has  to  bear  more  traction  than  another.  These  ligaments  tlien  yield,  and 
the  joints  become  loose,  so  that  rachitic  knock-knee  {genu  valgum)  or  bow-legs  {genu 
varum)  is  formed." 

"  From  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  body  the  femur  bends  forwards,  the  tibia  usually 
forwards  and  either  inwards  or  outwards,  the  greatest  amount  of  yielding  being  where 
the  bone  is  thinnest  and  weakest.  In  many  cases  we  find  the  os  femoris  bent  forwards, 
with  anterior  and  outward  curvature  of  the  tibia,  knock-knee  and  flat-foot  being  coexistent 
in  the  same  individual.  Just  so  far  as  the  rachitic  condition  extends  so  may  we  look  for 
abnormities  of  form  ;  thus,  the  pelvis  may  acquire  some  of  those  well-known  contractions 
of  its  outlet  which  are  matters  of  such  grievous  moment  to  women  at  the  period  of  par- 
turition," tlie  pelvis  either  retaining  in  adult  life  the  small  size  and  imperfect  development 
of  infancy,  or  becoming  narrowed  as  to  its  cavity  in  one  or  other  of  its  diameters. 

The  chest  also  undergoes  allied  clianges,  and  Mr.  Shaw  has  well  pointed  out  ('  Holmes's 
System,'  vol.  iv)  how  "  pigeon  breast"  is  one  of  the  effects  of  the  disease ;  atmospheric 
pressure  bending  in  the  bones  that  have  lost  their  elasticity  and  become  softened,  and 
causing  a  projection  of  the  sternum  and  lateral  flattening  of  the  cliei^t. 

In  the  spine,  a  general  curving  of  the  whole  column  is  the  more  usual  deformity  ; 
"  lordosis,"  or  anterior  projection  of  the  lumbar  vertebraj,  as  a  compensating  curve,  being 
found  when  pelvic  obliquity  is  present. 

In  all  cases  of  rickets,  Humphry  has  shown  ('Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1862),  that  defi- 
ciency of  growth  coexists  with  deformity,  the  lower  limbs  more  tliaii  the  upper  indicating 
this  in  their  proximal  segment.  In  severe  cases,  all  the  bones  are  more  or  less  deformed, 
the  cranium — often  large — presenting  a  quadrilateral  aspect,  with  sutures  widely  open  till 
a  late  period  of  life,  or  even  subsequently  re-opening,  the  bone  either  remaining  thin  or 
subsequently  thickening.  The  periosteum  in  these  cases  is  also  usually  thickened  both  in 
flat  as  well  as  in  the  long  bones. 

The  general  symptoms  of  rickets  are  those  of  debility,  muscular  and  general  weakness 
of  the  whole  frame  gradually  passing  into  that  of  rickets  ;  dentition  is  retarded,  and  teeth 
decay  or  drop  out.  Sir  W.  Jenner  lays  great  stress  upon  profuse  perspiration  of  the  head 
during  the  night,  a  tendency  to  kick  off  bedclothes,  fetid  stools,  and  general  tenderness  of 
surface,  as  constant  symptoms  of  the  early  stage. 

Tomes  and  De  Morgan  inform  us  that  a  rickety  bone  has  the  structural  arrangement  of 
normal  bone  without  the  earthy  salts.  Jenner  ('  Med.  Times,'  1860),  however,  describes 
an  enlargement  of  the  lacunae  generally,  the  effusion  of  a  red  pulpy  substance  in  the  can- 
cellous tissue,  and  a  thickening  of  the  periosteum;  while  Gee  ('St.  Bart.  Rep.,'  1868), 
Dickinson  ('Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1852),  and  others,  have  pointed  out  how  the  viscera  un- 
dergo some  ''albuminoid"  changes,  unlike  the  waxy  or  lardaceous  disease. 

Rickets  is  a  curable  affection,  that  is,  if  taken  before  it  has  far  advanced  and  it  is  re- 
markable to  what  an  extent  the  deformities  are  remediable  under  natural  processes,  the  curved 
or  bent  shafts  of  bone  recovering  their  natural  shape  on  taking  off  downward  pressure  and 
improving  the  general  powers  of  the  child.  In  more  severe  cases  where  the  curvature 
cannot  be  remedied,  the  bone  consolidates  and  becomes  strengthened  by  buttresses  of  bone 
along  the  concavity,  and,  although  the  stature  may  be  diminished  and  the  limbs  deformed, 
the  general  powers  of  the  patient  may  be  restored  and  a  sound  recovery  take  place. 

Treatment  The  medical  treatment  of  rickets  should  be  conducted  on  reasonable 

principles  fresh  air  and  abundance  of  it,  simple  nutritious  food  such  as  may  suit  the 

conditions  of  the  digestive  organs  being  essentials  ;  milk  and  beef  tea  for  young  children 
should  be  mostly  relied  upon,  and  meat  in  moderation  for  the  older.  Cod-liver  oil,  ii-on, 
and  quinine,  are  also  very  valuable  drugs.  The  bowels  should  be  carefully  attended  to, 
while  all  violent  purgatives  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  surgical  treatment  in  the  early  stages  is  the  prevention  of  deformity,  and  in  the 
later  the  remedying  of  it.    By  way  of  prevention,  the  child  should  be  restrained  from  any 
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prolonged  standing  or  sitting  position,  the  horizontal  posture  should  be  observed  as  far  as 
possible,  some  little  exercise  being  allowed  and  then  rest,  tlie  two  alternating  according 
to  the  powers  of  tiie  patient  and  the  necessities  of  the  case.  As  the  general  health  and 
powers  improve,  more  liberty  may  be  allowed.  In  spinal  cases  these  observations  are  more 
especially  binding,  and  in  them  movable  couches  and  spinal  chairs  are  of  great  service. 

Where  modern  deformity  exists,  more  particularly  in  the  lower  extremities,  it  is  often 
interesting  to  observe  how,  by  the  above  means,  the  bones  recover  their  normal  shape, 
children  "growing  out"  of  their  deformity  as  their  health  improves,  as  long  as  the  sur- 
geon takes  care  it  is  not  increased  by  neglect. 

In  still  worse  examples,  and  where  exercise  is  essential  and  intermittent  rest  will  not 
be  observed,  splints  and  instruments  may  be  bound  to  the  legs.  Two  long  side  splints 
reaching  to  the  ground,  carefully  bound  together  and  removed  at  night,  are  as  good  as  any, 
or  an  iron  splint  with  joints  at  the  knee  and  ankle.  Some  surgeons  prefer  an  outer  splint 
for  knock  knee,  and  an  inner  one  for  bow  legs. 

"When  the  curvature  of  the  shafts  of  the  leg  bones  is  very  great  or  acute,  Mr.  H.  Marsh 
has  adopted  the  plan  of  forcibly  straightening  the  bones  when  the  patients  are  under 
chloroform.  He  thinks  little  of  the  risk  of  breaking  the  bone,  knowing  how  rickety  bones 
unite  ('  St.  Barth.  Rep.,'  for  1870).  He  believes  the  plan  more  adapted  for  acute  than 
chronic  cases.  In  extreme  cases,  a  wedge  of  bone  may  be  removed  from  the  shaft.  I 
did  this  in  1863  on  the  leg  of  a  child  between  four  and  five  years  of  age,  and  Mr.  Little 
has  more  recently  performed  the  same  operation  with  advantage.  It  should  only  be  done 
in  extreme  instances  of  deformity,  and  when  no  hope  of  improvement  by  other  means  can 
be  entertained. 

Osteitis  Deformans. 

This  name  has  been  given  by  Sir  James  Paget  to  a  remarkable  disease  which  he  has 
described  in  an  able  paper  published  in  vol.  Ix  of  the  'Trans,  of  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society,'  1877.  I  have  recorded  in  the  'Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  for  1877  a 
good  example  of  it. 

It  begins,  writes  Paget,  in  middle  age  or  later,  is  very  slow  in  progress,  may  continue 
for  many  years  without  influence  on  the  general  healtli,  and  gives  no  other  trouble  than 
that  which  is  due  to  the  changes  of  shape,  size,  and  dii-ection  of  the  diseased  bones. 
Even  when  the  skull  is  hugely  thickened,  and  all  its  bones  exceedingly  altered  in  struc- 
ture, the  mind  remains  unaflTected. 

The  disease  affects  most  frequently  the  long  bones  of  the  lower  extremities  and  the  skull, 
and  is  usually  symmetrical.  The  bones  enlarge  and  soften,  and  those  bearing  weight  yield 
and  become  unnaturally  curved  and  misshapen,  suggesting  the  proposed  name  "  osteitis 
deformans." 

The  spine,  whether  by  yielding  to  the  weight  of  the  overgrown  skull  or  by  change  in 
its  own  structures,  may  sink  and  seem  to  shorten,  with  greatly  increased  dorsal  and 

lumbar  curves  ;  the  pelvis  may  become 
wide,  and  the  necks  of  the  femora  be- 
come nearly  horizontal.  But  tiie  limbs, 
however  misshapen,  remain  strong  and 
fit  to  support  the  trunk.  (  Vide  Fig. 
602.) 

In  its  earlier  periods,  and  sometimes 
through  all  its  course,  the  disease  is 
attended  with  pains  in  the  affected 
bones,  pains  widely  various  in  severity 
and  variously  described  as  rheumatic, 
gouty,  or  neuralgic,  not  especially  noc- 
turnal or  periodical.  It  is  unattended 
with  fever.  No  characteristic  condi- 
tions of  urine  or  feces  have  been 
found  in  it,  nor  is  it  associated  with 
any  constitutional  disease,  unless  it  be 
cancer.  Three  out  of  the  four  cases 
recorded  have  ended  in  connection 
with  this  affection. 

The  bones  examined  after  death 
show  the  consequeuces  of  an  inflam- 


FiG.  602. 


Drawing  taken  from  Author's  case,  'Guy's  Rep.,'  1S77. 
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mation  affecting:,  in  the  skull,  the  whole  thickness;  in  the  long  bones  chiefly  the  compact 
structure  of  their  walls,  and  not  only  the  walls  of  their  shafts,  but  in  a  very  characteristic 
manner  those  of  their  articular  surfaces. 

"  The  changes  of  structure  produced  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  disease  have  not  yet 
been  observed  ;  but  it  may  be  believed  that  they  are  inflammatory,  for  the  softening  is 
associated  with  enlargement,  with  excessive  production  of  impeiifectly  developed  struc- 
tures, and  with  increased  blood-supply. 

"  Whether  inflammation,  in  any  degree,  continues  to  the  last,  or  whether,  after  many 
years  of  progress,  any  reparative  changes  ensue,  after  the  manner  of  a  so-called  consecu- 
tive hardening,  is  uncertain." 

The  disease  does  not  apparently  have  any  shortening  influence  on  life,  for  in  Sir  J. 
Paget's  case  it  had  existed  for  twenty  years,  and  in  my  own  the  man  is  now  sixty-three, 
and  in  robust  health,  the  symptoms  having  shown  themselves  about  seven  years. 

I  also,  in  May,  1877,  saw  a  second  example  of  this  aftection  in  the  person  of  a  married 
lady,  8et.  54,  who,  although  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  was  quite  unable  to  walk 
without  crutches,  on  account  of  the  weight  and  weakness  of  her  legs.  The  disease  had 
been  gradually  coming  on  for  six  years,  and  the  pains  in  the  thighs  had  given  her  great 
trouble.  When  I  saw  her  she  came  into  my  room  on  crutches  and  sat  do>vn  with  the 
arched  back  so  peculiar  to  this  affection,  her  thigh  bones  were  enormously  thickened  and 
bent,  the  necks  of  the  femora  were  horizontal,  as  proved  by  the  test  line  of  the  ilio-femoral 
triangle  (Fig.  50G),  and  the  knees  were  far  ai)art  from  the  bowing  of  the  legs.  The  bones 
of  the  upper  extremity  were  also  clearly  enlarged.  I  could  not  make  out  that  the  cranial 
bones  were  involved.  The  lady  informed  me  that  she  was  at  least  an  inch  shorter  this 
year  than  she  was  last,  the  changes  in  the  necks  of  the  femora  would,  however,  account 
for  this  fact. 

She  had  had  two  sisters,  one  died  from  cancer  of  the  breast,  while  the  second  was  an 
imbecile  and  had  died  in  an  asylum. 

The  case  well  supports  the  observations  that  have  been  made. 

Sir  J.  Paget  regards  the  disease  as  inflammatory,  Dr.  Goodhart  brings  forward  another 
hypothesis.  He  does  not  think  the  term  inflammatory  can  be  considered  as  properly 
descriptive  of  this  disease,  partly  because  to  give  "  inflammation"  so  wide  a  meaning  as 
would  embrace  a  general  hypertrophy  of  all  the  bones,  as  one  of  its  results  would  be  to 
deprive  the  term  of  all  significance  ;  and  also  because  it  is  still  less  applicable  to  other 
diseases  allied  to  the  one  in  question. 

Dr.  Goodhart  considers  that  hyperostosis  is  essentially  a  new  growth,  or  as  he  expresses 
it,  a  generalized  bone  tumor,  and  adduces  in  support  of  this  view: — 1st.  The  clinical  his- 
tory of  the  disease  ;  its  coexistence  with  otherwise  good  health;  the  absence  of  pain,  its 
intractability  under  treatment  ;  its  frequent  association  towards  its  close  with  some  other 
form  of  malignant  tumor.  2dly.  Its  peculiar  parallelism  with  molluscum  fibrosum  and  a 
form  of  elephantiasis,  which  is  a  corresponding  disease  in  the  subcutaneous  or  ribro-cellular 
connective-tissue,  to  this  in  bone  connective  tissue.  There  is  certainly  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  this  view,  and  thougii  Sir  James  Paget  does  not  see  his  way  to  adopting 
it  as  the  more  probable,  I  am,  on  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  and  unfettered  by  any 
partiality  for  a  theory  of  my  own,  inclined  to  think  with  my  colleague. 

No  treatment  seems  to  have  the  slightest  influence  on  the  progress  of  this  affection. 


CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

ON  GUNSHOT  INJURIES. 

"Gunshot  Ixjuiues,"  writes  Professor  Longmore,  "  are  the  injuries  which  result 
from  tlie  action  of  missiles  set  in  motion  by  a  force  which  is  derived  from  the  ignition  of 
explosive  compounds.  They  comprehend  every  kind  and  degree  of  hurt  which  is  capable 
of  being  produced  on  the  human  frame  by  the  mechanical  impulse  of  obtuse  bodies."  He 
informs  us,  moreover,  tiiat  in  every  100  casualties  there  are  20  killed  to  80  wounded,  and 
tiiat  of  the  wounded  one-third  of  tlie  cases  are  severe  and  two-thirds  slight. 

The  wounds  vary  much  in  their  character  and  nature — one  caused  by  a  rifle  ball  differ- 
ino-  from  that  by  a  cannon  ball  or  shell ;  and  the  direct  effect  of  a  missile  upon  a  part 
56 
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differs  from  that  produced  indirectly  by  the  scattering  of  stones  or  any  other  liard  sub- 
stance caused  by  cannon  shot  or  shell.  Gunshot  contusions  of  tissues,  although  apparently 
trivial,  are,  as  in  civil  life,  often  associated  with  severe  deep-seated  injuries ;  and  super- 
ficial wounds,  a])parently  unimportant,  are  often  attended  with  or  followed  by  serious 
accidents.  Gunshot  wounds  are  always  of  the  contused  class,  those  of  civil  life,  however 
severe,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  attended  with  that  complete  attrition  and  displacement,  and 
even  total  removal  of  substance,  which  are  so  constantly  characteristic  of  wounds  pro- 
duced by  gunshots,  particularly  in  those  of  recent  times.  Gunshot  wounds,  moreover, 
are  also  prone  to  be  complicated  by  the  introduction  into  the  wound  of  some  foreign  body, 
such  as  some  portion  of  the  soldier's  dress  pressed  into  the  wound,  or  some  part  of  the 
wadding,  shot,  or  shell  itself. 

It  should  also  be  known  that  "  substances  of  very  low  degrees  of  density,  such  as  plugs 
of  tallow,  light  wood,  cork,  wads  of  paper,  and  others,  will  serve  to  inflict  penetrating 
wounds  in  the  softer  structures  of  the  body,  having  all  the  characters  of  wounds  inflicted 
by  denser  projectiles,  if  sufficient  velocity  be  impressed  upon  them.  But  the  necessary 
force  to  accomplish  this  result  can  only  be  executed  within  very  limited  distances." 
(Longmore.) 

"  The  external  distinguishing  signs  of  penetrating  gunshot  wounds  are  generally  mani- 
fest enough.  The  general  dimensions  of  the  opening  made  by  the  shot  sufficiently  show 
whether  it  has  been  made  by  a  small-arm  bullet,  a  large  grape  shot,  or  a  still  larger  gun- 
shot ;  its  shape,  whether  it  has  been  made  by  a  round  projectile,  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell, 
or  an  irregular  splinter  of  some  secondary  missile,  wliile  the  aspect  and  condition  of  the 
lips  of  the  wound  and  of  the  structures  immediately  surrounding  it,  sufficiently  mark  it  as 
not  being  one  inflicted  by  a  stabbing  or  cutting  instrument." 

Gunshot  wounds  differ  considerably  in  appearance,  these  differences  depending  upon 
the  forms  of  tlie  missiles  causing  the  injury,  and  their  speed,  as  well  as  the  part  of  the 
body  struck,  and  the  position  of  the  patient  relative  to  the  projectile  at  the  time  of  injury. 
When  part  of  the  body  is  carried  away  by  a  gunshot  at  full  speed,  the  surface  of  separa- 
tion will  present  a  level  yet  contused  and  almost  pulpitied  aspect.  When  the  S2)eed  is  less 
rapid,  the  soft  parts  where  the  separation  has  taken  place  will  be  more  lacerated  and  the 
bone  comminuted  ;  and  when  the  speed  is  spent,  or  oblique  in  direction,  the  injured  parts 
will  either  be  crushed  more  or  less  deeply,  or  with  little  or  no  evidence  of  external  injury 
the  deeper  parts  may  be  irre|)arably  disorganized. 

Again,  buUets  when  at  full  speed  perforate  or  penetrate,  but  when  at  lessened 
speed  they  crush  and  lacerate.  When  a  gun  is  discharged  near  the  body,  tlie  parts 
around  the  wound  of  entrance  will  be  blackened,  and  burned,  while  the  wound  of  entrance 
appears  as  if  punched  out.  When  tiie  discliarge  of  the  musket  takes  place  a  few  inches 
from  the  body,  the  injured  tissues  will  be  more  or  less  scorched,  blackened,  and  studded 
with  grains  of  unexploded  powder,  and  the  wound  of  entrance  large,  ragged,  and  exca- 
vated. 

Wounds  from  bullets  not  at  full  speed,  and  fired  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  will  present  an  opening  the  size  of  the  projectile,  or  possibly  smaller,  cir- 
cular in  shape,  with  serrated  (inverted),  undermined,  puckered,  and  flabby  edges ;  at 
times,  however,  a  flap  of  skin  is  found  at  the  opening. 

The  margin  of  the  opening  will  appear  as  if  contused,  the  evidences  of  bruising  fading 
away  into  the  surrounding  tissues. 

AVhen  the  speed  of  the  bullet  is  much  diminished,  no  skin  may  be  carried  away — the 
diminished  speed  of  the  missile  simply  stretching  and  tearing  asunder  the  tissues  to  allow 
of  entrance. 

When  wadding  or  other  foreign  substance  has  been  carried  into  the  wound  of  entrance, 
this  will  of  necessity  be  more  lacerated,  and  appear  larger  than  it  would  otherwise  be ; 
and  the  same  conditions  may  be  found  to  exist  when  a  ball  enters  the  body  where  bone  is 
only  covered  with  thin  integument. 

In  modern  warfare  where  the  rifle  bullets  are  of  a  cylindro-conoidal  form  (Fig.  603), 
soft  parts  are  more  readily  penetrated  and  bones  more  generally  split  or  splintered  than 
was  found,  of  old,  from  the  impact  of  round  balls.  In  the  late  Franco-German  war  these 
points  were  generally  observed,  and  although  the  Prussian  and  Bavarian  balls  were  said 
to  be  larger  than  those  of  the  French,  the  wounds  produced  by  all  were  very  much  alike  ; 
if  anything,  liowever,  the  wound  from  the  needle-gun  produced  the  wider  tract  and  larger 
opening. 

Indeed,  in  the  "  seton  wounds,"  or  wounds  penetrating  the  soft  parts  alone,  of  all  these 
balls  it  was  often  difficult  to  make  out  the  wound  of  entrance  from  the  wound  of  exit. 
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When  they  traversed  the  soft  parts  alone,  they  often  ran  so  cleanly  through  them,  that 
only  slight  suppuration  followed  and  repair  was  rapid  ;  these  modern  balls  causing  le-is 
severe  lesions  of  the  soft  parts  than  the  old  spherical  balls.  Billroth  asserts  that  woun  Is 
with  si)lit-like  exits  were  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  suppuration  that  followed.  Whin 
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English  and  foreign  bullets,  now  employed,  of  natural  size. 


bones  were  struck,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  ball,  the  injury  was  alike  ;  there  was  com- 
minution, vertical  splintering,  and  at  times  almost  pulverizations.  Indeed,  in  civil  life 
there  is  nothing  like  the  splintering  and  comminution  of  bones  seen  in  wounds  from  rifle 
bullets. 

The  amount  of  alteration  in  form  which  the  projectiles  assume  after  striking  a  bone  is 
very  remarkable — some  being  comjdetely  flattened,  others  strangely  contorted,  wiiile  many 
are  split. 

Dr.  Knester,  of  the  Augusta  Hospital,  Berlin,  however,  has  proved  by  experiment 
(1874)  that  the  amount  of  injury  the  bones  and  soft  parts  sustain  in  a  gunshot  wound 
depends  much  upon  the  softness  or  hardness  of  the  bullet — a  hard  one  going  through  a 
part  and  leaving  a  "  seton  wound,"  where  a  soft  one  would  produce  friglitful  destruction 
of  tissue.  He  explains  this  fact  by  the  lead  of  the  softer  bullets  becoming  heated  by 
collision  with  bone  and  broken  up  (not  melted).  The  Martini-Henry  bullet  is  a  hard  one 
and  made  of  twelve  parts  hard  lead,  and  one  tin.  The  Ciiassepot  and  the  others  are  all 
made  of  soft  lead,  and  consequently  break  up  and  flatten  out  against  bone,  thereby  causing 
large  apertures  of  exit  and  great  laceration  of  tissue. 

When  the  head  of  a  bone  is  struck  it  is  probably  comminuted.  When  bones  are  not 
broken  but  only  bruised,  acute  periostitis  and  endostitis  are  very  common,  the  concussion 
of  the  bone  being  generally  so  severe  as  to  excite  acute  action. 

With  the  rifle-ball  the  course  is  more  frequently  direct  than  with  that  from  the  old 
smooth-bored  musket.  Tortuous  courses  are  even  now  met  with,  but  less  frequently,  the 
weight  of  the  ball  and  the  extreme  velocity  with  which  it  flies  producing  a  more  direct 
route.  It  penetrates  the  soft  tissues  in  a  direct  line,  and  when  it  strikes  bone  either  runs 
through  or  splinters  it,  entering  it  like  a  wedge.  It  will  often  appear,  writes  Loiigmore, 
that  the  track  of  a  bullet,  even  at  full  speed,  is  widely  removed  from  a  straight  line.  But 
it  usually  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  the  apparent  irregularity  in  the  course  the  projectile 
has  taken  if  the  many  varied  positions  in  which  the  body  and  its  parts  are  liable  to  be 
placed  are  called  to  mind,  and  if,  when  making  the  examination,  the  surgeon  takes  care 
to  i)lace  the  patient  in  a  similar  position  to  that  he  was  in  when  struck. 

The  injury  imparted  to  soft  parts  by  what  are  calle  l  spent  balls  or  ricochet  shots  is  the 
most  destructive,  and  large  projectiles  "  rolling  over''  the  surface  of  a  part,  or  moving  at 
low  rates  of  speed,  possess  a  force  which  will  crush  all  parts  with  which  they  happen  to 
come  in  contact,  even  extremities,  and  ru[)turing  internal  organs  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

A  conical  rifle  ball,  w  hen  partially  spent,  may  lodge  in  a  part,  either  in  a  bone  or  some 
soft  tissue.  It  may  take  some  unusual  path  and  lodge  where  the  surgeon  cannot  find  it, 
or  remove  it ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  it  may  rest,  become  encysted,  and  give  but 
little  trouble.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  set  up  a  ciironic  inflammatory  action  in 
the  part  and  give  rise  to  local  suppuration.    Bullets,  however,  rarely  lodge  in  the  soft 
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parts  without  giving  rise  to  suppuration,  although  in  bones  they  may  do  so.  Sucli  cases 
shoukl  not,  however,  induce  the  surgeon  to  leave  them  alone  when  tliey  can  be  removed  ; 
they  should  always  be  extracted  if  possible,  unless  they  have  penetrated  any  of  the  great 
cavities  of  the  body.  Billroth  speaks  very  strongly  on  this  j)oint.  In  all  blind  wound 
tracks  of  the  extremities,  the  finger  should  be  passed  into  the  wound  and  the  foreign  body 
looked  for,  the  external  wound  being  enlarged  when  needed  for  this  purpose  ;  and  in  non- 
penetrating wounds  of  the  head,  chest,  abdomen,  and  pelvis,  the  same  practice  may  be 
observed.  The  removal  of  the  ball  as  the  cause  of  irritation  has  not  only  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  body  of  the  patient,  but  it  has  an  equally  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
mind  ;  tor  as  long  as  the  ball  remains  lost  in  the  tissues,  the  soldier  naturally  regards  it 
as  a  serious  impediment  to  his  recovery,  and  there  is  no  effect  equal  to  tJiat  caused  by  its 
removal.  Billroth  has  found  much  assistance  from  Nelaton's  sound  in  doubtful  cases,  but, 
as  a  rule,  he  says  that  projectiles  that  cannot  be  reached  by  the  fingers  can  rarely  be 
extracted,  the  bullet  forceps,  even  the  American,  being  of  small  value. 

When  a  i)ai't  of  the  body  is  carried  away  by  a  cannon  ball  at  full  speed,  the  stump  will 
present  a  level  surface  of  contused  and  almost  pulpified  tissues.  The  muscles  and  integu- 
ment will  not  have  retracted  ;  the  extremity  of  the  broken  bone  will  probably  stand  out, 
small  fragments  of  bone  being  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  wound. 

"When  the  same  result  follows  the  contact  of  a  cannon  ball,  the  force  of  which  is  par- 
tially expended,  there  will  be  evidence  of  more  dragging  and  laceration  of  the  soft  parts, 
more  irregularity  of  the  M'ound,  more  hanging  of  the  muscles,  greater  comminution  of  the 
bone,  and  greater  injury  to  the  soft  parts  above  the  seat  of  separation,  and  probably 
greater  splintering  of  the  bone  upwards. 

"When  the  force  of  the  cannon  ball  is  still  less  or  spent,  there  may  be  no  separation  of 
impaired  parts,  but  a  general  contusion,  crushing,  or  disorganization.  In  some  cases 
where  the  force  is  oblique,  there  may  be  no  external  evidence  of  injury,  this  want  of 
external  evidence  being  too  commonly  associated  with  broken  bones  or  severe  internal 
laceration  of  viscera  or  soft  parts.  Such  cases  were  formerly  set  down  as  due  to  "  wind 
contusions,"  or,  the  "  brush  of  a  shot,"  but  are  now  believed  to  be  caused  by  contusions 
of  nearly  spent  cannon  balls,  or  glancing  blows  from  some  projectile. 

Shell  wounds,  as  a  rule,  produce  severe  laceration  of  soft  parts,  and  though  they  may 
penetrate  tissues,  yet  they  very  rarely  pass  through  them. 

7'he  wounds  produced  by  rifle-balls  at  full  speed  at  the  point  of  entrance  are  often 
small,  circular,  clean  cut,  and  inverted  edges  ;  but  at  the  point  of  exit  large,  irregular, 
and  with  everted  edges. 

As  the  distance  from  the  weapon  increases  and  the  velocity  of  the  ball  diminishes,  so 
the  wound  of  entrance  becomes  less  circular  and  regular,  larger  and  more  contused  ;  tlie 
wound  "  sometimes  consisting  of  three  triangular  flaps,  which  on  being  lifted  up  can  be 
made  to  meet  at  tlieir  apices  in  the  centre  of  the  opening." — Lonymore. 

When  the  ball  has  passed  through  the  part  the  wound  of  exit  will  probably  be  larger 
than  the  projectile,  more  irregular,  torn,  and  everted  than  that  of  entrance,  the  subcuta- 
neous fat  projecting.  At  times,  however,  with  tiie  cylindro-conoidal  bullet  discharged  at 
full  speed,  there  is  little  difference  between  the  two  wounds.  In  the  patient's  clothing, 
when  the  wound  of  entrance  is  punctured,  that  of  exit  will  be  lacerated. 

Tlie  pain  caui-ed  by  a  gunshot  wound  depends  upon  the  parts  that  are  injured.  In  a 
general  way  it  is  not  severe,  and  when  so,  is  evanescent ;  wi-iters  tell  us,  that  it  is  of'ten 
described  like  the  sudden  stroke  of  a  cane,  or  the  shock  of  a  heavy  blow.  Sometimes 
soldiers  are  unaware  of  their  wounds.  When  the  trunks  of  nerves  are  pushed  aside  and 
injured,  intense  pain  may  be  felt,  but  not  locally.  Longmore  relates  the  case  of  an  officer, 
who,  from  his  sensations,  thought  his  arm  was  broken,  but  on  examination  no  such  injui-y 
existed,  a  ball  had  passed  from  right  to  left  through  his  neck,  which  probably  injured 
some  of  the  cervical  or  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  thereby  giving  rise  to  his  error.  More 
pain  is  occasionally  felt  at  the  wound  of  exit  of  a  bullet  than  that  of  entrance. 

Shock — "  When  a  large  bone  is  suddenly  shattered,  a  cavity  penetrated,  an  impor- 
tant viscus  wounded,  or  a  limb  carried  away  by  a  round  shot,  the  most  prominent  symp- 
tom is  the  general  perturbation  and  alarm  which  in  most  cases  instantaneously  supervene 
on  the  injury.  This  is  generally  described  as  the  'shock'  of  the  gunshot  wound.  Tlie 
j  atient  trembles  and  totters,  is  pale,  complains  of  being  faint,  perhaps  vomits.  His  fea- 
tures express  extreme  anxiety  and  distress.  This  emotion  is  in  great  measure  instinctive, 
and  seems  to  be  sympathy  of  the  whole  frame  with  the  part  subjected  to  serious  injury, 
expressed  tiirough  the  nervous  system.  This  shock  is  more  or  less  persistent,  according 
to  circumstances.    Examples  seem  to  show  that  it  may  occasionally  be  overpowered 
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altogether,  even  in  most  severe  injuries,  by  morul  and  nervous  action  of  another  kind,  by 
a  state  of  mental  tension,  but  this  can  rarely  hapi)en  when  the  injury  is  a  vital  one.  Panic 
may  lead  to  similar  symptoms  of  sliock,  although  the  wound  is  of  a  less  serious  nature.  A 
soldier,  having  his  thoughts  carried  away  from  himself,  his  whole  frame  stimulated  to  the 
utmost  height  of  excitement  by  the  continued  scenes  and  circumstances  of  the  fight,  when 
he  feels  himself  wounded  is  suddenly  recalled  to  a  sense  of  personal  danger ;  and  if  he  be 
seized  with  doubt  whether  his  wound  is  mortal,  depression  as  low  as  his  excitement  was 
high  may  immediately  follow.  This  depression  will  vary  in  degree,  according  to  indi- 
vidual character  and  intelligence,  state  of  health  and  other  personal  peculiarities.  For 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  in  every  action  numerous  examples  occur  of  men  walking  to  the 
field  hospital  for  assistance  almost  unsupported  after  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  other  such  severe 
injury ;  on  the  other,  men  whose  wounds  are  slight  in  proportion,  are  quite  overcome,  and 
require  to  be  carried." 

"  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  graver  the  injury,  the  greater  and  more  persistent  is 
the  amoiuit  of  '  shock.'  A  rifie  bullet  which  sidits  up  a  long  bone  into  many  longitudinal 
fragments  inflicts  a  very  much  more  serious  injury  than  the  ordinary  fracture  effected  by 
the  ball  from  a  smooth-boi-e  musket,  and  the  constitutional  shock  bears  like  proportion. 
When  a  portion  of  one  or  botli  of  the  lower  extremities  is  carried  away  by  a  cannon  ball, 
the  higher  towards  the  trunk  the  injury  is  inflicted  the  greater  the  shock,  independent  of 
the  loss  of  blood.  When  a  ball  has  entered  the  body,  though  its  course  be  not  otherwise 
indicated,  the  continuance  of  shock  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  some  organ  essential  to 
life  has  been  implicated  in  the  injury." — Longmore. 

Hemorrhage  The  amount  of  hemorrhage  attending  a  gunshot  wound  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  situation  of  the  wounded  vessels.  When  large  vessels  are  involved, 
death  is  rapid,  and  such  cases  do  not  come  under  the  notice  of  the  army  surgeon. 

In  the  cases  that  come  into  the  surgeon's  hands  in  a  general  way  there  has  been  an 
attack  of  hemorrhage  directly  after  the  injury,  but  little  more  ;  possibly  some  oozing,  but 
rarely  much,  may  exist. 

When  a  limb  is  shot  off,  there  is  rarely  more  bleeding  than  when  it  has  been  torn  off 
by  machinery  as  seen  in  civil  life.  Large  vessels,  when  torn  or  twisted,  seldom  bleed. 
In  these  cases  the  plugged  pulsating  extremity  of  the  lacerated  artery  will  generally  be 
found  projecting  from  the  wound. 

In  the  wound  caused  by  riJle-baUs,  vessels  escape  in  a  marvellous  manner,  the  great 
resiliency  of  large  vessels  and  the  freedom  with  which  they  slip  away  under  pressure  from 
their  loose  cellular  connections,  allowing  a  ball  to  pass  along  or  across  their  course  with- 
out wounding  them.  At  times  the  vessels  may  be  so  contused  as  to  become  obstructed 
and  obliterated  (vide  Prep,  at  Netley).  Nevetheless,  a  rifle-ball  occasionally  may  directly 
divide  a  large  artery  and  cause  instantaneous  death.  In  the  American  war,  among  the 
cases  of  primary  gunshot  lesions  of  the  arteries  that  came  under  treatment,  it  was  found 
that  in  most,  only  a  portion  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  had  been  carried  away,  and  that 
retraction  had  thus  been  pi-evented. 

Secondary  hemorrhage  is  common  in  gunshot  wounds,  and  is  due  probably,  as  a 
rule,  to  the  reoi)ening  of  a  wound  in  a  vessel  temporarily  closed,  or  to  the  sloughing  of 
some  part  of  its  walls  that  had  been  injured.  In  former  case,  the  new  tissue  that  had 
stopped  for  a  time  the  flow  of  blood,  gives  way  under  some  sudden  movement  or  local 
mechanical  force  such  as  some  foreign  body  in  the  wound  ;  or  breaks  down  during  the 
suppurative  or  sloughing  process.  In  the  latter,  the  injured  coats  of  the  artery  are  cast 
off,  having  been  destroyed  by  some  contusion  or  other  violence.  In  either  case  the  throm- 
bus or  clo't  in  the  vessel  is  not  sufficiently  well  formed  or  organized  to  resist  the  force  of 
the  blood  current  from  behind.  When  such  a  clot  organizes,  there  will,  of  course,  be  no 
bleeding.  "The  great  frequency  of  secondary  hemorrhage  has  for  its  chief  causes  the 
absence^or  faultiness  of  sanitary  conditions,  and  the  debility  of  the  patient,  due  to  priva- 
tion of  nourishin<T  food,  and  to  exposure.  The  means  calculated  to  remove  or  anticipate 
such  evils  will,  if  applied,  be  of  more  value  than  is  the  ligature  in  coping  with  secondary 
bleeding  after  gunshot  injury."— 7l/ac  Cormac.  ,    .    .  . 

AVith  respect  to  the  treatment  of  secondary  hemorrhage  after  gunshot  wounds  it  is  in 
principle  similar  to  that  which  the  civil  surgeon  follows.  Styptics  where  large  vessels 
are  concerned  are  worse  than  useless.  Pressure  is  only  applicable  for  temporary,  but  not 
curative  purposes,  and  thus  the  surgeon  is  driven  to  cut  down  upon  the  wounded  artery 
to  tie  or  twist  both  ends,  or,  to  apply  the  same  practice  to  the  vessel  in  its  contiuuity 
le-idiu"'  to  the  seat  of  bleeding  when  the  former  operation  is  too  difficult  or  dangerous.^ 
Billroth  advocates  dealing  with  the  main  trunk  of  the  bleeding  vessel  at  an  early  period  of 
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the  hemorrhage,  and  not  wasting  time  by  dehiy.  He  says  that  out  of  twenty-three  cases 
in  which  he  applied  a  ligature  to  large  arteries  for  hemorrliage,  deatli  took  place  in  seven 
from  bleeding  on  the  separation  of  the  ligature,  when  no  clot  was  found  in  tlie  vessel  ;  in 
twelve  from  hemorrhage  and  pyajmia,  of  which  no  examination  was  made,  and  seven  alone 
recovered. 

In  the  late  Continental  war  Stromeyer  and  Mac  Cormac  maintain  that  the  result  of 
such  operations  was  uniforndy  unfavorable.  Out  of  twelve  cases  which  Stromeyer  saw, 
only  two  recovered.  "  I  think,"  he  says,  "  we  must  decide  to  amputate  oftener  in  cases 
of  secondary  hemorrhage." 

Possibly  a  better  result  might  have  followed  torsion  of  the  arteries,  for,  after  such  a 
practice,  when  bleeding  has  been  arrested,  there  is  nothing  to  set  up  fresh  mischief  in  the 
artery,  no  foreign  body  like  the  ordinary  ligature  to  excite  any  ulcerative  or  disorganizing 
process  tlirough  which  hemorrhage  may  take  place  ;  the  thrombus  tliat  forms  in  the  vessels 
after  torsion,  boing  allowed  to  go  on  undisturbed,  to  organize  and  to  become  incor[)orated 
with  the  incurved  middle  arterial  coat  as  one  firm  organized  fibrinous  mass.  The  catgut 
ligature,  however,  may  possibly  be  of  use  in  these  cases. 

Treatment  In  the  front  of  the  battle-field  little  more  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 

treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  than  the  application  of  some  provisional  dressing ;  some 
pressure  or  tourni(juet  to  arrest  hemorrliage  when  the  vessel  cannot  be  at  once  secured  ; 
some  splint  or  other  available  support  to  prevent  extra  injury  being  inflicte  1  by  movement 
to  the  field  hospital.  Before  examining  a  wound,  the  cloths  that  cover  it  should  be  care- 
fully looked  to,  and  more  particulai'ly  the  garment  next  the  skin,  for  "  it  occasionally 
ha])pens  that  a  bullet  will  have  sufficient  force  to  penetrate  the  body  to  a  limited  distance, 
at  the  same  time  carrying  a  portion  of  the  wounded  man's  shirt  before  it,  while,  owing  to 
the  yielding  nature  of  the  material  it  fails  to  tear  a  piece  out  of  it.  The  bullet  wnll  then 
lie,  as  it  were,  at  the  bottom  of  a  pouch  of  the  shirt  like  the  finger  in  a  glov'e ;  and  when 
the  shirt  is  taken  out  the  bullet  will  be  brought  away  with  it."  Longmore,  in  his  recent 
work  on  "gunshot  injuries,"  relates  several  instances  of  the  kind. 

At  the  field  hospital  the  wound  should  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  examined,  and  to 
do  so,  the  patient  should  be  jdaced,  when  practicable,  as  near  as  possible  in  the  position 
he  occupied  when  lie  received  it.  All  foreign  bodies  must  be  taken  away,  bleeding  vessels 
ought  to  be  ligatured  or  twisted  ;  and,  when  necessary,  the  w'ound  should  be  enlarged  for 
tlie  ])urpose.  No  make-shift  of  pressure  or  other  temporizing  means  should  be  emjjloyed. 
When  great  collapse  or  "shock"  exists  some  gentle  stimulant  may  be  given.  The  true 
condition  of  parts  is  to  be  made  out  at  once,  and  the  plan  of  treatment  laid  down,  soft 
parts  being  adjusted,  operative  interference  decided  upon  when  necessary,  and  right 
appliances  employed. 

By  far  the  best  instrument  to  explore  a  wound  is  the  finger,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
external  opening  through  the  fascia  may  always  be  enlarged.  "  Probes  should  seldom  or 
never  be  used  ;  the  finger  is  by  far  the  best  instrument  if  the  wound  will  admit  it"  (John 
Hunter,  MS.  lect.,  1787).  "  No  artificial  instrument  can  give  the  same  amount  of  infor- 
mation or  afford  information  so  precise  with  regard  to  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies  and 
their  nature  as  the  surgeon's  finger  can  give.  The  surgeon  should  not  withdraw  the  finger 
until  the  coui-se  the  projectile  has  taken,  the  injury  it  has  done,  the  complications  of  the 
wound,  such  as  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  and,  in  such  a  case,  their  kind  and  situa- 
tion, have  been  decided  by  him  ;  the  exploration  will  then  be  completed  by  one  operation, 
and  a  second  insertion  of  the  finger  for  the  jnirpose,  which  is  always  irritating  to  a  patient 
Avill  be  avoided."  The  knowledge  gained,  moreover,  will  be  definite  and  of  special  utility 
in  determining  the  proceedings  to  be  afterwards  adopted.  The  exploration  is  often  assisted 
by  pressing  the  soft  parts,  especially  if  the  wound  be  in  one  of  the  extremities,  from  an 
opposite  direction  towards  the  finger  end."  Sometimes,  when  a  lodged  ball  cannot  other- 
wise be  discovered,  it  may  be  found  by  passing  the  flat  palm  of  the  hand  down  the  limb. 
"  Sometimes,"  writes  Longmore,  "  it  may  be  detected  sim])ly  by  relaxing  the  muscular 
tissues,  so  as  to  give  a  loose  and  pendulous  condition  to  the  parts  concerned,  and  then 
lightly  tossing  up  the  flesh  at  different  points  from  below  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers." 
When  the  finger  passes  through  an  opening  in  fascia  or  a  deep  aponeurosis,  the  track  will 
feel  constricted,  when  through  muscles  and  connective  tissue  expanded. 

When  sufficient  information  cannot  be  acquired  through  the  finger  either  from  the 
length  of  the  wound  or  its  tortuosities,  probes  must  be  used.  Nelaton's  (Fig.  604),  with 
a  small  ball  of  porcelain  at  the  end,  is  good,  and  so  also  Sayre's  snake-jointed  probe,  with 
a  like  end.  Longmore  prefers  a  long  silver  probe,  which  can  be  bent  to  any  angle,  but 
speaks  highly  of  Dr.  Lecomte's  stylet-pince.    It  responds  as  an  indicator  with  even  more 
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distinctness  than  tho  Nelaton  probe  in  all  cases  in  which  the  test  would  be  of  service, 
while  it  answers  for  a  variety  of  other  cases  in  which  Nelaton's  probe  would  give  no  indi- 
cation at  all.  By  it  small  particles  of  the  substance  embedded  in  the  tissues  can  be 
extracted  for  examination,  and  many  foreign  substances  altogether  removed. 


Fig.  604. 


Lecompte's  S'ylct-pince. 

a.  Caanvila  moving  over  (6)  cleft  steel  rod  with  closed  curettes  at  end,  fixed  in  handle  ;  (c)  the  gliding  of  the  cannula 
determining  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  curettes  ;  (d)  curettes  open  grasping  bullet. 


In  gunshot  fractures  of  the  shafts  of  bones  which  are  to  be  treated  conservatively, 
Stromeyer  advises  that  no  probing  ought  to  be  performed,  and  in  doubtful  or  in  operation 
cases,  it  ought  only  to  be  done  just  before  the  o[)eration  or  under  chloroform. 

Electric  indicators  have  been  employed,  and  some  are  most  ingenious  and  possibly 
valuable,  but  they  are  not  portable.  The  appliance  of  Mr.  De  AVilde,  in  which  contact 
with  tlie  metal  of  a  ball  is  notified  by  tlie  sound  of  a  bell  is  particularly  taking,  and  a  very 
useful  apparatus  has  also  been  made  by  ]\Iessrs.  Krohne  and  Sesemann,  of  Duke  Street, 
Manchester  Square.  Professor  Longmore  speaks  highly  of  both,  but  prefers  tlie  latter. 
It  is  designed  to  ascertain  with  absolute  certainty,  if  a  substance  lodged  in  the  body,  and 
admitting  of  being  touched  with  the  probe  or  grasped  with  the  forceps,  is  a  bullet,  a  frag- 
ment of  a  projectile,  or  otlier  metallic  substance.  The  probe  is  elastic,  and  follows  the 
track  of  any  projectile  more  readily  than  a  stiff'  prol)e.  Two  sharp  needles  are  concealed 
in  it,  which,  when  a  hard  body  is  felt,  are  pushed  forwards  one  after  the  other.  This  is 
done  by  pressing  the  small  buttons  on  the  handles  towards  the  probe.  As  soon  as  the  two 
points  touch  the  foreign  substance,  if  it  be  metal,  the  electric  current  passes  through  the 
instrument,  a  fact  immediately  indicated  by  the  hand  on  the  dial.  The  hand  moves 
actively  either  towards  the  right  or  left  side.  The  forceps  possess  this  principal  advantage 
that  they  can  be  also  used  as  a  jn-obe,  thereby  dispensing  in  many  cases  with  the  use  of 
the  elastic  probe  altogether.  The  extremities  are  furnished  with  Assalini's  points,  with 
which  particles  of  clothing  can  be  removed,  if  such  should  be  before  the  projectile.  If  a 
foreign  body  is  touched  with  the  forceps  it  should  be  gently  grasped  between  both  blades. 
If  it  be  a  bullet  or  any  piece  of  metallic  projectile,  the  electric  current  passes  through  it, 
and  the  hand  on  the  dial  moves  again  actively,  as  described  above.  It  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary to  fix  the  connecting  wires  of  the  instrument  into  the  brass  heads  on  each  side  of  the 
dial.  In  the  drawer  below  the  dial  there  is  a  small  battery  charged  with  sulphate  of  mer- 
cury. If  the  charge  has  become  too  dry  and  weak  it  should  be  moistened  with  a  few  drops 
of  water,  and  a  few  pinches  of  sulphate  of  mercury  should  be  added.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  zinc  plate  touches  the  platinum  i)oints  in  the  trougli. 

In  exceptional  and  chronic  cases  wliere  time  has  been  allowed  to  pass,  these  instruments 
are  of  greater  use  than  in  primary  cases. 

It  need  hardly  be  reasserted  that  when  a  ball  has  penetrated  any  of  the  cavities  of  the 
body  such  as  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  it  is  not  to  be  sought  for  on  any  account. 

When  a  foreign  body  has  been  detected  it  should  be  removed  ;  at  least 
this  is  the  rule.  Coxeter's  extractor,  composed  of  a  scoop  for  holding  and  a  pin  lor  fixing 
tlie  bullet  has  been  highly  praised  (Fig.  G04).  Instruments  with  blades  cannot  be  recom- 
mended as  they  necessitate  the  dilatation  of  the  wound. 

Mac  Cormac  writes,  "  Tlie  bullet  forceps  I  preferred  was  one  with  claw  points,  at  a 
ri"-ht  ano-le  with  the  handle,  and  slightly  overlapi)ing,  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  ingress. 
When  these  catch  the  bullet  they  rarely  let  it  slip.  The  extraction  of  bullets,  however, 
requires  skill  and  patience  ;  much  injury  may  be  inflicted  on  surrounding  parts  by  the 
incautious  use  of  the  bullet  forceps."  ..... 

When,  from  the  smallness  of  the  wound  of  entrance,  force  is  required,  it  is  better  to 
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enlarge  than  to  stretch  the  wound.  When  ilie  foreign  body  rests  beneath  the  skin,  an 
opening  through  it  may  be  made. 

When  balls  lodge  in  bone,  they  should  be  removed  as  from  soft  parts ;  when  they  can 
be  raised  from  their  bed  by  an  elevator,  such  an  instrument  should  be  employed.  When 
forceps  are  wanted  for  extraction  Luer's  "  sharp-pointed  bullet  forc(^ps,  which  bite  into 
and  secure  a  most  firm  grasp  of  the  object,  will  best  accomplish  the  extraction."  To  aid 
extraction  the  gouging  away  of  some  part  of  the  bone  may  be  necessary. 

As  a  rule,  however,  with  rifle  balls,  the  bone  is  splintered  ;  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, when  the  epiphysis  of  the  bone  is  involved,  excision  of  the  joint  is  called  for  when 
the  joints  of  the  upper  extremity  or  the  head  of  the  femur  is  involved,  and  amputation 
when  the  knee  and  ankle  are  injured. 

After  the  removal  of  all  foreign  bodies  from  the  wound,  and  when  the  parts  have  been 
cleansed,  they  should  be  carefully  adjusted,  placed  at  rest  in  an  easy  position,  and  protected 
by  wet  or  dry  lint ;  union  by  adhesion  is  out  of  all  question,  and  that  by  granulation  alone 
can  take  place.  To  hermetically  seal  a  wound  is  not  a  practice  to  be  generally  recom- 
mended. Some  gentle  support  by  means  of  a  bandage  not  only  gives  comfort,  but  is 
beneficial. 

When  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  greatest  care  is  needed  to  prevent  burrowing. 
As  soon  as  abscesses  form  they  should  be  lanced,  and  that  freely.  When  the  wounds  of 
entrance  and  exit  are  opened,  tlie  intervening  sinus  may  be  syringed  with  advantage, 
some  medicated  lotion  such  as  iodine  water,  Condy's  solution,  or  carbolic  acid,  one  part  to 
a  hundred,  being  used. 

Under  all  circumstances,  thorough  cleanliness  should  be  observed,  good  food  with  tonics 
and  sedatives  given  ;  fresh  air  being  allowed  to  circulate  freely  around  the  beds.  Stimu- 
lants should  be  administered  with  great  caution,  enough  only  being  allowed  to  assist  the 
digestion  of  solid  food. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  soft  parts  usually  suppurate  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  sloughs 
mostly  separate  about  the  tenth  or  fourteenth  ;  and  recovery  takes  place  in  live  or  six 
weeks,  the  wound  of  exit,  as  a  rule,  closing  before  that  of  entrance. 

Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Head. 

A  gunshot  wound  of  the  head  received  from  a  rifle  ball  at  full  speed  produces  a  diffused 
injury  to  the  skull  and  its  contents  ;  when  caused  by  a  spent  ball  or  by  a  fragment  of  shell, 
the  injury  may  be  localized. 

In  the  former  cases  the  external  evidence  of  injury  bears  no  comparison  with  the  real 
mischief  the  patient  has  sustained.  In  the  latter  the  external  evidence  may  be  greater 
than  the  internal.  Thus,  the  experience,  says  Professor  Longmore,  of  the  military  sur- 
geon, leads  him  always  to  hesitate  in  forming  a  prognosis,  however  limited  a  gunshot  in- 
jury may  appear  to  be  at  first  observation. 

Gunshot  injuries  are,  moreover,  specially  prone  to  be  followed  by  diffused  meningitis, 
encephalitis,  and  the  formation  of  deep-seated  abscesses,  this  proneness  to  traumatic 
inflammation  being  clearly  due  to  the  injury  the  brain  itself  with  its  membranes  has  sus- 
tained ;  for  in  head  injuries  with  which  the  civilian  is  familiar,  this  tendency  to  traumatic 
encephalitis  bears  a  direct  proportion  to  the  injury  of  the  cranial  contents. 

The  opening  made  into  the  skull  by  a  pistol  ball  when  at  full  speed  is  clean  and 
defined;  that  of  exit  larger  and  bevelled  outwards.    They  are  rarely  complicated  with 

fissures.  When,  however,  the  velo- 
city of  the  ball  is  in  a  manner  modi- 
fied, there  may  be  the  same  amount 
of  "  starring"  at  the  wound  as  is 
seen  by  the  civil  surgeon. 

In  military  as  in  civil  practice, 
tlie  inner  table  of  the  skull  is  always 
fractured  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  outer  when  the  ball  enters  from 
without  {vide  Figs.  6O0-G,  taken 
froui  Longmore's  article  in  '  Holmes's 
System') ;  but  the  opposite  condition 
exists  when  the  ball  passes  through 
the  skull  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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cranium,  tlie  table  of  the  skull  corresponding  to  the  point  of  exit  of  the  ball  sufFeriiif  the 
most  in  both  cases.  ^ 

In  military,  as  in  civil  practice  the  amount  of  external  injury  is  no  indication  of  the 
amount  of  internal  mischief.  A  spent  ball,  a  fragment  of  sliell,  a  stone,  may  cause  what 
appears  to  be  only  a  contusion  of  the  scalp,  yet  a  fracture  may  coexist  with  such  a  contu- 
sion, and  a  considerable  amount  of  intra-cranial  mischief  follow.  "  The  amount  of 
bruising  obvious  to  sight  and  the  degree  of  concussion  may  have  seemed  trifling,  and  yet 
the  remote  consequences  may  be  serious  enough." — Longmore.  ° 

Contused  gunshot  injiu-ies  without  any  external  evidence  of  cranial  mischief,  are  at 
times  associated  with  such  intra-cranial  injury  as  to  be  followed  by  a  speedy  death.  "  Con- 
tusing and  glancing  shots,"  says  Dr.  Neudorfer,  of  Prague,  in  his  '  JNIanual  of  Military 
Surgery,'  will  either  occasion  fissures,  fractures,  or  depressions,  or  not  interfere  with  the 
integrity  of  the  skull  at  all,  according  to  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  and  the  elasticity 
and  power  of  resistance  of  the  bones." 

Severe  scalp  wounds  are  generally  caused  by  the  impact  of  a  p,roje(^tile  at  an  acute 
angle.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  bone  is  often  lelt  intact,  and  little  or  no  injury  to 
the  brain  results. 

At  a  less  acute  angle,  the  bone  may  be  bruised,  scratched,  or  furrowed,  fissured, 
starred,  or  comminuted,  and  with  these  several  conditions,  more  or  less  severe  biain 
symi)toms  may  be  associated,  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms  depending  on  the  severity  of 
the  concussion. 

Concussion  in  military  as  in  civil  experience  means  either  a  temporary  suspension  of 
brain  functions,  a  contusion  or  laceration  ot  the  brain  structure,  or  a  more  or  less  severe 
extravasation  of  blood  upon  or 
into  tlie  brain  itself.    A  severe  Fk  .  iV^l. 

contusion  of  the  skull  without 
fracture  being  quite  capable  of 
producing  a  fatal  laceration  of  a 
sinus. 

"  A  simple  observation  of  the 
injury  to  the  outer  table,  whether 
by  sight  or  touch,  will  by  no 
means  necessarily  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  in- 
jury or  change  of  position  in  tlie 
inner  table." — Loiujmore.  In- 
deed, it  is  quite  possible  for  a 
piece  of  the  inner  table  of  the 
skull  to  be  fractured  and  de- 
tached without  any  fracture  of 
the  external  taking  place.  This 
is  illustrated  in  Figs.  G07-8, 
taken  from  the  drawing  of  what  is  believed  to  be  a  unicpie  specimen  (2313,  A.  M.  M.),  in 
the  Unit  ;d  States  Museum,  published  in  Circular  No.  6. 

When  the  external  table  has  been  ploughed  off"  by  the  projectile,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  mistake  such  an  injury  for  a  fracture  of  both  tables  with  depression. 

In  military,  as  in  civil  practice  too,  fissured  froctures  are  mostly  the  result  of  blows  by 
heavy  projectiles,  and  fissures  of  the  inner  table  without  external  evidence  of  the  injury, 
occasionally  occur. 

Commiimted  fractures  in  both  military  and  civil  experience  are  also  chiefly  local  inju- 
ries, the  force  of  the  ball  or  blow  expending  itself  on  the  injured  sjiot. 

Wounds  complicated  with  fracture  and  depressed  bone  without  lodg- 
ment of  the  projectile  are  most  serious.  Of  seventy-six  cases  recorded  after  the 
Crimea.n  campaign,  fifty-five  proved  fatal,  and  of  the  twenty-one  survivors  twelve  had  to 
be  invalided  ;  "  the  severe  concussion  of  the  whole  osseous  sphere  by  the  stroke  of  the 
projectile,  the  bruising  and  injury  to  the  bony  texture  immediately  surrounding  the  spot 
against  which  it  has  directly  im[)inged,  as  well  as  the  contusion  of  the  external  soft  ])arts, 
so  that  the  wound  cannot  close  by  the  adhesive  process,  constitute  very  important  differ- 
ences between  gunshot  injuries  on  the  one  side  and  others." — Longmore. 

Fractures  of  the  cranium  from  gunshot  wounds  are  not  unfrequently  complicated  with 
the  retention  of  the  projectile.  It  may  be  that  the  ball  has  been  flattened  against  the  bone 
and  lodo-ed  in  the  wound,  or  it  may  be  that  it  has  been  split  against  the  fractured  cranium, 


Circulai'  No  6,  Figs.  4  and  .'),  Washington. 
Fig.  6  i7. — Exterior  vi  w  of  the  fove-nientioned  spec. men. 
Fig.  60S.— Fracture  of  the  vitreous  table  of  the  troutal  bone,  without 
fracture  of  the  external. 
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one  portion  entering  the  skull  und  the  other  the  integument.  Under  cither  circumstance, 
the  segment  tluit  enters  the  skull  may  lodge  either  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater, 
or  lacerate  the  membranes  and  enter  the  brain.  Longmore  gives  a  case  in  vvhicl)  there 
was  a  fissured  fracture  with  slight  depression,  but  no  hole  in  tlie  skull,  where  after  death, 
half  the  rifle-bullet  was  found  in  the  brain,  the  hole  through  which  the  half  bullet  had 
forced  admittance  having  closed  as  soon  as  it  had  entered  the  skull.  lie  gives,  also, 
another  precisely  similar,  which  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  surgeon.  Dr.  B.  Howard, 
of  the  United  States,  in  which,  from  the  presence  of  a  single  hair  protruding  from  within 
the  broken  bone,  it  was  inferred  that  a  solid  substance  had  entered  the  skull.  Trephining 
was  performed,  a  distorted  Minie  ball  removed,  and  recovery  ensued. 

Rifle  bullets  at  the  usual  speed,  however,  in  the  majority  of  cases  enter  the  cerebral 
mass,  to  make  their  exit,  in  some  instances,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  skull,  in  others  to 
rest  beneath  the  opposite  wall ;  at  times,  the  ball  takes  a  circuitous  route.  In  all  death 
follows,  as  a  rule,  no  exception  to  this  fact  having  been  reported  from  the  Crimean  war. 

Treatment  To  do  nothing  active  when  death  appears  imminent  is  a  duty  the  student 

has  to  learn,  but  in  the  primary  treatment  of  head  injuries  in  the  stage  of  collapse,  in 
military  as  in  civil  practice,  there  is  no  more  stringent  rule  than  to  abstain  from  interfer- 
ence, to  wait  and  to  watch.  The  patient  should  be  relieved  of  all  unnecessary  dress  ;  no 
tight  belts  or  garment  being  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  respiration.  He  should  be 
placed  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  when  moved  from  necessity,  it  should  be  done  as 
gently  as  possible.  When  the  extremities  are  cold  extra  covering  may  be  applied  and 
artificial  warmth  when  possible. 

As  the  case  develops,  its  surgical  treatment  ought  to  be  conducted  on  precisely  similar 
principles  to  those  laid  down  in  former  ciiapters.  Practice  is  to  be  established  on  the 
preventive  principle,  to  ward  off  intra-cephalic  inflammation  ;  perfect  quiet,  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  head,  and  liquid  food,  being  three  essentials.  Foreign  bodies  are  to  be  searched 
after  and  removed  with  extreme  caution.  When  they  have  entered  the  skull,  and  still 
more  the  brain,  all  search  is  forbidden  ;  but  when  situated  at  the  external  orifice  they 
shoidd  be  taken  awaj',  and  the  sooner  the  better.  If  a  ball  be  so  impacted  as  to  be  im- 
movable, the  wound  in  tiie  broken  bone  may  be  enlarged  to  favor  its  extraction,  but  no 
unnecessary  interference  with  the  cranium  or  its  contents  should  be  entertained.  All 
foreign  bodies  in  the  integuments  outside  the  skull  ought  to  be  taken  away  as  soon  as 
discovered. 

The  opinion  of  most  surgeons  is  decidedly  against  the  operation  of  trephining  in  gun- 
shot wounds  of  the  head.  When  the  operation  is  entertained  it  should  only  be  in  com- 
pound fracture  with  depression  attended  with  brain  symptoms.  The  experience  of  the 
Crimean  war,  of  our  own  as  well  as  of  French  surgeons — of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
Franco-Prussian  wars  as  recorded  by  Stromeyer — of  the  Indian  war  as  told  us  by  Dr. 
Williamson,  is,  without  doubt,  decidedly  against  this  operation.  In  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign, the  trephine  was  only  successfully  employed  in  four  cases  in  our  own  army,  and 
among  the  French,  it  was  for  the  most  part  fatal. 

The  late  American  war,  however,  gives  us  a  more  favorable  result,  but  the  report  itself 
states  that  "  the  data  are  not  sufficiently  complete  to  admit  of  fair  comparative  analysis," 
so  judgment  must  be  withheld. 

In  compound  fracture,  loose  fragments  may  always  be  removed.  In  all  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  skull  with  lodgment  of  the  projectile,  operative  interference  is  out  of  all 
question. 

As  a  rule,  writes  Mac  Cormac,  "  the  largest  proportion  of  good  results  will  obtain 
amongst  those  cases  where  the  amount  of  operative  surgery  has  been  at  a  minimum." 

By  way  of  summary,  it  may  be  remembered,  that  cerebral  concussion,  rupture  of  one 
of  the  cerebral  sinuses,  and  fatal  intra-cranial  hemorrhage  may  take  place  from  a  gunshot 
projectile  without  any  external  marks  of  injury,  and  that  a  gunshot  injury  of  the  head, 
followed  by  a  scalp  wound,  without  any  cerebral  symptom,  may  be  followed  by  infl;imma- 
tion  of  the  bone  and  meningitis. 

The  vitreous  or  inner  table  of  the  skull  may  be  fissured,  depressed,  and  even  detached, 
witiiout  any  fracture  of  the  external  table.  The  drawings  taken  from  Circular  VI  of  the 
Washington  War  Department,  illustrate  the  fact  (Fig.  G07-8),  such  accident  being  pro- 
bably the  result  of  a  small  projectile  striking  the  cranium  very  obliquely.  Fissure  of  the 
internal  table  may  also  coexist  with  a  linear  fissure  of  the  external  table. 

A  ball  may  gouge  out  a  portion  of  the  external  table  of  the  skull  without  injuring  the 
cranial  contents. 

The  part  or  the  whole  of  a  ball,  may  partially  penetrate  the  skull  and  be  retained,  or 
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not  enter  it,  or  pass  through  it ;  tlie  wound  of  exit  through  the  thickness  of  bone,  or 
througli  the  two  sides  being  hirger  than  the  wound  of  enti-ance. 

Penetrating  and  perforating  fractures  of  the  cranium  terminate  favorably  in  (juite  ex- 
ceptional instances. 

Hernia  or  fungus  cerebri  may  take  ))lace  after  gunshot,  as  after  other  injuries,  and 
recovery  in  these  cases  may  occur,  the  experience  of  surgeons  in  the  American  war  clearly 
showing  that  this  result  is  more  likely  to  take  place  without,  than  with  compression  or 
operat i ve  interference. 

Trephining  may  only  be  undertaken  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success  in  local  fractures 
with  depression  and  brain  symptoms ;  loose  fragments  of  bone  being  always  removed  in 
all  compound  wounds. 

Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Chest. 

These  are  returned  as  one  in  ten  among  the  officers  and  one  in  seventeen  amongst  the 
men  in  the  Crimean  war,  about  30  per  cent,  of  these  died  ;  in  the  American  war  the  mor- 
tality w^as  73  per  cent. 

Non-penetrating  gunshot  wounds  generally  recover,  although  they  are  slow  in  healing, 
on  account  of  the  natural  movements  of  the  ribs  interrupting  tiie  process  of  repair.  They 
are,  moreover,  apt  to  be  followed  by  pleuritis,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  the  ball 
taking  a  circuitous  course  beneath  the  skin  round  the  walls  of  the  chest.  AVhen  tiie  chest 
has  been  severely  contused  from  a  si)ent  ball  or  a  heavy  fragment  of  shell,  abscesses  or 
even  necrosis  of  the  ribs  are  prone  to  follow  the  accident,  and  from  the  same  character  of 
accident  w'here  there  is  no  fracture,  the  lungs  may  be  injured,  this  result  being  likewise 
met  with  in  young  subjects  in  civil  practice  when  the  chest  is  squeezed.  Professor  Long- 
more  states  that  "  ecchymosis,  or  at  least  congestion  of  the  lung  itself,  to  a  partial  extent, 
in  all  probability  follows  every  non-penetrating  gunshot  wound  of  the  chest  of  much 
severity."  The  ribs  may  likewise  be  bi'oken  and  driven  in,  as  in  the  direct  blows  of  civil 
life. 

Penetrating  gunshot  wounds  are  generally  fatal,  scarcely  more  than  one  in  ten  surviving, 
while  death  generally  i-esults  directly  from  hemorrhage,  or  from  the  consequences  of 
secondary  inflammation  of  the  thoracic  organs.  The  difficulties  of  diagnosis  in  these  cases 
are  as  great  as  they  are  in  civil  practice,  especially  if  the  bullet  be  small  and  has  entered 
obliquely  near  the  scapula,  or  it  the  track  of  the  bullet  is  covered  by  sound  skin.  "  It  is 
only,"  says  Longmore,  "  by  a  combination  of  symptoms,  rather  than  by  the  presence  of 
any  one  or  other  symptom,  that  a  lung  wound  can  in  many  instances  be  diagnosed." 
Penetrating  wounds  with  lodgment  of  the  ball  are  more  fatal  tlian  perforating  wounds,  and 
a  fracture  of  the  rib  at  the  wound  of  entry  renders  a  penetrating  wound  more  dangerous. 
When  the  lung  has  been  wounded  by  a  penetrating  shot,  shock,  collapse,  escape  of  air, 
hemorrhage  from  the  external  wound  and  from  the  lung,  luemothorax  and  dyspnoea  are 
characteristic  symi)toms.  The  shock  is,  however,  frequently  less  in  penetrating  than  in 
non-penetrating  wounds  when  the  latter  are  attended  with  general  concussion.  It  is 
remarkable  that  a  lung  may  at  times  be  completely  traversed  by  a  ball,  and  beyond  the 
haemoptysis  and  dyspnoea  of  the  first  few  days  be  followed  by  only  the  most  trivial 
symptoms. 

External  hleeding  in  chest  injuries  is  also  said  to  be  more  commonly  due  to  laceration 
of  an  intercostal  or  the  internal  mammary  artery  than  to  a  wounded  lung. 

Internal  bleeding  is  the  chief  cause  of  death,  but  the  surgeon  has  no  means  at  his  dis- 
posal to  make  out  the  exact  source  of  the  hemorrhage.  A  gush  of  blood  from  the  mouth 
indicates  the  opening  of  a  large  vessel,  but  in  more  chronic  cases  the  sources  of  the  bleeding 
may  be  pulmonary  or  parietal.  "  The  situation  of  the  woimd  of  entrance,  or  the  course 
the  ball  has  taken,  inferred  from  the  relative  positions  of  the  wounds  of  entrance  and  exit, 
will  greatly  help  to  determine  the  probable  site  of  the  bleeding,  and  to  some  extent  its 
probable  degree  of  gravity.    Internal  bleeding  from  a  wounded  intercostal  artery  is  very 

rare."  .  , 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  heart  are  always  fatal,  although  not  always  immediately. 
In  a  case  recorded  in  Circular  No.  III.  of  the  War  Department  of  Washington  the  patient 
survived  fifty  hours,  the  pistol  ball  having  wounded  the  right  auricle. 

Treatment  To  arrest  hemorrhage,  to  remove  fragments  of  bone  or  foreign  bodies, 

and  to  do  nothing  that  can  interfere  with  nature's  reparative  processes,  are  the  three  great 
principles  of  pra'ctice  to  be  observed.  They  are,  indeed,  precisely  similar  to  those  the 
civil  sur'^eon  follows.    In  bleeding  from  an  intercostal  artery,  the  best  plan  is  to  plug  the 
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opening,  at  least  so  says  Professor  Longmore.  Tliis  may  be  done  in  the  following  way  : 
"  A  large  piece  of  linen  is  laid  upon  that  part  of  the  chest  in  Avhich  the  wound  is  |)laced, 
and  the  middle  portion  of  this  linen  is  pressed  into  the  wound  by  the  finger,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  pouch.  This  pouch  is  then  distended  by  sponge  or  lint  pushed  into  it  until  the 
pressure  arrests  the  bleeding  ;  on  stretching  out  the  corners  of  the  cloth  the  pressure  of  the 
plug  will  be  increased." 

If  the  wound  is  not  attended  with  hemorrhage  it  should  be  cleaned  and  lightly  closed, 
the  side  being  strapped  up  to  restrain  movement.  Hermetically  sealing  gunshot  wounds 
of  the  chest  is  reprehensible.  The  patient  should  be  laid  on  the  wounded  side  with  the 
wound  downwards,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  discharges. 

In  all  other  respects,  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  is  similar  to  that  of  others,  and 
the  remarks  already  made  are  applicable  to  them.  Venesection  is  less  commonly  employed 
now  than  it  was  by  the  surgeons  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  in  the  American  war  appears 
to  have  been  abandoned.  The  dangers  of  inflammation  of  the  contents  of  the  chest  are 
the  chief  source  of  the  surgeon's  anxiety,  and  his  aim  ouglit  to  be  to  prevent  them  if 
possible,  and  when  present  to  check  them.  Hemorrhage  should  be  treated  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cold,  perfect  rest,  and  the  administration  of  opium.  Wlien  empyema  follows  as  a 
secondary  result,  a  free  outlet  may  be  made  for  the  accumulated  fluid. 

GuxsHOT  "Wounds  of  the  Abdomen. 

These  are  mostly  penetrating,  and  non-penetrating  wounds  are  often  associated  with 
some  injury  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Longmore  informs  us  that  in  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign, out  of  115  non-penetrating  wounds  and  contusions,  22  deaths  occurred,  these  cases 
including  those  of  injured  viscera.  When  death  follows  a  non-penetrating  wound  it  is,  as 
a  rule,  from  sloughing  of  the  abdominal  walls. 

Penetrating  gunshot  abdominal  ivonnds  are  generally  fatal,  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
Crimean  cases,  French  and  English,  having  been  so  recorded.  In  the  American  cam- 
paign the  mortality  was  74  per  cent.  Shock  is  always  very  great,  and  collapse  from 
hemorrhage  the  most  striking  symptom.  This  is,  indeed,  says  Longmore,  "  sometimes 
the  only  symptom  which  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  diagnose  that  the  viscera  are  perforated. 
The  mind  remains  clear,  but  the  prostration,  oppressive  anxiety,  and  restlessness  are 
intense.    Should  life  be  prolonged,  signs  of  peritonitis  will  soon  appear." 

In  musket-shot  wounds,  it  is  exceptional  for  any  of  tlie  abdominal  contents  to  escape 
from  the  ()[)ening ;  but  when  they  do,  the  nature  of  the  wounded  viscus  will  be  indicated. 
The  swelling  of  the  margins  of  the  wound  accounts  for  tliis  fact. 

AYounds  of  the  liver  are  attended  with  a  large  mortality,  and  are  always  complicated. 
Shock  and  hemorrhage  are  the  usual  immediate  causes  of  death  ;  but  when  life  is  pro- 
longed, peritonitis.  Longmore  saw  only  one  case  of  recovery  in  the  Crimea;  while  Dr. 
Otis  records  4  recoveries  in  America,  out  of  32  cases  of  this  form  of  injury.  In  Circular 
No.  Ill  of  the  AVashington  War  Department  4  cases  of  recovery  out  of  15  from  this 
injury  are  recorded,  and  in  one  the  gall-bladder  was  wounded.  Wounds  of  the  spleen 
are  almost  always  fatal  from  hemorrhage ;  and  are  generally  complicated  with  other 
injuries. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  stomach  are  not  always  fatal.  They  are  made  out  to  exist 
when  the  contents  of  the  organ  escape  externally,  or  when,  from  the  extent  of  wound, 
the  viscus  can  be  seen.  They  are  always  associated  with  vomiting  of  blood.  Hennen 
records  two  good  cases  of  recovery  which  occurred  at  Waterloo,  and  the  well-known 
American  case  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  reported  by  Beaumont,  is  another.  Dr.  Peters,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  has  also  reported  a  case  that  occurred  in  the  American  war. 
Guthrie  and  Cooper  give  nine  or  ten  others. 

When  the  wound  is  incised,  it  should  be  stitched  up.  Opium  should  be  administered 
with  nutrient  enemata.    Nothing  should  be  given  by  the  mouth  for  some  days. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  intestines  are  not  necessarily  fatal,  although  instances 
of  recovery  are  rare.  Wounds  of  the  large  are  not  so  bad  as  wounds  of  the  small  intes- 
tine. Hemorrhage,  and,  if  not,  peritonitis,  is  the  usual  cause  of  death.  Longmore 
relates  one  case  in  which  recovery  took  place.  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  New  York  (1865), 
quotes  eight  cases  of  fecal  fistula  which  terminated  in  recovery  by  natural  processes,  all 
having  taken  place  in  the  late  American  war,  and  in  the  older  writers  many  more  might 
be  found.  Dr.  Habershon  has  recorded  a  most  interesting  case  of  gunshot  wound  of  the 
colon  through  the  right  loin,  the  patient  dying  four  years  subsequently  from  albuminuria 
('Guy's  Reports,'  1859). 
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TiiEATMENT. — Absolute  quiet  is  the  most  essential  point  to  be  observed  in  these,  as  in 
all  other  cases  of  abdominal  injuries.  The  recumbent  position  should  be  enforced  and 
maintained  under  all  circumstances.  Opium  and  morpliia  should  also  be  "iven  in 
repeated  doses,  no  drug  having  a  better  influence  in  peritoneal  inflammation.  Absolute 
cleanliness  of  the  wound  should  also  be  observed,  but  there  should  be  no  strapping  or 
closing  of  the  orifice.  Simple  nutritious  food  may  be  allowed,  and,  as  the  case  pro"-resses, 
solids  may  be  gradually  taken. 

Fecal  fistul(B  appear  to  have  a  tendency  to  close  by  themselves.    In  the  American 
cases  they  gave,  in  general,  but  little  trouble  in  their  management  (Circ.  No.  6,  S.  G.  O 
1865). 

AVith  regard  to  exploring  the  track  of  the  wound,  the  surgeon  should  never  forget,  says 
Lidell  ('American  Quart.,'  1867),  "that  in  the  management  of  these  cases,  art,  to  be 
useful,  must  be  the  servant  of  nature,  and  must  seek  to  do  good  by  assisting  lier  mistress 
in  the  efforts  at  repair,  and  not  by  the  introduction  of  new  and  violent  measures  which 
are  liable  to  aggravate  the  original  injury."  He  believes  that  neither  the  finger  nor  any 
instrument  should  be  used  for  exploratory  purposes,  except  in  special  cases.  Dr.  Otis, 
however,  in  Circular  No.  Ill  of  the  Washington  War  Department,  issued  in  1871,  p.  87, 
says  that  "  the  mortality  of  these  cases  is  so  great  as  to  furnish  an  additional  argument  in 
behalf  of  Legouest's  proposition  to  incise  the  abdominal  walls  and  explore  the  track  of  the 
projectile  in  certain  penetrating  wounds.  Thus  only  can  the  patient  exchange  tlie  proba- 
bility of  inevitable  death  for  the  possibility  of  recovery,  either  through  the  prevention  of 
extravasation  by  enterorrhaphy,  or  the  bringing  of  the  wounded  viscus  into  apposition 
with  the  abdominal  walls.  For  one,  I  am  free  to  assert  that  where  there  is  evidence  that 
internal  hemorrhage  or  fecal  extravasation  is  going  on,  what  may  be  termed  the  '  ostrich 
plan'  of  giving  opium  and  making  the  patient  comfortable  should  be  abandoned ;  and  I 
believe  that  prejudices  similar  to  those  that  ovariotomy  has  successfully  overcome  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  will  be  dispelled  by  the  results  of  exploratory  incisions  in  gunshot 
wounds  of  tiie  abdomen  before  many  years  have  elapsed." 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  bladder  do  not  appear  to  be  so  fatal  as  the  cases  of 
ruptured  bladder  met  with  in  civil  life.  Lidell  reports  two  such  cases  where  a  good 
recovery  followed,  the  projectile  in  both  having  passed  completely  through  the  organ. 
Guthrie  has  related  six,  in  all  of  which  recovery  took  place.  Mac  Cormac  records  a  case 
in  which  the  ball  passed  through  the  rectum  and  bladder,  tlie  feces  for  a  time  passing 
through  the  posterior  opening,  and  the  urine  through  tiie  anterior.  Both  wounds  closed 
by  natural  processes  in  seventeen  days.  In  all  of  these  the  urine  escaped  extei'nally 
through  the  wound  made  by  the  projectile,  and  thus  prevented  fatal  peritonitis  from  taking 
place.  Such  instances  as  these  indicate  tlie  proper  practice  to  be  pursued  in  all  cases  of 
ru[)tured  bladder,  viz.,  cystotomy,  as  for  lateral  lithotomy.  When  foreign  bodies  have 
been  carried  into  the  bladder,  tliey  should  be  removed,  as  a  ball  may  remain  in  the  blad- 
der and  become  the  nucleus  of  a  calculus.  Guthrie,  Hennen,  Cheselden,  and  Garengeot 
have  given  such  cases,  and  Ballingall  lias  collected  nineteen.  In  Circular  No.  Ill  of  the 
Washington  W^ar  Department  three  cases  are  recorded  in  which  calculi  were  removed 
which  had  formed  on  bullets ;  one  where  a  stone  had  concreted  upon  an  arrow-head,  and 
one  on  necrosed  bone. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  face  are  serious,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  so  frequently 
followed  by  secondary  hemorrhage  ;  and,  as  the  deep  vessels  are  usually  its  source,  the 
difficulties  of  controlling  it  ai'e  always  great.  When  this  complication  does  not  destroy 
life,  good  recoveries  take  phice,  wounJs  of  the  face  always  healing  kindly  and  with  little 
scar.  When  there  is  much  loss  of  tissue,  some  secondary  plastic  operation  may  be  re- 
(juired,  and  many  are  the  instances  of  success  following  this  practice. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  neck  are  serious  according  to  the  nature  of  the  parts 
involved.  When  the  large  vessels  and  nerves  are  injured,  a  fatal  result  genei-ally  takes 
place  ;  and  when  the  larynx  or  trachea  is  implicated,  the  risks  of  suffocation  are  great 
not  only  from  the  direct  result  of  the  injury,  but  from  secondary  oedema  ;  when  this  latter 
complication  occurs,  tracheotomy  should  at  once  be  performed.  Wounds  of  the  neck  are 
very  liable  to  be  followed  by  septicaimia. 

Wounds  involving  the  vertebrae  are  usually  fatal,  those  cases  alone  recovering  where 
the  spinous  or  transverse  processes  are  the  parts  injured. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  extremities  include  flesh  wounds  and  contusions,  frac- 
tures which  are  rarely  simple,  and  compound  fractures,  wounds  of  joints,  and  compound 
fractures  into  joints. 

All  these  may  be  complicated  with  some  injury  to  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  [art, 
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and  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies  or  projectiles.  Gunshot  flesh  wounds  usually  do  well 
unless  complicated  with  lesions  of  the  vessels  and  nerves. 

Fractures  from  gunshot  wounds  are  sometimes  simple,  but  more  commonly  com- 
pounded. AVhen  simple,  they  are  generally  caused  by  blows  from  spent  balls  or  other 
projectiles,  the  bones  usually  being  split  or  comminuted  and  contused,  the  soft  parts 
equally  sutfering,  and  the  bones,  not  rarely,  being  split  vertically  into  a  neighboring  joint. 
When  compovnd  the  same  comminution  and  splintering  of  the  bone  is  commonly  present, 
associated  with  other  complications,  such  as  severe  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  involving 
arteries,  veins,  or  nerves,  with  their  attendant  dangers,  lodgment  of  fragments,  or  the 
whole  of  the  foreign  body  in  the  bone  or  soft  parts,  and  some  joint  complication  from  the 
splitting  of  the  bone  into  the  joint,  or  from  direct  injury  to  the  joint. 

Military  surgeons,  however,  writes  Professor  Longmore  (in  '  Holmes's  System'),  meet 
with  cases  of  partial  fracture.  "  1.  Removal  of  portion  of  a  bone  by  the  ])rojectile 
making  a  furrow  in  its  passage  across  its  surface,  grooving  it.  2.  Removal  by  splintering 
otF  longitudinal  fragments  from  the  external  cylindrical  part  of  a  bone.  3.  Removal  of 
part  of  the  bone  by  completely  punching  out  a  portion,  thus  leaving  a  hole  through  the 
entire  substance  of  the  bone.  4.  Partial  fracture  by  driving  inwards  part  of  the  external 
cylindei*,  and  causing  the  fragment  to  lodge  in  the  cancellated  structure,  with  or  without 
lodgment  of  the  projectile." 

Of  complete  fractures,  the  peculiarity  consists  in  the  comminution,  and  vertical  splinter- 
ing of  the  bone,  and  of  the  complete  removal  of  some  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  tlie 
term  '*  resecting  fractures"  being  applied  to  such.  One  curious  fact  occasionally  pro- 
duced by  the  heavy  conoidal  ball  is  noticed  in  Circular  No.  VI  of  the  Washington  War 
Department,  in  which  the  bone  is  fissured  and  comminuted,  though  less  than  is  common, 
at  the  point  at  which  the  ball  impinges,  while  at  two  or  three  inches  above  or  below  this 
point  a  nearly  transverse  fracture  of  the  shaft  is  produced.  In  some  of  the  specimens 
the  transverse  fracture  is  not  connected  by  fissures  with  the  fracture  produced  by  the 
ball.    These  injuries,  probably,  are  due  to  balls  fired  at  short  ranges. 

When  conoidal  bullets,  writes  Longmore,  happen  to  strike  on  or  below  the  trochanters 
of  the  femur,  they  usually  leave  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone  intact,  but  cause  fissures, 
which  often  extend  to  a  long  distance  down  the  shaft ;  when  they  pierce  the  head,  all  the 
parts  below  usually  escape  fracture ;  when  the  neck  is  perforated  the  fracture  generally 
extends  both  upwards  and  downwards.  The  same  rule  holds  good  with  regard  to  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  humerus,  although  not  in  so  marked  a  manner. 

In  all  these  fractures,  from  the  comminution  of  the  fragments  and  the  concussion  the 
bone  has  sustained,  osteomyelitis  and  septica:;mia  are  liable  to  occur,  as  pointed  out  by 
Jules  Roux,  of  Toulon,  in  18G0  ('  Bulletin  de  I'Academie  Imperiale  de  Medecine'),  and 
Longmore  (' Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  18G5).  J.  A.  Lidell  showed  that  gunshot  contusions  of 
long  bones  are  more  fatal  from  this  cause  than  comminuted  gunshot  fractures  ('  American 
Journal,'  vol.  xlix). 

Fractures  of  the  lower  extremity  are  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  such  blood  poisoning 
than  those  of  the  upper,  the  susceptibility  being  much  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
venous  canals  ;  the  larger  and  more  numerous  the  veins  of  a  part,  the  greater  the  danger 
of  septicajmia. 

In  gunshot  wounds  of  the  pelvic  bones  Stromeyer  believes  the  liability  to  pyaemia  to  be 
very  great,  and  that  cold  and  exposure  favor  its  development. 

Gunshot  fractures  of  the  upper  extremity  are  less  fatal  than  those  of  the 
lower,  and  "  unless  the  bone  be  extensively  injured  by  a  massive  projectile,  or  longitudinal 
comminution  exist  to  a  great  extent,  especially  if  also  involving  a  joint,  or  the  state  of 
the  patient's  health  be  very  unfavorable,  attempts  should  always  be  made  to  save  the 
limb." — Longmore.  When  the  bone  is  much  splintered  an  examination  by  the  finger  for 
foreign  bodies  or  detached  pieces  of  bone  should  be  made  as  well  as  their  removal.  Sharp 
points  of  projecting  spiculaj  should  be  sawn  off,  the  most  dependent  wound  being  extended 
when  necessary,  or  a  fresh  incision  made  for  the  purpose  in  a  dependent  position  when 
only  one  wound  exists,  the  case  being  then  treated  as  an  ordinary  compound  fracture. 

If  the  shoulder  and  elbow-joint  be  opened  and  the  condition  of  the  soft  parts,  vessels, 
&c.,  is  not  such  as  to  necessitate  amputation,  excision  of  the  joint  should  be  performed, 
the  experience  of  all  recent  campaigns  indicating  this  very  strongly. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  wrist  too  often  demand  amputatron  ;  excision  is  not  expedient, 
and  where  the  major  operation  is  not  imperatively  demanded,  attempts  to  save  tlie  limb 
should  be  made. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  injuries  to  the  fingers  and  hand,  and  only  such  portions  as 
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are  irreparably  damaged  should  be  removed ;  for  the  value  of  a  piece  of  thumb  and  one 
finger,  of  whatever  kind,  is  hardly  to  be  over-estimated,  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  preserve  whatever  jiarts  can  possibly  be  saved. 

Gunshot  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity  are  far  more  grave  accidents  than 
those  of  the  upper.  J^ongmore  lays  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  ordinary  fractures 
below  the  knee  from  riHe  balls  should  never  cause  primary  amputation  ;  while,  excepting 
in  certain  special  cases,  in  fractui-e  above  the  knee,  amputation  is  held  by  most  military 
surgeons  to  be  a  necessary  measure. 

The  special  cases  are  gunshot  fractures  of  the  upper  third  of  the  femur,  especially  if  it 
be  doubtful  whether  the  hip-joint  is  implicated  or  not ;  as  in  these,  the  danger  of  attend- 
ing amputation  is  so  great  that  the  question  is  still  open  whether  the  safety  of  the  patient 
is  best  consulted  by  excision  of  the  injured  portion  of  the  femur,  by  removal  of  detached 
fragments,  and  trusting  to  natural  effects  for  union,  or,  by  resorting  to  amputation. 

The  decision  of  the  surgeon  must  generally  rest  upon  the  extent  of  injury  to  the  soft 
parts,  the  age,  condition  of  the  patient,  and  surrounding  circumstances.  If  the  femoral 
artery  and  vein  have  been  divided,  any  attempt  to  preserve  the  limb  will  certainly  prove 
fatal. 

Amputation  at  the  hip-joint  for  gunshot  wound  is  generally  fatal ;  so  fatal,  indeed,  that 
it  ouglit  only  to  be  undertaken  when  the  lower  limb  is  so  mutilated  as  to  render  it  a 
necessity,  or  when  the  great  vessels  have  been  injured.  When  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
probability  of  saving  the  limb  the  operation  siiould  be  postponed,  and  undertaken,  if 
necessary,  as  a  secondary  amputation. 

The  experience  of  all  British  and  Continental  surgeons  fairly  endorses  Longmore's 
conclusions,  that  in  gunshot  fractures  of  the  thigh,  while  the  propriety  of  practising  con- 
servatism in  the  upper  third  is  clearly  indicated,  amputation  is  the  safest  practice  in  gun- 
shot fractures  of  the  middle  and  lower  third. 

M.  Legouest,  in  an  essay  published  in  the  'Mem.  of  the  Society  of  Surgeons  at  Paris,' 
believes  that  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  should  be  reserved  for  compound  fractures  com- 
plicated with  injuries  to  the  great  vessels,  and  he  advocates  the  postponement  of  the 
operation  as  long  as  possible. 

In  gunshot  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  where  the  soft  parts  are  not  greatly 
injured  nor  the  bone  comminuted,  excision  of  the  bone  may  be  performed,  the  only  case 
of  recovery  in  tlie  American  war  from  such  an  injury  being  where  this  practice  was 
adopted.  In  Circular  No.  Ill  two  such  successful  cases  are  recorded  out  of  three,  and 
they  induce  Dr.  Otis  to  "add  that  these  instances  must  place  excision  at  the  hip  for  gun- 
shot injury  amongst  the  established  operations  of  surgery."  Out  of  eighty-seven  excisions 
at  the  hip  for  injury  in  America,  eight  recovered. 

In  fracture  of  the  thigh  the  evil  of  transi)orting  a  patient  is  so  great  that  Stromeyer 
says,  "I  have,  during  the  last  campaign,  lived  to  see  what  I  expressed  a  desire  for  some 
years  ago,  when  I  wrote,  '  Above  all  things  it  appears  to  me  to  be  necessary  that  cases  of 
gunshot  fracture  of  the  thigh  should  not  b(!  transported  to  a  distance,  but  should  be  carried 
on  a  stretcher  to  the  nearest  house,  and  the  treatment  carried  out  there.' "  He  speaks 
most  highly  of  the  conservative  treatment  of  all  gunshot  fractures.  When  operation  is 
called  for,  primary  measures  should  always  be  preferred  both  for  amputation  and  excision. 

In  fracture  of  the  leg,  conservatism  has  even  a  better  chance,  that  is,  where  the  shaft 
of  the  bone  is  alone  implicated;  for  when  the  knee  is  involved,  amputation  is  generally 
held  to  be  the  rule  of  treatment.  Excision  should  not  be  entertained,  the  results  of 
experience  condemning  the  attempt.  Langenbeck  in  gunshot  wounds  of  the  knee  recom- 
mends conservative  treatment;  amputation  being  alone  required  when  the  soft  parts  are 
severely  injured  and  the  bones  shattered.  He  lays,  also,  the  greatest  stress  upon  the 
necessity  of  fixing  the  limb  in  some  immovable  apparatus,  from  tiie  moment  of  the  injury 
to  its  cure  (the  plaster-of-Paris  si)lint  being  preferred),  coupled  with  the  application  of  ice 
to  the  part.  In  gunsliot  fracture  of  tlie  shaft  of  the  leg  bones  not  involving  joints,  the 
same  rules  of  practice  are  applicable  as  have  been  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  fracture 
of  the  liuinerus,  &c. 

In  "unshot  wounds  involving  the  auMe-joint,  amputation  is  the  best  practice.  In 
exceptTonal  instances  where  the  injury  is  slight,  that  is,  where  tlie  bone  is  simply  split 
into  the  joint,  an  attempt  to  save  the  limb  may  be  justifiable.  Excision,  as  a  primary 
operation  is  not  desirable ;  as  a  secondary  one,  where  an  attempt  to  save  the  liinb  has 
been  made  and  failed,  Langenbeck's  experience  is  in  favor  of  excision,  nine  out  of  eleven 
cases  in  which  he  did  it  after  the  Bohemian  war  having  recovered;  but  to  obtain  this 
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result,  he  asserts  that  the  complete  immobility  of  the  parts  involved  by  means  of  the 
plaster-ot-Paris  splint  or  one  of  its  congeners  is  indispensable. 

With  respect  to  amputation  in  gunshot  fractures,  every  surgeon  since  Guth- 
rie's time  believes  that  the  primary  sliould,  as  a  rule,  be  preferred  to  the  secondary. 
This  primary  amputation  should  also  be  performed  as  soon  after  the  accident  as  possible. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  wait  for  the  etfects  of  the  shock  of  the  accident  to  pass  away,  and 
unless  the  collapse  be  very  severe,  the  hand  of  the  surgeon  need  not  be  stayed.  When, 
however,  the  collapse  is  great,  some  little  delay  had  better  be  observed,  tor  it  is  then 
more  than  probable  that  some  internal  injury  or  other  complication  exists  to  prevent 
reaction. 

Chloroform  or  any  other  angesthetic  may  be  used  in  military  as  freely  as  in  civil  ])rac- 
tice.  It  has  a  powerful  influence  in  preventing  shock  and  allowing  prolonged  or  double 
operations  to  be  performed,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  undertaken,  at  least  without 
extra  risk.  In  military  pi-actice  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  limb  must  often  be  sacri- 
ficed when  in  civil  practice  it  might  be  saved;  and  that  amputation  is  often  substituted 
for  excision  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  giving  the  part  the  necessary  amount  of 
absolute  rest  and  the  patient  the  attention  that  can  only  be  found  in  a  civil  hospital,  "for 
when  active  operations  are  proceeding,  and  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  wounded  to  any 
distance,  the  advantage  of  early  removal  of  shattered  limbs  is  obvious,  esjjecially  when 
means  of  rendering  the  limbs  immovable  during  the  transport  are  defective  or  tiie  trans- 
port itself  has  to  be  conducted  over  rough  roads  or  in  unsuitable  vehicles,  and  the  hopes 
of  success  from  conservative  treatment  are  thereby  reduced  almost  to  zero." — Longinore. 

Dr.  Gordon,  the  British  commissioner  accredited  to  the  French  army  in  the  late  war 
between  France  and  Prussia,  informs  us  that  the  conclusions  the  bulk  of  surgeons  arrived 
at  as  regards  amputation  were,  that  it  was  more  suited  than  excision  or  re-section  when 
its  subject  had  to  be  carried  on  with  the  army;  that  excision  and  resection  were  much 
more  likely  to  be  successful  when  practised  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  extremity; 
that  excision  of  the  knee,  as  a  substitute  for  amputation  in  case  of  gunshot  wounds  of  that 
articulation,  has  sadly  failed;  that  the  practice  of  conservative  surgery  in  stationary  hos- 
pitals furnishes  no  criterion  of  its  suitability  in  movable  hospitals,  its  requirements 
involving  such  attention  from  the  surgeon  as  can  alone  be  fully  carried  out  when  there 
are  comparatively  few  cases  of  severity  to  attend  to;  and  that  in  many  cases,  where  the 
limbs  are  saved,  they  are  relatively  of  little  use. 

Mac  Cormac  urges  that  the  mortality  after  primary  is  so  very  much  smaller  than  tliat 
attendent  on  secondary  am[)Utation,  that  this  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon. 


CHAPTER  XXXY. 

ANiESTHETICS. 

When  Sir  H.  Davy's  attention  was  drawn  in  1798  to  Priestley's  nitrous  oxide  gas  by 
Dr.  Mitchell's  theory  tliat  this  gas  "  was  the  principle  of  contagion,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  most  terrible  effects  when  respired  by  animals  in  the  minutest  quantities,  or 
even  when  applied  to  the  skin  or  muscular  fibre,"  and  when  he  with  Southey,  the  then 
Poet  Laureate,  and  Coleridge,  the  philosopiier,  inhaled  it  with  sufficient  frequency  "  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  gas  possesses  an  intoxicating  quality,  to  which  the  entiuisiasm 
of  persons  submitting  to  its  operation  has  imparted  a  character  of  extravagance  wdiolly 
inconsistent  with  truth"  ('  Life  of  Davy.'  by  Paris,  1831),  he  little  thought  that  he  was 
then  laying  the  basis  of  experimental  investigations  that  were  to  form  an  ei)Och  in  the 
history  of  the  world  or  rather  of  mankind,  and  to  end  in  the  introduction  into  practice  of 
a  new  power,  which,  being  of  inestimable  value  to  the  general  public,  is  of  nearly  equal 
value  to  the  medical  profession,  and  has  been  the  means  of  revolutionizing  surgery  to  an 
extent  which  few  are  aMare  of;  tor  the  "most  terrible  effects"  with  which  this  gas  was 
credited  have  been  transformed  into  the  beneficial  effects  brought  about  by  antesthetics. 

In  the  {)resent  work,  I  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  go  fully  into  the  history  of 
the  subject.  To  tlie  works  of  Snow,  Sir  James  Simpson,  Sansom,  Druitt,  Holmes,  Dr. 
jMarion  Sims,  MM.  Perin,  and  Lallemand,  I  must  refer  the  reader  ibr  full  particulars  on 
this  subject.    I  shall  content  myself  by  recording  the  fact,  that^Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long, 
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of  Athens,  Georgia,  was  the  first  surgeon  who,  in  March,  1842,  performed  a  surgical 
operation  while  tlie  patient  was  completely  anti^sthetizecl  by  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric 
ether.  Dr.  Marion  Sims  ('  Virginia  Medical  Monthly,'  May,  1877),  remarks  "That  the 
honor  of  the  first  public  and  authentic  trial  of  surgical  an;\3sthesia,  by  the  aid  of  means 
newly  discovered,  belongs  to  an  entirely  obscure  dentist,  Horace  Wells,  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut" (M.  Perrin),  this  dentist  having  employed  Davy's  nitrous  oxide  gas  in  dentistry 
in  1844  A\Tth  an  excellent  result.  In  1846,  Morton,  Wells's  late  partner,  introduced  into 
practice  at  Massachusetts  Hospital  the  use  of  sulphuric  ether,  probably  on  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Jackson.  In  1847,  our  own  Lawrence,  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  on  the  suggestion 
of  a  student,  Mr.  Furnell,  now  Principal  of  Madras  Medical  College,  used  chloric  ether 
for  the  same  purpose  ('Holmes's  Syst.,'  vol.  5,  Ed.  2),  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  Sir  James  Simpson  gave  to  the  profession  the  active  principle  of  the  chloric  of  ether, 
the  chloroform,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Waldie,  of  Liverpool,  and  since  then  this  drug 
or  ether,  separately  or  combined,  has  been  in  general  use. 

Other  aniesthetics,  however,  have  been  introduced,  the  bichloride  of  methyline  being 
the  most  popular. 

How  anaesthetics  act  upon  the  body  is  not  yet  determined,  although  it  is  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  the  ultimate  result  is  absolute  paralysis  of  the  nerve  centres,  cerebral  and  spinal. 
To  this  end  a  patient  passes  through, ^rs<,  a  stage  of  cerebral  excitement ;  next,  cerebral 
insensibility  and  loss  of  sensation ;  thirdly,  loss  of  voluntary  motion  ;  and,  lastly,  of  re- 
flex action,  the  brain  losing  its  power  before  the  spinal  cord ;  absolute  paralysis  and 
anfBSthesia  existing  only  when  both  nerve  centres  are  completely  under  the  influence  of 
the  inhaled  drug,  the  nerve  supply  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  systems  alone  ex- 
cepted. Indeed,  it  is  upon  this  fact  that  the  practical  value  of  all  anaesthetics  is  based, 
the  surgeon  aiming  at  producing  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  extremities 
only,  and  not  those  of  the  respiratory  or  circulatory  systems.  In  a  general  way,  there  is 
a  wide  interval  between  the  two  stages  ;  in  exceptional  instances  this  interval  is  abridged; 
in  such  the  heart  and  respiratory  system  suddenly  become  affected,  and  it  is  under  these 
circumstances  that  sudden  death  takes  place. 

Chloroform,  like  many  other  drugs,  does  not  act  alike  in  all  individuals,  some  being 
very  susceptible  to  its  influence  whilst  others  are  the  reverse.  Like  all  anaesthetics,  it  in- 
creases at  first  the  force  of  the  heart's  action,  although  this  effect  is  slight  and  transient,  the 
heart  acting  with  less  than  its  natural  force  when  complete  anaesthesia  is  produced.  When 
a  patient  is  brought  quickly  under  the  influence  of  an  anajsthetic  the  heart's  action  may 
be  suddenly  arrested,  Brown-Sequard  believing  that  under  such  circumstances  "  it  is  by 
the  reflex  influence  due  to  the  sudden  irritation  of  the  branches  of  the  par  vagum  in  the 
lungs  that  chloroform  has  killed  in  the  very  rare  cases  in  which  the  heart's  action  had 
been  stopped  before  the  respiration."    ('  Lect.  on  Phys.  of  Nerv.  System.') 

Moderate  doses  of  chloroform  tend  to  weaken  the  heart's  action  after  their  first  stimu- 
lating effects  have  passed  away,  the  respiratory  act  usually  ceasing  before  the  circulatory 
when  death  is  the  result.    Thus  danger  increases  with  the  degree  of  stupor  produced. 

Ether  is  said  not  to  depress  the  action  of  the  heart  to  the  same  extent  as  chloroform. 
Of  late  it  has  grown  rapidly  into  favor,  and  it  is  said  by  its  advocates  to  be  more  safe  than 
any  other  anajsthetic.  It  should  be  given  with  sulRcient  freedom  to  bring  the  patient  un- 
der its  influence  before  the  blood  becomes  saturated. 

When  the  upper  eyelid  can  be  raised  without  muscular  resistance  and  no  muscular  con- 
traction is  caused  by  touching  the  cornea,  the  patient  is,  as  a  rule,  sutHciently  under  the 
influence  of  the  anaesthetic  for  surgical  purposes. 

Respiration  generafly,  but  not  invariably  ceases  before  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  death 
mav  be  duo  either  to  the  failure  of  the  heart's  action  or  to  that  of  the  respiratory  function. 

After  death,  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  distended  ;  the  cases  in  \yhich  the  left  side 
is  empty  being  only  exceptional.  Chloroform  is  more  commonly  fatal  in  the  struggling 
stage  than  in  any  other. 

Billroth  asserts  "  that  during  the  stage  of  excitement  violent  muscular  efforts  may  give 
rise  to  apoplexy,  especially  in  individuals  with  disease  of  the  heart,  r=gid  arteries,  or  em- 
physema. Of  most  consequence  in  this  stage,  however,  are  the  contractioiis  of  the  mus- 
cles of  mastication  and  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  tongue.  By  means  of  the  stylo-glossi 
and  the  glosso-pharyngei  the  tongue  is  drawn  spasmodically  backwards,  pressing  the  epi- 
"•lottis  dovvn  so  as  to  close  mechanically  the  aperture  of  tlie  larynx.  Such  patients  become 
blue  in  the  face,  and  die  suffocated,  not  through  the  direct  action  of  the  chloroform,  but 
from  the  mechanical  privation  of  air,"  unless  the  tongue  be  well  drawn  forwards,  or  chin 
tilted  u|) wards. 
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Aniiesthetics  affect  the  brai'n  of  different  people  in  as  many  ways  as  drunkenness.  One 
will  be  quarrelsome,  a  second  violent,  a  third  sentimental,  and  others  maudlin,  melan- 
cholic, or  merry. 

In  epileptic  subjects,  I  have  seen  patients  pass  through  some  epileptic  convulsions 
during  their  progress  towards  narcosis. 

The  best  rules  for  the  administration  of  chloroform,  ether,  or  any  antesthetic  are  those 
given  by  the  Chloroform  Committee  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Ciiirurgical  Society  of 
London,  1864.  It  was  my  privilege  to  act  as  one  of  the  members  of  that  body,  and  all 
my  subsequent  experience  has  convinced  me  of  the  value  of  the  suggestions  then  laid  down. 
I  quote  them  in  full  with  only  a  few  modifications. 

Rules  Relating  to  the  Administration  of  Chloroform,  or  other  Anaesthetics. 

Chloroform  should  on  no  account  be  given  carelessly  or  by  the  inexperienced  ;  and, 
when  complete  insensibility  is  desired,  the  attention  of  its  administrator  should  be  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  duty  he  has  undertaken. 

Under  no  circumstances  is  it  desirable  for  a  person  to  give  chloroform  to  himself. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  j.ive  an  anesthetic  after  a  long  fast,  or  soon  after  a  meal,  the  best 
time  for  its  administration  being  four  or  five  hours  after  food  has  been  taken. 

If  the  patient  is  much  depressed,  there  is  no  objection  to  his  taking  a  small  quantity  of 
brandy,  wine,  or  ammonia,  before  commencing  the  inhalation. 

Provision  for  the  free  admission  of  air  during  the  patient's  narcotism  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  recumbent  position  of  the  patient  is  preferable  ;  the  prone  position  is  inconvenient 
to  the  administrator,  but  entails  no  extra' danger.  In  the  erect  or  sitting  posture,  there 
is  danger  from  syncope.    Sudden  elevation  or  turning  of  the  body  should  be  avoided. 

An  apparatus  is  not  essential  to  safety  if  due  care  be  taken  in  giving  the  anaesthetic. 
Free  admixture  of  air  with  the  anaesthetic  is  of  the  first  importance  ;  and,  guaranteeing 
this,  any  apparatus  may  be  employed.  If  lint,  or  a  handkerchief,  or  a  napkin  is  used,  it 
should  be  Iblded  as  an  open  cone,  or  held  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  face. 

Chloroform  should  invariably  be  given  slowly.  Sudden  increase  of  the  strength  of  the 
anaesthetic  is  most  dangeious.  Three  and  a  half  per  cent,  is  the  average  amount,  and  4^ 
per  cent.,  with  95^  of  atmospheric  air,  is  the  maximum  of  the  anfesthetic  which  can  be 
required  ;  given  cautiously  at  first,  the  quantity  within  this  limit  being  slowly  increased 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  ihe  administrator  being  guided  more  by  its  effect 
on  the  patient  than  by  the  amount  exhibited.    Ether  may  be  given  more  boldly. 

The  administrator  should  watch  the  res[)iration  of  his  patient,  and  must  keep  one  hand 
free  lor  careful  observation  of  the  pulse. 

The  patient  who  appears  likely  to  vomit  whilst  beginning  to  inhale  the  anaesthetic  must 
be  at  once  brought  fully  under  its  influence,  the  tendency  to  sickness  will  then  cease. 

The  occurrence,  during  the  administration  of  an  anassthetic,  of  sudden  pallor,  lividity 
of  the  jiatient's  countenance,  or  sudden  failure  or  flickering  of  the  pulse,  or  feeble  or 
shallow  respirations,  indicates  danger,  and  necessitates  immediate  withdrawal  of  the 
anaesthetic  until  such  symptoms  have  disappeared. 

On  the  occurrence  of  these  symptoms,  and  especially  if  they  should  become  so  urgent 
as  to  threaten  death  from  failure  of  respiration,  of  the  heart's  action,  or  of  both  together, 
the  following  rules  of  treatment  should  be  observed : — 

Allow  free  access  of  fresh  air,  pull  forward  the  lower  jaw  and  possibly  the  tongue,  and 
clear  the  mouth  and  fauces,  keep  or  place  the  patient  recumbent,  dash  cold  water  on  the 
face  and  chest,  and  aid  the  respiratory  movements  by  rhythmical  compression  of  the 
thorax.  Nelaton  and  Marion  Sims  advise  the  inversion  of  the  body  with  the  view  of 
throwing  what  blood  there  is  wholly  to  the  brain,  on  the  theory  that  death  from  chloroform 
is,  as  a  rule,  due  to  syncope,  or  to  cerebral  anaemia.  In  the  more  threatening  cases,  com- 
mence instantly  with  artificial  respiration,  whether  the  respiration  has  failed  alone  or  the 
pulse  and  the  respiration  together.  Galvanism  may  be  used  in  addition  to  artificial  respi- 
ration, but  artificial  respiration  is  on  no  account  to  be  delayed  or  suspended  in  order  that 
galvanism  may  be  tried. 

In  extreme  cases  laryngotomy  may  be  required. 

Few,  if  any,  are  insusceptible  to  the  influence  of  anaesthetics,  from  two  to  ten  minutes 
being  required  to  induce  aniusthesia.  The  time  varies  according  to  age,  temperament,  and 
habits. 

The  mixture  of  alcohol  1  part,  chloroform  2  parts,  and  ether  3  parts,  should  be  given 
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in  the  same  vay  as  chloroform  alone,  care  being  taken,  when  lint  or  a  handkerchief  is 
used,  to  prevent  the  too  free  escape  of  the  vapor.    I  think  highly  of  this  mixture. 

Use  of  Anesthetics  in  Surgical  Operations. 

With  heart  disease  they  may  be  given  in  any  case  which  requires  an  operation,  though 
when  there  is  evidence  of  a  fatty,  weak,  or  dilated  heart  great  caution  is  demanded. 
Ether  is  probably  under  these  circumstances,  the  better  vapor  to  employ.  Valvular  dis- 
ease is  of  less  importance. 

In  phthisis,  when  an  operation  is  unavoidable,  anfesthetics  may  be  given  Avith  impunity. 

For  all  operations  upon  the  jaws  and  teeth,  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  tongue,  anaesthetics 
maybe  inhaled  with  ordinary  safety.  By  care  and  good  management,  tlie  patient -may  be 
kept  under  their  influence  to  the  completion  of  the  operation.  In  these  cases,  blood,  as  it 
escapes,  if  not  voided  by  the  mouth,  passes  into  the  pharynx.  If  any  small  quantity  finds 
its  way  through  the  larynx,  it  is  readily  expelled  by  coughing.  In  opei-ations  upon 
the  soft  palate,  fauces,  pharynx,  and  posterior  nares,  if  sudden  or  severe  hemorrhage  is 
likely  to  occur,  it  is  not  advisable  to  induce  deep  insensibility.  In  cases  requiring  laryn- 
gotomy  and  tracheotomy,  anjesthetics  may  be  employed  with  safety  and  advantage. 

For  operations  upon  the  eye,  involving  the  contents  of  the  globe,  the  use  of  anaesthetics 
is  open  to  objection,  on  account  of  the  damage  which  the  eye  may  sustain  from  muscular 
straining  or  vomiting.  If  employed,  profound  insensibility  should  be  induced.  Recent 
experience  tends  rather  to  prove,  that  anaesthetics  may  be  used  without  fear  in  most  eye 
operations. 

In  operations  for  hernia,  and  in  the  application  of  the  taxis,  anjesthetics  act  most  bene- 
ficially. For  most  operations  about  the  anus  and  perineum,  profound  anaesthesia  is  posi- 
tively demanded. 

In  the  condition  of  shock  or  of  great  depression  as  after  hemorrhage,  the  careful  admin- 
istration of  anaesthetics  diminishes  the  risk  of  an  operation. 

In  all  cases  other  than  those  S|)ecially  referred  to,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  so  far  as  a. 
mere  surgical  operation  is  cone  -rned,  that  antesthetics  may  invariably  be  administered. 

The  continuous  vomiting  occasionally  induced  by  and  following  upon,  the  inhalation  of 
anaesthetics,  may  be  injurious  by  consequent  exhaustion,  as  well  as  by  mechanically  dis- 
turbing the  repair  of  a  wound.  With  this  reservation,  they  do  not  appear  to  interfere 
with  the  recovery  of  patients  from  surgical  operations. 

Statistics. — The  results  of  2586  capital  operations  performed  before,  and  of  1847 
performed  since,  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics,  M'hich  I  collected  from  all  authentic 
available  sources  show  that  the  rate  of  mortality  has  not  been  increased,  even  though 
much  graver  operations  have  been  done  under  the  influence  of  anaesthetics.  The  risk 
attending  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  very  small,  being  about  1  in  3000  administra- 
tions. This  is  enough  to  forbid  its  use  in  trivial  cases,  but  not  enough  to  do  so  in  cases 
of  capital  operation,  or  where  ibr  purposes  of  diagnosis  it  is  required.  In  children  it  is 
very  safe. 

The  best  common  instrument  for  the  administration  of  chloroform  is  that  employed  at 
Guy's,  which  I  introduced  in  1864,  having  had  it  made  after  a  pattern  suggested  by  Dr. 


Fig.  609.  Fig.  610. 


Chloroform  iahaler.  Inhaler  with  bottles  and      Perforated  inhaler  as  applied. 

strap  complete.         Rendle's  inhaler  as  improved  by  Morris. 

Parker  late  of  the  London  Hospital.  It  is  not  complicated  by  any  valves,  but  is  merely 
a  mouth  and  nose-piece  lined  with  lint,  with  openings  to  admit  air  freely  (Fig.  609). 
Within  the  last  few  years,  Skinner's  inhaler,  composed  of  a  framework  of  wire,  covered 
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with  a  layer  of  flannel,  fastened  to  tlie  frame  by  a  gusset  and  tape,  and  a  handle,  has  found 
much  favor,  and  is  very  useful. 

Clover's  apparatus  is,  however,  very  good  when  it  can  be  obtained.  It  is  composed  of 
an  india-rubber  bag  into  which  chloroform  or  any  other  ana;sthetic  is  pumped,  mixed  with 
atmospheric  air.  Clover  employs  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  chloroform.  It  is,  however,  a  cum- 
bersome apparatus,  and  cannot  be  at  universal  command.  When  he  gives  nitrous  oxide 
gas  at  first  and  follows  it  up  by  ether,  his  apparatus  is  equally  satisfactory.  For  ether  or 
the  anassthetic  A.  C.  E.  mixture  the  leather  bottle-shaped  apparatus,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Golding-Bird,  or  the  one  figure  above  as  made  for  Mr.  Rendle  and  improved  by  Morris 
(Fig.  610)  is  very  valuable. 

The  bichloride  of  methyline  is  recommended  to  our  notice  as  an  anaesthetic  of 
great  power.  Patients  are  said  to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  in  twenty 
or  thirty  seconds,  and  to  recover  from  it  rapidly  with  little  inconvenience.  No  sickness 
or  headache  is  said  to  follow  its  use,  unless  the  inhalation  has  been  continued  for  many 
minutes,  or  a  second  dose  is  given  to  keep  up  the  effect.  Of  course,  if  the  inhalation  be 
prolonged,  the  after-etfects  resemble,  though  in  a  less  degree,  those  of  chloroform,  save 
the  one — absence  of  muscular  excitement. 

"  The  rapidity  of  action  of  the  drug  and  recovery  appears,"  writes  Rendle,  "  to  be  due 
to  the  great  volatility  and  solubility,  enabling  a  large  quantity  to  reach  and  escape  from 
the  nerve  organs  at  once ;  its  safety,  to  its  rather  stimulant  action  on  the  heart,  and  its 
rapid  elimination."  The  bichloride  being  very  volatile,  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle ;  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  keep  it  in  the  dark,  inverted  under  water. 

Mr.  Rendle  claims  for  its  use  the  following  advantages :  The  patients  retain  their 
normal  color  and  appearance ;  the  anaisthesia  is  good,  is  rapidly  induced,  and  can  be 
maintained  for  any  length  of  time;  the  recovery  is  rapid  and  complete;  there  is  no 
unpleasant  after-symptoms,  nor  muscular  rigidity.  He  says  it  is  also  at  least  as  safe  as 
chloroform.  At  Guy's  Hospital,  it  is  in  common  use  for  eye  surgery,  where  a  few  min- 
utes are  only  required  for  the  anaesthesia,  but  in  the  wards  generally  chloroform  or  ether 
is  the  favorite. 

In  abdominal  surgery,  such  as  ovariotomy,  Keith  has  said  that  ether  is  less  prone  to  be 
followed  by  sickness  than  chloroform,  and,  if  the  success  of  an  operation  is  any  argu- 
ment in  its  favor,  Keith's  must  be  quoted.  I  have  for  some  years  employed  the  mixture 
recommended  by  the  Chloroform  Committee — of  Alcohol,  Chloroform,  and  Ether — and 
think  well  of  it.  I  believe  it  to  be  as  good  as  chloroform,  and  less  likely  than  any  other 
to  be  followed  by  that  bane  of  all  anaesthetics,  vomiting. 

In  the  operations  of  dentistry  and  all  short  measures,  the  nitrous  oxide  gas  is  of  great 
value. 

After  the  use  of  any  anaesthetic,  everything  should  be  given  cold  for  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours  to  prevent  sickness  ;  ice,  indeed,  may  be  sucked  with  advantage  ;  and  ice  and 
milk  is  a  very  favorite  mixture.  If  hot  food  be  given,  vomiting  is  far  more  likely  to 
appear,  or  to  be  aggravated. 

Anaesthetics,  however,  have  other  uses  than  the  destruction  of  pain.  As  aids  to  diag- 
nosis they  are  of  priceless  value,  both  to  the  pliysician  and  surgeon.  To  the  surgeon  they 
have  also  opened  up  new  fields  for  his  scientific  art  which  were  formerly  but  little  known. 
I  shall  point  them  out,  however,  but  briefly,  quoting  from  a  lecture  I  had  the  honor  of  deliv- 
ering at  the  Hunterian  Society  in  1870  : — 

"  Chloroform  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  stands  second  to  no  means  which  we  have  at  our 
disposal.  To  the  physician  who  has  a  difficult  case  of  abdominal  tumor,  what  facilities  it 
gives  him  for  its  thorougli  investigation.  Suspected  tumors  become  phantoms  ;  so-called 
movable  kidneys  slide  away ;  and  indefinite  conditions  become  clear  and  intelligible. 
With  how  much  greater  certainty  a  physician  can  think  over  a  doubtful  case,  decide  upon 
its  nature,  deliver  his  opinion,  and  treat  it  when  he  has  adopted  this  means  of  investiga- 
tion. In  hysterical  subjects,  it  renders  a  thorough  abdominal  examination  a  possibility, 
when  no  such  previously  existed  ;  and  in  what  class  of  cases,  may  I  ask,  is  it  more  neces- 
sary to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  than  in  this  ?  In  my  own  practice,  it  enabled  me  on 
one  occasion  to  make  out  a  pregnancy  when  an  ovarian  tumor  had  been  diagnosed  by  men 
whose  authority  was  undoubted,  and  in  a  patient  whose  position  in  life  rendered  the  suspi- 
cion of  pregnancy  almost  a  libel.  Indeed  the  ovarian  nature  of  the  disease  was  looked 
upon  as  so  decided,  that  my  aid  was  sought  solely  for  the  operation.  In  this  case  an 
examination  of  the  abdomen  was  impossible,  from  hysterical  sensibility  ;  but  under  cldoro- 
form,  all  difficulties  disappeared.  To  the  physician-accoucheur  may  I  not  also  assert  it  to 
be  equally  valuable  for  diagnostic  purposes?    To  answer  this  fully  is  out  of  my  province ; 
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but  I  have  known  a  case  of  cystic  disease  of  the  uterus,  which  was  about  to  be  operated 
upon  as  an  ovarian  tumor,  made  out  by  the  use  of  tlie  uterine  sound,  with  the  patient 
under  chloroform,  when  an  examination  by  the  same  instrument  made  before  had  failed  to 
yield  any  such  evidence.  In  the  surgical  diseases  of  children  is  it  possible  to  over-estimate 
its  value  ?  With  what  gentleness  can  difficult  examinations  be  now  made  of  injured 
limbs  ;  and  with  what  certainty  can  we  now  apply  our  treatment !  In  sounding  for  stone 
what  facilities  it  affords  !  In  general  surgery,  what  new  fields  has  it  not  opened  ?  Where 
would  ovariotomy  have  now  been,  may  I  ask,  had  not  chloroform  been  in  use?  Would 
it  have  been  an  established  operation  in  surgery  ?  Could  it  have  been  so  successful  ? 
The  answers  to  these  questions,  I  think  are  plain  ;  they  must  be  in  the  negative.  It  is 
true  the  operation  had  been  performed  before  its  introduction  ;  it  had  been  successful  in  a 
few  cases,  but  it  liad  almost  fallen  out  of  practice ;  its  revival  was  due,  without  doubt,  to 
chloroform,  and  its  present  established  position  to  the  general  use  of  that  drug.  No  ope- 
ration requires  moi-e  gentleness  and  nicety  ;  and  how  could  these  essential  points  of  prac- 
tice be  applied  with  a  patient  Avrithing  under  the  agonies  of  an  abdominal  section  ?  To 
all  abdominal  surgery  the  same  observations  are  applicable,  although  they  may  not  tell, 
perhaps,  with  the  same  force. 

"Let  us  now  refer  to  another  class  of  cases;  to  that  large  one  known  as  belonging  to 
plastic  surgery.  How  many  cases  of  vesico-  or  recto-vaginal  fistula  were  successfully 
treated  by  operation  before  chloroform  was  introduced?  At  Guy's  Hospital  I  can  find  no 
record  of  such.  The  physician-accoucheur  used  to  cauterize  the  margins  of  the  fistula,  it 
is  true,  but,  I  fear,  with  poor  success ;  for  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  of  any  size  being 
so  cured.  At  the  present  day  these  cases  are  now  to  be  cured  by  operation  with  as  much 
certainty  as  any  other  class.  They  have  in  truth  been  moved  from  the  incurable  to 
curable  affections.  And  yet  these  instances  of  plastic  surgery  are  only  a  portion  of  those 
which  I  might  enumerate. 

"  In  the  treatment  of  deformities  about  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eye  ;  in  the  division  of 
cicatrices  after  burns;  in  the  treatment  of  ruptured  perineum,  with  all  its  complications — 
what  innumerable  cases  might  be  quoted  now,  against  the  few  of  former  times? 

"  Again  :  in  the  operations  of  bones  and  joints,  how  many  of  the  improvements  in  our 
practice  are  there  that  may  not  be  put  down  to  the  use  of  chloroform  ? — operations  for 
necrosis  in  particular.  How  rare  these  w^ere,  and  how  unsatisfactory  they  must  have  been 
before  its  introduction!  I  can  recall  a  few  which  I  saw  in  my  student's  days  with  no 
pleasant  feeling.  How  common  they  are  now,  and  how  successful !  Taking  Guy's  as  a 
type  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals,  an  operation  for  necrosis  can  always  be  found  for  ope- 
rating days — the  operation  is  so  frequent  and  so  satisfactory.  In  the  removal  of  bone 
from  joints,  in  the  excision  of  joints,  it  is  ordy  fair  to  believe  that  a  great  part  of  the  suc- 
cess which  now  attends  the  practice  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  an  anaisthetic  ?  How 
many  hands  and  feet,  which  would  formerly  have  been  sacrificed,  are  now  saved  by  the 
removal  of  diseased  bone,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  Would  Sir  W.  Fergusson  have 
framed  the  phrase  'conservative  surgery,'  and  could  it  have  been  adopted, before  the  intro- 
duction of  chloi'oform  ? 

"  In  the  treatment  of  aneurisms,  have  not  like  improvements  to  be  recorded?  Has  not 
chloroform  rendered  possible  the  cure  of  aneurism  by  pressure  ?  Has  it  not  also  rendered 
the  practice  of  torsion  of  arteries  for  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage  a  practical  success,  thus 
simplifying  surgery  ?  How  many  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  are  now  reduced,  which  in 
former  times  would  have  been  submitted  to  strange  treatment  and  to  a  delayed  operation  ? 
How  simple  it  has  comparatively  rendered  the  reduction  of  recent  dislocations!  Where 
are  now  the  pulleys,  the  ropes,  and  the  other  frightful  mechanical  appliances,  that  were 
used  of  old  for  the  reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  hip,  shoulder,  and  other  joints  ?  Are 
they  not  decaying  in  the  lumber-rooms  of  our  hospitals  ?  and  has  not  the  use  of  chloroform 
made  the  reduction  of  dislocations  by  manipulation  a  reality  ?  On  one  occasion  I  reduced 
with  ease,  by  manipulation,  a  dislocation  of  the  elbow-joint  backwards,  complicated  with 
fracture  of  the  humerus,  which  would  probably  have  been  left  unreduced  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  anesthetic,  and  more  recently  the  head  of  the  humerus  dislocated  on  to  the 
dorsum  of  the  scapula,  complicated  with  fracture  through  the  tuberosities. 

"  Let  us  contrast  for  one  moment  the  operation  of  perineal  section  for  stricture  as  it 
was  and  as  now  performed.  Do  we  not  all  remember  it  as  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 
and  unsuccessful  of  surgical  operations  ?  Do  not  we  know  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  satis 
factorv  and  successful  ?  Indeed  I  might  continue  the  contrast  between  the  pre-anajsthetic 
period  and  the  present;  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  to  the  introduction 
of  chloroform  many  of  our  best  improvements  in  surgical  practice  are  to  be  attributed. 
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For  the  surgeon  it  does  away  with  all  excuse,  if  any  ever  existed,  for  hurry  in  an  opera- 
tion. He  can  take  his  steps  in  it  witli  deliberation,  and  make  it  a  certainty.  We  never 
see  now,  happily,  a  theatre  full  of  spectators  observing  the  operation  watcli  in  hand  ;  and 
I  trust  there  are  few,  if  any,  surgeons  who  at  the  present  day  sacritice  safety  and  certainty 
in  their  operations  for  expedition  and  display.  The  use  of  anaesthetics  has  rendered  the 
practice  of  surgery  safer,  surer,  and  more  scientific.  It  has  removed  difficulties  from  the 
practice  of  our  art  which  before  were  insurmountable,  and  lias  rendered  possible  innumer- 
able things  that  could  not  in  former  times  have  been  entertained." 

Local  anaesthesia  may  be  brought  about  by  freezing  a  part,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  J. 
Arnott,  or  by  means  of  the  rapid  evaporization  of  pure  anhydrous  ether,  as  practised  by 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson.  Both  are  valuable  means  of  diminishing  pain  where  anajsthesia 
by  inhalation  is  forbidden  or  inapplicable.  Arnott's  plan  is  carried  out  by  mixing  up 
finely  pounded  ice  in  a  gauze  net  or  thin  translucent  india-rubber  bag,  with  half  its  bulk 
of  powdered  salt,  the  net  being  placed  over  the  part  to  be  benumbed.  If  well  applied,  it 
renders  the  skin  at  once  pale  and  bloodless,  and  if  continued,  of  a  tallowy  death-like 
aspect ;  wlien  too  long  applied  it  may  produce  frost-bite  or  chilblain. 

Dr.  Richardson's  ether  spray  is  a  more  elegant,  as  it  is  a  more  effectual,  mode  of  apply- 
ing local  ana?st]iesia   than    ice.     It  is 
Fic5.  611.  worked  by  his  well-known  apparatus,  con- 

sisting of  a  tube  with  india-rubber  ball 
and  second  spring  ball  to  make  the  cur- 
rent continuous,  the  air  being  pumped  in 
through  this  tube  into  a  bottle  containing 
anhydrous  ether  of  a  sp.  gr.  0.723  and  of 
a  boiling-point  of  9G°  Fahr.  Through 
the  stoppei'ed  neck  of  this  bottle  a  glass 
tube  is  passed,  which  reaches  at  one  end 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  at 
the  other,  is  fitted  with  a  point,  with  one 
or  more  perforations  through  which  the 
ether  is  forced  in  a  fine  spray,  this  spray  being  directed  upon  the  part  to  be  benumbed 
(Fig.  611). 

For  opening  abscesses,  taking  out  small  tumors,  the  removal  of  external  piles,  and  other 
minor  operations,  this  local  antesthesia  is  of  great  value  ;  but  in  graver  sui-gical  acts,  it  is 
inapplicable,  as  it  only  affects  the  surface  and  is  but  skin-deep  in  its  influence. 


Richardson's  apparatus. 


CHAPTER  XXXYI. 

AMPUTATION. 

When  a  limb  is  saved  by  the  excision  of  a  joint,  and  life  prolonged  by  the  application 
of  a  ligature  to,  or  the  torsion  of  a  wounded  or  diseased  artery,  surgical  science  claims  a 
triumph  ;  and  surely  an  equal  triumph  ought  to  be  accorded  to  her,  when,  by  the  removal 
of  a  part  that  interferes  with  its  duties,  life  is  rendered  more  valuable  ;  or  by  the  amputa- 
tion of  a  limb  tliat  is  irreparably  injured,  or  diseased,  death  is  averted.  To  say  that 
amputation  is  an  opprobrium  of  our  art  is  to  take  a  narrow  view  of  its  objects,  since  as  the 
first  object  of  the  surgeon  is  to  save  life,  the  necessary  sacrifice  of  a  limb  becomes  the  truest 
"  conservatism."  To  sacrifice  a  limb  unnecessarily  is  an  error  which  the  surgical  mind 
would  never  willingly  commit,  although  to  sacrifice  life  in  the  feeble  effort  to  save  a  limb 
is  one  of  far  greater  magnitude.  It  is  an  error,  however,  that  timid  surgeons  are  too 
likely  to  fall  into  when  inoculated  with  the  narrow  views  of  a  spurious  conservatism,  since 
to  leave  a  limb  alone  with  the  hope  of  saving  it  is  a  passive  act  of  the  professional  mind 
that  rerpiires  no  effort ;  while  to  make  u})  the  mind  to  act  requires  courage,  backed  up  with 
knowledge  and  a  full  sense  of  responsibility.  The  ojieration  of  amputation  itself  requires 
nicety  and  well-applied  mechanical  skill ;  but  to  determine  upon  its  necessity  or  otherwise 
requires  a  high  order  of  knowledge,  a  careful  balancing  of  probabilities,  and  much  decision. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss,  in  the  present  ciiapter,  the  conditions  under  which 
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amputation  may  be  called  for,  since  these  have  been  fully  considered  in  the  different 
chapters  devoted  to  such  injuries  and  diseases  as  may  require  this  treatment.  I  propose 
simply  to  consider  amputation  as  an  operation,  to  point  out  the  best  modes  of  its  perform- 
ance under  the  different  conditions  in  which  it  may  be  demanded,  and  to  describe  the 
various  forms  of  operation  as  ap[)licable  to  different  parts. 

To  supply  the  history  of  amputation  would  be  an  interesting  but  a  too  extended  process. 
In  '  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary'  and  '  Holmes's  System'  two  able  articles  will  be  found 
upon  the  subject  which  contain  all  that  can  be  desired.  For  the  present  purpose  it  will 
be  enough  to  state  that  the  first  amputations  were  performed  by  the  circular  method,  the 
soft  parts  being  divided  down  to  the  bone  by  a  circular  sweep  of  the  knife  {vide  Celsus), 
the  hemorrhage  being  arrested  by  the  red-hot  iron,  and  the  bone  divided  by  a  saw. 

About  1718  J.  L.  Petit,  the  French  surgeon,  who  improved  the  tourniquet  now  known 
by  his  name,  as  well  as  our  own  great  surgeon,  Cheselden,  suggested  that  the  skin  and  fat 
of  the  limb  to  be  removed,  should  be  first  cut  through  and  retracted,  and  then  the  muscles 
and  bones  divided  as  high  as  they  were  exposed.  Still  later,  Louis,  of  Paris,  adopted  the 
practice  of  dividing  by  the  first  cut  the  skin  and  superficial  layer  of  muscles,  by  the  second, 
the  dee[)er  muscles  down  to  the  bone,  at  the  line  of  the  retracted  superficial  layer,  and 
lastly,  the  bone  itself.    He  also  used  a  retractor. 

In  1779,  Alanson,  of  Liverpool,  made  a  still  further  advance  by  cutting  the  integument 
as  usual  and  allowing  it  to  retract,  and  then  dividing  the  muscles  obliquely  upwards,  cut- 
ting from  without  down  to  the  bone,  more  after  the  modern  flap  operation,  the  bone  being 
subsequently  divided.  The  soft  parts  in  this  operation  on  being  brought  down  formed  a 
conical  cavity  with  the  bone  at  the  apex,  Alanson's  object  having  been  to  prevent  tlie 
sugar-loaf  stump.  Still  later,  Benjamin  Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Hey,  of  Leeds,  secured 
the  same  end  by  first  dividing  the  integument  with  a  circular  cut  and  dissecting  it  up; 
then  the  muscles  at  a  higher  level ;  and,  lastly,  this  being  divided  at  a  point  considerably 
above  the  line  of  the  retracted  muscles.  Hey,  moreover,  in  the  thigh  amputations  sug- 
gested the  expediency  of  dividing  the  posterior  muscles  longer  than  the  anterior,  to  com- 
pensate for  their  greater  retraction. 

The  Jlap  operation  is  more  modern  than  the  circular,  and  to  Mr.  James  Young,  of 
Plymouth,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first  published  in  1678,  tlie  method  which  he  informs 
us  he  had  "  from  a  very  ingenious  brother  of  our,"  Mr.  C.  Lowdham,  of  Exeter.  He 
made  one  flap  only  of  skin,  divided  the  muscles  by  the  circular  plan,  and  stitched  the 
parts  together.  Eighteen  years  later  Verduin,  of  Amsterdam,  made  the  first  muscular 
and  skin  flap  by  perforating  the  limb  and  cutting  outwards  (transflxion). 

To  Liston,  must  be  attributed  the  credit  of  having  fully  established  the  flap  operation, 
and  in  the  pre-ana^sthetic  period  when  time  was  a  point  of  consideration,  the  expedition 
with  which  amputation  could  be  performed  by  transfixion  comi)ared  with  the  tediousness 
of  the  circular  operation  tended  much  toward  this  end.  It  was  thought,  moreover,  that 
a  large  mass  of  muscle  formed  a  good  covering  to  the  bone,  and  yielded  a  better  stump 
than  that  in  the  circular.  Experience,  soon  proved,  however,  that  this  opinion  was  not 
supported  by  facts,  that  the  supposed  advantages  were  not  real,  and  did  not  compensate 
for  the  larger  extent  of  wound  caused  by  the  flap  operation,  and  for  the  evil  of  often 
having  to  tuck  in  the  projecting  ends  of  the  divided  muscles  before  the  integuments  could 
be  adjusted.  Liston  saw  this  before  he  died,  and  was  led  with  Syme  to  modify  his  ope- 
ration, making  in  muscular  subjects  two  lateral  crescentic  skin  flaps  with  their  convexity 
downwards,  and  dividing  the  muscles  as  in  the  circular  method.  This  operation  is  by  far 
the  best  for  all  amputations  of  the  leg  and  forearm. 

In  more  modern  times,  Lowdham  and  Young's  practice  has  found  expression  in  Car- 
den's  operation,  while  Teale's  amputation  must  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  flap. 
Both  these  gentlemen,  however,  advocated  the  long  anterior  flap  in  preference  to  all  others, 
Teale  making  two  rectangular  flai)S  of  unequal  length  of  the  skin  and  muscle  (Fig.  617), 
and  Carden,  a  rounded  anterior  flap  of  the  skin  alone  (Fig.  618)  ;  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions, nothing  can  be  better  than  the  results  obtained,  the  line  of  cicatrix  being  posterior 
to  the  extremify  of  the  stump  and  out  of  harm's  way,  thereby  allowing  tlie  patient  to  rest 
part,  if  not  all,  his  weight  upon  the  stump. 

The  chief  objections  to  the  operation  consist  in  the  tendency  there  is  for  a  long  skin 
flap  to  slough,  and  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  bone  at  a  higher  level  than  would  be 
required  iiAhe  circular  operation,  Avhen  a  long  flap  cannot  otherwise  be  made.  In  mus- 
cular subjects  this  last  objection  is  serious,  and  fjxtal  to  the  operation  in  many  tliigh  am- 
putations ;  for  it  is  a  truth  that  cannot  be  too  forcibly  recognized,  that  in  the  thigh,  the 
danger  to'life  is  increased  with  every  inch  of  bone  removed.    The  surgeon  wlio  invariably 
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practises  Teule's  amputation  will  often  sacrifice  a  larj^e  portion  of  a  limb  that  might  other- 
wise be  saved,  and  have  to  amputate  at  a  higher  point  than  the  necessities  of  the  case 
demand,  thereby  often  adding  to  the  danger  of  the  case  as  well  as  performing  a  needless 
and  unjustifiable  operation.  The  surgeon  who  removes  such  portions  of  the  body  as 
require  removal  and  no  more,  by  such  a  flap  as  allows  the  cicatrix  to  be  placed  behind  the 
stump  and  out  of  harm's  way,  performs  a  good  and  scientific  operation. 

Under  all  circumstances,  any  form  of  amputation  must  be  looked  upon  with  favor  that 
takes  away  only  what  needs  removal,  and  provides  suflUcient  integument  to  cover  the  end 
of  the  stump  ;  that  insures  the  cicatrix  being  out  of  harm's  way,  and  that  no  nerves  are 
likely  to  be  involved  in  the  cicatrix  or  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  amputated  bone.  Any 
form  of  amputation  must  be  regarded  with  disfavor  that  requires  the  removal  of  more  of 
the  body  than  is  essential  to  carry  out  the  surgeon's  primary  aim,  and  increases  the  risk 
of  the  operation,  however  good  may  be  the  stump  secured.  To  provide  sufficient  integu- 
ment to  cover  the  stump  is  a  wise  and  necessary  measure,  and  to  fail  in  this  when  circum- 
stances do  not  compel  must  be  regarded  as  bad  surgery ;  yet  in  certain  cases  of  injury, 
disease,  or  gangrene  of  the  extremities,  where  it  is  advisable  to  take  away  the  diseased  or 
injured  parts,  and  no  sound  skin  is  left  from  which  to  make  a  flap,  amputation  should  be 
performed  without  regard  to  a  covering  for  the  stump,  as  doubtless,  it  is  better  to  remove 
the  diseased  part  that  is  hastening  on  the  end  and  leave  the  stump  to  granulate,  than  allow 
the  disease  to  have  its  way  and  to  sacrifice  life.  At  the  hip-  and  shoulder-joints  wliei'e 
this  contingency  is  most  likely  to  occur,  the  adoption  of  this  practice  is  not  rarely  called 
for,  and  at  other  parts  is  equally  applicable ;  for,  knowing  what  good  stumps  are  often 
obtained  when  the  skin  and  soft  parts,  that  at  the  time  of  the  operation  covered  in  the 
bone,  subsequently  sloughed,  I  am  convinced  that  in  certain  injuries  to  the  arm  and  leg 
the  surgeon  had  better  amputate  with  a  poor  flap  at  the  elbow-  or  knee-joints,  leaving  the 
rest  to  nature,  than  risk  life  by  amputating  higher  up,  i.  e.,  through  the  shafts  of  the 
humerus  or  femur.  I  have  on  many  occasions  acted  on  this  principle,  and  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  amputating  above  a  joint  in  order  to  make  a  good  stump  with  a  skin  covering, 
amputated  at  a  joint  or  below,  utilizing  even  injured  skin  or  bruised  tissues,  and  rarely  have 
been  disappointed  in  the  result,  the  stump  subsequently  granulating  well,  even  when  the 
flaps  themselves  sloughed.  In  injuries  to  the  leg  this  point  is  of  great  importance,  since 
the  mortality  of  amputation  of  the  thigh  for  injuries  is  very  great.  As  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  value  of  this  practice  a  case  may  be  referred  to  (Circ.  No.  iii,  Wash- 
ington Army  Depart.,  page  216)  in  which  recovery  ensued  after  all  four  limbs  of  a  man 
ait.  26  were  amputated  on  account  of  frost-bite.  A  month  after  the  injury,  when  the  line 
of  demarcation  had  exposed  the  bones.  Dr.  Muller,  in  order  to  save  loss  of  blood  which 
would  have  been  serious  in  the  patient's  weak  condition,  dissected  as  much  healthy  flesh 
from  the  radius  and  ulna  as  the  line  of  demarcation  would  admit,  without  cutting  any 
bloodvessels,  and  then  sawed  through  the  bone.  This  operation  was  performed  on  both 
arms  with  hardly  the  loss  of  any  blood.  On  the  third  day  both  legs  were  amputated  in  the 
same  manner.  In  this  case  not  one  of  the  four  stumps  could  be  covered  with  sufficient 
skin,  and  much  had  to  be  left  to  self-reparation  which  took  place  to  an  extraordinary 
extent,  the  stumps  healing  over  with  healthy  gi'anulations,  some  little  exfoliation  of  bone 
taking  place  in  two. 

Again,  is  it  always  necessary  to  amputate  through  healthy  tissues  ?  or,  to  gain  this  end, 
is  it  expedient  to  amputate  higher  up  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary  ?  I  unhesitat- 
ingly answer  that  such  practice  is  not  called  for.  To  amputate  through  tissues  infiltrated 
with  cancer  or  other  new  growths,  would,  of  course,  be  futile  and  bad  surgery ;  but  to 
cut  through  tissues  that  are  merely  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products,  that  are  patho- 
logically reparable  and  of  use,  is  a  wise  and  conservative  process.  In  disease  of  the  knee- 
joint  when  suppuration  has  spread  up  the  thigli  into  the  soft  parts,  amputation  may  often 
be  performed  through  the  condyles  or  just  above  them,  and  a  good  stump  secured  ;  when 
by  following  another  practice,  a  much  higher  amputation  would  be  called  for,  and  conse- 
quently, increased  risk  to  life  incurred.  Tissues  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  lymph 
often  unite  rapidly  and  well ;  indeed  I  have  seen  "  brawny  flaps"  unite  by  primary  union 
quite  as  well  as  others  not  so  infiltrated. 

I  am  convinced,  too,  that  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  obtain  good,  long,  and  healthy 
flaps  in  all  amputations,  the  advantages  of  such  are  not  so  great  as  to  justify  the  surgeon 
in  sacrificing  more  of  the  body  than  is  essential,  thereby  adding  to  the  risks  of  the  case 
and  more  particularly  in  amputating  above  a  joint.  It  is  true,  that  by  one  form  of  ampu- 
tation, a  better  stump  under  most  favorable  circumstances  is  often  secured  than  another; 
but  it  is  equally  true,  that  good  stumps  are  often  obtained  under  the  most  unfavorable 
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conditions,  and  that  had  stumps  follow  the  amputation  of  a  limb  in  which  the  state  of  the 
flai)s  promised  to  bring  about  a  favorable  result.  To  assert  that  the  form  of  amputation, 
or  rather  that  the  shape  of  tlie  flap,  &c.,  has  anything  to  do  with  the  relative  mortality  of 
different  amputations  is  incorrect.  What  evidence  exists,  points  to  a  different  conclusion, 
for  the  success  of  an  amputation  as  of  any  other  operation,  turns  more  upon  what  in 
recent  times  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  viz.,  the  conditions  of  the  viscera,  the  age, 
and  general  state  of  the  subject,  accepting  the  facts  that  the  older  the  patient  the  greater 
the  danger,  and  the  more  of  the  body  that  is  removed,  the  greater  the  risk.  My  own 
conviction  is,  that  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  obtain  a  model  stump,  the  end  is  not 
sufficiently  certain  or  important  to  justify  the  surgeon  in  adding  one  tittle  to  the  risk  of 
the  operation,  or  in  sacrificing  more  of  the  limb  than  the  necessities  of  the  case  demand. 
I  regard  it  as  bad  and  unjustifiable  surgery  to  perform  a  Syme'sor  a  PirogofTs  amputation 
when  a  Chopart's  will  suffice ;  to  amputate  a  leg  when  the  removal  of  a  foot  at  the  joint 
will  answer  the  purpose  ;  to  remove  a  leg  or  thigh  an  inch  higher  than  is  absolutely  called 
for,  in  order  to  execute  what  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  good  operation  or  to  gratify  a 
fancy;  to  amputate  through  the  condyles  of  the  femur  when  an  amputation  at  the  knee- 
joint  can  be  performed,  or  through  the  shaft  of  the  femur  when  the  like  end  may  be 
secured  by  cutting  through  the  condyles.  Tlie  surgeon  must  ever  look  upon  the  operation 
of  amputation  as  an  unfortunate  necessity,  and  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  to  be  under- 
taken only  to  save  or  prolong  life,  or  to  add  to  life's  usefulness.  With  these  ends  in  view, 
he  should  not  add  one  jot  to  its  dangers,  or  take  away  an  inch  more  of  the  body  than  is 
essential.  The  beauty  of  a  stump  may  be  something  in  itself,  but  is  nothing  if  it  is  to  be 
obtained  by  increased  danger,  and  the  brilliancy  of  an  opei'ation  is  a  snare  that  should 
never  be  allowed  to  draw  the  surgeon  away  from  the  main  object — the  preservation  of 
life — which  alone  gives  the  operation  of  amputation  a  high  and  scientific  position  in  sur- 
gical practice. 

The  mortality  of  amputation  is  more  determined  by  age  than  anything  else,  and  the 
credit  of  having  statistically  proved  this  fact  is  due  to  Mr.  Holmes  ('  St.  George's  Hosp. 
Rep.,'  1866  and  1877).  In  my  own  paper  on  the  causes  of  death  in  amputation  ('  Med.- 
Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xlii,  1859),  this  point  was  overlooked;  but,  following  Mr.  Holmes's 
example,  I  re-analyzed  the  cases  on  which  it  was  based,  and  have  been  somewhat  startled 
at  the  very  definite  conclusions  brought  out  by  my  analysis.    Thus — 

Out  of  103  cases  under  20  years  of  age,  10  died,  or  1  in  10. 

Out  of  111  cases  between  21  and  40  years  of  age,  21  died,  or  1  in  5. 

Out  of  74  cases  over  40  years  of  age,  22  died,  or  1  in  3^. 

The  mortality  of  amputation  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40  being  exactly  twice  as  great 
as  before  20  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Callender  ('  ]Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xlvii,  1864)  and  Mr.  Holmes's  combined 
statistics  reveal  the  same  results  : 

Cases  under  20  years  of  age.   Between  20  and  40  years  of  age.     Over  40  years  of  age. 

Callender's    .       .      61  cases,    3  died.  92  cases,  20  died.  74  cases,  30  died. 

Holmes's       .       .    130    "     22   "  215    "     68   "  155    "     68  " 

191  cases,  25  died,  307  cases,  88  died,  229  cases,  98  died, 

or  1  in  7^.  or  1  in  3|.  or  1  in  2^. 

Fifty-two  deaths  having  occurred  in  250  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  subjects  under 
30  years  of  age,  and  106  deaths  in  250  cases  operated  upon  after  30  years  of  age. 

If  the  causes  of  amputation  are  looked  at  in  the  same  light,  the  results  become  still 
more  marked,  for  dividing  them  into  amputations  for  disease,  accident,  and  expediency, 
the  latter  term  including  amputations  for  tumors,  deformity,  &c.,  the  following  facts  are 
elicited  : 

Diseases.  Expediency.  Accidents. 

Cases.    Died.  Cases.    Died.  Cases.  Died. 

Under  20  years  of  age  68  4,  or  1  in  17.  9  3,  or  1  in  3.  26  3,  or  1  in  9. 
Between  20  and  40  .  66  12,  or  1  in  5^.  15  4,  or  1  in  4.  30  5,  or  1  m  6. 
Over  40     .       •       .    33      5,    or  1  in  6^.         9      3,    or  1  m  3.       32    14,    or  1  m  2^. 

Amputations  for  acM^e  suppurative  disease  are  most  fatal,  and  should  only  be  under- 
taken when  a  strong  necessity  exists.  I  pointed  this  out  in  1859,  but  it  is  not  a  fact 
sufficiently  recognized.  ,  ,  . 

Amputation  in  young  life  for  chronic  disease  is  most  successful,  bemg  three  times  more 
so  than  at  a  later  period,  one  only  in  every  seventeen  dying ;  amputation  for  accident  in- 
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creases  in  fatality  with  age  ;  and  amputations  of  expediency  are  as  dangerous  at  all  periods 
of  life  as  traumatic  amputations  are  in  tlie  aged. 

Mr.  Callender  has  also  well  shown  ('  St.  Bartli.  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1869)  that  the  mortality 
of  amputations  is  much  alike,  whether  performed  in  country  hospitals,  in  country  private 
practice,  or  in  country  cases  in  London.  In  amputations  on  London  subjects,  as  in  the 
subjects  of  all  large  towns,  the  mortality  is  somewhat  higher. 

Dr.  Steele  has,  however,  gone  further,  and  proved  by  figures,  that  am[)utations  per- 
formed in  London  for  injury  on  country  patients  are,  as  a  rule,  more  favorable  than  when 
performed  in  town  cases,  the  difference  between  the  two  classes  being  far  less  marked  in 
amputation  for  disease  than  for  injury  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1869-70). 

The  causes  of  death  after  amputation  are  as  follows,  taking  these  conclusions  from  my 
paper  on  the  subject  (' Med.-Cliir.  Trans.,'  1859),  to  which  the  reader  must  be  referred 
for  further  detail.  Shock  and  exhaustion  claim  one-third  of  the  fatal  cases,  and  one- 
twelfth  of  all  amputations.  Pycemia  was  the  cause  of  death  in  42  per  cent,  of  the  fatal 
cases,  and  in  one-tenth  of  all  amputations.  Secondary  hemorrhage  in  7  per  cent,  of  the 
fatal  cases,  or  1^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  Some  complication,  cerebral,  thoracic 
or  abdominal,  causes  death  in  about  4  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  Pyajmia  is  neai'ly  twice  as 
fatal  after  amputations  of  expediency  as  after  those  for  disease  or  primary  amputations, 
but  is  less  fatal  after  secondary  amputations  than  any  others.  In  amputation  of  the  leg  it 
is  twice  as  destructive  as  in  that  of  the  thigh,  the  larger  section  of  bone  being  the  more 
dangerous.  In  primary  amputation  of  the  leg,  it  is  more  fatal  than  -when  perfoi-med  for 
disease. 

How  far  the  deaths  from  secondary  hemorrhage  will  be  diminished  when  the  practice 
of  torsion  of  arteries  is  more  general  remains  to  be  proved,  although  from  the  experience 
we  have  had  at  Guy's  Hospital  the  promise  of  a  better  result  is  very  great.  Up  to  the 
end  of  1874  we  have  had  200  consecutive  cases  of  amputations  of  the  thigh,  leg,  arm,  and 
forearm,  in  which  all  the  arteries  had  been  twisted  (110  of  them  having  been  of  the 
femoral  artery),  and  no  case  of  secondary  hemorrhage — indeed,  our  house-surgeons  never 
expect  to  be  called  to  cases  of  secondary  hemorrhage  now  that  torsion  is  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  hospital. 

The  operation  of  amputation  may  be  called  for  on  account  of  some  incurable  disease  or 
incurable  injury.  When  performed  for  the  first  cause,  the  operation  has  been  described 
as  a  pathological  amputation,  when  for  the  second,  traumatic.  Both  classes  are  also  sub- 
divided, the  patiiological  into  amputations  for  suppurative  disease  of  bones  and  joints — 
pure  pathological  amputation  ;  and  into  those  for  talipes,  tumors,  deformities,  &c  ampu- 
tations of  expediency. 

Traumatic  amputations  performed  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  accident 
before  any  inflammatory  complications  have  set  in,  are  called  primary ;  the  term  secondary 
is  applied  to  the  same  class  of  cases  after  suppuration  has  appeared  ;  the  word  intermediate 
being  employed  to  designate  am[)utations  performed  twenty-four  hours  after  the  accident, 
but  before  suppuration  has  declared  itself.  This  distinction,  however,  is  not  a  satisfac- 
tory one. 

Some  statisticians  have  classed  the  secondary  amputations  with  the  pathological,  but 
this  practice  is  clearly  wrong. 

The  different  Modes  of  Amputation 

may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes — 1st,  the  circular ;  2d,  i\\Qjiap  operation,  whether 
by  transfixion  or  cutting  from  without  inwards — Teale's  amputation  (consisting  of  one 
long  anterior  skin  and  muscular  flap,  and  short  posterior),  being  looked  upon  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  ordinary  flap  operation  ;  3d,  the  mixed  form  of  amputation — skin  flap,  and 
circular  cut  through  muscles — Garden's  operation  being  included  in  this  series.  Into  one 
or  other  of  these  classes  almost  every  form  of  amputation  may  be  brought,  althougli  prac- 
tically there  are  innumerable  modifications  of  each,  more  particularly  of  the  flap. 

The  old  circular,  as  already  described  (p.  903),  is  now  fairly  abandoned.  It  has  no 
advantages  over  the  more  modern  mixed  form  of  amputation,  and  will  not  take  the  place 
of  the  flap  where  the  latter  is  applicable.  In  small  limbs,  where  there  is  but  little  mus- 
cular tissue  and  a  single  bone  to  divide,  it  may  be  performed,  but  cannot  be  recommended. 
It  is  more  practised  abroad  than  in  this  country. 

The  flap  operation  doubtless  owes  its  popularity  as  much  to  Liston,  Lisfranc,  and 
Velpeau,  who  Avcre  its  strong  supporters,  as  to  the  facility  with  w^iich  it  is  performed,  and 
the  satisfactory  appearance  of  the  flaps  at  the  time  of  the  operation.    Before  anajsthetics 
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were  introduced,  expedition  was  of  iinportsince,  and  it  was  the  surgeon's  aim  to  remove  a 
limb  as  rapidly  as  possible.  "  The  surgeon  operating  by  the  watch  took  off  a  limb  by  the 
flap  operation  in  as  many  seconds  as  there  were  minutes  occupied  in  the  old  circular 
method." — Sir  W.  Fergusson.  Since  1846,  however,  when  anaesthesia  came  into  vogue, 
this  necessity  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  surgeons  have  been  led  away  more  from  the  fla[) 
operation  to  what  may  now  be  described  as  the  mixed. 

In  certain  parts,  however,  the  flap  operation  still  holds  its  ground,  and,  in  a  general 
sense  it  may  be  said,  that  in  operations  where  the  shafts  of  single  bones  or  some  joints  are 
involved,  it  is  the  best  method ;  while  in  some  localities,  us  at  the  shoulder  and  hip-joints, 
it  is  the  only  one  open  to  the  surgeon. 

The  objections  to  the  flap  operation  are  the  large  surface  that  is  exposed,  the  danger  of 
puncturing  or  slitting  the  main  artery  of  the  part,  the  inconvenience  of  bleeding,  the 
leaving  of  the  main  artery  and  nerves  in  one  of  the  flaps,  and  the  disadvantage  of  a  thick 
muscular  flap. 

The  fla))  amputation  has,  however,  one  great  advantage,  and  that  is,  its  capability  of 
innumerable  modifications.  Thus,  both  flaps  may  be  made  by  transfixing — the  old  plan  ; 
both  may  be  made  by  cutting  from  without  inwards ;  one  flap,  the  anterior,  may  be  made 
by  the  latter  method,  and  the  second  or  posterior,  by  transfixion  ;  or  lateral  flaps,  single 
or  double,  or  oval  flaps,  may  be  made. 

The  advantages  of  transfixing  the  flap  consist  in  the  rapidity  and  cleanliness  with  which 
the  section  of  the  muscles  and  deeper  parts  is  made  ;  its  disadvantages,  in  the  irregularity 
with  which  the  skin  is  too  often  divided  from  the  elastic  integuments  stretching  before 
the  knife.  By  the  plan  of  cutting  the  flap  from  without  inwards,  this  disadvantage  is, 
however,  neutralized,  while  an  extra  advantage  is  gained,  for  the  surgeon  can  often  cut  a 
longer  skin  than  muscular  flap,  which  in  large  limbs  is  a  matter  of  importance. 

In  some  amputations,  as  of  single  bones,  the  operation  may  be  performed  by  cutting  the 
anterior  flap  from  without  inwards,  and  the  posterior  by  transfixing.  In  the  arm  and 
thigh,  when  I  select  the  flap  amputation,  this  method  is  that  which  I  usually  adopt.  In 
cutting  the  flap  by  transfixion,  particularly  in  the  thigh,  the  surgeon  should  always 
sui)])ort  it  with  his  left  hand,  and,  when  a  sufficient  flap  has  been  made,  cut  sharply  out- 
wards (Fig.  613). 

Sir  W.  Fergusson  says,  with  respect  to  the  flap  operation,  "  if,  in  ti'ansfixing,  the  flaps 
be  made  purposely  short,  and  then,  retraction  being  made,  the  knife  be  carried  round  the 
exposed  tissues  which  cover  the  bone,  a  cone  will  be  formed  resembling  that  in  the  ordi- 
nary circular  operation,  and  thus  by  a  combination,  a  compromise  of  the  two  methods 
(the  circular  and  the  flap),  a  covering  to  the  end  of  the  bone,  in  other  words  a  stump,  will 
be  left  superior,  in  my  estimation,  to  any  other,"  "  though,"  he  adds,  "  that  cutting  from 
without  inwards  is  in  many  instances  followed  by  the  best  results."  (Lect.  on  Prog,  of 
Surg.,  1867.) 

Besides  these  recognized  forms  of  amputation,  many  others  are  performed,  the  surgeon 
having  too  often  "  to  cut  the  flap  according  to  the  tissues,"  particularly  in  cases  of  injury. 
He  has  to  utilize  what  skin  there  is  left  uninjured  in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  ampu- 
tating higher  up  ;  it  may  be  that  one  external  or  internal  flap  can  be  made,  one  anterior 
or  posterior — in  fact,  any  form  or  combination  of  flaps  the  surgeon  may  be  called  upon  to 
make  to  carry  out  the  object  he  has  in  hand,  viz.,  the  removal  of  the  part  that  must  be 
removed  and  no  more,  with  the  least  sacrifice  of  parts.  Indeed,  as  already  stated,  under 
rare  circumstances,  an  amputation  may  be  best  performed  without  flai)s,  or  with  poor  ones, 
it  being  a  safer,  and,  I  believe,  a  sounder  practice  to  take  oft"  a  part  tliat  must  he  removed 
to  save"  life,  immediately  above  the  seat  of  injury,  even  with  bad,  poor,  or  no  fla|)s,  than 
for  the  sake  of  making  flaps  that  may  slough,  to  amputate  higher  up,  possibly  with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  joint,  and  by  so  doing  to  incur  an  unnecessary  danger  to  the  life  we  are 
operating  to  save,  Petit's  fundamental  rule  being  far  from  true,  tliat  "  as  little  of  the  flesh 
should  be  cut  away  as  possible,  but  the  more  the  bone  is  removed  the  better."  ('  Traite 
des  ]\Ialad.  Chir.,'  tom  iii,  p.  250.)  . 

As  a  variety  of  the  antero-posterior  flaps  the  surgeon  may  at  times,  by  transfixion, 
make  tiie  posterior  one  first,  and  then  taking  between  his  fingers  and  thumb  all  the  soft 
parts  not  included  in  the  posterior  flai),  complete  the  operation  either  by  passing  the  end 
of  the  knife  beneath  these  tissues  and  cutting  outwards,  or  by  cutting  from  without 
inwards,  as  in  the  former  case.  This  plan  is  most  expeditious,  and  was  one  generally 
adoi)ted'by  the  late  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Guy's. 

In  some  cases,  two  lateral  flaps  may  be  made  by  either  transfixion  or  cutting  from  with- 
out inwards. 
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The  Flap  Operation. 

The  surgeon  having  decided  upon  the  operation,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  the  patient 
or  of  his  friends  to  its  performance,  should  see,  unless  time  presses,  tliat  any  fecal  accu- 
mulation is  removed  by  either  a  mild  aperient  or  an  enema  administered  thirty-six  hours 
beforehand,  and  that  as  good  a  meal  as  the  patient  can  take  be  given  four  or  five  hours 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  operation.  The  meal  should  be  of  meat,  where  possible, 
with  some  stimulant,  or,  when  solids  are  not  acceptable,  of  a  mixture  of  milk,  egg,  and 
brandy ;  for,  assuming  that  chloroform  or  some  anaesthetic  is  to  be  administered,  it  is 
essential,  to  guard  against  sickness,  and  to  have  the  process  of  digestion  fairly  completed 
beforehand,  since  vomiting  is  more  prone  to  take  place  with  a  full  than  an  empty  stomach. 
The  part  to  be  operated  upon  should  be  well  washed  previously,  and,  when  much  hair  is 
present,  also  shaved  before  the  patient  is  placed  upon  the  operating  table. 

All  instruments  and  dressing  appliances  should  be  arranged  out  of  the  patient's  sight 
before  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants  provided  and  special 
duties  allotted  to  them. 

Thus,  on  one  tray  there  should  be  a  tourniquet  or  elastic  bandage  to  prevent  hemorrhage, 
and  good  torsion  forceps  to  twist,  or  ligatures  to  tie  the  vessels ;  amputating  knives  of 
sufficient  length  and  size,  with  a  bistoury  or  catlin  to  divide  the  soft  parts,  and  saw  and 
bone  forceps  for  the  treatment  of  the  bone ;  a  tenaculum  should  likewise  be  at  hand  to 
take  up  vessels  that  have  retracted  ;  there  should  be  also  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  linen 
retractor.  The  torsion  forceps  I  employ  (Fig.  120)  are  as  good  for  taking  up  an  artery 
to  tie  as  for  twisting. 

On  a  second  tray  every  aj)pliance  for  the  dressing  of  a  stump  should  be  arranged,  such 
as  suture  needles  armed  with  wax  silk,  wire,  or  carbolized  catgut ;  strapping  cut  into 
sufficient  lengths  and  breadths  ;  lint  for  pads  or  dressings,  and  splints  when  applicable;  a 
can  for  hot  water  to  heat  the  strapping  should  not  be  omitted  ;  hot  and  cold  water  in 
abundance,  clean  sponges  supplied  by  the  surgeon,  well  washed  in  iodine  water  and 
squeezed  dry,  and  soft  towels  so  arranged  as  to  be  always  at  the  surgeon's  command  during 
the  operation,  must  be  provided. 

With  respect  to  assistants,  one  to  give  the  anossthetic  is  a  necessity,  and,  when  possible, 
he  should  be  an  expert  to  whom  the  surgeon  can  resign  his  patient  with  confidence,  as  it 
is  trying  and  somewhat  risky  for  the  operator  when  otherwise  engaged,  to  have  an  eye  to 
the  anaesthetist.  A  second  is  wanted  to  hold  the  limb  above  and  to  command  the  artery 
of  the  limb  to  be  amputated ;  a  third  to  hold  the  limb  below  till  it  is  removed,  and  subse- 
quently, to  sponge  and  help  to  twist  or  tie  the  vessels  ;  while  a  fourth  is  of  essential  service 
in  amputation  of  the  thigh  and  leg  to  hand  the  instruments,  sponge,  or  to  do  what  maybe 
required,  &c.    They  should  be  placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  612. 

The  nurse  shoidd  be  near  to  take  away  and  clean  all  sponges  as  they  are  used,  and  to 
replace  them  with  others,  squeezed  quite  dry. 

When  the  operation  has  to  be  performed  by  daylight  the  table  should  be  placed  where 
the  best  light  can  be  obtained,  and  when  by  candle-light,  sufficient  provision  must  be 
made.  A  good  operating  lamp  is  of  great  use,  as  well  as  a  hand-glass  to  throw  light  upon 
any  one  part. 

The  operating  table  should  be  narrow  and  steady,  a  kitchen  table  with  flaps  being  the 
best,  and  is  always  available.    In  hospitals,  there  ought  always  to  be  a  special  table. 

In  amputation  of  the  upper  extremity  the  patient  should  be  brought  well  to  the  side  of 
the  table,  and  in  amputations  of  the  lower  extremity  well  downwards,  the  opposite  limb 
being  secured  by  a  turn  of  a  bandage  or  strap  to  the  leg  of  the  table. 

In  amputating,  the  surgeon  should  always  stand  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  part  to 
be  amputated,  in  order  to  keep  during  the  operation  full  control  with  his  left  hand  of  the 
flaps,  and  possibly,  of  the  main  arteries,  and  afterwards  of  the  stump.  He  should,  more- 
over, see  that  the  tourniquet  is  so  fixed  as  to  control  the  vessel  when  tightened,  which 
should  on  no  account  be  done  until  the  operation  is  about  to  be  commenced.  The  limb 
to  be  amputated  should  be  emptied  of  its  venous  blood  before  fixing  the  tourniquet,  by 
raising  its  end  for  one  or  two  minutes  and  smoothing  with  pressure  the  veins  from  below 
upwards  with  the  hand.  The  limb  should  then  be  constricted  high  up  by  a  tourniquet, 
or,  Esmarch's  elastic  bandage. 

In  the  flap  operation  now  being  considered  (and  for  the  sake  of  illustration  I  will  sup- 
pose it  to  be  a  thigh)  the  surgeon  should  mark  out  with  his  eye  the  point  at  which  he 
proposes  to  divide  the  bone,  and,  with  his  thumb  on  one  side  of  the  limb,  and  fingers  on 
the  other,  grasp  it  at  a  spot  corresponding  to  the  base  of  the  anterior  flap  he  is  about  to 
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make,  cutting  from  without  inwards,  taking  care  that  the  base  of  this  flap  is  at  least  an 
inch  lower  down  than  the  point  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided.  The  anterior  flap, 
which  should  be  cut  first  and  of  skin,  ought  to  be  as  long  as  the  soft  parts  below  will 
allow,  and  large  enough  to  cover  half  the  stump,  or  rather  more  tlian  half  the  diameter  of 
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the  limb,  but  when  possible,  it  may  be  longer,  since  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
long  anterior  flap  forms  the  best  stump.  The  skin  flap  should  be  broad  and  cut  square, 
with  the  angles  rounded  off,  but  not  pointed.  The  muscles  should  then  be  divided  down 
to  the  bone  with  a  clean  cut  of  the  knife  made  from  heel  to  point,  and  reflected  with  the 
skin  flap.  The  anterior  flap  having  thus  been  made,  the  point  of  the  knife  ought  then  to 
be  passed  through  the  wound  beneath  the 
bone,  and  the  limb  so  transfixed  as  to  include 
all  the  tissues  that  remained  undivided.  The 
knife  should  then  be  made  to  run  downwards 
parallel  to  the  bone,  far  enough  to  make  a 
flap  of  the  required  length,  and  then  turned 
backwards,  the  downward  cut  being  made 
sharply  (Fig.  613). 

The  surgeon  during  this  stage  of  the  opera- 
tion should  support  with  his  left  hand  the 
under  surface  of  the  posterior  flap.  When 
the  anterior  flap  has  been  only  made  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  cover  half  the  face  of  tlie 
stump,  the  posterior  must  be  cut  long  to  allow 
the  two  to  meet.  When  the  anterior  flap 
has  been  a  long  one,  two-thirds  of  the  length 
required  to  cover  the  stump,  the  posterior 
flap  need  only  be  half  the  length  of  the  an- 
terior. Long  flaps  always  yield  the  most 
Scitisfcictor^  results* 

When  the  flaps  have  been  made,  they  should  be  carefully  held  away  from  the  bone, 
which  is  to  be  bared  upwards  for  about  an  inch  above  their  base  where  it  is  to  be  divided, 
and  two  periosteal  flaps  cut  and  pressed  upwards.  The  soft  parts  ought  to  be  carefully 
held  away  from  the  bone  to  escape  injury,  and  for  this  purpose,  the  linen  retractor  is  of 
great  value.  The  saw  must  then  be  applied,  the  bow  saw  (Fig.  612)  being  probably  bet- 
ter than  the  flat.  It  should  be  used  from  heel  to  end  with  a  firm,  decided,  yet  free  move- 
ment; too  much  pressure  upon  it  being  likely  to  cause  splintering  of  the  bone.  During 
these 'steps  of  the  operation,  the  assistant  who  holds  the  limb  must  be  careful  neither  to 
elevate  nor  to  depress  it,  for  he  will  cause  by  the  former  act  the  surgeon's  saw  to  become 
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locked,  and  by  the  latter,  splintering  of  the  lower  border  of  the  bone.  The  best  plan  for 
the  assistant  to  adopt  is  to  apply  extension  to  the  limb  in  the  axis  of  tiie  bone  to  be 
divided,  as  if  to  draw  the  patient  downwards,  though  not  with  sutficient  force  to  effect 
this  result. 

When  any  splintering  of  the  bone  has  taken  place,  the  rough  margin  ought  to  be 
carefully  smoothed  down  with  the  cutting  forceps,  care  being  observed  not  to  tear  away 
the  periosteum. 

Dr.  McGill,  of  the  United  States  Army,  has  suggested  the  propriety  of  making  the 
periosteal  flaps  as  described  above  to  cover  in  the  end  of  the  divided  bone  in  amputation, 
and  gives  three  cases  in  which  this  was  done  with  excellent  effect  (Circ.  No.  3).  I  have 
adopted  the  plan  on  many  occasions  with  satisfactory  results  ;  in  some  cases  the  end  of 
the  divided  femur  being  capped  with  a  mass  of  new  bone. 

The  bone  being  sawn  through,  the  stump  is  to  be  raised  and  the  main  artery  at  once 
seized  ;  the  vessel  should  be  drawn  out  of  its  sheath,  firmly  held  with  forceps  (Fig.  120), 
and  sharply  twisted  sufficiently  often  for  the  surgeon  to  feel  that  resistance  has  gone. 
The  end  ought  not  to  be  twisted  off.  The  smaller  arteries  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  it  possibly  being  the  best  practice  to  twist  off  the  ends  of  the  small  muscular  and 
cutaneous  branches. 

When  ligatures  are  preferred,  they  may  be  used,  the  carbolized  catgut  probably  being 
the  best. 

As  soon  as  the  chief  vessels"  have  been  secured,  the  tourniquet  should  be  taken  away 
and  the  stump  elevated  to  assist  the  venous  circulation,  the  assistant  being  ready  with  his 
finger  to  compress  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  if  any  vessel  remain  unsecui'ed.  Any 
nerve  trunks  that  have  been  cut  long  in  the  flaps  should  be  removed  to  a  level  with  the 
bone,  A  stream  of  iodine  water  may  then  be  made  to  pass  over  the  end  of  the  stump  to 
cleanse  it  of  all  blood  and  check  capillary  bleeding,  and  the  surface  dried  with  a  soft 
towel,  the  surgeon  satisfying  himself  that  the  vessels  are  all  safely  secured.  The  edges 
of  the  flaps  may  then  be  adjusted  and  kept  in  apposition  by  sutures,  which  must  not  be 
put  in  too  closely,  but  inserted  about  half  an  inch  from  tlie  margin  of  the  wound,  and 
made  to  perforate  the  skin  and  fat  obliquely  to  the  free  border  of  the  flap  ;  the  most  de- 
pendent corner  of  the  wound  should  be  left  open  for  the  introduction  of  a  drainage-tube. 

A  posterior  splint  ought  then  to  be  fixed  on  the  stump  (Fig.  614),  with  pads  of  lint  or 
sponge  to  maintain  steady  pressure  upon  the  base  of  the  flaps,  though  not  on  the  wound, 
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Thigh  stump,  with  splint.  Thigh  stump,  with  splint  for  extension. 


and  a  piece  of  dry  lint  or  gauze,  through  which  a  hole  has  been  cut  for  the  end  of  the 
drainage-tube,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  wound. 

Cotton-wool  should  tlien  be  bound  over  the  stump,  or  a  good  large  sponge,  either  of 
these  materials  forming  a  firm  elastic  compress  which  keeps  the  flaps  well  in  apposition, 
and  checks  bleeding,  due  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  end  of  the  drainage-tube  exposed. 
To  seal  a  wound  completely,  and  not  to  leave  a  drainage  opening  must  always  be  regarded 
as  bad  practice.  With  well-adjusted  flaps,  good  drainage,  and  rest,  as  secured  by  the 
application  of  a  splint,  most  stum[)S  may  be  expected  to  do  well. 

The  stump  may  be  raised,  as  in  Fig.  614,  for  the  first  day  after  the  operation,  but  sub- 
sequently placed  in  a  horizontal  position.  It  should  not  be  dressed  for  three  or  four  days 
unless  it  becomes  uncomfortable  or  the  discharge  offensive,  for  the  less  the  parts  are 
disturbed  during  the  early  days  the  better,  repair  going  on  much  more  satis'actorily  when 
left  alone  than  when  the  dressings  are  too  frequently  changed.  To  dress  a  stump,  the 
trough,  water-can,  and  tube,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  G16,  are  to  be  recommended. 

When  anything  like  retraction  of  the  flaps  exists,  extension  may  be  applied  by  means 
of  a  splint  of  perforated  zinc,  as  seen  in  Fig.  615. 
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Before  chloroform  was  introduced,  it  was 
the  late  Mr.  Aston  Key's  practice,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Syme's,  to  leave  the  stump  open  for 
a  few  hours  before  its  flaps  were  brought 
together,  and  doubtless  the  measure  was 
good,  for  in  that  time  every  bleeding  vessel 
showed  itself,  and  the  surface  of  the  wound 
became  glazed,  and,  therefore,  good  for  re- 
pair ;  but,  since  anoesthetics  have  been  in 
use,  this  practice  has  fallen  into  desuetude, 
for  the  pain  in  the  second  dressing  is  always 
severe,  and  to  give  one  for  the  pur{)ose  would 
be  unadvisable. 

The  stitches  may  be  taken  away  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  parts  should 
be  supported  by  strapping  if  they  gape,  or 
if  union  is  not  solid  ;  water  or  other  dress- 
ing to  the  wound  being  then  all  that  is  re- 
quired. Of  late  years  I  have  used  Avith 
advantage  terebene  mixed  with  olive  oil,  1 
part  to  3. 


Fig.  616. 


Water  can 
sasfiended  U  hook 
Ojp  bed  curtain  hooji 


Trough  and  water-can  for  dressing  stump. 


Prof  Humphry,  of  Cambridge,  many  years  ago,  was  so  impressed  with  the  evil  attend- 
ing the  retention  of  serum  or  other  fluids  after  amputation,  that  he  was  led  to  dispense 
with  dressings  altogether.  He  left  the  wound  exposed,  and  allowed  a  scab  to  form  over 
its  surface.  This  practice  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  J.  Wood,  of  New  York,  and  other 
good  surgeons  since ;  and,  although  to  my  mind,  it  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  pressure  ap- 
plied to  the  base  of  the  stump,  a  free  opening  at  its  surface  for  drainage,  perfect  rest  as 
enforced  by  use  of  a  splint,  and  gentle  support  given  to  the  whole  by  cotton  wool,  it  is  de- 
cidedly superior  to  the  plan  of  covering  the  whole  up  with  strapping  and  allowing  no  out- 
let for  the  escape  of  serum  or  other  pent-up  fluid.  No  one  denies  the  evil  influence  of 
such  fluids— ^rsif,  in  causing  pain  by  the  tension  of  the  distended  parts  ;  and  secondly, 
by  incurring  the  risk  of  their  decomposition,  and  subsequently  of  septica3mia. 

In  recent  times,  however,  theories  iiave  sprung  up  wliich  have  originated  new  practices, 
and  the  most  important  is  that  on  which  the  so-called  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  is 
based.  Lister  is  its  chief  advocate,  and  under  the  influence  of  his  great  authority  it  has 
established  a  position  which  deserves  attention.  The  theory  upon  which  the  practice  is 
based  is  one  thing,  but  the  practice  is  another. 

At  present,  the  germ  theory  is  not  established,  although  the  practice  based  upon  it  has 
taken  a  hold  on  the  professional  mind  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  has  so  much  success 
to  boast  of,  that  its  value,  under  certain  conditions,  cannot  be  disputed.  How  much  of 
this  success  is  due  to  the  care  observed  by  the  surgeon  who  dresses  the  wound,  and  the 
close  personal  attention  which  any  case  so  treated  necessarily  receives,  and  how  much  it 
depends  upon  the  means  employed  for  placing  a  wound  as  much  as  possible  under  the  con- 
ditions of  a  subcutaneous  injury  is  not  yet  determined.  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  this 
latter  point  is  the  more  important,  and  that  where  the  conditions  can  be  fulfilled,  the 
practice  is  to  be  recommended.  The  theory  on  which  this  practice  is  based,  which  I  give 
in  Lister's  own  words,  is  founded  upon  the  labors  of  Pasteur,  who  believed  he  had  proved 
"  that  putrefaction  is  not  occasioned  by  the  chemical  action  of  oxygen  or  any  other  gas, 
but  is  a  species  of  fermentation  analogous  to  that  of  sugar  under  the  influence  of  the  grow- 
ing yeast  plant,  being  brought  about  by  the  development  of  microscopical  organisms,  the 
germs  of  which,  from  their  extreme  minuteness,  float  in  abundance  in  the  air  as  constitu- 
ents of  its  dust.  This  being  once  clearly  understood,  it  is  plain  that  putrefaction  in  wounds 
may  be  avoided  without  excluding  the  air  by  dressing  them  with  some  agent  cajiable  of 
destroying  the  vitality  of  the  atmosi)heric  organisms,  provided  that  it  does  not  act  with 
too  great  violence  upon  the  human  tissues.  .  .  .  Carbolic  acid,"  adds  Lister,  "  happened 
to  be  the  first  agent  that  I  employed  on  tliis  principle,  and  it  still  appears  to  be  tlie  most 
convenient  for  the  purpose  ;  it  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  local  ana?sthetic." 

"  In  dealing  with  an  accidental  wound  it  is  necessary  first  to  kill  any  septic  organisms 
introduced  into  it  from  the  air  or  from  contact  with  foreign  bodies,  and  this  is  done  by 
washin"-  the  cut  surface  thoroughly  with  a  saturated  watery  solution  (one  of  the  acid  to 
twenty  of  water) ;  but  even  this  is  felt  to  be  a  somewhat  uncertain  process,  because  some 
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mischievous  particle,  lurking  in  some  interstice  among  the  tissues,  may  possibly  elude  the 
action  of  the  lotion,  and  subsequently  propagate  its  kind  and  spread  ])utrefiictive  fermen- 
tation throughout  the  wound.  For  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  acid  applied 
to  the  interior  has  no  persistent  antiseptic  effect,  but  is  speedily  dissipated,  being  partly 
washed  away  by  the  discharge  and  partly  absorbed  into  the  circulation.  When,  however, 
the  w^ound  is  made  by  the  surgeon  himself  on  a  previously  unbroken  integument  (as  in 
amputation)  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  putrefactive  organisms  from  ever  entering 
it  alive  by  operating  in  an  antiseptic  atmosphere,  in  the  form  of  a  cloud  of  spray  imbued 
with  the  acid.  Richardson's  s[)ray  apparatus,  as  suggested  for  ether,  with  a  solution  of 
acid  one  to  forty,  answering  every  purpose,  while  the  sponges  are  rendered  harmless  by 
wringing  them  out  of  a  watery  solution,  the  fingers  of  the  surgeon  and  his  assistant  hav- 
ing been  dipped  in  the  same,  and  the  saw  and  other  instruments  smeared  with  oil  contain- 
ing a  tenth  part  of  the  agent.  The  wound  must  be  covered  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  the 
lotion  during  any  periods  of  suspension  of  the  spray,  wliich  should,  with  such  exceptions, 
be  continued  throughout  the  entire  process,  including  the  securing  of  the  vessels  and  the 
introduction  of  the  stitches." — Lister.  "  For  cases  of  compound  fracture  seen  for  the  first 
time  several  hours  after  the  accident  I  use  a  solution  of  one  part  of  carbolic  acid  in  five 
of  spirit  of  wine,  introducing  it  by  means  of  a  catheter  and  syringe." — Lister,  '  Lancet,' 
March  13th,  1875. 

Lister  further  advises  the  use  of  catgut  ligatures  or  sutures,  pre^jared  by  steeping  them 
for  about  two  months  in  an  emulsion  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  crystallized  carbolic 
acid,  deliquesced  by  means  of  water  with  five  parts  of  olive  oil,  this  emulsion  being  kept 
in  a  jar  with  a  perforated  diaphragm  supported  a  little  from  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  in  order 
that  the  gut  may  rest  upon  it  in  the  oil,  the  water  subsiding.  He  says  it  is  as  safe  as  any 
ligature,  superior  to  wire,  and  does  not  act  as  a  foreign  body  in  the  wound,  the  ends  being 
absorbed.  He  has  never  known  secondary  hemorrhage  to  follow  its  use.  During  the  in- 
sertion of  the  sutures,  the  spray  is  to  be  employed. 

"At  tlie  completion  of  the  operation  it  remains  to  carry  out  the  other  division  of  the 
antiseptic  treatment,  viz.,  to  apply  such  an  external  dressing  as  shall  securely  guard  for 
the  future  against  the  penetration  of  septic  fermentations  from  without. 

"  For  this  purpose  the  most  convenient  material  I  have  yet  arrived  at  is  the  antiseptic 
gauze,  made  by  impregnating  a  cotton  cloth  of  open  texture  with  a  mixture  of  carbolic 
acid  one  part,  resin  five  parts,  paraffin  seven  parts,  in  which  the  resin  serves  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  acid,  while  paraffin  is  added  to  prevent  inconvenient  adhesiveness." 

"  This  dressing,  while  it  absorbs  discharge,  holds  the  antiseptic  securely  lodged  in  its 
fibres,  where  it  is  retained  by  the  insoluble  resin,  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  tiiat  it  owes 
its  superiority  over  most  other  porous  applications.  It  is  wrapped  round  the  stump  in 
about  eiglit  layers,  and  during  the  first  few  days,  while  there  is  a  copious  effusion  of  serum, 
it  is  well  to  surround  it  with  some  impermeable  tissue  to  prevent  the  discharge  from  pass- 
ing directly  outwards,  and  to  compel  it  to  travel  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  antiseptic 
investment  which  should  reach  several  inches  up  the  stump.  The  most  durable  and  reli- 
able is  a  fine  cotton  cloth,  with  a  thin  layer  of  caoutchouc  on  one  side,  known  in  the  shops 
as  hat  lining.  The  gauze  is  also  extremely  useful  in  the  form  of  antiseptic  bandages, 
whether  to  check  a  tendency  to  retraction  of  the  soft  parts  of  a  stump,  or,  for  securing 
and  completing  a  dressing.  If  strapping  is  required,  common  adhesive  plaster  may  be 
rendered  antiseptic  by  dipping  it  for  a  second  or  two  in  a  watery  solution  of  the  acid ; 
and  it  is  most  convenient  to  have  the  lotion  hot,  so  that  the  strap  is  warmed  at  the  same 
time  by  its  immersion.  It  can  then  be  applied  effectively  under  the  spray,  which  should 
always  be  used  in  changing  the  dressings  of  a  stump,  till  the  wound  has  become  superfi- 
cial. The  antiseptic  atmospliere  not  only  affords  perfect  security  against  the  introductiojj 
of  mischief,  which  it  would  otherwise  be  extremely  difficult  to  avoid,  but  has  the  gresX 
advantage  of  permitting  free  inspection  and  manipulation  of  the  stump.  When  the  spray 
is  intermitted,  the  Avound  must  be  covered  with  a  "  guard  of  rag  dipped  in  the  lotion. 
The  ends  of  the  adhesive  straps  should  be  overlapped  by  tlie  gauze,  to  prevent  them  from 
subsequently  conducting  putrefaction  inwards.  While  discharge  is  free,  the  dressings 
should  be  changed  daily ;  but  as  it  diminishes,  the  intervals  may  be  increased,  till  when 
there  are  merely  a  few  minims  in  twenty -four  hours  the  gauze  may  be  left  undisturbed  for 
a  week  together." 

"  Besides  these  antiseptic  precautions,  there  are  two  other  points  essential  to  bear  in 
mind  in  carrying  out  the  treatment,  viz.,  to  provide  for  the  due  escape  of  serum,  and  to 
protect  healing  parts  from  the  irritating  influence  of  the  antiseptic  gauze.    For  the  first 
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purpose  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  lay  in  the  wound  a  strip  of  lint  soaked  with  an  oily 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  (1  to  10),  one  end  hanging  out  as  a  drainer,  this  being  removed 
on  the  second  day  of  the  operation  under  the  spray.  For  the  second  purpose  it  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  cicatrizing  part  by  interposing  between  it  and  the  gauze  a  layer  of  oil- 
silk  coated  on  both  sides  with  copal  varnish,  and  afterwards  brushed  over  with  dextrine 
to  enable  it  to  become  uniformly  moistened  when  dipped  into  a  watery  solution.  It  is 
thus  immersed  just  before  being  laid  upon  the  wound,  the  dressing  of  the  wound  consisting 
of  an  antiseptic  to  keep  out  putrefaction,  and  an  unstimulating  protective  to  exclude  the 
antiseptic."  "  For  lubricating  instruments  introduced  into  the  bladder  I  use  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  in  olive  oil,  1  part  to  20."  Lister  uses  also  boracic  acid  in  solution,  or  as 
lint,  or  ointment. 

"  This  practice,"  writes  Lister,  "  will  be  found  by  no  means  difficult  or  complicated. 
It  requires  no  special  skill,  and  the  care  which  it  is  essential  to  take  soon  becomes  habitual 
and  instructive,  and  in  the  aggregate  saves  the  surgeon  a  great  deal  of  time,  besides 
relieving  him  of  a  load  of  anxiety.  For  when  a  few  days  have  passed  without  putrefac- 
tion, the  dressings  may  be  left  unchanged  for  several  days  together,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  patient  is  felt  to  be  absolutely  secure  against  the  various  risks  of  pyaemia,  erysipe- 
las, hospital  gangrene,  necrosis,  osteo-myelitis,  or  exhaustion  from  profuse  suppuration." 

"Surely,"  he  adds,  "these  are  advantages  well  worthy  of  our  best  efforts  to  attain 
them,"  and  in  this  I  cordially  agree;  but  more  experience  is  wanted  before  these  advan- 
tages that  Lister  claims  for  it  are  established.  I  am  no  convert  as  yet  to  the  theory  on 
which  it  is  based,  nor  to  the  great  value  of  the  special  practice  based  upon  it ;  neither  is 
yet  proved,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  originator  of  the  system  should  not 
have  listened  to  the  repeated  requests  of  surgeons  to  publish  the  results  of  his  practice  as 
a  whole,  since  it  can  be  by  such  alone  that  the  value  of  the  method  is  to  be  estimated. 
The  publication  of  isolated  cases,  however  good,  proves  nothing,  whereas  the  withholding 
of  the  whole  suggests  much.  In  Germany  and  in  this  country,  the  practice  has  made 
good  progress,  but  it  has  suffered  a  little  at  the  hands  of  its  fi'iends,  for,  when  a  German 
surgeon,  in  advocating  a  certain  opei-ation,  states  that  "  the  justification  of  operations  like 
these  undoubtedly  depends  entirely  on  the  possibility  of  guaranteeing  a  successful  termi- 
nation" and  expresses  his  opinion  that  "we  [the  adopters  of  the  antiseptic  method]  are 
not  assuming  too  much  in  saying,  that  we  have  by  degrees  obtained  sufficient  practice  and 
experience  in  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  to  be  really  able  to  pronounce  such  a 
result  with  certainty"  ('Edin.  Med.  Jour.,'  March,  1875),  surgeons  of  a  cooler  tempera- 
ment, who  are  not  disciples  of  Lister's  school,  are  startled ;  but,  when  they  find  such  a 
cautious  surgeon  as  Lister  endorsing  the  observations,  and  adding  to  them,  by  saying  that 
the  passage  I  have  quoted  and  he  italicized  "  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  earnest  scientific 
surgery,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  modesty  as  lor  the  confidence  of  its  tone,"  surprise  is 
exchanged  for  another  feeling. 

As  an  observer,  who  has  no  prejudice  for  or  against  the  practice,  I  confess  that  I  can 
neither  recognize  the  modesty  of  the  assertion  nor  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  surgery  it 
breathes  ;  I  can  see  in  it  the  spirit  of  the  advocate  and  the  enthusiast,  but  not  the  calm 
mind  of  the  judicial  surgeon. 

Surgery,  however,  is  unquestionably  indebted  to  Mr.  Lister  for  the  introduction  of  his 
system,  since  it  has  proved  that  closer  personal  attention  to  cases,  and  the  observance  of 
what  were  regarded  as  little  things,  are  of  great  importance  ;  but  our  knowledge  of  nature's 
processes  of  1re{)air,  although  great,  is  not  enough  to  justify  any  surgeon  in  guaranteeing 
any  special  result  even  in  the  simplest  case  ;  and  the  antiseptic  treatment  is  not  of  such 
proved  superiority  as  to  justify  any  surgeon  in  claiming  a  control  over  its  results,  for  that 
Jfe  what  the  power  of  guaranteeing  means. 

I  have  o-iven  the  practice  in  the  words  of  the  distinguished  originator,  feehng  that  if  it 
had  no  other  influence  to  back  it  than  Professor  Lister's  name  and  authority  it  ought  to 
have  a  fixir  trial  and  be  honestly  tested. 

The  system  may  be  good,  and  if  so,  will  find  its  place  in  surgery,  but  over-conhdence 
in  its  i)Ower  will  not  help  it.  Like  others,  it  will  have  to  be  judged  by  the  true  spirit  of 
scientific  surgery,  and  by  that  alone ;  but  first  let  us  liave  the  facts. 

Teale's  amputation,  a  modification  of  the  skin  and  muscular  flap — 
This  was  introduced  "  to  procure  a  more  useful  stump,  and  in  the  hope  of  somewhat 
diminishino-  the  mortality  of  the  operation.  It  is  proposed  to  amputate  by  a  long  and 
a  short  rectangular  flap,  the  long  flap  folding  over  the  end  of  the  bone  being  formed 
of  parts  generally  devoid  of  large  bloodvessels  and  nerves,  whilst  those  important 
58 
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Fig.  617. 


Teale's  amputation. 


structures  are  contained  in  the  short  flap.  The 
size  of  the  long  flap  is  determined  by  tlie  circum- 
ference of  the  limb  at  the  place  of  amputation, 
its  length  and  its  breadth  being  each  equal  to 
half  the  circumference.  The  long  flap  is,  there- 
fore, a  perfect  square,  and  is  long  enough  to  fall 
easily  over  the  end  of  the  bone.  In  selecting 
the  structures  for  its  formation,  such  parts  must 
be  taken  as  do  not  contain  the  larger  bloodvessels 
and  nerves.  A  flap  so  formed  will  be,  for  the 
most  part,  anterior  in  position,  as  far  as  regards 
the  general  aspect  of  the  body,  but  superior 
when  the  patient  is  in  the  recumbent  position,  as 
during  the  after-treatment.  The  short  flap,  con- 
taining the  chief  vessels  and  nerves,  is,  in  length, 
one-fourth  of  the  other  (Fig.  617).  The  flaps 
being  formed,  the  bone  sawn,  and  the  arteries 
tied  or  twisted,  the  long  flap  is  folded  over  the  end  of  the  bone,  and  each  of  its  free  angles 
fixed  by  a  suture  to  the  corresponding  free  angle  of  the  short  flap.  One  or  two  more 
sutures  may  be  required  to  complete  the  transverse  line  of  union  of  the  flaps,  and  to  unite 
the  side  of  the  short  to  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  long,  as  well  as  the  reflected  por- 
tions of  the  long  flap  to  its  unreflected.  Thus  the  transverse  line  of  union  is  bounded  at 
each  end  by  a  short  lateral  line  at  right  angles  to  it." 

The  surgeon  should  be  careful  in  making  this  long  anterior  flap  not  to 
his  knife,  more  particularly  when  it  is  chiefly  skin,  as  in  the  leg,  since,  on 
length,  it  is  very  prone  to  slough,  and  if  scarified  this  tendency  is  increased  ;  indeed,  this 
sloughing  of  tlie  long  flap  is  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  operation,  for  in  an  ordinary 
thigh,  twelve  inches  in  circumference,  a  flap  of  six  inches  would  have  to  be  made.  To 
secure  a  cicatrix  away  from  the  extremity  of  a  stump  is  a  point  of  great  practical  value, 
and  to  do  so  by  a  long  anterior  flap  is,  doubtless,  an  advantage  ;  but  this  often  requires 
more  soft  parts  than  are  generally  at  the  surgeon's  disposal,  unless  more  of  the  limb  be 
taken  away  than  requires  removal.  This  object  may,  however,  sometimes  be  secured  by 
making  a  shorter  anterior  flap  than  Teale  suggests,  and  dividing  the  bone  one  or  two 
inches  above  the  line  of  the  skin  flaps.  In  fact,  as  long  as  the  anterior  flap,  whether 
rectangular  or  oval,  is  of  suflicient  length  to  be  drawn  over  the  end  of  the  stump  to  its 
posterior  aspect,  the  principle  of  Teale's  operation  is  observed. 

Mr.  Spence,  in  his  '  Surgery,'  1871,  p.  749,  tells  us  that  he  acted  much  upon  this  prin- 
ciple in  1858,  making  one  long  anterior  skin  and  muscular  Jlap,  with  a  short  posterior, 
clearing  the  bone  for  nearly  two  inches  before  dividing  it. 


scarify  it  with 
account  of  its 


The  Mixed  Form  of  Amputation. 

The  mixed  form  of  amputation,  as  illustrated  by  Garden's  operation,  will  now  claim 
attention.  In  principle,  it  includes  a  combination  of  the  circular  and  flap,  already 
described. 

"  The  operation  consists  in  reflecting  a  rounded  or  semi-oval  flap  of  skin  and  fat  from 
the  front  of  the  joint  (knee),  dividing  everything  else  straight  down  to  the  bone,  and 
sawing  the  bone  slightly  above  the  plane  of  the  muscles,  thus  forming  a  flat-faced  stump 
with  a  bonnet  of  integument  to  fall  over  it.  The  operation  is  simple.  The  operator, 
standing  on  the  right  side  of  the  limb,  seizes  it  between  his  left  forefinger  and  thumb  at 
the  spot  selected  for  the  base  of  the  flap,  and  enters  the  point  of  the  knife  close  to  his 
finger,  bringing  it  round  through  skin  and  fat  below  the  patella  to  the  spot  pressed  by  his 
thumb,  then  turning  the  edge  downwards  at  a  right  angle  with  the  line  of  the  limb,  he 
passes  it  through  to  the  spot  where  it  first  entered,  cutting  outwards  through  everything 
behind  the  bone.  The  flap  is  then  reflected,  and  the  remainder  of  the  soft  parts  divided 
straight  down  to  the  bone  ;  the  muscles  are  then  slightly  cleared  upAvards,  and  the  saw  is 
applied.  Or  the  limb  being  held  as  before,  the  hand  and  knife  may  be  brought  round 
under  the  limb,  as  in  the  circular  operation,  and  the  blade  entered  near  the  thumb  and 
drawn  round  to  the  opposite  side,  when  the  ham  may  be  cut  across  by  turning  the  edge 
of  the  knife  upwards,  and  the  operation  completed  as  before.  In  amputating  through  the 
condyles  the  patella  is  drawn  down  by  flexing  the  knee  to  a  right  angle  before  dividing 
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the  soft  parts  in  front  of  the  bone  ;  or,  if  that  be  inconvenient,  the  patella  may  be  reflected 
downwards."    ('  Brit.  Med.  Journal,'  April,  1864.) 

This  operation  of  Mr.  Garden's  is  very  valuable,  not  only  as  applicable  to  the  knee- 
joint  to  which  it  was  originally  applied,  but  on  account  of  the  principle  of  practice  it 
embodies,  that  of  making  skin  flaps  and  the  circular  division  of  the  muscles.  The  practice, 
however,  was  not  new,  for  when  Mr.  Garden  began  it  in  1846,  Mr.  Syme  had  published 


Fig.  618. 


Carden's  amputation,  with  long  posterior  fliip. 


in  the  '  Edin.  Month.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science'  of  the  same  year,  his  modification  of  the 
circular  method  of  amputation  in  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  by  making  two  semilunar 
skin  lateral  flaps  and  oblique  section  of  the  muscles  down  to  the  bone,  dissecting  the  skin 
flaps  an  inch  or  more  upwards,  and  cutting  the  muscles  on  a  level  with  the  retracted  skin. 
Listen  also,  in  1839,  preferred  skin  flaps  alone  in  muscular  subjects. 

Accepting  it  as  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  limb  through  the  condyles  of  the 
femur,  I  have,  however,  found  it  advisable  to  make  a  slightly  longer  posterior  flap  than 
Garden  advises  (vide  fig.  618),  making  it  only  of  skin,  and  taking  care  to  make  the  long 
anterior  flap  broad,  with  a  base  corresponding  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  lateral  surface 
of  the  condyles. 

In  this  operation,  there  is  but  a  slight  section  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  beyond  the 
popliteal  artery,  few  vessels  of  importance  are  divided.  The  stump  that  remains  is  like- 
wise remarkably  good,  being  long  and  broad  upon  which  patients  can  bear  their  weight 
without  pain.  This  operation  is,  I  believe,  applicable  to  a  far  larger  number  of  cases 
than  is  generally  thought,  and,  with  Lister,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  advance  in  surgery. 
It  is,  moreover,  far  safer  than  amputation  through  the  shaft  of  the  femur. 

The  object  sought  in  all  these  long  anterior  flap  operations  is  to  procure  a  cicatrix  that 
is  placed  behind  the  stump  out  of  harm's  way,  and  so  long  as  this  end  can  be  secuied  with- 
out sacrificing  more  of  the  body  than  is  absolutely  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
the  amputation  is  good  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  small  importance  whether  the  rectangular 
and  muscular  flaps  of  Teale,  the  convex  skin  flaps  of  Garden,  or  the  skin  and  muscle  as 
practised  by  Spence,  be  employed.  I  prefer  Garden's  flap  with  the  modifications  described 
to  any  other,  and,  when  applied  to  the  knee,  where  it  is  most  applicable,  regard  it  with 
high  favor. 

This  "  mixed  method  of  amputation"  has,  however,  a  wider  application  than  to  opera- 
tions about  the  knee  ;  and,  I  believe  it  to  be  by  far  the  best  operation  in  all  amputations 


Fig.  619. 


Amputation  of  the  leg  by  tlie  mixed  method. 


of  the  lef  and  forearm.  It  combines  the  advantages  of  the  circular  and  the  flap  without 
the  disadvantages ;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  calls  for  the  sacrifice  of  more  of  the  extremity 
than  is  absolutely  required.  In  its  performance  the  two  lateral  skin  flaps  should  be  made 
sufficiently  long  to  meet  over  the  stump  without  stretching,  tiie  surgeon  judging  by  his 
eye  their  requfred  length,  while  the  muscles  should  be  divided  by  a  circular  sweep  an 
inch  below  the  base  of  the  retracted  flaps,  the  bones  being  bared  to  this  extent  before 
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they  are  divided  (Fig.  619).  Mr.  Cock  includes  the  muscles  in  the 
flap,  but  I  hardly  think  this  necessary  unless  the  skin  is  very  thin. 
When  the  flaps  are  brought  together  a  pretty  stump  is  seen,  and  subse- 
quently it  turns  out  to  be  a  very  good  one  (Fig.  620). 

In  amputation  of  the  forearm,  the  mixed  form  is  the  operation,  the 
skin  flaps  being  made  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the 
limb,  the  flap  amputation  executed  by  transfixion,  being  very  unsatis- 
factory, on  account  of  the  tendons  of  the  forearm  (Fig.  625). 

In  amputation  at  the  wrist-joint  and  elbow-joint  nothing  can  be  better 
than  this  mixed  method  (Figs.  623-4),  the  surgeon  having  it  in  his 
power,  according  to  circumstances,  to  make  one  long  anterior,  posterior, 
or  lateral  flap  cover  the  stump,  and  thus  to  secure  the  cicatrix  being 
out  of  harm's  way.  One  of  the  best  stumps  of  this  kind  I  ever  ob- 
tained was  at  the  elbow-joint,  in  which  I  made  a  long  skin  posterior 
flap,  the  cicatrix  subsequently  being  placed  above  the  condyles  of  the 
bone  and  in  front  (Fig.  624). 

SPECIAL  AMPUTATIONS. 

The  subject  of  amputations  as  a  whole  having  been  considered,  I  propose  now  to 
describe  them  in  detail  as  applicable  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  begin  with  the 
upper  extremity. 

Amputations  at  the  Shoulder-joint. 

This  operation  may  be  called  for  in  cases  of  injury,  when  the  arm  has  been  so  irre- 
parably injured  as  to  render  amputation  through  the  tuberosities  impossible  or  excision 
inapplicable  ;  or  for  disease,  when  too  extensive  to  be  taken  away  by  a  less  severe  mea- 
sure ;  the  surgeon  always  bearing  in  mind  that  large  portions  of  the  humerus  may  be 
resected  with  advantage  so  long  as  the  chief  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  arm  are  intact, 
and  that  amputation  through  the  humerus,  however  high,  leaves  a  far  better  stump  than 
at  the  joint. 

After  this  operation,  when  performed  for  injury,  one  out  of  three  cases  die  ;  but  when 
for  disease,  one  in  two. 

The  operation  is  best  performed  by  means  of  the  double  flap  operation.  A  good  assist- 
ant is  required  to  compress  the  subclavian  artery  above  the  clavicle,  or  to  take  charge  of 
the  axillary  in  the  lower  flap.  When  the  right  arm  has  to  be  amputated  the  surgeon 
should  stand  behind,  and  when  the  left  in  front  of  his  patient  (Fig.  621)  ;  under  both 

circumstances  a  deltoid  flap  should 
be  first  made,  cutting  from  without 
inwards  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  axilla  to  an  inch  in  front  of  the 
acromion  process,  this  incision  in- 
cluding in  its  sweep  the  whole  del- 
toid muscle.  Having  reflected  this 
flap  with  a  few  bold  sweeps  of  tiie 
knife,  the  head  of  the  humerus 
should  be  disarticulated,  the  knife 
being  kept  close  to  the  bone,  and 
the  loAver  flap  made,  three  or  four 
inches  long,  by  cutting  from  within 
outwards.  If  this  part  of  the  op- 
eration is  done  with  care,  the  main 
artery  of  the  limb  will  only  be 
divided  on  the  completion  of  tlie 
second  flap,  when  the  surgeon  with 
his  left  hand  can  secure  it  between  his  finger  and  thumb  until  it  can  be  either  twisted  or 
tied. 

During  the  first  step  of  this  amputation,  the  arm  should  be  held  well  out  by  an  assist- 
ant, but  during  the  second,  at  first,  near  the  body,  and  when  the  knife  has  i)assed  beneath 
the  head  of  the  bone  it  should  be  abducted.  A  very  good  stump  usually  follows  this  oper- 
ation.   At  no  joint  of  tlie  body,  however,  is  the  surgeon  more  compelled  to  form  his  flaps 


Fig.  620. 


Stump  after  an  am- 
pntation  of  the  leg  by 
the  mixed  method. 


Fig.  621. 


Amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint. 
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according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  than  at  the  slioulder,  since  the  majority  of  cases 
of  amputation  at  this  part  are  for  injury,  where  the  arm  lias  been  wholly  or  partially  torn 
off,  when  the  surgeon  must  make  the  best  flap  he  can,  and  at  times  no  flap  at  all  As 
good  a  stump  as  I  have  made  at  this  joint  was  one  in  which  a  piece  of  inteo-ument  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  arm  was  alone  available.  I  have  seen  many  cases  fn  which  the 
flaps  sloughed,  and  yet  good  cicatrices  followed,  the  soft  parts  being  readily  drawn  forward 
by  the  cicatricial  process. 

Some  surgeons  in  this  amputation  prefer  making  an  anterior  and  posterior  flap  by  per 
forating  m  front  of  the  posterior  axillary  fold  to  make  the  posterior  flap,  disarticula'tin<r  and 
dividing  the  axillary  artery  in  the  anterior  flap  ;  but  the  operation,  althoucrh  aood,  fs  uot 
so  efficient  as  the  former.  ° 


Amputation  at  the  Arm. 

Excision  of  the  elbow-joint,  even  when  three  or  four  inches  of  the  humerus  are  taken 
away,  is  such  a  very  successful  operation  that  amputation  at  the  arm  is  never  called  for 
when  excision  can  be  entertained,  and  this  observation  applies  as  forcibly  to  cases  of  injury 
of  the  elbow-joint,  as  seen  in  civil  and  military  practice,  as  it  does  to  cases  of  disease. 

_  When,  however,  the  forearm  and  elbow-joint  are  hopelessly  injured,  gangrenous,  or 
diseased,  amputation  may  be  demanded,  and,  therefore,  as  the  very  worst  cases  are  in- 
cluded in  this  category,  the  mortality  of  the  operation  is  great,  viz.,  one  in  three  for  injuries, 
and  one  in  ten  for  diseases. 


Fig.  622. 


Fig.  623. 


Fig.  624. 


Amputation  of  ai-m  by  flap  operation. 


Amputation  at  elliow-joint 
by  mixed  method. 


Stump  after  ampu- 
tation at  elbow-joint. 


The  flap  operation,  as  already  described,  is  the  best  in  this  region,  the  anterior  flap 
being  made  by  cutting  from  without  inwards,  towards  the  bone,  excluding  the  brachial 
artery,  and  the  posterior  by  transfixing  all  that  remains.  In  a  very  large  muscular  arm, 
the  skin  flap  and  circular  cut  through  muscle,  i.e.,  the  mixed  operation,  may  be  performed. 
Amputating  by  double  flaps  and  transfixion  is,  however,  excellent  (Fig.  622). 


Amputation  at  the  Elbow-joint 

is  a  capital  operation,  and  ought  always  to  be  performed  in  preference  to  any  higher  opera- 
tion, when  amputation  of  the  forearm  is  imperative,  if  the  condition  of  the  soft  parts  will 
allow.  By  this  operation  an  excellent  stump  is  obtained,  and,  as  in  other  amputations  at 
joints,  with  less  constitutional  disturbance,  and  probably  less  risk  to  life  than  after  other 
methods  of  amputation.  I  have  had  a  patient  up  and  about  on  the  seventh  day  after  such 
an  operation',  the  wound  having  united  without  any  traumatic  fever  or  other  disturbance. 

It  should  be  performed  by  the  mixed  method  of  amputating,  by  anterior  and  posterior 
skin  semi-circular  flaps,  beginning  and  ending  at  the  lower  extremities  of  the  condyloid 
rido-es,  the  muscles  being  divided  transversely  on  completing  the  disarticulation  (Fig. 
623).  In  the  drawing  of  the  stump  (Fig.  624)  the  posterior  flap  was  made  longer  than 
the  anterior,  in  order  that  the  cicatrix  might  be  out  of  harm's  way.  I  have  performed 
this  operation  on  six  occasions,  and  the  result  in  all  was  so  good  that  I  cannot  too 
strono-ly  advocate  it  whenever  the  injury  or  disease  will  allow;  in  fact,  it  ought  to  be 
performed  whenever  enough  integument  can  be  saved  to  cover  the  bone,  and  the  disease 
or  injury  for  which  amputation  is  called  for  has  not  attacked  the  humerus. 
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Ampdtatiox  at  the  Foreauai. 

This  is  comparatively  a  rare  operation,  modern  surgeons  doing  tlieir  utmost  to  save  the 
hand.  It  is  consequently  only  performed  when  the  hand  is  hopelessly  crushed,  or  so 
extensively  diseased  as  to  forbid  any  other  treatment  being  entertained.  At  Guy's  Hos- 
pital it  was  performed  only  eighty-four  times  in  thirty  years  ending  1874 — on  forty-four 
occasions  for  injury,  nine  patients  dying,  or  one  in  five;  and  on  forty  occasions  for  disease 
with  five  deaths,  or  one  case  in  eight,  the  operation  being  performed  in  the  very  worst 
cases.  Amputation  of  the  forearm  ought  always  to  be  performed  by  the  mixed  method  ; 
the  one  by  transfixing  being  very  unsatisfactory,  the  many  tendons,  «&;c.,  of  the  part  caus- 


FiG.  625. 


Amputation  of  forearm  by  mixed  method. 


ing  ragged  flaps,  and  thus  favoring  suppuration.  Two  well-cut  and  fairly  long  semi-cir- 
cular skin  flaps  and  a  clean  circular  section  of  the  nmscles  are  preferable  to  the  flap 
operation,  and  yield  a  good  stump  (Fig.  625).  The  skin  is  usually  too  thin  for  one  long 
skin  flap,  and  there  are  too  many  tendons  for  a  Teale's. 


Amputation  at  the  Wrist-joint. 

I  have  never  performed  this  operation,  nor  seen  it  done;  but  I  have  seen  two  cases  in 
which  it  had  been  performed  years  before  for  injury,  and  in  both  the  stumps  were  con- 
stant sources  of  trouble  to  their  owners  during  the  winter  months,  from  their  being  the 
seat  of  chilblains  and  ulcei"ations,  on  account  of  the  feebleness  of  the  circulation  through 
the  thin  cutaneous  covering,  and  in  neither  could  a  good  hand  be  fitted  with  comfort. 
Both  patients  likewise  regretted  that  the  amputation  had  not  been  performed  higher  up. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  disposed  to  follow  the  opinion  of  my  patients,  and 
cannot  advocate  the  operation.  If,  however,  it  be  called  for,  it  should  be  performed  with 
skin  flaps  and  the  circular  division  of  the  deeper  tissues,  or  by  the  pure  circular  operation. 

Amputation  of  the  Thumb  and  Fingers. 

A  knowledge  of  the  shape  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  and  the  position  of  the 
diflferent  articulations  of  the  hand  is  of  importance  in  all  opei'ations  on  these  parts,  and  I 

have,  therefore,  supplied  a  figure  to  illustrate  these  points  as 
Fig.  626.  much  as  possible  (Fig.  626). 

The  surgeon  should  remember,  that  with  the  hand  closed, 
the  knuckles  are  formed  by  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal 
bones,  the  bases  of  the  phalanges  being  in  front,  and  that  in 
the  second  and  third  rows  the  same  arrangement  holds  good. 
To  open  any  of  these  joints,  consequently,  the  line  of  incision 
should  be  anterior  to  the  knuckles  on  the  dorsal  aspect  and 
in  the  fold  of  the  fingers  on  the  palmar.  In  the  figure  it 
will  be  observed  also  that  the  two  distal  joints  are  concave, 
with  the  concavity  looking  towards  the  ends  of  the  fingers, 
while  at  the  metacarpal  joints  the  concavity  points  the  other 
way,  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  being  round ;  from 
the  palmar  surface  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  are  at 
least  half  an  inch  behind  the  clefts  of  the  fingers,  correspond- 
ing prelty  nearly  with  the  palmar  furrow  of  the  hand,  this 
furrow  likewise  corresponds  with  the  upper  limit  of  the  syno- 
vial sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons  and  with  the  bifurcation  of 
the  digital  arteries. 

In  amputating  at  the  phalangeal  joints  (Fig.  626,  c)  or 
through  the  bones,  anterior  and  posterior  semicircular  flaps 
Outline  diagram  for  amputation  of    are  better  than  One  long  flap,  although  this  may  at  times  be 
the  thumb  and  finger*.  performed  with  advantage,  one  long  anterior  flap  (b),  after 
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opening  the  joint  from  its  dorsal  aspect  (a)  being  the  most  common  shape;  but  the  sur- 
geon must  in  these  cases  be  much  guided  by  what  skin  he  has  to  utilize.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
wise  not  to  take  off  the  head  of  the  proximal  bone,  though  when  there  is  not  sufficient  flap 
to  cover  it  the  surgeon  may  be  justified  in  removing  its  head  with  bone  forceps. 

Amputation  of  the  fingers  at  their  metacarpal  joints  requires  much 
nicety,  and  in  all  the  fingers  the  surgeon  should  remember,  that  he  is  on  no  account, 
unless  absolutely  required,  to  interfere  with  tlie  palm  of  the  hand;  his  incision  in  the 
palmar  surface  must  never  go  beyond  the  fold  of  tlie  joint.  In  performing  this  operation 
the  surgeon  is  to  take  cliarge  of  the  amputated  member,  an  assistant  holding  the  hand, 
separating  the  fingers,  and  compressing  the  radial  and  ulnar  vessels.  With  the  hand  pro- 
nated,  a  vertical  incision  should  be  made  about  one  inch  long  with  a  strong  scalpel  over 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  fi-om  its  distal  end  over  the 
joint  the  knife  should  be  made  to  pass  up  one  cleft  of  the  finger  close  to  the  bone  to  be 
removed,  round  the  palmar  surface  of  the  finger  in  the  fold,  and  through  the  second  cleft 
to  the  point  from  which  the  circular  incision  started,  the  tendons  and  ligaments  being 
divided  as  cleanly  as  possible  (Fig,  626).  The  joint  can  then  be  opened  and  the  finger 
removed.  In  a  laboring  man,  it  is  wise  not  to  remove  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
unless  diseased,  althougli  in  the  higher  classes  it  is  sometimes  expedient  to  take  it  away 
with  bone  forceps,  to  allow  the  neighboring  fingers  to  be  brought  closer  together,  and 
thereby  to  improve  the  aspect  of  the  hand.  With  the  same  object  it  is  at  times  wise  to 
take  off  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  or  index  finger  obliquely,  i.  e.,  in  a 
direction  sloping  upwards  away  from  the  median  line  of  the  hand.  In  amputating  either 
the  little  or  index  finger  at  this  joint,  the  same  form  of  incision  may  be 
made,  the  outer  flap  under  both  circumstances  being  somewhat  larger  than 
the  inner,  in  order  that  the  cicatrix  may  be  placed  close  to  the  adjoining 
finger,  and  thus  out  of  all  harm's  way.  If  the  incision  be  made  so  as  to 
allow  the  scar  to  fall  over  the  exposed  aspect  of  the  hand,  the  result  is  very 
inconvenient,  and  often  painful,  as  the  hand  naturally  rests  on  its  outer 
borders. 

The  same  arguments  apply  to  tlie  amputation  of  the  thumb,  one  long 
external  skin  flap  adjusted  to  a  shorter  flap  in  the  cleft  being  far  superior 
to  the  palmar  and  dorsal  flaps  usually  adopted.  But  it  may  be  here 
stated,  that  amputation  of  the  thumb  ought  to  be  a  very  rare  operation, 
as  it  is  far  better  practice  in  all  cases  of  injury  to  the  thumb,  where  there 
is  no  possibility  of  saving  it,  simply  to  cut  off  any  sharp  point  of  bone, 
trim  up  the  soft  parts,  and  allow  the  stump  to  granulate,  than  to  make 
what  is  sometimes  called  a  good  job  of  it  by  amputating  the  organ  liiglier 
up;  for  any  stump  of  a  thumb,  however  short  or  ugly,  is  of  use.  In  the 
hand  here  figured  (Fig.  627)  the  man  was  an  engineer,  and  he  has  been 
able  for  years  to  follow  his  occupation  with  but  little  inconvenience. 

To  describe  other  amputations  of  difTerent  parts  of  the  hand  is  unneces- 
sary. As  little  as  possible  should  be  taken  away,  and  this  by  making  skin  flaps  only,  care 
being  always  observed  to  divide  the  tendons  by  a  clean  cut,  and  as  high  up  as  possible. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon  and  the  wants  of  the  individual  case  will  suggest  the  best 
means  by  which  the  latter  can  be  supi)lied. 


Fig.  G27. 


Hand  after  am- 
putation of  part  of 
thumb,  index,  Hnd 
two  outer  fingers. 


Amputations  of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

These  are  of  more  importance  than  those  of  the  upper,  from  their  greater  severity. 
There  are  moreover,  larger  operations,  more  dangerous  and  possibly  more  difficult. 

Amputation  of  the  thigh  at  the  hip-joint  is  a  formidable  operation,  and  is 
onlv  iustiflable  under  desperate  conditions,  when  a  limb  is  irreparably  crushed  or  diseased, 
and  resection  of  the  head  of  the  femur  with  more  or  less  of  its  shaft  is  out  of  question. 
When  performed  for  accident  it  is  almost  always  fatal,  not  ten  per  cent,  recovering ;  for 
disease  however,  it  is  more  successful,  the  risk  being  about  equal,  although  after  resection 
of  the  head  of  the  femur  which  has  failed  it  is  somewhat  better.  The  best  flaps  appear  to 
be  the  external  and  internal.  The  patient  being  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  table,  with 
the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium  in  view,  Lister's  valuable  abdominal  tourniquet  is  to  be 
r  sted  (Fit".  628),  but  not  screwed  up  till  the  patient  is  under  chloroform  and  every- 
^k'It  ai-ed.  The  snrgeon  should  then  make  the  external  skin  flap  by  means  of  a 
thing  pu  p.  •  starti'iKT  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  downwards  and  outwards 
Kemicircuiar  im^miv^",  ^.^t-.     ^  ^  i        i  i    ,  ,i 

one  hand's  breadth  below  the  great  trochanter,  and  then  upwards  and  forwards  to  tlie 
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centre  of  the  groin  (on  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  vessels).  Tliis  flap  should  then  be 
reflected  upwards  so  as  to  expose  the  trochanter,  and  allow  the  joint  to  be  opened,  and 
disarticulation  to  be  completed ;  the  limb  being  forcibly  abducted  by  an  assistant  to  facili- 
tate this  step.  In  doing  this,  no  vessels  of  any  importance  are  divided,  while  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  opexation  is  performed. 


Fig.  628.  Fig.  629. 


Lister's  abdominal  tourniquet.  Amputation  at  hip-joint  by  external  and  internal  flaps. 

The  inner  flap  now  remains  to  be  made,  which  is  readily  done  by  transfixing  the  thigh 
on  the  inner  side,  inserting  the  knife  (twelve  inches  long)  in  the  anterior  wound,  passing 
backwards  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  bringing  it  out  near  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium  where  the  external  incision  was  commenced,  and  then  cutting 
out  through  the  soft  parts,  including  tlie  adductors,  &c.  (Fig.  629).  In  doing  this,  all 
the  pelvic  muscles  are  separated  from  the  thigh  bone  at  one  clean  sweep,  and  a  few 
touches  of  the  knife  complete  the  amputation.  Should  there  be  much  cause  to  fear  loss  of 
blood  the  common  femoral  artery  may  be  ligatured  in  the  wound  before  the  second  flap  is 
made,  or,  it  may  be  divided  and  twisted.  The  vessels  can  then  be  secui-ed  in  the  way  the 
surgeon  proposes,  and  the  parts  brought  together,  the  two  flaps  usually  forming  an  excel- 
lent covering  to  the  acetabulum.  Tlie  wound  being  an  antero-posterior  one,  and  therefore 
good  for  drainage,  a  good  scar  results. 

This  operation  I  believe  to  be  better  than  the  anterior  and  posterior  flap  usually  ad- 
vised, and  which  is  thus  described  by  Erichsen  : — "  If  the  operation  be  on  the  left  side, 
the  knife  (twelve  inches  long)  should  be  entered  about  two  fingers'  breadth  below  tlie 
anterior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  carried  deeply  into  the  limb  behind  the  vessels  directly 
across  tlie  joint,  its  point  being  made  to  issue  just  above  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 
In  transfixing  on  this  side  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  scrotum  or  the  opposite 
thigh  ;  the  back  of  the  knife  must  run  parallel  to,  but  not  against,  the  pelvis,  and  the 
point  must  not  be  held  too  high,  lest  it  enter  the  obturator  foramen.  The  anterior  flap 
must  then  be  rapidly  cut  downwards  and  forwards  about  five  inches  in  length.  The  limb 
must  now  be  forcibly  abducted  and  everted,  the  capsule  of  the  joint  opened.  So  soon  as 
this  is  done,  the  head  of  the  femur  must  be  pushed  up  by  forcibly  depressing  and  abduct- 
ing the  limb,  so  that  it  may  start  out  of  the  acetabulum  ;  tlie  heel  of  the  knife  is  then 
passed  behind  it,  the  remainder  of  the  capsule  cut  across,  and  the  posterior  flap  rapidly 
lashioned  by  carrying  the  knife  downwards  and  backwards  through  the  thick  muscles  in 
this  situation  ;  the  posterior  flap  may  be  about  four  inches  long."  The  operation  is  then 
to  be  completed  as  the  former.  In  both  these  operations  good  assistants  are  needed  to 
compress  the  bleeding  vessels  as  tliey  are  divided,  for  hemorrhage  and  the  shock  of  the 
operation  are  the  great  evils  to  be  feared.  Lister's  compressor,  however,  has  rendered 
this  serious  operation  safer  than  it  was. 

Amputation  at  the  Thigh. 

Primary  amputations  of  the  thigh,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  very  serious,  and  calculating 
cases  at  all  ages  more  tlian  half  die.  In  subjects  under  twenty  years  of  age,  however, 
better  results  can  be  recorded,  the  mortality  being  about  half  tliis  amount ;  whilst  in  those 
over  forty,  the  average  is  worse,  age  having  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  striking  influence  on 
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results.  Primary  amputations,  however,  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  are  more  fatal 
than  those  in  the  middle;  and  these  again  are  more  fatal  than  amputations  above  the 
knee,  amputations  through  the  condyles  or  at  the  knee-joint  being  better  than  all.  The 
nearer  the  operation  api)]'oaches  the  body  the  greater  is  the  risk.  Still,  even  in  the 
worst  cases  of  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh,  when  death  seems  inevitable,  the  suro-eon 
should  operate,  when,  by  so  doing,  any  reasonable  hope  of  saving  life  can  be  entertained. 
In  amputations  for  diseases  a  better  account  can  be  given. 

In  amputation  of  the  thigh  for  chronic  joint  disease  at  all  ages,  the  mortality  is  about  1  in 
4,  but  under  the  age  of  twenty,  1  in  17  ;  while  over  that  period  it  is  1  in  3,  the  difference 
in  the  mortality  of  the  operation  at  the  two  periods  being  very  great.  Thus,  takino-  all 
cases  of  chronic  disease  together,  out  of  89  of  my  own,  13  died  ;  of  99  of  Callender's°28  • 
of  54  of  Mac  Cormac's  ('  Dublin  Journal,'  18G8),  10  ;  and  of  lOG  of  Holmes's,  30;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  348  cases,  of  which  81  died,  or  1  in  4.  In  subjects  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  out  of  69  cases  of  Callender's  and  my  own,  4  died,  or  1  in  17  ;  and  of  119  cases  over 
twenty  years  of  age,  38  died,  or  1  in  3  ;  amputation  of  the  thigh  for  chronic  joint  disease 
being  nearly  six  times  more  successful  in  early  than  in  middle  life. 

This  operation  in  the  upper  or  middle  third,  when  the  muscles  are  thick,  is  best  per- 
formed by  means  of  anterior  and  posterior  skin  flaps  and  the  circular  division  of  tlie  mus- 
cle, or  by  the  flap  operation  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  613,  the  anterior  flap  being  made  by 
cutting  from  without  inwards,  and  the  posterior  by  perforating.  The  operation  by  lateral 
flaps,  whether  made  of  skin  or  muscle,  or  skin  alone  and  circular  muscle,  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, the  bones  having  a  tendency  to  appear  at  the  upper  angles  between  the  flaps.  In 
amputation  at  the  lower  third  one  long  anterior  flap  may  be  made,  and  a  short  posterior, 
as  previously  described  under  Garden's  operation  (Fig.  618). 

Mr.  W,  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  advocates  (' Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1870,  'Dublin  Journ.  of 
Med.  Sci.,'  1875)  the  supra-condyloid  amjputation  of  the  thigh,  in  which  the  femur  is 
divided  at  least  half  an  inch  above  the  antero-superior  edge  of  the  condyloid  cartilage, 
and  the  patella  deprived  of  its  cartilaginous  surface  is  applied  to  the  same  surface,  and 
fixed  there  with  carbolized  catgut  sutures.  The  anterior  skin  flap  is  made  oval,  and  the 
posterior  fully  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  anterior. 

I  have  performed  this  operation  in  one  case  with  a  good  result,  and  have  seen  it  per- 
formed on  several  previous  occasions  by  my  colleagues  with  success.  I  think  well  of  it, 
and  would  suggest  a  wider  trial.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Jacobson,  has  written  an  interesting 
paper  on  it  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Reps.,'  1878). 

This  operation  diflfers  from  what  is  known  as  Gritti's  in  the  section  of  the  femur, 
being  about  one  inch  higher  up. 

Amputation  at  the  Knee-joint. 

This  is  an  excellent  operation  in  all  ways,  and  one  that  should  always  be  performed  in 
preference  to  any  higher  amputation  when  the  special  circumstances  of  the  .case  will 
allow.  It  is  apparently  attended  with  less  risk  to  life  than  when  a  section  of  the  bone  is 
made,  and  yields  an  excellent  and  serviceable  stump,  on  which  the  weight  of  the  body 
can  generally  be  sustained.  Velpeau  revived  the  operation  in  1830,  while  Mr.  Pollock 
recalled  the  attention  of  London  surgeons  to  the  subject  (' Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1870). 
In  his  paper  he  states,  that  up  to  1870,  48  cases  of  the  kind  had  taken  place  in  England, 
and  that  12  died,  or  one-fourth  ;  but  since  then  the  operation  has  been  more  common. 

I  have  now  performed  it  twenty-three  times.    On  7  occasions  for  compound  fracture 
of  the  leg,  6  of  which  recovered ;  in  13  cases  for  chronic  disease  of  the  knee-joint  or  leg, 
11  of  which  recovered;  and  in  3  cases  for  gangrene  of  the  leg 
from  arterial  obstruction,  one  of  which  alone  recovered,  the  ope-  Fig.  630. 

ration  in  the  other  two  having  failed  to  save  life. 

In  only  two  or  three  of  the  cases  did  I  remove  the  patella. 
In  all  the  successful  cases  excellent  stumps  were  obtained  (Fig. 
630). 

In  performing  this  operation,  a  long,  broad,  anterior  flap  should 
be  made,  which  must  of  necessity  be  of  skin,  and  also  a  tolerably 
long  posterior,  for  it  is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  the  posterior 
fla^r always  retracts.  I  prefer  to  make  my  posterior  flap  about 
two- thirds  the  length  of  the  ant(!rior,  and  of  skin  only,  and  to 
divide  the  muscles  and  deeper  structures  by  cutting  from  behind  stump  after  amputation  at 
forwai"ds  for  about  an  inch  below  the  joint  end  of  the  tibia,  and         the  left  kuee-joiut. 
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not  after  disarticulation  ;  tlie  popliteal  artery  being  thus  divided  low  down  where  it  is 
readily  secured.    The  patella  should  not  be  removed  except  when  diseased. 

When  the  operation  has  been  completed,  and  the  articular  surface  of  the  femur  is  found 
not  to  be  healthy,  or  reparable,  or  the  flaps  too  short,  the  condyles  should  be  taken  away, 
a  thin  rounded  section  of  bone  being  removed,  or  more  if  the  necessities  of  the  case 
demand.  Dr.  Brinton  ('  Philadelphia  Med.  Times,'  1872),  advises  the  inter-articular 
semilunar  cartilages  being  left. 

After  the  operation,  a  troublesome  suppuration  occasionally  takes  place  in  the  synovial 
bursa  beneath  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  when  it  occurs  it  should  be  dealt 
with  by  free  incisions. 

Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York,  has  suggested  ('  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  Jan.  1870) 
the  formation  of  two  lateral  skin  flaps  for  this  amputation,  each  flap  to  be  formed  by  an 
incision  commencing  one  inch  below  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  and  carried  downwards  and 
forwards  over  the  side  of  the  leg  {vide  Fig.  G31)  until  it  reaches  the  under  surface,  when 
it  is  curved  towards  the  median  line.    I  have  adopted  this  method  on  six  occasions  with 


Fig.  631.  Fig.  632, 


Stephen  Smith's  method  of  amputating.  Posterior  aspect  of  stump  after  S.  Smith's 

amputation  at  knee-joint,  showing  cicatrix. 

excellent  results,  and  am  disposed  to  think  it  the  best.  The  stump  left  is  very  good,  the 
cicatrix  being  vertical  and  placed  well  behind  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  (Fig.  632). 

Amputation  at  the  Leg. 

Amputation  of  the  leg  for  disease  is  a  very  successful  operation,  only  about  one  case  in 
twelve  proving  fatal.    In  young  life  it  is  more  successful  than  at  a  later  period. 

Amputations  for  injury  are,  however,  very  unsuccessful,  at  least  60  per  cent.,  or  more 
than  lialf  the  cases,  dying.  Pytemia  is  a  more  common  cause  of  death  after  this  form  of 
amputation  than  even  that  of  the  thigh,  it  being  fairly  proved,  that  the  larger  the  section 
of  the  shaft  of  a  bone  the  greater  the  liability  to  blood-poisoning. 

Amputations  of  expediency  in  the  leg  are  as  dangerous  as  those  for  injury. 

This  operation  in  the  upper  tvi'O-thirds  is,  doubtless,  best  performed  by  the  mixed 
method,  by  two  skin  lateral  flaps  and  the  circular  division  of  the  muscles,  as  already 
decribed  (Fig.  619).  When  the  condition  of  the  soft  parts  forbids  such  an  operation, 
other  flaps  may  be  made,  any  form  being  allowable  to  avoid  sacrificing  more  of  the  limb 
than  is  necessary.  In  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  Teale's  amputation  is  good,  the  long 
anterior  flap  not  being  too  long  or  so  liable  to  slough.  The  long  muscular  flaps,  and  more 
particularly  the  posterior  calf  flap,  cannot  be  recommended.  In  the  lateral  flap  operation, 
Mr.  Cock,  who  always  includes  the  muscles  and  makes  the  flaps  long,  turns  out  excellent 
stumps.  Some  surgeons,  in  this  mixed  method,  make  anterior  and  posterior  skin  flaps, 
but  they  possess  no  advantage  over  the  lateral ;  while  the  anterior  flap,  falling  over  the 
edge  of  the  tibia,  is  apt  to  slough  or  to  form  unpleasant  adhesions.  In  dividing  the  tibia 
its  anterior  edge  should  be  rounded  olF  with  the  saw.  ' 

Amputations  of  the  Foot. 

In  no  part  of  the  body  has  an  improvement  in  surgery  shown  to  greater  advantage  than 
in  the  foot,  for  in  none  has  so  much  been  done  in  the  way  of  conservatism.  Where  for- 
merly amputation  of  the  whole  foot  was  common,  we  have  now  Hey,  Chopart,  Syme, 
Pirogoff,  the  subastragaloid,  and  Hancock's  operations,  all  based  upon  the  well-established 
position  that  governs,  or  ought  to  govern,  all  amputations,  viz.,  tluit  no  more  of  the  body 
should  be  I'cmoved  than  the  necessities  of  the  individual  case  require,  or,  in  other  words, 
upon  the  principle  of  "  the  least  sacrifice  of  parts."  To  amputate  a  foot  where  anything 
less  would  suflice,  in  the  present  age,  is  regarded  as  almost  criminal,  and  surgeons  gen- 
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erally  accept  Hancock's  well-put  question,  in  his  valuable  lectures  at  the  College  in  18GG, 
"  Can  anything  be  more  unphilosojjhical  than  to  advocate  the  sacrifice  of  any  bone  or 
joint  of  the  foot  for  no  other  reason  than  that  a  particular  operation  should  be  perfoi-med?" 
('  Lancet,'  1860.)  Indeed,  this  principle  of  practice  should  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
every  surgeon  called  upon  to  treat  any  local  disease,  and  in  the  hand  and  foot  it  should  be 
so  pre-eminently.    Accepting  it,  therefore,  Hancock's  three  other  dicta  necessarily  follow. 

That  we  should  perform  our  operation  as  close  to  the  disease  or  damaged  structure,  and 
preserve  as  much  of  the  foot  as  we  possibly  can  do  with  safety  to  our  patient. 

That,  where  practicable,  we  should  cut  through  the  tarsal  bones  with  a  saw  in  prefer- 
ence to  disarticulating  them. 

That  we  should  avoid  the  destruction  of  parts  whenever  we  can  do  so. 

These  views  of  Hancock  accord  so  closely  with  those  1  have  attempted  to  lay  down  as 
guides  to  the  surgeon  in  the  surgery  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  that  I  have  given  them  in 
his  own  words,  and  placed  them  as  leading  principles  of  practice  in  the  surgery  of  the 
foot.  I  believe  them  to  be  of  no  less  scientific  than  practical  value,  and  desire  that  the 
student  have  them  always  before  him  in  the  treatment  of  every  case  of  local  injury  or 
disease.  Indeed,  it  is  upon  this  principle — viz.,  "  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  parts" — 
most  of  the  operations  of  the  foot  are  undertaken,  and  it  is  well  to  remember,  that  of  the 
different  amputations  that  have  been  recommended,  each  succeeding  one  is  only  a  degree 
more  severe  than  the  preceding,  and  that  none  of  them  are  called  for  until  minor  measures 
have  altogether  failed,  as  the  surgeon  in  the  present  day  takes  away  diseased  bone  or 
bones  without  fear,  leaving  nature  to  repair  the  breach,  and  in  this  confidence  he  is  rarely 
deceived.  I  have  taken  away,  in  one  case,  the  whole  second  row  of  tarsal  bones,  and  in 
another,  the  three  cuneiform,  scaphoid  and  cuboid  with  excellent  results.  I  have  removed 
the  necrosed  os  calcis  with  so  little  deformity  that 
the  loss  could  hardly  be  detected,  and  taken  away 
on  several  occasions  the  upper  articulating  surface 
of  the  astragalus  for  disease,  with  a  result  which  has 
astonished  me,  no  external  deformity  remaining,  and 
movement  of  the  ankle  being  almost  complete.  Mr. 
Key  in  183G  took  away  the  whole  of  the  outer  part 
of  the  foot  for  injury,  leaving  only  the  os  calcis,  as- 
tragalus, scaphoid,  inner  cuneiform  bone,  and  great 
toe  (vide  Y'm.  033;  'Guy's  Rep.,'  ]83G),from  a      ST^<:         *        f  *i,  't  !„"t,»„ 

V  o  '  J  1'  1         Foot  after  amputatlou  of  the  foui  outer  toes 

boy,  ajt.  17,  who  subsequently  had  a  useful  and  ^ith  their  metatarsal  bones,  two  external 
sound  foot.     More  recently  Mr.   Birkett  has  done     cuueiform  and  cuboid  bones.     Key's  case. 

the  same  with  a  like  success.    Single  metatarsal  and    'Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  is:36. 
tarsal  bones  when  irreparably  diseased  may  be  re- 
moved with  some  confidence  of  a  good  result  being  obtained,  and  any  of  the  operations  I 
am  about  to  describe  should  only  be  undertaken  when  less  severe  measures  are  inapplicable. 

Upon  this  principle  the  amputations  of  Hey  and  of  Lisfranc  were  hailed  with  satisfac- 
tion, Heys's  consisting  of  the  disarticulation  of  the  metatarsal  bones  from  the  tarsal,  or 
the  section  with  the  saw  of  the  metatarsal  or  tarsal  bones,  Lisfranc  suggesting  the  disar- 
ticulation. Chopart's  amputation,  again  at  the  medio-tarsal  joints,  and  Syme's  ami)uta- 
tion  at  the  ankle-joint,  Pirogoff's,  which  is  a  modification  of  Syme's,  a  part  of  tlie  os 
calcis  being  preserved,  have  all  the  same  end  in  view.  The  subastragaloid  amputation, 
as  recorded  by  Malgaigne,  to  save  the  astragalus  and  ankle-joint,  is  based  upon  the  same 
principle,  and  Hancock's  amputation  to  save  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis  with  the 
astragalus,  goes  still  further  in  the  way  of  conservatism. 

All  these  operations  have  their  own  value,  and  eacii  is  applicable  to  its  own  class  of  • 
cases  ;  where  the  minor  measure  will  suffice,  the  major  is  out  of  all  question,  the  principle 
of  the'least  possible  sacrifice  of  parts  being  the  one  upon  which  they,  as  all  other  amputa- 
tions, should  be  based.  .      .      .„  ,  •  ^     i  ■  n 

Before  considerincr  the  different  forms  of  amputation  it  will  be  well  to  consider  briefly 
the  sur'rical  Q-uides  to  the  foot  as  expressed  by  its  anatomy,  for  although  in  cases  of  dis- 
ease these  gukles  are  greatly  obscured,  they  are  still  of  value,  and  in  cases  of  injury  they 
are  always  reliable.    The  accompanying  figure  will  help  the  student. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  not  far  from  the  inner  malleolus,  the  tubercle  of  the  sca- 
1   '\(\\  is  to  be  felt  as  a  marked  prominence  ;  about  half  an  inch  \\\  front  of  this  will 
be  found  the  articulation  with  the  cuneiform  bone  (n),  and  one  inch  beyond  this  the  joint 
which  the  suro-eon  will  have  to  open  is  Lisfranc's  or  Iley's  operation  (c) ;  just  above  the 
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tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  will  be  found  the  articulation  with  the 
astragalus,  the  line  of  Chopart's  amputation  (i>). 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  one  inch  below  the  external 
malleolus,  a  sharply  defined  projection  will  always  be  felt,  wliicli 
is  the  peroneal  tubercle  (e),  and  half  an  inch  in  front  of  this 
will  be  found  the  joint  wliich  separates  the  os  calcis  from  the 
cuboid,  this  joint,  forming  the  outer  guide  to  Chopart's  ampu- 
tation. Half  an  inch  in  front  of  this  again,  or  one  inch  from 
the  tubercle,  the  {)rominence  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  is 
always  to  be  felt  (ii),  the  line  above  this  prominence  indicating 
the  articulation  with  tlie  cuboid  bone,  which  forms  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  incision  for  Hey's  or  Lisfranc's  operation. 

All  tliese  points  should  be  looked  for  in  the  healthy  foot,  and 
learnt  so  as  to  be  readily  recognized  in  the  injured  or  diseased. 

Hey's  Amputation  (Lisfranc's). 

The  credit  of  introducing  this  operation  must  be  accorded 
to  Hey,  for  the  date  of  the  first  case  he  published  was  1797, 
whereas  Lisfranc's  paper  was  only  published  as  a  suggestion 
in  1815. 

The  operation  consists  in  the  removal  of  all  the  toes  with  the 
metatarsal  bones  by  disarticulation,  although  it  seems,  from 
reading  Hey's  observations  (1814),  that  disarticulation  of  the 
metatarsal  bones  was  not  essential,  since  in  one  of  the  two  cases 
recorded,  the  cuboid  bone  was  removed  with  some  part  of  the 
astragalus,  and  the  second  "  the  projecting  part  of  the  first  cuneiform  bone  which  supports 
the  great  toe  was  divided  with  a  saw,"  and  in  others  he  stated,  that  he  sawed  through  the 
metatarsal  bones  when  the  joints  were  not  removed. 

"  The  operator,"  writes  Malgaigne,  in  describing  it,  "  should  use  a  small  knife  with  a 
solid  back,  and  only  one  edge.  In  operating  on  the  right  foot  the  patient  should  lie  on 
his  back,  and  the  surgeon,  facing  the  foot,  should  grasp  it  with  his  left  hand,  the  thumb 
and  finger  respectively  resting  on  the  well-marked  bony  projection  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  little  toe,  and  the  base  of  that  of  the  great  toe  placed  one  inch  in  front  of  the 
tubercle  of  the  scaphoid.  Half  an  inch  in  front  of  these  points  an  incision  with  its  con- 
vexity downwards  is  to  be  made  across  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  foot,  dividing  all  the  soft 
parts  down  to  the  bones  by  a  second  cut.  The  plantar  flap  is  then  to  be  made  by  two 
lateral  incisions  carried  from  the  base  of  the  dorsal  flap  along  the  metatarsal  bones,  and 
joined  by  a  curved  incision  made  on  a  line  beyond  the  ball  of  the  great  toe.  This  flap  is 
to  be  longer  on  the  inner  than  on  the  outer  side,  because  the  internal  cuneiform  bone  is 
thicker  than  the  cuboid,  and  it  is  to  include  all  the  tissues  down  to  the  bones.  Disarticu- 
lation has  next  to  be  performed,  and  this  is  best  done  from  the  dorsal  region  when  the 
parts  are  put  firmly  on  the  stretch  by  depressing  the  toe.  The  operator  then  places  the 
point  of  the  knife  on  the  outside  of  the  joint  and  carrying  its  edge 
Fig-  635.  inwards  he  opens  it  as  far  as  the  third  metatarsal  bone.  Around 

here  he  carries  the  knife  half  a  line  forwards,  incises  almost 
transversely,  and  thus  readies  the  second  metatarsal.  Here  he 
must,  above  all  things,  remember  the  general  precept,  not  to 
engage  his  knife  in  the  joint,  but  to  work  only  with  its  point, 
and  to  confine  himself  to  the  division  of  the  ligaments.  When 
this  instrument  has  reached  the  second  metatarsal  bone,  he  quits 
this  side  of  the  articulation  to  attack  the  inner  side.  This  is 
stump  after  Hey's  amputation.  <lo"«  by  inserting  the  knife  between  the  shafts  of  the  first 

From  Hey's  work.  and  second  metatarsal  bones  with  its  edge  upwards,  and  with  a 

backward  and  forward  motion  dividing  the  ligaments  holding  the 
second  bone  in  place,  this  fact  being  indicated  by  the  sudden  loss  of  resistance  which  the 
surgeon  feels  when  pressing  the  toes  downwards,  and  by  the  sudden  separation  of  the  tarsus 
from  the  metatarsus.  Disarticulation  is  then  to  be  completed  and  the  plantar  flap  shaped  by 
cutting  forwards  close  to  the  bone.  A  long  dorsal  flap  may  be  made  when  tiie  plantar 
flap  must  be  short." 

The  parts  are  then  to  be  brought  together  by  sutures,  after  securing  the  vessels  by 


Fig.  G34. 


Surgical  guides  to  foot  as  ex- 
pressed by  anatomy. 


ciiopart's  operation. 
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torsion  or  the  ligature  and  cutting  off  ragged  tendons.  The  foot  should  be  fixed  upon  a 
splint,  with  the  leg  semi-flexed  upon  its  outer  side,  and  treated  on  ordinary  principles. 

The  stump  left  after  this  operation  is  good,  and  the  operation  one  that  ought  to  be  per- 
formed when  the  toes  and  metatarsal  bones  alone  requii-e  removal. 

Chop  art's  Amputation 

is  an  excellent  and  valuable  operation  ;  and  should  always  be  performed  in  preference  to 
any  higher  measure  when  disease  or  injury  is  confined  to  the  fore  part  of  the  foot.  The 
great  tlieoretical  objection  brought  against  it — the  subsequent  drawing  up  of  the  heel  and 
the  consequent  pointing  of  the  stump — has  really  little  weight,  since  it  can  be  provided 
against  by  the  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  or  subsequently, 
should  the  diiliculty  occur.  In  many  cases  of  my  own,  the  tendons  have  never  been 
divided.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Cock,  who  has  performed  this  operation  many  times,  thinks 
most  highly  of  it,  and  never  has  had  to  amputate  subsequently  on  account  of  the  pointing 
of  the  stump.  He  believes  that  this  can  always  be  prevented  or  cured  by  the  division  of 
the  tendo  Achillis  on  the  first  indication  of  such  a  malformation.  It  was  introduced 
into  P^nglish  practice  in  1828,  by  the  late  Mr.  James,  of  Exeter,  and  to  the  notice  of 
Scotch  surgeons  by  Professor  Syme,  who  subsequently,  however,  renounced  it  in  favor  of 
his  own  operation  at  the  ankle-joint.  He  did  so  on  account  of  the  objection  already 
stated,  and  because  in  such  partial  amputations  the  part  of  the  tarsus  left  behind,  though 
apparently  sound  at  the  time,  may  become  affected  with  the  same  disease  at  a  later  period. 
But  such  an  argument  may  be  brought  against  all  operations  less  than  the  removal  of  a 
diseased  part  from  the  seat  of  mischief,  and  is  now  fairly  repudiated  by  modern  surgeons. 
In  fact,  all  excisional  and  conservative  surgery  is  based  upon  an  opposite  supposition,  the 
local  nature  of  disease  becoming  daily  more  acknowledged  and  acted  upon. 

The  operation  may  be  described  as  the  amputation  of  the  fore  part  of  the  foot, 
anterior  to  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  or  as  the  medio-tarsal  amputation.  On  the  right 
foot  it  should  be  commenced  by  making  a  slightly  convex  flap  from  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
the  foot,  commencing  half  an  inch  behind  the  prominence  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
little  toe,  and  terminating  at  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid,  the  surgeon  grasping  the  foot, 
with  his  index-finger  on  one  point  and  his  thumb  on  the  other.  The  skin  is  the  first  part 
to  be  divided,  and  subsequently  on  the  level  of  its  retractions,  all  the  tendons,  &c.,  are 
cut  through  down  to  the  bones  or  joints,  the  articulations  are  then  opened,  beginning  at 
the  scaphoid  joint ;  the  foot  should  be  forcibly  bent  downwards  to  facilitate  this  part  of 
the  operation  ;  the  plantar  flap  is  to  be  made  by  cutting  forwards,  and  in  doing  this,  care 


Fig.  636.  Fig.  G37. 


Chopart's  amputation.  Stump  after  Chopart's  amputation. 

should  be  observed  to  keep  the  knife  close  to  the  bones  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  in  order 
ha  the  soft  parts  may  be  divided  with  as  clean  a  cut  as  possible ;  the  flap  should  be  long 
and  extend  as  far  as  the  balls  of  the  toes,  the  longer  on  its  inner  than  outer  aspect  (Fig. 
fiSr.^  All  ra-oed  tendons  maybe  cut  off  short,  and  the  parts  brought  together  If  there 
he  nnv  difficuUv  in  bringing  up  the  fore  part  of  the  stump,  or  any  retraction  of  the  hee  , 
the  tcLlo  Achillis  should  be  divided  at  once,  but  if  no  such  difficulty  is  experienced,  such 
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a  measure  is  unnecessary.  In  dressing  the  stump,  a  good  opening  for  drainage  sliould  be 
left.  Fig.  637  illustrates  the  condition  of  the  stump  a  year  after  the  operation  in  which 
the  tendo  Achillis  was  not  divided. 

On  one  occasion,  I  performed  this  medio-tarsal  operation  for  injury,  making  two  lateral 
flaps  from  the  dorsum  and  sides  of  the  foot,  the  integument  of  the  sole  having  been  de- 
troyed.    A  good  stump  resulted. 

SUBASTRAGALOID  AmPUTATIOX 

follows  next  in  order  amongst  the  amputations  of  the  foot,  and  is  the  removal  of  as  mucli 
as  is  taken  away  in  Chopart's  amputation,  with  the  addition  of  the  os  calcis.  It  should 
be  performed  when  the  disease  for  which  an  operation  is  required  involves  these  })arts, 
and  yet  leaves  the  astragalus  and  ankle-joint  sound.  It  seems,  according  to  Velpeau 
('  Operative  Surgery,'  1839),  to  have  been  first  performed  by  M.  de  Lignerolles,  and  sub- 
sequently by  Textor,  although  Malgaigne  in  1846  described  the  operation  as  his  own 
without  mentioning  these  facts. 

It  is  made  by  a  heel  flap  as  in  Syme's  amputation,  and  a  dorsal  flap  as  in  Chopart's, 
the  foot  being  removed  by  opening  the  joints  between  the  scaphoid  and  astragalus,  and 
that  between  this  latter  bone  and  the  calcis. 

"  The  stump  resulting  from  the  subastragaloid  amputation  appears  to  me,"  writes  Han- 
cock, "  to  be  perfect ;  it  is  round,  and  of  good  form  ;  the  cicatrix  is  firm,  and  well  up  in 
front,  and  the  bottom  of  the  stump  is  perfectly  covered  by  the  natural  heel  tissue."  Nela- 
ton  says  this  form  of  amputation  "  has  been  found  to  surpass  all  amputations"  ('  Clin. 
Surg.'). 

Hancock's  operation  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  modification  of  the  subastragaloid, 
in  the  same  way  as  Pirogofl's  is  a  modification  of  Syme's,  for  Hancock  saves  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  OS  calcis  and  turns  it  up  to  be  united  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  astragalus, 
from  which  he  takes  a  slice  of  bone.  It  may  be  adopted,  when  in  his  attempt  to  perform 
the  subastragaloid  operation,  the  surgeon  finds  the  lower  surface  of  the  astragalus  dis- 
eased and  tlie  os  calcis  sound.  Mr.  Hancock  performed  it  in  1864,  witli  an  excellent 
result.  The  incisions  are  very  similar  to  those  required  in  the  subastragaloid,  the  end  of 
the  OS  calcis  being  divided  in  a  line  corresponding  to  the  heel  flap,  instead  of  the  flap  being 
reflected.  In  the  '  Lancet'  for  1866,  full  particulars  of  Hancock's  operation  may  be  read, 
as  described  by  him  in  a  lecture  at  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Syme's  Operation. 

This  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  whole  foot  with  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  of 
the  leg  just  above  the  malleoli ;  a  covering  for  the  osseous  surfaces  being  provided  from 
the  integument  of  the  heel,  the  result  being,  adds  Lister,  "a  stump  admirably  fitted  for 
bearing  the  weight  of  the  body.  At  the  same  time,  the  parts  likely  to  originate  carious 
disease  are  completely  got  rid  of ;  so  that  this  operation  is  calculated  to  supersede  entirely 
that  of  Chopart,  besides  taking  the  place  of  amputation  of  the  leg  in  the  majority  of  cases 
formerly  supposed  to  demand  it"  ('  Holmes's  Syst.,'  vol.  v,  ed.  2). 

This  view  of  tlie  operation  which  Avas  also  held  by  its  originator,  emanating  from  one 
who  was  so  closely  connected  witli  Syme  professionally  and  otherwise,  is  doubtless  far  too 
sanguine. 

Tliat  the  operation  is  good  no  surgeon  will  deny  when  amputation  of  the  whole  foot  is 
called  for;  but  to  say  that  it  will  supersede  entirely  Chopart's  operation  is  to  say  what  I 
trust  never  will  be  true,  for  when  the  bones  of  the  ankle-joint  and  the  joint  itself  are 
sound,  no  surgeon  ought  to  take  away  the  whole  foot  if  any  minor  measure  will  suffice. 
Where  Chopart's  amputation  is  applicable,  Syme's  ought  not  to  be  entertained.  As  an 
amputation  of  the  foot,  where  the  whole  foot  must  be  sacrificed,  it  is  admirable;  but, 
under  no  other  circumstances  can  it  be  recommended ;  that  it  is  superior  to  amputation 
of  the  leg  most  surgeons  will  admit,  upon  the  same  principle  that  Chopart's  is  superior  to 
it,  on  the  principle  of  the  least  {)ossible  sacrifice  of  parts. 

It  is,  however,  a  successful  operation,  Hancock  reporting  ('Lancet,'  1866)  that  out  of 
219  cases,  only  17  died,  or  7^  per  cent.  :  181  were  operations  for  disease,  and  of  these 
11  died,  or  6^  per  cent. :  32  for  accidents,  of  which  6  died,  or  13  per  cent.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  American  war  speaks  also  in  its  favor,  for  out  of  67  cases  only  9  died,  or 
13^  per  cent. 

The  operation  is  performed  as  follows.  I  give  it  in  Syme's  own  words  :  "  Tlie  foot 
being  held  at  a  right  angle  to  the  leg,  the  point  of  a  common  straight  bistoury  should  be 
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Fig.  638. 


introduced  immediately  below  the  fibula,  at  the  centre  of  its  malleolar  projection,  and  then 
carried  across  the  integuments  of  the  sole  in  a  straight  line  to  the  same  level  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  operator  having  next  placed  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  upon  the  heel, 
and  inserted  the  point  of  the  thumb  into  the  incision,  pushes  in  the  knife  with  its  blade 
parallel  to  the  bone,  and  cuts  close  to  the  osseous  surface,  at  the  same  time  pressing  the 
flap  backwards  until  the  tuberosity  is  fairly  turned,  wlien,  joining  the  two  extremities  of 
the  first  incision  by  a  transverse  one  across  the  instep,  he  opens  the  joint,  and  carrying  his 
knife  downwards  on  each  side  of  the  astragalus,  divides  the  lateral  ligaments  so  as  to 
complete  the  disarticulation.  Lastly,  the  knife  is  drawn  round  the  extremities  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  so  as  to  expose  them  sufficiently  for  being  grasped  in  the  hand  and 
removed  by  the  saw.  After  the  vessels  have  been  tied  (twisted),  and  before  the  edges  of 
the  wound  are  stitched  together  an  opening  should  be  made  through  the  posterior  part  of 
the  flap  where  it  is  thinnest,  to  afibrd  a  dependent  drain  for  the  matter,  as  there  must 
always  be  too  much  blood  retained  in  the  cavity  to  permit  of  union  by 
the  first  intention.  The  dressings  should  be  made  of  the  lightest  descrip- 
tion. That  the  flap  may  and  probably  will  still  occasionally  slough  is 
unhappily  too  true ;  but  this  result  is  always  owing  to  an  error  in  the 
mode  of  performance  ;  for  as  the  integument,  being  detached  from  its 
subjacent  connections,  can  derive  nourishment  only  from  the  anasto- 
mosing of  vessels,  it  is  evident  that,  if  scored  crossways,  instead  of 
being  separated  by  cutting  parallel  to  the  surface,  the  flap  must  lose 
its  vitality." 

In  Syme's  first  operation,  in  1842  ('Observations  in  Clinical  Sur- 
gery,' 1861),  he  simply  took  away  the  malleolar  projections  and  did 
not  remove  the  articulating  surface  of  the  tibia  as  subsequently  ad- 
vised, and  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  any  advantage  is 
gained  by  this  extra  section  of  bone.  I  have  performed  this  opera- 
tion by  Syme's  original  method,  with  an  excellent  result. 

The  stump  following  the  amputation  is  excellent.  Fig.  638,  taken 
from  Fergusson's  lectures  on  the  progress  of  surgery,  illustrates  it 
admirably: — "The  very  bit  of  soft  material  on  which  we  naturally 
stand  is  still  preserved  for  the  future  basis  of  this  support." 

Some  surgeons,  and  Pirrie  amongst  them,  perform  the  operation  by  sawing  through  the 
tibia  and  fibula  without  disarticulating  the  foot.    The  modification  is  good. 

Roux's  amputation  differs  from  Syme's  only  in  the  flap  being  made  from  the  inner 
and  under  side  of  the  heel.  I  have  on  one  occasion  made  a  long  anterior  flap — the  only 
one  the  condition  of  the  parts  permitted,  with  success. 

Pirogoff's  Amputation. 

This  operation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  Syme's,  and  was  introduced  by  its 
distinguislied  originator  during  the  Crimean  war.  The  merit  he  claims  for  it  is  the  novel 
osteo-plastic  principle  that,  a  portion  of  one  bone 
remaining,  naturally  connected  with  soft  parts, 
readily  unites  with  another,  and,  at  the  same  time 
serves  to  lengthen  the  limb  and  increase  its  utility. 
It  dilfers  from  Syme's  in  leaving  the  tuberosity  of 
the  OS  caicis  in  the  heel  flap  instead  of  dissecting 
it  out,  and  bringing  up  its  exposed  cut  surface  to 
unite  to  the  divided  extremities  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula.  I  have  frequently  performed  it,  and  in 
every  instance  with  a  good  result.  Busk  was  the 
first  surgeon  who  did  it  in  this  country,  in  1857. 

The  Fimb  is  longer  than  after  Syme's  ampu- 
tation, and  the  stump  is  not  to  be  excelled  (Fig. 
641),  since  a  patient  can  walk  upon  it  as  well  as  it 
no  amputation  had  been  performed.  The  incisions 
are  the  same  as  in  Syme's,  but  no  heel  flap  is  dis- 
opptpd  no  After  disarticulation  and  dividing  tlie 
I  t  -1  lU'iment  sufliciently  far  for  the  os  caicis  to  become  visible  behind  the  astragalus, 
lateiai    ^<  through  the  os  caicis  in  the  line  of  the  heel,  and  remove  the  foot, 

?:    off  subsequently,  the  ends  of  the  tibia  and  hbula. 

Dr^Eben  Watson,  after  having  made  the  heel  flap,  prefers  before  going  further,  to  saw 


stump  after  Syme's 
amputation,  from  For- 
gusson. 


Fig.  639. 


Pirogoff's  amputation.    Heel  flap  with  caicis. 
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oflF  as  much  of  the  os  calcis  as  he  wants  to  save ;  but  there  is  an  objection  to  this  practice, 
as  I  have  known  the  incision  through  the  bone  to  be  made  too  far  forwards  into  the 
astragalo-calcanean  joint,  and  a  second  slice  liave  to  be  removed.  Dr.  Watson,  also, 
adopts  Pirrie's  px-actice  of  dividing  the  tibia  and  fibula  without  previous  disarticulation  of 
the  foot  (Figs.  640  and  641). 


Fig.  640.  Fig.  641. 


Pirogoff's  amputation.   Division  of  malleoli.   T.  Smith.  Stamp  after  Pirogoff's  amputation. 

When  this  method  is  employed,  the  surgeon  should  make  a  more  oblique  section  of  the 
OS  calcis  from  below  backwards. 

I  regard  Pirogoff's  amputation  as  very  good  and  it  yields  an  excellent  stump  (Fig. 
641 )  ;  it  ought  always  to  be  preferred  to  Syme's  wlien  the  os  calcis  is  sound.  If  the  bone 
at  the  time  of  the  operation  be  found  to  be  bad  it  must  be  removed,  the  operation  resolving 
itself  into  a  Syme's ;  but  when  the  bone  is  good,  it  appears  to  be  a  grave  error  to  take 
away  what  makes  so  good  a  point  of  support  to  the  body. 

Hancock  records  fifty-eight  cases  of  this  operation  as  performed  by  British  surgeons. 
Five  only,  or  9  per  cent.,  died. 

Amputation  of  the  toes  may  be  performed  in  the  same  way  as  amputation  of  the 
fingers  already  described,  equal  care  being  observed  not  to  interfere  with  tlie  plantar  sur- 
face of  the  foot.  In  amputating  the  great  or  little  toes  the  same  oval  flaps  should  be  made 
as  were  recommended  in  amputation  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger  (page  919).  They 
should  always  be  large  and  as  much  skin  saved  as  the  case  will  allow. 

Stumps,  and  their  Morbid  Conditions. 

To  secure  a  good  stump  is  desirable,  although  to  obtain  it  by  taking  away  more  of  the 
body  than  is  required  by  the  exigence  of  the  case,  no  increased  risk  to  life  should  be 
incurred.  Many  of  the  most  promising  stumps  after  an  amputation  often  turn  out  badly, 
while  the  least  promising  end  well ;  the  result  depending  more  probably  on  their  subse- 


FiG.  642.  Fig.  643.  Fig.  644. 


Thigh  stump  after  a  circular  After  a  flap.  Stump  after  amputation  at 

amputation  of  thigh.  the  knee-joint. 


quent  dressing  than  on  the  condition  of  the  flaps  at  the  time,  it  being  quite  certain  that 
bad  dressing  may  destroy  the  best  stumps  and  good  dressing  improve^the  bad.  Still,  the 
character  of  the  stump  is  much  determined  by  the  form  of  amputation  that  has  been 
performed. 
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Tlie  stump  after  a  circular  amputation  (Fig.  642)  is  not  so  good  as  tliat  obtained  after 
a  fiap  (Fig.  643).  The  stump  left  after  the  mixed  form  of  amputation  of  the  leg,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  (Fig.  620),  and  that  which  is  met  with  after  amputation  at  the 
knee-joint  when  the  patella  is  left  is  unexceptionable  (Fig.  644). 

A  conical  stump  (Fig.  645)  is  always  regarded  as  a  bad  one,  and  yet  most  thigh  and 
arm  (single  bone)  stumps  after  primary  amputation  become  conical  by  time,  the  soft  parts 
and  muscles  wasting,  except  in  very  fat  subjects.    When  double 
bones  exist,  this  evil  is  rarely  seen,  nor  is  it  after  amputations  at  Yig.  645. 

the  joints.    Knee  and  elbow  stumps  and  Pirogoff's  are  tlie  best  we 
see. 

A  stump  that  looks  well  after  an  operation,  with  a  mass  of  muscle 
covering  it,  is  sure  to  undergo  a  change  ;  the  muscles  will  degenerate 
and  the  muscular  fibres  losing  all  their  characteristic  features,  turn 
into  tibro-cellular  tissue,  of  which,  and  of  fatty  tissue,  a  good  stump 
is  formed.  The  end  of  the  bone  will  become  rounded  off,  and  its 
medullary  canal  filled  up  ;  the  nerves  of  the  stump  also  will  become 
bulbous  to  a  degree,  but  painful  only  when  they  are  involved  in  the 
cutaneous  cicatrix  or  bound  down  to  the  bone. 

At  times,  however,  stumps  grow,  and  become  conical,  and  in  the 
amputations  of  childhood  this  condition  must  be  expected.  It  is  best 
seen  in  the  leg,  as  it  so  happens  that  the  shafts  of  bones  grow  most 
where  they  come  in  contract  with  the  larger  epiphyses,  and  in  the  Conical  stump, 
leg,  the  one  entering  into  the  knee-joint  is  the  larger.  In  the  case 
of  a  boy,  a^t.  7,  whose  leg  I  had  to  amputate,  with  some  irregular  skin  flap,  for  a  com- 
pound fracture,  just  below  the  knee,  I  have  had  to  take  away  on  two  occasions,  at  inter- 
vals of  three  years,  two  pieces  of  bone  at  least  an  inch  long,  purely  from  tlie  growth  of 
the  bone  during  childhood,  and  it  was  interesting  to  notice,  that  the  tibia  on  botii  occa- 
sions had  grown  at  least  twice  as  much  as  the  fibula ;  in  my  second  operation  I  never 
touched  the  fibula. 

Painful  stumps  are  most  distressing ;  and  are  commonly  caused  by  some  increase 
in  the  bulbous  condition  of  the  divided  nerves,  the  nerve  being  included  in  the  cicatrix 
or  pressed  upon  by  the  bone,  and  under  such  circumstances,  a  cure  is  readily  effected  by 
the  removal  of  the  bulbous  nerve.  But  in  others,  the  extreme  pain  seems  to  be  due  to 
hyperaesthesia  which  is  often  called  hysterical,  the  slightest  touch  of  the  end  of  the  stump 
being  sufficient  to  cause  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  limb,  and  pain  flying  up  the  stump. 
In  these  cases,  operative  interference  cannot  be  recommended,  although  nerve  stretching 
has  been  advocated  ;  the  general  condition  of  the  body  usually  associated  vvitii  this  affec- 
tion requires  attention  ;  tonics  are  always  required,  with  local  soothing  anodyne  applica- 
tions, such  as  belladonna,  opium,  or  stramonium  ointments,  &c. 

Necrosis  of  the  stump  is  a  common  condition,  and  is  often  due  to  too  great  a 
separation  of  the  periosteum  from  the  bone  at  the  time  of  the  operation  from  the  forcible 
traction  of  the  flaps  backwards,  and,  at  times,  to  a  distinct  endostitis  of  the  divided  bone 
(osteo-myelitis).  In  the  former  case,  the  necrosis  is  limited,  and  will  probably  show  itself 
only  as  a  ring  of  bone  which  may  come  away  by  itself  or  be  removed.  In  the  latter 
more  or  less  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  dies  and  subsequently 

exfoliates,  the  periosteum  forming  a  new  casing  or  slieath  F.g.  646. 

of  bone  to  supply  the  dead  bone's  ()lace,  as  in  cases  already  ^^.^ 
described  in  the  chapter  on  ostitis.  The  largest  seques- 
trum I  was  ever  called  upon  to  remove  from  a  stump,  was 
from  the  femur  of  a  man  whose  lower  extremity  I  ampu- 
tated for  disease  of  the  knee-joint  consecutive  to  acute 
necrosis  of  the  tibia.  Tlie  femur  became  inflamed  by 
endostitis  after  the  amputation,  and  ended  in  endosteal 
necrosis.  The  sequestrum  was  five  inches  long.  I  drew 
it  out  of  the  end  of  the  stump  some  months  after  the 
amputation,  and  an  excellent  stump  was  left.    I  have  had  Necrosis  of  a  stump, 

also  a  similar  case  in  a  child  about  six  years  old_necrosis 

of  the  stump  following  amputation  for  acute  necrosis  of  the  tibia  extending  into  the  knee- 
ioint  Tiie  stump  united  after  the  operation  by  primi',-y  union,  but  the  bone  subsequently 
anneared  in  the  wound  as  a  necrosed  mass,  this  change  being  attended  with  slight  consti- 
tutional disturbance.  In  exceptionable  cases,  the  so!t  parts  slip  away  from  the  lone  and 
retract  as  a  whole,  the  stump  bone  suddenly  protruding  through  them  for  some  inches 
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(Fig.  040).  In  such  the  periosteum  covering  the  bone  becomes  inflamed  and  with  the 
soft  parts  dying  loses  its  attachment  and  retracts.  The  bone  deprived  of  its  periosteum 
projects  from  between  the  flaps  as  a  dead  or  dying  portion,  the  result  of  periosteal  necrosis. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  stump  must  be  re-opened  and  the  end  of  the  bone  removed 
high  up. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  tells  us  ('Clin.  Surg.,'  1866)  that  in  India,  this  osteo-myelitis  of  the 
ends  of  stumps  is  a  common  affection,  and  often  attended  with  severe  constitutional  symp- 
toms such  as  are  well  known  to  accompany  all  cases  of  acute  endostitis  with  or  without 
amputation.  He  regards  the  affection  as  so  serious  that  he  advocates  the  re-amputation 
of  the  limb  above  the  next  joint  as  soon  as  the  earliest  symptoms  of  systemic  infection 
appear,  blood-poisoning  being  the  chief  danger  of  the  disease.  "  The  proper  tijne,"  he 
writes,  "  for  amputation  in  cases  of  difl'used  osteo-myelitis  is  as  soon  as  possible  after  you 
have  ascertained  that  the  bone  is  affected  ;  and  the  mode  of  arriving  at  this  knowledge  is 
simply  the  passage  of  a  long  probe  down  the  medulla.  Should  it  impinge  on  healtliy  and 
bleeding  medulla  near  the  surface,  you  may,  if  the  constitutional  sym|)toms  ])ermit,  wait 
and  see  if  nature  is  about  to  limit  the  suppuration  and  throw  off  the  diseased  bone,  which 
is  a  rare  result.  Should  it  pass  well  up  the  bone,  its  whole  death  is  certain.  In  cases  of 
incipient  inflammation  the  medulla  will  be  found  protruding  like  a  fungus  from  the  central 
cavity,  and  the  bone  surrounding  it  exposed  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent ;  at  a  later  period 
the  end  of  the  medulla  is  found  already  dead,  blackened,  and  encrusted,  but  within  it  is  a 
putrid  mass  of  bone,  debris,  and  pus.  In  the  former  stage  you  can  watch  the  progress  of 
the  case.  In  the  latter  interference  is  immediately  necessary,  and  that  I  fear  can  be 
nothing  short  of  amputation,  either  about  the  next  joint,  or  perhaps  in  a  young  subject  at 
the  epiphysis.  The  condition  of  the  soft  parts  must  not  deceive,  tlie  condition  of  the 
bone  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  must  be  the  guide  as  to  the  time  and  necessity  for 
opei*ations."  I  have  made  tliis  long  extract  from  Sir  Joseph  Fayi'er's  paper  because  it  is 
through  him,  that  in  recent  times  the  subject  has  been  brought  prominently  under  notice, 
though  Longmore  and  Holmes  in  this  country  have  ably  dwelt  upon  it,  and  Roux,  of 
Toulon,  made  it  the  subject  of  a  special  report. 

In  acute  cases,  tliere  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  practice  suggested  ; 
but  in  English  practice,  they  are  not,  however,  of  great  frequency — the  cases  of  necrosis 

of  stumps  met  with  being  generally  of  a  more  chronic  or  sub- 
FiG.  647.  acute  kind,  of  either  periosteal  or  endosteal  origin,  and  not 

requiring  such  active  treatment. 
^  Aneurismal  enlargement  of  the  arteries  of  a  stump  has  been 

a    one      described  by  Erichsen  on  Cadge's  authority,  and  is  an  acci- 
dental association. 

Cancer  may  also  attack  a  stump.    In  December.  1871,  I 
j^^^^  removed  the  leg  stump  of  a  man,  ajt.  58,  for  extensive  cancer- 

ous disease  of  two  years'  standing,  which  attacked  the  cica- 
Rernoved  from  John  S-,  «t.  16,    ^j-jx  (hat  had  been  formed  fifty-four  years  (vide  Fig.  25).  In 

■who  had  had  his  arm  amputated      ,i  ■  .    ^.  i  V         i     i  i  n  i  i' 

four  years  previously  for  an  acci-  ^'"^  ^"^^  amputation  of  both  legs  had  been  performed  for  gan- 
deiit.  grene  of  the  limb  when  the  patient  was  a  child  four  years  old. 

When  the  end  of  the  bone  in  a  stump  is  not  well  covered 
and  is  subjected  to  pressure,  a  bursa  at  times  forms  as  a  protective  agent.  This  occurred 
in  the  case  from  which  Fig.  647  was  taken.  I  amputated  the  end  of  the  humerus  with 
the  bursa,  and  a  good  stump  was  left. 

Electrolytic  Caustic. 

I  had  intended  to  have  introduced  in  a  former  page,  a  valuable  electrolytic  caustic  which 
has  been  ably  advocated  by  my  friend  and  colleague  Mr.  C.  H.  Goldiiig-Bird  in  the  'Lan- 
cet,' for  September  28th,  1878,  but  omitted  to  do  so.  He  applied  it  first  for  the  removal 
of  scrofulous  lymphatic  glands,  but  it  is  clearly  applicable  to  other  pur|)oses. 

Tlie  plan  was  originally  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  Golding-Bird,  Mr.  Golding-Bird's 
father,  as  a  painless  method  of  forming  issues  under  the  name  of  the  "electric  moxa." 
In  my  dresser  days  it  was  occasionally  employed  to  stimulate  indolent  and  unhealthy  sores, 
the  silver  plate  being  applied  to  the  sore. 

^  It  acts  on  the  princi[)le  of  a  Smee's  battery,  the  salts  in  the  serum  acting  as  the  sulphu- 
ric acid.  A  is  a  thin  silver  or  copper  plate  about  2  to  3  inches  square,  and  B  points  of 
metallic  zinc  1^  inch  long  thrust  through  shields  of  cork  or  gutta-percha.  The  two  are 
connected  by  very  flexible  copper  wire.  One  or  more  zinc  points  may  be  used  with  the 
same  silver  plate.    The  silver  is  strapped  firmly  on  to  a  piece  of  thick  wash  leather  or 
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lint,  twice  or  tlivice  folded,  soaked  in  strong  salt  and  water,  placed  on  the  skin  which  is 
previously  batlied  with  the  same  fluid.  Oil  silk  over  all  keeps  it  moist  many  hom-s.  Tlie 
lint  must  be  damped  night  and  morning.  The  zinc 
is  thrust  into  the  gland  to  be  destroyed,  with  or  with- 
out a  previous  bistoury  puncture  and  strapped  in  its 
place.  After  about  five  days,  if  the  zine  is  removed 
the  gland  is  found  destroyed,  and  converted  into  a 
gray  friable  mass,  very  acid  to  test  paper.  The  best 
place  for  the  silver  is  over  the  sternum  ;  the  wire  with 
the  zinc  being  brought  beneath  the  collar  to  the  neck. 
Unless  suppuration  is  excited,  which  is  very  rare, 
there  is  no  pain.  With  some  slight  modifications,  this 
caustic  can  be  used  for  keeping  in  check  the  growth  of  malignant  diseases  in  parts,  as  the 
rectum  or  cervix  uteri,  where  otlier  operative  means  are  inadmissible  or  unadvisable.  "I 
have  known,"  adds  Golding-Bird,  "of  its  employment  in  a  case  of  the  latter  disease, 
where  a  rapid  destruction  of  the  growth  and  relief  from  pain  was  the  result.  A  short  rod 
of  zinc  was  worn  in  the  canal  of  the  diseased  cervix,  and  to  it  was  attached  a  stiff  copper 
wire  insulated  with  gutta-])ercha,  which  terminated  in  a  silver  plate  that  was  strapped  to 
the  front  of  the  abdomen." 

Thomas's  Splints  for  Diseases  of  the  Hip-  and  Knee-joints. 

By  some  ovei'sight  these  splints  were  not  noticed  in  their  right  places,  but  they  are  too 
good  to  be  omitted,  the  one  for  hip-disease  being  the  only  posterior  splint  we  possess,  and 
the  other  for  knee  disease  answering  admirably  all  the  purposes  of  a  splint,  and  permitting 
more  freedom  than  any  other. 

The  hip  splint  consists  of  a  long  piece  of  malleable  iron,  one  inch  by  a  quarter  for  an 
adult,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  by  three-sixteenths  for  children,  extending  from  the 
lower  angle  of  the  shoulder-blade  to  the  centre  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  to  which  an  iron  oval 
chest  hoop,  measuring  four  inches  less  than  the  chest  circumference,  is  firmly  riveted 
to  the  upper  end,  and  two  half  hoops  to  support  the  thigh  and  calf,  as  seen  in  Fig.  649. 

Fig.  649.  Fig.  650.  Fig.  651. 


Thomas's  posterior  splint  as  applied  for  hip 
disease. 


Thomas's  kneo-splint. 


Knee-splint  as  applied  to  left  limb, 
with  patten  on  right. 


The  vertic-il  iron  band  is  carefully  modelled  to  the  outline  of  the  trunk  and  limb,  and 
thp  chest  hoop  fitted  to  the  sound  side,  but  away  from  the  diseased.  The  whole  should  be 
Lll  n-ulded  'tnd  bound  to  the  body  passing  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  side  over  the 
t  -or  suiVace  ;  and  if  this  is  efficiently  done  tiie  diseased  limb  will  be  well  supported, 
Tb'e  natie'nt  if  a  child,  can  be  moved  readily  from  room  to  room. 
'^"tIic  curve  of  the  instrument  may  require  alteration  from  time  to  time,  as  the  flexed 
limb  becomes  extended,  and  the  curved  spine  stiaight. 
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The  knee-splint  is  composed  of  a  i)ad(led  ovoid  iron  ring,  three-eijrlitlis  of  an  inch  tliick, 
to  fit  well  up  in  the  groin,  and  two  vertical  iron  rods,  ending  in  a  patten  about  four  inches 
below  the  foot,  with  an  intermediate  foot-piece  (Fig.  650).  An  apron  of  basil  leatiier 
is  stretched  between  the  iron  bars  for  the  affected  limb  to  rest  upon,  in  which  slits  are 
made  for  the  insertion  of  a  bandage  to  keep  the  limb  and  splint  together.  When  the 
patient  gets  up  the  splint  is  suspended  by  a  strap  buckled  to  the  ovoid  thigh-ring,  and 
passed  over  the  shoulder  of  the  sound  side,  and  when  he  walks  upon  the  splint  a  patten 
lias  to  be  fitted  to  the  foot  of  the  oj)posite  limb,  to  maintain  the  level  of  the  body,  Fig.  G.')!. 

When  the  knee  is  mucli  flexed  a  cushion  or  pad  should  be  placed  behind  the  knee  which 
unfolds  itself  by  a  gradual  process  of  extension. 

As  the  disease  improves,  and  tlie  dependent  position  of  the  limb  becomes  allowable,  the 
patient  can  get  about  by  means  of  a  patten  on  the  opposite  limb.  The  introduction  of 
this  patten  for  the  above  purposes  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Invalid  Lift. 

This  lift  supplies  a  want.  With  it  a  patient  can  be  raised  from  his  bed  Avith  facility, 
and  all  dressing  and  nursing  arrangements  made  without  disturbing  him.  It  can  like- 
wise be  worked  by  an  ordinary  nurse,  is  portable  and  inexpensive. 

First  place  the  stretcher  poles  on  the  bed,  one  each  side  of  the  patient,  tlie  row  of  small 
iron  pins  outwards. 

Pass  one  iron  rod  under  the  pillow,  and  turn  the  screwed  end  of  it  into  the  brass  collar 
of  the  stretcher  pole  some  five  or  six  inches,  putting  the  other  end  of  the  iron  rod,  which 

has  a  collar  on  it,  into  the 
Fig.  652.  opposite    stretcher     pole  ; 

then  pass  the  other  iron  rod 
under  the  feet  of  the  patient 
in  the  same  manner. 

Pass  the  linen  bands 
gently  under  the  patient, 
where  he  is  best  able  to  bear 
pressure,  the  broad  band 
under  the  shoulders  and  the 
two  narrowest  bands  one  at 
each  end  of  the  stretch<;r 
poles,  at  the  same  time  plac- 
ing the  eyelet  holes  over  the 
pins  on  each  side  of  the 
stretcher  poles. 

Tighten  the  linen  bands 
by  turning  the  iron  rods 
with  the  key,  thus  when  ne- 
lavaiid  lift  as  made  at  237,  Euston  Road,  N.  w.  cessary  making  the  Stretcher 

perfectly  rigid. 

Place  the  uprights  marked  No.  1  at  the  head  of  the  bedstead,  on  the  mattress  or  pal- 
liasse, with  the  number  facing  the  foot  of  the  bedstead ;  next  place  the  iron  shoe  marked 
No.  1  on  the  square  end  of  the  upright;  the  handle  end  of  the  pole  will  now  rest  on  the 
bedstead  and  support  the  uprights  at  the  head  till  you  put  up  the  uprights  marked  No.  2 
at  the  feet,  with  the  number  towards  you  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  whole  will  remain 
firm.    Each  lift  is  marked  according  to  these  instructions. 

Place  the  remaining  pieces  of  wood  or  bases  at  the  head  and  foot  (on  the  mattress  when 
a  feather  bed  is  used),  dropping  the  uprights  into  the  holes  cut  in  the  bases  to  receive 
them.  If  the  patient  lies  on  the  mattress,  then  place  the  bases  on  the  palliasse,  so  that  in 
either  case  the  bed  or  mattress  can  be  removed  and  shaken  and  the  bed  made  comfortably 
whilst  the  patient  is  suspended  above. 

Slip  the  ends  of  the  webbing  attached  to  the  long  pole  over  the  ends  of  the  stretcher, 
put  on  the  handle,  and  lift  your  patient  gently  by  turning  it  to  the  right,  and  wlien  uj) 
the  required  height,  jilace  the  loop  of  webbing  which  is  on  your  right  hand  securely  over 
the  end  of  the  handle,  when  the  patient  will  remain  suspended.  Take  care  not  to  let  the 
handle  slip  while  raising  or  lowering  the  patient. 
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ABDOMEN,  injuries  of,  428 
contusions  of,  428 
diagnosis  in,  428 
penetrating  wounds  of,  434 
gunshot  wounds  of,  892 
tapping,  455 
Abdominal  parietes,  wounds  of, 
484 

Abdominal  viscera,  wounds  of, 
434,  436 
protrusion  of,  435 
Abduction  of  leg  in  hip  disease. 
823 

Abnormal  anus,  438 
Abscess,  30 

chronic,  31 

alveolar,  417 

anal,  500 

in  bone,  860 

in  brain,  173 

of  brea.st,  680 

fecal,  439 

lumbar,  209 

spinal,  209 

perineal,  605,  614 

of  tongue,  376 

of  kidney,  552 

of  prostate,  565 

of  joints,  838 

about  joints,  855 

opening,  31 

Hilton's  method,  32 
Abscess  knife,  31 
Absorbent  inflammation,  146 
Abscission,  275 
Accommodation,  225 

diseases  of,  226 
Acetabulum,  fracture  of,  794 

impaction  of  femur  in,  794 
Acromion,  fracture  of,  781 
Actual  cautery,  308 
Acupressure,  305 
Acute  internal  strangulation,  443 
Adams's  operation  on  hip.  833 

for  deformed  nose,  518 

for  contracted  fingers,  738 
Adduction  of  leg  in  hip  disease, 

824 
Adenitis,  146 
Adenoma,  95,  111 

of  breast,  685 
cystic,  690 
statistics  of,  685 
Adhesion,  primary,  23 

secondary,  25 
Adhesions  of  iris,  240 
of  labia,  673 
peritoneal,  707 
Adipose  tumors.  91 
Air  iu  veins,  359 


Air  passages,  foreign  bodies  in, 
530 

wounds  of,  528 

operations  on,  536 
.\lbuminuria.  571 

with  shock,  189 
.\limentation  rectal,  56 
Allarton's  operation  for  stone,  597 
Alveolar  abscess,  387,  417 
Amalgams,  414 
.\maui-osis,  246 
Ametropia,  223 

Amputation  in  joint  disease,  837 
or  excision  of  knee,  842 

Amputation,  902 

in  collapse,  190,  191 

mortality  of,  901 

of  the  thigh  for  diseases  of 

knee,  902 
causes  of  death  in,  905 
ditl'erent  varieties  of  906 
instruments  required  in.  908 
position  of  as^^istants  in,  909 
flap  operation.  908 
its  history,  903 
circular  operation,  902 
value  of  splints  after,  910 
Teale's.  913 
Garden's.  914 
mi.xed  form,  914 
at  shoulder-joint,  916 
of  arm,  917 
at  elbow  joint,  917 
of  forearm,  918 
of  thumb  an  I  fingers,  918 
at  wrist-joint,  918 
at  hip-joint,  840,  919 
of  thigh,  920 
at  knee-joint,  921 
of  leg,  915,  922 
of  foot,  722 
in  gangrene,  44 
in  gunshot  injuries,  896 
in  compound  fractu  es,  775 
dressing  stump  after,  91 1 

Amussat's  operation,  452 

Anal  abscess,  500 

Anastomosis,  aneurism  by,  334 

Anaesthesia,  local,  902 

Anaesthetics,  action  of,  896 

rules  for  administration  of, 
898 

value  of,  as  aids  to  diagnosis, 

900 

improvements  in  practice  due 

to,  900 
in  eye  surgery,  251 
Anchylosis  of  spine,  210 
of  hip,  833 
of  knee,  836 


Anel's  operation  for  aneurism, 
327 

Aneurism,  316 

diagnosis  of,  319 

diffused,  316 

dissecting,  316 

traumatic,  331 

false,  316 

true,  316 

v;iricose,  332 

rupture  of,  319 

spontaneous  cure  of,  318 

by  anastomosis,  334 

fusiform,  316 

arterio- venous,  332 

cirsoid.  334 

special,  338 

treatment  of,  320 

by  ligature,  327 

by  compression,  321 

by  manipulation,  329 

by  injection,  330 
Aneurism  needle,  341) 
Aneurismal  vnris,  332 
Aneurismal  sac,  relations  of.  to 

artery,  316 
Angeioleucitis,  146 
Animal  poisons,  63 
Anatomical  tubercle,  G4 
.Angular  curvature  of  spine,  2fl8 
Ankle-joint,  dislocations  of,  764 

diseases  of,  827,  837 

suppuration  of.  845 

exci.sion  of,  845 

amputation  at,  928 
Annular  stricture,  603 
Antiseptic  ligature,  301.  912 
Antiseptic  treatment  of  woumls, 
911 

Antrum,  diseases  of,  389 

dropsy  of.  ;589 

suppuration  of,  389 
Antyllus,  operation  of,  for  aiieu- 

rism,  329 
Anus,  artificial,  452 

abnormal  anus.  438 

imperforate,  493 

diseases  about,  497 

fistula  about,  500 

painful  ulcer  of,  498 

pruritus  of,  510 
Aorta,   abdominal  aneurism  of, 
340 

ligature  of,  310 

compression  of,  340 
Aphasia  after  head  injury,  165 
Arachnitis,  171 

spinal,  198 
Arachnoid  cysts,  1G8 
Aphthous  stomatitis,  372 
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Apnoea,  547 

Arch,  palmar,  wounds  of,  351 
Arm,  amputation  of,  917 
Arrest  of  inflammation  by  ob- 
struction of  artery,  38 
Arrows,  wounds  from,  122 
Arteries,  diseases  of,  311 
inflammation  of,  311 
atlieroma  of,  3 1 1 
injuries  of,  209 
torsion  of,  306 
statistics  of,  307 
ligature  of,  305,  327 
general  rules  for  the  ligature 

of,  3^8 
occlusion  of,  300 
suhcutaneou><  rupture  of,  300 
hemorrhajie  from,  299 
Arteritis  and  atheroma,  ?5ll 
Arterial  pyremia,  ftS.  315 
Artery  constrictor,  307 
Artificial  anus,  452 
Artificial  leech,  252 
Artificial  pupil,  2t)6 
Artificial  respiration,  548 
Arthritis  osteo.,  HUS 
Articular  ends  of  bones,  disease 

of,  8(i7 
Asphyxia,  547 
Aspirator  in  abscess,  31,  33 
Abtragalo-calcancan   joint,  dis- 
ease of,  828 
dislocation  of,  765 
Astragalus,  dislocation  of,  767 
fracture  of,  812 
excision  of,  845 
Atheroma,  311 
Atlas,  disease  of,  209 

dislocation  of,  202 
Atrophy  of  bone,  876 

of  muscle,  718 
Atropine  in  iritis,  240 
Aural  polypi,  290 
Auricle,  malformations  of,  282 

tumors  of,  283 
Axillary  artei-y,  ligature  of,  347 


BACK,  injuries  of,  196 
sprains  of,  205 
Base  of  skull,  fractures  of,  158 
Balanitis,  635 
Bandage,  spica,  475 
suspensory,  658 
immovable,  77G 
Barbadoes  leg,  143 
J)asedow's  disease,  150 
Bath,  calomel,  75 
Bavarian      immovable  flannel 

splint,  777 
Bedside  experience,  19 
Bedsores,  40 

Bellocq's  instrument  for  plugging 

nose,  519 
Bending  of  bones,  770 
Biceps  tendon,  rupture  of,  716 
Bites,  serpent,  65 
Bladder,  diseases  of,  536 

rupture  of,  433 

irritable,  536 

in  women,  679 

inflammation  of,  558 

sacculated,  559 

washing  out,  560 

ulceration  of,  560 


Bladder — 

tumors  of,  561 

villous  growths  of,  562 

cancer  of,  563 

atony  of,  563 

tubercular  disease  of,  563 

paralysis  of,  564,  621 

stone  in.  579 

foreign  bodies  in,  602 

malformations  of,  630 

gunshot  wounds  of,  893 

on  puncturing  bladder,  624 
Bleeding,  364 

in  head  injuries,  172,  175 

in  wound  of  lung,  542 
Blepharophymosis,  255 
'  Bloc,  reduction  en,'  477 
Blood  poisoning,  53 

prevention  of,  60 
Blood  tumors  of  scalp,  154 
Blood  cysts  in  skull.  167 
Bodies,  loose,  in  joints,  850 

in  bursae,  722 

in  ganglion,  726,  852 
Boils,  134 

Delhi,  138 
Bone,  atrophy  of.  876 

abscess  of,  860 

contusions  of,  of  skull,  156 

diseases  of,  856 

inflammation  of,  856 

elongation  of,  from  inflam- 
mation, 877 

fractures  of,  770 

hypertrophy,  876 

caries  of,  508 

necrosis  of,  858,  804 

sclerosis  of,  858 

tumors  of,  869 

diagnosis  of,  875 

pulsatile  tumors  of,  876 

cysts  in,  876 

hydatids  in,  876 

cancer  of,  873 

amputation  in,  875 
Bowel,  internal  strangulation  of, 
448 

ruptured,  431 
Brachial  artery,  ligature  of,  349 
Brain,  bruised,  208 

hemorrhage  from.  163,  165 

concussion  of.  208 

compression  of,  1 68 

hernia  of,  171 

inflammation  of,  171 

suppuration  of,  171 

wounds  of,  170 
Brain  and    its    membranes,  in- 
juries of.  165 
lirasdor's  operation,  329 
Breast,  diseases  of,  679 

Creighton's  views  of  their 
pathology,  682 

hypertrophy  of,  686 

engorgement  of,  680 

inflammation  of,  680 

abscess  of,  680 

suli-mammary  abscess  of,  682 

chronic  induration  of,  682 

the  irritable,  683 

tumors  of,  682 

adenoma  of.  685 

statistics  of,  685 

cancer  of,  687 

open  cancer  of,  092 


Breast — 

statistics  of,  089 
colloid  cancer  of,  688 
cystic  disease  of,  690 
milk  tumor  of,  691 
hydatids  of.  692 
ntevus  of,  092 
retracted  nipple  in,  693 
discharge  from  nipple  in,  693 
enlarged  glands  in,  694 
infiltration  of  skin  in,  694 
chronic  eczema  of  nipple  pre- 
ceding cancer,  693 
excision  of,  694 

Breast,  tumors  of,  diagnosis  of, 
082 

Broad  ligament,  cysts  of,  699 
Bronchocele,  151 
Bronchotomy,  537 
Bruise.  116 
Bubo,  in  clap,  635 

in  chancre,  639 

in  syphilis,  637 
Bubonocele,  481 
Bullets,  varieties,  883 

extractor,  887 
Bunion,  140 
Burns  and  scalds,  123 

statistics  of,  124 

cause  of  death  in,  124 

pathology  of,  124 

of  larynx,  533 
Burrowing  of  abscess,  30 
Bursse,  diseases  of,  722 

of  sj'novial,  723 

of  popliteal,  724 

acute  inflammation  of,  855 

loose  bodies  in,  722 


CACHEXIA,  21 
Calcis,  friictures  of,  811 
necrosis  of,  807 
Calculus,  nasal,  525 
salivary,  378 
in  tonsil,  385 
renal,  554,  574 
prostatic.  569 
vesical,  574 
urethral,  579,  626 
in  female,  600 
Callisen's  operation,  452 
Callous  ulcers,  37 
Callus,  provisional,  778 
Calomel  bath  in  syphilis,  75 
('analiculi,  obstruction  of,  256 
Cancer,  97,  111 
scirrhous,  98 
medullary,  99 
melanotic,  101 
osteoid,  109 
epithelial,  101 
colloid,  103 
villous,  103 
of  lip,  369 
of  nose,  520,  523 
of  oesophagus,  424 
of  tongue,  377 
of  tonsil,  385 
of  rectuiTi,  51 1 
of  bladder,  563 
of  prostate,  570 
of  penis,  629 
of  breast,  687 
of  testicle,  662 
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Cancer — 

of  bone,  873 
of  scrotum,  069 
causes  of,  108 

hereditary  influence  in,  104 

treatment  of,  104 

by  excision,  105 

by  caustics,  105 
Cancruni  oris,  372 
Cannon  b;il!.«,  blows  from,  884 
Carbolized  ligatures,  301,  912 
Carbuncle,  134 

facial,  136,  371 
Carcinoma,  97,  112 
Garden's  amputation,  914 
Caries,  868 

caustic  treatment  of,  869 
Carotid  artery,  compression  of, 
842 

ligature  of,  342 
Carpus,  dislocation  of,  754 

diseases  of,  849,  867 
Cartilage,  diseases  of,  817 

dislocations  of  iuter-articu- 
lar,  763 

tumors  of,  93,  871 

friicture  of  costal,  543 
Cartilages,  sterno-custal,  fracture 
of,  543 

Cartilages,  loose  in  joints,  851 
Castraiion,  666 
Cataract,  267 

operations  for,  268 

accidents  during,  272 

after  treatment,  273 
Cataract  glasses  273 
Catarrh  of  tympanum,  293 
Catarrhal  conjunctivitis.  229 
Catgut  ligature.  c:u-bo!ized,  301 

preparation  of,  912 
Catheter,  on  passing,  607 

tying  in,  607 

Eustiicliiaa,  294 
Caustics,  105 
Cautery,  actual,  308 

galvanic,  in  tistula,  35 

in  piles,  506 

in  skin  cancer,  105 

in  ovariotomy,  710 
Cell  development,  23 
Cellular  membranous  sore,  85 
Cervix  femoris,  fracture  of,  771, 
795 

Cervicnl  cysts,  87 

Cervical   vertebrae,  diseases  of, 

208,  212 
Chancre,  636 
of  lip,  371 
infecting,  636 
Charbon,  or  malignant  pustule, 
137 

Cheloid  tumors,  128 

of  ear,  284 
Chciloplastic  operations,  869 
Chest,  injuries  of,  540 

gunshot  injuries  of,  891 
wounds  of,  513 
of  large  vessels  ot, 
Chigoe,  145 
Chilblain,  133  . 
Children,  hydrocele  in,  041 
irritable  bladder  m  5o/ 
incontinence  m,  ob4 


stone  in, 
lithotomy  in, 
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Children — 

retention  in,  622 
extravasation  in,  626 

Chimney  sweep's  cancer,  101 

Chloroform,  896 

value  of,  in  strangulated  her- 
nia, 469 

Choked  disk,  249 

Chopart's  amputation,  924 

Chorda's  635 

Choroid,  hyperfemia  of,  241 

injuries  of,  242 
Choroiditis,  241 

Chronic    intestinal  obstruction, 
445 

Cicatrices,  diseases  of,  127 
division  of,  1 27 
congenital,  129 
Cicatricial  stricture  of  urethra, 
617 

Cicatrization,  24 
(Circumcision,  628 
Cirsoid  aneurism,  334 
Civiale's  lithotrity,  586 
Clamp,  for  ovariotomy,  709 

for  piles,  506 
Clavicle,  dislocation  of,  744 

fracture  of,  781 
Claw-like  extremities,  727 
Cleft  palate,  379 
Clinical  history,  value  of,  18 
Clitoridectomy,  674 
Clitoris,  enliii  gement  of,  674 

cancer  of,  673. 
Cloacae  in  bone,  864 
Clots,  "active  and  passive,"  in 

aneurism,  318 
Clover's  lithotrity  syringe,  554 
Clove-hitch,  750 
Club-foot,  729 

Coccygeal  joint,  disease  of,  829 
Coccygeal  tumors,  195 
Coccydj'nia,  829 
Caecum,  abscess  about,  439 

rupture  of,  440 

hernia  of,  463 
Cock's  operation  for  sti  ictare,  612 
Cjhnheim's  views  on  inflamma- 
tion, 24 
Cold  as  an  anaesthetic,  902 
Cold  ulcers,  39 

Coles's  artery  compressor,  323 
Collateral  circulation,  332 
Collapse,  189 

amputation  in,  878 
Colles's  fracture,  788 
Colloid  cancer,  103 
Coloboma,  239 
Colon,  rupture  of,  481 
Colotomy,  452 

for  stricture,  448,  514 
Coma,  168 

Comminuted  fractures,  814 
Compound  fractures,  773-775 

of  skull,  159 
Compound  dislocation,  744 

of  shoulder,  751 

of  elbow,  753 

of  knee,  763 

of  ankle,  765 
Compress,  Uix's  wire,  321 
Compression  in  aneurism,  321 
Compression  of  brain,  168 

diagnosis  of,  1 68 

treatment  of,  174 


Concussion  of  brain,  161 

hemorrhage  as  result  of,  163 

treatment  of,  174 

remote  effects  of,  165 

of  spine,  196 
Condylomata,  510 
Congenital  anomalies  of  eyelids, 
227 

of  lips,  366 

malformations,  727 

hydrocele,  641 

tumors,  194 

cicatrices,  129 

hernia,  480 

syphilis,  77 

sebaceous  cysts,  89 
Conical  cornea,  262 
Conjunctiva,  di.sease  of,  229 

operations  on,  258 

injuries  of,  232 
Conjunctivitis,  varieties  of,  229 
Constitutional  sores,  36 
Contagious  ophthalmia,  231 
Continuous  suture,  119 
Contraction  of  bowel,  447 

after  strangulation,  469 

of  fingers,  737 
Contrecoup,  163 
Contusion,  116 

of  brain,  162 

of  scalp,  154 

of  chest,  540 

of  arteries,  300 
Convulsions  in  head  injuries,  163, 
171 

Coracoid  process,  fracture  of,  783 
Cord,  spermatic,  varicocele  of,  667 

tumors  of,  668 

hydrocele  of,  642 

lisematocele  of,  649 
Cord,  spinal,  injuries  of,  196 
Corns,  140 

Cornea,  inflammation  of,  234 

ulcers  of,  235 

conical,  262 

opacities  of,  236 

tinting,  263 

wounds  of,  236 

burns  of,  237 

operations  on,  262 

foreign  bodies  in,  203 
Coronoid  process  of  jaw,  fracture 
of,  397 

of  ulna,  fracture  of,  790-791 

Cortical  cataract,  267 

Cranium,  contusion  of,  156 
fracture  of,  157 
compound  of,  159 
fracture  of  base  of,  158 
incomplete  fracture  of,  770 
gunshot,  injuries  of,  888 

Crepitus  of  fracture,  773 
in  hip-joint  cases,  795 

Cripps's  splint,  802 

(Jroup,  536 

Curvature  of  spine,  206 

Sayre's  jacket  in,  211 
Cutaneous  cysts,  89 
Cut  throat,  528 
Cutting  teeth,  405 
Clyclitis,  242 

Cynanche  tonsillaris,  384 
Cystic  disease  of  breasts,  689 

of  testes,  660 

of  ovary,  696 
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Cystine  calculus,  576 
Cystitis,  558 
Cysts,  as  tumors,  87 

dentigerous,  390,  403,  408 

thyroid,  88 

mucous,  88 

sublinguiil,  372 

sebaceous.  89 

tarsal,  252 


DAVIES-COLLEY'S,  talipes 
splint,  735 
operation  for  talipes  equino- 
Viirus,  735 
Deaf-mutism,  297 
Deformities,  727 

heredity  of,  728 
of  nose,  518 
of  cbest.  545 
Delhi  boil,  138 
Delirium  tremens,  187 
Dental  caries,  4  1  2 
Dental  irritation,  remote  efl'ects 
of,  410 

Dental  surgery,  remarks  on,  399 
Dentigerous  cysts,  390,  403,  408 

tumors,  890 
Dentine,  secondary,  411 
Deposits,  urinary,  570 
Depressed  fracture  of  skull,  157, 
168 

trephining  for  176 
Dermal  or  dermoid  cysts,  89 
Diagnosis,  17 

Diaphragm,  rupture  of,  434 
Diaphragmatic  hernia,  490 
Diathesis,  20 

scrofulous,  20 

hemorrhagic,  20 
Dieulafoy's  aspirator,  33 
Diifuse  cellular  infliunmation,  49 
Diffused  aneurism,  Slti,  317 
Digital  compression  of  aneurism, 
321 

Dilatation  of  stricture,  forcible, 
608 

Diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  232 
Direct  inguinal  hernia,  481 
Direct  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion, 219 
Dislocation,  741 

of  spine,  201 

of  jaw,  396 

of  ribs,  543 

reduction  of  old,  744 

compound,  744 

of  clavicle,  744 

of  scapula,  746 

of  humerus,  746 

of  elbow,  751 

of  wrist,  754 

of  carpal  bones,  754 

of  thumb  and  phalanges,  755 

of  hip,  756 

of  old  dislocations  of  hip, 
761 

treatment  of,  759 
fracture  and  dislocation  of, 
762 

of  patella,  762 
of  knee-joint,  762 
of  fibula,  763 
of  foot  at  ankle,  704 
of  astragalus,  767 


Dislocation — 

of  foot  off  astragalus,  764 

of  tarsal  joints,  766 

unreduced,  741 

reduction    by  manipulation 
of  hip,  759 

of  humerus,  748 
Dislocation  and  fracture,  744 

of  humerus,  751 

of  hip,  756 
Displaced  hernia,  476 

reduction  en  masse,  477 

other  varieties,  477 
Displacement  of  femur   in  hip 

disease,  824 
Dissecting  aneurism,  316 
Dissection  wounds,  63 
Distal  ligature,  329 
Dix's  wire  compress,  326 
Dolbeau's  perineal  lithotrity,  598 
Dorsalis  pedis  artery,  ligatui-e  of, 
3&5 

Dorsum  ilii,  dislocation  on,  757 
Douche,  nasal,  295,  518 
Double   splint   for   fracture  of 
thigh,  799 

for  hip  disease,  832 
Drainage  tubes  in  abscess,  33 

after  amputiition,  910 
Dropsy,  diagnosis  of  ovarian,  696 
Diowning,  547 

recovery  from,  548 
Dry  gangrene,  42,  44 
Duchenne's  disease,  719 
Dugas's  guide  to  diagnosis  of  dis- 
location of  humerus,  748 
Duodenum,  ulceration  of,  124-5 

rupture  of,  431 
Dura  mater,  injuries  of,  165 

inflammation  of,  after  ostitis, 
172 

blood  outside,  166 
within,  167 
Durham's    tracheotomy  canula, 

539 

Dysphagia,  423 


EAR,  external  affections  of,  282 
malformations  of,  282 
cutaneous  affections  of,  283 
injuries  of,  283 
tumors  of,  283 
cheloid  tumors,  284 
hfematoma,  284 
Ear,  foreign  bodies  in,  286 
polypus  in,  290 
bleeding  from,  in  fractured 
skull,  160 
Ear,  middle,  affections  of,  285 

catarrh  of,  293 
Ear-ring  holes,  tumors  of,  283 
Ecchymosis,  117 
Echinococcus,  145 
Ectopion  vesicaj,  631 
Ectropion,  254 
Eczematous  ulcer,  39 
Elastic  extension,  799 
Elastic  ligature  in  fistula,  503 
Elbow  joint,  amputation  at,  899 
excision  of,  848 
dislocation  of,  751 
compound  dislocations  of,  753 
compound  fractures  into,  791 
diseases  of,  829,  837 


Electric  indicators,  887 
Electrolysis,  in  aneurism,  330 

in  stone,  582 

in  hydatid,  457 
Electrolytic  caustic,  930 
Electro-puncture    of  aneurism, 
330 

Elephantiasis  Arabum,  143 

ligature  of  main  artery  in, 
144 

of  scrotum,  668 

Grsecorum,  143 
Embolism,  313 

pulmonary,  314 

fat,  in  fracture,  773 
Emigration  of  leucocytes,  23,  29 
Emissions,  nocturnal,  671 
Emmetropia,  223 
Emphysema,  542 
Empyema,  545 

Encephalitis  after  injury,  171 
Encephalocele,  181 
Encephaloid  cancer,  100 
Enchondromata,  93 

of  bone,  871 

of  jaw,  391 
Encysted  hernia,  481 

hydrocele,  645 
Endostitis,  859 
Enostosis,  526,  869 
Enterocele,  461 
Entero  epiplocele,  461 
Euterotomy,  450 

in  malformations  of  rectum, 
495 

Entropion,  254 
Enucleation  of  eyeball,  274 
Epididj'mitis,  650 

in  gonorrhoea,  635 
Epigastrium,  blows  on,  429 
Epiglottis,  wounds  of,  529 
Epilepsy,  trephining  in,  183 

after  injury.  176 
Epiphysial  cartilage,  disease  of, 

in  hip  disease,  823 
Epiphysis,   displacement  of,  of 
humerus,  753,  784 

of  radial,  789 

of  femur,  800,  804 

arrest  of  growth  of  bone  from 
injury  of,  877 
Epiplocele,  461 
Episcleritis,  237 
Epispadias,  630 
Epistaxis,  518 

in  head  injuries,  159 
Epithelioma,  101 

of  bone,  874 

of  nose,  520-3 

of  lips,  369 

of  penis,  629 

of  scrotum,  669 

of  rectum,  51 1 

of  tongue,  377 

of  oesophagus,  424 
Epulis,  386,  420 
Equinia  or  glanders,  69 

mitis,  70 
Erectile  tumor,  334 
Erysipelas,  47 

thermography  of,  48 

phlegmonous,  49 

pathological  appearances 
after,  50 
Erythema,  53 
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Erythemn — 

nodosum,  53 
Esmaroli's  bnndsige.  304 

in  aneurism,  324 

operation  for  closure  of  jaws, 
395 

Ether  spray,  902 
Eustachian  catheter,  passage  of, 
294 

Excision  of  joints,  837 

of  hip,  838 

of  knee,  8-43 

of  ankle,  845 

of  shoulder,  8-16 

of  elbow,  847 

of  wrist,  847 

of  larynx,  537 
Exclusion,  reasoning  by,  19 
Exfoliation  of  bone,  850 
I'lxoplithalmic  bronchocele,  150 
Exostosis,  809 

periosteal,  871 

cranial,  869 

of  ungual  phalanx,  143,  87  1 
statistics  of,  871 
fracture  of,  870 
of  orbit,  279 
of  meatus,  288 
External  meatus,  examination  of, 
285 

affections  of,  285 
External  piles,  503 
External  urethrotomy,  609,  610 
Extravasation  of  blood,  116 

in  fracture,  812 

of  urine,  615 

of  urine  in  children,  G26 
Extra-capsular  fracture,  772 
Extraction  of  cataract,  269 

after-treatment  of,  273 

of  teeth,  420 
Extroversion  of  bladder,  6-il 
Eye,  injuries  and  diseases  of,  216 
Eyet)all,  examination  of,  216 

operations  on,  250 

position  of  patient  in,  250 

rupture  of,  282 

extirpation  of,  274 

protrusion  of,  275 

tumors  of,  278,  280 

vascular  protrusion  of,  277 
Eyelashes,  malposition  of,  253 
Eyelids,  diseases  of,  227 

tun)ors  of,  252 

injuries  of,  228 

examination  of,  216 

formation  of  new,  254 

RACIAL  artery,  ligature  of,  344 
r     Facial  carbuncle,  136 
Facial  nerve,  paralysis  of,  160 
Fecal  abscess,  439 
Fecal  fistula,  438,  468 
Fecal  impaction,  446 
False  joint,  after  .H^locat.on,  /41 
after  fracture,  <80 

Kcfa|j.\pal™.  contraction  of, 

Adams's  operation  for,_738 
Fat  embolism,^  i"  fnicture,  m3 
Fatty  tumor,  91 
Fauces,  ulceration  of,  383 
Peignc-1  disease,  Ul 


Female  genital  organs,  afifeclions 

of,  672 
Female,  stone  in,  600 
Femoral  aneurism,  351 
Femoral  artery,  ligature  of,  352 
Femoral  hernia,  484 

diagnosis,  485 
Femur,  dislocations  of  head  of, 
756 

fractures  of,  795 

of  neck,  772,  795 

of  shaft,  801 

of  condyles,  804 

in  children,  803 

compound,  of,  804 

separation  of  epiphysis  of 
head,  800 

of  trochanter.  800 

of  condyles,  804 

absorption  of  neck,  800 
Fever,  inflammatory,  27,  53 

hectic,  61 

traumatic,  53 
Fibrin,  excess  of,  in  inflammation, 
28 

Fibro-cellular  tumor,  92 
Fibro-muscular  tumor,  92 
Fihro-plastic  tumor,  92 
Fibrous  polypus  of  pharynx,  522 
Fibrous  tumors,  93 

of  uterus,  712 
Fibula,  dislocation  of  head  of,  763 

fracture  of,  808 
Fingers,  compound  fracture  of, 
793 

amputation  of,  918 

contracted,  737 

di>location  of,  754 
First  intention,  union  by,  23 
Fissure  of  anus,  498 
Fissured  palate,  379 
Fistula,  34 

rectal,  500 

fecal,^438 

salivai'3',  374 

urinary,  622 

vaginal,  676 

vesico-intestinal.  561 
Flap  amputation,  908 
Flat  foot,  737 
Flexion  in  aneurism,  325 

in  reduction  of  dislocation  of 
hip,  760 
Fluctuation,  30 
Follicular  tumor.^  90,  180 
Foot,  fractures  of,  811 

dislocation  of,  764 
Forceps,  artery,  304 

bone,  866 

bullet,  886 

lion,  392 

pharyngeal,  425 

tooth,  421 

tracheal,  533 
Forcible  taxis,  469 
B'orearin,  amputation  of,  918 

fractures  of,  788 

compound,  of,  792 
Foreign    bodies  in  conjunctiva, 
233 

in  ear,  286 

in  nose,  521 

in  pharynx  and  oe-iophagus, 
425 

in  air-passages,  530 


Foreign  bodies — 
in  bladder,  602 
in  rectum,  497 
in  stomach  and  intestines, 
439 

in  gunshot  injuries,  887 
Fractures,  770 

incomplete,  7  70 
impacted,  771 
diagnosis  of,  772 
prognosis,  773 
treatment  of  simple,  773 
in  insane,  771 
of  compound,  775 
from  gunshot  injuries,  907 
repair  of,  778 

delayed  union  in,  and  un- 
united, 780 
deformity  after,  780 
complicating  joints,  775,  813 
extravasation  in,  812 
comminution  of  bone  in,  814 
spontaneous,  771 
fat-embolism  in  fracture,  773 
Fractures,  special,  of  jaws,  396 
of  nose,  517 
of  skull,  157 
of  base  of  skull,  1 58 
compound,  of  skull,  159 
of  spine,  201 
of  birynx,  528 
of  ribs,  541 
of  clavicle,  781 
of  scapul  I,  783 
of  humerus,  784 
of  radius  and  ulna,  788 
compound,  of  arm.  792 
from  gunshot  injuries,  894 
of  metacarpal  bones,  '91 
of  phal  inges,  791 
compound,  792 
of  lower  extremity,  statistics 

of.  794,  807 
of  pelvis,  793 
of  femur,  795,  800 
of  leg,  807 
of  patella,  805 
of  foot,  811 

gunshot  fractures,  894 
splints  in,  775 
immovable  splints,  776 
Colles's,  788 
Pott's,  764 
Fracture  with  ruptured  artery, 
331 

Fractured  bed,  776 
Fracture  of  exostoses,  870 
Frontal  sinus,  diseases  of,  525 
fracture  of,  517 
enostosis  of,  525,  870 
Frostbite,  133 
Fulminating  glaucoma,  245 
Fumigation,  mercurial,  75 
Fungus  foot  of  India,  138 
Furuncles  of  ear,  287 
Fusiform  aneurism,  316 
Furunculus,  or  boil,  134 
Fusible  calculus,  577 


GAG,  379 
Ualactocele,  691 
Gall-bladder,  rupture  of.  433 
Gall-duct,  rupture  of.  433 
Galvanic  cautery  in  fistula,  502 
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Galvanic  cautery — 

in  cancer,  106 

in  noevus,  386 

m  piles,  506 
Gal vano- puncture  in  ancurisiri, 

Ganglion,  72G 

ditfused,  727 
Gangrene,  anyemic,  41 

static,  41 

traumatic,  41 

after  ligature,  329 

hospital.  45 

senile,  42 

amputation  in,  44 
Gastrotomy  and  gastrostomy,  441 
Genito-urinary    organs,  injuries 
and  diseases  of,  (i27 

malformations  of,  (180 

development  of,  050 
Genitals,   female,   affections  of, 
672 

wounds  of,  672 
foreign  bodies  in.  672 
adherent  labia,  672 
vulvitus,  673 
noma,  673 

labial  cysts,  &c..  673 

lahiiit  tumors,  673 

imperforate  hymen,  674 

double  vagina,  674 

vaginal  tumors.  674 
Genuflexion  in   popliteal  aneu- 
rism, 121 
Glanders,  69 

Glands,  inflammation  of,  147 

in  erysipelas,  50 
Glandular  tumors,  95 
Glaucoma,  248 
Gleet,  634 
Glioma,  280 
Glossitis,  376 

Glottis,  foreign  bodies  in,  530 

scalds  of,  583 
Gluteal  aneurism,  ligature  of  in- 
ternal iliac  in,  352 
Goitre,  149 

exophthalmic,  150,  279 
Gonorrhoea,  683 

in  female,  634 

complications  of,  635 
Gordon's  splint  for  fracture  of 

radius,  790 
Gouty  plilebitis,  358 
Grafting-skin,  129 
Granular  lids,  281 
Granulations,  24 
Gravel,  570 

Green-stick  fracture,  770 
Gritti's  amputation,  921 
Gross's  tracheal  forceps,  583 
Growth,  arrest  of,  after  fracture, 
788 

after  disease  of  hip,  825 
Guinea-worm,  144 
Gumboil,  418 
Gum  and  chalk  splint,  777 
Gummata,  77 

Gums,  affections  of,  386,  420 
Gunpowder,  burns  from,  124 
Gunshot  injuries,  881 

shock  iUi  884 

hemorrhage  in,  885 

of  head,  888 

of  chest,  891 


Gunshot  injury — 

of  heart.  891 

of  abdomen,  892 

of  intestines,  892 

of  bladder,  893 

fractures  from,  893 

of  upper  extremity,  894 

of  lower.  895 

amputation  in,  896 
Gustatory  nerve,  division  of,  379 


HARD  cataract,  267 
Hajmatocele,  648 
of  the  cord,  649 
flaematoma  auris,  284 
Haematuria,  553 
Hajmophilia,  20 
Haemostatics,  299 
surgical,  300 
Hsemothorax,  545 
Hemorrhage,  802 
secondary,  308 
summary  of  its  treatment, 

809 
urethral,  553 
vesical,  553 
renal,  558 

in  gunsliot  wounds,  885 
Hemorrhagic  diatliesis,  20 
Hemorrhoiils,  502 
Hainsby's  harelip  truss,  368 
Hammond's  splint  for  fracture  of 

jaw, 398 
Himcock's  operation  on  foot,  926 
Hand,  amputations  of,  918 

dislocation  of,  754 
Hanging.  548 
Harelip,  366 

suture.  117 
Head,  injuries  of,  154 

general  propositions  on,  156 

trephining  in,  176 

conclusions  on,  1 79 

gunshot  wounds  of,  888 
Headache  after  injury,  156 
Heart,  wounds  of,  298 

gunshot  wounds  of.  891 
Heat  in  inflammation,  26,  27 
Hectic  fever,  61 
Hernia,  diagrams  of,  458 

abdominal,  460 

iri'educible,  4i)3 

obstructed,  464 

inflamed,  464 

strangulated,  466 

pathological  changes  in,  467 

treatment  of,  469 

labial,  672 

multiple,  476 

displaced,  476 

inguinal,  480 

femoral,  484 

obturator,  486 

umbilical,  4-8 

other  forms  of,  490 

radical  cuie  of,  483 
Hernia  cerebri,  171 

testis,  659 
Hernial  sac,  4^)0,  481 

changes  in,  461 

absence  of,  461 

hydrocele  of,  463 

reduction  of,  477 

rupture  of,  478 


Herniotomy,  470 
Herpes  preputialis,  636 
Iley's  amputation,  921 
Hilton's  method  of  opening  ab- 
scess. 32 
Hip-joint,  amputation   at,  840, 
919 

after  gunshot  injuries,  894 
disease  of.  820 
diagnosis  of,  822 
pathology  of,  821 
treatment  of,  881,  838 
suppuration  of,  882 
removal    of  necrosed  bone 

from,  838 
excision  of,  888 
division  of  neck  of  femur  in 

disease  of,  888 
dislocation  of,  756 
congenital  malformation  of, 

769 

Hodgen's  suspension  splint,  802 
Hodgkin's  disease  of  glands,  148 
Holt's  dilator,  608 
Horns,  90 

Hospital  gangrene,  45 
Housemaid's  knee,  722 
Howard's   "direct    method"  of 

artificial  respiration,  518 
Humerus,  dislocation  of,  746 
statistics  of,  746 
reduction  of,  749 
unreduced   dislocations  of, 
751 

fracture  and  dislocation  of, 
751 

compound  dislocation  of,  751 
fracture  of,  784 
compound  fracture  of.  792 
impacted  fracture  of  neck, 
784 

Hunterian  chancre,  636 
Hunter's  operation  for  aneurism, 
827 

Hydatids,  145 

diagnosis  of,  456 

of  bone,  876 

of  breast,  692 

of  liver,  456 

tapping,  456 
Hydrocele  of  hernial  sac,  463 

of  cord  and  testes,  640 

its  pathology,  641 

congenital.  642 

encysted,  646 

radical  cure  of.  646 

on  tapping,  645 

spontaneous  disappearance 
of,  648 

of  neck,  87 
Hydrophobia,  66 
Hydro-sarcocele,  654 
Hydro-thorax,  545 
Hydrops,  antri.  389 

articuli,  826 
Hymen,  imperforate,  674 

rigid,  674 
Hyperuietropiaas  cause  of  squint, 
259 

Hypertrophy  of  extremities,  727 

of  bone,  876 

of  breast,  686 

of  lips,  871 

of  tongue,  375 
Hypopyon,  235 
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Il.vpospfidias,  631 
Hysteria,  101 

Hysterical  retention  of  urine,  564 


ICE  in  hernia,  4(\4,  470 
Ice  poultice,  117 
Ichthyosis  lingnEe,  376 
Ileum,  rupture  of,  482 
lliiic  arteries,  ligature  of,  350 
Hi  ,-feniorjil  trisiiigle,  797 
llio-sciatic  dislocations  of  hip, 
757 

Ilium,  frncture  of,  793 
Immediate  union,  23 
Immovable  apparatus  in  fracture, 
776 

Impacted  fracture,  771 

of  humerus.  784 

of  radius,  788 

of  neck  of  tliigh-bone,  795 

of  shaft  of  tiiigh-bone,  800 
Impaction  of  feces,  515  • 
Imperforate  anus,  493 

hymen,  674 
Impermeable  stricture,  603 
Impotence,  670 
Incarcerated  hernia,  464 
Incision  of  membrana  tympani, 
293 

Incomplete  fracture,  770 
Incontinence  of  urine,  564 
Indirect  opiitlialmoscopic  exami- 
nation, 219 
Indolent  sores,  37 
Infantile,  hernia,  481 

hydrocele,  G41 

paralysis,  718 

syphilis,  77 
Inflammation,  26 

ahsoibent,  146 

asthenic,  28 

phenomena  of.  26 

increase  of  temperature  in, 
27 

local  effects  of,  28 
Iiiflaniniatory  fever,  26,  53 
Inflation  of  tympanum,  294 
Ingrown  toe-nail,  141 
Inguinal  hernia,  480 

direct  and  oblique,  481 

diagnosis  of,  482 
Inhalei-,  chloroform,  899 
Innominate  artery,  ligature  of, 
341 

Inoculation,  syphilitic,  71,  73 

vaccino-sypliilitic,  81 
Insanity  after  head  injury,  165 
Insect  stings,  64 
Intention,  union  hy  first,  23 

by  second,  24 
Interarticular  cartilages  of  knee, 

subluxation  of,  763 
Internal  ear,  diseases  of,  291 
Interrupted  suture,  119 
Interstitial  keratitis,  234 
Intestines,  rupture  of,  431 

protrusion  of,  436 

obstruction  of,  442 

on  tapping,  455 

gunshot  wounds  of, 
Intestinal  obstruction,  442 

diagnosis  of,  44- 

causes  of,  443 

acute,  443 


Intestinal  obstruction — 

chronic,  445 

from  contractions,  447 

from  stricture,  447 
Intra  capsular  fracture  of  femur, 

772,  795 
Intra-cranial  suppuration,  171 
Intra-parietal  sac  in  hernia,  479 
Intra-uterine  fracture,  770 
Intussusception,  448 

operative    interference  in, 
449 

Inversion  of  body  in  foreign  body 
in  ail-passages,  532 

in  intestinal  obstruction,  450 
Iridectomy,  264 

in  glaucoma,  345 
Irido-choroiditis,  241 
Iridotomy,  266 

Iris,    congenital   amomalies  of, 
239 

inflammation  of,  239 
wounds  of,  24 1 
colohonia  of,  239 
Iritis,  239 

Irreducible  hernia,  463 
Irritable  bladder,  57 

in  women,  679 

mamma,  682 

ulcer,  38 
I-chiatic  hernia,  490 
Ischio-rectal  abscess,  500 


JAW,  deformities  of,  395 
fracture  of,  896 
treatment  of,  397 
dislocation  of,  396 
necrosis  of,  387 
excision  of,  388 
tumors  of,  389,  391 
closure  of,  395 
Jejunum,  rupture  of,  431 
Joints,  contusions  of,  739 

compound  fracture  into,  813 
dislocation  of,  741 
diseases  of,  814 
symptoms  of,  8 1 9 
pathology  of,  815 
treatment  of,  830 
amputation  and  excision  of, 

837 
false,  741 
wounds  of,  740 
neuralgia  of,  192 
sprains  of,  739 
anchylosis  of,  824,  836 
loose  cartilages  in,  851 
acute  suppui  ation  round,  855 
necrosis  of,  867 
Jugular  vein,  wounds  of,  356 
opening,  365 

IT-ELOID,  128 
L       of  ear,  284 
Keratits,  233 
Key's  lithotomy,  593 
Kidneys,  injuries  of,  432,  550 
operations  about,  555 
stone  in,  554 
malformations  of,  550 
abscess  in,  551 
Knee,  amputation  at,  921 
statistics  of,  921 


j  Knee — 

I        anchylosis  of.  837 
j        diseases  of,  826 

treatment  of,  834 

mortality  of  amputation  at, 
921 

dislocation  of,  762 
wounds  of,  741 
suppuration  of,  841 
excision  of,  842 
operation  of,  844 
Knock- knee,  736 

Ogstou's  operation  for,  737 


IABIA,  adhesion  of,  672 
J    tumors  of,  673 

hypertrophy  of,  673 
Labyrinth,  afl'ections  of,  297 
Lachrymal  apparatus,  disease  of, 
256 

Lachrymal  sac,  washing  out,  258 

obliteration  of,  258 
Lamellar  cataract,  268 
Laparotomy,  450 
Laryngitis,  535 
Laryngoscopy,  534 
Laryngotomy,  537 
Larynx,  disease  of,  534 

requiring  tracheotomy,  534 

excision  of,  537 

foreign  bodies  in,  530 

wounds  of,  528 

tumors  of,  536 

syphilitic  disease  of,  76,  536 

scalds  of,  533 

fracture  of,  528 
Lateral  curvature  of  spine,  206 
Leech,  artificial,  252 
Leg,  amputation  of,  915,  922 

fracture  of  l)oi\es  of,  807 

statistics  of,  807 

compound,  of,  81 1 
Lens,  affections  of,  237 

wounds  of,  238 

dislocation  of,  238 

diseases  of,  267 
Leucocytes,  29 
Leucorrhoen,  633 
Lift,  invalid,  932 
Ligature,  the  action  of,  on  ar- 
tery, 301 

of  catgut,  301 
Ligature  of  arteries,  305 

mode  of  applying,  305 

carbolized  catgut  in,  912 

of  abdominal  aorta,  340 

of  innominate,  341 

of  carotids,  342 

of  lingual,  facial,  344 

of  arteries   of    upper  ex- 
tremity, 345 

of  iliac  arteries,  350 

of  arteries   of    lower  ex- 
tremity, 352 
Lightning,  accidents  from,  126 
Lime  in  eyes,  237 
Linear   extraction    of  cataract, 
271 

Lingual  artery,  ligature  of.  344 

in  cancer  of  tongue,  379 
Lip,  congenital  fissures  of,  366 

cancer  of,  369 

chancre  of.  371 

cysts  of,  371 
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tumors  of,  371 
naevus  of,  371 
wounds  of,  3(56 
restoration  of,  369 
hfire.  367 

plilegmoQous  inflammation 
of,  371 
Lipoma,  91 

of  conjunctiva,  258 
of  nose,  520 
Lisfranc's  amputation,  923 
Lister's  mode  of  dressing  wounds, 
911 

tourniquet,  920 
Litliic  acid  deposits,  572 

calculus,  575 
Lithontriptics,  581 
Lithotomy,  590 

when  to  be  selected,  590 

causes  of  death  after,  599 

sources  of  difficulty  in,  596 

Key's  operation,  593 

median,  597 

bilateral,  598 

Buchanan's,  598 

recto-vesical,  590 

high  operation,  599 

in  female,  600 
Lithotomy   and    lithotrity  com- 
pared, 582 
Lithotiity,  584 

when  to  be  selected,  582 

perineal,  598 
Littre's  operation,  495 
Liver,  hydatids  in,  456 

ruptured,  430 
Local  anaesthetics,  902 
Locked  jaw,  183 
Locomotor  ataxy,  718 
LodgiTient  of  bal's.  884 
Loose  cartilages,  851 

bodies  in  bursas,  723 
Lordosis,  206 

in  malformation  of  hip,  769 

in  hip  disease.  824 

in  rickets,  879 
Lower  jaw,  removal  of,  394 

tumors  of,  393 
Lumbar  abscess,  209 

colotomy,  452 
Lunatics,  fractures  in,  771 

fractured  ribs  in,  541 
Lungs,  condition  of,  in  apnoea, 
547 

after  drowning,  548 

laceration  of,  514 

wounds  of,  543 

hernia  of,  541 
Lupus,  40 

of  nose,  520 
Lymphatics,  affections  of,  146 

wounds  of.  149 
Lymphoma,  115,  148 
Lyssi  in  hydrophobia,  68 


MACINTyPvE'S  SPLINT,  810 
Malformations,  727 
of  anus,  498 
of  ear,  282 
of  genitals,  630 
of  hip,  769 
(if  kidney,  550 
of  feet,  729 


Malignant  pustule,  137 

tumors,  97 
Mamma,  diseases  of,  679 

excision  of,  694 
Manipulation,  treatment  of  aneu- 
rism by,  329 
reduction  of  dislocation  of 

humerus  by,  749 
of  hip,  769 
Marriage  after  syphilis,  80 
'  Masse,  reduction  eti,'  477 
Meatus,  external,  affections  of, 
285 

Median  lithotomy,  597 
Medio- tarsal  disease,  828 
Medullary  cancer,  99 
Meibomian   glands,  obstruction 

of,  227 
Melanosis,  101 

of  eyeball,  281 
Membrana   tympani,  injury  to, 
291 

examination  of,  291 
perforation  of,  292 

Meningeal  artery,  rupture  of,  166 

Meningdcele,  181 

Metatarsal    bones,  amputation 
through,  924 

Microscopical   anatomy   of  tu- 
mors, 106 

Milk  cysts,  691 

Mixed  calculus,  576 

Moles,  139 

Mollifies  osseum,  877 

Molluscous  tumors  of  meatus, 
289 

Mortification,  41 
Mucous  cysts,  88 

of  lips,  371 

of  tongue,  88,  372 
Mulberry  calculus,  576 
Mumps,  374 

orchitis  in,  654 
Muscles,  injuries  of,  713 

tumors  of,  719 

vascular  tumors  of,  720 

rupture  of,  7 1 3 

compound  laceration  of,  714 

dislocation  of,  715 

degeneration  of,  719 

of  pectoral,  541 

inflammation  of,  716 

of  sterno-ma'toid,  717 

division  of,  738 

atrophy  of,  718 

rigid  atrophy  of,  738 

ossification  of,  719 

hydatids  in,  719 

trichir)8e  in,  719 
Mycetoma,  138 
Myeloid  tumor,  94,  873 
Myopia,  223 
Myxoma,  111 


N^VUS,  335 
of  scalp,  181 
Nails,  affections  of,  141 
Nasal  douche,  296,  518 
Naso-pharyngeal  polypus,  522 
Nasal  duct  probing,  257 
Neck  of  femur,  fracture  of,  771, 
795 

of  humerus,  fracture  of,  784 
of  scapula,  fracture  of,  783 


Necrosis,  856 

of  jaws,  387 

phosphorus,  387 

of  bones  of  skull,  182 

operation  for,  866 

arrest  of  growth  in  bone  af- 
fer,  867 
Needles,  acupressure,  305 

aneurism,  339 

naevus,  337 

palate,  380 
Nelaton's  probe,  886 

test  line  for  dislocation  of 
hip,  759 
Nephritis,  550 
Nephrotomy,  555 
Nerve  stretching,  215 
Nerves,  influence  of,  in  repair, 
24 

injuries  and  diseases  of,  213 
in  head  it)juries,  164 

Neuralgia,  214,  409 

Neuritis,  optic,  249 

Neuroma,  215 

Nipples,  sore,  679 

chronic  eczema  of,  094 
retracted  nipple,  693 

Nitrous  oxide,  inhalation  of,  896 

Nodes,  862 

Noma,  673 

Nose,  affections  of,  517 

dislocation  of  cartilages  of, 

518 

foreign  bodies  in,  521 

formation  of  new,  526 

fracture  of,  517 

obstructions  of,  520 

plugging  the,  519 

polypus  of,  521 

washing  out,  518 
Nuclear  cataract,  267 
Nystagmus,  233 


OBLIQUE    INGUINAL  HER- 
nia,  481 
Obstructed  hernia,  464 
Obstruction  of  intestine,  442 
Obturator  hernia,  486 
Obturator  foramen,  hernia  into, 
486 

dislocition  into,  758 
Ocsipital  artery,  ligature  of,  345 

Occluded  ears,  282 
Odontalgia,  409 

Odontoid  process,  displacement 

of,  203 
Odontomes,  386,  401 
CEdema  glottidis,  533 
GSsophageal  forceps,  425 

obstruction,  423 
(Esophagotomy,  427 
(Esophagus,  foreign   bodies  in, 
425 

stricture  of,  423 
cancer  of,  424 
Ogston's  operation    for  knock- 
knee,  737 
Olecranon   process,  fracture  of, 
790 

bursa  over,  723 
Omental  sac  in  hernia,  461 
Omentum,  protrusion  of,  436 

adhesions  of,  in  ovarian  dis- 
ease, 707 
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Onychia,  142 

maligna,  142 
Operative  interference  in  joint 

disease,  837 
Opisthotonos,  183 
Ophthalmia,  varieties  of,  230 

sympathetic,  243 
Ophthalmitis,  281 
Ophthalmoscope,  examination  by, 

218 

Optic  disk,  anomalies  of,  221 
Optic  nerve,  atrophy  of,  249 
Optic  neuritis,  249 
Orbit,  affections  of,  275 

tumors  of,  279 

hemorrhage  into,  277 
Orchitis,  (363 

chronic,  654 

syphilit'C,  655 

tubercular,  C57 
Oriental  sore,  1 38 
Oithopsedic  surgery,  729 
Osteitis  deformans,  88U 
Osteo  arthritis,  8o3 
Osteo-chondroma,  872 
Osteo-malacia,  877 
Osteo-myeli'is,  859 

after  amputation,  930 

after  gunshot  injuries,  894 
O^teo-sarcoma,  872 
Osteoid  cancer,  874 
Osteotomy,  for  badly  united  frac- 
ture. 781 

in  hip-joint  disease,  834 
Ostitis,  856 

of  cranium,  182 
Otitis,  289 

media,  296 
Ovarian  dropsy,  695 

diagnosis  of,  69'i 

tapping,  diagnostic  value  of, 
698 

pathology  of,  695 
statistic^i  of,  695 
tapping  in,  699 
treatment  of,  699 
Ovariotomy,  selection  of  cases, 
700 

operation,  703 

adhesions  in,  707 

treatment  of  pedicle.  708 

on  sponging  out  pelvis,  711 

treatment  of  wound,  71  1 

after-treatment,  711 
Ovarian  cysts,  suppurating,  treat- 
ment of,  712 
Oxalate  of  lime,  as  gravel,  572 

as  calculus,  57b 
Ozaena,  524 

PAIN  in  inflammation,  27 
Painful    subcutuneous  tu- 
mor, 216 
Palate,  cleft,  379 
tumors  of,  383 
wounds  of,  382 
ulcerations  of,  383 
Palmar  arch,  wounds  of,  3o0 
Pannus,  230 
Papillary  tumors,  J--> 
Pan.centesis  abdominis,  4o5 
thoracis,  646 
of  joints,  836 
i„  ovarian  dropsy,  699 


Paralysis,  result  of  concussion,  I 
168 

spinal,  201,  203 

infantile,  718 

of  bladder,  564,  622 
Paraphimosis,  628 
Parasites,  1  44 

Parotid,  inflammation  of,  374 

tumor  of,  374 
Patella,  dislocation  of,  762 

fracture  of,  805 

compound  of.  807 

enlarged  bursa  over,  722 
Pathological  tubercle,  04 
Pedicle  in  ovariotomy,  treatment 
of,  708 

Pelvic  joints,  diseases  of,  828 

Pelvis,  fracture  of,  793 

urethral  laceration  in.  793 
obstructed  iliac  artery  in, 
794 

Penetrating    wounds,    of  abdo 
men,  435 

chest.  543 

cniiiium,  159 
Penis,  amputation  of,  029 

it  juries  of,  630 

cancer  of,  629 

to  fasten  catheter  in,  607 

warts  on,  629 
Perforating  ulcer,  of  foot,  137 

of  palate,  382 
Perforating  tumors  of  skull,  181 
Pericardium,  wounds  of,  297 
Perineal  abscess,  605,  614 

lithotrity,  598 
Perineal  hernia,  490 

fistula,  616 

section,  612 
Perintum,  rupture  of  the  female, 
674 

operation  for,  674 
Perinephritis,  552 
Periosteal  exostosis,  871 

cancer,  874 
Periosteal  flaps  in  amputation, 
875 

Periosteum,  acute  inflamniiition 
of,  859 
chronic,  862 
Periprostatic  abscess,  666 
Peritoneum,  inflammation  of,  429 

wounds  of,  435 
Peroneal  tendons,  dislocation  of, 
714 

Phagedgena,  38 

venereal,  639 
Phalangeal  joints,  diseases  of,  830 

dislocations  of.  756 

fracture  of,  791 
Pharyngeal  abscess,  422,  535 
Pharyngotomy,  427 
Pharynx,  alfections  of,  422 

foreign  bodies  in,  424 

wounds  of,  425 

tumors  of,  422,  623 
Phimosis,  627 

with  chancre,  639 
Phlebitis,  367 

pyoemia  and,  57 
Phleboiithes,  362 
Phlegmasia  dolens,  357 
Pheginonous  erysipelas,  49 
Phosphatic  deposits,  672 

calculus,  077 


Phosphorus  disease  of  jaws,  387 

Phrenic  hernia,  490 

Phthiriasis,  227 

Pigeon-breast,  545 

Piles,  503 

Pinguiculae,  258 

Pirogoff' 8  amputation,  927 

stump  after,  928 
Pituitary  membrane,  thickciing 
of,  523 

Plaster  of  Paris  splints,  776 
Plugging  nostrils,  519 
Pneumocele,  545 
Pneumothorax,  546 
Poisoned  wounds,  63 
Politzer's    method    of  inflating 

tympanum,  283 
Polypus  of  antrum,  390 

of  bladder,  562,  679 

of  ear,  290 

of  larynx,  536 

of  nose,  521 

of  palate,  382 

of  vagina,  674 

of  rectum,  609 
Popliteal  artery,  ligature  of.  353 
Position  of   lower   extreniity  in 

hip  disease,  823 
Pott's  fracture,  764 
Poultice,  ice,  117 
Prepuce,  operations  on,  027 

tumor  of,  630 
Presbyopia,  238 
Pressure  to  stop  bleeding,  303 

in  cure  of  aneurism,  321 
Primary  union,  23 
Probang,  426 

Projectiles,  wounds   caused  bj-, 
882 

Prolapsus  of  rectum,  507 
Pioptosis  oculi,  160,  277 
Prostate  gland,  affections  of,  5ij5 

retention  in,  fi22 

inflan  mation  and  suppura- 
tion of,  566 

hypertrophy  of,  660 

calculi  of.  669 

cancer  of,  570 
Pruritus  ani,  510 
Psoas  abscess,  209 
Psoriasis  of  nails,  142 
Pseudo-hyperlrophic  pnralysis, 
719 

Pterygium,  236,  258 
Ptosis,  265 

Pubes,  dislocation  of  hip  on,  759 
Pubic    symphysis,    ditense  of, 
828 

Pulleys  in  disloca  ion.  743 
Pulpy  degeneration  of  synov  al 

membrane,  816 
Pulsatile  bone  tumors,  876 
Puncta    lacrymalia,    oi'.-tiuci  imi 

of,  256 
Punctured  wounds,  121 
Puncture  of  bladder  fi  oin  red  ii  n  , 

624 

Pupil,  artificial,  206 
Purulent,  ophthalmin,  231 

catarrh  of  ear,  li'.to 
Pus,  26,  29 

absorption  of,  30 
Pustule,  malig'iaiit,  137 
Puzzle  toy,  value  of,  in  dis!.  ca- 
tions, 755 
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Pjtemia,  53 

analyses  of  cases  of,  56,  59 
post-mortem  appeai  ances  in, 

5(3 

not  hospital  disease,  59 
arterial,  314 
Pyelitis,  551 


QUILLED  suture,  120,  G7o 
Quinsy,  :iSi 

RABIES,  G6 
Rachitic  affections  of  bones, 
87!) 

Radial  artery,  ligature  of,  349 
Radical  cure  of  hernia,  483 

of  hydrocele,  64<J 
Radio-ulnarjdint,  disease  of,  830 
Radius,  dislocations  of,  752 

fractures  of,  788 

compound,  of,  791 
Ranula,  88,  372 
Rattlesnakes,  bites  of,  65 
Reaction  after  co  lapse,  189 
Rectal  alimentation,  516 
Rectangular  staff  in  lithotomy, 
598 

Recto-vaginal  fistula,  676 
Rectotomy.  linear,  514 
Rectum,  affections  of,  407 

how  to  examine  patient  in, 
497 

injuries  of.  496 

]  rnlapse  of,  507 

stricture  of,  510 

foreijin  bodies  in,  497 

malformations  of,  493 

painful  ulcer  of,  498 

abscess  of,  500 

polypus  of,  509 

dilataiiDii  of,  515 
Rectum,  excision  of,  515 
Recurrent  growths,  96 
Redness  in  inflammation,  26 
Reduction  of  dislocations,  743 

of  hernia,  469 
Refraction,  222 
Refracture  of  bone,  781 
Relaxed  uvula,  383 
Renal  calculus,  574 

removal  of,  556 

hismaturia,  553 
Repair  of  wounds,  23.  26 

causes  of  failure  in,  25 

of  fractures,  778 
Reporting  cases,    headings  for, 
21 

Resection  of  joints,  837 
of  false  joints,  781 
Resolution  of  inflammation,  29 
Respiration,  artificial,  548 
Rest  in  treatment  of  aneurism, 
320 

in  ununited  fracture,  780 
Retained  testis,  667 
Retention  of  urine,  620 

hysterical,  564 
Retina,  hypersemia  of,  246 

atrophy  of,  248 

embolism  of,  248 

displacement  of,  249 
Retinitis,  246 
Retraction  of  nipple,  693 


Rheumatic  arthritis,  853 
Rheumatism,  gonorrhoeal,  636 
Rhinoplasty,  526 
Rhinoscopy,  520 
Ribs,  fracture  of,  541 

dislocation  of,  543 
Richardson's   spray  producer, 

902 
Rickets,  879 

operative  treatment  in,  880 
Rider's  bone,  720 
Rifle-ball  wounds,  884 
Rodent  ulcers,  102 
Rudimentary  fingers,   and  toes,  i 

727 

Roussel's  method  of  transfusion, 
310 

Roux's  amputation,  927 
Rupia,  syphilitic,  72 
Rupture,  abdominal  458 

of  abdominal  viscera,  435 

of  aneurism,  299 

of  artery,  299 

of  bladder,  433 

of  eyeball,  281 

of  urethra,  619 


SAC,  hernial,  460 
omental,  461 

kelotomy  external  to,  471-2 
Sacculated  bladder,  559 
Sacral  tumors,  1 95 
Sacro-coccvgeal  joint,  disease  of, 
828 

Sacro-iliac  joint  disease,  828 
Salivary  calculus,  373,  419 

fistula,  374 
Salter's  swing,  810 
Sayre's  jacket,  211 
Snrcoma,  1  i  0 
Scab,  union  under,  25 
Scalds,  123 

of  the  glottis.  533 
Scalp,  affections  of,  180 

contusion  of,  1 54 

wounds  of,  155 

sebaceous  cysts  of,  89 
Scapula,  dislocation  of,  746 

fracture  of,  783 

of  neck  of,  783 
Sciatic  notch,  dislocation  of  hip 
into,  757 

hernia  through,  490 
Scirrhus,  98 

Scissors  for  skin  grafting,  130 
Sclerosis  of  bone,  858 
Sclerotic,  inflamed,  237 

injuries  of,  237 
Scoop  extraction,  272 
Scorbutic  ulcers,  39 
Scrofula,  20 

Scrotal  tumors,  diagnosis  of,  663 
Scrotum,  affections  of,  668 

cancer  of,  6(59 

injuries  of,  668 

tumors  of,  668 

elephas  of,  669 
Scurvy,  39 
Sebaceous  cysts,  89 

on  head,  89,  180 

fungating,  90 
Second  intention,  healing  by,  25 
Semilunar   cartilages   of  knee, 
subluxation  of,  7u3 


Seminal   duct,  inflammation  of, 
650 

obstruction  of,  651 
Senile  cataract,  268 

gangrene,  42 

amputation  in,  45 
Separation  of  epiphyses  of  femur, 
800,  804 

of  humerus,  784 

of  radius,  789 
Septicseaiia,  53 

Septum  of  nose,  malformn  tions  of, 
523 

injuries  of.  518 

diseases  of,  523 
Sequestrum,  removal  of,  866 
Sero-cystic  disease  of  breast,  689 

of  testicle,  660 
Serous  cysts,  87 
Serpents'  bites,  65 
Serpiginous  chancre,  80 
Seton  in  temple,  252 
Setting  fractures,  774,  810 
Sexual  hypochondriasis,  670 
Sharp  hook  extractioti,  272 
Shock  and  collapse,  189 

operations  during,  191 

after  gunshot  injuries,  884 
Shoulder,  amputation  at,  917 

dislocations  at,  746 

excision  of,  846 

diseases  of,  837,  847 
Sickness,  chloroform,  899 
Sinus,  34 

Skin,  formation  of  new,  24 
transplantation  of,  129 

Skull,  contusion  of,  156 
fissure,  157 
fracture,  157 

incomplete  fracture  of,  770 
gunshot  wounds  of,  888 
perforating  tumors  of,  181 
Sloughing  phagedoena,  38 

chancre,  636 
Smith's,  Nathan,  wire  splint,  811 
Smith's,  Thomas,  gag  for  staphy- 

lorapliy,  379 
Sn;>ke  bites,  65 
Snutties,  the,  78,  521 
Softening    of   bone  (mollifies), 
877 

Soft  cataract,  267 
Solution  of  cataract,  268 
Solvents  for  stone,  581 
Soot  cancer,  101 
Sores,  varieties  of,  35 
Sore  throat,  syphilitic,  74 
Sounding  for  stone,  580 
Spasmodic  retention,  621  ■ 
Spastic  contractions,  729 
Speculum,  ear,  284 

rectal,  499 

laryngeal,  535 

urethral,  f'enuile,  670 

vaginal,  tj77 
Speir's  artery  constrictor,  307 
Spent  balls,  884 

Spermatic  cord,  hydrocele  of,  643 

varicocele  of,  667 
Spermatocele,  646 
Spermatorrhoea,  671 
Spermatozoa,  in  encysted  hydro- 
cele, 647 
Sphacelu.s,  41 

Sphincter  ani,  spasm  of,  500 
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Ppica  bandiipe,  475 
Spina  bifiila,  ]03 

tumors  simulating,  105 
Spinal  abscess,  '^09,  212 

instruments,  208 
Spinal,  wounJs  of,  cord.  205 
Spine,  concussion  of,  l!)(j 

diseases  of,  208 

fracture  and  dislocation  of 
201 

curvature  of,  206 
railway  injuries  of,  198 

Spleen,  rupture  of,  430 

Splints,  774 

immovable,  771 
double  thigh,  799,  832 
for  excision  of  elbow,  848 
for  excision  of  knee,  845 

Spontaneous  cure  of  aneurism, 
318 

Sprains  of  back,  205 
of  joints,  739 

Spray  producer,  902 

Squint,  operations  for,  2G0 

Staff  lithotomy,  591 

Staphyloma,  2  l7 

removal  of,  203 

Staphyloraphy,  380 

Staiched  bandage,  77G 

Statistics  of  amputations,  905 
of  subclavian  aneurism,  346 
of  torsion,  307 
of  necrosis  of  jaw,  387 
of  causes  of  intestinal  ob- 
struction, 443 
of  anal  abscess,  500 
of  exostosis,  871 
of  burns,  124 
of  cut  throat,  528 
of  artificial  anus  after  her- 
nia, 468 
after  coiotomy,  454 
of  fractured  skull,  160 
of  fatal  caaes  of  pyaemia,  56 
of  pyieniia,  59 
of  spinal  injuries,  202 
of  stricture,  603,  606 
of  tetanus,  184 
of  abdominal  injuries,  429 
of  intestinal  obstruction,  448 
of  hernia,  460,  485 
of  stricture  of  rectum,  512 
of  stone,  578 
of  lithotomy,  590 
of  retention  of  urine,  620 
of  hydrocele,  643 
of  cancer  of  testicles,  662 
of  ovarian  disease,  696 
of  cancer  of  breast,  689 
of  adenoma,  (j85 
of  fracture,  773,  795 
of  dislocation  of  humerus,746 
of  head  of  femur,  757 
of  excision  of  head  of  femur, 
839 

of  excision  of  knee,  843 

of   wounded    from  gunshot 

injuries,  881 
of  amputation,  905 
of  disease  of  knee,  826 
of  hip  disease,  821 
of  excision  of  hip,  839 
of  excision  of  knee,  843 
of  amputation  at  knee,  921 
of  Syme's  aniputatioD,  926 


Stcatoma,  89 

Sterility.  670  | 
Sterno-clavicular  jnint  diseases 
of,  829 

dislocation  of,  744 
Sterno  mastoid  muscle,  contrac- 
tion of,  739 

induration  of,  716 

division  of,  739 
Sternum,   dislocation  and  frac- 
ture of,  543 
Stings,  insect,  65 
Stomach,  foreign  bodies  in,  438 

rupture  of,  431 

opening,  the,  441 
Stomatitis,  372 
Stone  in  bladder,  579 

in  kidney,  555 

in  urethra,  579,  626 

in  woman,  6ii0 
Stopping  teeth,  413 
Strabismus,  259 

operation  for,  260 
Strangulated  hernia,  466 

omental,  467 
Strangulation,  internal,  443 
Stricture,  of  urethra,  603 

results  of,  605 

inflammatory,  624 

spasmodic,  620 

its  complications,  614 

traumatic  or  cicatricial,  617 

treatment  of,  607 

causes  of  death  in,  618 

of  intestine  alter  hernia,  469 

of  oe^rophagus,  423 

of  rectum,  510,  512 
Stricture  and  retention,  623 
Stromeyer's  cushion,  792 
Stumps,  affections  of,  928 

dressing  of,  910 

cotiical,  929 

bursse  over  stumps,  930 

necrosis  of,  929 

paitiful,  929 
Styes,  228 
Styptics,  307 

Subastragaloid  amputation,  926 

dislocation,  766 
Subclavian  aneurism,  345 

artery,  ligature  of,  346 
Subclavicular  dislocation  of  shoul- 
der, 788 

Subcoracoid  dislocation  of  shoul- 
der, 747 

Subcutaneous  ligature  of  nsevus, 

336 

Subcutaneous  operations,  731 

wounds,  122 
Subdiaphragmatic  absces.s,  431 
Subglenoid  dislocation  of  shoul- 
der, 747 
Sublingual  cysts,  372 
Submammary  abscess.  682 
Subpectoral  absces-*,  545 
Subspinous  dislocation  of  shoul- 
der, 748 

Suction,  removal  of  cataract  by, 
272 

Sulphuric  acid,  treatment  of  dis- 
ease of  hone  by,  869 

Suppression  of  urine,  554 

Suppuration.  2t,  29 

Supracondyloid  amputation  of 
thiah,  921 


Surgical  cases,  how  to  investi- 
gate, 21 
Suspensory  bandage,  652 

Morgan's,  668 
Sutures,  continuous,  119 

interrupted.  119 

quilled,  120 

twisied,  119 

of  intestine,  1 1 9 
Swelling  in  inflammation,  26,  28 
Sy mblepharon,  254 
Syme's  amputation  of  foot,  926 

operation  for  aneurism,  329 

operation  tor  stricture,  610 
Sympathetic  ophthalmia.  243 
Symphysis  pubis,  diseases  of,  828 
■Syncope,  309 
Synostosis  of  hip,  825 
Synovial  cysts,  725 
Synovial  membrane,  diseases  of, 

815 
Syphilis^  71 

sore  throat  in,  73 

affections  of  tongue  in,  73' 

affections  of  bone  in,  74 

pathology  of,  74,  654 

treatment  of,  75 

hei-editary,  77 

teeth  in,  79 

serpiginous  ulceration  in,  80 

marriage  after,  80 

inoculation  in,  80 
Syphilitic  disease  of  rcciiim,  73, 
511 

of  iris,  240 

of  testicle,  655 

of  larynx,  76 
Syphilitic  teeth.  404 
Syphilization,  80 
Syringing  ear.  287 


TAGLIACOTIAN  operations, 
526 

Talipes,  different  forms  of,  730 

their  treatment,  732 
Tapping  abdomen,  455 

ovarian  cyst,  698,  706 

hydrocele,  644 

intestines,  455 

chest,  545 

hydatid,  456 
Tarsal  cartilage,  tumors  of,  252 
Tarsal  cysts,  252 
Tarsus',  operations  on,  849 

diseases  of.  828 

dislocations  of,  766 
Taxis,  the,  469 

where  inadmissible,  470 
Teale's  amputation,  913 

probe  gorget,  61 1 
Tear  passages,  operations  on,  257 
Teeth,  cysts  containing,  390,  403 

syphilitic,  404 
Teeth,  diseases  of,  408 

affections  of  pulp,  416 

of  alveolo-dentiil  membrane, 
417 

local  dental  periostitis,  418 
fiaci ure  of,  4 1 6 
supernumerary,  404 
supplemental,  404 
malformed,  404 
irregulaiity  of,  406 
impactiou  of,  4(i7 
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Teeth— 

absence  of,  408 

extniction  of,  420 
Temperature  in  infljitnmntion,  27 

in  trnumntic  fever,  54 

in  spinnl  injury,  203 
Tempornl  artery,  ligature  of,  345 
Temporo-maxillary  articulation, 
diseases  of,  305 

dislocation  of,  396 
Tendo  Achillis,  division  of,  733 

rupture  of,  713 
Tendons,  inflammation  of,  721 

rupture  of,  716 

tumors  of,  719 

i-epair   of,    after  division, 
731 

dislocation  of,  716 
Tenotomy,  733 

in  contracted  joints,  737 

in  fracture,  811 
Testicle,  its  development,  650 

malposition  of,  666 

diseases  of,  650 

inflammation  of,  650 

acute,  653 

chronic,  654 

pyphilitic,  655 

gouty,  655 

tubercular  disease,  657 

hernia  of,  659 

cystic  disesise  of,  660 

cancer  of,  662 

excision  of,  6(i6 

strapping,  666 
Tetanus,  183 

infantile,  183 

pathology  of,  1 85 

statistics  of,  184 
Thecal  abscess,  721 
Thermograph  of  erysipelas,  48 

traumatic  fever,  54 

enterotomy,  451 
Thigh,  amputation  of,  920 

statistics  of.  921 

fracture  of,  795 

compound,  805 
Thomas's  splints  for  knee,  931 

for  hip,  931 
Thorax,  itijuries  of,  543 

tapping,  545 

abscesses  about.  545 
Throat,  wounds  of,  628 
Thrombosis,  357 
Thumb,  dislocations  of,  754 

compound  fracture  of,  79  i 

amputation  of,  919 

excision  of  joints  of,  849 
Thyroid,  cysts  of,  88 

diseases  of,  149 

extirpation  of,  153 
Thyroid  foramen,  dislocation  in- 
to, 758 
Tibia,  dislocation  of,  761 

fracture  of.  807 

V-'^haped  fracture  of.  809 

arrest  of  growtli  after.  808 
Tibial  artery,  anterior,  ligature 
of,  355 

Tibial  artery,  posterior,  ligature 

of,  354 
Tic  douloureux,  214 
Tinea  tarsi,  228 
Toe-nai',  ingrown,  141 
horny,  143 


Toes,  amputation  of,  928 
Tongue,  diseases  of.  375 

hj'pertrophy  of,  375 

inflammation  of,  376 

extirpation  of,  377 

wounds  of,  375 

ulcers  of,  376 

cancers  of,  377 
Tongue  tie,  375 
Tonsil,  diseases  of,  384 

cancer  of,  385 

excision  of,  385 
Tooth,  development  of,  400 
Toothache.  409 
Tooth  cysts,  389,  403,  408 
Tooth  tumors,  386,  401 
Torsion  on  arteries,  effects  of, 
802 

mode  of  doing  it,  306 
I        statistics  of,  307,  906 
Torticollis,  739 
Tourniquet,  304 

Towne's  stereoscopic  test  for  re- 
tina, 227 
Trachea,  foreign  bodies  in,  530 

wounds  of,  52-< 

subcutaneous  division  of,  528 
Tracheotomy,  537 

its  complications,  539 

for  disease  of  larynx,  534 

for  foreign  bodies,  532 

tubes,  538 

in  tetanus.  186 
Transfusion,  309 
Transplantation  of  skin.  129 
Traumatic,  aneurism,  331 

delirium,  187 

fever,  53 

gangrene,  41 

stricture.  617 
Trendelenburg's  tracheal  tampon, 
i  383 

Trephining,  skull,  178,  183 
spine,  204 
long  bones,  862 
Trichiasis,  253 
j  Trichiniasis.  719 
]  Trismus,  infantum,  183 
Trochanter,  fracture  of  epiphysis 
I     of.  800 
Trusses,  490 

to  measure  for,  492 
Tubercle,  19 

mucous,  73 
Tumors,  82 
j        sebaceous,  of  scalp,  90 

follicular,  90 
I        perforating,  of  skull,  181 
congenital,  of  sacrum,  195 
painful  subcutaneous,  215 
of  jaws.  389 
cystic,  87 
I        fatty,  91 

[  fibrocellular  and  myxoma- 
t  tons,  92 

fibrous.  93 
!        cartilaginous,  93,  871 
j        osseous,  94 
I        myeloid,  94 
I        glandular  or  adenoid,  95 

vascular,  90 

papillitry,  96 

recurrent,  96 

cancerous,  97 

diagnosis  of,  97 


Tumors — 

melanosis,  101 
epithelioma,  101 
microscopical    anatotny  of, 
106 

osteoma,  109 

saicoma,  1 10 

myxoma,  1 1 1 

adenoma,  112 

carcinoma,  1 1 3 

lymphoma,  115 

colloid,  103 

thyroidal,  149 
Tumors  of  bone,  869 

their  diagnosis,  875 

their  enucleation,  876 

exostosis,  869 

ungual,  142,  870 

cartilaginous,  871 

osteo-sarcoma    and  chon- 
droma, 872 

myeloid,  873 

cancers  of,  873 

epithelial,  of,  874 

pulsatile,  876 

hydatid,  876 
Tunica  vaginalis,  hydrocele  of, 
640 

Tympanum,  inflating,  294 
Twisted  suture,  119 


ULCERATION,  35 
of  rectum,  510 
Ulcers,  35 

Ulcers  of  cornea,  235 

Ulna,  dislocation  of,  752 
fractures  of,  790 

Ulnar  artery,  ligature  of,  350 

Ulnar  nerve,  injuries  to,  213 

Umhiliciil  hernia,  488 

Umbilicus,  tumors  of,  457 

Ungual  exostosis,  142,  870 

Union  of  wounds,  23 

of  broken  bones,  778 
of  divided  tendons,  731 

Unreduced  dislocations,  7-;3 

Ununited  fractures,  779 

Upper  jaw,  removal  of,  391 

Urachus,  open,  457 

Urates,  as  deposits,  572 

Ureter,  injuries  of,  433 

Urethra,  ruptured,  619 

with  fracture  of  pelvis,  793 
obstruction  of,  603 
stricture  of,  603 
calculus  in,  5:8,  626 
inflammation  of,  633 
aflfections  of  female,  679 

Urethra,  tapping,  in  perinetim, 
612 

Urethrotomy,  internal,  609 

external,  609,  610 
Urinary,  abscess,  115 

fistula,  616 

deposits,  570 
Urine,  albuminous,  571 

healthy.  570 

deposits  in,  571 

blood  in,  653,  571 

incontinence  of,  564 

overflow  of,  604 

retention  of,  620 

suppression  of,  554 

extravasation  of,  614 
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Uterus,  extirpation  of,  712 
Uvula,  elongation  of,  383 

Y-SHAPED  fracture  of  tibia 
T  809 

Vaccino-syphilis,  81 

Vagina,  foreign  bodies  in,  672 

malformations  of,  674 

injuries  of,  672 
Vaginal  fistuljE,  operations  for, 
676 

Vaginal,  cystocele,  &c.,  676 

lithotomy,  601 
Valgus,  787 

Valsalva's  treatment  of  aneurism 
321 

Varicocele,  667 
Varicose,  aneurism,  332 

ulcer,  38 

veins,  361 
Varix,  361 

aneurismal,  332 
Vascular  keratitis,  234 
Vascular  protrusion  of  eyeball 

150,  277 
Vascular  tumor,  335 
Vault  of  skull,  fracture  of,  157 
Veins,  injection  into,  66 

injuries  and  diseases  of,  356 

operations  on,  363 

hemorrhage  from,  308 

entrance  of  air  into,  351 

varicose,  361 


Velum  palati,  wounds  of,  383 

Venesection,  operation  of,  364 
in  chest  injuries,  543 
in  head  injuries,  172-6 

Venereal  diseases,  local,  633 

Ventral  hernia,  490 

Verruca,  138 

necrogenica,  04 

Vertical  extension  in  fracture 
803 

Vesico-intestinal  fistula,  439,  561 
Vesico-prostatic  calculus,  569 
Vesico-vaginal  fistula,  676 
Vienna  paste,  105 
Villous  growths,  103 

of  bladder,  562 

of  rectum,  509 
Viscera,    abdominal,  protrusion 
of,  435 

rupture  of,  428 

wounds  of,  437 
Vision,  field  of,  226 

anomalies  of,  246 
Vitreous  humour,  affections  of, 

243 
Volvulus,  444 
Vulva,  injuries  of,  672 
Vulvitis,  673 


WARDROP'S     operation  for 
aneurism,  327 
Warts,  138 
anal,  510 


I  Warts— 

venereal,  139,  629 
Wax  in  ear,  283 
Weak  sores,  36 
Webbed  fingers  and  toes,  728 
Weight,  extensioa  by,  798 
Wens,  180 

Wheelbouse's  operation  for  stric- 
ture, 609 
Wind  contusions,  884 
Windpipe,  foreign  bodies  in,  530 
Women,  surgical  diseases  of  geni- 
tals in,  177 

stone  in,  600 
Wounds,  118 

dressing  of,  120 

arrow,  122 

subcutaneous,  122 

poisoned,  63 

antiseptic  treatment  of,  911 
Wrist,  amputation  at,  918 
dislocation  at,  754 
suppuration  and  excision  of, 
849 

diseases  of,  830 
Wryneck,  739 


XANTHELASMA  of  lids,  253 
Xanthic  oxide  calculus,  577 


^INC,  chloride  of,  paste,  105 


GO 


STIMSON'S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY-Now  Ready. 

A  MANUAL  OF  OPKRATIYE  SURGFRY 

„    _         By  lewis  a.  STIMSON 


Surgeoa  to  the  Presbyterian  Ho^pl.^N^Y'-^Prisf^Jon^lPf  1 

to  their  nupaber  might  well  be  thonght  superauoas  bu-  a 
brief  examinatioD  of  the  present  volnrae  will  convince  the 
reader  that  it  has  ample  reason  for  existence 


place,  we  find  that  the  author  has  brought  the  subject  no 
to  the  very  latest  date  ;  as  a  proof  of  this  we  may  mention 
a  description  of  Dr.  Bigelow's  method  of  performing  rapid 
lithotnty.  with  drawings  of  his  instruments  ;  also  an  ac- 
count of  Volkmaun's  methods  of  treating  cancer  of  the 
rectum,  a  description  of  whose  operations  has  appeared 
only  within  a  few  months.  la  the  next  place,  many  opera- 
tions are  de.=cribed  in  this  hook  which  are  .lot  to  be  found 
in  other  similar  works.  The  volume  is  compact,  of  conve- 
nient size,  and  the  type  is  excellent.— Bo«io7i  Mi-d  and 
Surg  Journ  ,  Nov.  21,  1  S78. 

Tlie  work  before  us  is  a  well  printed,  profusely  illus- 
trated manual  of  over  four  hundred  and  seventy  pages 
The  novice,  by  a  perusal  of  the  work,  will  gain  a  good  idea 
of  the  general  domain  of  operative  surgery,  while  the 
practical  surgeon  has  presented  to  him  within  a  very  con- 
cise and  intelligible  form  the  latest  and  most  approved 


cUp^ir  «f  operative  procedure.  The  precision  and  con- 
«n!w.  ,r  '  "^^'"^  'I'ffe'-ent  operations  are  described 
enable  the  author  to  compress  an  immense  amount  of 
practical  information  in  a  very  small  compa8».-i\r.  Y. 
Med  Record,  Aug.  3,  1878. 

This  is  by  far  one  of  the  best  manuals  of  surgery,  as  ap- 
plied to  operations,  that  it  ha-  been  our  privilege  to  read 
for  several  years.  An  astonishingly  targe  amount  of  mat- 
ter is  condensed  into  these  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
pages.  It  combines  in  an  eminent  degree  the  qaalities  of 
a  condensed  text-book  and  a  work  of  ready  reference  It 
IS  replete  ivith  handsome  illustrations,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  heing  easily  comprehended,  so  reasonable  and  prac- 
tical IS  ihe  raodein  which  the  varioussubject^are  system- 
atized and  presented  It  is  a  type  of  the  mnlfum  inpnrvo 
principle,  which  at  times  is  so  essential  to  the  busy  prac- 
titioner, who  needs  speedy  refreshing  on  some  'special 
point.  The  work  is  brought  up  to  date,  and  Dr.  Stirason 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  profession  for  supplying  so  well 
a  want  long  felt  by  the  progressive  medical  man. — So. 
Practitioner,  Jan.  1879. 


HAMILTON  ON  FRACTURES— New  Edition— Just  Issued. 

A  PRACTTCAL  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS. 

By  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  etc.,  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Med. 

tollege,  JN.  Y.    Mnih  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved.    In  one  lar^e  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of 

nearly  800  pages,  with  344  illustrations  ;  cloth,  $5  75  ;  leather,  $6  75. 
It  brings  our  knowledge  of  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  fractures  and  dislocations  up  to  the  present  day,  and  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  kind.  To  Dr. 
Hamilton  without  doubt  belongs  the  credit  of  having  pro- 
duced the  first  thoroughly  exhaustive  treatise  on  Fractures 
and  Dislocations  in  the  English  language.  His  w.irk  dis- 
placed Sir  Astley  Cooper's  as  soon  as  it  appeared  in  18.59. 
Its  only  rivals  are  Malgaigne's  in  the  French  and  Gurit  in 
the  German  language.  It  has  too  often  passed  under  the 
favorable  notice  of  the  reviewer,  and  is  too  familiarly 
known  to  the  profession  to  require  a  long  notice  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  treatise  is  full  of  the  most  important  infor- 
mation: if  it  deals  largely  in  details,  it  is  clear,  simple, 
and  explicit  ;  and  Dr.  Hamilton  is  known  to  be  a  pleasant 
and  readable  writer.  The  present  edition  contains  many 
observations  of  practical  surgeons,  nearly  fifty  additional 
pages,  and  twenty-two  additional  wood-cuts.— /,ond.  Mad. 
Times  and  Gaz.,  April  22,  1876. 


Dr  Hamilton's  great  work  has  achieved,  and  most  de- 
servedly, an  almost  unexampled  popularity  in  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Already 
in  its  fifth  edition,  it  may  he  said  to  have  passed  the  stsge 
at  which  criticism  can  either  make  or  mar  its  success,  and 
to  have  attained  the  calm  atmosphere  of  a  classical  work. 
Could  Sir  Astley  Cojper  rise  from  his  grave  and  see  the 
changes  in  half  a  century  of  progress,  he  would  find  few 
more  worthy  sons  to  take  pride  in  than  this  shrewd  and 
intelligent  American  surgeon.— Bri7.  and  For.  Med.-Ohir. 
Rev.,  Jan.  1877. 

That  the  author  has  spared  no  pains  in  carefullv  prepar- 
ing this  volume  for  the  press  is  very  eviden',  and  that  it 
will  now,  as  hitherto,  be  received  by  the  profession  as  the 
standard  work  on  this  subject  in  the  English  language,  we 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt.— A'e«)  York  Med.  Journ., 
Jan.  1876. 


FINLAYSON'S  CLINICAL  DIAGNOSIS— Just  Ready. 

CLINICAL  MANUAL  FOE  THYsTUDY  OF  MEDICAL  CASES. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PRACTITIONERS  OF  MEDICINE. 
EDITED  BY  JAMES  FINLAYSON.  M.D., 

Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Glas-^ow  Medical  Infirmary,  etc. 
With  eighty-five  ilhistratiotis  on  wood,    hi  one  very  handsome  volume,  royal  \2m^., 
of  54:6  pages;  cloth,  $2  63. 
The  concurrence  of  gentlemen  specially  familiar  with  the  several  subjects  being  requisite  to  the  satis- 
factory development  of  a  plan  so  extensive,  Dr.  Finlayson  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  Prof.  Gairdner, 
who  has  contributed  the  chapter  on  the  Physiognomy  of  Disease  ;  Prof  Wm.  Stephenson  that  on  Disorders 
of  the  Female  Organs;  Dr.  Alex.  Robertson  that  on  Insanity;  Prof.  Samson  Q-eraraell  those  on  the  Sphyg- 
mograph  and  Physical  Diagnosis;  and  Dr.  Joseph  Coates  those  on  the  Fauces,  Larynx,  and  Nares,  and  on 
the  method  of  performing  ;;osi  r/iorfswi  examinations.    Other  chapters  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  revision 
by  gentlemen  specially  versed  in  their  several  subjects  ;  and  the  volume  is  presented  as  thoroughly  on  a 
level  with  the  most  advanced  condition  of  knowledge  in  a  department  which  has  made  such  rapid  strides 
of  advancement  within  the  last  few  years. 


The  book  is  an  excellent  one,  clear,  concise,  convenient, 
practical.  It  is  replete  with  the  vary  knowledge  the  stu- 
dent needs  when  he  quits  the  lecture  room  and  the  labo- 
ratory for  the  ward  and  sick  room,  and  does  not  lack  in 
information  that  will  meet  the  wants  of  experienced  and 
older  men.— Philada.  Med.  Times;  Jan.  4,  1879. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  teach  a  student  and  practi- 
tioner how  to  examine  a  case  so  as  to  use  "all  his  know- 
ledge" in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis.  All  the  various  symp- 
toms of  the  several  systems  are  grouped  tOLfether  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  mike  thoir  relations  to  a  final  diagnosis 
clear  and  easy  of  apprehension  This  work  has  been  done 
by  men  of  large  experience  and  trained  observation,  who 
have  been  long  recognized  as  authorities  upon  thesubj-  cis 
which  they  treat.  There  is  a  profusion  of  illustrations  to 
illustrate  subjects  under  discussion.  The  application  of 
Alertricltv  and  instruments  of  precision  in  diagnosis,  is 
fiillv  discussed.  This  book  is  all  good.  We  commend  it 
t  1  all  students  and  practitioners  of  medicine  as  a  work 
worthy  of  a  place  in  their  libraries.— 0/ito  Med.  Recorder, 
Dec.  1878.   


This  is  a  work  of  uncommon  interest  and  value.  Too 
much  can  scarcely  be  said  in  favor  of  a  work  so  full  of  use- 
ful and  well  arranged  matier  as  will  be  found  in  this  vol. 
unie  upon  clinical  diagno.-is. — Md.  Hfed.  Jotirn. ,  Ja.a.  1S79 

This  is  one  of  the  really  useful  books.  It  is  attractive 
from  preface  to  the  final  page,  and  ought  to  be  given  a  place 
on  very  office  table,  because  it  contains  in  a  condensed  form 
all  that  is  valuable  in  seineiology  and  diagnostics  to  be 
found  in  bulkier  volumes,  and  because  in  its  arrangement 
and  complete  index,  it  is  unusually  convenient  for  quick 
reference  in  anyemergency  that  may  come  upon  the  bnsy 
practitioner. — if.  C.  Med  Journ.,  Jan.  1S79 

This  work  has  a  freshness  in  its  style  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  contents  which  is  very  attractive.  It  is,  more- 
over, a  well  made  book  as  regards  the  attention  which  has 
been  paid  to  details,  too  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  writers 
who  have  not  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  teaching  them 
to  students.  It  has  likewise  an  excellent  index,  clear 
type,  and  good  paper,  and  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  text-books  on  the  subject. — Afe/o  Remedies 
Feb.  is: 9. 


HENRY  C.  LEA— Philadelphia. 


NEW  MEDICAL  BOOKS— Nearly  Ready. 


THE  NATIONAL  DISPENSATORY:  containing  the  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Phar- 
macy, Actions  and  Uses  of  Medicines,  including  those  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  By  Alfred  Stu.lr,  M.I).,  LL.D.,  Prof,  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Univ.  of  Penna.,  and  John  M.  Maiscii, 
Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  Mat.  Medica  and  Botany  in  Philuda.  Coll.  of  Pharmacy,  Secy,  to  American 
Pharm.  Association.  With  205  illustrations.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  1600  pp. 

A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.    By  J. 
Lewis  Smith,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College,  N.  Y.   Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of 
about  750  pages',  with  illustrations. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  GYNECOLOGY,  for  the  Use  of  Students  and 
Practitioners  of  Medicine.  By  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Woman's  Hos- 
pital, New  York,  etc.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  900  pages,  with  numerous 
illustrations. 

EPITOME  OF  SKIN  DISEASES,  WITH  FORMULA.  For  Students  and  Practitioners. 
By  Tilbury  Fox,  M.I).,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Department  for  Skin  Diseases,  Univ. 
College  Hospital,  and  T.  C.  Fox,  B.A.,  M.R.C.S.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and 
greatly  Enlarged.    In  one  very  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  over  250  pages. 

CHEMISTRY;  General,  Medical,  and  Pharmaceutical:  including  the  Chemistry  of  the  U. 
S.  Pharmacopoeia.  By  John  Attfiei.d,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  Prof,  of  Practical  Chemistry  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Eighth  American,  Revised  from  the  Seventh 
English  Edition  by  the  Author.  In  one  very  handsome  Timo.  volume  of  over  700  pages, 
with  illustrations. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN,  COMPRISING  THOSE  OF  THE  STOM- 
ACH, and  other  parts  of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  (Esophagus,  Caecum,  Intestines,  and  Peri- 
toneum. By  S.  0.  Habershon,  M.D.,  Senior  Physician  to  and  late  Lecturer  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Medicine  at  Guy's  Hospital,  etc.  Second  American,  from  the  Third 
Enlarged  and  Revised  English  Edition.  With  illustrations.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume 
of  over  500  pages. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  ANATOMY:  being  a  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Human  Body 
by  Dissection.  By  George  Viner  Ellis,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  University 
College,  London.  From  the  Eighth  and  Revised  English  Edition.  In  one  very  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  over  700  pages,  with  248  illustrations. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  By  J.  Soelberg  Wells,  Prof,  of  Ophthal- 
mology in  King's  College  Hospital,  etc.  Third  American,  from  the  Fourth  and  Revised 
English  Edition,  with  Additions ;  illustrated  with  many  wood  engravings,  and  six  colored 
plates.  With  selections  from  the  test-types  of  Jaeger  and  Snellen.   In  one  large  octavo  vol. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY:  INCLUDING  ITS  MEDICAL  AND  SURGL 
CAL  RELATIONS.  For  the  Use  of  Students  and  T'ractitioners  of  Medicine.  By  Har- 
rison Allen,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Univ.  of  Penna.  With  an  Introductory 
Chapter  on  Histology,  by  E.  0.  Shakespeare,  M.D.,  Ophthalmologist  to  the  Philada.  Hos- 
pital. In  one  large  4to.  volume,  with  several  hundred  original  illustrations  on  lithographic 
plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts  in  the  text. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.  By  V.  Cornil,  Prof,  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  Paris,  and  L.  Ranvier,  Prof,  in  the  College  of  France.  Translated,  with  Notes 
and  Additions,  by  E.  0.  Shakespeare,  M.I).,  Pathologist  and  Ophthalmic  Surg,  to  Philada. 
Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Refraction  and  Operative  Ophthalmic  Surgery  in  University  of  Penna. 
In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  600  pages,  with  over  300  illustrations. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE;  for  the 
Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners.  Based  upon  Husband's  Handbook  of  Practice.  By 
Frank  Woodbury,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  German  Hospital,  Philada.;  late  Physician  to 
the  Out-patient  Dept.  of  the  Jeflfersou  College  Hospital.    In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  By  James  R.  Cuadwick, 
A.M.,  M.D.    In  one  neat  royal  r2mo.  volume,  with  illustrations. 


HENRY  C.  LEA-Philadelphia. 
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